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PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA. 



LONDON ADVERTISEMENT TO VOLUME THE SIXTH. 

The Fifth Volume of the Penny Cyclopedia being now finished, the Committee of the.Society, 
and the Publisher, feel themselves called upon, for the satisfaction of th« numerous body of 
, Purchasers, to announce their intentions with regard to the completion of the work. The great 
anxietjrof the Committee and of the Editor has been to produce a Cyclopaedia which in accuracy, 
completeness, and originality, should not be surpassed by any similar publication of this or any 
other country ; and the Publisher has not hesitated to incur the large expenses which are necessary 
for the attainment of this excellence, although the work is sold %l a price not amounting to a 
fourth of the cost of any other Cyclopaedia of established reputation. ' The articles in this work 
have been drawn up with the greatest care from the best and most recent authorities. It will be 
found, on making a comparison, that the essential differences between the articles in the Penny 
Cyclopedia and those in other Cyclopaedias or Dictionaries are sufficient to prove that original 
sources of information only, and not previous compilations, have been consulted by the writers 
for (his work. Independently of this, the numerous references givan in all the more important 
articles show distinctly what are the authorities that have been used ; they indicate to the careful 
reader the means of extending his knowledge on any particular subject, and at the same time give 
him the power of testing the general accuracy of the work by consulting the same sources of 
information that have been used by the writers. By means of the gentlemen who are members 
of the London and Local Committees, and with the aid of other gentlemen, not members of the 
Committees, who have in many cases kindly given their assistance, the present work has had the 
advantage of a careful revision of many of the most important articles, and has received a number 
of valuable additions from documents and authorities which have never before been made public. 

A publication such as this, aiming at the union of excellence with' cheapness, requires the 
support of a very large body of purchasers ; and this support has been obtained. The continuance 
of this support must, however, in great part depend upon the Cyclopaedia being completed within 
a reasonable period, and in a moderate number of volumes ; it being borne in mind at the same 
time, that no rate of publication must be attempted which would prevent the careful revision of 
every portion of the work, and that no scale as to the length of articles must be adopted which 
would destroy their usefulness. It has been the constant endeavour of the Editor and the gentle- 
men who contribute to the Cyclopaedia to render the articles as concise as was compatible with 
preserving their value; and experience will now enable them to effect this object more completely 
than has already been done. Added to this, many of the articles already published are necessarily 
of greater length than the majority of those which are to come ; for advantage has been taken, in 
most cases, to explain the general principles of a subject on the first notice of a word connected 
with it; and in many instances it has been/onsidered advisable to give under one head, or title, 
such a general view of a subject as will re/der it sufficient in many subsequent heads or titles to 
refer to the general article. Without turn material alteration of the present scale as regards the 
length of the more important articles,/ue Committee feel assured that someiehat more than a fourth 
of the whole Cyclopaedia is now publis&d; and they therefore propose that the work shall be com- 
pleted in Eighteen Volumes of present size, and they pledge themselves that it shall not 
exceed Twenty Volumes. Having settled these limits, the Committee look forward with confidence 
to the production of a worky^hich will be useful to the most critical student by its completeness 
and accuracy, and will pre-* nt a vast body of information, at the cheapest rate, to those who are 
seeking for knowledge v a popular form. 

VOL. VI. — B 
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ADVERTISEMENT,™ THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA. 



In order to comply with the wishes of the bulk of the Subscribers' to the Cyclopaedia, it is the 
intention of the Committee, upon the completion of the letter B, to publish at the rate of three 
volumes annually, instead of two ; so that the entire work may be published in little more than four 
years from the present time. 

In making this announcement as to an increased speed in publication, and giving this pledge as 
to limitation of quantity, the Committee and the Publishers beg it to be understood, that they con- 
sider these arrangements as final. They do not think it possible to proceed at a quicker rate than 
they have announced, or to attempt any curtailment that may reduce the number of volumes below 
eighteen, without injury to the character of the work. 

April 81, 183& 



AMERICAN ADVERTISEMENT TO VOLUME THE SIXTH. 



A publication such as this, aiming at the union of cheapness with excellence, requires the 
support of a very large body of purchasers. In the British empire that support has been obtained. 
The introduction of Mechanics' Institutes, together with the Mechanics' Registers and Magazines, 
have made the operative workmen of the Old Country thinking and reading men. They are no 
longer content to go through their labour by mere manual operations, and in contented ignorance 
of the principle upon which they act. They have begun to perceive that such a course of action 
can never lead to any important improvements, and they are aware, that to effect important ad- 
vances, they must understand science as well as art. Hence it is perceived that the Mechanics' 
Institutes are the halls of meeting for Societies that have a considerable claim to the title of 
scientific bodies ; — hence it is that Emigrant artificers in this country are careful to possess them- 
selves of the continuation of works, on practical and theoretical points, connected with their 
avocations, which they began before their departure. It is to be regretted that the same degree 
of eager zeal has not yet pervaded through the extensive class of artizans and operative mechanics 
in America. It may be accounted for, perhaps, by the consideration that the same degree of 
impulse has not yet been given here ; and, doubtless, the time will arrive when there will be as 
intense a demand for useful worVs, like the Penny Cyclopedia, as we find it to be the case beyond 
the Atlantic. Another reason may be, that the deluge of light and trivial reading which ha9 
been poured upon society here, and vs always found to be attractive and interesting to young 
and ardent feelings, has excluded, in a measure, the taste for the useful and important matter 
which is the subject of these pages. Tin's latter reason is more to be regretted than the former, 
for the one is a deficiency which may be supplied, whilst the other is a disease which requires 
a cure. 
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BWFON, GEORGE LOUIS LB CLERC, COMTE 

6E, son of Benjamin Le Clero Buffon, a councillor of par- 
iment, was born at Montbard, in Burgundy, on the 7th 
September, 1 707, a year which wat alto marked by the en- 
trance of I.inne into life. We first trace the young Buffon at 
Dijon, where he was entered at the Jesuits' college as a stu- 
dent of law ; but it would appear that the legal profession, 
which his father wished him to adopt, had no charms for him, 
and that astronomy and mathematics were his favourite pur- 
suits. The parent, observing his son's disgust at the former 
study and his sealous application to the last-named sciences, 
wisely suffered him to follow the path which he bad chosen ; 
and he became so wedded to his geometry that some of bis 
biographers assert, that while his companions were at their 
sports he was generally to be seen in some retired nook 
poring over his pocket Euclid, which he seems to have che- 
rished at this early age with no less affection than Parson 
Adams had for his iEschylus. Such a mode of spending 
hours, which would otherwise have been hours of idleness, 
brought forth its fruits in due season, and there are stories 
current that he had anticipated Newton in some of his dis- 
coveries, but that he withheld his claim, observing that 
people were not obliged to believe the assertion. We re- 
ceive these tin dils with some grains of allowance, tor, to say 
pothing of dates, vanity was certainly net absent as an in- 
gredient in Buffon' s character. 

An acquaintance wbieh he had made with Lord Kingston 
and his tutor, at Dijon, soon ripened into friendship, and Buf- 
fon travelled through Italy with these companions, the latter 
of whom appears to have been a man of science, while the 
former was the ready partner in his pleasures. The death 
of his mother, whom he lost during this expedition, put him 
in possession of a large income, nearly 11,000/., at an early 
age, and having become entangled in some affair, on his re- 
turn to Montbard, he found it advisable to leave that place ; 
and he accordingly went to Paris, and visited England. We 
do not find him settled on his estate • for good ' till the a 
of twenty -five. In.this retirement be resolutely pursued ' 
studies, and as it may not be uninteresting to those 
life was not given to us to be passed in mere frivol 
know how Buffon passed his time, we select the foU^> tor y 
count from a modern biographer, premising that^tT*"** 
of one day seems to have been that of all the/: After 
rally speaking, throughout a period ef flflj/2!* domes- 
he was dressed he dictated letters, and rer Aud !?» •* 
tie affairs ; and at six o'clock he retired/ 1 ' P»Wion was 
pavilion called the Tower of St. LouZ^" 0 "* * t*rymg 
situated at the extremity of theZ- 00 ? ta '" ed WM 
from the house, and the only furnj^fjf- No . book » «* 

a large wooden secretary uAjffiz}** »P» rt »*n». « 

-flea possessor. The en- 

the walls were painted 
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year, on account of the coldness of the ether apartment, and 
where he composed the greater number of his works. It 
was a small square building, situated on the side of a ter- 
race, and was ornamented with drawings of birds and beasts. 
Prince Henry of Prussia called it the cradle of natural 
history ; and Rousseau, before be entered it, used to fall on 
his knees and kiss the threshold. At nine o'clock Buffon 
usually took an hour s rest ; and his breakfast, which con- 
sisted of a piece of bread and two glasses of wine, was 
brought to the pavilion. When he had written two hours 
after breakfast, he returned to the house. At dinner he 
spent a considerable portion of time, and indulged in all the 
gaieties and trifles which occurred at table. After dinner 
he slept an hour in his room, took a solitary walk, and, 
during the rest of the evening, he either conversed with hi? 
family or guests, or sat at his desk examiryog the papers 
which were submitted to his judgment. > nine o'eloe* he 
went to bed to prepare himself for the y* e routine of judg- 
ment and pleasure.' Among his o\k* studies (he alleged 
burning of the Roman fleet, unjK **arcellus, by Archi- 
medes, on its approach within b£* °** *>y means of mir- 
rors, attracted his attention, n « commenced » series of 
experiments, with the vie>? • j V * r !7 ln S tl] » fact. After 
several experiments an*Z"* ,d * rao ' 8 expense, he con- 
structed a great mirrq r r'"f°« e<1 of 168 piece* of pUi„ 
silvered glass, six in>^fij"f* Between each was an 
interval of four Ijr^ J&H gave the expert" 

mentalist a viewj^* »'° h 'i 1- J naehiB « W *V to 

be directed, t^tf Te nlE? ° Wed of e *««n»ive nio. 
.ion ; for thZVlrts'.nd'^rin*^ 1 ^ 
With an ar/Ce commenced 1 hi. P " npt : Havin K merle his 

!<3rd fVas set on flrp at tl,. j; . wm,n . kee » covered 
Errors bel„g\Z? h to Cr™ U^l^ 
tt in the stand, h" IL ° n . ,s > «* ihrir 



nces, lynited 



Siotures relieved the naked i 
istracted the thoughts of/ 



trance was by green I 
green, and the interiq 
account of the eleva 
ther cabinet, 



earance of a chapel, on 
Within this was ano- 
the greater part of the 



ttZi^rtfffZ&SJ* * •f-okTde-n.ely^ 
ing it to *mV?^&$?^*^«W. 
• clock, on the «th of the! same »nn.T , f. bMu , wd ' At » 
•mall sulphured chiM »f t , 5 th ' 16 < roJrror » 

^tancc o P f utfr&ifl* ^ft* «l h < 
seconds were sufficient to „ r «j"„" , * . bright: a few 

mid-day of the 10th of Anril i„S C i ear sun > ** 
tarred nr-plank, t^ln^^^jT^ * 
two on the asm* «inv • P.. ° ■ 
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pi ange it into water for the purpose of quenching the (Ire ; 
148 mirrors performed this at a distance of 150 feet. On 
the 11th of April some small combustibles were ignited by 
12 mirrors, at 20 feet ; a large pewter flask, 6 lbs. in weight, 
was melted by 45 mirrors at the same distance, 'and some 
jhin pieces of silver and iron were brought to a red heat by 
117. These experiments led him to others, having for 
their object the structure of mirrors by bending glass upon 
spherical moulds ; but his great difficulty appears to have 
been encountered in the cooling and grinding, and only 
three, it is said, were preserved out of twenty-four. He pre- 
sented one of these, having a diameter of 46 inches, and 
considered as the most powerful burning-glass in Europe, to 
the King of France. 

Hitherto we have seen Button devoting himself to his 
studies with unwearied diligence ; but the more abstruse of 
the sciences and -the formation of his style appear to have 
almost entirely occupied him up to a certain period. 

Some few years, however, before he commenced the ex- 
periments above recorded, he was, at the age of thirty-two 
(about the year 1 739), called to succeed M. Dufay, who, 
struck by a mortal disease (the small-pox), had recommended 
Buffo n to the minister as the only man capable of following 
up his projects in the office of intendant of the Royal Garden 
and Museum, wherp he planted the two avenues of lime- 
trees which terminate towards the extremity of the nursery, 
and mark the limits of the garden at that period. The 
appointment seems to have at once awakened his dor- 
mant love for the study of natural history. His ardent mind 
took an immediate and comprehensive view of the subject, 
and commencing with the theory or history of the earth as his 
basis, he followed it out through the great work which has 
immortalized his name as a zoologist, calling to his assist- 
ance the talents of men who were most deeply versed in 
particular branches of the study : — the names of Daubenton 
and Lacipcde stand pre-eminent among those who were 
thus associated with him. 

His marriage with Mademoiselle' de Saint Belin, in 1 762, 
appears to have been productive of great happiness to both 
parties, for she is recorded as anxiously watching all his 
steps on the road to fame, and rejoicing with him at the 
h»nours wTO**i were showered upon him by crowned heads 
and learned soc»ties. Louis XIV., in 1 776, raised his estate 
into a corapte, aw invited him to Fontainebleau, with a view 
of inducing him to jwept the office of Administrator of the 
Forests of France, "^Buffon declined the office. 

His days appear to m. x heen paOTe j m great tranquillity, 



uninterrupted till a late k-^j of hjs life> when lhat cfuel 
disease, the stone, came o-: m bitter the rest of it. This 
torturing malady seems to nav^ ecome seriously distressing 



^fj^rtuned to submit to an 
but he never wouia co,_ 

n t T Kaii /rh Kid m a«H * a** 1 



about his 73rd year, 

operation, but he never wuu.u th . hig medical 

. attendants assured him of 0 pi nioni it i» stated, 

was confirmed on examination a^r t j eath which took 

place on the 16th of April. 1788, at \ f nfter 
eight year, of intense suffermg. ™J** stone ., some 
of them as large as a bean, are said to h«^ een found in 
his bladder. . X 

His body was embalmed, and placed tn *\ 
with that of his wife, at Montbard. rae vau " 

The respect paid to his memory was great, apJ. 
honour on the assemblage of academicians and ptonea 
rank and distinction who followed his remains to the Uot 
It* is said that above 20,000 people had congregated to », 

th Condorcet! a Broussonet, Vicq d' Azyr, and Lacdpede were 

W Bufibn ?eft e an°on*y son, whose abilities were considerable, 
and whose attachment to his parent was extreme, if indeed 
filial love can ever be extreme. He was in the army, and 
had risen to the rank of major in the regiment of Angou- 
rnois We have seen the father's obsequies celebrated by 
the ereat and good, and attended by the people; but this 
homlge to a great genius was soon to give way to the storm 
that darkened the political horizon of all Europe. The son 
of the great Comte de Button expiated the crime of his birth 
on the scaffold which had already reeked with the noblest 
blood of France ; and even the bones of the father— the 
man whom the people had delighted to honour— could not 
escape desecration. The remains of the illustrious zoologist 
were torn from the grave ; the lead in which he was hearsed 
was plundered, and his monument was razed to the ground. 
It is confidently stated, that among the frenzied populace 



who perpetrated this sacrilege were many of hi* own re- 
tainers — of those who had followed him to that very grave 
with reverential mourning. Nor were this baseness and 
disgrace confined to a host of furious madmen, drunk with 
political excitement ; for when a citizen, to whom science 
was dear, complained to the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion of the outrage, and proposed that Button should have 
a place in the Pantheon, he was answered that the temple 
would be profaned by the presence of one who had been 
connected with the aristocracy of France. 

The character of Button's mind seems to have been com- 
prehensive, exhibiting an insatiable desire of knowledge 
joined with a persevering fondness and appetite for study 
rarely to be found : to these gifts nature had added a roost 
fervid imagination, and his biographers have superadded 
no small portion of vanity. If by vanity be meant an 
anxious solicitude for a literary immortality, ' that last 
infirmity of noble minds,' which was continually betraying 
itself. Button was without doubt a vain man. He would 
read to his visiters those passages in his works which were 
his greatest favourites, such as portions of his natural his- 
tory of man, the description of the Arabian deserts in the 
account of the camel, and his poetical pages on the swan. 
The last affected Prince Henry of Prussia, to whom the 
author read it when he was on a visit to Montbard, so 
strongly that he sent to the zoologist a service of porcelain 
on which swans were represented in almost every attitude. 

Button was of a noble countenance and commanding 
figure, and his fondness for magnificence and dress seem 
to hare amounted almost to a passion. It is curious to 
observe such an intellect as his finding time in the midst of 
the severest studies" to submit his head to the friseur often 
twice and sometimes three times in the day, and to make 
his toilet m the extreme of the fashion. On a Sunday, 
after the service of the church, the peasantry of Montbard 
came to gaze on the count, who, clad in the richest dress, 
and at the head of his son and retainers, was wont to exhi- 
bit himself to their admiring eyes. This last exhibition 
however may have been a trait of the times. 

Hit devotion to study soon ripened into a habit, and be- 
came hit solace under the excruciating torments which 
irabittered the last years of his life. When asked how he 
had found time to do so much, he would reply, ' Have I 
not spent fifty years at my desk ?' 

Button's style was brilliant and eloquent even to the verge 
of poetry ; and it is worthy of remark that a mind which had 
been trained and disciplined in the severity of the exact 
sciences should surrender the reins so entirely to the most 
luxuriant but wildest imagination. Hence, as is observed 
in the article on birds, he was often arraigning nature at 
the bar of his fancy for some supposed defect of design, 
when the fault was in his own want of perception of the 
end to which that design was directed, arising from his not 
being acquainted with the habits to which it ministered. 
His observations on the bill of the avoset, on the structure 
of the sloth, and on the melancholy condition of the wood- 
pecker (picus), are examples of this habit ; upon the wood- 
pecker he is quite pathetic, but, as in all such cases, he 
bestows his pity upon a very unworthy object. 

He has been charged with infidelity ; but this, like some 
others, is a charge easy to be made and hard to be disproved, 
though it must be admitted that hit works afford ground 
for it. There is no doubt that his opinions drew down the 
censure of the Sorbonne, and in the 4th vol. of his ' Histoira 
'aturelle' will be found the letters of the Faculty of Theo- 
pt and the answers. His moral character, we are com- 
evil, to add, was far from good, there being too much 
to ade in proof of his licentious habits and conversation 

His f doubt on the subject, 
that fames were numerous, and hare obtained for him 
translation&oh he is said to have so much desired. His 
' Fluxions," bVales's ' Vegetable Statics,' and of Newton's 
pear to have bf which he prefaced with great ability, ap- 
style as well as overtaken with a view of improving his 
of the Royal Aea< Mlc j n g his knowledge. The Memoirs 
member, contain niai. 0 f which he was so distinguished a 
into these and other col^U papers ; but without entering 
of his opus magnum, the. j on s, we proceed to the notice 
editions the first in 36 vo^e Naturelle." Ofthe4to. 
appeared in 1749, and was K-rinted at the royal press, 
to 1788 ; another was publisht. ur$e 0 f publication down 
years, in 28 vols, but this is oom u7 74 a nd the following 

vely of less value fpr 
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though it contains the supplementary matter, Daubenton's 
Anatomy is cut out, and the plates are considered as worn 
and bad. Of the Supplement 6 vols, appeared in Buffon's 
life-time. The 7th was published in 1789, by Lacepede, 
after Buffon's death, and, in it, Lacepede expressed his deep 
regret for the loss. 

In the department of the birds Buffon was assisted by M. 
Oueneau de Montbeillard, Baillon, and the Abb£ Bexon. 
There are 5 vols, on minerals : a history of vegetables was 
also contemplated. 

The magnificence of the ' Planches Enluminees' is well 
known to every collector. 

The ' Histoire Naturelle' has been translated into Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, German (twice with additions), and English.* 

Voltaire, D'Alembert, and Condoreet were among the 
most severe critics of Buffon's hypotheses ; but the first did 
not add to his fame by an attack which exhibited more 
point than learning, and the last pronounced his eulogy. 
(L'Homme aux quarante ecus, chap. 6 ; and also Dialogues 
d'Evhimire, &c., vol. xxxv. ed. of Lequien.) His system 
of organic molecules, and his theory of generation, faded 
before the luminous observations of Holier, Spallanzani, 
and other experimental philosophers. 

BUFFOON, a jester; the name is said to be derived 
from 'buffa,' a word of the corrupt latinity of the middle 
ages, synonymous with ' alapa,' i. e. a slap on the cheek. 
' Buffe' and ' Buffet' in the old French, and Bofetada in 
Spanish, were used in the same sense. Mountebanks and 
clowns in the farces used frequently to swell their cheeks 
with wind and then give each other a slap which produced 
a noise, to the amusement of the spectators. Hence are 
derived the word Buffones in Latin, the French Bouffons, 
and the Italian Buffoni (Ducange). Buffare or sbuffare 
in Italian means to puff the wind through the mouth. The 
English word buffoon is now generally used in a contemp- 
tuous sense. The Italians have two distinct words, Buffo 
and Buffone. Buffo is a theatrical term : opera buffa, corn- 
media buffa, is a burlesque play, in contradistinction to opera 
seria and commedia di earattere, or serious comedy. The 
buffo is one of the principal characters in those plays corre- 
sponding to the English clown ; in an opera there are 
often two, primo buffo and secondo buffo. Buffone in Italian 
means a funny ludicrous fellow, but not always in a con- 
temptuous sense. Bouffon in French and buffoon in Eng- 
lish have been occasionally used as synonymous with king's 
fool, a well-known character at courts in former times. 

BUFO. [Frog.] 

BUG, one of a numerous tribe of insects which constitute 
the order Hemiptera, belonging to the family Cimicidsa 
(Leach), and genus Cimex, under which head the structure 
of the common bug together with its generic characters is 
given: at present we will confine ourselves to a brief ac- 
count of the habits of this insect. 

It has been said that the bed bug was not known in 
England previous to the great fire of London in 1666, and 
that it was first imported from America in the timber 
brought over to rebuild that city ; of the accuracy of this 
statement however there is considerable doubt. It appears 
to have been well known in various parts of Europe long 
before that time. Its shape, colour, and the offensive smell 
which it emits when touched, together with the circum- 
stance of- its deriving its nutriment from blood sucked 
through a long pointed proboscis, which when not in 
use lies parallel with the underside of the body, are all 
circumstances too well known to need comment. The 
female bug deposits her eggs in the beginning of summer; 
they are of a tolerable size compared with that of the insect, 
of a whitish colour, and each fixed to a small hair-like stalk, 
which, when the egg is first deposited, is apparently of a 
glutinous nature, and readily adheres to anything which it 
touches. The places generally chosen to deposit the eggs 
in are the crevices of bedsteads and other furniture, or 
the walls of a room. In about three weeks it is said these 
eggs hatch, and the young bug comes forth — an active 
larva, very closely resembling the parent insect except in 
size.t The larva then undergoes the usual transformation, 
and becomes a perfect insect in about three months. 

* Sconini's Histoire Naturelle. generate et particuliere, nccompagneo de 
Hotel, etc.. published at Parts from 178S to 1807, forma a complete course of 
Natural Htuory. in 137 volt. 8vu.. containing Button' s works, and tho labours 
of the most able naturalists of the time, who assisted the editor in their several 
departments. 

t The structure of the tntennn and some other parts, however, difler from 
those of the perfect Insect, 



What was the natural habitat of this insect, which 
differs from most of its tribe in having no wings, is difficult 
to say ; the species of bug which come nearest to it in affi- 
nity are generally found under the bark of trees, a habitat 
which the flat form of our insect is well adapted for. Pigeons, 
swallows, &c, are said to be harassed by bugs as well as 
man. 

Various means have been proposed for destroying these 
insects, but we would recommend cleanliness as the best 
BUG (river). [Boo.] 

BUGBY, an Alpine district of France, inclosed on the 
S.E., S., and S.W. by the Rhdne, which here forms a con- 
siderable bend; several maps, however, make it extend 
across the Rhdne into Savoy. It is a mountainous country ; 
the heights are crowned with wood, especially firs; the 
valleys afford pasturage to a great quantity of cattle, from 
whose milk the inh. make cheese, which' furnishes them 
with an important article of trade. The other chief articles 
of trade are cattle, wood, nuts, and hemp. The little city 
of Belley was the capital of the district 

Bugey formerly was subject to the counts (afterwards 
dukes) of Savoy, by whom it was ceded to France by the 
treaty of Lyon, a.d. 1601. 

BUILDING ACT. [Brick, p. 410.] 

BUILTH. [Brecon.] 

BUITENZORG. [Java.] 

BULAMA. [Bissagos.] 

BULB, a bud, usually formed under ground, having 
very fleshy scales, and capable of separating from its parent 
plant. Occasionally it is produced upon the stem, as in 
some lilies. [Bud.] 

BULBOUS PLANTS, or those which spring from a 
bulb, form so peculiar a class among the objects of the 
gardener's care, as to require a short notice. 

Bulbous plants are usually found wild in light sandy soil, 
in sheltered places ; they spring up in the wet season, grow 
rapidly, and flower beneath a steady sun, and by the time 
their seeds are ripe their leaves wither, and the bulbs fall 
into a state of rest, which lasts generally for half the year. 
When they first begin to grow, their young stems are 
nourished to a great degree by the inspissated sap con- 
tained in the fleshy scales of which all bulbs consist ; by 
the time they have acquired vigour enough to attract a 
sufficiency of nutritive matter from the soil by aid of their 
roots, the bulbs are so much exhausted that their* external 
scales never recover, but dry up and fall away, while their 
place is supplied by an addition of new scales to the centre , 
of the bulb. In order to secure flowers, and a state of 
vigorous health for the succeeding year, it is necessary that 
the new scales should, during the growing season, be filled 
as completely with nutritive secretion or inspissated sap, as 
those were that first existed ; and it is this to which the 
cultivator has especially to direct his attention. Now the 
only way to secure this result is to present the leaves during 
the whole time of their growth to the influence of solar light, 
because it is only by such agency that nutritive matter can 
be generated. If this is attended to, bulbous plants will 
go on growing and flowering and multiplying themselves 
from year to year, provided care is taken, firstly that the soil 
which actually surrounds the bulbs, which are extremely 
succulent, is not retentive of moisture ; and secondly, that 
the roots when they are emitted should have access to an 
abundant store of food. These circumstances are attended 
to with great care by the Dutch, who possess an exclusive 
trade of some value in hyacinths, tulips, and similar plants, 
in consequence of their low sandy fields being naturally 
capable of satisfying the conditions above mentioned. This 
will be evident from the following account given of the 
bulb-grounds near Haarlem by a competent observer : — 

"Wherever the bulbs do well, he found the soil to be of the 
lightest description of sand, such as can be blown away by 
the wind, with the water standing under it not nearer the 
surface than 15 inches, nor farther below it than 2 feet 
6 inches. This, it seems, is the level of the water in the 
adjoining canals and ditches ; and it is owing mainly to the 
points of the fibres going down to»this water that the plants 
are so fresh and vigorous, while the dry sand above prevents 
their bulbs from being rottbd. As a proof of the exceeding 
lightness of the soil, immediately after putting in a crop in 
the spring season, the surface is raked, and generally 
thrown into beds; cow-dung mixed with water is then 
thrown from barrels wheeled along the alleys over the 
whole surface with a scoop, so as to cover it all with a thin 
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crust, through which the finest seeds vegetate, and without 
which the entire surface would be blown away. The cow. 
dung is taken fresh from the cow-house. (Gardener't Ma- 
gazine, and Loudon's Encyclopedia of Horticulture.) 

That with many bulbous plants the gardeners of this 
country have little or no success is obviously owing to one 
of the following causes. They do not expose the plants 
when growing to a sufficient quantity of light, keeping them 
in badly lighted greenhouses or frames, or in the windows of 
dwelling-houses ; or if they do expose them freely to light, 
they do not protect them with sufficient care from the 
effects of nightly frosts, by which the leaves become injured 
and unhealthy. Thus Guernsey lilies (Nerine sarniensis) 
seldom flower in our gardens the second year, although 
they may have blossomed finely the first year of their im- 
portation. The reason is, that the first flowers exhaust the 
bulbs, and the leaves appear so late in the season, that 
between the short and gloomy days of autumn and the 
ill-lighted greenhouses in which such plants are kept, they 
are unable to prepare a supply of food sufficient to replace 
that which the first year's flowers consumed ; and conse- 
quently flowers in the second year are either not formed 
at all, or if formed, cannot be developed. Mr. Knight put 
these principles to the test by stimulating Guernsey lilies 
into vegetation sufficiently early for their leaves to enioy 
the full influence of the summer's sun ; and he found that 
bulbs so treated flourished as well the second as the first 
year. Another cause is our not attending enough to the 
nature of the soil in which bulbs are grown. It should be 
always remembered that their scales are not only succulent, 
but very absorbent; and that if the soil is retentive of 
moisture, they will not only become gorged with fluid, and 
consequently unhealthy, but the nutritive matter which 
they contain will be so much thinned as to be less fit for the 
food of the young leaves. This is doubtless the reason 
why the Dutch are so careful to select the lightest soil they 
can find, and, for the fluid necessary to support the 
growing plants, they trust to the watery stratum which is 
found some distance, from 9 inches to 2 feet, below the 
station of the bulbs themselves. 

As bulbs are very much cultivated in this country in 
glasses of water for the ornament of sitting-rooms, the 
manner in which they can be most successfully treated 
under such circumstances deserves a brief notice. It has 
' been alre*ady stated that if bulbs are placed in contact with 
water they are liable to rot ; it is consequently desirable 
that the water into which they are to root should be at least 
an inch below their base. To enable them to bear their 
leaves and flowers with vigour they should be abundantly 
furnished with roots, and this should have been secured for 
some short time before the stems and leaves are allowed to 
grow. But as the leaves are easily excited by light and 
warmth it will frequently happen, when bulbs are placed 
in water-glasses in sitting-rooms, that their leaves are formed 
before the roots, and that the flowering is consequently 
weak and imperfect To prevent this, it is desirable always 
to commence the forcing of bulbs by placing them in a 
damp closet or cellar where there is just warmth enough to 
excite them into growth ; in such a situation the roots will 
strike out freely, but the leaves will remain at rest. After 
the roots are sufficiently formed, the glasses may be gra- 
dually removed into the light, and the leaves and flowering 
stem will then be developed with great vigour. After this 
there is nothing to guard against except too much heat and 
too great an absence of light ; the former will cause the 
leaves to grow too rapidly, and to become what is techni- 
cally called drawn, unless a much larger quantity of direct 
solar light is permitted to act upon tbem than we can have 
the opportunity of procuring in the months when bulbs are 
forced. They should therefore be kept in a south window 
in a cool room, and never removed to the interior of the 
apartment until their flowers are ready to unfold. 

We have only to add a word or two upon the propagation 
of bulbs. They generally multiply by forming clove* in 
the axils of their scales ; such cloves or young bulbs are in 
reality buds, and one such must exist in a rudimentary 
state at the base of every scale [Buds]. But it is only in a 
few species that more than two or three develop ; in the 
common garlic a larger number than usual is constantly 
produced. . When the number naturally developed is small, 
the multiplication of a new variety would be very slow if 
left to the unassisted efforts of the parent plant ; a little 
simple application of the principles of vegetable physiology- 



shows however the manner of increasing the number of 

cloves. The principal reason why bulbs such as hyacinths, 
for instance, produce only two or three cloves is, that tha 
powers of development inherent in the axillary buds cannot 
be called into action because of the exhaustion produced by 
the formation of a fine flowering stem ; if this be pre* 
vented, that sap which would otherwise be consumed by 
the flowers is directed into the axillary buds, which then 
become cloves or young bulbs in much larger numbers 
than otherwise. Consequently the destruction of the 
flowering stem when quite young is the most effectual 
mode of forcing the bulb to produce young ones. 

BULGA'RIA, a province of European Turkey, no* in- 
cluded in the Ejalet of Rum-Ili. [Ruii-Iu.] 

BULI'MIA (jSovXtpfa), canine appetite, insatiable desire 
for food. The statement of the quantities of food consumed 
by some persons labouring under this disease is scarcely 
credible, yet it rests on testimony the veracity of which thero 
is no reason to question. In the third volume of the ' Me- 
dical and Physical Journal ' an account is given, by Dr. 
Cochrane of Liverpool, of a man, placed under his own per- 
sonal inspection, who, in one day, consumed, of raw cow's 
udder, 4 pounds, raw beef 1 0 pounds, candles 2 pouuda, in 
all 16 pounds, besides S bottles of porter. M. Percy, a sur- 
geon-in-chief to the French army, made a report to the 
National Institute of the case of a soldier who was in the 
constant habit of devouring enormous quantities of broken 
victuals, basketsful of fruits, and even Irving animals ; the 
details given of the quality as well as of the quantity of arti- 
cles consumed by this man, without ever satisfying his rave- 
nous appetite, are too disgusting to be related. Dr. Cop* 
land gives an account of two cases of this 'disease, which 
occurred in his own practice in children, one seven years of 
age and the other nine. ' In both these, but in the younger 
especially, the quantity of food devoured was astonishing. 
Everything that could be laid hold of, even in its raw state, 
was seised upon most greedily. Besides other articles an 
uncooked rabbit, half a pound of candles, and some butter, 
were taken at one time. The mother stated that this little 
girl, who was apparently in good health otherwise, took 
more food, if she could possibly obtain it, than the rest of 
her family, consisting of six besides herself. In both this 
and the other case the digestion seemed to be good. A 
nauseous smell emanated from the bodies. These children, 
who were both very intelligent, complained of no other un- 
easiness than a constant gnawing or craving at the pit of 
the stomach, which was never altogether allayed, but which, 
shortly after a meal, impelled them irresistibly to devour 
everything that came in their way, however disgusting.' 

The real nature of the morbid condition of the stomach 
and of the system in this disease is very imperfectly known. 
In several cases the health in other respects has appeared 
good, but in most cases there has been evident disease in 
various organs, and death has usually taken place at 
an early age. On the examination of the body after 
death the stomach has commonly been found enormously 
distended and sometimes misplaced ; tin duodenum and the 
rest of the intestines are usually in the same state of disten- 
sion ; the coats of all these organs are commonly thickened, 
and the valvule conniventes (the folds of the inner or mu- 
cous membrane of the intestines') as large as in carnivorous 
animals. Various organic changes have at the same time 
been found in the mesentery ana its glands, as well as in 
the liver, the pancreas and the spleen. 

There can be no question that most cases of this disease 
might be greatly mitigated, if not wholly removed, by the 
firm and constant restriction of the food to that quantity 
only which the wants of the system really require. Unless 
the individual have strength of mind to submit to the neces- 
sary privation, or unless, in the case of children, a steady 
and undeviating restraint be imposed, every attempt to re- 
medy the evil will be vain. If a rigid regulation of the diet be 
enforced, the cure will be materially assisted by a course of 
nauseating purgatives, as oil of turpentine rendered more 
active by castor oil. Several cases of great intensity have 
been completely cured by a steady treatment conducted on 
these principles. 

When inordinate appetite is merely the result of some 
other unusual or morbid condition of the system, that is, 
when it is what is called symptomatic ; when, as is often 
the cose, it is the consequence of great fatigue, or of inani 
tion, from long-continued acute disease, or of some malady 
attended with an extraordinary degree of secretion and ex- 
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eretton. and therefor* with the removal from the system of ft 
proportionate quantity of its nutrient matter, the disease 
e *n be cured only by the restoration of the system to its 
ordinary and sound state. 

BULl'MULUS, Leach's name for a genns of terrestrial 
molluscs, which he thus defines:— Shell univalve, free, roni- 
~ cally acuminated ; spire elevated, regular ; the last whorl 
Very large ; mouth entire, long ; pillar smooth, simple ; ex- 
ternal lip thin; internal lip inflected towards the middle, 
, with a hollow beneath. To this generic character the Rev. 
Lansdown Guilding observes that there should be the fol- 
lowing addition : ' Tentacula 4, the two upper ones long 
With terminal eyes : no operculum.' The last named author 
observes that it differs from Bulimus in the delicacy of its 
outer lip. It is indeed a Bulimus of Lamarck. [Bulimus.] 

Leach observes that Bulimulus trifasciatus (Bulimus 
Guadalupensis, Brug.), a very common existing West In- 
dian species, occurs imbedded in the same limestone which 
incloses the fossil human skeleton from the Grande Terra of 
Guadaloupe, now in the British Museum. ' Several skele- 
tons of men,' says Lyell (in the 3rd vol. of his ' Principles 
of Geology,' p. 190, last edit.) ' more or less mutilated, have 
been found in the West Indies, on the north-west coast of 
the main land of Guadaloupe, in a kind of rock which is 
known to be forming daily, and which consists of minute 
fragments of shells and corals, incrusted with a calcareous 
cement resembling travertin, by which also the different 
grains are bound together. The lens shows that some of 
the fragments of coral composing this stone still retain the 
same red colour which is seen in the reefs of living coral 
which surround the island. The shells belong to the neigh- 
bouring sea, intermixed with some terrestrial kinds, which 
now live on the island, and among them is Bulimus Guada- 
lupensis.' There is another human skeleton from the same 
rock in the Museum at Paris. Mr. Konig has published 
an interesting paper on the skeleton in the British Museum 
in the ' Philosophical Transactions.' 




[Bulimulus trilkaciatiu*.') 

BTJLPNUS or BULI'MUS, the name of a very extensive 
genus of terrestrial pulmoniferous molluscs. Lamarck 
arranges it under his Colimacit, a family of phytophagous or 
plant-eating trachelipods, respiring air by means of lungs, 
and protected by a spiral shell which is more or less elon- 
gated, oval, oblong, or turriculated, with an entire aperture 
longer than it is wide, and with a very unequal border, 
which is reflected in the adult. The columella is smooth, 
without any notch or truncation at the base, but .with an 
inflexion in the middle at its point of junction with that 
part of the peristome which it contributes to form. De 
BUinville places it under the Limacinea, his third family of 
Pulmobranchiata, whose organs of respiration are retiform, 
and line the cavity shunted obliquely from left to right upon 
the origin of the back of the animal, communicating with 
the ambient air by means of a small rounded orifice in the 
right side of the border of the mantle. Some of the species 
were placed by Linnteus under his genera Bulla and Helix. 
Seopoli and Bruguieres began the reform, and Lamarck 
carried it still further. But before we proceed, it may be 
necessary to say a word as to the origin of the term used to 
designate the genus. ' We constantly hear,' says Broderip, 
in the 4th volume of the Zoological Journal, ' among con- 
chologists the question, what is the meaning of Bulimus?' 
The author of the article entitled Lamarck's Genera of 
Shells, in the 15th volume of the Journal of Science, thus 
derives the word ' 0ovXtpoc, insatiable hunger — what title 
this genus has to so strange a name we know not.' It may 
not then be unacceptable to give a plain statement of the 
origin of the word. Swainson observes (Zool. Must., vol. i, 
Bulimus Melastomus) that ' the genus Bulimus was long 
ago formed by Seopoli, out of the heterogeneous mixture of 
shells thrown together in the Linnsan genus Helix.' Let 
us now turn to Scopoli's account of the source whence he 
derived the name. ' Proprium,' says Seopoli, ' itaque ex 
bis constituo et duce celeberrimo Adansonio Bulimos voco, 

* Tho shell variei much In colour. 



at to faeiliua adgnoscantur. Solam testam Bee animal In- 
habitans vidi, quod diversura esse a Limace affirmat Adan- 
sonius.' (Delicies, &c., p. 67.) Now Adanson has no suck 
genus as Bulimus, but he has such a genus as Bulinus. 
At plate 1, fig. G 2, in his Natural History of Senegal, will 
be found ' Le Bulin, Bulinus,' but the letters ' n' and ' u' are 
so confusedly engraven, that, at first sight, the word looks 
like Bulimus. In the text (p. 5), the word is printed 
Bulinus very plainly ; but neither Seopoli nor any of his 
successors appear to have noticed .it. Till the time of 
Lamarck, who confined the genus (still calling it Bulimus, 
after Seopoli and Bruguieres) to the land-shells with a re- 
flected lip, which now range under it, many land and fresh- 
water shells which have not a reflected lip, such as Achatina, 
Physa, Limneete, and Succinate, were also congregated 
under the name of Bulimus. The Bulinus of Adanson was 
a fresh-water shell, apparently a Ph) sa or Limnaea.' 

The shell is never orbicular, as in the Helices, but of the 
shape noticed at the commencement of the article ; the last 
whorl is always larger than the penultimate, and, indeed, as 
a general rule, may be stated to be larger than all the 
others put together. The mouth or opening is an oval 
oblong, and the border is disunited. The adult reflected 
lip or border on the right side is generally very thick, but 
this reflection is sometimes absent. The animal is very like 
that of Helix ; De Blainville says entirely so (tout-a-fait 
ssmblable). The head is furnished with four tentacula or 
horns, the two largest of which are terminated by the so- 
called eyes. There is no true operculum. The geographical 
distribution of the genus is very general, and there is 
scarcely a part of the world where the form does not occur. 
The great development of it takes place in the warmer 
climates, where some of the species are very large. 

The reproduction is by means of eggs, which are white 
and have a firm shell like those of birds : some of these eggs 
are of considerable size. The Bulini are androgynous, true 
hermaphrodites (Paracephalophora monoica of De Blain- 
ville), both the sexual organs being distinct* but existing in 
the same individual, and requiring the union of two for the 
continuation of the species. Three eggs were laid by one 
of the species, Bulinm ovalis, from Rio in a hot-house in 
the garden of . the Horticultural Society at Chiswick. It 
was brought over in October, 1828, by Mr. William M'Cul- 
loch, then gardener to the Right Hon. Robert Gordon, and 
presented by him to the Society. At first it appeared 
rather sickly, but after it had been kept in the hot-houso 
for some time, it recovered and began to move about. Mr. 
Booth, who was on the spot, says, * It cannot now be cor- 
rectly ascertained when it produced the first egg, but it was 
very shortly after its arrival ; I should think about the be- 
ginning of November. This egg was sent, by the desire 
of Mr. Sabine, to the Zoological Society. About the same 
time this year (1829), it produced a second egg, and, three 
weeks afterwards, a third; the latter was unfortunately 
broken by the animal itself, but the former is still in pre- 
servation. It fed upon lettuces and the tender leaves of 
cabbages ; the former seemed to be its favourite food. 
Sometimes it would devour two large lettuces, and then 
remain for days afterwards without touching food or moving 
from its place, except when cold water was sprinkled upon 
it During the day it was usually in a dormant state in the 
shade ; but towards the evening, when the house was moist 
and warm, it would spread itself out, and move from one 
part to another. It seemed to like moisture, and I have no 
doubt that it might have been preserved for years, if it had 
not been accidentally killed. On Saturday last it was at 
the end of the house where the fire comes in, and ventured 
too far upon the hot bricks after they had been watered. 
In the morning it was found fixed to them and quite 
dead.' * Bulinus ovalis, though it a good deal resembles 
Bulinus hcemastoma, which is here figured, is considerably 
larger. 

The species are multitudinous. Mr. Cuming lately 
brought home numbers of new ones from South America, 
and we are indebted to that gentleman, who has just de- 
parted on another voyage which has for its object the collec- 
tion of subjects of natural history, for the following account 
of the habits of Bulinus rosaceus. In the dry season he 
always found the animals adhering to the under side of 
stones, generally among bushes, and close at the edge of 
the tea-snore, within reach of the spray at times. On the 
lulls, about 1000 feet above the sea, they were observed ud- 

* Zoological Journal, vol t. p. 101. 
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hering between the lower leaves of an aloe-like plant, on 
the honey of whose flowers the giant humming-bird (Tro- 
chilus Gigas) feeds. The natives burn down clumps of 
these plants for the sake of the rings at the bottom of the 
footstalks of the leaves, which they use for buoys for their 
fishing nets and for baking the coarse earthenware which 
they make on the hills, because this part of the plant, 
when ignited, throws out a great heat. Between these 
leaves the Bulini lie, in the dry season, in a torpid state. 
In the spring (the months of September and October), they 
burrow in the shady places at the roots of this plant, and 
among the bushes on the sea-shore. At this period (the 
spring), they lay their eggs in the earth, about two inches 
below the surface. Mr. Cuming never saw them crawling 



about. In the dry season they were evidently hybemating, 
for their parchment-like secretion, which operates in place) 
of an operculum to seal up the animal, was strongly formed, 
and they stuck to the stones so tenaciously that Mr. 
Cuming broke many of them in endeavouring to pull them 
off. Chili and the neighbouring coasts of South America 

generally were the localities where the species was taken, 
aptain Phillip Parker King, R.N., who described the species 
in the Zoological Journal,* has the following notice of the 
power of the animal to exist in a dormant state: — 'Soon 
after the return of the expedition (his Majesty's ships Ad- 
venture and Beagle, — Survey, 1826 — 30), my friend Mr. 
Broderip, to whose inspection Lieutenant Graves had sub- 
mitted his collection, observing symptoms of life in some of 






[Bulinus Hetnasloma, nat. siie.j 



a. the egg; 6. the egg- shell broken, showing the young animal with its 
shell in situ ; e, the shrll of a young one just after exclusion from the egg ; 
d, the shell at a more advanced age, but before the lip is reflected ; e, the 
adult shell. The specimens figured were brought from Trinidad. It is found 



in the brakes of St. Vincent's and of the Antilles generally, t The young 
shell is semitransparent, but becomes opaque as it advances In age. The 
adult shell is brown, strongly striated or wriukled longitudinally, with a rose- 
coloured mouth. Epidermis brown. 




[Bullnus rosacea*, not. site.] 



a, an adult, with the animal as it is seen when In motion; b, a younf shell 
before Hut lip is reflected. The mouth is represented as sealed with the 
parchment-like secretion, which serves as an operculum when the animal Is 
hybernation c, eggshell broken, discovering the infant shell ; rf, egg un- 
broken. Figure a was taken from one of the specimens mentioned above 
when living in this country. Adult shell rough 1th; apex and upper whorls of 



a rose colour in flue specimens ; the other whorls brownish, mottled longltn- 
diunlly in One specimens with dirty white. Suture creuulated; lip white; 
throat brownish; epidermis greenish. 

e Vol. v. p. 342. 

t The Kev. Lansdown tiuilding adds Equinoctial America. 
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the shells of this species, took means for reviving the inha- 
bitants from their dormant state, and succeeded. After 
they had protruded their bodies, they were placed upon some 
green leaves (cabbage), which they fastened upon and ate 
greedily. These animals had been in this state for seventeen 
or eighteen months ; and five months subsequently another 
-was found alive in my collection, so that the last has been 
nearly two years dormant. These shells were sent to Mr. 
Loddiges's nursery, where they lived for eight months in 
the palm-house, when they unfortunately died within a few 
days of each other. Soon after the shells were first de- 
posited at Mr. Loddiges's, one got away and escaped de- 
tection for several months, until it was at last discovered in 
a state of hybernation : it was removed to the place where 
the others were kept, when it died also. The upper surface 
of the animal, when in health, is variegated with ruddy spots 
and streaks on an ash-coloured ground.' The only process 
used for revivifying these animals was placing them on a 
plate near a moderate fire, and sprinkling them with tepid 
water. Upon their restoration, they ate a considerable part 
of the parchment-like seal or operculum. They lived some 
time with Mr. Broderip before they were sent to Messrs. 
Loddiges. These animals had been packed up in a box and 
enveloped in cotton from the time of their capture to the 

Sjriod mentioned, when they were unpacked by Mr. 
roderip. Lyell notices this circumstance when treating 
on the geographical distribution of testacea, in the third 
volume of his Principles of Geology.* 
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[Button* lubriem] 

. a. nat. siie; b. magniOed. Inhabit! Northern Europe, and la common In the 
neighbourhood of Pari*. Shell smooth, shining, or a horn colour, inclining 
to fulvous; transparent 

Fossil Bulini. 

Deshayes, in his tables (see Lyell's Principles of 
Geology, voL iii. Appendix I. pp. 18 and 19; N.B. these 
tables are not printed in the last edition), enumerates three 
fossil species of Bulini in the tertiary formation, one of 
which is known to him from the sub-Apennine beds, and 
another from Paris, but he does not give the locality of the 
third, nor does he identify any of the fossils with recent 
species. De la Beche, in his geological manual, under the 
head of Fossil Shells, contained in the supracretaceous 
rocks of Bordeaux and Dax, enumerated by M. de Basterot, 
has the following notice: 'Bulimus? terebellatus, Lam., 
analogous to the existing species, Grignon, Placentine, Dax.' 
Lamarck (Animaux sans Vertebres, vol. vii. p. 534) de- 
scribes the shell of Bulimus terebellatus, a Grignon fossil, 
as two centimeters in length, and observes on the singu- 
larity of its mouth or opening, but he makes no allusion to 
its resemblance to any existing species. In the ' Annates 
du Museum,' he places it among the Bulimi with doubt, 
observing that it may, from its conformation, be probably 
marine, but keeping that generic name for it, because it 
approaches nearer to the Bulimi than to any other known 
genus. In the seventh volume of his Animaux sans Ver~ 
tebres, published eighteen years afterwards, he still arranges 
it among the Bulimi, and not under the head of ' doubtful 
species.' The fifteen species described by Lamarck in this 
volume are all stated to be fossil, and only the five last are 
separated as Espices douieuses. Of the not doubtful 
species, Bulimus sextonus, found fossil at Villiers and 
Grignon, bears a great resemblance, according to the author, 
to Bulinus lubricus ; but he observes that the opening or 
mouth of the fossil shell is much shorter than that of the 
recent, and that the summit of its spire is less obtuse. It 
may be doubted whether even the ten first fossil species 
enumerated by Lamarck are all true Bulini. De Blainville 
quotes Defrance for thirty-seven fossil species.* [Hklix.] 



• Vol. iii. p. 6, last edit 
. Foe the subdivisions (.... 
trmwora. (tooiwoeaa, etc. 
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t For the subdivisions according to On fafrm of (As thell, see De FerniMc's 
i. De Blainville, in his ' Ad ' 



v. •• -"r --- - Additions and Correc- 

tions, quotes the genus Balta of Pndeaux and Gray for one of his divisions 
of Bmhmut (the reversed or left-handed species with the opening pointed at 
the two extremities), and gives Bulintu citriniu as an example ; but the type 
Of the genus Balm UPupafragilii of Drapainaud. * 



BULL, GEORGE, was bom in the city of Wells, on the 
25th of March, 1634 : he received the first part of his edu- 
cation at the grammar-school of Wells, from which he was 
removed to the free school of Tiverton, in Devonshire, then 
superintended by Mr. Samuel Butler, who is reported to 
have had an excellent method of teaching. At fourteen he 
was admitted a commoner of Exeter College, Oxford ; but, 
in the following year, on refusal to swear to the engagement', 
' That he would be true and faithful to the Commonwealth 
of England, as it was then established without a King, or 
House of Lords,' he retired, with his tutor, Mr. Ackland, 
and several others, to North Cadbury. in Somersetshire, 
where he prosecuted his studies until his nineteenth year. 
By persuasion ut his friends he now went to reside with Mr. 
William Thomas, a Presbyterian divine, from whom he de- 
rived little or no assistance in the study of divinity. This 
residence however brought him into intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Thomas's son, who directed his reading, and sup- 
plied him with the writings of Hooker, Hammond, Taylor, 
&c. Mr. Bull was irregularly ordained, at the age of 21, by 
Dr. Skinner, ejected bishop of Oxford, at a time when it was 
' criminal for a Bishop to confer holy orders.' His profes- 
sional duties commenced in the parish of St. George, near 
Bristol. In 1658 he obtained the living of Suddington St, 
Mary near Bristol, where he became privy to an unsuccess- 
ful scheme of a general insurrection in favour of the exiled 
family, his house being one of the points of meeting. After 
the Restoration he was presented by Lord Chancellor Cla- 
rendon to the vicarage of Suddington St. Peter. These pre- 
ferments he retained until 1685, having distinguished him- 
self by his zeal, judgment, and charity, on all occasions. In 
1669 he published, in Latin, his ' Harmon ia Aposto- 
lica.' In the words of his biographer, Nelson, ' There 
having been, during the unhappy times of the great rebel- 
lion, a vast multitude of books written upon the subject of 
Justification, by the hot men of the several parties, some of 
whom in treating of it leaned too much to Popery or Ju- 
daism, others to Antinomianism and Liberalism, some again 
to Pelagianism and Socinianism, and others, lastly, to Ma- 
nicbaeisra and Fatalism, all very dangerous errors; and 
abundant of learned sophistry having been used in per- 
plexing the plain and natural sense of the divinely inspired 
writers ; and several hypotheses moreover invented purely to 
serve a turn, which did but the more still obscure what they 
pretended to clear up, and set at a wider distance those whom 
they laboured to reconcile bv their strained and metaphysical 
subtleties ; they not only disagreeing about what was meant 
by justification, but even by faith and by works, and in- 
deed about every term that is made use of either by St. 
Paul or by St. James when they speak to this point : and 
so feigning one apostle to write concerning a first, and the 
other concerning a second justification, or else one concern- 
ing a justification before men only, and the other concern- 
ing the same before God ; one concerning a true, the other 
concerning a false faith, with a multitude of other ground- 
less inventions, utterly foreign to the minds of both the said 
apostles; and many foolish contests having been started 
about words, that could have no other end but to raise a 
dust, there could nothing come forth more seasonably, if well 
done, than a treatise of this nature.' The object of this 
book, which consists of two parts, or dissertations, was to 
explain and defend, first, tho doctrine of St. James, and, in. 
the second, to demonstrate the agreement with him of St 
Paul; it being more particularly his aim, in the first dis- 
sertation, to show, ' That good works, which proceed from 
faith, and are conjoined with faith, are a necessary condition 
required from us by Uod, to the end that by the New Evan- 
gelical Covenant, obtained by and sealed in the blood of 
Christ, the mediator of it, we may be justified according to 
his free and unmerited grace.' In the second, ' havin* in 
the first place established this one point for his foundation— 
That St. Paul is to be interpreted by St. James, and not St. 
James by St. Paul, in consent with many of the antients 
(and particularly of St. Augustine himself,) who are of the' 
opinion that the General Epistle of St. James, the first of 
St John, and the second of St Peter, with that of St. Jude, 
were written against those who, by misinterpreting St. 
Paul's Epistles, had imbibed a fond notion, as if faith with- 
out works were sufficient to save them ; he sheweth whence 
this obscurity and ambiguity in the terms of St. Paul might 
probably arise, which was the occasion that persons not well- 
grounded came to mistake or pervert the same.' Bull 
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roves, that, where St. Paul speaks of justification by faith. 
• intends the whole condition of the Gospel-oovenant ; that 
the faith required implies obedience ; that it cannot be sepa- 
rated from obedience ; and that obedience is made necessary 
to justification. The publication raised much dispute among 
divines. The first open antagonist was Mr. John Truman, 
a Non-conformist minister. Dr. Morley, bishop of Winches- 
ter, and Dr. Barker, the one from the divinity chair at Ox- 
ford, and the other, in a charge to his clergy, forbade the 
reading of the book, as a rash intrusion into things too high 
for such discussion. Though, for a while, much prejudice 
was excited against our author, yet, when he published his 
answer entitled ' Examen Censure,' and his 'Apologia,' 
his reputation increased, and the soundness of his view was 
generally acknowledged. In testimony of his merit in this 
particular instance, Lord Chancellor Finch presented him 
to a prebend in the church of Gloucester. In 1689 he pub- 
lished his ' Confessio Fidei Nicense,' a work directed against 
the Arians and Sociuians, and Sabellians and Tritheists, by 
which he gained great celebrity both at home and abroad. 
In the same year in which he was preferred in Gloucester 
Cathedral, 1678, he received the rectory of Avening in 
Gloucestershire, from Philip Shepherd, Esq. ; and in the 
next year he was installed archdeacon of Llandaff, on the 
nomination of archbishop Sancroft, and about the same 
time was complimented with the degree of doctor of divi- 
nity by the University of Oxford, for the service he had ren- 
dered the church in his ' Defensio Fidei Nicense.' In 1694 
he published his ' Judicium Ecclesioo CatholicsB,' in vindi- 
cation of the Anathema, as in his ' Defensio ' he had vindi- 
cated the faith established at the council of Nice, against 
Episcopius. For this publication the thanks of the whole 
clergy of France were transmitted to him through Bossuet, 
bishop of Meaux. His last work, published before his death, 
was his * Primitive and Apostolical Tradition, &c.' in which 
he proved, against Daniel Zuickcr, that the pre-existence 
and divine nature of our Lord was an apostolical doctrine. 
In 1704 he was nominated to the bishopric of St. David's, a 
promotion which he at first declined, alleging his years and 
infirmities ; but at length he gave a reluctant consent, and 
was consecrated at Lambeth on the 29th of April, 1 70S. His 
conduct as a bishop, as well in the House of Lords as in his 
diocese, was such as to justify a belief that, had he been 
earlier advanced to that dignity, ho would have been of 
signal use. Close application to study had impaired his 
health, and he expired on the 17th of February, 1709, and 
was buried at Brecknock. After his death his sermons 
were published by his only surviving son, in compliance 
with his directions. Perhaps no sermons have more of a 
primitive character than those of Bishop Bull ; none more 
clearly discriminate between primitive doctrine and modern 
error. Their great * aim is to infuse into the hearts of 
Christians right apprehensions of the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, and therefore he deduceth them from Scripture, and the 
purest ages of the church ; and at the same time endeavours 
to make such an impression upon their minds that they 
might pursue their duty with some warmth, which he doth 
with so much more authority by how much it appeareth 
that he was affected himself with what he delivered to 
others.' Several tracts, which it is said cost him much 
labour, were lost by his own neglect. His works, with a 
copious account of his life and writings, were published by 
Robert Nelson, Esq. His Latin works were collected, 
during his lifetime, into one volume folio, by Dr. Grabe. 
(Nelson, and Biographia Britannica.) 
BULL-DOG. [Doo.] 

BULL- FIGHTS, a very antient and barbarous amuse- 
ment, which, under different modifications, has descended 
to modern times, and is found in many of the countries of 
Europe, though the English form of it (bull-baiting) may 
almost be said to have gone out of fashion. 

Bull-fights were known to the antient Egyptians ; and also 
to the Greeks more than 300 years before Christ. TheThes- 
talians had their regular festivals or days of bull-fighting. 
As the Thessalians were celebrated for their skill in horse- 
manship, it is probable their combats resembled those of the 
Spaniards, the most celebrated of modern bull-fighters, and 
the only European people that have preserved the sport in 
its perfection. The bull-fight, as we understand it, was not 
included in the games of the Roman amphitheatres. It 
appears to have been common among the Moors, who are 
generally said to have introduced it with the djerid and 
other equestrian and warlike sports into Spain in the eighth 



century. Though disgusting from the quantity of blood of 
bulls, horses, and men that frequently flows in the arena, a 
true Spanish bull-fight, like those exhibited at Madrid, 
Seville, Cadiz, and the great cities of the south, is a gallant 
and imposing spectacle. It ha* often been described in 
prose and verse. In the first canto of Lord Byron's Childe- 
Harold, there is a description of one at Cadis, which is not 
more poetical than it is correct. A few words in plain pros* 
may convey some notion of the game, to which Spaniards 
of both sexes and of all ranks are passionately attached. 

The amphitheatre, or plaza de toros, in the great cities, is 
an extensive edifice partly built of stone and partly of wood : 
it is open at top, with seats running round it and rising above 
each other, and is capable of accommodating from 5000 to 
10,000 spectators. The lower tier of seats is protected by a 
parapet, in front of which a very strong wooden fence, about 
6 feet high, is erected ; this fence runs (like the seats) all 
round the arena, at the distance of from 1 2 to 20 feet from 
the lowest tier of seats. The ground-plan of the plaza 
thus describes two circles, No. 1, or the inner circle, being 




the battle-ground, and No. 2, or tba outer circle, being the 

Elace where the men on foot take shelter when bard pressed 
y the bull. To allow of the latter movement, openings 
just large enough to admit a man sideways are made in the 
strong fence which separates the two circles. 

The actors on the arena are, first, the bull, which ought 
to be of the fierce Andalusian breed ; second, the picadores, 
or men who attack the bull on horseback; third, the ban- 
derilleros, who attend on the picadores, and are armed 
with sharp goads furnished with coloured streamers ; 
fourth, the chulos, or men with glaring coloured cloaks, 
with which they distract the bull's attention ; and filth, 
the matador, who directs most of the movements, gives 
the bull his finishing stroke, and who, in reality, may 
be considered as the chief performer. Each matador, as 
well as each picador, has generally two chulos attached to 
his person. When all is ready, there is a flourish of trum- 
pets ; then the picadores with lances in rest caracole within 
the barricade, and the banderilleros and chulos, in their old 
Spanish and bespangled dresses, step lightly into the arena. 
The trumpets sound again — the combatants take up their 
places, and all is quiet in the amphitheatre. Another 
flourish, and the bolts of the bull-stall are withdrawn, the 
gate in the barrier is thrown open, and the spectators shout 
El toro 1 (the bull t) who, if he be a good one, gets into the 
midst of the arena at a single bound. The picadores await 
his furious onset, their object being to wound him with the 
lance, and then give him the go-by, avoiding the shock of 
his charge, which is sometimes fatal both to man and horse. 
Generally speaking, however, the Andalusian horses used 
for the sport are thoroughly well in hand, and on their 
haunches, turning most nimbly on their hind legs ; and the 
men, by long practice, have such sure eyes ana hands, and 
are altogether so adroit, that any serious misfortune is to be 
looked upon rather as an accident than as an ordinary 
result. When any picador is closely pressed, the footmen, 
both banderilleros jind chulos, rush to his assistance, and, 
by pricking him with their darts, and waving their red, 
scarlet, and yellow scarfs before his eyes, nearly always 
succeed in drawing off the bull's attention. These attacks 
and defences are repeated until successive wounds from the 
lance and the shorter goads of the banderilleros cause the 
poor bull's flanks and shoulders to stream with blood. At 
first these wounds madden him, but the loss of blood and 
his furious exertions gradually weaken and dispirit him. 
In most approved bull-fights, at a certain stage, the pica- 
dores or horsemen withdraw, and leave the combat to the 
banderilleros, each of whom carries a banderilla or goad, 
about two feet long, ornamented with a pennant, in each of 
his hands, but no cloak or dazzling scarf of any kind on his 
arm. Thus armed, the banderillero runs up to the bull, and 
stopping short when he sees the animal's head lowered to 
attack him, he fixes the two shafts, without flinging them, 
behind the horns of the bull, at the very moment that it is 
preparing to toss him. The pain thus occasioned makes 
the bull throw back his bead and lose his blow, on which 
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the nimble-footed banderillero retreats, one of hit comrades 
comes up to the charge, or a chulo throws a cloak over the 
bull a horns, and ao, by blinding it, prevent* the renewal of 
the combat for some seconds. Should the banderillero fail 
in fixing hia darts, and should the bull be still fresh, he 
must rush to one of the openings left in the wooden fence, 
and creep into the outer circle. The nimblest of the ban- 
derillero*, instead of seeking the opening, which may be too 
distant for them to make in face of the bull's horns, will lay 
their hands on the top of the fence and spring over it ; and a 
line bull of the true breed has sometimes been known to go 
over after them, clearing the six-feet fence as an English 
hunter takes a five-bar gate. 

At length, bellowing* of rage and pain, and his wavering, 
uncertain onsets, show that the poor bull's death is near, 
■then a great man in the privileged government boxes 
waves his handkerchief, and another flourish of trumpets 
gives the signal to the matador to come forward and do his 
last office. Followed by some chulos as auxiliaries and 
assistants, the matador advances with a red mantle, or a 
piece of red cloth attached to a short handle, in his left 
hand, and a long well-proved sword in his right. He first 
of all drops on one knee in front of the royal or government 
box, doffs his cap, asks permission to finish the affair, 
draws his arm across his breast to the right and left, throws 
down his cap as a pledge that he must redeem, and then 
rises to do his work. The perfection of his performance 
consists in this— he must wait the bull s charge, his person 
being partially, and his toledo blade wholly, concealed be- 
hind the extended cloak, and he must so receive the bull 
on its, point that the sword shall penetrate up to the hilt in 
that particular part of the animal where neck and shoulders 
meet When this happens, the bull staggers for a second 
or two, and then drops in the midst of the enthusiastic 
shouts of men, women, and children. As soon as the bull 
is dead, and sometimes before, another blast of trumpets is 
heard and four powerful and richly caparisoned mules, with 
large bells round their necks and harnessed a-breast, trot 
into the arena. Their traces are hooked to a cross bar 
which is attached to the bull s horns ; trumpets are sounded 
and hands clapped, and away gallop the mules, bull and all. 
1 he barriers are again closed, and the lists ready for another 
exhibition of torture and blood. (See a very graphic account 
in Madrid in 1835; see also Doblado's Letters from Spain 
an « T°wnsend's Ter ? »«cw"ate and lively Travels in Spain.) 
BULL-FROG. [Froo.1 

BULLACE, the English name of a kind of plum, the 
prunus msitma of botanists. It is probably a mere variety 
of the sloe. 1 

BU'LLADvB. a family of marine mollusks, which authors 
seem to agree in placing in the vicinity of Aplysia or La- 
pty*ta> as it is more generally but erroneously written, 
rhus Lamarck arranges it among his Gasteropods, between 
the Calyptracians on one side and the Laplysians on the 
other, making the family to consist of the three following 
genera. Acera or Akera, Bullaa, and Bulla. Cuvier finds 
a situation for it in his fourth order of Gasteropods, the 
Tectibranchians (Monopleurobranchians of De Blainville), 
which includes both Aplysia and Umbrella. De Blainville 
places it next but one to his Aplysians (his family Patel- 
lotdea intervening) under the family Akera, the fourth of 
his third order (Monopleurobranchiata), of his second sub- 
class (Paracephalophora Monoica), of his second class ( Para- 
cephalophora.) 

Lamarck's Acwa and De Blainville'sZoAart'oare identical. 



the Triptire of Quoy and Gaimard evidently belong! to 
the genus Cleodora. 6 



Lob aria. 

Body oval-oblong, subglobular, appearing to be divided into 
four parts: one anterior for the head and thorax, one on 
each side for the natatory appendages or fins, and one 
posterior for the viscera. The anterior fleshy disk termi- 
nates in an approach to a point near the middle of the body ; 
the branehioe covered by the mantle are so posterior that 
they seem to be almost at the extremity of the body, and 
below them would be the analogous situation for the shell, 
ol which there is not even a rudimentary trace, Acera 
carnota. Lam. ; Bulla carnota, Cuv. ; Lobaria carnosa, 
Blainv., an European species, is the only example known ; 
but De Blainville observes that it may perhaps approach 
the small incompletely known mollusk on which MM. Quoy 
and Gaimard have founded their genus Triptire, and which 
is figured in the atlas of the voyage of the Uranie. Rang 
considers this opinion to be erroneous, for he declares that 




[Lobaria caraota.] 

Bulla a, 

Lamarck assigned this name to those of the family which 
have the shell entirely hidden in the substance of the 
mantle. This shell is very open and delicate, and can 
hardly be said to have more than the first rudiment of the 
rolled-up form which is in Bulla carried to greater per- 
fection. Bullaa aperta. Lam. (Bullaa Planciana, Lam. in 
the early edition of the Syst des Anim. sans Vert.) Amyg- 
dala marina (Amande de mer). Plane, Bulla aperta, Lin., 
Bulhi aperta and Lobaria quadriloba of Gmelin, which is 
found in almost all seas, generally on sandy bottoms, will 
serve for an example. The animal is whitish, more than 
an inch in length, and, as Cuvier observes, the fleshy shield 
formed by the vestiges of the Tenlacula, the lateral borders 
of the foot, and the mantle occupied by the shell, seem to 
divide it into four portions, whence Gmelin's term quadri- 
loba. The shell is delicate, white, semitransparent, and 
consists almost entirely of aperture. The stomach or 
gizzard is armed with three very thick rhomboidal bones or 
rather shelly pieces. 




(Bulla* «f erle.) 

Fig. 1 view of the baekj S. aid* Ti«w, the tight ; 9. the .art., but the m. 
tral neihy plate aeparated from the dorial lo thaw the parts between; 
4, view of the under side : a. the fleihv nl.t. whirh mw. ih. Dn i«ri fl . n .-, 



- — . • — "j r— "c-iumt iivui tiio uurami io mow me parts Deiween ; 
4, view of the under tide ; a, the fleshy plate which coven the anterior part of 
the body ; 6, the fleshy plate that aet> u a foot ; e, the part which contain! 
the shell ; d, a part of the branchiae ; t, the vent ; /, the common orifice of 
the testicle and oviduct ; 5. shell in its natural position ; 6, view of the under 
or concave side. 

Bullsea has been found at a depth ranging from near the 
surface to 12 fathoms. Mr. W. Clark found three English 
species, two of them (Bullaa catena and B. punctata) at 
Exmouth and Torquay in pools at the time of the lowest 
spring tides; and a third (Bullaa pruinosa) by dredging 
off Budleigh Salterton. The depth is not mentioned, but 
it is probable that it was considerable, for the author says 
that it is rare, and only occasionally to be procured by deep 
dredging seven or eight miles from the shore. The first of 
Mr. Clark's species, which is Bulla catena of Montagu, 
had a testaceous gizzard, but the gizzards of the other two 
were unfurnished with shelly appendages. (See Mr. Clark's 
description, Zool. Journ. vol. iii. p. 337.) G. Sowerby, when 
speaking of the use of the shelly pieces and their powerful 
adductor muscles, states that the animal of Bullaa aperta 
is sometimes distorted by having swallowed entire a corbula 
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nucleus, which is a very thick and strong shell, nearly 
equal in size to itself. 

De Blainville says of this genus that he characterises it 
somewhat differently from Lamarck, who established it, and 
who only places under it the Aceres (Acerata), whose shell 
is internal ; but as De Blainville considers the animal to 
be of the first consequence, he distinguishes under the name 
of Bulleea those species which, whether their shell be ex- 
ternal or internal, have the foot thickest and not dilated 
into natatory appendages, having, in fact, habits different 
from the Bulla;, according to his acceptation of the term, 
which swim very well and creep very badly. He divides 
Bulleea into 

1st. Those species which have an internal shell very in- 
completely rolled up without spire or columella, and selects 
as his example Bulleea aperta, the species figured above. 

2nd. Those species whose shell is internal and very incom- 
pletely rolled up, with a columella and alveolar spire (spire 
rentrie), and gives as an example Bulla ampulla. 

3rd. Species whose shell is internal, the lateral lobes cir- 
rhous and more developed, and gives as an example Fe- 
russae's Bulleea (Quoy et Gaimard), here figured from the 
Atlas Zoologique of the voyage of the Uranie. 




[Ferunae's Bulla*.] 

In the ' Additions and Corrections' to his Malacologie, 
De Blainville says that, in studying more attentively the 
species of these two genera, it seems to him that the greater 
part would be better placed under Bulla than under Bulleea, 
where he would leave only the species which serves for the 
type, and another lately brought from the seas of New Hol- 
land by Quoy and Gaimard. He then proposes an en- 
tirely new arrangement into seven groups represented by 
the following genera: 1. Bullina (Bulline) of Ferussac, 
with a projecting spire (example Bulla Lajonkairiana, 
Bast.) 2. Aplustre (Schum.) 3. Bulla. 4. Atys. (Montf.) 
5. The form represented by Bulla fragilis. 6. Scaphander 
(Montf.), which is Bulla lignaria. 7. Bulleea (Lam.). 

Sormetus. 

Cuvier observes that this form approaches very closely 
to that of his Bulla; te, but he adds that he does not find 
sufficient certainty in the imperfect materials afforded by 
Adanson, to enable him to found either a genus or even a 
species on them. De Blainville places it as a genus next 
to Lobaria, but his description and figure are taken from 
Adanson, and he is obliged to add that it is established 
upon an animal ' assez incompletement connu.' We give 
Adanson's figure, but we do not think any satisfactory in- 
ference can be drawn from it as to the position which Sor- 
metus should hold among the testaceous mollusoa. 




[Sonnetus Adansonii.] 

Bulla. 

Besides the true Bulladaa, the heterogeneous Bulla of 
Linnteus comprised some of the Physee and Achatinee, and 
of the Ovula, TerebeUa, Pyrulee, &c. : in short, the genus 
comprised animals of entirely different organization ; ter- 
restrial and marine testacea — the former breathing air and 
the latter respiring water— were there placed side by side. 
Lamarck retains the name (and Cuvier seems to adopt his 
arrangement) for the species whose shell covered by a slight 
epidermis is sufficiently large to afford a retreat to the 



animal, and is more perfectly rolled up than the shell of 
Bulleea. Lamarck describes the shell of his Bulla as com- 
pletely rolled up (enroulee), showing itself constantly un- 
covered. It is, generally speaking, only partially enveloped 
by the animal, which can retreat into it almost entirely, 
has no distinct columella nor any true spire, unless indeed 
that term be applicable to the apex of Bulla fragilis, which 
we now proceed to describe. Its shell is ovate-oblong, very 
thin and fragile, of a horn colour, with very small trans- 
verse strias, and the apex rises into the rudiment of a pro- 
jecting spire. 




[Bulla firsgills.J 

A, the shell showing the aperture. C. a view of the spiral end, showing 
the way in which the shell is rolled up. B, the animal. 

Lamarck says that it inhabits the English channel (La 
Manche), near Nantes and Noirmoutiers. We now pro- 
ceed to give an example of those species which while they 
have a little more solidity- than Bulla fragilis are still very 
delicate and fragile in their texture. 





[Bulla Velum.) 

The shell is very delicate, of a very light horn-colour 
when in fine condition, with a snow-white band about the 
middle, bordered on each side with a broad dark-brown 
one ; the apex and base are white, both bordered with dark- 
brown bands. There has been some confusion about this 
shell. Lamarck refers to the figure of it for Lis or rather 
Bruguieres' Bulla fasciata, but we do not see why Gmelin's 
name should be changed. Bom figures it as B. amplustre 
of the Svstema Naturae, which is a different shell, and is 
described, by Linnssus as having red bands. Bulla velum 
is said to be Oriental. 

As an example of the more solid Bullee, we take the well- 
known species Bulla ampulla. The shell is ovate and 
suliglobose, beautifully mottled with white, plum-colour, 
and reddish. Instead of a spire there is an umbilical alveo- 
lus. Lamarck gives as a locality both the Indian and 
American oceans ; Deshayes, the European ocean and the 
Indies. The fine specimens which we have seen were 
slated to hare been Oriental. 




[Bulla Ampulla.*] 



* From an oversight of the draftsman in not using a mirror, the shell i» 
made to appear reversed, or left-handed, as the collectors -say. 
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Among the solid Bulls we must mention the common 
Bulla lignaria of our coasts, with its testaceous stomach or 

fizzard, so well known as the vehicle of Gioeni's half error, 
alf fraud. He found these testaceous gizzards and elevated 
/hem immediately to the rank of shells sui generis literally, 
for he gave the genus his own name ana imposed upon 
many : he went so far as to describe the habits of his pre- 
tended testaceous animal. Draparaaud first exposed this 
piece of charlatanrie. 

Bulla has been hitherto found at nearly the same depths 
and on nearly the same bottoms with BulUea. 

Fossil Buxladje. 

Lamarck enumerates four fossil species, all of them from 
Grignon : G. Sowerby says that such are only to be 
distinguished in the tertiary beds and in the green sand. 
Deshayes in his tables,* speaking of tertiary fossils only, 
gives two fossil species of Bullcea, one from the sub- 
Apennine beds, and one from Paris. Of Bulla he enume- 
rates 23 fossil in the tertiary beds; and of these, two are 
both living and fossil, viz. Bulla lignaria and B . ampulla. 
The first Tie places in Sicily, in the sub- Apennine beds 
(Italy), and the English crag at Bordeaux and Dax, in 
Touraine, at Turin, Angers, Paris, and Valognes : in short, 
in the beds of the Pliocene, Miocene, and Eocene periods 
of Lyell. The second Deshayes quotes as occurring in beds 
of the Pliocene period only, viz. those of Sicily and the 
sub- Apennine beds (Italy). In his edition of Lamarck (vol. 
vii., 1 836,) he takes no notice of B. ampulla as a fossil, but 
notices B. striata (which he observes has been confounded 
with B. ampulla) as a fossil species. He also remarks on 
the confusion between B. solida and B. cylindrica, and 
proposes that B. solida should take the name of B. cylin- 
drica ; that the Bulla cylindrica of Bruguieres, living in the 
Mediterranean and European seas, should be called B. cylin- 
droma (Pennant's name) ; and that the fossil Bulla from 
the environs of Paris, confounded with the latter, should be 
named Bulla Bruguierei.-ir 

De Blainville places the following Mollusks under his 
family of Aceres (Acerata). 

Gastbroptera, 

whose body is divided into two parts, the posterior being 
globular and joined by a peduncle to the anterior portion, 
which is small, but enlarged on each side into a considerable 
muscular expansion transversely oval, and cut or hollowed 
out in the middle, both above and below, rendering the ex- 
pansion bilobated, as it were, and on organ for swimming, in 
place of a foot for creeping. The lateral gill is uncovered ; 
there is no shell. Example, Gasteroptera Meckeli, from 
the Sicilian 




(Gasteroptera Meckeli.] 

The genera Atlas and Belter ophon are also arranged 
by De Blainville under his Aceres. [Atlanta and Bklle- 
rophon.] 

BULLETIN, a French word which has been adopted by 
the English to signify a short authentic account of some 
passing event, intended for the information of the public. 
Bulletin is derived from ' bulla,' a sealed dispatch. (Du- 
cange, Glossarium.) When kings and other persons of 
high rank are dangerously ill, daily bulletins are issued by 
the physicians, relative to the state of the patient. In 
times of war, and after a great battle, bulletins are some- 
times issued from the head-quarters of the victorious army, 
and are sent off to the capital to inform the people of the 
success. This practice became common with the French 
grand army under the immediate command of the Emperor 
Napoleon from the time of the campaign of Austerlitz in 
1805 till his abdication in 1814. He issued a series of 
bulletins during each campaign, which were intended to 
give information to the people at home of the progress of 
his operations and the triumphs of his arras. They were 
written in a popular and somewhat inflated style, and at 
last fell into such disrepute with the Parisians, that they 

• Lyeir» • Principles of Geology,' 8vo. edit, vol. Hi. appendix 1. 
t The specific nasses 'cylindrica' and ' cylindracea' are so nearly alike, (hat 
»c fear there will still bo confusion. 



used to say of a man who lied largely, ' H ment comma un 

bulletin.' 

BULLEYN, ANN. [Boleyn.] 

BULLFINCH, or BULFINCH (in Latin Pyrrhula, 
in French Bouvreuil), the name of a genus of birds sepa- 
rated by Brisson from the Grosbeaks, afterwards again in- 
corporated with them, and now by Temminck and others 
again arranged under Brisson's name Pyrrhula. 

The following is Temminck's generic character : — 

Bill short, hard, conico-convex, thick, swollen (bombt) 
on the sides, compressed at the point and towards the edge 
(arite) which advances upon the forehead; upper mandible 
always curved ; lower mandible more or less so. 

Nostrils basal, lateral, rounded, most frequently hidden 
by the plumage of the forehead. 

Feet with the tarsus shorter than the middle toe; the 
front toes entirely divided. 

Wings short, the three first quills graduated (Itagees), 
the fourth longest. 

Tail rather long, slightly rounded or squared. 

The place generally assigned by ornithologists to the 
bullfinches,between the grosbeaks and the crossbills, appears 
to be their proper position. Their food consists principally 
of seeds and kernels ; and though the smaller species con- 
fine themselves for the most part to grain or seeds which 
they open, rejecting the husk, some of the foreign species, 
as Temminck observes, have the bill excessively large and 
strong, and capable of fracturing the most ligneous seed 
cases. Cold and temperate climates, adds the author last 
quoted, appear to produce the greatest number of species. 
They are found in Europe and America. The North of 
Asia appears to be equally their cradle, but they have 
never yet been observed in New Holland, and but few 
have been noticed in Africa, while South America produces 
many. All the known species are subject to a double 
moult. The males and females differ, and can be easily 
distinguished in all stages of life. The young of the year 
differ but little from the old birds, and only till their au- 
tumnal moult. 

European Species. 

We select as an example the common bullfinch, Le 
Bouvreuil and Bouvreuil commun of the French (Buff, 
and Temm.); Pivoine of the same nation, according to 
Belon ; FringtteUo marino, Ciufolotto, Suffuleno, Mona- 
chino, of the Italians ; Dom-pape of the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, Dom-herre of the Fauna Suecica, Blutftnck, Roth- 
burstiger Gtmpel, and Der Gimpel of the Germans, De 
Goudvink of the Netherlander, Y Chwybanydd,KaA Rhawn 
goch of the antient British, Loma Pyrrhula of Linneeus, 
and Pyrrhula vulgaris of Brisson. 

The native song of this common but pretty bird is very 
soft and simple, but so low that it is almost inaudible. Its 
call is a plaintive whistle, and when feeding it utters a low 
short twitter. It has however acquired great celebrity from 
the facility with which it learns to whistle musical airs, and 
from the retention of its memory when well educated and 
carefully attended to. ' Those which are to be taught,' says 
Bechstein, 1 must be taken from the nest when the feathers 
of the tail begin to grow, and must be fed only on rape-seed 
soaked in water and mixed with white bread ; eggs would 
kill them or make them blind. Their plumage is then of 
a dark ash-colour, with the wings and tail blackish brown. 
The males may be known at first by their reddish breast ; 
so that when these only are wished to be reared they may 
be chosen in the nest, for the females are not so beautiful 
nor so easily taught, though they answer the purpose of 
call-birds as well as the male.' Mrs. Charlotte Smith how- 
ever says (Nat. Hist, of Birds) she had a nest of bull- 
finches given her of which only one was reared : it was a 
hen, which she kept only because she had reared it, but the 
bird hung in the same room with a very fine Virginian 
nightingale, whose song she soon acquired, and went 
through the same notes in a lower and softer tone. ' Although 
the young,' continues Bechstein, ' do not warble before they 
can feed themselves, one need not wait for this to begin 
their instruction, for it will succeed better, if one may say 
so, when infused with their food ; since experience proves 
that they learn those airs more quickly and remember them 
better which they have been taught just after eating. It 
has been observed several times that these birds, like the 
parrots, are never more attentive than during digestion. 
Nine months of regular and continued instruction are ne- 
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eessery before the bird acquires what amateurs call firm- 
ness ; for if one ceases before this time, they murder the air 
by suppressing or displacing the different parts, and they 
often forget it entirely at their first moulting. In general 
it is a good thing to separate them from the other birds, 
even after they are perfect, because, owing to their great 
quickness in learning, they would spoil the air entirely by 
introducing wrong passages ; they must be helped to con- 
tinue the song when they stop, and the lesson must always 
be repeated whilst they are moulting, otherwise they will 
become mere chatterers, which would be doubly vexatious 
after having had much trouble in teaching them.' The 
translator adds to this that he does not recommend the 
employment of bird-organs for instruction, because tbev are 
rarely accurate, and their notes are harsh and discordant ; 
for bullfinches repeat the sounds exactly as tbev hear them, 
whether harsh or false, according to the instrument used. 
' The good and pure whistling of a man of taste,' he further 
observe*, ' is far preferable ; the bird repeats it in a soft, 
flute-like tone.' When one cannot whistle well, he recom- 
mends the use of a flageolet. 

In corroboration of this, the Hon. Daincs Barrington, in 
bis interesting letter to Dr. Maty, then (17/ A ) secretary ot 
the Royal Society, detailing experiments and observations 
on the singing of birds, states that, though many of them 
are capable of whistling tunes with our more gross intervals, 
as is well known by the common instances of piping bull- 
finches and canary-birds, this arises from mere imitation of 
what they hear when taken early from the nest ; for if the 
instrument from which they learn is out of tune, they as 
readily pipe the false as the true notes of the composition. 
And he adds, that as birds adhere so stedfastly to the same 
precise note* in the same passages, though they never 
trouble themselves about what is called time or harmony in 
music, it follows that a composition may be formed for two 
piping bullfinches, in two parts, so as to constitute true har- 
mony, though either of the birds may happen to begin or 

_ stop when they please. He procured such a composition by 

- Mr. Zeidler, which be sent with his letter, remarking that it 
need scarcely be observed that there cannot possibly be 
much variety in the part of the second bullfinch. Slaney, 
en the information of a friend, states that the bullfinches 
imported from Germany have been chiefly taught to sing by 
weaver* whilst at work at their looms, which is said to ac- 
count for the birds beginning to sing when the head of a 
person standing before him is moved backwards and for- 
wards. A single air with a short prelude is generally as 
much as the bird can learn and remember ; but Bechatein, 
who asserts this, allows that there are some of them which 
can whistle distinctly three different airs, without spoiling 
or confusing them in the least. In truth, as the same au- 
thor observes, there are different degrees of capacity among 
the bullfinches, as well as in other animals. One young 
bullfinch learns with ease and quickness, another with diffi- 
culty and slowly ; the former will repeat without hesitation 

„ several parte of a song ; the latter will hardly be able to 
whistle one after nine months' uninterrupted teaching. 
Those birds which learn with most difficulty are said to 
remember the songs, when once learnt, better and longer, 
sad rarely forget them even when moulting. To these 
attractive qualities of the bullfinch must be added its obe- 
dience ana capability of strong attachment, which it shows 
by a variety of little endearing actions; and it has been 
known even to repeat words with an accent and tone indi- 
cative of sensibility, if, as Bechstein observes, one could be- 
lieve that it understood them. Of its attachment the fol- 
lowing are instances :— Buffon asserts that tame bullfinches 
have been known to escape from the aviary, and live at 
liberty in the woods for a whole year, and then to recollect 
tiie beloved voice of the person who had reared them, re- 
turning, never more to leave her. Others, when forced to 

. leave their master, are said to have died of grief. They 
well remember an injury. One of them having been thrown 
down, cage and all, by some low people, did not seem at first 
much disturbed by the fall, but afterwards, when it saw a 
shabbily-dressed person, it fell into convulsions, and died in 
one of those fits eight months after the first accident. A 
.bullfinch belonging to a lady was subject to frightful dreams, 
under the pressure of which it would fall from its perch and 
beat itself in the oage ; but no sooner did it hear the affec- 
tionate voice of its mistress than, notwithstanding the dark- 
ness, it became at once tranquil, and mounted its perch to 
sleep again. Buffon 's story of the return of the escaped 



bullfinch is corroborated by the amiable qualities ascribed <b 
it by Bechstein, for be says that, among other feats, it may- 
be accustomed to go and return, provided the house is not 
too near a wood, and that the surest means of preventing 
too long an absence is to put a female bullfinch in a cage in 
the window, or to leave her in the room with her wing 
clipped ; when the affection of the male will soon bring him 
back to her, nor will he ever abandon her altogether. Our 
limits will not permit us to dwell longer on the manners of 
this interesting little bird in captivity, and we must refer 
the reader for such information and the mode of treatment 
to Bechstein's 'Cage Birds' above referred to. Several 
hundreds of taught birds, we may observe, are annually sent 
to Berlin, London, and other capitals, by the German bird- 
sellers, and form a small article of commerce, at a price 
varvine from one to several pounds sterling a piece, ac- 
cording to the merits of the bird. The time of the arrival 
of these merchants in London is April or May. 

Food. — In a state of nature the bullfinch feeds on pine 
and fir seeds, corn, linseed, millet, rape and nettle seed, all 
sorts of berries, and the buds of most trees, among which 
those of the oak, beech, pear, plum, cherry, and gooseberry 
are tavourites. Bewick says that in the spring it frequents 
gardens, where it is usefully busy in destroying the worm* 
which are lodged in the buds. Busy it is ; but we are com- 
pelled to add that its utility, to the horticulturist at least, is 
no longer questionable. In its devastation it may now and 
then, and no doubt does find a worm in a bud ; but its object 
is the bud, not the worm. ' They feed most willingly upon 
those buds of trees which break forth before, indeed are 
pregnant with, the leaves and flowers, especially those of 
the apple-tree, pear-tree, peach-tree, and other garden trees ; 
and by that means bring no. small detriment to the gar- 
deners, who therefore hate and destroy them as a great 
pest of their gardens, intercepting their hopes of fruit.' 
Such is Willughby's verdict. ' I have known,' says Selby, 
' a pair of these birds to strip a considerable-sized plum-tree 
of every bud in the space of two days. These buds are not 
swallowed whole, but first minutely divided by the tomia of 
the powerful bill.' ' Its delight, observes Mr. Knapp in 
his interesting and lively ' Journal of a Naturalist,' ' is in the 
embryo blossoms wrapped up at this season (spring) in the 
bud of a tree ; and it is very dainty and ourious in its choice 
of this food, seldom feeding upon two kinds at the same 
time. It generally commences with the germs of our larger 
and most early gooseberry ; and the bright red breasts of 
four or five cock birds, quietly feeding on the leafless bush, 
are a very pretty sight ; but the consequences are ruinous 
to the crop. When the cherry buds begin to come forward, 
they quit the gooseberry, and make tremendous havoc with 
these. I have an early wall cherry, a may-duke by reputa- 
tion, that has for years been a great favourite with the bull- 
finch family, and its celebrity seems to be communicated to 
each successive generation. It buds profusely, but is an- 
nually so stripped of its promise by these feathered rogues, 
that its kind might almost be doubted. The Orleans and 
green-gage plums next form a treat, and draw their atten- 
tion from what remains of the cherry. Having banqueted 
here a while, they leave our gardens entirely, resorting to 
the fields and hedges, where the sloe-bush in April fur- 
nishes them with food.' 

Neat. — Bewick places it in bushes,' and says that it is 
composed chiefly of moss, — Bechstein in the most retired 
part of a wood, or in a solitary quickset hedge, adding that 
it is constructed, with little skill, of twigs which arc covered 
with moss. Graves says that it is mostly found in the 
thickest part of a black or white thorn bush, and that it is 
composed of small twigs and moss, and is lined with soft 
dry fibres. Temminck states that it builds in the elevated 
and least accessible forks of trees (dans les enfourchemens 
cleves et les moins accessibles des arbres). Mr. Rennie 
observes, that he is at a loss to conceive on what authority 
Montbeillard describes the nest as consisting of moss, lined 
with soft materials, with an opening said to be the least 
exposed to the prevailing wind ; and no less why M. Tem- 
minck says ' it builds in the most elevated and least acces- 
sible forks of trees ;' and he quotes Latham as declaring 
that the bird rarely uses moss, observing that he has seen a 
considerable number of the nests, and never fouud any of 
the circumstances stated by Montbeillard and Temminck 
hold good ; and that he ' sometimes found them in low 
thick hushes, but most commonly on the flat branch of a 
spruce pine or silver fir,' usually about four feet from the 
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ground, and sometimes lower-. lie is inclined to say that 
the bird never uses moss. Selby agrees with Rennie, gene- 
rally speaking, and describes the nest as shallow and formed 
of small sticks, lined with a few root-fibres in a low tree, or 
in the thickest underwood ; and so does Jenyns, who places 
it generally in thick bushes, and says that it is composed of 
dry twigs and lined with fibrous roots. These discrepancies 
may perhaps be accounted for by difference of locality and 
circumstances, for we know how birds will modify their 
selection of materials in conformity thereto. The eggs are 
generally four or five ; Temminck says from three to six, 
but in this country the number is usually four, of a bluish- 
white, speckled and streaked with purphsh or pale orange- 
brown at the large end, and rather obtuse. The young are 
generally hatched in May or the beginning of June, and 
there are frequently two broods in a year. Time of incuba- 
tion fifteen days. 

Geographical distribution. — The species is widely spread. 
They are common in most parts of northern Europe, ex- 
tending into Russia and Siberia : in the south of Europe 
they occur only as birds of passage. They are said to winter 
in Italy. Gesner says that about the Alps the bird is called 
Franguel Invernengk — that is ' winter finch.' Bonaparte 
notes it as ' raro, d' inverno, Avventizio' near Rome. Thun- 
berg long ago said that the common bullfinch was found in 
Japan, and this is corroborated by Dr. de Siebold, for it is 
one of the European species which he found in that country. 
The bird is particularly common in the mountainous forests 
of Germany ; and it is from Cologne and other spots, 

' Where Rhenus strays his vine* among,' 

that the market for piping-hullfincbes is principally sup- 
plied. Bechstein mentions that there are schools for these 
little musicians in Hesse and Fulda, and at Waltershausen 
Hear Gotha. With us the bullfinch is a constant resident. 

Description. — Male : length about six inches and three- 
quarters, two inches and three-quarters being taken up by 
the tail, which is rather forked, and of a lustrous black, shot 
as it were with iron blue. Bill six lines in length, short, 
thick, and black. Shanks eight lines high, and black. 
Irides of a chestnut colour. Crown of the head, circle round 
the bill, and upper part of the throat of the same hue with 
the tail. Nape, back, and shoulders deep grey, or rather 
bluish-grey. Cheeks, neck, breast, belly (to the centre of 
it), and Hanks red. Rump and vent white. Greater wing- 
coverts tipped and margined with a French or pinkish- 
white, forming a transverse bar across the wing/ 




[Pyrrhul* Vulgaris Male.*] 



Female. — Somewhat less than the male, and of a reddish- 
grey where he is red : back brownish-grey : feet brownish- 
black. The colours generally less bright than in the male. 

* III provincial names are Monk, Po|><\ Caalhood, Coatlyhood, Hoop. 
Tony U..op, Alp, Nope. For B.lous opinion , in hia folio ediUon) that ill* 
bullfinch U Ihe ev**>.U and fu\xy*l(Ut<n of I ha Greeks, and our observ-a- 
Ilous thereon, lea Blackcap. The ' quatrain' In the small 4to„ 1557, makes 
the bullfinch lay njtlin egfa, 



Young of the year. — At first ash-colour, with wings and 
tail of blackish-brown ; afterwards more like the female till 
the autumnal moult ; but the young males may always be 
known by the greater tinge of red about the breast. 

Varieties. — 1. Black. — This variety may be produced 
artificially by feeding the bird entirely on hempseed, in 
which case a change of diet will often produce the true 
colours. Bechstein says it will arise from being kept when 
young in a totally dark place ; and that females, either from 
age or from the diet above-mentioned, are most subject to it. 

2. White. — This is merely an albino of an ashy or dusky 
white, or cream rolour : the parts which are generally black 
are more shaded than the rest. There is a specimen from 
Middlesex in the British Museum. 

3. Speckled or variegated. — Spotted with black and white, 
or white and ash-colour, besides the natural hues. Selby 
says that Captain Mitford killed one, of which both the 
wings were white. 

4. Bechstein mentions varieties under the name of the 
Large Bullfinch, about the size of a thrush, and the mid- 
dling or common. He treats the dwarf variety, which is 
said to be not so large as a chaffinch, as a bird-catcher's 
story ; for he observes that this difference of size occurs in 
all kinds of birds, and says he has had opportunities every 
year of seeing hundreds both wild and tume, and adds, that 
he has even found in the same nest Bome as small as red- 
breasts, and others as large as a crossbill. 

Hybrids. 

1. The offspring of a female reared in the house from the 
nest, and of a male canary. In shape and colour the hybrid 
partakes of the hues of the parents. Bechstein states that 
its note is very agreeable, and softer than that of the canary, 
and that the bird is very scarce, as the union rarely succeeds. 
When tried, a very ardent' and spirited canary should be 
chosen. 

2. The offspring of a bullfinch and female canary. The 
translator of Bechstein's interesting little book says, that 
the sexes above-mentioned once produced five young ones, 
that died on a journey which they could not bear. Their 
large beak, and the blackish down with which they were 
covered, showed that they were more like their father than 
mother. 



Asiatic Species. 
these we select Pyrrhula Synoica as an example. The 




Pjrrhttla Synokn, Upptr dgvjra mala j loam *T"» frnwU, 
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adult male is ornamented round the base of the bill with 
a circle of rich red, going off in spots upon the cheeks. 
The front is covered with small lustrous white feathers, of 
a silvery white, lightly shaded upon the borders with red ; 
all the lower parts of the body, the inferior coverts of the 
tail and the rump are of a brilliant rose-colour, or clear 
carmine ; the upper parts are ash-coloured, lightly tinged 
with rose : wings and tail brown, with ash-coloured borders. 

The female is brown, of a li^ht brown or earth-colour 
above, with longitudinal lines ot deeper brown upon each 
feather. The lower parts are of a very clear brown or 
Isabella-colour, with longitudinal striae of a somewhat deeper 
brown upon the middle of the feathers. The tail is slightly 
notched at the end, and the bill and feet in both sexes are 
of a clear brown. Length about 5 inches and 5-8ths. M. 
Hemprich found this species near Mount Sinai, in Arabia ; 
and there are specimens in the museums of the Pays-bas 
and of Berlin. Temminck, from whose work the figures 
and description are taken, thinks it possible that ' the social 
bullfinch' may be found some day in the islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago, and that it may easily pass in its 
migrations the arm of the sea between Asia and those isles. 

Temminck received his specimen from Professor Lichten- 
stein ; and it was one of the discoveries of the travellers 
sent not long ago by the King of Prussia into Egypt with 
a view of obtaining objects of natural history. 

A species from the Himalaya mountains, Pyrrhula Ery- 
thrncephala, figured in Mr. Gould's beautiful work, comes 
near to the common bullfinch of Europe except in the form 
of the tail, which is decidedly forked, while in the European 
it is nearly even. There is a specimen of Pyrrhula Ery- 
throcephala in the British Museum, and another in that of 
the Zoological Society. 

African Species. 

We select Pyrrhula Gigathinea. This species is charac- 
terized by a very thick bill, and a slightly notched tail. The 
colours of the sexes do not vary greatly. In the male a 
greyish colour tinted with bright rose covers all the lower 
parts of the body, the throat, and the circle round the bill ; 
this tint is palest on the throat. The crown of the head is 
pure ash-colour, and an ashy brown is spread over the nape, 




the back, and the wing-coverts. A faint rose-colour tinges 
the plumage of the rump and the edges of the quills and 
tail-feathers, all of which are bordered towards the end with 
whitish upon a black ground. The two middle quills are the 
shortest. The wings reach to the extremity of the tail- 
feathers ; and the bill is of a fine red. Length four inches 
six lines. 

The female has no rosy tint except on the edges of the 
quills and tailfeathors, and on the rump, where it is very 
faint. The upper parts are of an Isabella-brown, and the 
wings edged with a brighter tint of the same. The circle 
round the bill and the throat are ash-coloured ; the lower 
parts of a pure Isabella-colour ; and the middle of the belly 
white. Bill same as in the male. 

This bird is figured in the great French work on Egypt 
(plate 5, fig. 8), and was lately sent home by the German 
travellers to the north of Africa. It inhabits Egypt and 
Nubia. There arc specimens in the Berlin museum, and 
in those of the Pays-bas and of Frankfort. 

American Species. 

We take Pyrrhula Cinereola as an example. Head, 
cheeks, back, and scapulars ashy-bluish, wings and tail 
darker, but all the feathers of those parts are bordered with 
ash-colour. There is a small white spot on the wing, formed 
by the white towards the base of the quills, beginning with 
the fourth ; the three first have no white. All the lower 
parts are white, with the exception of the flanks, which are 
clouded with aah-colour. Bill coral-red, very strong, large, 
and as it were swollen (bombe). Feet ash-coloured. Length 
44 inches. Inhabits Brazil, where it is said to be common. 




Fjmhnta GlfriMnu; loiru Itgnre, male. 



[Pjmhula CioereaU.] 

BULLIARD, PIERRE, a botanist, was born at Aube- 
pierre-en-Barrois, about the year 1742, and studied at the 
college of Langres, where he early displayed a taste for 
natural history. After his preliminary education was finished, 
a situation was obtained for him in the abbey of Clairvaux, 
where he found time to prosecute his favourite studies ; and 
though he afterwards removed to Paris, with a view to apply 
to medicine as a profession, his zeal for natural history in- 
duced him to devote himself entirely to this subject. Being 
previously an able draughtsman, he now learnt to engrave, 
and iu 1774 published the 'Flora Parisiensia,' 6 vols, ava, 
the figures being drawn, engraved, and coloured by himself. 
In 1 778 he published ' Aviceptologie Francaise, ou Trait$ 
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general des ftmtes les rates dont on pent se tervir pour 

frendre les Oiseaux,' Paris, 1 vol. 12mo., reprinted in 1796. 
n 1779 he commenced his largest work, entitled ' Herbier 
de la France,' the first division of which, comprising 
'L'Histoire des Plantes veneneuses et s us pec tea de la 
France,' while in the course of publication in the form of 
numbers, was 'seized by the police, under the pretext that 
it was a dangerous work. More than 500 copies were 
seized; and it was not nil after the lapse of seven months 
that the author was able to recover his property. Even 
then only thirty-seven copies were restored to him. This 
volume is therefore extremely rare, and its very existence is 
to many unknown, owing to the second division, or ' L'His- 
toire des Champignons,' bearing on the title-page the words 
'Tome premier,' though it did not appear till 1790. The 
remaining six volumes contain only plates, principally of 
fungi, of which one livraison appeared annually, each 
containing 48 coloured plates, making in all 576 ;' but at 
the end of the eighth volume are 24 plates, to which how- 
ever there is no reference in the index of that volume. 

This work was discontinued, owing to the death of the 
author in 1 793. The letter-press in the first two volumes 
is not now of much value; but the plates of flowering 
p'.ants are in general good, and have, in many instances, 
received the commendation of De Candolle : those of the 
fungi are frequently cited not only by the botanists of 
France, but by all writers on European fungi. It is to be 
regretted, however, that several inaccuracies in numbering 
the plates have in many i n stances led to confusion and error : 
• corrected index to the whole work would, by counteracting 
the effects of such inaccuracies, be of great utility. A second 
part of the work appeared at Pans in 1832, entitled 'Figures 
des Champignons, servant de Supplement aux Planches de 
Bulliard, peintes d'apres Nature, et lithographiees par J. B. 
Letellier,' in small folio, six cahiers, containing the plates 
from 603 to 638. 

Bulliard published also, in 1783, • Dictionnaire Elemen- 
taire de Botanique,' Paris, in folio, with two plates. It was 
reprinted in the same form in 1797, and again, having been 
revised and remodelled by L. C. Richard, in 1779, in 8vo.; 
and subsequently, with many additions by the same emi- 
nent botanist, in 1802. 

Bulliard was the inventor of the art of printing plates of 
natural history in colours, and he employed it in all his 
works. 

BULLION, a term which is strictly applicable only to 
uncoined gold and silver, hut which has been frequently 
used in discussions relating to subjects of public economy 
to denote those metals both in a coined and an uncoined 
state. 

Among the earliest notices of the estimation in which the 
precious metals were held we find (Genesis, chap, xii.) that 
Abraham was ' rich in cattle, and in silver, and in gold.' 
For the field which he bought as a burial-place for Sarah 
he gave 400 shekels of silver, not in coined money, but ' by 
weight, according to the currency of the merchants.' (Gen. 
ch. xxiii.) Joseph, the descendant of Abraham in the third 
generation, was sold by his brethren for thirty pieces of 
silver ; which makes it probable that silver bullion was then 
divided into pieces of known weight and fineness, answering 
the purposes of coin, if indeed thts money was still uncoined. 
Frequent mention is made in the book of Kings of the gold 
of Ophir, a large amount of which was procured by Solomon 
for ornamenting the, interior of the temple. The statements 
of Herodotus and other Greek and Roman writers con- 
cerning the amount of the precious metals possessed by 
some individuals are mixed up with so much that is im- 
probable, that it is hardly possible to draw from them any 
certain conclusions. The supply of gold and silver in those 
days appears to have come from various quarters. Asia, 
Egypt, Nubia, Ethiopia, Thrace, and Spain, are said to 
have yielded the greater part. Little more than conjec- 
ture can be offered as to the amount of bullion which in 
those remote times was annually added to the stock in 
Europe. 

The discovery of the mines in America did not at first 
add materially to the stock of bullion in Europe. Humboldt 
has estimated the amount which America furnished to 
Europe in the years 1492 to 1521 at 52,000/. per annum. 
During the 25 yeais that succeeded the conquest of Mexico 
in 1521, the annual supply, as estimated by the same 
authority, was 630,000/., making a total addition of about 
17,000,000/. sterling in the course of 54 years. At the end 



of this period, 1546, the silver mines of Potosi were dis- 
covered, and added very considerably to the produce of the 
American mines. In 1539 some gold mines had been 
opened in Chili ; and the average annual supply of gold 
and silver to Europe from all these sources during the 54 
years from 1546 to the end of the 16th century has been 
estimated at rather more than 2,000,000/. sterling. In the 
meantime the fashion of applying the precious metals to 
the making of articles of domestic utility as well as of orna- 
ment increased considerably. Another important vent for 
bullion was during this time found in the trade that grew 
out of the discovery of the route to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, in the prosecution of which it was long neces- 
sary to pay for eastern products in gold and silver, be- 
cause Europe had then little else to offer at prices which 
admitted of exportation to India. The improvements which 
since that time have been brought about in our manufac- 
turing processes have so changed the nature of this trade, 
that the exports from England to India have at times much 
exceeded the value of the goods imported in return, and 
the balance has come forward in bullion. 

During the 1 7th century Humboldt estimates the average 
annual supply of the American mines at 16,000,000 of dollars, 
about 3,333,333/. ; in the next half century at 22,500,000 
dollars, or 4,687,500/. ; and in the 53 years following, viz., 
from 1750 to 1803, at 35,300,000 dollars— 7,354,166/. The 
produce of single years at the beginning of the present 
century is stated to have been greater than the average 
here mentioned, and to have somewhat exceeded 9,000,000/. 
of sterling money. 

The revolution in the Spanish American dominions in 
1810 very materially affected the productiveness of the 
mines. The proprietors of many of them were forced to fly 
from the country, and the works of all the greatest mining 
establishments were either destroyed or suffered to fall to 
ruin. The effect of this political convulsion upon the pro- 
duction of the precious metals was immediate and important, 
but has perhaps been somewhat exaggerated. It appears 
from the returns sent to the English government by our 
consular agents, that the total value of bullion produced in 
the mining districts of Mexico and South America during 
20 years, from 1810 to 1829, amounted to 60,165,891/., 
being equal to an annual average supply of 3,008,294/. 
sterling money ; the annual average value in the 20 pre- 
ceding years, from 1790 to 1809, was 6,106,705/. The 
produce in part of the latter period has, owing to the ap- 
plication of English capital, been greater than it was in 
the first years following the revolution ; and there is reason 
to expect that hereafter the mines in those quarters may 
yield a, produce equal to anything they have formerly 
yielded.' By returns received from the British consuls in 
Mexico and Peru, it appears that the gold and silver 
raised in those two states in the year 1834 amounted in 
value to 3,060,276/. No statement has yet been given of 
the produce in that year of the mines in Chili, in the re- 
public of Rio de la Plata, Brazil, Columbia, and the republic 
of central America, the aggregate of which may be fairly 
estimated at 1,000,000/. sterling. 

An official statement recently transmitted from Mexico 
mentions that the Fresnilla mines in Zacatecas, which were 
formerly worked on account of the government, have been 
leased to a company of private adventurers, natives of 
Mexico, who are already obtaining from the mines a weekly 
produce of from 70 to 100 bars of silver, each bar of 1000 
dollars value. At the mean of these two rates, the yearly 
produce of the Fresnilla mines alone will amount to nearly 
one million sterling. 

It is estimated by Mr. Jacob that the gold and silver 
annually yielded by the mines of Hungary and Transyl- 
vania amount to about 3,000,000 of florins (312,500/.). 

The official statement published by the minister of finance 
in St Petersburg gives the annual average produce of the 
gold mines in the Ural mountains, during the last 1 1 years, 
at a sum equal in English money to 606,724/. The silver 
yielded by the Altai and Da-urian mines is more loosely 
given, on the same authority, at 1000 poods per annum, 
equal in value to 130,000/. It is further stated, that during 
1835 a considerable quantity of gold was procured by wash- 
ings on the Altai mountains, but no estimate of the amount 
has been given. The government of Russia has of late 
years endeavoured to place platinum among the precious 
metals, by putting into circulation coins made of that metal ; 
but the experiment does not appear to have answered. A 
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want of confidence in the stability of its pnce makes it im- 
possible to circulate any large amount of platinum coin. 
The minting of the platinum is confined to the produce of 
the government platinum mines. 

A new source of supply, as regards gold, ha9 lately been 
found in the U.S. of America. The first notice of gold of 
native produce, on the records of the mint of the U.S., 
occurred in 1814, when the value of 11,000 dollars (about 
2300/.) was received in that establishment. The average 
received during the ten following years was very small, vis., 
2300 dollars, or little more than 500/. In 1825 the amount 
received was 17,000 dollars (3500/.) ; and since that time 
the increase has been considerable. The gold region, which 
at first was thought to be confined to N. Carolina, has 
been found to commence in Virginia, and to extend to 
N. and S. Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama. 
The productiveness of this region since 1 824 will be par- 
tially seen from the following table : — 





Virginia 


N. Caro- 
lina. 


S. Caro- 
lina. 


Georgia. 


Teunaa- 
aee. 


Alaba- 
ma. 


Total. 




Dollari. 


Dollar*. 


Dollars. 


Dollar.. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollan. 


1894 




5.000 










6.000 


m» 




17.000 










17,000 


1826 




■ 20.000 










90,000 


18*7 




91.000 










21,000 


1828 




46,000 










46,000 


1829 


*2,S00 


134,000 


8,500 








140,000 


1*30 


94.000 


204,000 


26.000 


212,000 






466,000 


1831 


96.000 


291.000 


92,000 


176,000 


1.000 


'l.OOO 


520,000 


l&'ii 


34.000 


438,000 


45.000 


140,000 


1,000 




6;8,000 


1833 


104.000 


475.000 


66,000 


216,000 


7.000 




868.0U0 


1834 


62.000 


380,000 


38,000 


415,000 


3.0U0 




898,000 


Dol. 


252,600 


2,054,000 


200,500 


1.159,000 


12.000 


1,0003.679,000 



The gold in these states is sometimes found in the form 
of small particles of metal mixed with sand, and it is 
then obtained by the simple process of washing ; in other 
places it occurs below the surface in the form of ore, 
which must be reduced by smelting. The gold of native 
production is said to be much greater in value than is indi- 
cated by the foregoing table, a part of the produce being ex- 
ported in its uncoined state, without visiting the U. S. 
mint. This proportion has been variously estimated. One 
calculation carries the total produce of the entire district to 
fire millions of dollars, or more than a million sterling ; 
but this is probably an exaggeration. An able mineralogist, 
who lately visited America for the purpose of examining 
these mines, has given it as his opinion that, from the scan- 
tiness of the supply, as compared with the great extent of 
country over which it is spread, gold-mining cannot be pro- 
fitably carried on upon a large scale, but must be in a 
great measure left to the industry of individual adventurers, 
acting upon a limited scale. 

It is scarcely possible to make any near approach to accu- 
racy, in estimating the consumption of the precious metals. 
Mr. Jacob, who has gone into some curious calculations upon 
the subject, estimates the annual consumption in Europe of 
gold and silver, for other purposes than that of coined money, 
at very little less than six millions sterling. But some part 
of this amount is furnished by the re-melting of articles, the 
fashion of which has become obsolete, and by- the burning 
of old gold and silver lace and other worn-out ornaments. 
Mr. Jacob estimates the part thus obtained at one-fortieth 
of the whole. 

Attempts have been made to ascertain the loss in the 
wear of coins which have boon in circulation for various 
periods. For this purpose mi experiment was made in 
July, 1833, when Lord Auckland was Master of the Mint, 
upon 1200 sovereigns and 1200 half-sovereigns, 300 of each 
denomination having been put in circulation in 1817, 1821, 
1825, and 1829, respectively, and upon similar numbers of 
silver half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences, which had been 
in circulation during the same number of years. The result 
of this experiment is given as follows . — 
Gold. 

300 Sovereigns of 1817, which had been 16 years in cir- 
culation had lost at the rate of 8*. 1 Od. per 1 00/. value. 



300 „ 1821 


» 


12 yrs. 
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8 
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ii 
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16 


ii 


16 4 
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13 10 
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300 „ 1825 
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n 
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Silver. per 100/. Value, 



300 Half-crs. 1817 


" 


16 


£2 


7 


7 


300 „ 1821 
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13 
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300 „ 1825 




8 


0 


16 


11 


300 „ 1829 
300 Shillings, 1817 
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300 „ 1821 
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18 
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300 „ 1825 
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300 „ 1829 
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8 
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The amount of gold and silver money coined at the Eng 
lish Mint, since 1 790, has been as follows : — 











Gold. 


Silver. 


5 years, 1790— 


-1794 


£11,595,276 


£251 


5 


If 


1795- 


1799 


6,375,859 


293 


5 


II 


1800— 


1804 


2,392,039 


265 


5 


1* 


1805- 


1809 


1,130,464 


405 


4 


If 


1810- 


1813 


1,148,921 


263 


3 


It 


1814—1816 


nil. 


1,805,413 


6 


ft 


1817- 


1821 


17,611,560 


5,561,252 


5 


II 


1822- 


-1826 


20,658,991 


1,624,914 


4 


ft 


1827- 


-1830 


8,355,831 


157,719 


4 


11 


1631— 


•1834 


5,610,926 


466,762 



The small amount of silver stated above as having beer 
coined previous to 1816 was what is called Maundy money, 
from the circumstance of its being distributed in alms by 
the king on Maundy Thursday. 

A considerable part of the gold coined in the five years 
from 1817 to 1821 was exported to Paris, where it was 
melted and converted into Louis-d or. The large amount 
coined in the next quinquennial period was required to sup- 
ply the place of the 1 /. and 2/. notes withdrawn from cir- 
culation in 1821, and by the commercial panic of 1825. 
[Bank — Banking.] 

BULLRUSH, the English name of typha latifolia and 
angustifolia, two wild marsh plants bearing long black 
cylindrical masses of flowers. The name is also sometimes 
applied to scirpus lacustris, a tall rushy-looking plant from 
which the bottoms of chairs, mats, &c. are often manu- 
factured. 

BULLS, PAPAL. Letters issued from the papal chan- 
cery, and so named from the bulla or leaden, seal which is 
appended to them. The difference between bulls, briefs, 
and other Apostolical rescripts, is noticed under the word 
Brief. Bulls are written on parchment. If they regard 
matters of justice, the seal is affixed by a hempen cord ; if 
of grace, by a silken thread. The seal bears, on the obverse, 
heads of St. Peter and St. Paul : on the reverse, the name 
of the pope, and the date of the year of his pontificate. In 
France, in Spain, and in most other kingdoms professing 
the Roman Catholic faith, bulls are not admitted without 
previous examination. In England, to procure, to publish, 
or to use them, is declared high treason by 1 3 Eliz. c. 2. 
The name Bull has also been applied to certain constitu- 
tions issued by the emperors. In affairs of the greatest 
importance bulls of gold were employed, whence they were 
called Golden Bulls. 

Eleven folio volumes, published at Luxemburg, between 
1747 and 1758, contain the bulls issued from the pon- 
tificate of Leo the Great to that of Benedict XIV., from a.». 
461 to a. D. 1757. The two most celebrated among 
them are, that In coend Domini, which is read every 
year, as these words imply, on the day of the Lord's Supper 
(Maundy Thursday) : it denounces various excommunica- 
tions against heretics arid other opponents of the Romish 
see : 2. the bull Unigenitus, as it is called from its opening 
words, ' Unigenitiu Dei, Jilius,' issued by Clement XI. in 
1713, condemning 101 propositions in Quesnel's work, or, 
in other words, supporting the Jesuits against the Jansenists 
in their opinion's concerning divine grace. 

The most remarkable Imperial Bull is that approved by 
the Diet of the Germanic empire in 1356, in which Charles 
IV. enumerated all the functions, privileges, and preroga- 
tives of the electors, and all the formalities observed in the 
election of an emperor, which were considered as funda- 
mental laws till the dissolution of the Germanic body in 
1806. We believe that the Latin original is still preserved 
at Frankfort with the golden seal, or bulla, from which it 
derive* its name, appendant to it 
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BULWER, JOHN, an English physician of the seven- 
teenth century, who devoted himself to the discovery of 
methods for communicating knowledge to the deaf and 
dumb. Dr. Wallis is generally regarded as the originator, 
in England, of an art by which the benefits of instruction are 
bestowed on the deaf, and in the ' Memorials' of his own life 
he appears in-unrivalled possession of this honour. But Bul- 
wer, a contemporary of Wallis, has claims whichsjonly need 
to be known to entitle him to the credit which has so gene- 
rally been given to another. That Wallis was disingenuous 
on this subject, in more than one instance, is evident from a 
notice of Dalgarno's works, which appeared in the ' Edin- 
burgh Review,' No. cxxiv. Whether Bulwer and Wallis 
had received intelligence of what had been accomplished by 
Ponce and Bonet in Spain cannot now be determined. It 
is probable that Bulwer had obtained no such information, 
for his mode of treating the subject is very original, and 
rather that of an inventor than a copyist. The earlier prac- 
tice of Wallis is in many respects similar to the methods 
pursued by Bonet, as detailed in his work, published in 
1620. [Bonbt.] It is probable that Bulwer did not use a 
manual alphabet, for he mentions, with a degree of admira- 
tion, the employment of this medium of communication, in 
the case of a gentleman who became deaf through disease. 
Wallis used no finger-alphabet in his first attempts, but he 
seems to have been aware of its utility, for in after- years he 
appropriated, without acknowledgment, the one which Dal- 
garno inventeil. Sir Kcnelin Digby, who was deeply im- 
pressed with Bonet's success in Spain, would probably send 
the first intelligence of his labours to England. Sir K. 
Di-;by hnu mucu ixjrrca[iuiiilence with Dr. Wallis on philo- 
sophical subjects previous to 1658, in which year Wallis 
published the results of that correspondence. As Wallis 
had published a treatise on speech in 1653, it is highly pro- 
bable that the results, then new and curious, which Digby 
had witnessed in Spain in the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, would be communicated by him to his philosophical 
friend. Wallis did not make public the inventions which be 
claimed for instructing the deaf till 1670,-several years after 
Digby's death, though he introduced his first pupil, Mr. 
Whalley, before the Royal Society in 1662, after a year's 
instruction. 

It has been considered necessary thus to trace what Dr. 
Wallis accomplished, in order to place Bulwer in his proper 
light, and to show the value of his performances ; in esti- 
mating which, it must not be forgotten that no English 
writer, as far as can be now ascertained, had previously em- 
ployed himself on the subject which Bulwer attempted to 
elucidate. A few years before 1648 Bulwer published ' Chi- 
ronomia, or the Art of Manual Rhetoric' and ' Chirologia, 
or the Natural Language of the Hand.' These are the 
works which obtained for him the surname of ' the Chiro- 
sopher.' They formed part of that system of artificial lan- 
guage which he designed to employ in developing his phi- 
losophical views, and by which he proposed to lead the deaf 
to a knowledge of spoken language. Bulwer's chief work 
is entitled ' Philocophus, or the Deafe and Dumbe Man's 
Friend, exhibiting the philosophical verity of that subtile 
art which may inable one with an observant eie to heare 
what any man speaks by the moving of his lips. Upon the 
same ground, with the advantage of an historical exempli- 
fication, apparently proving, that a man borne deafe and 
dumbe may be taught to heare sounds of words with his 
eie, and thence learn to speak with his tongue. By J. B., 
sirnamed the Chirosopher. London, 1648.' 

Bulwer's principles of instruction may be gathered from 
the above works : they appear to have been imitative signs, 
or the language of action; the labial alphabet, or reading 
the movements of the lips ; and articulation. There was an 
originality in his conceptions which no prior or contempo- 
rary author on the subject, in this or any other country, 
could claim. He noticed the power which the deaf possess 
of hearing sounds through the teeth, an experiment which 
may be made in various ways, especially by means of a 
musical box or a repeating watch. He also produced several 
other works, among which were the following : — ' Tractatus 
de removendis loquclte impedimentis ;' ' Tractatus de remo- 
vendis auditoris impedimentis.' It is probable that these 
treatises were not published : their titles occur at the end of 
one of his curious works, which appeared in 4to. in 1653, 
called ' Anthropo-metaraorphosis,' roan transformed, or the 
artificial changeling, in which he shows the great variety ol 
shapes and dresses which men have assumed' in the different 



ages and nations of the world. He also published ' Patho- 
myotomia, or a dissection of the significative muscles of the 
affections of the mind, 1649. 12mo. 

Bulwer must be regarded as a man of persevering re- 
search, and though not an instructor of the deaf and dumb, 
he was undoubtedly the first in England to point out a 
safe and certain path which teachers might pursue. 

BUNDELCUND or BOONDELA, a division of the 
prov. of Allahabad, in Hindustan, lies between 24° and 
26° N. lat., and 77° and 82° E. long. This territory is 
bounded on the N. by the river Jumna ; on the E. by Bag- 
hulcund; on the S. by Malwa and Berar; and on the W. 
by the possessions of Scindiah. In its form, Bundelcund is 
an irregular parallelogram; its greatest length is in the 
direction from 8.E. to N.W.; its area comprises nearly 
24,000 sq, miles ; and the population consists of 2,400,000 
souls. 

There are three ranges ot mountains in Bundelcund, 
which extend in continuous ranges parallel to each other. 
One of these ranges, which forms part of the Vindhyan 
chain, is less sterile and rugged than the part of the same 
chain which passes through Bahar. On the summit of this 
range a considerable extent of table-land occurs, which is 
1200 ft. above the level of the Gangetic plain. The second 
mountain range, called the Panna ghauts, runs parallel to 
the Vindhyan chain at the distance of about 10 m. The 
third range, called the Bandair, occurs at about an equal 
distance beyond the second to the N.W., and comprises the 
most elevated part of the province. 

The soil of Bundelcund presents a very great variety. 
The valleys and low lands consist principally of rich black 
loam : the hilly country and elevated table-land are in great 
part composed of poor and sterile soil. The fertile tracts, 
when assisted by irrigation, produce abundant harvests of 
every kind of grain and plant that is cultivated in Hin- 
dustan : the principal produce of the poorer lands is millet. 
There are no forests in this division of the province. Iron is 
found among the hills, where also catechu or terra Japonica 
is produced in abundance. 

The principal rivers of Bundelcund are the Betwah, the 
Desan, and the Ken or Cane. The Betwah rises in Gund- 
wana, 3 m. S.W. of the Sliahpoor ghaut, and (lowing N. 
enters Bundelcund at 25° 3' N. lat, and 78° 1 9' E. long. 
It crosses the prov. in a N.E. direction, and falls into the 
Jumna, near Kalpee, in 26° 10' N. lat. and 79° 41' E. long. 
The Desan or Desaun rises in the Vindhyan chain in 
Bhopaul, and flowing N.E. through Malwa, enters Bundel- 
cund in 24° 12' N. lat. and 78° 47' E. long. ; following the 
same course, it joins the Betwah near to its junction with 
the Jumna. The Ken or Cane rises in 23° 53' N. lat. and 
80° 8' E. long., flows N.E., and enters Bundelcund in 24° 
34' N. lat. and 80° 01' E. long. ; its course is then N.E., and 
afterwards nearly due N., until it falls into the Jumna in 
25° 47' N. lat. and 80° 28' E. long. Neither of these rivers 
is navigable. Some very large reservoirs have been con- 
structed for purposes of irrigation in different parts of the 
country : these works must have cost immense labour. 

The principal towns are Banda, the capital; Bejour, 
Jeitpore, Jhansi, Chatterpore, Callinger, and Tehree. 

Banda is situated in 25°-30' N. lat. and 80° 20' E. long., 
about 90 miles W. from Allahabad. This town has much 
increased of late years, having, early in the present century, 
been only a village of moderate size. The cotton brought 
for sale to its market is of superior quality. Bejour is in 
24° 38' N. lat. and 79° 27' E. long. Jeitpore is in 25° 1 7' 
N. lat. and 79° 32' E- long. Jhansi, the capital of a petty 
Boondela state under British protection, is situated in 25° 32' 
N. lat. and 78° 34' E. long. This is a considerable town, 
the centre of an active trade carried on between the Deccan 
and the towns of the Doab : it contains a considerable carpet 
manufactory, and large quantities of the warlike weapons 
used by the Boondela tribes, such as bows, arrows, and 
spears, are made there. Chatterpore. in 24° 56' N. lat and 
79° 35' E. long., is about 135 miles W.S.W. from the city 
of Allahabad : it was formerly a place of considerable trade, 
but has much decayed of late years. The manufacture of 
coarse cotton cloths, used for wrappers, is carried on there. 
Callinger is a fortified town in 25° 6' N. lat. and 80° 25' E. 
long. : it stands on a lofty mountain, the base of which is 
1 0 miles in circuit. The walls include the whole sura™ 11 
of the hill, and are composed of rough uncut stoneB. The 
fortress was a place of great strength, and occasioned con- 
siderable loss to the British besieging army before it was 
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carried in 1812. The fortress was dismantled and the 
works were destroyed by the British government in 1820, 
at which time the town was of yjnsiderablfl extent. Tehree, 
or Teary, is on the N.W. frontier of Bundelcund, in 24° 43' 
N. lat. and 78° 52' E. long. This town is the residence of 
an independent Boondela chief or rajah, possessing several 
villages, and having a revenue of four lacs of rupees 
(40,000/.). 

The British connexion with the chiefs of Bundelcund 
originated in an arrangement concluded with the late 
Peishwa in December, 1803, by which he ceded to the 
British territory in that province of a certain value, which 
they were at liberty to select from those quarters of the 
province most contiguous to the British possessions, and the 
best suited to their convenience. In carrying this treaty 
into effect, arrangements were made with several chiefs on 
the frontier of the province, who were allowed to retain pos- 
session of the lands which they held. With some of these 
chiefs treaties still exist similar to those contracted with 
other protected states, except that they contain no stipula- 
tion for the payment of tribute ; but the far greater number 
of Bundelcund chiefs, having been considered subjects of 
the Peishwa, are now considered British subjects. These 
chiefs have been guaranteed by the British in their pos- 
sessions, and in return have subscribed engagements of 
allegiance and subjection. In general, the British govern- 
ment has allowed these chiefs to govern their territory as 
they pleased ; but occasionally, during the minority of the 
chief, or when by misgovernment the country has been 
thrown into disorder, the government has exercised its sove- 
. reignty by appointing a manager. 

The territory of Bundelcund has preserved its Hindu 
usages in a greater degree than most other parts of Hin- 
dustan that have come under foreign rule. Among the 
usages thus continued is the system of punchayet for 
settling disputes by arbitration under the superintendence 
of the Mocuddums or heads of villages. The selection of 
the arbitrators has always been made by the disputing 
parties, and they arc chosen generally from the most re- 
spectable of the tribe or profession to which the parties 
belong. Disputes arising out of matters of account, and 
claims of bankers, are settled by arbitrators consisting of the 
most respectable persons of that profession ; and the same 
practice is observed with regard to other professions. If the 
subject is rent, the head zemindars are generally chosen, 
and residents of neighbouring villages are commonly pre- 
ferred to their own townsmen. Boundary disputes are 
settled in the same way, and a large assemblage from the 
surrounding villages are often invited to witness the settle- 
ment. This in former times has sometimes led to violent 
affrays, and has even occasioned the loss of lives, thus 
causing continual feuds, and laying the foundation for future 
disorders. Under these circumstances, the officers of the 
former government forbore to interfere, except the realisation 
of the revenue was endangered, when their influence was 
interposed for the adjustment of the dispute. Under the im- 
mediate and active superintendence of European authority, 
such disorders have been suppressed. The greatest evil 
arising from this system of punchayet lies in the frequent 
futility of the award, from the want of power to enforce it 

(Rennell's Memoir of a Map of Hindustan ; Mill's Hist, 
of British India; Report of Committee of House of Com- 
mons, 1832, Public, Revenue, Judicial, and Political 
Sections.) 

BUNDER ABBAS. [Gombroon.! 

BUNGAY, a m. t. in tho hund. of Wangford, Suffolk, 
on the Waveney, which surrounds it in the form of a horse- 
shoe. It is 31 m. N.E. of Ipswich, and 91 m. N.E. from 
London. Bungay is divided into two parishes, Holy Trinity 
and St. Mary, the combined pop. of which, in 1831, was 
3734. The gross annual income of the living of St. Mary 
is 115/. ; that of Holy Trinity, 305/. ; both are in the diocese 
of Norwich. The market day is Thursday ; there are two 
annual fairs on May 14th and Sept. 25th. 

Bungay is a vil. of considerable antiquity, formerly de- 
pendent on Bungay Castle, supposed to have been erected 
by the Bigods, earls of Norfolk ; some ruins of the castle 
still remain. There are also the ruins of a Benedictine 
nunnery. Bungay was nearly destroyed by a fire in 1688, 
and the town is consequently of modern date. There are 
two handsome crosses in the market-place. A considerable 
trade is carried on in grain and articles of provision, the 
Waveney being navigable up to Bungay for small barges. 



A printing establishment here formerly had considerable 

reputation, and was a kind of depot for the issue of publi- 
cations and reprints of works in a cheap form. 

Bungay has a free grammar school, endowed with a 
school-house and premises and two estates, from the pro- 
ceeds of which ten children are educated ; twenty-two daily 
schools ; two boarding-schools ; four Sunday schools ; and 
one infaqf national school. 

(Education Returns of 1835 ; Beauties of England and 
Wales ; Pop. and Ecc. Returns.) 

BUNKER'S HILL. [Boston.] 

BUNTING. [Emheriza.] 

BUNYAN, JOHN, was born at Elstow, near Bedford, 
in 1628. His parents, who were of very mean condition, 
were Puritans, and Bunyan was strongly imbued with the 
principles of that sect. After being initiated in his father's 
profession as a tinker, he served in the Parliament army, 
and was present at the siege of Leicester, in 1645. Ten 
years afterwards, he was admitted member, and chosen 
preacher of a Baptist congregation at Bedford. At the 
Restoration, he was convicted of holding unlawful assem- 
blies and conventicles, and sentenced to banishment. Until 
his transportation could take place, he wns imprisoned, and 
he was not released until after a confinement of twelve 
years and a half, when Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, applied 
in his favour. He maintained himself in gaol, during this 
most cruel persecution, chiefly by making tags and laces. 
After his release, upon the declaration of James II. for 
liberty of conscience, he resumed his occupation of preacher, 
at Bedford. He died in London of a fever, in 1688. 

His works were collected in two volumes folio, 1736-7: 
among them the ' Pilgrim's Progress ' has attained the 
greatest notoriety. If a judgment is to be formed of the 
merits of a book by the number of times it has been reprinted, 
and the many languages into which it has been translated, 
no production in English literature is superior to this coarse 
allegory. On a composition which has been extolled by Dr. 
Johnson, and which in our own times has received a very 
high critical opinion in its favour, it is hazardous to ven- 
ture a disapproval, and we perhaps speak the opinion of a 
small minority when we confess that to us it appears to be 
mean, jejune, and wearisome. 

BUNZLAU, a circle in the government circle of Lieg- 
nitz, and in the province of Prussian Silesia, Its area is 
about 422 square miles, and it contains two towns (Bunzlau 
and Naumburg on the Queis), a colony of Herrnhuihers, 
and 87 villages, with about 48,900 inhabitants. It is in 
general a flat country, and is watered by the Bober and 
Queis, neither of which streams is here navigable. It is full 
of forests, and has numerous low hills ; it grows little grain 
but much flax, and large quantities of potatoes, vegetables, 
and fruit; and breeds numerous flocks and herds. The 
spinning of yarn and weaving of linen are carried on to a 
considerable extent 

The town of Bunzlau lies on the Bober, and is sur- 
rounded by a double Une of walls and a deep ditch ; it 
possesses three churches (one Lutheran and two Roman 
Catholic), an orphan asylum and school, an hospital, a semi 
nary for teachers, and manufactures of woollens, linens, 
stockings, earthenware, &c. and bos well-frequented markets 
for horses, cattle, and grain. Population about 4700. 
Much earthenware is exported. Topazes, agates, chalce- 
donies, and other valuable stones are found in the neigh- 
bourhood. It was the birthplace of Opitz, the poet who 
died in 1639. About 150 miles S.E. of Berlin ; 51° 15' N. 
lat, 15° 32' E. long. 

BUNZLAU, a circle of Bohemia, which extends nearly 
from the centre of that kingdom to the confines of Saxony 
and Prussian Silesia in the N.W. and N.E. Its area is 
about 1617 square miles, and it contains 28 towns (among 
which are Yung-Bunzlau, Nimburg (2407 inhabitants), 
Reichenberg (11,500), Althalberdorf (3600), Friedland 
(3100), Reichstadt (1900), and Gablonz (3250), 18 market 
villages, 1034 villages, and about 395,850 inhabitants. 
The principal river is the Iser, which traverses the country 
from the borders of Biczow and falls into the Elbe: the 
latter river skirts Bunzlau for a short distance in the S.W. 
The Giant Mountains (Riesengebirge) extend through its 
W. and N.W. districts and are covered with extensive 
forests, which yield much timber and potashes. In this 
part there are some iron mines and glass-works, as well as 
a considerable growth of flax. The plains are sandy and 
destitute of water; yet they have been rendered very pro- 
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ductive in grain, fruit, and hops : a small quantity of wine 
is also made. Bunzlau is full of manufactures, particularly 
of yarn, linens, cottons, woollens, glass, and paper : these 
are principally carried on in the mountainous districts, 
which are extremely populous. Some gold and silver is 
also obtained, together with semi-precious stones. 

Yung-Bunzlau, the capital of this circle, is situated on a 
hill, the base of which is skirted by the Iser, and contains 
about 300 houses and 4950 inhabitants. It is well built, and 
has a handsome town-hall, a castle now used for barracks, 
six churches, some of them handsome structures, two mo- 
nasteries, a gymnasium and head-school (hauptschule), an 
hospital, and besides an extensive cotton factory, manufac- 
tures of woollens, leather, soap, &c. It is said to have been 
founded by King Boleslaf in 975 ; at least its Bohemian 
name of 'Mlada Boleslaf is derived from that monarch. 
50° 23' N. lat, 14° 55' E. long. 

BUONAFE'DE, APPIA'NO, born in 1716 at Comac- 
chio in the papal state, entered the order of the Celestines, 
in which he rose gradually to the highest dignities. He 
was elected general of the whole order in 1777, in which 
capacity he went to pay his homage to the king of Naples 
as feudatory of the crown for several fiefs which the Celes- 
tines possessed in that kingdom. He spent the latter years 
of his life at Rome, where he died in December, 1793. He 
wrote several works, especially philosophical speculations, 
and the history of philosophy antient and modem. 1. ' Delia 
Istoria e della Indole d'ogni Filosofia,' Lucca, 7 vols. 
8vo. 1781. This work treats of the philosophy of the an- 
tients and that of the middle ages till the 1 5th century. 
2. ' Delia Ristaurazione d'ogni Filosofia nei secoli xvi., 
xvii., and xviii.,' 3 vols. 8vo. Venezia, 1786-9. This 
work was translated into German by Heydenreich, with 
many additions, under the title ' Agatopisto Cromaziano's 
Kritischo Geschichte der Revolutionen der Philosophic in 
den drey lezten Jahrhunderten,' Leipzig, 1791. Buonafede 
had assumed in the Society of the Arc ad i the academical 
name of Agatopisto Cromaziano, under which most of his 
wsrks were published. His is the only history of philosophy 
written in Italian. The style is fluent and pleasing, and 
well adapted to popular reading ; but the matter of the work 
displays more historical learning than searching criticism. 
Buonafede's judgments are mostly impartial and indepen- 
dent, as much perhaps as could be expected from one of his 

frofession, and from the times and place in which he wrote, 
t is a curious though by no means singular instance of the 
contradictory judgments passed upon writers on polemical 
subjects, that while Buonafede was looked upon in high 
quarters at Rome as being too favourable to what was 
called the philosophy of the 18th century, on which ac- 
count it was said he never obtained a cardinal's hat, though 
he had long aspired to it; others, and his biographer 
among the rest, nave taxed him with monkish intolerance, 
and with being too subservient to the court of Rome. Buo- 
nafede wrote also, 3. 'Delle conquiste eclebri, esaminate 
col natural diritto delle genti,' 8vo. Lucca, 1 763. 4. ' Storia 
critica e filosofica del suicidio ragionato,' 8vo. Lucca, 1780 : 
an investigation of the circumstances which have attended 
many cases of suicide recorded in history. 5. ' Ritralti 
poetici, storici, e critici di van. moderni ecomini di lettere,' 
in a series of sonnets, with interesting biographical notes. 
The author has traced his own moral portrait among 
the rest. 6. ' Storia critica del moderno diritto di natura 
e delle genti,' Perugia, 1 789 ; 7. ' Del Pirronismo teologico 
e politico;' 8. Dell* apparizione di alcune ombre;' 9. 'I 
filosofi fanciulli,' a satirical comedy after the manner of 
Aristophanes ; 10. ' Orazione per le belle arti ;' 11.' Della 
liberta poetica, epistola.' These two little works are re- 
markable for good taste and bold criticism. 12. 'Discorsi 
della malignita storica,' or strictures on Sarpi's history of 
the Council of Trent; 13. ' Della impudenza letteraria,' 
being a sharp review of the biographical memoirs of the 
same Sarpi written by Griselini. Buonafede's criticisms 
were in general bitter and virulent, as an example of which 
we cite the ' Bue Pedagogo,' which he wrote against Ba- 
retti. (Ugoni, Della Letteraiura Italiana; Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d' Italia ; Elogio Storico di Agatopisto Croma- 
ziano, Venezia, 1 795.) 
BUONAROTTI. M. ANGELO. [Anghlo.Michakl.] 
BUONAPARTE. [Bonapartk.] 
BUOYS, — French, Bowes ; German , Ankerboyen ; Dutch, 
Anherboeien ; Danish, Ankerbnjer ; Swedish, Ankerbojor ; 
Italian, Gavitelli; Spanish, Boyas ; Porluguese, Boias, — 



are vessels formed of wood, cork, or some other substance 
which is specifically lighter than water. They are moored 
or anchored so as to float on the surface of the water at 
some certain spot, in order to point out the course or channel 
that a vessel should follow. Buoys are also used for the 
purpose of marking the situation of ships' anchors, to which 
they are attached, and thus facilitating the future recovery 
of the anchor and cable in cases where the latter has been 
broken, or where it has been cut, in order to provide on 
emergencies for the safety of the ship, when time or other 
circumstances do not admit of the anchor being weighed 
into the vessel. The first description of buoys are denomi- 
nated public, and the last private buoys. Another kind of 
buoys are those placed in harbours to mark the situation of 
mooring chains to which ships frequenting tho port are made 
fast. 

Until the 36th year of Queen Elizabeth all public buoys 
in this kingdom were under the management of the Lord 
High Admiral, but in that year (1594) the queen, by a 
warrant dated 11th of June, granted to the corporation of 
the Trinity-house of Deptford-strond the right of ' making, 
erecting, setting up, placing or laying out, all buoys, bea- 
cons, marks and signs for the sea or sea-shore, to hold the 
same with all profits -and emoluments thereunto belonging, 
as of the manor of East Greenwich, in free and common 
soccage.' On laying down any public buoy, the officers of 
the Trinity-house corporation gave notice to the public of 
its form, colour, and exact situation, and of the reason for 
its being laid down ; and notifications are also made upon 
their removal, whether the same arises from design or 
through accident By the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 125, it is pro- 
vided, ' that every person who shall ride by, make fast to, 
or remove, or wilfully run down or run foul of any vessel 
placed to exhibit lights, or any buoy or beacon belonging 
to, or placed by, any corporation or society having lawful 
authority to place the same, shall, besides being liable to 
the expense of replacing or making good any damage occa- 
sioned thereby, forfeit for every such offence any sum not 
exceeding 50/., nor less than 10*.' The amount of revenue 
annually collected for the use of buoys by the Trinity-house 
corporation is between 1 1,000/. and 12,000/. The charge 
made is according to the tonnage of the vessels frequenting 
the ports in or leading to which buoys are placed : the 
rates vary according to circumstances, and are highest in 
the port of London, where British and foreign privileged 
vessels (those belonging to countries with which we hare 
' reciprocity treaties') pay one penny per ton, and foreign 
vessels not privileged pay two-pence per ton. 

Protection is given to private buoys by the 1st and 2nd 
Geo. 4. c. 75, in which it is enacted, that ' if any person shall 
wilfully out away, cast adrift, remove, alter, deface, sink or 
destroy, or in any way injure or conceal any buoy, buoy- 
rope, or mark, belonging to any ship or vessel, or which 
may be attached to any anchor or cable belonging to any 
ship or vessel, whether in distress or otherwise, such person 
so offending shall, upon conviction, be adjudged guilty of 
felony, and shall be liable to be transported for any term 
not exceeding seven years, or to be imprisoned for any 
number of years, at the discretion of the court' 

BU'PALUS (Leach), a genus of lepidopterous insects, 
of the family geometridsB. Technical characters : — palpi 
very short : antenna?, in the males, pectinated on each side 
to the apex ; in the females simple : wings erect during 
repose ; the anterior wings in the males having a protuber- 
ance at the base. Larva smooth and furnished with ten legs. 

B. piniarius (called the bordered white by Haworth) is a 
beautiful moth, which, when the wings are expanded, 
measures rather more than an inch in width. Its winga 
on the upper side are of a dusky brown colour, and adorned 
with numerous pale yellow spots ; and beneath clouded 
with the same dusky colour ana having two brown stripes. 
The caterpillar is green, with a white longitudinal stripe 
down the middle of the back, and four other stripes of a 
yellowish colour placed two on each side of this. It feeds 
upon the Pinut syhesiris and P. abies ; in the neighbour- 
hood of which species of firs the moth is not uncommonly 
seen flying during the daytime. (Stephens's Illustrations 
of British Entomology.) 

BU'PHAGA (Zoology). Buphagus, Brisson, a genus 
of birds whose form, admirably adapted to their manner of 
life, in some points resembles that of the merulidsB (black- 
birds), while its habits approach those of the sturnidoe 
(starlings); but the form, notwithstanding, presents such. 
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strong points of difference, that most ornithologists agree in 
viewing it as the type of a family, Buphagidse, of which at 
present one genus only, that named at the head of the 
article, containing two species, is known. Tho following is 
Temminck's generic character : — 

Bill strong, large, obtuse, nearly quadrangular; lower 
mandible stronger than the upper; both swollen towards 
the point. 

Nnstrils basal, oval, half closed by a vaulted membrane. 

Feet moderate; shank (tortus) longer than the middle 
toe ; three toes before, one behind, the lateral toes equal, 
the external toe conjoined at the base, the internal one 
divided ; claws hooked, compressed. 

Wings moderate ; the first quill very short, the second 
nearly tho length of the third, which is the longest. 

The only two species known live principally upon those 
parasitic insects, the larvae (maggots) of which «re hatched 
under the skin of some of the larger ruminants and birds, 
a mode of life which is followed by some of the crows (cor- 
videe) and tho pastors. The quadrupeds on whom the 
Buphaga waits are principally those of the ox family, the an- 
telopes, and the camels, and, generally, the other ruminants 
both wild and tame. Fixed on the backs of these by his 
cramp-irons of claws, the Beef -eater, as he has been called 
by the English, and Pique-boeuf by the French, digs and 
squeezes out with his forceps of a beak the larva that lies 
festering under the tough hide of the quadruped. 

Le Vaillant gives the following account of the habits of 
Buphaga Africana, which is distributed through southern 
Africa, and found also at Senegal. The bill of the Pique- 
b&uf is fashioned as a pair of solid pincers to facilitate the 
raising up out of the hides of quadrupeds the larvee of the 
gadflies, which are there deposited and nourished : the 
species, therefore, anxiously seeks out the herds of oxen, of 
buffaloes, of antelopes — of all the quadrupeds, in short, upon 
which these gadflies deposit their eggs. It is while steadied 
by a strong gripe of the claws in the tough and hairy 
hide of these animals that, with strong blows of the bill and 
powerful squeezes of the skin, at the place where the bird 
perceives an elevation which indicates the presence of a 
maggot, he extracts it with effort The animals, accus- 
tomed to the treatment, hear with the birds complacently, 
and apparently perceive the service which they render to 
them in freeing them from these true parasites, which live 
at the expense of their proper substance. The 'Pique- 
bceufs however are not the only birds that perch upon the 
backs of quadrupeds and large birds, for many other omni- 
vorous species have the same habit ; but these last content 
themselves with only taking away the parasites which are 
attached to the skin of those animals, not having in their 
bills the necessary strength for extirpating the larvae which 
are lodged beneath it ; an office which the corvus albicoUis 
(Le Corhivau) executes as well as the Pique-boeufs. 

1'he Pique-beeufs are generally seen in company, but 
they never fly in large flocks. Le Vaillant rarely saw more 
than six or eight in the same herd of buffaloes or antelopes ; 
and M. Riippell never observed them except in bands 
consisting but of few individuals about the camels of his 
caravan. They are very wild and difficult of approach, so 
that there is no chance of obtaining either the one or the 
other species except by hiding behind an ox or a camel 
and driving it gently, in the manner of a stalking horse, 
towards those beasts on whose hacks the birds are perched. 
When sufficiently near, the fowler shows himself, and brings 
them down while on the wing. Besides the larvee of the 
gadfly, these birds eat the ticks when they are full of blood, 
and all sorts of insects generally. 

We select as an example Buphaga erytrorhincha (ery- 
throrhyncha), the species last recorded, described by Tera- 
minck and received by him some years since from the Cape 
of Good Hope, whither it had been brought with a small 
number of other species from Madagascar. Many since 
that time have reached Europe, part of the fruits of the 
travels of Ehrenberg and Riippell in northern Africa. 
' Notre Buphaga erytrorhyncha du voyage de Salt,' says 
Teinininck, ' is distinguished from its congener by a smaller 
and less powerful bill, by the red colour of that organ 
(whence it is called in French Pique-boeuf, Bec-corail — 
Coral-bill, Beef-eater)— by the more sombre tints of its 
upper plumage, and, finally, by its smaller proportions. 
The upper parts, head, and throat in the adult are ash- 
brown, glazed as it were with bluish ; the lower parts are 
yellowish-rust or dark isabella-colour. The total length is 



seven inches, about one-third less than Buphaga Africana, 
whose bill is yellow, and whose geographical distribution 
seems to lie in the southern districts and on the western 
coasts, parts of the country to which Temminck expresses 
his belief that Buphaga erythrorhyncha does not penetrate. 
Temminck, from whose work our figure and description 
are taken, says that no particulars as to the structure of the 
nest, its position, or the period of incubation, are yet 
known. 




[Buphaga erythrorbyncka, malt. J 

BUPRE'STIDJS (Leach), a family of coleopterous insects 
of the section Pentamera and subsection Sternoxi (Latreille). 
The section Sternoxi is composed of two" great groups or fa- 
milies, the one of which we are about to treat (Buprestidse), 
and the Elateridas : the species of the former group are dis- 
tinguished from the latter principally in having the tarsi 
dilated (the penulthnate joints of which are bilobed) and 
furnished beneath with velvet-like pellets : the thorax nearly 
straight behind, and the mandibles entire, i*. e., without any 
notches internally near the apex — and likewise in having 
the terminal joints of the palpi cylindrical, or nearly so. 

The form of the body in the Buprestidao is somewhat 
ovate, the apex of the elytra being more or less pointed, and 
the base of the thorax of nearly equal width with that of the 
elytra : the head is placed almost vertically, and is deeply 
inserted into the thorax, so that the eyes nearly come in 
contact with that part. 

In splendour of colouring, this family of insects surpasses 
all others among the Beetle tribe, the Cetoniadaa perhaps 
excepted ; green appears to be the most frequent colour, but 
shades of blue, red, golden or copperlike hue are not uncom- 
mon, and these colours are in most cases brilliant or, as it 
were, burnished. 

The Buprestidso are found on the trunks and leaves of 
trees, and likewise on flowers (on the latter, more particu- 
larly the smaller species), and when touched, or frequently 
even when approached, they apply their legs and antenneo 
close to the body, and allow themselves to fall to the ground, 
a means of escape frequently practised by insects : they 
crawl slowly, but in hot sunny weather are frequently on 
the wing and fly rapidly. 

About 500 species have been discovered belonging to this 
tribe, which are for the most part from the tropics. In this 
country about twenty have been found at large, of these 
however several have most probably been imported with 
timber in which their larvae feed.* 

The genus Buprestist, which is now only restricted to a 

* An instance ia recorded by Mr. Marsham, in the 10th vol. of the ' Lin- 
na?an Transaction*/ of one of these insects eating its way out of a desk which 
had been in Guildhall for 22 years ; and there are reasons for believing that 
the Insect must have been in the desk during the whole of that time, and the 
greater part probably in the larva state. 

t The name Buprestis (BtiWf wive ) was applied by the anuents to certain 
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few of the species of this family, is distinguished principally 
by the following characters : — Antenna serrated from the 
third or fourth joint to the apex ; labrum attenuated and 
slightly emarginated anteriorly; scutellum distinct; body 
nearly ovate. 

BUR A, one of the twelve cities of Achaea, situated on a 
hill nearly forty stadia from the sea. When Helice, another 
of the Achtean towns, was swallowed up with all its in- 
habitants by a great earthquake, accompanied bv an inun- 
dation of the sea, Bura also was shaken so violently that 
the statues in the temples were thrown down. All the in- 
habitants perished except such as happened to be absent 
on military service or for other reasons, who formed the 
future population of Bura. (Herod. i. 145 ; Pausanias, vii. 
tS ; Strabo, pp. 54, 59, 386, Casaub.) 




[Coin of Bura. Brit Mm.] 

BURBA6E, or BURBADGE, RICHARD, the original 
performer of the principal tragic characters of Shakspeare, 
was the son of James Burbage or Burbadge, also an actor, 
and it is presumed a countryman of Shakspeare's, and to 
whom, with four others, Queen Elizabeth granted, in 1574, 
the first royal patent conceded in this country to performers 
of plays. James' Burbadge built the Blackfriars Theatre 
in 1576, and in 1596 we find the name of his son Richard 
appended with Shakspeare's to a petition to the Lord 
Chamberlain to be allowed to continue their performances 
therein. In 1603 ' Richard Burbage' is one of the actors 
included in the license granted by King James I. to Law- 
rence Fletcher, William Shakspeare, and others. In March, 
16)5, we find him and other 'stage players' summoned to 
appear before the privy council for disobeying a special 
order of the Lord Chamberlain, prohibiting the acting of 
plays during Lent; and in 1620 his name is again men- 
tioned in the grant of a new patent by King James licensing 
his ' well-beloved servants to act, not only at the Globe, ou 
the Bankside, but at their private house situate in the pre- 
cincts of the Blackfriars ;' but he is said to have died on or 
about the 13th of March in that year, and the patent bears 
date the 27th. He was buried in the church of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, having resided in Holywell Street in that parish 
from the year 1600. His will is still extant in the Prero- 
gative Office, but it contains nothing remarkable. By his 
wife, Winifred, he had four daughters, two of whom were 
christened 'Juliet,' his partiality for that name arising, 
it has been supposed, from his having been the original 
performer of Romeo. Richard Burbadge is introduced in 
person in an old play called the ' Returne from Parnassus,' 
and instructs a Cambridge scholar how to act the part of 
Richard III., in which character he appears to have been 
greatly admired. Bishop Corbet, in his 'Iter Boreale,' 
speaking of his host at Leicester, says, 

' When he would have said King Richard died. 
And called " a hone, a horse," he burbage cried.' 

In the 'Gentleman's Mag.' for 1825 there is an elegy 
on the death of R. Burbadge, long preserved in MS., and 
Mr. Payne Collier, in his ' Annals of the Stage,* quotes 
another copy, subsequently found with the important addi- 
tion of some lines naming four of the parts in which Bur- 
badge especially excelled, viz., Hamlet, Hieronymo, Lear, 
and probably Othello. According to the anonymous author 
Burbadge' s disorder first attacked his speech, and he thus 
adverts to the loss the stage sustained by his decease :— 

' Hee's gone, and with him what a world are dead. 
Which he revived to he revived toe ; 
No more young Hamlett, old Hieronymoe, 
King Lear, the cruel Moore, and more betide, 
That lived in him, have now for ever dyed.' 

lntrctt, which when eaten by the cattle whiltt grazing, created inflammation, 
etc. There it no doubt however that thoee insects belonged to a tribe differ- 
ing from tliat erwhich the term Buprestls it now applied. Various have been 
the conjecture! on this subject. The opinion of Messrs. Kirby and S pence is, 
that the Buprestit of (he amieots was a species of the geaus Mylabris. (See 
' Introduction to Entomology,' vol. i., p. 166.) 



The whole elegy extends to 66 lines ; it ends thus :— 

' And thou, deare earth, that must enshrine the dust 
By heaven now committed to thy trust. 
Keepe it as pretiom at the richest mine 
Thtt lyet intombed in the rich womb of thine , 
That after times may know that much-loved mould 
Fro other* dust, and cherish it at gold. 
On it be laide some soft but lasting slone, 
V ith this short epitaph endorst thereon. 
That every oue may reade. and reading weepe, 
" "Tit England's Hoscius, Burbadg, that 1 keepe." ' 

A shorter epitaph is however accorded to him in Philpot's 
additions to Camden's Remains, more concise even than the 
well-known one of Ben Jonson, being simply ' Exit Bur- 
badge.' 

Flecknoe, in his short discourse of the English stage, 
1664, speaks most highly of his abilities, and a similar tes- 
timony is paid to them by Sir Richard Baker. The former 
calls him ' a delightful Proteus," the latter pronounces him 
to have been ' such an actor as no age must ever look to see 
the like.' 

Burbadge is said to have possessed also considerable 
talent as an artist. In the ' New Particulars concerning 
Shakspeare' lately published by Mr. Payne Collier allusion 
is made to the fact, and the portrait of Shakspeare (com- 
monly called the Felton), now in possession of Mr. Nicol of 
Pall Mall, is, from the circumstance of the initials R. B. on 
the back of it, supposed to be his painting. 

{Annals of the Stage, and New Particulars, &c. by 
J. P. Collier ; Flecknoe's Short Discourse, 1664 ; Bishop 
Corbet, Iter Boreale, &c.) 

BURCKHARDT. JOHN LEWIS, was born at Lau- 
sanne, in Switzerland, about the year 1784. His father, 
who was of an antient family of Basic, being obliged to 
leave Switzerland in 1 "98 in consequence of the French 
invasion, entered a Swiss corps then serving in Germany 
in the pay of England. In the year 1800 young Burck- 
hardt went to study at Leipzig, from whence he afterwards 
removed to Gbttingen. Having left Gottingen he came to 
England in 1806, with recommendations to Sir Joseph 
Banks, then an active member of the committee of the 
African Association. The association having lost all hopes 
of receiving intelligence from Mr. Hornemann, who hud 
attempted to penetrate into Central Africa by the way 
of Fezzan, resolved to send another traveller in the same 
direction. Burckhardt made an offer of his services, and 
his offer was accepted in 1808. Meantime he had been 
preparing himself by studying Arabic and attending lec- 
tures on chemistry, astronomy, medicine, and surgery. In 
January, 1809, he received his instructions from the com- 
mittee : he was to proceed first to Syria, there to remain two 
years to perfect himself in the Arabic, and afterwards lo 
proceed by Cairo to Mourzook in Fezzan, from whence he 
was to cross the great desert to Soudan. He arrived at 
Malta in April, 1809, and reached Aleppo in September, 
having first assumed the eastern dress and the name of 
Ibrahim. From Aleppo he made several journeys to Da- 
mascus and Palmyra, and into the Haouran, and among 
a tribe of Turkmans who live to the N.W. of Aleppo. 
He also gained much information concerning the Bedowcen 
tribes of Syria and Arabia, and concerning the Wahalees, 
who were then making incursions near to the gates of 
Damascus. After remaining two vears and a half in Syria, 
Burckhardt proceeded towards Egypt by Palestine and 
the country east of the Dead Sea, and then by the great 
valley of Ghor or Araba, which extends from the southern 
shore of the Dead Sea to Akaba on the Elanitic gulf of 
the Red Sea. This interesting valley and the neigh- 
bouring monuments of Wadi Mousa bad been unexplored 
by former travellers. Burckhardt did not go as thr as 
Akaba, but struck across the desert to Suez, and thenee to 
Cairo, where he arrived at the beginning of September, 
1812. As there was no favourable opportunity of proceed- 
ing to Fezzan for the present, Burckhardt set off for Upper 
Egypt and went into Nubia, where no European traveller 
had ever been beyond Derr. He left Assouan towards the 
end of February, 1813, and passing the cataract of Wadi 
Haifa, went as far as Tinaieh in the country of Mahass, 
and on his return visited the temples of Abousambul, Dan- 
dour, Gyrshe, Kalabshe, &c. He passed the rest of that 
year in Upper Egypt, and on the 1st March, 1814, set off 
from Daraou with a caravan which was proceeding to Upper 
Nubia across the desert east of the Nile. In this journey 
he followed nearly the same track as Bruce on his return 
from Abyssinia. After suffering much through the desert 
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he arrived in the country of Berber, and thence went to 
Sbendi. At Shendi he set off with a caravan for Suakin 
on the Red Sea. After having forded the Atbara (the 
Abyssinian Tacazze) above its junction with the Mogren, 
a river that rises in the mountains of the Bishareen, and 
which after its confluence with the Atbara gives its name 
to the united stream which flows into the Nile, he proceeded 
to Taka, a remarkably fertile and populous district in the 
midst of the desert. Its fertility is owing to the periodical 
inundations of large torrents coming from the S. and S.E. 
(probably the Abyssian Mareb). Burckhardt gives an in- 
teresting account of Taka and of the country of Beja, of 
which it forms part, and which to the S. borders upon 
Abvssinia. [Bsja.] Taka was the most southern point 
of Burckhardt's travels. He thence proceeded N.E., and 
crossing the Langay Mountains, arrived at Suakin towards 
the end of June. From Suakin he sailed for Jidda, where 
he arrived in July, 1814. 

These two Nubian journeys of Burckhardt, the journals 
of which were published together in one volume, furnished 
much interesting and for the most part novel information. 
The appendix contains also many valuable notices on Borgo, 
Bornou, and other countries of Soudan west of Darfur, 
which Burckhardt collected in Egypt and Nubia, as well as 
extracts from Makrizi and Ibn Batuta. 

From Jidda Burckhardt proceeded to Tayf, five^days' 
journey inland, where he found Mehemet Ali, who after 
having taken possession of Mecca and all the Hejaz, was 
preparing an expedition into the Nejd, tbe country of the 
Wahabees. Tbe pasha, who had known Burckhardt at 
Cairo, received him favourably, and he was also fortunate in 
obtaining a supply of money from the physician of Tousoun 
Pasha, Mehemet Ali's son. 

Burckhardt next visited the city of Mecca, which till 
then had been forbidden ground to Europeans, and went 
through the whole of the ceremonies in the character of a 
Mussulman pilgrim, without, as he behaved, having excited 
any suspicion as to his real character. He spent three 
months at Mecca; and on the 25th of Nov., 1814, per- 
formed the hadji or pilgrimage to mount Arafat, in the 
company of more than 80,000 pilgrims from all parts of' 
Islam. In Jan., 1815, he visited Medina, a city of which 
still less was known in Europe than of Mecca. He felt ill 
at Medina, and alter some months, having recovered suffi- 
cient strength, he went to Ycmbo, where he embarked for 
Tor, in the peninsula of Sinai, and thence returned by 
Suez to Cairo in June, after an absence of nearly two 
years and a half, of which he had spent nine months in 
Arabia. 

The particulars of Burckhardt's Arabian journey furnished 
the most complete account of the Hejaz and its two holy 
cities Mecca and Medina, ever transmitted to Europe. 
Ali Bey (the Spaniard Badia) had visited Mecca a few 
years before Burckhardt, who said that he had no reason 
to doubt his general yeracity, though his description of 
Mecca was incorrect in some points, and his information 
rather superficial. Ali Bey spoke only the Moghrebin or 
western Arabic. Seetzen, a German traveller, sent by the 
Duke of Saxe Gotha, and of whom Burckhardt speaks with 
great respect, travelled in Arabia about the same time as 
Ali Boy, and died of poison at Mocha, in 1811. Since 
Burckhardt, Mecca and Medina have been visited by several 
Europeans in the service of Mehemet Ali. (Planat, Bt- 
giniration de VEgwte, with a plan of Mecca.) 

One of Burckhardt's objects in visiting Mecca as a pil- 
grim was to be enabled to assume the title of Hadji, which 
he conceived would prove of great advantage to him in his 
travels in the interior of Africa. But his residence in Ara- 
bia undermined his constitution, and he never recovered 
from the effects of the deleterious climate and unwholesome 
water of that country. He spent the following nine months 
after his return from Arabia partly at Cairo and partly at 
Alexandria, endeavouring to recruit his health impaired 
by repeated attacks of fever, and preparing his Nu- 
bian and Arabian journals to be sent to the Association. 
In April, 1816, the plague having broke out at Cairo, he 
set off for the desert of Sinai. He visited that mountain, as 
well as the shores of the Elanitic gulf, and returned to Cairo 
about the middle of June. Here he proposed to Mr. Salt 
the project of removing the head of Memnon from Gourneh, 
and having (t conveyed to England as a present to the 
British Museum ; for which purpose they engaged, at their 
joint expense, Belzoni, who accomplished its removal to 



Cairo. [Belzoni.] Burckhardt remained at Cau-o Waiting 
for the long-expected caravan from Fezzan, with which he 
intended to proceed on its return to that country. For 
several years past no caravan from Fezzan had made its 
appearance at Cairo. In Oct., 1816, he forwarded to the 
Association his ' Notes on the Bedoweens and the Waha- 
bees,' which were afterwards published in a separate volume, 
and contain much new information. Burckhardt felt a 
peculiar interest for the Bedoweens of Arabia, whom he 
considered ' as the original stock from which the Arabian 
population of Syria, Egypt, and Barbary is derived ; and 
also as the only Mohammedan nation who in the midst of 
the utter depravity of manners and morals, and the decline 
of laws and civil institutions throughout the Mohammedan 
world, have preserved unchanged their antient customs aud 
the manners of their forefathers, and still continue to be 
what they were 1200 years ago, when their emigrating 
tribes conquered part of Asia, Africa, and'Europe." (Burck- 
hardt's Letter from Cairo, 15th of Oct., 1816, inserted in 
his life.) 

In the autumn of 1817 it became known at Cairo that 
among the pilgrims collected at Mecca that year was a party 
of Moghrebins or western Africans, who were to return home 
by way of Cairo and Fezzan ; and it was believed that the cara- 
van would take its departure from Cairo about December. 
Burckhardt had now transmitted to England all his journals, 
and was contemplating with the greatest satisfaction the 
moment when he was at last to set out on the main object 
of his mission, for which he had so long and so assiduously 
been preparing himself. But at the beginning of October 
of that year he fell ill at Cairo of tbe dysentery, and not- 
withstanding every medical assistance, he expired in the 
night of the 15th. He communicated his last intentions to 
Mr. Salt, in a composed and collected manner. His last 
words were about bis mother, when he became strongly 
affected. ' As for my body,' said he, ' I know the Turks 
will have it (as he had passed in Egypt for a Mussulman) ; 
perhaps you had better let them? Accordingly he was 
buried as the Mohammedan sheik Ibrahim, and his funeral 
was conducted with all proper regard to the respectable 
rank which he had held in the eyes of the natives. He had 
won the universal esteem of both Christians and Mussul- 
mans. His death, at the early age of 33, when he had so 
well fitted himself for the purposes of African discovery, 
was greatly deplored in Europe. Burckhardt's personal 
character stood deservedly high, as any one who peruses 
the extracts of his correspondence with the Association, 
and the account of his last interview with Mr. Salt, both 
inserted in his life, must feel convinced. (See also Salt's 
Correspondence in Hall's Life of Salt.) He left his col- 
lection of Oriental MSS. to the University of Cambridge. 
His journals were published after his death by the African 
Association. They consist of— 1. ' Travels in Nubia,' 4to., 
1819, with a ' Life of Burckhardt ;' 2. ' Travels in Syria and 
the Holy Land,' 4 to., 1822 ; 3. * Travels in Arabia," 2 vols. 
8vo., 1829; 4. 'Notes on the Bedoweens and tbe Waha- 
bees,' collected during his travels in the East, 4to., London, 
1830. 

BURDWAN, one of the 17 districts into which the pro- 
vince of Bengal is politically divided, is situated to the west 
or. the river Hoogly, between 22° and 2-1° N. lat, and 87° 
and 89° E. long. Burdwan is bounded on the north by 
Birbhoom and Rajshahy, on the west by Midnapore and 
Ramghur, on the south by Midnapore. and Hoogly, and on 
the east by the last-named district and Nuddea. Its area, 
which is computed at 2400 square miles, is covered with 
a dense population. A census taken in 1814 established 
the fact that the district then contained 262,634 dwellings, 
of which 218,853 were occupied by Hindus, and 43,781 by 
Mohammedans. Computing tbe number of each family at 
fire and a half persons, the average rate in that part of 
India, the total population of Burdwan must at that time 
have amounted to 1,444,487 souls, of whom five-sixths were 
Hindus, and one-sixth Mohammedans. The population 
thus ascertained gives an average of 602 persons to each 
square mile, being three times the average proportion in 
the United Kingdom. 

The district of Burdwan, which forms part of the valley 
of tbe Ganges, is a level tract. The principal river flowing 
through it is the Dummooda, which enters the district at 
its western extremity, flows east to the town of Burdwan, 
and then making an abrupt turn to the south, joins the 
Hoogly a few mile* below Fulta. Except for a short time 
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during the rainy season the Dummooda is not navigable, 
but the district being well provided with roads, the deficiency 
of water-carriage is of less importance. 

The greater part of the soil is very fertile, and produces 
abundant crops of sugar, indigo, betel, tobacco, and cotton, 
besides the cereal grains usually cultivated in Bengal. A 
considerable quantity of silk is likewise produced. Com- 
pared with the surrounding districts, Burdwan has the 
appearance of a garden. 

The native zamindars are generally wealthy ; the more 
considerable of them usually reside in Calcutta, leaving 
their properties to the management of resident agents. An 
extensive trade is carried on by native merchants. 

The rajah of Burdwan is the most considerable zamindar 
under the Bengal presidency, his annual jumma or rent 
amounting to 40 lacs of rupees (400,000/.). which amount 
is said to be less than one-half of the sum collected by him 
from his tenants. These tenants form a numerous class, 
who, like the middlemen in Ireland, have divided their hold- 
ings among sub-tenants, reserving a profit-rent to them- 
selves. These sub-tenants, imitating the example of those 
above them, have again divided their farms among per- 
sons who have made yet another division, so that there are 
five removes between the ryot or actual cultivator and the 
supreme government, while each of the intermediate tenants 
derives a profit from the land. The individuals forming 
the several links of this chain are all considered to have a 
permanent possession of their leases, which descend as of 
right to their heirs. This permanency, as regards the ryots, 
is of recent introduction, and is owing to the interference of 
European officers, who have put a stop to a system which 
prevailed of ejecting them if they did not agree to pay 
exorbitant rates. 

Coal-mines have been worked in this district for nearly 
20 years, but the operations have not been extensive for 
more than half that period. The extent of the coal-field has 
not been ascertained, but is known to be great ; the mines 
now worked are in the possession of an English company, 
whose rights extend over 4 miles of surface. The seam is 
9 feet thick, and is found 90 feet below the surface. The 
annual produce is from 14,000 to 15,000 tons; and the 
works being situated on the bank of a river connected with 
the Hoogly, the coals are conveyed in the rainy season down 
that river to Calcutta, where they are sold at 20*. the chal- 
dron. The quality of the coal is inferior to that of England, 
which sells in the same market at from 30*. to 40*. per 
chaldron. Coal is still but little used for culinary purposes 
in India. The Burdwan coal is chiefly used for steam- 
engines, and it has lately been applied to the burning of 
bricks ; some of it is exported to Singapore. 

The town of Burdwan, the capital of the district, and the 
residence of the British agent, is situated in 23° IS' N. lat, 
and 87° 57' E. long., about 60 miles N.N.W. from Calcutta. 
At the census of 1814 it was found that this town contained 
9803 houses, the number of persons inhabiting which, 
according to the mode of calculation usually adopted, was 
53,927. The proportion of Mohammedans was greater in 
the town than in the entire district, having been 11,847, or 
about two-ninths of the whole number of inhabitants. The 
rajah of Burdwan resides in the town, in which he has a 
palace with large gardens. 

(Rennell's Memoir of a Map of Hinduttan; Rep. of 
Committee of House of Common*, 1830 and 1832.) 

BURETTE, an instrument in chemistry, invented by 
M. Gay-Lussac, for the purpose of dividing a given portion 
of any liquid into 1 00 or 1000 equal parts. It is accompanied 
by a cylindrical glass measure, containing, when filled to 
the line A, J litre ; and if the fluid to be divided be less 
than this quantity, the deficiency must be supplied by 
water. In filling this measure, it is the surface of the 
fluid which must be made to coincide with this mark, and 
not the outer margin elevated by capillary attraction above 
the general level. The burette consists of a large tube gra- 
duated into 100 equal parts (in the figure only half the 
number of the small divisions are represented), and num- 
bered from the top downward; and of a small tube con- 
nected with the former at the base, and recurved at the 
■ top. Through this tube, if the beak be slightly greased, 
the contents of the large tube may be poured with great 

{irecision, either by single drops or in a full stream. The 
argest divisions are 1-100 of the large measure, and the 
smallest i-iooo, and these may be subdivided by counting 
the number of drops of the fluid under examination, which | 
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are poured out in reducing the surface of the liquid from any 
division to the next inferior one. The superiority of the 
burette over other measures consists in the decimal arrange- 
ment of the graduations, and the great rapidity and precision 
with which any required portion of a liquid may be added 
or abstracted, while one hand only is employed, the other 
being left at liberty to use the stirring rod or test paper. 

The burette, though applicable to the processes of the 
analytic chemist, is a very useful instrument in manufac- 
tories where the value of numerous samples of acids, alka- 
lies, bleaching powder, Sec. has to be quickly and correctly 
ascertained: though in general use in France, it is al- 
most unknown in this country. (Eitai dee Potasses, par 
M. Gay-Lussac ; Instruction tur FEssai du Chlorure de 
Chaux.juc M. Gay-Lussac.) 
BURFORD. [Oxpordshirk.] 

BURG, a town in the circle of Jerichow I., in the Prussian 
province of Saxony,, is situated on the Ihle or Ehle, and 
surrounded by a wail with five gates. It contains three 
squares or public places, three Lutheran churches, and one 
Calvinistic church with a French pastor, one civic school of 
the first class (hbhere Biirgerschule), an hospital and a 
poor-house, about 1130 houses, and 12,800 inhabitants, 
among whom are a number of settlers from the French, 
Palatinate, and Swiss territories. In 1817 the population 
was 9101. Burs has considerable manufactures, particu- 
larly woollens, which employ upwards of 1300 hands, and 
produce annually above 70,000/. in value of that article. 
Yarn and linens, pottery, &c are made ; it has also some 
tanneries and dyeing works and a brisk wool trade. Agri- 
culture, including the growth of tobacco, hops, and chicory, 
and the rearing of cattle and sheep, are carried on with suc- 
cess in the immediate environs. Host of the manufacturers 
in the place are the descendants of French emigrants. It 
is the seat of civil and judicial administration for the circle. 
About 75 miles S.W. of Berlin. 

BURGAGE TENURE denotes the particular feudal 
service or tenure of houses or tenements in antient cities or 
boroughs. It is considered to be a species of socage, as tho 
tenements are holden of the king or other lord, either by a 
certain annual pecuniary rent, or by some services relating 
to trade or handicraft, such as repairing the lord's buildings, 
providing the lord's gloves or spurs, &c, but ' no way 
smelting of the plough or tillage' (Somner on Gavelkind, 
142 — 148), and having no relation to military service (Spel- 
man's Glossary, ad verbum). The incidents of this tenure, 
which prevailed in Normandy as well as in England, vary 
according to the particular customs of each borough, in con- 
sequence of the maxim that, in improper feuds (to which 
class this tenure belongs), the lex et consueludo loci are 
always to be observed. (Wright's Tenures, p. 205.) 

Burgage tenure is supposed by Littleton and other writers 
to have been the Origin of the rights of voting for members 
of parliament in cities and boroughs ; and the great variety 
of those rights is in some measure accounted for by sup- 
josing them to be founded upon varying local customs. It 
is however impossible to trace the gradual steps by which 
the irregular rights of voting in boroughs for members of 
>arliament, which are continued by the reform act (2 Will. 
[V. c. 45) until the extinction of existing interests, were 
derived from burgage tenure. 

Vol. VI.— X 
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SURGEON, or BOURGEON, an obsolete English and 
modern French name of a leaf Bud. 

BURGER, GOTTFRIED AUGUST, the son of a 
clergyman, was born at Walmscrwemde, near Halberstadt, 
in January, 1748. While at school he showed no apti- 
tude for grammatical studies, but a great liking for poetry. 
In 1768 he went to Gottingen, where he wasted his time 
and money in dissipation, in consequence of which his 
friends withdrew their assistance from him. But having 
formed an intimacy with several distinguished fellow-stu- 
dents, Voss, Count Stolberg, Sprengel, and others, who 
had established a literary club for their mutual improve- 
ment, Burger, encouraged by them, began to mend his 
course of life, and to apply himself earnestly to the study 
of the classics as well as the modern poets. Among 
the latter Shakspeare became his favourite. Some ballads 
which he wrote at that time having attracted notice, he 
obtained a situation at Alten Gleichen, and his grandfather 
agreed to pay his debts and to give him further assistance, 
but through the dishonesty of a friend Biirger lost the 
money. An imprudent marriage increased his embarrass- 
ments. He however soon after separated from his wife, and 
went to live at Gottingen, where he passed the remainder 
of his life, first as a private teacher, and afterwards as pro- 
fessor of philosophy, but without any fixed salary. His 
misfortunes imparted a tinge of melancholy to several of his 
poetical compositions. After lingering some years in bad 
health and poverty, he died in 1 794. He published two 
Volumes of poems, which were republished after his death 
with additions by his friend Karl Reinhard : ' Burger's 
Gedichte,' 2 vols. 8to. Gottingen, 1796. A third volume 
was published by Reinhard in 1 797, containing several spe- 
cimens of translations from the Iliad, both in iambics and 
hexameter verse, with dissertations by the author. Bur- 
ger's ballads and romances have long been popular id Ger- 
many. His ' Leonora' has been translated into English: 
' Burger's Leonora,' by Wm. Robt. Spencer, fol. London, 
1796. A few more translations from Burger are contained 
in the ' Specimens of the German lyric poets,' Lond. 1 823, 
with a short biographical notice of the author. Burger's 
romances are grounded upon local traditions and legends, 
and he makes great use of the feeling of terror produced by 
apparitions and other supernatural agency, always directed 
however to the object of moral retribution. His ' Wilde 
Jiiiier,' or ' Fierce Huntsman,' is a good specimen of this 
sort. Burger's amatory poems are soft and pleasing, and 
unexceptionable on the score of morality. His language is 
easy and clear. He is altogether one of the first German 
lyric poets, although Schiller has judged him rather se- 
verely. A. W. Schlegel says of Burger, that ' he is a poet 
of an imagination more original than comprehensive, of 
feelings more honest and candid than tender or delicate, is 
more successful in the execution than in the invention of his 
subjects, and more at home in romance than in the loftier 
regions of the lyric muse.' (Mad. de Stael, L'AlUmagne; 
Schlegel ; and the Biographical Notice above mentioned.) 

BURGER, a German appellative, denoting a citizen or 
freeman of a municipal town. It is derived from 'burg' 
(Borgo), and is more particularly used in speaking of those 
inhabitants of a free town in Germany or Switzerland who 
have the right of voting at the election of members for the 
legislative council. The right of burghership, whether in 
a free town or in a mere municipal town of the above-men- 
tioned countries, is, or was until very lately, acquired either 
by inheritance or by purchase. The French word * bour- 
geois' was originally synonymous with ' biirger,' but it now 
means simply any native inhabitant of a town, without ne- 
cessarily implying the possession of municipal rights, which 
in France have been much restricted by the encroachments 
of the central government, and are become of much less 
importance than in Germany. 

BURGESS. [Boroughs of England and Walks.] 

BURGH CASTLE, an antient Roman encampment, is 
situated on the borders of Suffolk, and on the east side of 
the river Waveney, near its confluence with the Yare. Its 
form is nearly a regular parallelogram, 612 ft. long by 400 
ft. broad: the walls are about 14 ft. high and 9 ft. thick. 

On the cast side, the walls, which are furnished with cir- 
cular watch-towers, are almost perfect, but those on the 
north and south sides are partly in ruins ; the west wall, 
if there ever was one, has entirely disappeared. The site of 
the encampment is slightly elevated towards the west, and 
the interior is irregular, which may be accounted for on the 



supposition that the small eminences are occasioned by the 
ruins of former edifices. The whole area of the inclosure 
was about 4 acres and three-quarters. The walls are of rubble 
masonry, faced with alternate courses of bricks and flints : 
and on the tops of tho towers, which are attached to the 
walls, arc holes 2 ft. in diameter and 2 ft. deep, supposed to 
have been intended for the insertion of temporary watch- 
towers probably of wood. 

Hirer Wiiinj. 




[Plan of Burgh Cut It, tho antient Oariuonom, SoJTulkJ 
A, B. Raised mounds^ 

C, Ground falls at this point. 

D, Porta Decumana. 

£, Walls io a ruio«d state. 

On the east side the four circular towers are 1 4 ft. in dia- 
meter. Two of them are placed at the angles, where the walls 
are rounded, and two at equal distances from the angles ; 
an opening has been left in the centre of the wall, which is 
considered by Mr. King to be the Porta Decumana, but by 
Mr. Ives the Porta Pretoria. The north and south sides 
are also defended by towers of rubble masonry. The foun- 
dation on which the Romans built these walls was a thick 
bed of chalk lime, well rammed down, and the whole 
covered with a layer of earth and sand, to harden the mass 
and exclude the water : this was covered with two inch 
oak plank placed transversely on the foundation, and over 
this was a bed of coarse mortar, on which was roughly 
spread the first layer of stones. The mortar appears to be 
composed of lime and coarse sand, unsifted, mixed with 
gravel and small pebbles or shingle. Mr. Ives thinks they 
used hot grouting, which will account for the tenacity of the 
mortar. The bricks at Burgh Castle are of a fine red co- 
lour and a very close texture — they are one foot and a half 
long, one foot broad, and one inch and a half thick. 

The west side of this station was probably defended in 
antient times by the sea, which is now however at some dis- 
tance, the river Waveney being at present the we.-tern 
boundary. The fact of the sea having receded is proved by 
an old map of Gariensis Ostium, as it is supposed to have 
appeared in the year 1000. A copy of this map was made 
from the antient plan in the time of Elizabeth, and is pre- 
served in the archives of the corporation of Yarmouth. In 
confirmation of this circumstance there have been discovered 
at Burgh Castle, parts of anchors, rings, and other large 
pieces of iron. 

Garianonum may have been founded by Ostorius Scapula, 
who subjected the Iceni in the reign of the Emperor Clau- 
dius. Both Camden and Mr. Ives place the proetorium in 
the S.W. corner of the station, but King, in his ' Muni- 
menta' (vol. ii., p. 53), considers it to be an additional work 
by the Saxons or Normans, similar to the Saxon keep at 
the S.E. corner of the Castrum at Pevensey in Sussex, and 
accordingly he places the pnetorium indefinitely on the west. 
Camden and Ives both assert that the towers were added 
after the walls. There are some remains of a fosse on the 
south side. 

Mr. King calculates that Burgh Castle was capable of 
containing one whole cohort and a half with their allies 
(ii., p. 1 1 6). Several Roman coins and other antiquities 
have been discovered here : the oldest is a copper coin of 
Domitian. A coin of Gratian, of silver, and some coins of 
Constantine have also been found ; some silver and gold 
coins were given by J. Smith, Esq., the former possessor of 
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t. Moore, bishop of Norwich. Besides these 
joins found both in the inclosure and in a field contiguous 
to the castle, there have been found coarse urns, a silver 
spoon with a pointed handle, bones of cattle, coals, burnt 
wheat, rings, keys, fibuloB (buckles), and a spear-head. This 
field is supposed to have been the burial-place. 

The earliest modern notice of Burgh Castle is in the reign 
of Sigebert, 636, when Furseus, an Irish monk, having 
collected a company of religious persons, settled at Burgh 
Castle, then called, according to Bede, Cnobersburgh. In 
the time of Edward the Confessor, bishop Stigand held 
Cnobersburgh by socage. The castle was afterwards held 
by Robert de Burgh, from whom the present name is pro- 
bably derived. It was surrendered in the reign of Henry 
III., who, in the 20th year of his reign, gave it to the mo- 
nastery of Bromholde in the county of Norfolk. It after- 
wards came into the possession of laymen. For some cu- 
rious particulars concerning the manor, see Ives' ' Garia- 
nonum,' from which much of the above information is de- 
rived ; Camden's ' Brittania,' and King's ' Munimenta An- 
tiqua ;' also a plan and view in the British Museum. The 
plan and view in this article were made by W. B. Clarke, 
architect, in 1834. 




View of the perfect side of Garfanonnm with two of the towen and the Porta 
Decumana. 

BURGLARY. The derivation of this word is quite un- 
certain. By some writers it is supposed to have been intro- 
duced by the Saxons, and to be compounded of burg, a 
castle or house, and larron or latro, a thief. But Spelman 
conceives that the term was introduced into the criminal 
law of England from Normandy, and says that he finds no 
traces of it among the Saxons. (Spelraan's Glossary, tit. 
Burglaria, and Hamesecken.) The offence of burglary at 
common law is defined to be ' a breaking and entering the 
dwelling-house of another in the night, with intent to com- 
mit some felony within the same, whether such felonious 
intent be executed or not.' By the statute 7 and 8 Geo. 
IV. c. 29, sect. 11, entering the dwelling-house of another 
with intent to commit a felony, or being in such dwelling- 
house and committing a felony, or in either case breaking 
out of the house in the night-time, was declared to constitute 
a burglary, and to be punishable with death. The leading 
characteristics of this offence are, 1st, that it must be com- 
mitted in the night-time, that is, at a time when people are 
presumed to be sleeping ; and therefore it is said in the 
books, that if there be a sufficient dawning of * daylight or 
crepuseulum, either begun or left, enough to see a roan's 
face withal,' when the offence is committed, it will not be 
burglary. The reason of the rule is that the offence, to be 
complete, must be committed in the dead of night, and 
it follows from this reason that a burglary may be com- 
mitted in the brightest moonlight. 

2. There must be a breaking and entering of the house ; 
which parts of the offence however are completed by the 
robber even breaking a pane of glass and putting in his 
haud with a felonious intention. 

3. The house broken must be the dwelling-house, or, as 
it is called, the ' mansion-house' of the person injured. By 
this is meant that it roust be a permanent dwelling, and 
not a booth or tent ; and also that it must be the place of 
the actual and personal residence of man, and not a mere 
stable, bam, or out- house: unless such buildings are con- 



nected with the dwelling-house. Upon this part of the 
subject a great variety of nice distinctions have arisen, for 
which we refer to House-breakino. 

An indictment for burglary is rarely presented or tried 
at the present day, unless in very aggravated cases where 
capital punishment is probable, as several recent statutes 
have rendered the prosecution for house-breaking a simpler 
and equally efficient proceeding. 

BURGOMASTER, BURGERMEISTER, is the title 
of the chief magistrate of a municipal town, answering 
to the English mayor. In the German free towns the 
biirgermeister is the president of the executive council of 
the republic. This is also the case at Zurich, Basel, Schaff- 
hausen, and some other Swiss cantons ; while at Bern, 
Freyburg, and Luzern, the corresponding magistrate is 
called schultheiss (in French ' avoyer"), and in the rest of 
the cantons landamman ; which last is not a German but 
a Swiss term. 

BURGOS has been supposed to be of Roman origin, but 
the fact is, that, after the most careful research, it is hardly 
possible to trace the existence of Burgos farther back than 
the reign of Alphonso I. of Asturias and Leon, who colo- 
nized as it were part of that very territory, which then 
began to change its former name of Bardulia, or Vardu- 
lia, for the modern one of Castile. Some of the now settlers 
having constructed a few habitations on the fine banks of 
the Arlanza and Arlanzon, formed six boroughs or hamlets, 
vestiges of which are still recognizable at the hermitages 
of Santa Cruz, San Juan Bautista, and Santa Co- 
loma. These six boroughs or burgos (a name, according 
to Andreas Braccio, introduced into Italy and Spain by their 
northern invaders) were incorporated into a single or rather 
collective borough, by Diego Porcelos, whom Alphonso HI. 
directed, in the year 884, to erect a castle on a commanding 
hill on the right bank of the Arlanzon. As in process of 
i time the Moors receded farther and farther to the S. of 
! Burgos, the higher parts of the town were abandoned for a 
\ lower and more comfortable situation towards the plain; so 
that the calle alta, the street which is now the highest, was 
formerly the lowest of the city, and probably the best, since 
1 in it the native leading patriots, Feman Gonzalez, and the 
Cid, had once their palaces. A triumphal arch in honour 
I of the former hero, and the mausoleum of the second, now 
iuutk me spot oeiore covered wvtu tnose structures. 

As long as Burgos was animated by the presence of its 
sovereign alternately with Toledo, commerce flourished, 
industry was excited, and manufactures were multiplied. 
Its crowded fairs displayed wealth and prosperity ; and it 
was the entrepdt of all the trade that was carried on from 
the interior of Spain with the several ports on the Bay of 
Biscay. It was also the residence of an important factory 
of many foreign merchants ; and the once famous Segovian 
wool cloth was transmitted from this city to every quarter 
of Europe. But when Charles V. transported the seat of 
royalty, in the beginning of the 16th century, to Madrid, its 
prosperity began rapidly to decline, and in three generations 
it was so impoverished and depopulated, that its former 
40,000 inhabitants and upwards dwindled to 9000 and less, 
leaving to Burgos the bare honour, which it still retains, 
of being the capital of Old Castile, and of the province 
(partido) and archbishopric of its own name. 

Burgos retains a certain air of antiquity and departed 
glory. It is a large but irregular city, forming a sort of 
semicircle, partly surrounded by antient walls. Close to 
them flows the Arlanzon, which is crossed by three freestone 
bridges leading to the suburbs, called Vega. Burgos has a 
beautiful promenade, enlivened by the intermixture of de- 
lightful gardens, constantly refreshed with fountains of 
water. Another promenade for the winter and a general 
burial ground (campo santo) have been recently added to 
the ornaments and conveniences of the city. Some of the 
streets are narrow and crooked, but others are much 
better, especially that leading to the cathedral. Of its 
numerous squares the only one deserving of notice stands 
in the middle of the city, and is surrounded by a piazza 
supported by lofty pillars, over which are some tolerably 
handsome houses. In the centre of this square is the 
statue of Charles III. There are also other statues which 
ornament the public places, particularly some of the foun- 
tains, with which Burgos is well supplied. The principal 
approach to the city is by the gate of Santa Maria, which 
opens on one of the bridges above-mentioned. This gate 
was built to commemorate the founders of the Castilian 
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monarchy and the illustrious men who contributed to 
its honour and aggrandizement, with whose statues it is 
also adorned. Among these are Fenian Gonzalez, Charles 
V., the Cid, and Diego Porcelos. The best public buildings 
are the hotel de vilTe, the palace of Velazco, and the tri- 
umphal arch already mentioned of Fernan Gonzalez, first 
Count of Castile. The Cathedral, a very fine and well- 
preserved specimen of Gothic architecture, was commenced 
in 1221 by Ferdinand III., whom the Spaniards call St. 
Ferdinand, but was not finished till some centuries after. 
This church is embellished with columns, statues, and 
other ornaments of exquisite taste, especially at the en- 
trances called del Perdon, Pellejeria, and ApostoU*. It 
has in front two steeples, with magnificent worked spires ; 
and the octagonal chapel called del CondestabU is the 
finest part of its interior. 

The climate of Burgos is damp, and one of the coldest in 
Spain. The manufactures are woollen cloths, stockings, 
baize, blankets, hats, and leather. Burgos has also two 
washing establishments (lavaderos) for wool, and most 
of that which is exported from Spain passes through it. 
The surrounding country is very beautiful. The famous 
monastery of las Huelgas stands at a quarter of a league, 
and that of Mirattores at half a league S.E. of Burgos, 
which is 47 leagues or 112 m. N. of Madrid. It is in 42° 
2& 59" N. lat., 0° 0' 10" W. long, of Madrid, which shows 
how conveniently the northern road from Madrid to France 
passes through Burgos. (Minano ; Laborde, Voyage Pit- 
tnretque dEspagne; Viage de EspaXa de Don Antonio 
Ponz, torn. xii. p. 1 9, &c.) 

BURGOYNE. JOHN, supposed to be a natural son of 
Lord Bingley, but concerning whose youthful history we are 
without information, was appointed Lieut.-Col. Commandant 
of the 16th light dragoons in August, 1759. After serving 
at Belle Isle in 1761, he joined the Portuguese army under 
command of the- Count De la Lippe in the following 
year, and greatly distinguished himself by surprising and 
capturing the town of Alcantara. Before his return to 
England he was promoted to the rank of colonel. In 1761 
he was returned member of parliament for the borough of 
Midhurst, and for that of Preston in 1768. A presumed 
political connexion with the Duke of Grafton exposed him 
to the invective of Junius, by whom be was treated with 
peat severity. He partook largely m the debates respect- 
ing the Falkland Islands in 1771, and in the following year 
be directed his attention to the abuses supposed to exist in 
the government of the East Indies. While serving as a 
subaltern at Preston he had secretly married Lady Char- 
lotte, daughter of the Earl of Derby, with whom, after a 
time, the offending couple obtained reconciliation. This 
connexion first led him to write for the stage. His earliest 
dramatic piece, ' The Maid of the Oaks,' was written for a 
fSte champelre given at his father-in-law's seat (the Oaks), 
in June, 1774, by the Earl of Derby, in honour of the mar- 
riage of his eldest son, Lord Stanley, with Lady Betty, a 
daughter of the Duke of Hamilton. Lady Charlotte Bur- 
goyne died at Kensington palace without issue, June 5th, 
1776, during which, year and that preceding it Burgoyne 
served in North America. In the summer of 1777 he was 
appointed to the command of a large force ordered to 
penetrate from Albany on the Hudson river to Canada, by 
the lakes. His numbers on paper were 8000 regulars, 
2000 Canadians, and 1000 Indians ; but of these there were 
never really assembled more than 7000 regulars, 150 Cana- 
dians, and 400 savages. After some success in the early 
part of his expedition, and the capture of Ticonderoga, he 
became greatly straitened for provisions, and more than 
one of his detachments were cut off. Having crossed the 
Hudson he encamped at Saratoga, about 30 m. N. of Albany. 
Here, in October, he was surrounded by 1 8,000 Americans, 
under Generals Arnold and Gates, who, perceiving the 
necessity to which their enemy was reduced, prudently 
declined battle, trusting to wear him out Thus disas- 
trously circumstanced, he opened a convention with General 
Gates, in which the American commander at first asserted 
that the retreat of the British was cut off, and proposed that 
■ thoy should ground their arms within their own encamp- 
ments. He was answered with spirit to the first statement — 
that ' Lieut-Gen. Burgoyne's army, howevec reduced, will 
never admit that their retreat is cut off while they have 
arms in their hands ;' and to the second demand — * This 
article is inadmissible in any extremity. Sooner than this 
army will consent to ground their arms in their encampment, 



they will rush on the enemy, determined to take no quarter." 
And again, in similar language, — * If General Gates does 
not mean to recede from the 6th article, the treaty ends 
at once. The army will, to a man, proceed to any act of 
desperation rather than submit to that article.' 

It was finally settled that the British troops should march 
out of the camp with all the honours of war, and should 
be sent to Europe on condition of not serving in Ame- 
rica during existing hostilities. The ministry in Eng- 
land received the news of this convention with profound 
indignation, since it was chiefly owing to it that France 
acknowledged the independence of the United States ; and 
the press was vigorously employed to shift the blame from 
the cabinet upon General Burgoyne. Both an audience 
with the king and a court-martial were refused ; and when 
he defended himself in the house of commons, an attempt 
was made to exclude him from that assembly, under pre- 
tence that as a prisoner of war, he had no right either to 
speak or to vote ; but the speaker having been appealed to 
decided in his favour. On that occasion he voluntarily 
resigned all bis appointments. At a subsequent period, 
when he was allowed to produce evidence before a com- 
mittee which had been appointed to inquire into the con- 
duct of Sir William Howe, the testimony advanced was 
highly in favour of his bravery and military knowledge. 

On the change of ministry at the close of the American 
war, he was appointed Commander-in-chief in Ireland, the 
last of his professional employments ; and he appears, on 
his resignation two years afterwards, to have devoted 
himself entirely to lighter literature. He contributed to 
the ' Rolliad,' the ' Ode to Dr. Prettyman,' and the ' West- 
minster Guide.' A comic opera, the ' Lord of the Manor,' 
had already appeared in 1780, and in 1786 he attempted a 
higher species of composition in the comedy of ' The 
Heiress.' Not long afterwards he adapted to the stage 
Sedaino's historical romance ' Richard Cceur de Lion.' 
His political career ended by his being appointed one 
of the managers for conducting the impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings. During the trial of Hastings, he moved and 
obtained the censure of the house upon Major Scott for 
an attack on the conduct of the committee. He did not 
live till the conclusion of the trial, but was cut off by 
a sudden attack of the gout on the 4th of June, 1792, and 
was buried privately in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

The dramatic and poetical works of Lieutenant-General 
Burgoyne were collected in two small volumes in 1808, and 
it is perhaps offering praise inadequate to his merits when 
we describe him as a very agreeable and clever writer. It 
would not be just to subject his lighter theatrical pieces to 
grave criticism, and it may be enough to say of them that 
after the lapse of about fourscore years, ' The Lord of the 
Manor' and ' Richard Cceur de Lion' still keep occasional 
possession of the stage ; we know not indeed where to find 
eight lines of simpler or deeper pathos than the song 
' Encompass'd in an angel's frame,' introduced into the 
former. Of 'The Heiress,' it is most probable that the 
author of ' The School for Scandal' was a diligent student 
and that he borrowed and improved some of its situations 
and dialogue, a process by no means uncommon with. 
Sheridan. The ' Hail to the Lyaf and « The Westminster 
Guide' are inferior in point to scarcely any production in 
the witty volume of which they form a portion. (Life pre- 
fixed to his works.) 

BURGUNDI AN S, a people who settled in Gaul upon 
the downfal of the Roman empire. The origin of the name 
and of the people seems to be alike unknown. Plancher 
( ' Hist de Bourgogne ') has very gravely stated and refuted 
the various conjectures on this head. A favourite supposi- 
tion seems to have been that the Burgundians were de- 
scended from the Romans. They arc mentioned by Pliny 
the elder, in his ' Hist. Nat.,' lib. iv. c. 28, under the name 
of Bur gundi ones, and he numbers them among the branches 
of the great stock of the Vindili or Vandals ; Ptolemy places 
these Vindili upon the lower Vistula. The Roman historians 
and orators give us some intimation of their disputes and 
wars with the Goths, the Alemanni, and other barbarous 
nations. In the reign of the Roman Emperor Probus they 
came into conflict with the Romans ; Probus defeated them 
and their allies, who were of other branches of the Vandals. 
In the reign of Diocletian and Maximian they invaded 
Gaul in conjunction with the Alemanni ; but their unwieldy 
host was destroyed by famine, pestilence, and the sword. 
In the time of the Emperor Valentinian I. they were at 
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variance with the Alemanni, who dwelt between the Upper 
Rhine and the Upper Danube, on account of some brine 
springs that were near the frontier of these two people, which 
shows that the Burgundians had moved from their seats on 
the Vistula to the country near the Rhine. Valentinian, de- 
sirous of humbling the Alemanni, formed an alliance with 
the Burgundians (Ammianus Marcellinus calls them Bur- 
gundii), who raised an army of 80,000 men, according to 
some writers, and advanced to the Rhine without expe- 
riencing any opposition from their terrified opponents. The 
emperor, having humbled his enemies, refused to perform 
his promises to his allies; and the Burgundians returned 
home highly disgusted with his breach of faith. In the reign 
of Honorius, about a.d. 406, or the beginning of 407, they 
invaded Gaul, like several other of the barbarous nations 
on the frontier, but it is doubted whether they acted con- 
jointly. Shortly after this we find the Burgundians sup- 
porting Jovinus, who assumed the imperial purple in oppo- 
sition to Honorius. The latter prince however made peace 
with them, and ceded to them part of Gaul, near the banks 
of the Rhine (or confirmed its previous cession by Jovinus), 
and from this cession arose the kingdom of Burgundy. About 
the same time the Burgundians embraced the Christian re- 
ligion, at first under what is generally termed the orthodox 
form ; afterwards they became Arians. Their kingdom 
afterwards increased so far as to comprehend that part of 
Gaul which was to the east of the Saone and Rhone (ex- 
cept the coast of Provence south of the Durance), Savoy, 
and a part of Switzerland. 

Gundicarius was king of the Burgundians at the time of 
their settlement in Gaul. He was engaged in wars at a 
subsequent period with the Romans under ^Btius (a.d. 435 
or 436), and sustained a great overthrow from Attila (a.d. 
450, or thereabout). Among his successors were Gundeu- 
chus, and after Gundeuchus his four sons Gundobald, Gode- 
gisilus, Chilperic, and Godemar, who were said to be of 
Gothic extraction. Clotilda, or Clotildis, who married Clovis 
king of the Franks, was the daughter of Chilperic Chil- 
peric and Godemar dying, or being killed by Gundobald, 
according to Gregory of Tours (whose account is however 
to be received with great distrust), the remaining two bro- 
thers divided the kingdom between them, and fixed their 
residence, Gundobald at Lyons and Godegisilus at Geneva. 

The character of Gundobald has been very unfavourably 
represented by Gregory of Tours ; but perhaps Gregory's 
partiality to the Franks or his desire to win the favour of 
the Frankish kings influenced his judgment. Gundobald 
was in favour with the Romans. The emperor Olybrius 
bestowed upon him, a.d. 472, the title of patrician; and the 
usurper Glycerius rested on his support. His eloquence, 
his penetration, his quickness of invention, are celebrated by 
his panegyrists ; and his tolerant spirit will be regarded in 
the present day as a subject of just applause. He was an 
Arian, perhaps the first Arian prince of his race, but he did 
not persecute the Catholics. Their bishops assembled with- 
out interruption, and their churches preserved their endow- 
ments. The king attended the discussions held by the ad- 
vocates of the two parties on their points of difference, and 
kept up a correspondence with Avitus, the Catholic bishop 
of Vienne. He improved the laws of his kingdom, and even 
Gregory admits that his alterations were made with the 
view of rendering the condition of the old inhabitants of the 
country more tolerable, and of softening the barbarism of 
his Burgundians. 

In the year 500 Gundobald was attacked by Clovis king 
of the Franks, whose ambition and military talents were 
raising the Franks to the supremacy of Gaul. Gundobald 
applied to his brother for aid against an enemy whom both 
had cause to fear. Godegisilus consequently joined him ; 
but this treacherous brother was in secret alliance with the 
Franks, and in the battle which was fought near Dijon, he 
went over to them. Gundobald was in consequence de- 
feated and fled to Avignon, where he fortified himself. 
Clovis pursued him to this city, and besieged him there ; 
but meeting with a stouter resistance than he expected, he 
concluded a peace with Gundobald, on condition of a tribute, 
which the latter afterwards refused to pay. 

In this treaty Clovis neglected to secure the interests of 
Godegisilus, who had by this time overrun his brother's do- 
minions and entered Vienne in triumph. Here Gundobald 
came upon him by surprise, besieged the city, and having 
taken it, caused Godegisilus, who had taken refuge in the 
church of the Arians, to be put to death. From this time 
Gundobald reigned over the whole kingdom of the Bur- 



gundians. In the latter part of his reign he gave the Ca- 
tholics reason to believe that he had embraced their views ; 
but it is very questionable if ever he renounced Ariani»m ; 
and it may be doubted if he designed anything more than to 
cajole the Catholic prelates, and to avert by their mediation 
the hostility of Clovis, who was a Catholic. Gundobald 
died a.d. 516. 

Sigismund, the son and successor of Gundobald, had be- 
come a Catholic during his father's reign. Soon after his 
accession a council of bishops was held ; and from the 
prelates who attended it, the extent of the Burgundian king- 
dom is inferred. Sigismund published, about a.d. 517, a 
collection of the Burgundian laws, whioh is still extant. 
These laws contain for the most part the original customs 
of the Germans, such as are found in the records of other 
German nations. Sigismund was twice married, and had 
children by each wife : by his first wife, who was daughter 
of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths of Italy, he had a son, 
Sigeric, and a daughter who was married to Theuderic, or 
Thierri, the Frankish king of Australia and son of Clovis. 
This son, upon an unjust suspicion instilled into him by 
the children of his second wife, he put to death a.d. 522. 
This act was the ruin of Sigismund. He lost his peace 
of mind, which he tried in vain to recover by a temporary 
retirement to the monastery of St Maurice on the Rhone 
(which he had founded or re-established), and by other 
observances which the religion of the times dictated. 
Theodorio, king of the Ostrogoths, his surest support 
against the power and ambition of the Franks, was en- 
raged at the murder of his grandson : the affections of 
Sigismund's own subjects were alienated ; and the calami- 
ties which overtook him were regarded as judgments of 
heaven. In 523 Chlodomir, Clotaire, and Childebert, three 
of the sons of Clovis now dead, instigated by their mother 
Clotilda, attacked the Burgundian kingdom, to which they 
pretended to derive a claim by. their mother. Sigismund 
was defeated and delivered up by his own subjects into the 
hands of Chlodomir, by whom he was carried to Orleans. 
Godomar, his brother, assumed the management of affairs, 
and recovered those cities which the Franks had taken. 
Chlodomir upon this ordered Sigismund, with his wife and 
some other persons, to be put to death. Godomar succeeded 
to the crown. 

Chlodomir, having perpetrated this cruel deed, set out 
against the Burgundians, assisted by some troops sent to 
him by his brother Thierri, king of Austrasia, who had 
married the daughter of Sigismund, as already noticed ; but 
he fell in battle near Vienne a.d. 524. This event retarded 
for a time the ruin of the Burgundian kingdom, which stood 
for about ten years longer. In 534 Childebert and Clotaire, 
sons of Clovis, and Theodebert, son and successor of Thierri 
king of Austrasia, made an entire conquest of it. Go- 
domar was taken prisoner, and passed the rest of his days in 
captivity ; and from this time the Burgundians disappear 
from history as an independent nation. They have indeed 
transmitted their name to later times, for one of the divisions 
of the Frankish monarchy was called from them Burgundy 
or Bourgogne, and the appellation has been inherited by 
one of the finest provinces of modern France. [Bour- 
gogne.] 

The Burgundians, like the other Germans, enjoyed a 
considerable share of political freedom. Their laws were 
enacted by the advice of the whole nation ; and when those 
laws were promulgated by Sigismund, they retained their 
Germanic features : murder was however punished by death. 
They borrowed some things from the Roman laws, and the 
provincials who had been accustomed to those laws were 
allowed, at least in many instances, to retain them. When 
a Roman and a Burgundian happened to be at variance, a 
judge was appointed from each nation. The Burgundians 
are in their own laws distinguished by the designation 
Barbari. 

The Burgundians retained their constitution under the 
dominion of the Franks ; but they were obliged to pay tri- 
bute, and to serve them in their wars ; and in the Frankish 
laws their subjection was made apparent by the inferior 
valuation of their lives. The death of a Burgundian might 
be atoned for by a payment of one hundred and sixty sotidi, or 
shillings : that of a Frank for not less than two hundred. 
(Mascou's History of the Antient German*, translated by 
Lediard.) 

BURGUNDY. [Bourgoonb.] 

BURIAL. [Interment.] 

BURIATES, THE, constitute one of the three great 
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divisions of nations into which the Mongols are divided ; 

the two other* are the Mongols themselves and the Eulith, 
or Calinucks. The Buriates inhabit the mountainous coun- 
try inclosing the Lake of Baikal on the W. and S., from the 
mouth of the river Bargoosin on the E. side of the lake to 
the sources of the Lena on the W. ; so that more than one- 
half of its shores are in their possession. They are also 
found to a considerable distance, perhaps upwards of 100 
miles, from its shores. 

In the form of their body they do not differ from the 
Mongols, and there is such a resemblance between the 
language spoken by these two nations that they are soon 
enaoled to understand one another; yet the language of 
the Buriates is said to be much harsher in its pronunciation. 

Those tribes of the Buriates which live on the N.W. 
shores of the Baikal lake are pagans, like the other nations 
of Siberia, and have adopted that kind of paganism which 
is called Shamanism. But the tribes which occupy the 
country -to the S.E. of the lake hare embraced the Bud- 
dhism of the Lamas. These Buriates are said to possess a 
literature which probably consists of theological and meta- 
physical writings. 

A small number of the Buriates cultivate the ground, 
but by far the greater number live on the produce of their 
herds. They have numerous bodies of horses, black cattle, 
and sheep ; also a small number of camels, which in winter 
time are sewed up in blankets to defend them from the 
effects of the intense frost. Their chief wealth consists of 
horses, of which they eat the flesh and drink the milk. 

The Buriates have made considerable progress in some 
of the arts of civilized life, especially in working iron and 
in tanning. They are well acquainted with the art of plating 
iron with silver, and they have a very simple method of doing 
it, whieh is described in the travels of Georgi. The art of 
tannins; is only practised by the women, who evince in this 
branch of industry great ingenuity and much taste. The 
women also make all the woollen stuffs which are in use 
among them for dresses, blankets, covers for their dwell- 
ings, &c. 

As they are obliged frequently to change their places of 
abode to procure pasture for their herds, they have different 
dwellings for summer and winter ; but it seems that both 
kinds are convenient, and well adapted to the climate and 
their circumstances. 

Many of the Buriates are rich. On the N.W. of the 
Baikal they seldom possess above 100 heads of animals of 
all kinds, and very rarely 500 or 1 000 ; but those to the S.B. 
of the lake have sometimes many thousands. 

According to the most recent information the number of 
all the Bunates subject to Russia who are able to bear arms 
amounts to 73,000, which would give a population of be- 
tween iOO.OOO and 300,000 souls. Between Selensk and 
Nertahinsk is the residence of the richest of their princes 
(called ta'tshas), who, according to Cochrane, has about 
23.000 subjects. (Georgi, Pallas, Cochrane.) 

BURIGNY. JEAN LE'VESQUE DE, was born at 
Rheims in 1692. He went to Pari3 in 1713, and there 
applied himself strenuously to philological and historical 
studies. After several years he went to Holland, where he 
engaged with De St. Hyacinthe in the compilation of a 
literary journal called ' L'Europe savante,' which began to 
appear at La Hague, in January, 1718, and was continued 
till 1 720. It is one of the best journals of that period, and 
contains many interesting articles on the literature and 
political history of the time3. The collection of ' L'Europe 
savante' forms 12 vols. 12 mo. About one-half of the papers 
were written by Burigny. He published also 'Traite de 
l'aufc>rite du Pape, dans lequel ses droits sont 6tablis, et 
- reduits a leurs justes homes,' 4 vols. 12ino, 1720, a work of 
close reasoning, on a subject which is very intricate and has 
caused much controversy among Catholics. The author 
professes the principles of the Gallican church, and carries 
them to a very great length. The questions of the sub- 
ordination of the pope to the councils,— of the fallibility of 
the pope and of the Roman church itself, and of the con- 
sequent right of the Catholic world, in such a contingency, 
to choose another pastor, — of the independence of the 
bishops, especially in matters of discipline, &<•,., are all dis- 
cussed at length. The ' Histoire de la Philosophic Payenne," 
1 724. was afterwards re-published at Paris under the title of 
' Theologie Payenne ; ou, sentimens des philosophes et des 
peuples payens les plus celeb res, sur Dieu, sur l'ime, et sur 
les devoirs de l homroe,' 2 vols. 12mo., Paris, 1754. This 
second edition is much superior to the first, and is con- 



sidered by some as Burigny' s best work. Brucker wrote 
some critical observations on the first edition, in his ' Otium 
Vindelicum,' Augsburg, 1731. Burigny having returned 
to Paris, was made a member of the Academy des Belles 
Lettres. His other works are, 1 Histoire Generate de Sicile.' 
2 vols. 4 to., 1 745. a work of great research, and one of the 
best on the subject — ' Traite de Porphyre touchant l'absti- 
nence des viandes,' translated from the Greek of Porphy- 
rins, with the Life of Plotinus, 12 mo., 1747. — ' Histoire 
des Revolutions de l'Empire de Constantinople depuis la 
fondation de cette Ville jusqua fan 1443,' 3 vols. 8vo., 
1750. The last book contains a retrospect of the various 
controversies, ruptures, and attempts at a reconciliation 
between the Greek church and that of Rome. — ' La Vie 
de Grotius, avec 1' Histoire de ses ouvrages ct des nego- 
tiations auxquelles il fut employe,' 2 vols. 1 2mo., 1 752. — ' La 
Vie d'Erasme de Rotterdam,' 2 vols. 12 mo., 1 757, with many 
interesting particulars concerning the age of Erasmus. This 
work was translated into German by Reiche, with additions, 
2 vols. 8vo, Halle, 1782. — ' Vie de Bossuet,' 12mo., 1761. — 
' Vie du Cardinal du Perron,' 1768. These two last bio- 
graphies are considered much inferior to the two pre- 
ceding. — ' Lettre sur les Demfilea de Voltaire avec M. de 
St. Hyacinthe,' 8va, London, 1780. Burigny wrote also a 
number of dissertations, which are inserted in the ' Recueil 
des Memoires de l'Academie des Belles Lettres.' His 
learning was very extensive, and his memory excellent, but 
his style is cold and rather diffuse. Burigny was amiable 
and unpretending ; he lived entirely for study, and he was 
much surprised when, in his old age, he learned that Louis 
XVI. had bestowed on him a pension of 2000 francs. He 
died at Paris, in October, 1 785, ninety-four years of age, 
having preserved his mental faculties to the last. Dacier 
wrote his eulogy for the Academy, of which be was a member. 
BURIN. [Graver.] 

BURKE, EDMUND, was born in Dublin on the 1st of 
January, 1730, O. S. His father, Richard Burke, or 
Bourke, a Protestant, and the son of a gentleman of landed 
property in the co. of Cork, was an attorney in large prac- 
tice. His mother was a Miss Nagle, a Catholic lady. She 
was, it seems, great niece of Miss Ellen Nagle, who married 
Sylvanus Spenser, the eldest son of the poet. Edmund, 
whose Christian name may possibly have descended to him 
from the author of the ' Fairy Queen,' was the second of 
three sons, who, with a daughter, were all that grew up of 
a farailv of fourteen or fifteen children. 

Mr. Prior, in his ' Life of Burke' (2d edit. vol. i. p. 7), in 
refuting the common calumny that Burke entered political 
life almost a penniless adventurer, has stated that he 
' received from his family at various times a sum little short 
of 20,000/.,' a fact of which he was assured from unques- 
tionable authority, and which was frequently mentioned by 
the late Dr. Lawrence to Burke's friends. But the proper 
authority for this fact is a document which appears to have 
been overlooked by all his biographers. We refer to the 
preface or introduction, extending to nearly seventy' pages, 
prefixed by his executors to the celebrated ' Observations 
on the Conduct of the Minority in the Session of 1 793/ 
when that pamphlet was first published in an authentic 
form immediately after his death. This interesting state- 
ment, which reviews the whole of Burke's history, and is 
full of curious and valuable matter, is not found in any of 
the collected editions of his works, having probably been 
withdrawn in order that it might be incorporated in the 
life of him long promised by his principal executor, Dr. 
King, the late bishop of Rochester, which however has 
never appeared. The passage relating to the matter now 
before us is as follows : — ' He was daily vilified as an 
obscure and needy adventurer, yet he did not tell, what he 
had in his hands the means of substantiating, that he was 
sprung from a family antiently ennobled in several of its 
branches, and possessing an ample estate, which his grand- 
father had actually enjoyed ; nor that he had himself sunk 
a handsome competency in his adherence to his party. 
Once, and but once, in debate, he was provoked to declare 

his private circumstances He said, that by 

the death of a brother whom he loved and lamented he 
had succeeded to upwards of 20,000/.; part of which he 
had spent, and the rest then remained to be spent in the 
independent support of his principles.' It may he observed 
that what is here affirmed about his grandfather having 
actually enjoyed the ancestral estate is contrary to the 
common statement. Mr. Prior's account is, that the estate 
in question, which was in the county of Limerick, bad been 
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forfeited ' some time in the troubled period between 1641 
and 1653,' and that Edmund's great- grandfather was the 
first of the family who removed to the county of Cork, 
where ho had another property, which he left to his de- 
scendants. This last estate was of comparatively small value. 

Young Burke, whose health in his childhood was very 
delicate, being sent to live with his grandfather in the 
county of Cork, was first put to school at the village of 
Castletown Roche, where he is supposed to have remained 
about five years. On his return to Dublin he was sent to a 
school in that city; but he was removed in May, 1741, 
along with his two brothers, to the classical academy at Bal- 
•itore in the county of Kildare, which had been established 
some years before by John Barcroft and Amos Strettel, two 
members of the Society of Friends, and has ever since sub- 
sisted under tbe direction of persons of that communion. 
When Burke was sent there, the institution enjoyed a very 
high reputation under the management of Abraham 
Shackle ton, a Quaker of superior talents and learning, who 
had been brought over from Yorkshire to conduct it about 
fifteen years before. Here Burke remained for about three 
years, during which time he always considered that he had 
acquired the most valuable of his mental habits. With 
Richard Shackleton, the only son of his master, and after- 
wards his successor in the school, he preserved an intimate 
friendship to the end of his life. 

On leaving Ballitore Burke proceeded in April, 1744, to 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he does not appear to have 
greatly distinguished himself; but on the 26th of May, 
1746, he was elected a scholar of the house. He com- 
menced A.B. the 23rd of February, 1748, and proceeded 
A.M. in 1751. Meantime, having been intended for the 
English bar. he had entered "at the Middle Temple on the 
23rd of April, 1747; and in the beginning of 1750 he left 
Dublin for London. 

Of his legal studies nothing is known with certainty; 
but it is probable that the attractions of literature and 
politics soon withdrew him from all thoughts of the law as 
a profession. It is believed that he became a writer in the 
newspapers and periodical publications almost immediately 
on his arrival in London. About 1752 or 1753 he is said 
to have offered himself as a candidate for the professorship 
of logic in the university of Glasgow, and to have been un- 
successful; but the whole of this story is considered very 
doubtful, and the records of the university do not afford 
the means of settling the question, as it is not the practice 
in elections to register any names but those of the success- 
ful candidates.* About the year 1755 he had formed 
the design of going to America, where some place under 
government had been offered him in one of the provinces. 
This project however, which he seems to have entertained 
for upwards of two years, he finally gave up in consequence 
of the opposition of his father, whom he had already dis- 
pleased by his abandonment of the bar. 

His first separate literary work, so far as is known, ap- 
peared in 1756, in the form of an octavo pamphlet of 106 
pages, entitled ' A Vindication of Natural Society, or a view 
of the miseries and evils arising to mankind from every 
species of artificial society, in a letter to Lord ***** by 
a late noble writer.' This is— especially for a young man 
of twenty-six — in all respects a very remarkable produc- 
tion. In the first place, the imitation of the style and 
manner of Lord Bolingbroko, by whom the ' Vindication' 
affects to be written, is so skilfully managed that when it 
first appeared, without the preface explaining the design 
which now introduces it, even some persons eminent in the 
literary world — Lord Chesterfield and Bishop Warburton 
among others — are said to have taken it for a genuine pro- 
duction. But, without reference to its merit as an imita- 
tion, the style is throughout singularly flowing and bril- 
liant ; and indeed it would, we apprehend, be difficult to 
mention any piece among Lord Bolingbroke's compositions 
in which the game spirit and eloquence are so long sustained. 
Tbe performance however is chiefly deserving of attention 
as indicating the peculiar direction that tbe mind of the 
author had already taken in speculating upon the subjects 
whiob he handles, and as proving how early there had been 
formed in it at least tbe germs of that philosophy of morals 
and of society which may be traced in all his writings and 
bis subsequent public conduct The following passage, 
containing the key to the purpose of tbe pamphlet, will be 
at once recognised by all who are familiar with his writing* 
• Conatakntfaa too GUtgow, 
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on the French Revolution, as identical in spirit with the 

whole tenor of those his latest productions ; and his various 
speeches on the American war are all marked and pervaded 
by the same cast of thought, which may be defined gene- 
rally as a deep sense of the incompetency of the human 
mind when giving itself up to speculative ingenuity, and re- 
jecting all light and guidance from the experience of past 
ages, and all regard for things actually established, to cope 
with the complex problem of re-arranging society ; and, 
derived from these feelings, a vehement aversion to the in- 
troduction into the practice of statesmanship of any thing 
appertaining to what may be called the metaphysics of 
social philosophy :— ' The editor is satisfied that a mind 
which has no restraint from a sense of its own weakness, of 
its subordinate rank in the creation, and of the extreme 
danger of letting the imagination loose upon some subjects, 
may very plausibly attack everything the most excellent 
and venerable ; that it would not be difficult to criticise the 
creation itself ; and that if we were to examine the divine 
fabrics by our ideas of reason and fitness, and to use the 
same method of attack by which some men have assaulted 
revealed religion, we might, with as good colour, and with 
the same success, make tbe wisdom and power of God in 
his creation appear to many no better than foolishness.' 

A few months after this pamphlet he published his ' Phi- 
losophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful,' which however he is said to have 
begun when he was only nineteen. The leading doctrine 
propounded in this essay is, that the feeling of the sublime 
means the delight we experience whenever we have an 
idea of pain and danger, without being actually in such 
circumstances ; and that the feeling of tbe beautiful means 
the delight that is excited in us by all such qualities in 
things as induce in us a sense of affection and tenderness, 
or some other passion the most nearly resembling these, 
while we are yet altogether unaffected by the physical pas- 
sion the object of which is the beauty of women. These 
views are illustrated by many ingenious and striking obser- 
vations ; but the spirit of the work on the whole is certainly 
rather critical than metaphysical. It was however very 
well received by the public and immediately brought the 
author into much notice. 

This year. Burke, having gone to Bath to re-establish 
his health after an attack of illness, and having there taken 
up bis residence with his countryman and distant relation. 
Dr. Christopher Nugent, a physician, formed an attachment 
to that gentleman's daughter, and married her. Dr. N ugent 
was a Catholic, but his daughter had been brought up a 
Presbyterian by her mother, who is said to have been a 
very rigid one. 

In April, 1757, Dodsley. who had been the publisher of 
the ' Inquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful,' brought out 
' An Account of the European Settlements in America,' 
in 2 vols. 8vo., a performance of which, although it has not 
found a place in any collected edition of his works, there 
can be little doubt that Burke was the author. Indeed his 
receipt to Dodsley for the copy money, fifty guineas, was 
sold a few months ago by Evans at an auction of auto- 
graphs. The work, although somewhat unequally written, 
is an animated and interesting sketch of American history 
up to the date of its publication ; the general views are 
often ingenious and comprehensive, and the information is 
the result of very considerable reading. The fondness for 
the study of the subject of commerce, by which Burke was 
afterwards so much distinguished, is strongly displayed in 
this early production. ' My principal view,' he says in his 
preface, ' in treating of tbe several settlements, was to draw 
everything towards their trade, which is the point that 
concerns us the most materially ;' and one of his remarks 
in the body of the work is, that whereas at the time when 
settlements in America were first formed by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, ' the speculative knowledge of trade made 
no part of the study of the elevated or thinking part of 
mankind, now it may be justly reckoned amongst the 
liberal sciences, and it makes one of the most considerable 
branches of political knowledge.' 

There is every reason to believe that Burke had already 
seriously determined to devote his whole strength to tbe 
attainment of political distinction. With such views he set 
to work vigorously to store his mind with the knowledge 
most necessary for an orator and statesman, making his 
labours as a writer for the press, as well as his private stu- 
dies, subservient to this ambition. He bad been for soma 
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time employed on a history of England, and this year eight 
sheets of the work were printed by Dodsley in quarto. But 
although as much more was written as brings down the 
narrative to the end of the reign of John, the publication 
was for some reason or other given up. The whole has 
been printed from the author's papers since his death. He 
soon after engaged in a work which occupied much of his 
attention for many years, and which indeed he is understood 
to have in some degree superintended to the end of his 
life, the ' Annual Register,' the first volume of which, for 
the year 1758, was published by Dodsley in June of the 
following year. (Annual Register.) For the preparation 
of this work, which from the first was highly successful, 
Burke appears to have been paid by Dodsley at the rate of 
1 00/. per volume. 

He had now become very generally known in the literary 
circles of London, and also to many persons of political 
consequence. Among the latter was the popular Irish 
nobleman, the late Lord Charlemont, during a long life one 
of the most distinguished members of the Whig connexion 
in Ireland. His lordship introduced Burke in 1759 to Mr. 
William Gerard Hamilton, better remembered by the name 
of Single-Speech Hamilton. When Lord Halifax, who 
was Hamilton's patron, went over to Ireland as lord-lieu- 
tenant, in 1761, Hamilton accompanied him as chief secre- 
tary, and the latter offered the place of his private secretary 
to Burke. The offer was accepted, and Burke now returned 
to his native country, there to make his first entrance upon 
public life. 

This connexion however did not last long. Burke's 
activity and the usefulness of his services to the govern- 
ment soon acquired for him much consideration ; and in 
April, 1763, a pension of 300/. per annum on the Irish 
establishment was settled on him : but having been instru- 
mental in procuring him this reward, Hamilton, whose 
nature was intensely selfish, appears to have conceived that 
he had thereby entitled himself to Burke's services and 
servility for life, as much as if he had paid him the money 
out of his own pocket. On discovering this, Burke imme- 
diately threw up the pension, after having enjoyed it only 
a year, and broke with his patron for ever. 

When the Marquis of Rockingham was called to the 
head of affairs, on the breaking up of the administration of 
Mr. George Grenville, in July, 1765, Mr. Burke was, on 
the recommendation of several common friends, and espe- 
cially, it is said, of Mr. Fitzherbert, member for Derby, 
appointed to the situation of private secretary to the new 
premier. He has himself, in his 'Appeal from the New 
to the Old Whigs' (written in July, 1791), given us the 
date of bis appointment — the 17th of July, which was just 
a week after the nomination of the Marquis as First Lord 
of the Treasury. ' This July,' he says, speaking of him- 
self in the third person, * it will be twenty-six years since 
he became connected with a man whose memory will ever 
be precious to Englishmen of all parties, as long as the 
ideas of honour and virtue, public and private, are under- 
stood and cherished in this nation. That memory will be 
kept alive with particular veneration by all rational and 
honourable Whigs. Mr. Burke entered into a connexion 
with that party, through that man, at an age far from 
raw and immature ; at those years when men are all they 
are ever likely to become ; when he was in the prime and 
vigour of his life ; when the powers of his understanding, 
according to their standard, were at the best ; his memory 
exercised, his judgment formed, and his reading much 
fresher in the recollection, and much readier in the applica- 
tion, than now it is.' He was also, as soon as the houses 
re- assembled, brought into parliament as member for 
Wendover in Buckinghamshire, a borough belonging to 
Lord Verney. In the preface to the ' Observations on the 
Conduct of the Minority,' already referred to, it is said, 
' He declined taking any salary for his employment under 
Lord Rockingham, as secretary to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and at his own cost he obtained a seat in par- 
liament.' 

Subordinate as was his nominal post, Burke may be said 
to have become immediately the animating spirit and chief 
moving power of this administration. The very day be 
took his seat in the House of Commons, the 1 4th of January, 
1 766, he is stated to have taken part in the debate on the 
address of thanks, and to have been complimented on his 
appearance in very flattering terms by Mr. Pitt. No account 
of his speech however, and indeed no notice of its delivery, 



is given in the common report of the debate ; and tins is 
the more remarkable, as that report (which was published 
at the time by itself in a pamphlet, pretended to have been 
printed at Paris) is understood to have been in part pre- 
pared by Lord Charlemont. But there is no doubt that 
Burke immediately became one of the most active and 
efficient combatants in the ministerial phalanx. Probably 
no man ever entered parliament so well trained and accom- 
plished by previous acquirements and intellectual disci- 
pline. But the natural ascendency of the man showed 
itself perhaps still more remarkably in the part he sustained 
in the out-of-doors consultations and movements of his 
party. The great question which the Rockingham admi- 
nistration was brought in to settle was that of the American 
Stamp Act ; and the prudent and conciliatory measures by 
which the rising storm in the colonies was at this time al- 
layed, are understood not only to have been originally sug- 
gested and planned by Burke, but to have been mainly 
indebted to his indefatigable activity, and zealous, perse- 
vering, and persuasive advocacy, for their final adoption by 
the various sections of the ministerial body. 

When Lord Rockingham and his colleagues were dis- 
missed on the 30th of July, 1 766, Burke's pen was called 
into requisition to prepare such a manifesto for the public as 
was thought to be called for in the circumstances. This 
task he executed with much effect in a brief but pithy state- 
ment, under the title of 'A Short Account of a late Short 
Administration.' 

• There are who remember,' he informs us in his * Appeal ' 
already quoted, ' that on the removal of the Whigs, in the 
year 1766, he was as free to choose another connexion as 
any man in the kingdom. To put himself out of the way 
of the negotiations which were then carrying on very eagerly, 
and through many channels, with the earl of Chatham, he 
went to Ireland very soon after the change of ministry, and 
did not return until the meeting of parliament. He was at 
that time free from anything which looked like an engage- 
ment He was further free at the desire of bis friends ; 
for, the very day of his return, the marquis of Rockingham 
wished him. to accept an employment under the new system. 
He believes he might have had such a situation ; but again 
he cheerfully took his fate with his party.' It is understood 
that in the 'crossly-indented and whimsically dovetailed 
piece of joinery' which Lord Chatham was now endeavouring 
to put together, it was intimated to Burke that he might 
have the place of one of the Lords of Trade. It is also said 
that before the prorogation in July, 1767, an offer of a seat 
at the Treasury Board was made to him by the duke of 
Grafton, who, in the illness and disgust of Lord Chatham, 
had now become the head, or at least the nodding part, of 
the crazy administration. But the temptation, which bad 
allured several of the most distinguished of his former asso- 
ciates, was again resisted. Up to this time it is to be re- 
membered that the Rockingham party, although they had 
refused as a body to ally themselves with the ministry, bad 
not gone into opposition. They took the latter course how- 
ever in the following session, which opened in November, 
1 767. The parliament was dissolved in March, 1 768, when 
Burke was again returned for Wendover. 

The following year appeared his first political pamphlet, 
under the title of * Observations on a late State of the Na- 
tion,' being a reply to a publication entitled ' The Present 
State of the Nation,' which was understood to have been 
written either by Mr. George Grenville, or, under his eye, 
by Mr. Knox, who had formerly been his secretary. From 
the temporary interest of much of the matter in Burke's 
pamphlet, it is now probably little read ; although it seems 
to have continued in demand for a good many years, if we 
may judge from a fifth edition of it published by Dodsley in 
1782, which is now before us. But it is a remarkably able 
and vigorous performance, although presenting compara- 
tively little of that splendour of imagination which distin- 
guishes many of the author's subsequent writings. Here 
again we find strongly expressed the same aversion to ab- 
stract politics which we have already described as the pre- 
vailing spirit both of his earliest and latest speculations on 
such subjects. Speaking for instance of the state of the 
Americans before the attempt made to impose internal 
taxes upon them by the British parliament, he says, ' In 
the midst of that happy enjoyment, they never thought of 
actually settling the exact limits of a power [that of the 
mother country] which was necessary to their union, their 
safety, their equality, and even their liberty. Thus the two 
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rery difiScult points, superiority in the presiding state, and 
freedom in the subordinate, were on the whole sufficiently, 
that is practically, reconciled ; without agitating those vexa- 
tious questions, which in truth rather belong to metaphysics 
than politics, and which can never be moved without shaking 
the foundations of the best governments that have ever been 
constituted by human wisdom.' This pamphlet has been 
sometimes referred to as curious, on account of a passage in 
which some extraordinary convulsion in France is predicted 
as an event to be hourly looked for, from the deranged state 
of the finances of that country, ' the effect of which,' it is 
added, ' on France, and even on all Europe, it is difficult to 
conjecture.' In his latest writings however Burke was ac- 
customed to takea somewhat different view of the connection 
between the French Revolution, and the previous derange- 
ment of the finances. For instance, in his first ' Letter on 
a Regicide Peace' (1796), he says, 'The financial diffi- 
culties were only pretexts and instruments of those who 
accomplished the ruin of that monarchy. They were not 
the causes of it.' The production before us is perhaps more 
remarkable for the progress in advance of his age which it 
•hows the author to have made in his views on the subject 
of commerce. In bis ' Account of the European Settle- 
ments in America,' he speaks of the errors of former times, 
' when what we call the balance of trade was far from being 
well understood.' In the present work there is a passage 
respecting this same balance of trade, in which the fallacy 
of the common doctrine is very strongly put. He is speaking 
of the Newfoundland trade : ' Examine, he says, ' our im- 
ports from thence ; it seems, upon this vulgar idea of ex- 
ports and imports, to tnrn the balance against you. But 
. . . your import is your own food : as much your own as 
that you raise with your ploughs out of jour own soil; and 
not yeur loss, but your gain ; your riches, not your poverty. 
... To state the whole of the foreign imports at lost is 
exceedingly absurd. . . . Even where they are not sub- 
servient to our exports, they still add to our internal wealth, 
which consists in the stock of useful commodities, as much 
as in gold and silver.' ' These considerations,* he adds, 
' have been but too much neglected by most who have spe- 
culated on this subject.' Adam Smith, when he became 
acquainted with Burke some years after this in London, 
declared that he was the only man he had met with who 
thought as he himself did on the chief topics of political 
economy, without previous communication. 

The pamphlet on the state of the nation'was followed in 
1770 by the ' Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Dis- 
contents,' perhaps the most carefully finished and the most 
perfect, though not the most splendid, of all Burke's writings. 
In the preface to the ' Observations on the Conduct of the 
Minority,' it is asserted that this production was drawn up 
at the desire of the Rockingham party ; that the materials 
of it were collected from various conversations with all the 
leading members of that connexion ; and that before it was 
sent abroad into the world the particular and distinct appro- 
bation of each was obtained. In November, 1771, Burke 
was appointed to the situation of Agent to the State of 
New York, the emoluments of which amounted to nearly 
700/. a year. In parliament he continued to take a pro- 
minent part in all discussions, and now undoubtedly filled 
a larger space in the public eye than any other member 
of the opposition. In the session of 1772-3, nearly the 
whole of which was occupied in the discussion of the 
affairs of the East India Company, he particularly distin- 
guished himself. In the next session a greater subject 
brought him still more conspicuously forward — the state 
of affairs in America, now, it might be said, almost in 
actual insurrection. On the 19th of April, 1774, he de- 
livered his great speech, afterwards published, on ' Ameri- 
can Taxation,' on occasion of Mr. Rose Fuller's motion for 
the repeal of the tea duty. On the dissolution of parlia- 
ment a few months after, he was returned by the interest of 
Lord Rockingham for the borough of Malton ; but while he 
was in the act of returning thanks to his new constituents, 
a deputation arrived from Bristol-to intimate to him that be 
had been nominated for that city, and to carry him thither 
without delay. By travelling day and night he arrived at 
Bristol on the 6th day of the poll, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to the hustings and addressed the electors. After a 
hard contest of twenty-seven days he was returned on the 
3rd of November. On the 22nd of March, 1775, on moving 
in the House of Commons a series of resolutions for con- 
ciliation with the American colonies, he delivered another 



speech of great eloquence and power, which he also some 
lime afterwards sent to the press. The affairs of Ireland, 
and especially the repeal or mitigation of the Catholic dis- 
abilities, likewise now engaged much of his attention, and 
were the subject of his zealous exertions both in and out of 
parliament. In April, 1 779, be drew up an able defence of 
his conduct on the American question, in the form of a 
letter to the sheriffs of Bristol, which was immediately pub- 
lished. This was followed in April and May, 1778, by 
' Two Letters to Gentlemen in the City of Bristol, on the 
Bills depending in Parliament relative to the Trade of Ire- 
land ;' another subject on which the liberal course he had 
pursued had given great offence to many of his constituents. 
On the 11th of February, 1780, he submitted in the House 
of Commons his celebrated plan for the regulation of the 
affairs of the household, the ordnance, the mint, the ex- 
chequer, the army, navy, and pension nay-offices, &c, m 
five bills. The admirable speech with which he introduced 
this plan was published, and is commonly known as his 
Speech on the Economical Reform. None of his other 
parliamentary exertions procured him so much public ap- 
plause as this. Its merits however did not outweigh, in 
the estimation of the majority of the electors of Bristol, 
certain other parts of his conduct which had excited their 
deepest resentment, especially his support of the acts for 
opening the trade of Ireland, and his strenuous advo- 
cacy of the measures for relieving the Roman Catholics, 
which this year excited so terrible a popular ferment. The 
consequence was, that on the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment which took place this summer, he found it advisable 
to decline again standing for Bristol. He presented him- 
self however to his lorrner constituents previous to the elec- 
tion in the beginning of September, and addressed them in 
a speech which has been published, and is one of the very 
best he ever delivered. He was now returned for Malton, 
for which borough he sat during the rest of his parliamentary 
life. • 

When Lord North and his colleagues were at last forced 
to resign in March, 178*2, and the Rockingham party again 
came into power, Mr. Burke was made a privy-councillor, 
and appointed to the office of paymaster-general of the 
forces. He received the usual treatment of the highest 
abilities, when unsustained by any aristocratic connexion, 
in being excluded from the cabinet The office of pay- 
master had long been the most lucrative in the state; but 
Burke immediately brought in a bill for its reform, by which 
its enormous profits were completely swept away. The an- 
nual saving to the public which his plan effected amounted 
to 47,000/., of which not less than 25,3007. were the usual 
perquisites which all his predecessors had received. He 
also now carried through his other bills of economical reform, 
though the various interests affected by them in both houses 
were sufficiently powerful to mutilate them by the excision 
of some of their most important parts. 

On the death of the marquis of Rockingham in July, 
and the appointment of Lord Shelburne to the head of the 
Treasury, Mr. Burke resigned, along with Mr. Fox and the. 
other friends of Lord Rockingham. The success of the 
celebrated coalition with Lord North, however, brought him 
back to his former office on the formation of the duke of 
Portland's ministry in March, 1 783. In this and the fol- 
lowing session he took a leading part in the discussion of 
the affairs of India and the Company's government of that 
territory, a vast and intricate subject, which he had long 
studied, and which he was universally admitted to under- 
stand better than any other man in parliament. ' Early in 
his opposition to Lord North,' says the preface to the 
' Observations on the Conduct of the Minority,' ' the ruling 
directors of the East India Company wishing to stop a 
popular cry, and to take from government the best plea for 
intermeddling in their affairs, proposed to send Mr. Burke, 
on his own terms, at the head of a commission to reform 
the abuses of the East. Some of the correspondence on 
this occasion is still extant. He resolved not to go, actually 
refused the appointment, and then, and not before, ac- 
quainted Lord Rockingham with his determination.' Two 
voluminous Reports, numbered the 9th and the 11th, from 
the select committee appointed in a previous session to in- 
quire into the administration of justice in the provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were entirely prepared by him. 
The first, dated the 25th of June. 1783, occupies 262 pages 
in the octavo edition of his works ; the second, which was 
laid before the House the same year, extends to 80 pages, 
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exeluidre of ft bulky appendix of document*. On the 1 at of 

December, he delivered another powerful speech, which he 
toon alter sent to the pi-ess, on the motion for the House 
revolving itself into a committee on Mr. Fox's India Bill. 
When this famous measure determined the fate of the ad- 
ministration about a fortnight afterwards, Mr. Burke was 
dismissed from office with the rest of his party. He never 
was again a inem>er of the government. 

For some years after ihis the affairs of India engaged 
hi* whole ' heart, and soul, and mind, and strength.' One 
of the noblest of his published speeches is lh.it which he 
delivered on the itith of February, I78S. in support of Mr. 
Fox's motion for papers relating to the debts of the nabob 
of Arcot. This was f Mowed by what ha»e been justly 
called his ' Herculean labours' in the prosecution of Mr. 
Hastings. On the 4th of April, 17^6. he presented to the 
House the articles of charge against the ex-governor- 
general; they nil two volumes df the octavo edition of his 
works. On the 1st of June he opened the first charge. It 
Was not till February, 1 788, that the trial began in West- 
minster hall, when the impeachment was opened by Mr. 
Burke, in a speech which lasted four days, and was 
throughout a wonderful display of impassioned eloquence, 
and of all the resources of his rich and gifted mind. On 
the 21st and 25th of April, and the 5 th and 7th of May, 
1789, he opened the sixth charge in another speech, or 
rather series of orations. On the 30th of April, 1794, he 
presented to the House of Commons an elaborate report, 
filling 200 printed octavo pages, on the whole parliamentary 
law of impeachments, in the name of a committee which 
had been appointed to inspect the lords' journals in relation 
to their proceedings on this trial. Finally, on the 28th of 
May, in the same year, he commenced his concluding ad- 
dress on the impeachment, which continued for nine days. 
All these speeches have been published since his death, 
from notes which he spent the leisure of the last years of 
his life in preparing, and which he enjoined his executors 
to give to the world. His labours in what he was acous- 
' tomed to call * the Indian Field,' were to the close of his 
existence regarded by Burke as those by which he had de- 
served best of his country. Even in 1796, after all his 
warfare against the French Revolution, he writes (in his 
' letter to a Noble Lord on the Attacks made on his 
Pension'), 'I did not come into parliament to con my 
lesson. I had earned my pension before I set my foot in 
St. Stephen's chapel. I was prepared and disciplined to 
this political warfare. The first session I sat in parliament 
I found it necessary to analyze the whole commercial, 
financial, constitutional, and foreign interests of Great 
Britain and its empire. . . . Then, in the vigour of 
my manhood, my constitution sunk under my labour. . 

. But in truth these services I am called to account for 
are not those on which 1 value myself the most. If I were 
to call for a reward (which I have never done), it should be 
for those in which, for fourteen years without intermission, 
I showed the most industry and had the least success, I 
mean in the affairs of India : they are those on which I 
value myself the most ; most for the importance, most for 
the labour, most for the judgment, most for constancy and 
perseverance in the pursuit. Others may value them most 
for the intention. In that surely they are not mistaken.' 

But while he was yet in the midst of his exertions in this 
department, another great subject suddenly called him off, 
which was destined to make the closing years of his life the 
most memorable and interesting portion of his political 
course. We have already had occasion to notice how early 
he had begun to keep an expecting eye upon the affairs of 
France. In a visit which he had paid to Paris not long 
before the accession of Louis XVI., * he was courted and 
caressed,' says the Preface to the ' Observations on the 
Conduct of the Minority,' as a man of eminence by the 
literary cabal which was then preparing the way for the 
overthrow of altars and thrones. They daily beset him, and 
communicated to him enough to let a mind so observant as 
his into all their secrets. From that time he always dated 
those impressions, which made him foresee, in their first 
rudiments, the hideous consequences of the doctrines propa- 
gated, and the measures pursued, by the pretended National 
Assembly of France. Not long after bis return from Paris, 
lie took occasion, in the House of Commons, to testify those 
impressions. In a speech, of which no satisfactory report 
was ever given, but which was taken in short-hand, and of 
which a copy remains corrected by himself, he pointed out 



the conspiracy of atheism to the wmtchful jealousy of govern 
ments. . . . With a mind thus long before prepared, 
he could not be slow in forming hit notions of the trench 
Revolution. Nevertheless he sought information from 
every quarter, as if the subject had been wholly new to liitu. 
He desired all persons of his acquaintance who were i^oing 
to Paris (and curiosity attrarted many) to brina him what- 
ever they could collect of the greatest circulation, but It on 
the one side and the other. He had also many correspon- 
dents, not only among the English and Americans residing . 
there, but also among the Natives, to whom, as well <i~ to 
other foreigners, be had always done the honours of ilu 
country, as far as bit meant would permit him, with lilveral 
hospitality. Among others, he received letters, endeavour- 
ing to trick out the events of the Revolution in the u.o.-i 
gaudy colouring, from Mr. Paine, Mr. Christie, and Baron 
Cloots, afterwards better known by the name of Anachars:». 
It was in answer to a letter of this kind from a French gen- 
tleman that he wrote his celebrated Reflection*.' 

The ' Reflections on the Revolution in France' were pub- 
lished in the beginning of November, 1790. No political 
work probably was ever read with suoh avidity on its ap- 
pearance, or produced so great an effect on the public mind. 
We have before us the sixth edition, printed before the end 
of the year. It is said that above 30,000 copies were sold 
before the first demand was satisfied. 

It is stated in the preface to the ' Observations on the 
Conduct of the Minority,' that, on the publication of the 
work, ' Mr. Burke had the satisfaction of receiving explicit 
testimonies of concurrence and applause from the principal 
members of the party with whom he had begun bis political 
career." The opinions he had expressed, however, eventually 
led, as is well known, to a complete separation between him- 
self and Mr. Fox. the then acknowledged leader of the Whig* 
in the House of Commons. The fullest and most minute ac- 
count of the whole affair that has been published is that given 
in the Annual Register for 1 791. To this narrative, none of 
the statements contained in which have ever, as far as we 
are aware, been contradicted, may be added the Preface to 
the ' Observations on the Conduct of the Minority,' to which 
we have to often had occasion to refer. The final conten- 
tion in the House of Commons took place on the 6th of 
May, 1791. 'The scene altogether,' as the writers of the 
' Preface' observe, ' was of the most afflicting kind.' 

In the following July, Burke published an elaborate de - 
fence of the whole course of his political life, under the 
title of • An Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs.' In 
this spirited vindication, he addresses himself especially to 
the attacks to which he had been subjected on the ground 
of the alleged inconsistency of his recent doctrines with 
those he had formerly maintained. ' This,' he observes, ' is 
the great gist of the charge against him. It is not so much 
that he is wrong in his book, (that however is alleged also.) 
as that he has therein belied his whole life. I believe, if 
he could venture to value himself upon any thing, it is on 
the virtue of consistency that he would value -himself the 
most. Strip him of this, and you leave him naked indeed.' 

We may safely venture to affirm that no person familiar 
with the whole series of Mr. Burke's writings can demur to 
the substantial soundness of the claim which he here puts 
forth. Tho soundness of his political doctrines themselves 
is another question ; but, right or wrong, there are certainly 
none inculcated in his writings subsequent to the French 
Revolution which can fairly be said to be contradictory to 
those which he had maintained up to that event. His prin- 
ciples were altogether averse to a purely democratic consti- 
tution of government from the first He always indeed 
denied that he was a man of aristocratic inclinations, mean- 
ing by that one who favoured the aristocratic more than the 
popular element in the constitution ; but he no more for all 
that ever professed any wish wholly to extinguish the 
former element than the latter. Thus in his speech on the 
repeal of the Marriage Act, in June, 1781, he said, 1 1 am 
accused, I am told, abroad of being a man of aristocratic 
principles. If by aristocracy they mean the peers, I have 
no vulgar admiration, nor vulgar antipathy towards them ; 
I hold their order in cold and decent respect. / hold them 
to be of an absolute necessity in the constitution ; but I 
•think they are only good when kept within their proper 
bounds.' And the work in- which he may be said to have 
first made the profession of his political faith, his * Thoughts 
on the Cause of the present Discontents,' is certainly any 
thing rather than a profession of democratic opinion*. ' The 
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clear object of the whole,' as is observed in the preface to 
the ' Observations on the Conduct of the Minority,' ' is to 
recommend, as the best practical government for this 
country, an open aristocracy of rank, property, virtue, and 
talents, acting in concert together, on a known and avowed 
system of opinions agreeable to the existing constitution of 
the kingdom, acquiring by their principles and conduct the 
public confidence of the people, and, in all those titles, 
claiming the public confidence of the sovereign. None of 
his writings on the French Revolution were ever pursued 
with a more violent cry than was that pamphlet, by the 
republicans of the day.' 

The only respect in which" his latest writings really diifer 
from those of earlier date is, that they evince a more excited 
sense of the dangers of popular delusion and passion, and 
urge with much greater earnestness the importance of those 
restraining institutions, which the author conceives, and 
always did conceive, to be necessary for the stability of go- 
vernments and the conservation of society. But this is 
nothing more than the change of topic that is natural to a 
new occasion. It is sufficiently accounted for and justified 
by what he says himself in the last sentence of the ' Reflec- 
tions,' where he describes his book as containing the opinions 
of ' one who wishes to preserve consistency by varying his 
means to secure the unity of his end ; and, when the equi- 
poise of the vessel in which he sails may be endangered by 
overloading it upon one side, is desirous of carrying the small 
weight of his reasons to that which may preserve its equipoise.' 

The position in which Mr. Burke was now placed had 
separated him in fact, though not yet altogether in form, 
from the political party with which he had hitherto acted. 
It is known however that long after this time he still con- 
tinued to urge a union between the ministers and the oppo- 
sition, including Mr. Fox. In February, 1793, the war 
with France, which he had for some year* predicted as 
inevitable, actually broke out. About the same time the 
first avowed breach took place in the Whig Club, by the 
formal secession of Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, and other 
members, to the number of forty- five in all, on the occasion 
of a resolution passed by the majority of the club, which was 
construed as a declaration on the side of Mr. Fox, in the 
quarrel between Mr. Burke and him. 

Mr. Burke meanwhile continued his exertions both with 
his pen and in parliament with as much vigour as ever. 
The ' Appeal' had been followed in December of the same 
year by a paper of considerable length, entitled * Thoughts 
on French Affairs,' which however was not published till 
after bis death. A letter which he wrote about the same 
time to the Empress of Russia, in acknowledgment of a 
communication through the Corato de Woronzow of her 
Majesty's, thanks for his booh on the French Revolution, is 
printed among his works. But. according to the Preface 
to the ' Observations on the Conduct of the Minority,' it was 
never sent, having been suppressed by the advice of minis- 
ters, to whom it was shown, ' in consequence of some doubts 
which they entertained' — ' just doubts,' it is added, ' as 
subsequent events have shown.' He also wrote, among 
other shorter pieces, in January, 179-2, the first Letter to 
Sir Hercules Langrishe on the Catholic Disabilities ; in 
November of the same year a paper entitled ' Hints for 
Consideration on the present State of Affairs:' in the be- 
ginning of 1793 a Letter on the subject of the Popery Laws, 
addressed to his son. Mr. Richard Burke, who had lately 
been appointed agent for the Irish Catholics ; in October, 
1793, his ' Remarks on the Policy of the Allies with respect 
to France :' and soon after, a Prefatory Discourse to his 
relation Mr. William Burke's Translation of M. Brissot's 
Address to his Constituents. 

He was now however anxious to retire from public life ; 
and an arrangement having been made for his son to suc- 
ceed him in the representation of Malton, he only remained 
in parliament to conclude the prosecution of Mr. Hastings. 
Accordingly, the lost day on which he appeared in the 
House of Commons was the 20th of June, 1794, when the 
thanks of the house were voted to the managers of the 
impeachment for their faithful discharge of the trust reposed 
in them. Mr. R. Burke, within a few days after his elec- 
tion foe Malton, was taken ill, and died on the 2nd of Au- 
gust, at the age of thirty-six. From this severe blow his 
father never recovered. 

The division in the Whig party had been in the mean 
time extending itself; and Mr. Burke's friends, the Duke 
of Portland and Earl Fitzwilliam, who hnd not thought 



proper to take part in the first secession, now not only left 

their old associates, but formally joined the ministry. Im- 
mediately after the close of the session of parliament in 
July, these two noblemen, with Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Windham, took office in the government. These arrange- 
ments are understood tc have been brought about prin- 
cipally through the interposition of Mr. Burke. In October, 
1795, he received a pension of 1200/. per annum on tha 
civil list, and soon after another of 2300/. on the four-and-a- 
half per cent. fund. These grants are said to have origin- 
ated in the express wish of the king. 

An attack made upon him in the House of Lords on the 
ground of his pension, by the Duke of Bedford and the Earl 
of Lauderdale, drew from him, earlv in 1 796, his celebrated 
' Letter to a Noble Lord' (Earl Fitzwilliam), which was 
perhaps more generally read at the time, and has continued 
to be to a greater extent popularly known since, than any- 
thing else he ever wrote, with the exception of the ' Retleo- 
tions on the French Revolution.' 

His publisher on this occasion was I. Owen, of No. 168, 
Piccadilly, who appears to have been recommended to him 
by Mr. Windham. After some months, application being 
made to Owen for an account of the profits, he asserted 
that he had received the MS. as a present from the author ; 
and rather than go to law with him. Mr. Burke chose to 
allow him to keep what he had got. Before this, however, 
Owen had obtained the MS. of another work from Burke, 
entitled ' Two Letters addressed to a Member of the present 
Parliament on the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide 
Directory of France.' This MS. he now refused to deliver 
up ; and had the impudence to publish it in defiance of the 
author, with an Advertisement in vindication of his con- 
duct. Meanwhile the work had been transferred by the 
author to Messrs. Rivington, of St Paul's Church-yard, 
and was brought out by them in a correct form. In the 
concluding paragraph of the genuine edition, Burke speaks 
of the two Letters, as well as part of another which was to fol- 
low, as having been written long before. The second of these 
two Letters, in particular, is very remarkable for the observa- 
tions it contains on the manner in which the war had till thee 
been, and long afterwards continued to be, conducted ; ant 
for the confident tone in which it is announced that no suc- 
cess could be hoped for until that plan' should lie changed. 
The allies, it is observed, had adopted ' a plan of war, 
against the success of which there was something little short 
of mathematical demonstration. They refused to take any 
step which might strike at the heart of affairs. They 
seemed unwilling to wound the enemy in any vital part. 
• • • They always kept on the circumference ; anil the 
wider and remoter the oircle was, the more eagerly they 
chose it as their sphere of action in this centrifugal war.* 
A third of the ' Letters on a Regicide Peace' was on its 
way through the press when Mr. Burke dfed. A fourth, 
addressed to Lord Fitzwilliam, which had been written 
before the three others, but never finished, was published 
after his death. 

Early in 1 797, Owen, the publisher, announced 'A Letter 
from the Right Honourable Edmund Burke to his Grace the 
Duke of Portland, on the Conduct of the Minority in Par- 
liament; containing Fifty-four Articles of Impeachment 
against the Right Honourable C. J. Fox ; from the Original 
Copy in the possession of the Noble Duke.' The publica- 
tion immediately appeared, professing to be ' printed for the 
Editor,' and sold by Owen. There is no introductory no- 
tice, and the whole makes a pamphlet of 94 pages. This 
paper had in fact been sent to the press by Swift, a person 
whom Burke had taken into his service from motives of 
charity, and had confidentially employed to transcribe tha 
only fair copy he ever had taken of it. It had been pre- 
pared in the early part of the year 1 793, and communicated 
only to the Duke of Portland and to Earl Fitzwilliam, 
before they had seceded from the Whig Club. In a Letter, 
dated September 29th, 1793, which was sent along with it 
to the former, the writer says, ' I now make it my humble 
request to your Grace that you will not give any sort of 
answer to the paper I send, or to this letter, except barely 
to let me know that you have received them. I even wish 
that at present you may not read the paper which I trans- 
mit ; lock it up in the drawer of your library table ; and 
when a day of compulsory reflection comes, then he pleased 
to turn to it.' Swift however .had surreptitiously taken a 
copy for his own use. As soon as the publication appeared 
an injunction was obtained to stop its sale ; but it was not- 
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withstanding reprinted immediately both in Scotland and 
Ireland, and about 3U00 copies of it are supposed to have 
thus got into circulation. Burke was at the time at Bath, 
and was considered to be on his death-bed. The appear- 
ance of the paper, especially under such a title, annoyed 
him greatly. ' I never,' he says, in a letter which he wrote 
to Dr. Lawrence at the moment, * communicated that paper 
to any out of the very small circle of thoso private friends 
from whom I concealed nothing. But I beg you and my 
friends to be cautious how you let it be understood that I 
disclaim anything but the mere act and intention of publi- 
cation. I Ho not retract any one of the sentiments contained 
in that memorial, which was, and is, my justification, ad- 
dressed to the friends for whose use alone I intended it. 
Had I designed it for the public, I should have been more 
exact and full. It was written in a tone of indignation, in 
consequence of the resolutions of the Whig Club, which 
were directly pointed against myself and others, and occa- 
sioned our secession from that club, which is the last act of 
my life that I shall under any circumstances repent. Many 
temperaments and explanations there would have been, if 
ever I had a notion that it shduld meet the public eye.' 

In the end of May Mr. Burke quitted Bath fur his house 
at Beaconsfield, in Buckinghamshire, where he died on the 
9th of July. A correct edition of the paper which Owen 
had printed was now published by his executors, under the 
title of ' Two Letters on the Conduct of Our Domestic 
Parties with regard to French Politics, including Observa- 
tions on the Conduct of the Minority in the Session of 1 793.' 
The Letters were introduced by the important Preface to 
which we have so frequently referred. The * Observations' 
are what had previously been published under the tide of 
the ' Fifty-four Articles of Impeachment,' &c. The other 
paper is a ' Letter to William Elliott, Esq., occasioned by an 
account given in a Newspaper of the Speech made in the 
House of Lords by the Duke of Norfolk, in the Debate 
concerning Lord Fitzwilliam, in 1795.' His Grace, who 
had on the occasion referred to attacked Mr. Burke on the 
whole course of his recent politics, and more especially for 
the part he had taken in drawing off Lord Fitzwilliam from 
the old Whig connexion, is assaulted in turn with little 
mercy. The concluding portion of the Letter, which rises 
above personalities, is in a very high strain of eloquence. 

We have mentioned in the course of this rapid sketch all 
the most important of Mr. Burke's writings. A collected 
edition of his works in 4to. was begun in 1 792, and three 
volumes had been published before his death. Since then 
* five more have been added, under the superintendence of 
his principal executor, the late Dr. Walter King, bishop of 
Rochester. The last appeared in 1827. A ninth volume 
was to contain the Life of the Author, by Dr. King ; but 
whether or not the Life in question was ever written we are 
not aware. An 8vo. volume of Letters between Burke and 
his friend and executor Dr. Lawrence, was published in 
1 827. Burke's Speeches in the House of Commons, and in 
Westminster Haiti were published in 4 vols. 8vo. in 1816. 
An 8vo. volume of ' Memoirs' of Burke, * containing many 
curious Anecdotes, both of a public and private nature, 
together with copies of several very interesting Letters from 
that Right Honourable Gentleman,' was announced by 
Owen at the end of his edition of the Letter to the Duke of 
Portland ; but we do not know whether the book has ever 
appeared. There is a Life of Burke by Mr. Macormick, 
which we have not seen, but which we suppose to be the 
work described by Mr. Prior as ' a quarto volume of slander, 
dictated by the most envenomed party spirit, and probably 
meant at the moment to answer some party purpose.' An- 
other, in two volumes 8vo., was published a short time after 
Burke's death, by Dr. Robert Bisset, the author of a His- 
tory of the Reign of George III. By far the most accurate 
and complete Life of Burke however is that by James Prior, 
Esq., the second edition of which, in 2 vols. 8vo., appeared 
in 1826. There is also a very well drawn-up Sketch of 
Burke's Life prefixed to a handsome edition of his works, 
in 2 vols, crown 8vo., printed in 1834, by the Messrs. Childs, 
of Bungay. 

BURLAMAC'CHI, FRANCESCO, a citizen of the 
republic of Lucca, about the year 1546 attempted a re- 
volution in Tuscany against the Grand Duke Cosmo I., 
for the purpose of re-establishing the republican govern- 
ment. Like several of his countrymen, and other Italians 
of Siena, Ferrara,and other towns, Burlamacchi was secretly 
inclined towards the Protestant doctrines, which appeared 



favourable to political liberty, as their antagonist, the Pal- 
pal power, supported the absolutism of Charles V. Bur- 
lamacchi held correspondence with the Protestants of Ger- 
many, who were then in arms against the emperor; and 
his plan seems to have been that of a general insurrection 
against the Papal and the imperial powers throughout Italy* 
With this view he had secret intelligence with the disaffected 
at Bologna, Perugia, and other towns of the Papal slate, as 
well as with the Strozzi and other Florentine refugees. 
Being elected gonfaloniere, or chief magistrate, of the repub- 
lic of Lucca, he had at hi* disposal nearly 2000 militia of 
the mountaineers of the Apennines, the captains of which 
were devoted to him. With this force he intended to 
surprise Pisa, and thus give the signal for insurrection. 
The plot was nearly ripe, when the indiscretion of one of 
the conspirators revealed the whole to Cosmo. The magis- 
trates of Lucca, being informed of it, arrested Burlamacchi 
and put him to the torture, when he confessed the plot ; but 
they refused to deliver him up to Cosmo. Ferrante Gon- 
zaga, the imperial lieutenant at Milan, soon after demand- 
ing the prisoner, the magistrates were obliged to send him 
to Milan, where he was again examined under the torture, 
and afterwards executed for high treason. In consequence 
of this, some relatives of Burlamacchi and several other 
families of Lucca left their country, and settled at Geneva, 
where their descendants remain to this day. (Botta, Storta 
d" Italia, continuata da quella del Gtiicciardini.) 

BURLAMAQUI, JACQUES JEAN, was bom at 
Geneva in 1694, of a family, originally from Lucca, named 
Burlamacchi, the termination of the name having been 
altered according to the French orthography. Burlnmaqui 
became professor of law in the academy or university of 
Geneva; and he was for a time tutor to the Prince Frederick, 
of Hesse Cassel, with whom he resided some years in Ger- 
many. On his return to Geneva he was made Councillor 
of State. He is chiefly known by his work entitled ' Prin-, 
cipes du Droit Naturel et Politique,' which was published 
after his death ; it obtained considerable reputation, and was 
adapted for the use of schools. The work is written in a clear 
style, and is well arranged, the author having condensed 
what was most essential and valuable in the works of his 
predecessors, Grotius, Puffendorf, and Barbeyrac. Burla- 
maqui died at Geneva in 1 748. 

BURLEIGH. LORD. [Cecil.] 

BURLESQUE, a word derived from the Italian adjec- 
tive ' burlesco,' which is applied to qualify words, gestures, 
or expressions of the countenance intended to excite laugh- 
ter. The Italian verb ' burlare' means to mock or mimic, 
and also to laugh at a person and make him a dupe. In 
the latinity of the middle ages we find ' burlare' used as 
synonymous with ' ludere.' (Ducange.) The burlesque style 
is applicable both to conversation and pantomime, and to 
written composition and the art of drawing. Facetious anec- 
dotes and repartees exposing some blunder or turning some- 
thing into ridicule are styled burlesque. The burlesque style 
however is most common in poetry, and may be defi ned to be a 
sort of good-humoured satire. There is a class of burlesque 
poems in every language, such as Hudibras and Beppo, 
iu English; but of all modern languages the Italian 
abounds most in this species of composition, which is 
called ' poesia burlesca,' or • poesia giocosa,' and also 
poe«ia bernesca.' [Bkrni.] This species of poetry is 
divided into several branches, each cultivated by numerous 
writers both in the Italian and in the dialects of Italy. 
(Aldeano, Delia Poesia Giocosa.) The bttrlesque in the 
art of drawing is shown in the English caricatures, and 
in the sketches of low life and merry-making exhibited 
by many of the Dutch and Flemish painters, and also in 
the representations of deformed and uncouth figures, such 
as are found among antient and modern sculptures. Mon- 
strosities however, which excite a sense of horror or disgust, 
cannot be properly called burlesque productions, the essen- 
tial quality of the latter being to excite laughter. For the 
same reason, satires of the invective kind reprobating gross 
vice, such as Juvenal's, are quite distinct from burlesque 
compositions. 

BURLETTA (from Burlare, Ital., to joke, to banter, to 
play), a comic operetta, or short opera : a musical farce. 

BURLINGTON, a county in the state of New Jersey, 
in the United States of America, extends from the Atlantic 
coast on the S.E. to the river Delaware and Huntingdon 
county on the N.W. The country is generally level and is 
well watered ; the soil is not fertile, but nearly the whole is 
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under cultivation. The population in 1830 was 31,066 
souls. 

The town of Burlington, in this county, which is not 
however the county town, is situated on an island in the 
Delaware, about 1 1 miles below Trenton. It was founded in 
1688, and is a regularly built town with wide streets. Many 
of the inhabitants are engaged in the fishery, the produce 
of which forms a considerable branch of traffic with Phila- 
delphia. The Camden and Amboy railway, 61 miles in 
length, commences at Camden on the Delaware, opposite to 
Philadelphia, and runs nearly parallel with the river to 
Burlington : it thence proceeds to Bordentown, where it 
leaves the river, and passing through Hightstown and 
Spottswood, ends at South Amboy, at the mouth of the 
river Rariton. 

(Thompson's Alcedo; American Almanac and Com- 
panion.) 

BURLINGTON, the county town of Chittenden county, 
state of Vermont, in the United States of America, is situ- 
ated on a beautiful harbour on lake Champlain, near the 
mouth of Onion river. It stands on elevated ground, and 
commands a fine view of the lake and the surrounding 
country. It is a place of considerable trade, and nearly all' 
the vessels which navigate the lake belong to this port. 

The university of Vermont, at Burlington, was incor- 
porated in 1791, but was not opened to students until 1800. 
The building, which is of brick, stands on the east side of 
the town, about a mile from lake Champlain, and as it is 
245 feet sfc»ve the surface of the water, it commands a de- 
lightful prospect. The building first raised was destroyed 
by fire in 1824, and has been replaced by three distinct 
erections, one of which contains the chapel and other public 
rooms, and the other two are appropriated to the lodging 
and accommodation of the students. The university pos- 
sesses considerable endowments, consisting principally in 
lands. In every township in Vermont, with some few ex- 
ceptions, an assignment of land has been secured to the 
university ; only a part of this land, yielding a revenue of 
2,500 dollars, has hitherto (1834) been rendered productive. 
There is a good medical school attached to the university. 
The number of students in 1833 was 50, and of alumni 
about 200. The annual charge to the general students for 
tuition and rent of apartments is 25 dollars : the expense to 
medical students is about 60 dollars. 

There is a joint stock bank at Burlington, with a capital 
of 150,000 dollars; besides which the bank of the United 
States has an office there for discount and deposits. 

The population in 1830 was 3,526. The town is 38 miles 
W.N.W from Montpellier, the capital of the state, and 515 
miles N.N-E. from Washington. 

(Thompson's Alcedo; American Almanac and Com- 
panion.) 

BURLINGTON, EARL OF. RICHARD BOYLE, 
third earl of Burlington and fourth earl of Cork, was born on 
the 25th of April, 1695. He travelled much in Italy, where 
he acquired a strong love for architecture. In 1720-21, he 
married the Lady Dorothy Savile, eldest of the two daughters 
and co-heiresses of William Savile, marquis of Halifax. 
Charlotte, the youngest of three daughters by this lady, 
married the duke of Devonshire. The life of the earl of Bur- 
lington presents very few incidents. In 1 730 he was in- 
stalled Knight of the Garter, and in the following year he 
was appointed captain of the band of Gentlemen Pensioners, 
a post which he resigned in 1733. The title of Burlington 
became extinct at his death in 1753, but has since been 
revived. 

Among his architectural works, he repaired Inigo Jones's 
church of St Paul, Covent-garden, and erected at Chiswick 
a gateway by the same architect, which once stood at 
Beaufort-garden, in Chelsea. His knowledge of his fa- 
vourite art was always at the command of others. He 
assisted Kent (whom he also maintained in his house) in 
publishing Inigo Jones's designs for Whitehall, and at his 
own expense he printed an edition of ' Fabriche antiche 
designate da Andrea Palladio, 1730,' a work on antient 
baths, from the drawings of that great architect. A country 
house, built by Palladio, near Vicenza, called the Villa 
Capra or Rotonda, furnished the idea of a house at Chiswick, 
which has since received large additions, and which, not- 
withstanding the well-known sarcasm, ' that it was too little 
to live in, and too big to hang to a watch-chain,' must still 
be considered as a model of very pure taste. Among his 
other works are some on bis own estate at Lanesborough, 



in Yorkshire ; the front of a house in Piccadilly (Burlington 
House), built by his father, and the colonnade within its 
court; the Dormitory at Westminster school; a house at 
Petersham for Lord Harrington, which afterwards belonged 
to Lord Carysfort; the duke of Richmond's house in 
Whitehall, and another for General Wade, in Cork-street. 
Our remembrance of the duke of Richmond's is by no means 
favourable, and that for General Wade, however beautiful 
in its elevation, was so ill distributed, that Lord Chesterfield 
remarked, ' Since the General could not live in it at his ease, 
bo had better take a bouse over against it, and look at it.' 
But the Assembly-room at York is esteemed to be his 
chff-d 'aeuore. The eulogy of Pope in his fourth Moral 
Essay, the epistle on the use of riches, which he addressed 
to the Earl of Burlington, is by no means exaggerated : — 

' You too proceed! make Calling arti your care ; 
Krect new wonders, and the old repair; 
Jonei and Palladio to lliemaelvea restore. 
And be whate'er Vilmvius was beforel' 

BURLOS. [Egypt.] 

BURMAN EMPIRE. [Birman Empire.] 

BURMAN, the name of a family much distinguished 
for learning. Francis Burmav, son of a Protestant 
minister, was born in 1632, at Leyden, where he received 
his education. Having officiated to a Dutch congregation 
at Hanau in Hessen, he returned to his native city, and was 
nominated regent of the college in which he had before 
studied. Not long afterwards he was elevated to the pro- 
fessorship of divinity at Utrecht, where he died November 
10th, 1679, having established considerable reputation as a 
linguist, a preacher, and a philosopher. His works, for the 
most part, are Commentaries on some of the books of the Old 
Testament, or Exercises on academical subjects. 

One of his sons, Francis, was also divinity professor at 
Utrecht, where he died in 1719. 

Another son, Peter, obtained greater reputation than 
either his father or his brother. He was born at Utrecht, 
June 26, 1668, and after his education there under Grrovius 
and James Gronoviu*, he studied the law at Leyden, and 
travelled into Switzerland and Germany. On his return 
to Utrecht, he practised as an advocate, and was afterwards 
engaged in a public office requiring considerable attention, 
and married a wife of good family, by whom he had ten 
children. His love of classical literature, however, was so 
predominant, that in spite of brilliant success at the bar, he 
accepted the professorship of eloquence and history at the 
university of Utrecht, ana soon afterwards those of the Greek 
language and of politics. On the death of Pcrizonius, he 
was translated, in 1715, to similar professorships at Leyden, 
and finally ho was promoted to the professorship of history of 
the 'United Provinces, and the chief librarianship in the same 
University. He died in the 73rd year of his age, March 31, 
1741. His chief works were editions of Phasdrus, Horace. 
Petronius, Quinctilian, Valerius Flaccus, Poetic Latini 
Minores, Velleius Putcrculus, Virgil, Suetonius, Lucan, 
Ovid, and, among the moderns, of Buchanan. To these he 
added a collection of the Epistles of learned men, and some 
original Orations and Poems, a treatise (' De Vcctigalibus 
Pop. Rom.') on the revenues of the Roman people, and a 
Dissertation on the Jupiter Fulgurator. A life of him, 
written by Dr. Johnson, first appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1742. 

Another Peter Burman, nephew of the last-mentioned, 
and son of his brother Francis, was born at Amsterdam, in 
1713. He was • professor of history and eloquence at 
Franeker, and died at Amsterdam, June 24th, 1778. He 
edited Aristophanes, Claudian, an Anthologia of the Latin 
poets, and Propertius; and he also published four books of 
original Latin poetry. 

John Burman, son of the second-named Francis, was 
professor of botany at Amsterdam. He was born in 1 707, 
and died in 1780, leaving behind him many works of 
celebrity on that science in their time. He is principally 
remembered, however, as being one of the early patrons of 
Linnaeus. 

BURMANNIA'CE.*, asmall order of endogenous plants 
with equilaut leaves, and bright blue flowers fo'llowed by 
winged fruits filled with, very minute seeds. They are 
nearly related to Iridacem and Hsemodoraceas. (See 
Lindley's Natural System of Botany, 2nd edit. p. 330.) 

BURN, RICHARD, the author of the 'Justice of the 
Peace,' and several other laborious and useful compilations, 
was born at the village of Winton in Westmoreland. He 
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was educated at Queen's College, Oxford, and in 1762 the 
university conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. He was instituted to the living of Orton in West- 
moreland in 1736, which he continued to hold until his death 
in November, 1785. He was in the commission of the 
peace for the counties of Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
and was made chancellor of the diocese of Carlisle by 
Bishop LytUeton. Dr. Burn is best known as the compiler 
of the ' Justice of the Peace' and the ' Ecclesiastical Law.' 
The first of these is an alphabetical digest of the common 
law and statutes relating to the duties of magistrates and 
parish officers, comprehending a detailed exposition of the 
poor-laws ; and the second is an abridgment of the Eng- 
lish system of ecclesiastical law, also disposed in alpha- 
betical order. The materials for these works were col- 
lected by Dr. Burn with great care and accuracy, and ar- 
ranged in a clear and judicious manner. Their practical 
i.tility to magistrates, country gentlemen, and clergymen 
obtained for them an extensive sale and a high reputation ; 
and numerous editions of both of them have been published. 
Dr. Burn also compiled, in conjunction with Joseph Nichol- 
son, a nephew of the bishop of Carlisle, a work on the anti- 
quities of Cumberland and Westmoreland, which was pub- 
lished in 2 vols. 4 to. in 1777. He also published a history 
of the poor-laws, and an edition of ' Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries,' besides several sermons and works of a religious 
character. 

BURNET, GILBERT, was born at Edinburgh, 18th 
September, 1643. His father, Robert Burnet, Esq., of Cre- 
mont, in Aberdeenshire, was a practitioner of law, and at 
the Restoration was made one of the judges of the Court of 
Session. The family was a younger branch of the antient 
house of Bumet of Leys, on which a baronetcy was conferred 
ill 1626. 

At the age of ten Gilbert was sent to college at Aberdeen, 
where, after having taken his degree of M.A., he proceeded 
to prepare himself, by the study of the civil law, for following 
his father's profession. He soon however gave up this 
study for that of divinity, and was licensed to preach, ac- 
cording to the forms of the Scotch church, in 1661. Al- 
though offered a living by his relative, Sir Alexander 
Burnet, he considered himself yet too young to under- 
take such a charge. In 1663 he visited Cambridge, Oxford, 
and London, and afterwards made a tour through Holland, 
the Netherlands, and part of France. On his return to 
England he was made a fellow of the Royal Society, which 
may be taken as an evidence that he already enjoyed con- 
siderable reputation. 

In his own country he soon acquired also much reputation 
as a preacher. He had from the first adopted the practice 
of preaching extempore, or without writing out his dis- 
courses. In 1665 he was, on the presentation of his friend 
Sir Robert Fletcher, appointed minister of the parish of 
Saltoun, in East Lothian, on which occasion he received 
ordination from the bishop of Edinburgh. Here he spent 
nearly five years, during which, by his charity and his assi- 
duity in the discharge of his duties, he gained the warm 
attachment of his parishioners. While here also he began 
his interference in affairs of church and state, by drawing 
up, in 1666, a strong representation against certain abuses 
of their authority, which he imputed to the Scottish bishops, 
and circulating it in manuscript. For this step it is said 
that Archbishop Sharpe proposed his deprivation and ex- 
communication ; but the other bishops did not second the 
zeal of the metropolitan, and nothing was done. 

From 1668, when the administration of Scotland was put 
into the hands of Sir Robert Murray, and moderate counsels 
for a short time prevailed, Burnet, young as he was, began 
to be much consulted by those at the head of affairs. In 
1669 he was chosen Professor of Divinity at Glasgow, and 
from this time also he became more than ever mixed up 
with affairs of state. Keeping to the line of moderation 
upon which he had set out, he applied his efforts to recon- 
cile the dukes of Lauderdale and Hamilton, the heads of 
the two parties which then strove for the ascendancy ; but 
in this attempt he had no success. About this time he is 
said to have refused one of the Scottish bishoprics, alleging 
as his excuse that he was too young. In 1669 he published 
his first work, entitled ' A modest and free Conference be- 
tween a Conformist and a Non-conformist." In 1670 or 
1671 he strengthened his connexion with the moderate 
pirty by his marriage with Lady Margaret Kennedy, the 
daughter of John, the sixth earl of Cassilis, designated by 



his contemporaries ' the grave and solemn earl,' who, After 

having refused to acknowledge Cromwell during all the 
time of the protectorate, was dismissed from office after the 
Reformation for scrupling to take the slavish oaths wh ich 
were then administered. This lady was considerably oltl*»r 
than Burnet 

In 1672 he published a work somewhat differing in spirit 
from the generality of his productions, being in fact some- 
thing very like a defence of the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience, under the title of 'A Vindication of the Authority, 
Constitution, and Laws of the Church and State of Scot- 
land.' In practical politics however he resisted all the ot- 
teinpts that were made to engage him in support of the 
oppressive measures of the court. In consequence he drew 
upon himself so much of the resentment of the duke of La u - 
derdalc, now the ruling authority, that, in 1674, he deemed 
it best for his safety to resign his professorship, and to re- 
move to London. Hero, the same year, after having de- 
clined the living of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, ho was made 
preacher at the Rolls Chapel, by Sir Harbottle Grimstone, 
thel. Master of the Rolls ; and soon after he was elected 
lecturer at St. Clement's. He was at the same time de- 
prived of his honorary office of one of the chaplains royal, to 
which ho had been appointed some years before. In 1676 
he published his ' Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton,' which 
he had drawn up from the archives of the family while he 
resided at Glasgow. In 1679 appeared the first folio volume 
of his great work, ' The History of the Reformation in Eng- 
land,' which was received with great favour by"(he public, 
then in a very excited state on the subject of popery, and 
which had besides the extraordinary honour of procuring 
for its author the thanks of both houses of parliament. In 
1680 appeared the most carefully prepared of all his writings, 
his tract entitled ' Some Passages in the Life and Death of 
the Earl of Rochester ;' being an account of bis conversa- 
tions with that nobleman in his last illness, the result of 
which was the conversion of the repentant profligate to a 
belief in Christianity. In 1681 he gave to the world the 
second volume of his ' History of the Reformation.' In 
1682 he published his ' Life of Sir Matthew Hale.' Over- 
tures were now again made to him by the court, and he was 
offered the bishopric of Chichester by the king, ' if he would 
entirely come into his interests.' He. still however remained 
steady to his principles. About this time also he wrote a 
celebrated letter to Charles, reproving him in the severest 
style both for his public misconduct and his private vices. 
His majesty read it twice over, and then threw it into the 
fire. At the execution of Lord Russell in 1G83, Burnet 
attended him on the scaffold, immediately after which he 
was dismissed both from his preachership at the Rolls and 
his lecture at St. Clement's by order of the king. In 1685 
he published his ' Life of Dr. William Bedell, Bishop of 
Kilmore in Ireland.' 

On the accession of James II., Burnet retired to the Con- 
tinent, and after visiting Paris, continued his travels through- 
out the South of France, Italy, Switzerland, and the North 
of Germany, to Utrecht. He afterwards published an 
account of this journey. Soon after his arrival in Holland 
he was introduced at the court of the prince of Orange, with 
w hom he became a great favourite. His active exertions in 
preparing the way for the accession of the prince to the 
English throne are matter of history. When William came 
over to this country, Burnet accompanied hiin in quality of 
his chaplain, and immediately after the revolution he was 
made bishop of Salisbury. 

In 1698 he was appointed preceptor to the duke of Glou- 
cester, the son of the Princess Anne. While in Holland 
he nad made a second marriage with Mrs. Mary Scott, a 
lady of Scottish descent, but of largo fortune and hi«h con- 
nection in that country. Upon the death of this lady by 
small-pox, he soon after made a third marriage with Mrs. 
Berkeley, a widow lady, of good fortune und great piety, 
the authoress of a work once popular, entitled a ' Method of 
Devotion.' The remainder of his life Bishop Burnet spent 
in his episcopal duties, his discharge of which was in every 
respect most meritorious and honourable ; in attendance in 
parliament, in the business of which he took a considerable 
share, and where he continued through all changes a 
zealous partizan of the Whig interest ; and in addressing 
the public with his indefatigable pen. In 1699 appeared 
another of his most celebrated works, his ' Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England.' It ex- 
cited great controversy on its first appearance, and was 
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even condemned as heterodox by the Lower House of Con- 
vocation. An elaborate examination of the principles of 
the work, in so far as the point of subscription is concerned, 
may be found in the fourth and fifth chapters of ' The Con- 
fessional' (by Archdeacon Blackburne), pp. 57—171. In 
1 7 12 Burnet published separately his ' Introduction' to tire 
third volume of his ' History of the Reformation,' in which, 
having indulged himself in some very strong observations 
on what he considered the then alarming state of public 
affairs, ho drew upon himself the ridicule and abuse of 
Swift, who retaliated for the government in one of the 
sharpest satires ever written, under the form of ' A Preface' 
to the bishop's 'Introduction.' In 1714 the third volume 
of the ' History' itself appeared. It is supplementary to 
the two former. Having now lived to see the aci ession of 
the House of Hanover, an event he had always looked for- 
ward to with anxious expectation, as me consummation of 
the system of national policy which he had constantly sup- 
ported, the bishop died at his house in St. John's Court, 
Clerkenwell, London, on the 17th of March, 1715. 

The most remarkable of all his works appoared soon after 
his death, in two volumes folio, under the title of ' Bishop 
Burnet's History of his Own Time, from the Restoration of 
King Charles II. to the Conclusion of the Treaty of Peace 
at Utrecht in the Reign of Queen Anne.' It was pub- 
lished by his son Thomas (afterwards one of the judges of 
the Common Pleas), who prefixed to it an account of his 
father's life. ' Those facts,' says the writer, ' (or which no 
vouchers are alleged nre taken from the bishop's manu- 
script notes of his own life, and can be supported further by 
other testimonies if occasion should require.' At the end 
of subsequent editions there is given ' A Chronological and 
Particular Account of the Works of the Right Reverend 
and Learned Dr. Gilbert Burnet, iaie Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury, corrected and disposed under proper heads, inter- 
spersed with some critical and historical observations, by 
R. F.' (that is, the Rev. Roger Flexman). This list con- 
tains the titles of 58 published sermons, 13 discourses and 
tracts in divinity, 18 tracts against popery, 20 tracts pole- 
mical, political, and miscellaneous, and 25 historical works 
and tracts. 

Bishop Burnet's ' History of his Own Time' was received 
with a cry of derision by the Tory wits. Swift wrote ' Short 
Remarks' on the book; Arbuthnot parodied it in ' Notes 
and Memorandums of the Six Days preceding the Death 

of the late Right Rev. ;' and Pope in his ' Memoirs 

of P. P., Clerk of this Parish,' turned the garrulous and 
self-important manner of the writer still more successfully 
into ridicule. In the remarkable one-sidedness of his party- 
zeal, his credulousness and general want of judgment, the 
looseness of his style, and, as it has been observed, the still 
greater looseness of his facts, as well as in the too great 
transparency throughout the whole of ' the importance of 
a man to himself,' the bishop undoubtedly gave considerable 
provocation to these strictures ; but still, after all deduc- 
tions that can fairly be made, the ' History' is a highly-in- 
teresting and valuable' performance, and has preserved ac- 
counts of many curious transactions which otherwise would 
have remained concealed from posterity. Like everything 
else also that is known of the author, although it shows him 
to have been possessed of a considerable share of vanity and 
bustling officiousness, and not to have been a person of the 
most capacious judgment, its testimony is very favourable 
to the excellence of his heart and moral nature, to his dis- 
interestedness, his courage, his public spirit, and even to 
his ability and talent within the proper range of his powers. 
Even many of his prejudices in some degree did him 
honour. He certainly was not in general a good writer ; 
but besides his want of taste, he rarely allowed himself 
sufficient time either for the collection and examination of 
his materials, or for their effective arrangement and expo- 
sition. Yet, with rarely any thing like elegance, there is a 
fluency and sometimes a rude strength in his style which 
make his works upon the whole readable enough. 

Dryden has introduced Burnet in the third part of his 
' Hind and Panther,' in the character of King Buzzard, 
and sketched him personally, morally, and intellectually in 
some strong lines. The delineation, however, is that of a 
personal as well as a political enemy : for the bishop, who 
had little respect for poets, and who for his contemptuous 
mention of' one Prior has not unjustly been pillofed in a 
well known epigram as 'one Burnet,' atter the fashion of 
his own phraseology — had chosen to one of bis pamphlets, 



with great recklessness of assertion, to (peak of Dryden as 

a monster of profligacy. 

The last and best edition of Bishop rTurnef s great work, 
his ' History of the Reformation,' is that published in 7 vols. 
8vo. (the index forming the last) at Oxford in 1829, with a 
valuable preface by Dr. E. Nares. 

BURNET, THOMAS, was born at Croft in Yorkshire 
about the year 1635. After having been instructed at the 
free school of Northallerton, he was entered at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, under the tuition of Dr. Tillotson. On the 
promotion of Dr. Cudworth in 1654 from the mastership of 
Clare Hall to that of Christ's College, Burnet removed 
together with him. He was elected fellow of Christ's 
College in 1557, and four years afterwards filled the office 
of senior proctor. On leaving the University he became 
tutor to the earl of Wiltshire, eldest son of the marquess 
of Winchester (soon after the Revolution created duke of 
Bolton), with whom he travelled and gave so much 
satisfaction, that he was afterwards invited to accompany 
the earl of Ossory, grandson of the first duke of Ormond, in 
a similar capacity. 

His first publication, after his return, and the work on 
which his fame almost exclusively rests, was in Latin, 
' Telluris Theoria Sacra,' 1680. Five years after its ap- 
pearance he was elected master of the Charter House. 
The precise date of his ordination is unknown, but at that 
election one of the governors objected to him that he gene- 
rally appeared in a lay habit. The duke of Ormond how- 
ever replied, in excuse, that he had neither living nor any- 
other ecclesiastical preferment ; and that whatever might be 
his mode of dress, his lifo and conversation were in all 
respects worthy of his sacred profession. 

The first opposition to the dispensing power which James 
II. thought fit to assume, was made by Dr. Burnet about 
eighteen months after his election to the mastership of the 
Charter-house. The king addressed a letter to the go- 
vernors, ordering them to admit one Andrew Popham as 
pensioner whenever such a place should become vacant in 
their hospital, without tendering to him any oath, or re- 
quiring of him any subscription or recognition, in conformity 
with the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. 
And this was to be done notwithstanding any statute, order, 
or constitution of the said hospital to the contrary, with 
which the king was graciously pleased to dispense. In 
spite of the presence of Lord Chancellor Jeffries, who moved 
that they should proceed to vote without any debate, Burnet, 
who as junior governor was called upon to vote first, de- 
livered his opinion that by express Act of Parliament, 3 Car. 
I., no officer could be admitted into that hospital without 
taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. An attempt 
was made, but without effect, to overrule this opinion. The 
duke of Ormond supported Burnet, and on the vote 
being put Popham was rejected ; and notwithstanding the 
threats of the king and of the popish party, no member of 
that communion was ever admitted into the Charter- 
house. 

Thus barred from the hope of court preferment during 
the remainder of the reign of James II., Burnet employed 
himself in writing in Latin the second part of his theory 
' De Conflagratione Mundi,' which appeared in quarto in 
1689. He had already in 1684 translated the first part into 
English, and be added the second part in the course of the 
year in which it appeared in Latin ; if indeed those may be 
called translations which he himself terms ' new composi- 
tions upon the same ground, there being several additional 
chapters, and several new moulded.' 

On the promotion of Archbishop Tillotson, and by special 
recommendation of that prelate, Burnet succeeded him as 
clerk of the closet to King William III., and was considered 
to be on the Bure road to preferment. These prospects 
however were unfortunately marred by a work which he 
put forth in 1692, under the title of Archssologia) Philoso- 
phical, sive Doctrine Antique de Rerum Originibus.' The 
work was replete with learning, but the Mosaic account of 
the Fall was treated as an allegory, with an appearance of 
levity which gave offence to serious men, and of which'Bur- 
net afterwards repented. It contains an imaginary dialogue 
between Eve and the serpent. The cry raised against him 
was much increased by the unseasonable praise betowed by 
Charles Blount, a professed infidel, and it was thought ex- 
pedient that Burnet should retire from the clerkship of the 
king's closet. The remainder of his days was passed in 
retirement at the Charter-house, where he died September 
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fth, 1715, and was buried in the chapel of that institution, 
over which he had presided during thirty years. 

Few works have called forth higher contemporary eulogy 
than ' The Sacred Theory of the Earth." It will not indeed 
stand the test of being confronted with the known facts of 
the history of the earth ; and Flamsteed observed of it that 
he ' could overthrow its doctrine on one sheet of paper, and 
that there went more to the making of the world than a 
fine-turned period.' Its mistakes arise from too close ad- 
herence to the philosophy of Des Cartes, and an ignorance 
of those facts without a knowledge of which such an at- 
tempt, however ingenious, can only be considered as a 
visionary system of cosmogony ; but whatever may bo 
its failure as a work of science, it has rarely been 
exceeded in splendour of imagination, or in hieh poeti- 
cal conception. Burnet printed during his lifetime a 
few copies of a tract in Latin, ' De Statu Mortuorum et Re- 
surgentium,' one of which having fallen into the hands of 
Dr. Mead was handsomely reprinted by that great patron 
of letters, who did not know the name of its author, as a 
present to some few select friends. Only 25 copies were 
printed in quarto; Maittaire revised the text, and made 
many blunders by inserting manuscript notes and additions 
at improper places from the author's own interleaved copy. 
Upon this the executor of Burnet lent Mead a corrected 
copy, from which 50 were printed, with a caution to those to 
whom they were given not to suffer the treatise to be trans- 
lated, reprinted, or published. The tract however was sur- 
reptitiously published, as well as another in Latin, ' De 
Fide et Officiis Christianorum.' The faulty manner in 
which both of these treatises were published induced Mr. 
Wilkinson, a friend of the deceased author to whom his 
papers had come, to republish them in 1727 from Bur- 
net's own corrected copies. To a second edition of the 
first tract, in 1 733, is added an appendix ' De Futura Ju- 
dsorum Restoratione,' which it appeared that Burnet had 
designed so to place. 

BURNETT, JAMES. [Monboddo.] 

BURNETT. JOHN, son of Mr. W. Burnett, procurator 
at law in Aberdeen, was admitted advocate at the Scots bar 
on the 10th December, 1 785, in the 21st year of his age. In 
1792 he was made one of the deputies to the lord advocate 
of Scotland, and so continued till October, 1803, w hen, on 
the resignation of Law of Elvinpstone. then at the advanced 
age of 90, he was appointed sheriff of the shire of Hadding- 
ton. In this place he remained till April, 1810, when he 
was promoted to be judge admiral of Scotland, in the room of 
the learned R. H. Cay, deceased. He was also some time 
standing counsel to the city of Aberdeen. He was author 
of a valuable treatise on various branches of the criminal 
law of Scotland, which was passing through the press at the 
time of his death, the 8 th December, 1810. 

BURNEY, CHARLES, Mus. D, one of the two na- 
tives of this country to whom the world is indebted for the 
only complete histories of music that have yet appeared, 
was born at Shrewsbury, in 1726. From a few manuscript 
pages of an autobiography which he commenced, but never 
proceeded in, we learn that his grandfather, who prefixed a 
Mac to the family name, was ' a gentleman of a considerable 
patrimony at Great Hanwood, in Shropshire, who, in 1727, 
walked as an esquire to one of the knights at the coronation 
of George II. ;' and that his father was educated at West- 
minster School under Dr. Busby ; but having entered into 
an imprudent marriage, he incurred the resentment of his 
parent, and thus lost to himself and descendants the 
property to which he otherwise would have succeeded. His 
wife dying, he married again ; and the object of his second 
choice was Mrs. Ann Cooper, a great beauty, who had 
rejected Wycherley the dramatic poet, the wit, the favourite 
of the court, the man admired and specially noticed by 
ladies of the highest rank — for James Burney, then seek- 
ing to establish himself as a provincial portrait painter. 
From this union proceeded the subject of the present article, 
who was unaccountably neglected by his parents, and left, 
not only during his infancy but his boyhood, to the care of 
an ignorant though worthy old nurse, in the village of 
Condover, near Shrewsbury. At length however he was 
entered at the free-school of the latter place, but soon re- 
moved to the public school at Chester, in which city he also 
commenced his musical studies, under Mr. Baker, organist 
of the cathedral, and a disciple of the famous Dr. Blow. 
When he had attained his fifteenth year he returned to his 
native place, and received further instructions in the art 



of music, from an elder half-brother, the organist of St. 
Mary's, Shrewsbury. He then went to London, and was 
placed for a terra of three years under Dr. Arne, from 
whom he doubtless gained some knowledge, but in a very 
desultory way, for the habits of that distinguished com- 
poser were by no means of a regular kind; and we 
have reason to believe that his pupil learnt much less 
from him than from the many opportunities afforded in 
the metropolis of hearing the best music, especially that of 
Handel performed under the direction of the great master 
himself. 

In 1 749 Mr. Burney was elected organist of a church in 
the ctty ; and about the same period he engaged to take the 
harpsichord at a subscription concert, held at the King's 
Arms, Cornhill. He was now introduced to the great 
actress, the idol of the theatre, Mrs. Cibber, sister of Dr. 
Arne, at whose house in Scotland-yard he became ac- 
quainted with most of the wits, poets, and men of letters of 
the day ; and by his courteous manners, lively conversa- 
tion, and powers of pleasing, laid the foundation of that 
intimacy with persons eminent for talent or elevated by 
birth and fortune, which proved of the utmost importance 
to him in after-life. This also led to his composing the 
music of three pieces for Drury-lane 'theatre — Mallet's 
tragedy of Alfred, Mendoz'g burletta, Robin Hood, and 
Woodward's pantomime, Queen Slab. The success of the 
latter was remarkable ; ' it was taught to all young ladies, 
set to all barrel-organs, and played at all familiar music- 
parties.' Nevertheless the young composer preserved a strict 
incognito, which his daughter, Madame D'Arblay, accounts 
for by supposing that as he was still under articles to Dr. 
Arne, he ' was disfranchised from the liberty of publishing 
in his own name.' But from this thraldom he was eman- 
cipated by one into whose favour he had ingratiated himself, 
the accomplished Fulke Greville, Esq., then considered ' the 
finest gentleman about town,' who proposed terms to Dr. 
Arne for the release of his pupil, which were accepted, and 
Mr. Burney became an inmate in the house of his liberator, 
whose friendship for his protege death alone dissolved. 
His residence at Mr. Grevdle's seat, Wilbury House, near 
Andovcr, was the means of much extending his intercourse 
with the literati and persons of rank. When Mr. Greville 
married Miss Fanny Macartney — the Flora of Horace Wal- 
pole's ' Beauties' — Mr. Burney gave the lady away : he was 
also the proxy of the duke of Beaufort, as god-father to the 
first-fruits of that union, a daughter, afterwards the beau- 
tiful Mrs. (who became Lady) Crewe. 

Mr. Burney was soon afterwards united to Miss Esther 
Sleepe, a young lady to whom he was ardently attached, and 
who is described by Madame D'Arblay, in language that 
may be excused in a daughter, as one in whom the most 
valuable and fascinating qualities, both mental and personal, 
were combined. Indeed, a poem to her memory, written in 
elegant verse, with great and unaffected feeling, by her 
tenderly attached husband, and found after his decease 
among his papers, gives authenticity to the substance of 
what Madame D'Arblay has stated, and confirms all that 
we have privately heard of Mrs. Burney's many virtues. 
He now settled in London, and may be said to have 
seriously entered for the first time on his professional career. 
Scarcely however had a year elapsed, when he was attacked 
by a dangerous fever, from which he recovered through the 
assistance of Dr. Armstrong, now only known as a poet. 
But the disease was followed by symptoms which were 
thought to indicate consumption, and he was earnestly 
advised by his physician to quit London : he therefore 
accepted the situation of organist at Lynn, with a salary of 
100/., and resided in that town nine years. There he de- 
signed his great work, the 'General History of Music:' 
and there too he commenced that correspondence with Dr. 
Johnson, which subsequently ripened into intimacy and 
friendship. 

In 1 760, his health being completely restored, Mr. Burney 
returned to the metropolis, and soon had his time fully 
occupied by his professional pursuits. Six years after ho 
produced at Drury-lane theatre the Cunning Man, founded 
on, and adapted to, the music of Rousseau's Devin du Vil- 
lage. In 1769 the university of Oxford conferred on him 
the decrree of doctor in music, on which occasion he pro- 
duced, as an exercise, an anthem, which was afterwards 
pcrfornyd in Germany under the direction of the famous 
Emanuel Bach. His primary object however was his Hit- 
tory ; and as he found that much of the materials for this 
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could only be obtained by a personal examination of the 

f reat libraries of Europe, and by conversation with some 
istinguished professors on the continent, he set out from 
London in June, 1770, amply supplied with letters from the 
earl of Sandwich to the several English ambassadors and 
accredited agents abroad. He visited Paris, where, at the 
English ambassador's table, he first became acquainted with 
David Hume. At Geneva he had an accidental interview 
with Voltaire. Thence he proceeded to Turin, and all the 
principal cities of Italy, hearing and reading everything 
connected with his inquiry. Of this tour he gave an account 
in his ' Present State of Music in France and Italy.' a work, 
the arrangement of which was professedly imitated by Dr. 
Johnson, in his ' Tour to the Hebrides, who emphatically 
said, ' I had the Musical Tour of that clever dog, Burney, 
in my eye.' 

In the year 1772,»Dr. Burney proceeded again to the 
continent, in order to complete his inquiries, he found it 
expedient to visit the Netherlands and Germany. At 
Vienna he formed an intimacy with Metastasio, and became 
acquainted with Hasse and Gliick. From the capital of 
the Austrian dominions he went by Prague, Dresden, and 
Berlin, to Hamburg. In the latter city he passed a great 
deal of time with C. P. E. Bach, from whom he gained much 
interesting information concerning the numerous and cele- 
brated family of harmonists, and relative to other objects of 
his inquiry. 

In 1773 Dr. Burney was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

The first volume of the Hittory of Music appeared in 
1776; the second in 1782; and the third and fourth in 
1789. The Commemoration of Handel in 1784, an event of 
too much importance to remain imperfectly recorded, like- 
wise employed Dr. Burney "s pen. At the desire of his 
friend the earl of Sandwich, he wrote an account of those 
celebrated performances, including a good Life of Handel. 
In 1789 he was appointed, by his friend Edmund Burke, 
organist of Chelsea college, an office which he accented 
rather for the sake of airy and desirable apartments, which 
he was in consequence enabled to obtain, than with a view 
to the trifling emolument arising outof it. In 1796 he pro- 
duced a Life of Metastasio, in three octavo volumes, a work 
written in an admirable style, displaying great candour and 
taste, and highly interesting to the lovers of the lyric drama 
and music ; though many of the poet's letters to his friend 
Farinelli, the once far-famed soprano, might have been 
spared. His last literary effort was his contribution to the 
Cyclopaedia of Rees, for which he supplied all the musical 
articles, except those of a mathematical character. The 
remuneration of this final labour was 1 000/., a sum which 
does not seem inadequate, when it is considered that much 
of the matter was extracted from his own History of 
Music. 

During the whole of his life. Dr. Burney 's high Tory 
principles were openly avowed, though the party never ex- 
erted their influence in his favour ; but when the Whigs 
came into power, in 1806, Mr. Wvndham, backed by Mr. 
Fox, obtained for him a pension of 300/., a grant which, it 
has been well remarked, 'was more justly obtained in this 
instance than in nine cases out of ten in which the royal 
prerogative has been exercised.' This solid proof of his 
country's esteem was followed, four years after, by a testi- 
mony to his merits of the most honourable kind, and the 
more flattering because proceeding from a government to 
which he never concealed his enmity — the National Insti- 
tute- of France elected him one of its members, a dignity 
then nsjrer conferred on any but persons whose claim was 
recognised by all the savans of Europe, 

From that period Dr. Burney relinquished every pursuit 
which called for much intellectual effort; he passed the 
whole of his time in the society of his family and friends, 
by all of whom he was beloved and admired. But by 
almost imperceptible degrees his bodily strength diminished, 
though his mental vigour continued unimpaired, as the 
writer of this article had many opportunities of witnessing. 
The severe winter of 1814 produced a visible and alarming 
effect on his enfeebled frame; and though the return of 
spring revived the hopes of those who with affectionate soli- 
citude watched the state of his health, yet it soon too clearly 
appeared that nature was exhausted. On the 15th of April 
he tranquilly expired, at his apartments in Chelsea college. 
His remains were deposited in the cemetery of the college, 
and attended to the grave by the soveral members of his 



own family, together with a numerous list of persons dis- 
tinguished by birth, station, and talent 

Several compositions by Dr. Burney were published at 
different periods, but posterity will only view him in his 
literary and critical character, in which, it is by all agreed, 
he attained a very high rank. 'In all the relations of 
private life," says one who knew him well, ' as a husband, 
a father, a friend, his character was exemplary. His man- 
ners were peculiarly easy, spirited, and gentlemanlike. He 
possessed all the suavity of the Chesterfield school, without 
its stiffness ; all its graces, unalloyed by its laxity of moral 
principle." (Harmonicon, xL 216.) 

Dr. Burney left two sons and four daughters by his first 
wife ; and by a second wife - Mrs. Stephen Allen, of Lynn, 
a widow— one daughter. He lived to be rewarded for his care 
and judgment in the education of his children, by witnessing 
their prosperity ; and our account of so eminent a person 
would be incomplete were we to pass unnoticed those of his 
progeny who rendered themselves conspicuous by supe- 
riority of intellect and activity of pursuit ; and here we shall 
quote again from the work above cited: 'His eldest son, 
James, entered early in life into the naval service, and ac- 
companied Captain Cook in' his second and third voyages 
round the world . he afterwards commanded the Bristol 
50-gun ship on the East India station, where he for some 
time acted as commodore ; and having attained the rank of 
rear- admiral, died in 1821, in his 71st year. He is known 
also as the author of many judicious tracts, but more par- 
ticularly by a most able and laborious History of Voyage* 
of Discovery in the Southern Ocean, in five quarto volumes. 
Dr. Burney "s second son. the Rev. Charles Burney, D. D., 
rector of St Paul's, Deptford. who survived his father 
only three years, was one of the most learned and accom- 
plished scholars and able critics, more especially in Grecian 
literature, of his day. His library was, at his death, pur- 
chased by the nation at the expense of 14,000/.. and placed 
in the British Museum. The novels — Evelina, Cecilia, 
&c— written by his second daughter, Madame D'Arblay, 
formed a new era in that species of composition ; and 
although the manners pourtrayed in them by so lively a 
pen are now nearly obsolete, the vivacity of style and variety 
and discrimination of character are such, that they are still 
sought after, and read with delight and improvement A 
still younger sister followed the track of Madame D. wi(h 
considerable, though not equal, success.' 
BURNING. [Bkand.J 

BURNING GLASSES and MIRRORS. Any lens of 
the convex kind, or mirror of the concave kind, which col- 
lects a quantity of light within a very small space, will, if 
the light be very strong, such as that of the sun, also collect 
a considerable quantity of heat, Which will set fire to many 
substances ; or, if the glass have an aperture of some size, 
almost any substance whatsoever. This property has been 
very long known. The last proposition of the treatise on 
catoptrics attributed to Euclid is, 'By concave mirrors placed 
opposite to the sun, fire may be kindled ;' and the reason 
is explained, namely, the condensation of the sun's rays. 
In the 'Clouds' of Aristophanes (766, &c.) Strepsiades 
tolls Socrates that he has found out an excellent way of 
cancelling his debts, namely, by standing at a distance 
from the lawyer who is drawing up the case against him, 
and destroying the writing by catching the sun's rays in 
such a burning-glass or transparent stone as people kindle 
fire with. We may see in Archimedes that the stories 
relative to his burning the Roman fleet by mirrors are of 
comparatively modern authority. From the end of the 
seventeenth century various experiments have been made 
with glasses of considerable power; but as no very im- 
portant results followed, beyond the establishment of the 
very great effect which may thus be produced, the subject 
has become of very little importance. We shall however, 
referring the reader to Lens and Mirror for all stricter 
notions upon the subject, state some facts connected with 
burning glasses in a more popular shape. 

It is found that heat alone without light passes very 
slowly through glass ; that even with ordinary light very 
little beat is transmitted through glass ; and that it is only 
with the full glare of sun-light that any sensible effect can 
be produced. If a convex Tens be held directly opposite to 
the sun, and allowed to throw an image on a sheet of paper 
held behind and parallel to it and if the sheet of paper be 
moved until the image of the sun thrown upon it appear 
smallest, the quantity of light transmitted through the 
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glass, which remain! the same throughout, is then thrown 
upon the smallest quantity of surface, and presents the 
greatest condensation of light and heat which the glass will 
afford. The same phenomenon would be perceived in a 
concave mirror, with this defect, that the surface whioh is 
held before it must intercept a part of the light 

Two glasses were made by Tschimhausen, before 1699, 
which are among the earliest of the attempts to produce 
considerable effects ; the first of 33 inches diameter and 7 
feet focal length, the second of the same diameter and 12 
feet focal length (old Parisian measure). A second lens 
received the rays and diminished the focal distance. The 
effect was to burn small portions of wood, or boil water, 
also in small quantities, in one moment: to melt small 
pieces of metal, to vitrefy slate, &c. ; to melt pitch and 
rosins under water. But the most complete effect was pro- 
duced from a lens made by M. de Trudaine, about 1774, 
which did not consist of glass alone, but was a hollow lens 
of glass, filled first with spirits of wine, which was after- 
wards changed to terebinthine oil. It held 140 pints (Pa- 
risian), and filled with the latter substance had about 1 1 
feet of focal length. According to M. Brisson (afterwards 
cited), who made the experiments, a bar of steel, four 
inches long and a third of an inch square (Parisian), was 
completely melted in five minutes. A silver coin of three 
livres was melted in a few seconds, and one of six livres in 
nearly the same time ; grains of platinum were sufficiently 
melted to cohere, though not to form a spherical drop. 

M. Buffon, remembering the story about Archimedes, 
endeavoured to form mirrors which should burn at a great 
distance. The disadvantage of trying to gain power by in- 
creasing the aperture lies in the great relative increase 
which is thereby given to the small image of the sun. No 
spherical glass or mirror refracts or reflects rays accurately 
to a point. The plan of M. Buffon was to make his mirror 
consist of a large number of small plane mirrors, 400 in 
number, so placed that they should all reflect their several 
images of the sun on the same point. He thus burnt 
wood at 200 (French) feet distance, melted tin at 150 feet, 
and lead at 140 feet. [Buffon.] 

The only practical application of the burning-glass (if it 
deserve so dignified a name) of which we ever heard is at 
Paris (or was). A burning-glass is placed in such a way 
that tlie sun shall throw its image into the touch-hole of a 
small cannon, at its greatest height, which thus explodes 
within a minute or two of noon, if there should happen to 
be no cloud in the way. 

Those who desire more particular information may 
consult Young's Lectures on Natural Philosophy, vol. ii. 
p. 406, for a list of works ; and also Brisson, Diet, de Phy- 
sique, articles ' Miroir' arM ' Verre ardent ;' and Dr. Hut- 
ton's Math. Diet., article ' Burning-glass.' 

BURNLEY, a market town and chapelry, in that part 
of the extensive parish of Whalley which is in the higher 
division of the hundred of Blackburn, in the county palatine 
of Lancaster. It is 21 1 miles N.N.W. from London, 25 N. 
from Manchester, 53 E.N.E. from Liverpool, 12 N.E. from 
Blackburn, and 1 1 S.E. from Clitheroe. 

The town is pleasantly situated, chiefly in a narrow vale, 
forming a tongue of land on the banks of the Brun or Burn, 
from which it derives its name, about a mile and a half above 
the confluence of that river with the Calder. Its pop., which 
now qmounts to 7551 inhabitants, has rapidly increased 
since the commencement of this century, as the decennial 
census exhibits during that period:— 1801, 3305; 1811, 
4368; 1821, 6378; 1831, 7551. According to the two last 
assessments for the county rate, the annual value of the 
land, messuages, and other buildings in the township shows 
a corresponding augmentation. In 1815 the annual value 
was returned at 8,643/., and in 1829 at 15,879/. 

The boundaries of the chapelry include Burnley township, 
7551 inhabitants; Habergbam Eaves township, 5817 inha- 
bitants; Brierscliffe with Extwistle township, 1755 inhabi- 
tants ; and Worsthom township, 798 inhabitants ; making 
a total population of 15,921. 

The name of this town is not found in toe ancient 
itineraries. There have been however so many remains of 
Roman antiquities — coins, pottery, and urns containing 
ashes and calcined bones — discovered about the place, that 
Dr. Whitaker's conjecture of its having been a settlement 
upon a public way, between Ribchester and Cambodunum, 
lying, as it does, in a straight line between those two places, 
seems to fa well founded. Some Saxon remains have also 



been found ; and at a small distance E. of the town, is a 
place called Saxifield, which tradition has marked as the 
scene of a battle in the times of the heptarchy. Adjoining 
the town and near the church is a cross which is supposed 
to commemorate the preaching of Paulinus, the first Chris- 
tian missionary in these parts, about the year 597, and to 
indicate the spot on which the inhabitants assembled for 
religious worship prior to the erection of the church. 

Though an old town, the greater part of Burnley is of 
recent erection, and the houses are chiefly built of freestone 
which is found in the neighbourhood. During the last few 
years considerable improvements have been made, under an 
act obtained in 1819 for that purpose: the town has been 
lighted with gas, the streets have been well paved and the 
foot-paths flagged, and excellent waterworks have been esta- 
blished, supplied from two elevated reservoirs, one to the N. 
and the other to the S. of the town. T»e barracks in the ad- 
joining township of Habergham Eaves were ereMted in 1819, 
at a cost of 5500/., of which sum 2500/. was raised by volun- 
tary subscription. The workhouse stands in Rayle Road. 

The trade of Burnley was formerly confined to woollens, 
but the cotton manufacture is now the staple of the place. 
On the two rivers around the town there are extensive esta- 
blishments for spinning and weaving cotton and printing 
cloth, besides several mills for grinding com, and one for 
fulling cloth. In other parts of the town are brass and 
iron foundries, machine shops, bleach-works, roperies, tan- 
neries, and breweries. The Leeds and Liverpool canal, which 
nearly surrounds the town, opens a communication for the 
conveyance of goods through the whole line of country, 
from the German Ocean to the Irish Sea. Coal, freestone, 
and slate are found in abundance close at hand and in the 
vicinity : some veins of lead have also been discovered. 

The government of the town is vested in a constable, 
annually chosen. Four magistrates, who act for the hundred, 
hold a petty sessions every Monday, and meet in rotation, 
generally two at a time. The charter for the market was 
granted in the 22nd of Edward I. to Henry de Lacy, Earl 
of Lincoln, to be held on Tuesday ; but that day has been 
changed to Monday and Saturday. Fairs are held on 
March 6th, Easter-eve, May 9th and 13th, July 10th, and 
October 11th. There has also been since 1819 a fair for 
fat and lean cattle, on every alternate Monday. The 
annual wool-fair is held on the second Thursday in 
July, and the fair for horses on the third Thursday in 
October. 

The parochial chapelry of Burnley, dedicated to St. Peter, 
was one of the three churches existing in the pariah of 
Whalley in the reign of Henry I. ; but nothing remains of 
the antient structure, which was built soon after the Conquest. 
The present edifice has undergone much alteration : it had 
originally four chantries, namely, the rood altar, placed 
upon the rood-loft at the entrance of the choir, now re- 
moved ; the altar of St. Peter ; the altar of St. Mary ; end 
the altar of St. Anthony. It is a spacious struoture ; but 
having been rebuilt and enlarged at different times, it com- 
bines various styles of architecture. At the E. extremity 
of the S. aisle is the Stansfield choir, in which there is an 
antient grave-stone with a cross fleury and sword ; and at 
the E. end of the N. aisle is the chapel of the Virgin Mary, 
the property and burial place of the Townley family : it con- 
tains some shields of arms, and a monument to the memory 
of Charles Townley, Esq., whose collection of marbles is now 
in the British Museum. The living is a perpetual curacy in 
the archdeaconry and diocese of Chester, endowed with bene- 
factions which make it the best curacy in the kingdom. . Jn 
the reign of Edward VI. the incumbent of BurnW ' had 
for his wages yearly the sum of 4/. 8*. 1 Id.,' as appears from 
'an inquisition* taken at Manchester in 1683; but now, 
from various donations aided by Queen Anne's bounty, it 
amounts to upwards of 500/. per annum. Forty-eight acres 
of glebe land are attached to the chapelry. The living is 
in the gift of Robert Tonwley Parker, Esq. of Cuerdon 
Hall, near Preston. There are places of worship belonging 
to the Baptists, the Roman Catholics, the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, and the Independents. These places of worship have 
Sunday-schools attached to them, in all of which the chil- 
dren of different religious denominations are received and 
instructed. 

The free grammar-school is in North Parade. A part of 
the chantry of St. Mary on the W. side of the churchyard 
was formerly used as a school-house, until 1695, when the 
present building was erected. It is supposed to have been 
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founded in the reign of Edward VI. The endowment* of 

the foundation amount to about 1402. per annum, which 
forms the salary of the head master, who teaches the classics 
And exercises a general superintendence over the lower 
school. In this school English, writing, accounts, and prac- 
tical mathematics are taught by an assistant, who is remu- 
nerated by a charge of three guineas a year, which is 
allowed to be made to the scholars. Two guineas a year is 
the sum charged for the sons of persons in humble life. 
The average number of scholars is about sixty, of whom ten 
or twelve are instructed in the classics. The school has an 
interest in thirteen scholarships founded in Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, by Dr. Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's, London, 
in 1572. The master is appointed by the trustees of the 
land belonging to the" school. In a room over the school is 
- a valuable library, left by the Rev. Henry Halsted, rector of 
Stansfleld, for the use of the scholars. The Rev. Dr. 
Whitaker, the loamed master of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and the historian of the 1 original parish of Whalley," 
received his early education in this school. 

There are also nve national schools in the cuapeiry, in 
which nearly 2000 children receive the rudiments of educa- 
tion, and are instructed in the principles of the established 
church : these are supported by subscription. In the same 
manner also is supported a charity for poor married women 
in childbed ; and a Strangers* Friend Society. Other cha- 
rities, to a considerable amount, are distributed annually 
among those for whose benefit thev were intended : Madam 
Isabel Shirburne's, 9/. for the use of the poor ; Robert Hal- 
ited's, a moiety of 52. 7*., for the same purpose ; Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Peel's, 222. 10*. for clothing the poor; Mrs. Mary 
H indie's, 202. 3*. for relieving old and infirm poor persons ; 
Mrs. Hargreave's, 9/. for clothing' poor and infirm widows. 

Burnley is one of the places appointed under the Boun- 
dary Act for taking votes at the election of knights of the 
shire for the N. division of the county. (Communication 
/torn I ancashire.) 

BURNS AND BCALD8. Burns are produced by 
heated solids ; scalds by heated fluids. The severity of the 
injury is dependent mainly on the intensity of the heat of 
the burning body. Fluids are not capable of acquiring so 
high a degree of temperature as some solids ; hence the im- 
mediate effect of scalds is generally less violent than that of 
burns. But, on the other hand, fluids flow about with great 
facility, and the accident often causes a very large surface 
of the fluid to be thrown upon the body, so that a scald 
which produces only a moderate degree of inflammation 
sometimes becomes exceedingly severe on account of its 
extent. As heated fluids part with* their caloric in being 
diffused, a scald is almost always attended with a different 
degree of injury in different parts of its course. The extent 
of the surface involved, the depth of the injury, and the sen- 
sibility of the part affected, must all be taken into account 
in estimating the danger of the accident in any given case. 
A burn which produces the instantaneous death of the 
part it touches may be free from all danger if the injured 
part be circumscribed within a small compass. The worst 
burns which occur arise from the explosion of gunpowder, 
or of inflammable gases, or from the female dress catching 
Are ; and the worst scalds from the boiling over of heated 
fluids in breweries, manufactories, laboratories, Sec. 

The immediate seat of the injury produced by burns and 
scalds is the skin, which is a highly organized membrane', 
performing a very important organic function, and endowed 
with a high degree of sensibility. The organic function per- 
formed by it is the secretion of a quantity of aqueous fluid 
from the blood, which is carried out of the system under the 
form of perspiration. [Perspiration, Cutaneous.] The 
secretory arteries of the skin are excited to such an unusual 
degree of action by the stimulus of the heated body, that 
they pour out an aqueous fluid in such quantity as to lift 
the cuticle from the cutis or true skin [Skin], and form a 
vesicle or bladder full of fluid. Such is the violence done to 
the true skin, that the function of all the injured portion of 
it is suspemled; additional labour must therefore be im- 
posed on some other organ, which must be its substitute 
and perform its work, otherwise a fatal disturbance will 
take place in the system. Tho lung exhales the same 
aqueous fluid as the skin. [Transpiration, Pulmonary.] 
In proportion as the cutaneous perspiration is diminished, 
the pulmonary transpiration is increased ; but when a large 
extent of the skin is destroyed, the lung is inadequate to 
the task imposed upon it ; it cannot perform its own work 



and that of the skin also, and in this case great dHBeulty of 
breathing.invariably comes on, and the danger is exceed- 
ingly increased by this oppression of the lung. 

But then is spread over the external surface of the true 
skin an immense number of sentient nerves, rendering it 
an organ of sense. A burning body applied in such direct 
contact with the sensitive extremities of these nerves occa- 
sions violent pain ; and this, in consequence of the sympathy 
which is established between all parts of the body, produces 
a great disturbance of the system. The abolition of the 
organic function, and the disturbance occasioned to tho 
sentient part of the nervous system, both combined, often 
prove fatal. 

Since the severity of the injury must always he mainly 
in proportion to the length of time the burning body con- 
tinues in contact with the skin, it is important that every 
one should impress upon hU mind the course which it u 
best to take in case of accidents from burns. 

The upright posture is obviously not only favourable to 
the spreading of the flames, hut to their reaching the more 
important parts of the body, the neck and bead. Any mo- 
tion of the body to and fro gives great advantage to the. 
flames, by bringing fresh currents of air into contact with 
the burning materials, aqd it is therefore utterly absurd to 
run screaming about. Fall upon the floor; keep rolling 
over and over upon the carpet ; if possible seize the hearth- 
rug, or the table-cover, and, enveloping the body in it, keep 
rolling about upon the carpet until assistance comes. The 
duty of the assistant is to seize the hearth-rug, or the table- 
cover, or a shawl, or to strip himself of his coat, or to seize 
any woollen or flannel clothing at hand and to envelope 
in it as closely and completely as possible the person on 
fire. 

The thing to be done with the burnt or scalded parts is 
instantly to immerse them in cold water, ice-cold if it can 
be got. Should the position of the parts not allow of their 
immersion in water, cloths should be applied to them dipped 
in water, and kept constantly wet. As a means of applying 
and retaining cold, scraped potatoes or turnips are useful. 
Some persons recommend, instead of those cooling applica- 
tions, stimulating substances, such as the strongest brandy, 
spirits of wine, oil of turpentine, or vinegar, kept on the 
affected parts by means of old linen or lint soaked in the 
fluid. The use of these applications, whether the cooling or 
the stimulating, should be persisted in until the pain ceases ; 
the parts should then be dressed, as some recommend, with - 
the yellow basil icon ointment, softened with the oil of turpen- 
tine ; or, as others prefer, with emollient poultices often re- 
newed. It is singular that, common as this piece of surgery 
is, practitioners are not agreed which of these two plans, the 
cooling or the stimulating, is the most efficient ; and com- 
parative trials have not yet been made on a scale of sufficient 
extent to determine the question. It is probable that the 
one may be more advantageous than the other under dif- 
ferent circumstances, which the unprofessional person can- 
not be expected to discriminate. All that is necessary to 
be stated here, is the most judicious thing to be done, in the 
very first instance, until professional assistance can be pro- 
cured; and with this view, perhaps, the only thing that 
should determine the choice between either of the cooling or 
stimulating articles just mentioned is the facility with which 
they can be got. It is probable that the chief effect of 
all these applications is to prevent the air from coming into 
contact with the true skin ; that is, to perform the office of 
the cuticle which is destroyed. Accordingly, some of the 
most distinguished surgeons state that they have produced 
the very best effects by merely covering the affected parts 
with old. linen saturated with oil, by which the air is effec- 
tually excluded. On this ground it is probable that a 
remedy, occasionally recommended, will prove in practice as 
useful as any, namely, enveloping the part in cotton ; and 
if so, it will be better than any, both on account of its light- 
ness, and from the ease with which every mistress of a family 
can always have abundance of it at hand. 

BURNS, ROBERT, was born on the 25th of January, 
1 759, in a small cottage about two miles to the S.W. of the 
town of Ayr. His father, William Burness, was the son of' 
a farmer in Kincardineshire, but in consequence of tho 
reduced circumstances of his family he had left that part of 
Scotland in his youth to seek employment in the South as 
a gardener. After serving different masters for a number 
of years, he had on his marriage in December, 1757, taken 
a perpetual lease, or feu, as it is there called, of se'Ven acres 
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of land, with the view of setting up for himself as a nursery- 
man. Here he built with his own hands the humble 
dwelling in which Robert, his eldest son, was born. 

The history of the poet's early life has been very fully re- 
lated both by himself and by his brother Gilbert The nar- 
rative of the latter, in particular, is one of the most beautiful 
and touching ever written. The life of William Burness was 
one continued struggle, which he carried on with the ho- 
nourable pride common among his countrymen to better 
his circumstances, and to give his children a good educa- 
tion. Robert was first sent to a school about a mile distant, 
in his sixth year. Afterwards a young man was engaged 
by William Burness and four of his- neighbours to teach 
their children in common, his employers boarding him in 
turns. When Ihey had removed to another situation, 
which precluded them from this advantage, the good man, 
after the liard work of the day, endeavoured to instruct 
his children himself. ' In this way,' says Gilbert, ' my 
two eldest sisters got all the education they received.' 
Robert obtained a little more school instruction by snatches, 
but the amount altogether was very inconsiderable. His 
chief acquisition was some acquaintance with French, and 
for this he was almost entirely indebted to himself. What 
other knowledge he obtained he gathered from the few 
books, mostly odd volumes, which his father could contrive 
to borrow. At last, in the beginning of the year 1784, 
William Burness died, worn out with toil and sorrow, after 
living just long enough to learn that a law-suit in which he 
was engaged with his landlord bad been terminated by a 
decision which involved his family in ruin. He left five 
children younger than Robert and Gilbert. 

In these circumstances, the youth and early manhood of 
the future poet were dark enough. ' The cheerless gloom 
of a hermit,' he says himself, ' with the unceasing moil of 
a galley-slave, brought me to my sixteenth year.' His 
brother Gilbert writes, 1 To the buffetings of misfortune we 
could only oppose hard labour, and the most rigid economy. 
We lived very sparing. For several years butchers' meat 
was a stranger in the house, while all the members of the 
family exerted themselves to the utmost of their strength, 
and mther beyond it, in the labours of the farm. My 
brother, at the age of thirteen, assisted in threshing the 
crop of corn, and at fifteen was the principal labourer on 
the farm, for we had no hired servant, male or female. The 
anguish of mind we felt, at our tender years, under these 
straits and difficulties, was very great .... I doubt not 
but the hard labour and sorrow of this period of his, life was 
in a great measure the cause of that depression of spirits with 
which Robert was so often afflicted through his whole life 
afterwards.' Some time before their father's death, and 
when his affairs were drawing to a crisis, the two brothers 
had taken another farm, which they stocked in the best 
way they could with the savings of the whole family. ' It 
was,' says Gilbert, 'a joint concern among us. Every 
member of the family was allowed ordinary wages for the 
labour he performed on the farm. My brother's allowance 
and mine was 71. per annum each. And during the whole 
time this family concern lasted, which was four years, as 
well as during the preceding period at Lochlea, his expenses 
never in any year exceeded his slender income . . . His tem- 
perance and frugality were everything that could be wished.' 

A little before his sixteenth year, as he tells us himself, 
he had ' first committed the sin of rhyme.' His verses soon 
acquired him considerable village fame, to which, as he made 
acquaintances in Ayr and other neighbouring towns with 
young men of his own age, he greatly added by the remark- 
able fluency of his expression, and the vigour of his conver- 
sational powers. The charm of those social meetings, at 
which he shone with so much distinction, gradually intro- 
duced him to new habits. Yet his brother affirms that he 
does ' not recollect till towards the end of his commencing 
anthor (when his growing celebrity occasioned his being 
often in company) to have ever seen bim intoxicated.' His 
attachment to female society, also, which had from his 
youth been very strong, was now no longer confined within 
those ' bounds of rigid virtue,' says his brother, • which had 
hitherto restrained him. Towards the end of the period 
under review (in his twenty-fourth year), and soon after his 
* father's death, he was furnished with the subject of his 
" Epistle to John Rankin." ' 

Another affair of this description soon after determined 
the whole subsequent course of his life. This was his 
connexion with Jean Armour, afterwards Mrs. Burns, the 



fruit of which was the birth of twins. In the difficulties 
and distress to which both parties were reduced by the con- 
sequences of their imprudence, it was agreed between them 
that they should make a legal acknowledgment of an 
irregular and private marriage, and that he should then set 
out for Jamaica to push his fortune. ' But before leaving 
my native country for ever," he says, ' I resolved to publish 
my poems. I weighed my productions as impartially as 
was in my power : I thought they had merit ; and it was a 
delicious idea that I should be called a clever -fellow, even 
though it should never reach mv ears.' An impression of 
600 copies of the book accordingly was printed at Kilmar- 
nock. This was in the autumn of 1786. The poems were 
well received by the public ; and after paying all expenses 
the author cleared nearly 20/. ' This sum,' he says, ' came 
very seasonably, as I was thinking of indenting myself, for 
want of money to procure my passage. As soon as I was 
master of nine guineas, the price of wafting me to the torrid 
zone, I took a steerage passage in the first ship that was to 
sail from the Clyde, for " hungry ruin had me in the wind." 
I had been for some days skulking from covert to covert, 
under all the terrors of a gaol, as some ill-advised people 
had uncoupled the merciless pack of the law at my heels.' 
This was to oblige him to find security for the mainten- 
ance of his children ; for the parents of the mother were so 
indignant, that, notwithstanding what had happened, they 
would not allow the marriage to take place, and the children 
to be legitimatized. He proceeds : ' I bad taken farewell 
of my few friends ; my chest was on the road to Greenock ; 
I had composed the last song I should ever measure in 
Caledonia, "The gloomy Nigbt is gathering fast," when a 
letter from Dr. Blacklock to a friend of mine overthrew all 
my schemes, by opening new prospects to my poetic ambi- 
tion. The Doctor belonged to a set of critics, for whose 
applause I had not dared to hope. His opinion that I 
would meet with encouragement in Edinburgh for a second 
edition fired me so much, that away I posted for that city, 
without a single acquaintance, or a single letter of intro- 
duction.' . 

The result was the introduction of the poet to all who 
were eminent in literature, in rank, or in fashion, in the 
Scottish metropolis. The brilliant conversational powers 
of the unlettered ploughman seem to have struck all with 
whom he came in contact with as much wonder as his 
poetry. Under the patronage of the Earl of Glencairn, Dr. 
Robertson, Professor Dugald Stewart, Mr. Henry Mac- 
kenzie, and other persons of note, a new edition of his poems 
was published, from the profits of which he received nearly 
500/. In the summer of 1788 he returned to Ayrshire, 
where his brother Gilbert, who had taken upon him the 
support of their aged mother, was struggling with many 
difficulties in the farm they had conjointly taken. Robert 
advanced 200/., and with the remainder of bis money he 
prepared to stock another farm— that of Ellisland, in Dum- 
frieshire— for himself. Here he took up his abode in June, 
1788, having previously legalized his union with Miss 
Armour by joining wilh her in a public declaration of their 
marriage. 

Soon after this, by the interest of Mr. Graham of Fintry, 
he was appointed, on his own application, an officer of ex- 
cise for the district in which he lived. The salary which he 
reeeived in this capacity was originally 50/. a year, but was 
eventually increased to 70/. His duties, however, interfered 
so much with the attention due to his farm that he found him- 
self obliged to resign it to his landlord, after having occupied 
it for about three years and a half. About the end of the year 
1791, he retired with his family to a small house in the town 
of Dumfries, placing his dependence for the future exclu- 
sively on his chances of promotion in the excise. 

In Dumfries Burns spent the short remainder of his life. 
The habits which he had acquired during the sudden and 
short-lived intoxication of his first introduction topublio no- 
tice, now gained entire ascendency over him, as misfortune 
and disappointment broke, or, at least, embittered, his spirit 
and enfeebled his powers of resistance. The strong excite- 
ments of admiration and applause, by which he had been 
surrounded at Edinburgh, were sought for at any cost, and 
among companions of any order who would join him in 
drowning reflection. Even the prospects upon which he 
had placed bis reliance of advancement in the excise were 
suddenly overcast, in consequence of some imprudent ex- 
pressions which he had' dropped on the subject of the 
French Revolution, to which some despicable informer had 
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called the notice of the Board. It was only through the ex- 
ertions of his friend Mr. Graham, on this occasion, that he 
was saved from being dismissed. Ill health and great de- 
jection of spirits at last came upon him, along with the 
pressure of accumulating pecuniary difficulties. He had 
produced many of his happiest pieces, and especially the 
best and the greatest number of his songs, since the ap- 
pearance of the first Edinburgh edition of his poems. The 
songs were principally contributed to an Edinburgh publi- 
cation called Johnson's ' Museum,' and afterwards to a 
work of much greater pretension, the well-known ' Collec- 
tion of Original Scottish Airs,'' edited and published by Mr. 
George Thomson. Bums's correspondence with Thomson 
on the subject of his contributions to this work has been 
printed, and forms a highly interesting series of letters, as 
well as a most affecting chapter in the poet's history. 
Burns's first letter, in answer to an application from Thom- 
son, is dated from Dumfries, ] 6th Sept., ) 792. In this he 
«ays, after entering with great zeal into the proposal, ' As 
to any remuneration, you may think my songs either above 
or below price, for they shall absolutely be the one or the 
other. In the honest enthusiasm with which I embark in 
your undertaking, to talk of money, wages, fee, hire, Sic, 
would be downright prostitution of soul.' In July following 
we find Thomson sending him 5/. with the apology, ' As I 
shall be benefited by the publication, you must suffer me to 
inclose a small mark of my gratitude, and to repeat it after- 
wards when I find it convenient. Do not return it, for, by 
Heaven, if you do, our correspondence is at an end.' Burns, 
in his reply to this communication says, ' I assure you that 
you truly hurt me with your pecuniary parcel. It degrades 
me in my own eyes.' However, to return it, he adds, would 
savour of affectation ; but he protests in the strongest terms 
against ' any more traffic of that debtor and creditor kind.' 
The last letter from Burns in the collection is dated 12th 
July, 1796. For a year previous, illness had nearly incapa- 
citated him from continuing his contributions. He now 
writes : ' After all my boasted independence, cursed necessity 
compels me to implore you for 5/. A cruel * * * * 0 f a 
haberdasher, to whom I owe an account, taking it into his 
head that 1 am dying, has commenced a process, and will 
infallibly put me into jail. Do, for God' s sake, send me 
that sum, and that by return of post. Forgive me this ear- 
nestness, but the horrors of a jail have made me half dis- 
tracted. I do not ask all this gratuitously, for upon return- 
ing health I hereby promise and engage to furnish you with 
5l, worth of the neatest song genius you ha7e seen.' 

He died on the 21st of July. His remains were con- 
signed to the earth with the solemnities of a public funeral, 
which was rendered remarkably imposing by the voluntary 
attendance of a vast multitude of persons of all ranks from 
every part of the surrounding country. Burns left four sons 
(besides a boy who died in his infancy), all of whom, we be- 
lieve, still survive. 

The first collected edition of the poems and letters of 
Burns was published by Dr. Currie at Liverpool, in 4 vols. 
8vo„ in 1800, for the benefit of the poet's wife and family. 
Of the accounts of his life that have appeared since that by 
Dr. Currie, the most important are that by Mr. Lockhart, 
published in 1828, and that by Mr. Allan Cunningham, pre- 
fixed to his edition of the works of Burns, in eight vols. 
12mo. London, 1834. This is now the most complete and 
in every respect the best edition of the poet's works. It con- 
tains 150 poetical pieces more than in Dr. Currie's edition ; 
and both the poems and the letters are throughout illus- 
trated by explanatory notes. The life occupies the first 
volume, the poems the next five, and the letters and glossary 
the two last. 

The history of literature scarcely affords another in- 
stance of a popularity either so sudden or so complete as 
that obtained by the poetry of Burns. Even in his own life- 
time, and indeed almost immediately after his genius first 
hurst into public notice, his name and his poems were fami- 
liar to all ranks of his countrymen. Nor did the enthusiasm 
for his poetry die away with the generation among whom 
it was first kindled. His works are still everywhere a cot- 
tage-book in his own land, and they are read wherever the 
English language is understood. 

No poetry was ever better fitted to obtain extensive popu- 
larity than that of Burns. It has little of either grandeur or 
richness of imagination, qualities that demand much culti- 
vation of mind as well as a somewhat rare endowment of the 
poetic temperament for their appreciation and enjoyment. 



It is all heart and passion, and every human bosom capable 
of feeling.str1»ely must be stirred by its fire and tender- 
ness. The themes which Burns, has chosen are all of the ' 
kind which oome home to the natural feelings of men. and 
his mode of treating them is the most simple and direct. In 
what he has Written, in his native dialect at least, there is " 
no where anything of mere rhetorical ornament or display. 
The expression is throughout, as truly as that of any poetry 
ever was, the spontaneous utterance of the thought or senti- 
ment, whi^h rslla intn measured words as if it and they 
were struck out together by the same creative act In bis 
lyrical pieces especially, the passion, and the language, and 
the melody which is 'married' to the 'immortal verse,' 
seem to come all in one gush from the full fountain of the 
heart. In this exquisite truth of style no writer in any lan- 
guage has surpassed Burns. But, with all his nature, he is, 
like every great writer, also a great artist, nature being the 
inspiration of his art. Nothing can be more masterly — 
more demonstrative both of high skill and of general eleva- 
tion of mind — than the manner in Which he triumphs over 
the disadvantages of a dialect so much vulgarized as that of 
Scotland had come to be at the time when he wrote. Fami- 
liar as his subjects generally are, and bold and expressive 
as his diction constantly is, we will venture to say that there 
is not one instance of real vulgarity in all that he has 
written. Of mere license and indecorum there is certainly 
no want in some of his productions ; but even in his broadest 
humour, in his most unpardonable violations of moral pro- 
priety, in the rudest riot of his merriment and satire, there 
is never anything that is mean or grovelling, anything that 
offends our sense of what is noble and elevated. Some of 
the most immoral of his pieces are distinguished by a 
studied propriety of expression springing from the finest 
taste and most delicate sensibility to the beautiful. 

BURNT-EAR. Burnt-ear, in corn, is a disease in 
which the fructification of the plant is destroyed and, as it 
were, burnt up ; hence its English name and the corre- 
sponding term of charbon in French and brand in German. 
Burnt-ear has often been confounded with smut, which is a 
similar but distinct disease. They differ in this, that in the 
burnt-ear the black powder which appears in the ear is 
external, and the grain has either never been formed, or its 
coat has been destroyed, so that the whole ear appears 
black or burnt. The powder also has no smell, and being 
easily blown away by the wind, or shaken off in the reap- 
ing, little of it adheres to the corn or is mixed with it when 
ground ; and except the loss of so much grain as would 
have been contained in tho sound ears, no great detriment 
arises to the quality of the corn. Tbe smut, or pepper- 
brand, on the contrary, is contained in the body of the 
grain, which retains nearly its natural form/and is carried 
along with it into the barn. It is only in the threshing or 
grinding that the diseased grain commonly called smut- 
ball is broken, when a. fetid black powder is dispersed over 
the sound grain, which greatly deteriorates the flour, and 
renders the com unfit for seed, the disease being perpe- 
tuated by this black substance. [Smut.] Burnt- ears are 
generally observed in particular moist situations, and some 
lands are much more subject to tbem than others. The 
disease has been often attributed to damp and warm fogs 
succeeding very dry weather; and hence it has been 
imagined that it was caused by the dews lodging in the 
ears and producing a species of rottenness. But micro- 
scopic observations have decidedly proved that the black 
powder consists of the minute germs or seeds of a parasitical 
mushroom, which are developed in the growing ears and 
live on its substance. 

The plants attacked by this disease may he distinguished 
long before the ear makes its appearance out of the sheath 
in which it is enveloped in its early state. There is a pecu- 
liar greenness of the leaf observable ; and when the plant 
is examined, the young ear may already be seen* attacked by 
the disease and beginning to put on a spotted and black 
appearance, which increases as it grows, and is perfected 
when the ear arrives at the state in which the flower should 
appear. In some cases the plant flowers partially or com- 
pletely, and the fecundation takes place, so that the germ 
is developed; but it never approaches to maturity. Its 
outer skin is soon destroyed by tbe parasitical fungus, and 
the whole substance converted into a black powder. 

De Candolle, one of the best modern authorities on the 
physiology of plants, has named this peculiar minute mush- 
room the Uredo carbo, which he distinguishes from that 
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which proline** the smut, and which he calls Uredo caries. 
They are easily distinguished by the size and smell. The 
Uredo carbo is composed of much smaller globules and 
destitute of smell ; both seem to be propagated like other 
cryptogamous plants by means of extremely minute seeds 
or germs, which are carried along with the sap into the 
circulation and vegetate in the ear, where alone it appears 
that they find the conditions necessary to their growth. 

Mf\ Benedict Provost has asserted that having placed 
the black dust of burnt-ears of wheat in distilled water at 
the temperature of 10° of the centigrade thermometer 
(about »0° of Fahrenheit's), he observed that they swelled 
to twioe their original sue, and pushed out oblong tubercles, 
which lengthened to five or six times their diameter, and 
that they afterwards divided into several branches. After 
a few davs minute grains were observed in the vessels, and 
the original globules showed an appearance of cells, from 
which the grains had been ejected. The natural conclusion 
from this observation, if it be correct, is, that the globules 
are real bulbs or germs of microscopic mushrooms, which 
are developed by moisture in favourable situations ; and to 
these the name of Uredo has been given, one species being 
the Uredo carbo, which attacks the external parts of the 
grain, and the other Uredo caries, which grows within the 
grain itself. (See Mr. Benedict Prevost's memoir to the 
Institute of France in 1807.) 

It is doubted by some whether the disease is contagious, 
because they have never been able to produce it by shaking 
the black dust of burnt-ears over the sound plants. The 
reason of this is probably that the exhaling vessels of the 
surface are not so well calculated to absorb extraneous 
matter, which can only enter by the spongioles of the 
roots. Although it is much less dangerous than the 
smut, because it is readily dispersed by the winds, yet it 
must more or less infect the soil, and hence the disease is 
more frequent where it has appeared before, and where 
those grains which are most subject to the disease, such as 
wheat, barley, and oats, have been sown in too rapid suc- 
cession. As it does not adhere to the grain, steeping and 
washing are not so certain remedies against the infection 
as in the case of smut; but the best preservative is to drain 
the land well and keep it in good heart, so that the 
plants may be vigorous and able to resist the attacks of the 
parasite : for it is a well-known fact, that weak plants, as 
weH as animals, are much more exposed to the attacks of 
parasitical plants or animals than those which are vigorous 
and robust. A judicious change of crops, or a wo! ••.sta- 
blished rotation, will in general secure the corn, w i ch is 
sown in its proper course, from the infection of the Uredo 
earbo, provided the preparation of the land be such as to 
ensure a healthy vegetation*. 

As this disease Is extremely common, it has obtained 
various names in different parts of the country. In England 
it is best known by the names of blacks, brand, or burnt- 
ear ; and it is often called smvt, from the supposition that it 
is a variety of the same disease which attacks the external 
part of the fructification before the skin of the grain is formed. 
Whether there may not be some truth in this latter suppo- 
sition, notwithstanding the opinion before quoted, we do not 
at present presume to determine. 

BURRAMPOOTER. [Brahmapootra.] 

BURROWING OWL. [Owl.] 

BURSA, or BRUSA, the antient Prusa and capital of 
Bithynia, is beautifully situated at the foot of Mount Olym- 
pus in Asia Minor, in 27° N. lat., 40° E. long. The luxu- 
riant plain which lies in front of the city is covered for many 
miles with plantations of mulberry- trees, which nourish the 
silkworms that supply the staple trade of the place. The 
grand mountain in the rear of the town furnishes the finest 
pasturage, an abundance of timber, and underwood for fuel ; 
and a number of cool perennial springs gush out from the 
roots of Olympus, supplying the town with a superfluity of 
the purest water, and fertilizing all the surrounding country. 
As every house in Brusa has its fountain, the total number 
is immense, and some of the public fountains and conduits 
are beautifully constructed. The old traveller Tournefort 
says he never saw a city with so many fountains, except 
porbaps Granada in Spain. The streets are remarkably 
clean and well paved, particularly the bazaar quarter. Ac- 

• Sleeping the net! la brine or stale urine, and drying it with fresh- burnt 
lime, as i» usually done with wheat, it however a useful precaution, which 
should be adopted also with barley and oats, wherever burnt ears hare ap- 
peared In preceding cropa. Sulphate of copper is laid to be more elBca. 
clous than common nit. 



cording to M. FonUnier, a recent French traveller, Bran 
contains 125 mosques, a great number of khans, and at 
population* of about 1 00,000 souls. The citadel, which com- 
mands the town, stands on a rocky eminence, the Acropolis 
of antient Prusa. Parts of the walls are of Greek construc- 
tion, and many antient fragments are imbedded and mixed 
up in the Turkish building. Within the fortress there is an 
old Greek church converted into a Mussulman mausoleum, 
where repose the bones of Sultan Orcan, his wives, and 
children. Orcan lived in the fourteenth century, and in 
1327 took Brusa (which he made the residence and capital 
of the Ottoman dynasty) from the unwarlike Greek em- 
peror. The monuments erected over these graves are covered 
with magnificent Cachmire shawls. 

But the most remarkable edifices in Brusa are the thermal 
baths, which are extensive and magnificent. The finest of 
them (Eski-kaplidja) is an antient Greek building. Tba 
mineral waters that supply them gush out from the base of 
Mount Olympus ; they nave a strong sulphureous odour, 
and in temperature range from 60° to 70° of Reaumur, that 
is from 167° to 190° of Fahrenheit In the environs of 
Brusa, melons of exquisite quality and fruits of all kinds are 
cultivated : the Greeks and Armenians there established 
make good wine, but the capital produce is silk, whist* is 
worked up to a very considerable extent on the spot, and 
largely exported. The demand in England for Brusa silks 
is at this moment (April, 1836) much on the increase. Tha 
pieces manufactured at Brusa are exceedingly strong, taste- 
ful in design, and very enduring. In many of the articles 
British cotton yarn is woven with the native silk, and a 
strong and beautiful stuff is produced from the mixture— 
the dyed silk, on which flowers or other patterns are wrought, 
being singularly tenacious of its colour. Brusa is a good 
market for the cotton yarn, or twist, of Manchester and 
Glasgow. This article of manufacture is landed at Con- 
stantinople, and thence forwarded by caravan to Brusa. On 
the whole, this is the pleasantest city which the Turks pos- 
sess in Asia Minor, and in industrial and commercial im- 
portance it only yields to Smyrna and its neighbourhood. 

BURSA'RIA (Zoology), the name of a genus of minute 
Microzoairia apoda, with a membranous body, short, and 
a little bent upon itself, so as to be concave below and 
convex above. 

De Blainville observes that this form is very probably 
composed of species of floating Pianarim, slightly bent 
upon themselves, but that he is not certain of this,- as he 
never examined the subjects accurately. He adds that it 
is still more difficult to say what Bursaria hirundinetta, of 
which M. Bory has formed his genus Hirundinetta, is. 

Lamarck places Bursaria among his Infusoria, observing 
that their body is delicate and membranous, and remarkable 
by its concave form on one side, which sometimes puts on the 
appearance of a boat, sometimes of a purse. Their move- 
ments are not lively, and it is said that they are irregular, 
so that when they describe a spiral line from right to left 
and raise themselves in the water they move with tolerable 
swiftness ; but when they return or descend they only pro- 
ceed slowly, a difference of velocity attributable to their form. 

Locality. Fresh and stagnant waters, and sea-water. 
Lamarck describes five species, the first of which, Bursaria 
truncatella, is visible to the naked eye, and is found in 
ditch-water. 

According to Ehrenberg, the Bursaria, as well as the 
Loxodes, the Tracheliee. &c. have an intestinal tube fur- 
nished with ceecal appendages which open anteriorly at the 
inferior surface of the body, and posteriorly at its extremity. 
The mouth is without cilia or hooks, and there is no ciliary 
circle on the front. The Bursaria differ besides from the 
other two genera by the form of the upper lip, which is 
compressed, subcarinated, or swollen, and not contracted. 
The body of the Bursaries is, for the most part, downy 

Example, Bursaria truncatella. Mtiller. 




[Bursaria truncatella. Natural site and magnified.] 

BURSATELLA (Zoology), a genus of marine mol- 
luscous animals without any traces of a shell, placed by De 
Blainville under his second family Aplysiacea (Aplysians) 
of his third order, Monopleurobranchiaia, of his Para- 
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eephmiophora mohouml The following is De Blainville's 
definition of the genus, which, in his arrangement, comes 
between DolabelUt and Notarehu*. Rang thinks it ought 
to belong to the genus Aplysia. 

Body subglobular ; below, an oval space circumscribed by 
thick lips indicating the foot, above, a symmetrical oval 
opening with thick lips, formed by the complete junction of 
the natatory appendage* of the mantle, and communicating 
with a cavity in which are found one very largo free gill 
and the vent The tentacula are four, divided and ramified, 
besides two buccal appendages. 

Example, Burtateua Ltackii, whieh De Blainville says 
is the only species of the genus. It is large and a native 
of the East Indian seas. 




[BoruMla Leaebii.] 

BURSERA'CE/B, a natural order of exogens consisting 
of balsamic, resinous, or gummy plants with pinnated leaves, 
and small hermaphrodite or unisexual polypetalous flowers, 
with a superior ovary seated in a large circular disk. The 
fruit is a 2-5-celled drupe, with its rind sometimes splitting 
into valves. It was formerly included, among other orders, 
in the Terebintacete of Jussieu, but it differs from Amyri- 
dacese and Anacardiaeest in its compound fruit. Myrrh, 
frankincense, olibanum, balsam of Acouchi, gum elemi, 
balm of Gilead, and opobalsamum, or balsam of Mecca, are 
all products of different species of the order. [Balsamo- 

DKNDUON.] 

BURSLEM, a parish and market-town in the northern 
division of the hundred of Pirehill, Staffordshire, 2» miles 
from Newcastle-under-Lyne, and about 137 miles direct 
distance N.W. from London. Burs] em is a chief town in 
the important district called < The Potteries,' the principal 
seat of the earthenware manufacture of England. The 
parish, which is in the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, has 
an area of 2930 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 12,714, 
of which 11,250 belonged to the town. The gross annual 
income of the living, which is a rectory, is stated at 530/. 
The township of Halton Abbey and the hamlet of Sneyd 
are included in the parish. 

Buralem has a market twice a week, on Mondays and 
Saturdays ; the market-house is a neat edifice of modem 
erection, surmounted by a clock. The district of ' The 
Potteries' is steadily advancing in improvement, and con- 
tained, in 1831, a population of 53,000 ; but from the nature 
of the employment, the cheapness of building materials, 
and other circumstances, the number of houses of the 
annual value of 10/. and upwards was only from 1400 to 
1500. ' The Potteries' were enfranchised under the Reform 
Act, and constitute the borough of Stoke-upon-Trent. 
[Stokk-upok-Tmnt.] 

There were, in 1 835, thirty-seven daily schools and eleven 
Sunday schools in the parish of Burslem. 

(Beauties of England and Wale* ; Boundary Reports ; 
Pop., Eed., and Edue. Return*.) 

BURTON, ROBERT, author of the ' Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,' was born at Lindley, fn the county of Leicester, Feb. 
8th, 1576, and was descended of a reputable and antient 
fcmuy. He received part of his education at the grammar- 
school of Sutton-Culdfield, in the county of Warwick ; and 
was admitted a commoner of Brazenose-college, Oxford, in 
1 593, where he made considerable progress in logic «nd 
philosophy. In 1S99 he was elected student of Cbrist- 
ehnrch. In 1616 he was presented to the vicarage of St, 



Thomas, in the gift of that college; and at a later period, 

after the year 1628, he was presented, by Lord Berkeley, to 
the rectory of Segrave in Leicestershire. It is said that he 
composed the Anatomy of Melancholy, published in 1621, 
with the intent of diverting his own thoughts from that 
feeling. These are all the facts and dates recorded by 
Anthony Wood concerning Burton's life. He died at Christ- 
church, Jan. 25th, 1639-40, at or very near the time which 
he had before foretold from the calculation of his own 
nativity. This coincidence gave rise to a rumour, which 
probably was jocose rather than serious, at least there is not 
a particle of evidence to support it, that he hastened his own 
death that his astrological skill might not be put to shame. 
He bequeathed two sums of 100/. each to the Bodleian and 
the Christchurch library, the annual proceeds to be em- 
ployed in purchasing books ; and he also ordered that those 
two establishments should select from his own collection 
any books which they did not possess. Those acquired by 
the Bodleian are said by Bliss, in his edition of Wood's 
Athens Oxon., to form one of the most curious additions 
ever made to that collection. ' They consist of alt the his- 
torical, political, and poetical tracts of his own time; with 
a large collection of miscellaneous accounts of murders, 
monsters, and accidents. In short, he seems to have pur- 
chased indiscriminately everything that was published.' 

Wood gives the following character of Burton He was 
an exact mathematician, a curious calculator of nativities, 
a general-read scholar, a thorough-paced philologist, and 
one that understood the surveying of lands well. As he 
was by many accounted a severe student, a devourer of 
authors, a melancholy and humorous person; so by others 
who knew him well, a person of great honesty, plain deal- 
ing, and charity. I have heard some of the antient* of 
Christchurch often say that his company was very merry, 
facete, and juvenile ; and no roan in his time did surpass 
him for bis ready and dexterous interlarding his common dis- 
courses among them with verses from the poets, or sentence* 
from classical authors ; whieh being then all the fashion 
in the university, made his company more acceptable.' 

Some notion of Burton's habits, and of the peculiarity of 
his digressive and pleonastic style may be formed from the 
following sentences, selected at intervals from the Preface 
to the ' Anatomy of Melancholy :'— ' I bad a great desire 
(not able to attain to a superficial skill in any) to have some 
smattering in all ; to be aliquis in omnibus, nullus in sin- 
gulis, which Plato commends. . . . This roving humour, 
though not with like success, I have ever bad ; and like a 
ranging spaniel that barks at every bird he sees, leaving hi* 
game, I have followed all, saving that which I should ; and 
may justly complain and truly, Qui ubique est, ttuiquam 
est (which Gesner did in modesty), that I have read many 
good books, but to little purpose, for want of a good method. 
... I am not poor, I am not rich ; nihil ett, nihil dust ; 
I have little, I want nothing ; all my treasure is in Minerva'* - 
tower. I still live a collegiate student, as Democriius in 
his garden, and lead a monastic life, ipse mihi theatrum,^ 
sequestered from the tumults and troubles of the world.' 
Then after a long catalogue of the troubles and accidents 
which befall those who 4 run, ride, turmoil, and macerate 
themselves in town and country,* he continues, ' This t 
daily hear, and such like both public and private news, 
amidst the gallantry and misery of the world— jollity, pride, 
perplexities and cares, simplicity and villainy, subtlety, 
knavery, candour, and integrity, mutually mixed and offer- 
ing themselves ; I rub on privus privatus ; as I have still 
lived so I now continue, statu quo prius, left te a solitary 
life and mine own domestic discontents ; saving that some- 
times, ne quid mentiar, as Diogenes went into the city, and 
Democritus to the haven, to see fashions, I did, for my re- ' 
creation, now and then walk abroad, lopk into the world, 
and could not chuse but make some little observation ; non 
tarn sagax observator ac simplex reeitator, not as they 
did, to laugh at all, but with a mixed passion.' Bishop 
Kennet says, in his ' Register and Chronicle,' p. 320, ' In 
an interval of vapours he would be extremely pleasant, and 
raise laughter in any company ; yet I have heard that no- 
thing else would make him laugh but going down to the 
bridge foot in Oxford, and hearing the bargemen scold, 
storm, and swear at one another, at which he would set his 
hands to his sides and laugh most profusely ; yet in his 
college and chamber so mute and mopish that he wa» sus- 
pected to be/efo de »«.' 

We give the title, which contains an anarjrsS*, of Ms work 
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at length. 'The Anatomy of Melancholy: what it is; 
with all the kinds, causes, syraptomes, prognosticks, and 
severall cures of it. In three maine partitions, with their 
severall sections, members, and subsections. Philosophi- 
cally, medicinally, historically opened and cut up. By 
Democritus Junior. With a satyricall Preface, conducing 
to the following Discourse. Macrob. Omne meum; nihil 
meum: In defence of this title he says, ' It is a kind of 
policy in these days to prefix a fantastical title to a book 
which is to be sold ; for as larks come down to a day-net, 
many vain readers will tarry and stand gazing.' The name 
of Democritus Junior is introduced in the inscription on 
bis monument in Christchurch cathedral : on which the 
calculation of his nativity was also engraved. A plate of 
it is given in Nichols's ' History of Leicester,' vol. iii. p. 418, 
from which, together with the Athens Oxonienses, this 
article is compiled. The ' Anatomy,' &c. at first was very 
popular, and went through five editions before the author's 
death. Towards the close of the 1 7th century it fell into 
oblivion, and was seldom seen except on the book-stalls, 
until brought into notice by Johnson (who said that it was 
the only book that ever took him out of bed two hours sooner 
than he wished to rise), Warton, and others. Mr. Steevens 
in his own copy noted a rise in price, within a few years, 
from eighteen pence to a guinea and a half. Since that 
time one edition at'least has been published. Sterne was 
largely indebted to Burton's peculiar humour, though he 
never acknowledged it : many even of his stories are copied 
word for word from the ' Anatomy of Melancholy :' this Dr. 
Ferriar has fully shown in his ' Illustrations of Sterne,' 1 798. 
The ' Anatomy of Melancholy' displays that extent and va- 
riety of reading to which Sterne was a pretender; it is termed 
a cento by its author, and consists chiefly of an immense 
mass of quotations, bearing on a great variety of subjects, 
some very little connected with the main topic of the work. 
Warton speaks of it in the following terms. ' The writer's 
variety of learning, his quotations from scarce and curious 
books, his pedantry sparkling with rude wit and shapeless ele- 
gance, miscellaneous matter, intermixture of agreeable tales 
and illustrations, and perhaps, above all, the singularities of 
hU feelings clothed in an uncommon quaintness of style, 
hare contributed to render it, even to modern readers, a 
valuable repository of amusement and information.' (Milton's 
Minor Poemt, p. 93.) 
Not to be confounded with the above is the author of a 
- number of cheap books published about the beginning of 
the 1 8th century, with the name of Robert Burton in the 
title-p'iae. (See Chalmers's Biog. Diet.) 
BURTON-IN-KENDAL. [Wkstmorkland.1 
BURTON-UPON-TRENT, a market-town in the hun- 
dred of North Offlow, on the Trent, in Staffordshire. 22 
miles E. from Stafford, and 109 N.W. from London. The 
parish of Burton-upon-Trent is partly in Staffordshire and 
partly in Derbyshire ; it is in the diocese of Lichfield and 
Coventry ; the average gross annual income of the living is 
stated at 192/. The area of the parish is 9030 acres, with, 
in 1831, 6988 inhabitants. The town, though usually called 
a borough, is not incorporated. On the dissolution of the 
monasteries, Henry VIII. granted to an ancestor of the 
marquis of Anglesey, the present lord of the manor, the 
manor of Burton-upon-Trent, including the town and several 
hamlets, which formed part of the possessions of the Abbey 
of Burton, together with various privileges which had been 
enjoyed by the abbots. By virtue of this grant, the lord of 
the manor appoints a steward and bailiff, who hold their 
offices during his pleasure. The bailiff has the manage- 
ment of the police and the general regulation of the town, 
except as to paving and lighting, which is vested in com- 
missioners under a local act 

The abbey of Burton was founded in the beginning of 
the eleventh century by an earl of Mercia, and it received 
charters and immunities from several kings. Some of the 
abbots sat in parliament. There are scarcely any remains 
of the once extensive buildings of this abbey. The most re- 
markable object connected with the town is the bridge, which 
is of considerable antiquity, and isthe longest bridge in Eng- 
land. It has thirty-six arches, and is 1545 feet in length. 
The bridge connects at this place the counties of Stafford and 
Derby, and towards the middle of it is the legal boundary. 

Lelaud states that in his time Burton was noted for its 
alabaster works. How long these works continued to 
flourish is unknown. Alabaster is found in the neighbour- 
hood of Needwood Forest Burton has long been, and still 



is, celebrated for its ale. which constitutes the chief 1 
facture of the place. The town consists of two principal 
streets, one running parallel to the river, and another cutting 
it at right angles. The market-day is Thursday; there 
are four annual fairs, one of which lasts five days. The 
Education Returns of 1835 state that there are nineteen 
daily schools, and six Sunday schools in the parish. The 
free grammar-school was founded and endowed in 1 520 by 
the then abbot of Burton. Considerable estates for cha- 
ritable and other purposes for the benefit of the town are 
vested in trustees. The grand Trunk Canal, which is called 
also the Trent and Mersey Canal, passes Burton, and com- 
municates with the Trent about a mile below the town. 
The Trent, which falls into the H umber, is navigable for 
barges up to Burton-upon-Trent. (Gough's Camden ; Shaw's 
Staffordshire ; Beauties qf England and Wale*; Munici- 
pal Corporations Report ; Pop., Ecc., and Educ. Returns ) 

BURTSCHEID, BORSCHE1D, or BORCETTE. 
[Aix-la-Chapellk.] 

BURY, a m. t in the co. palatine of Lancaster, made a 
bor. in 1832 under the Reform Act, with the privilege of 
sending one member to parliament It is 195 m. N.N.W 
of London, 9 N.N.W. of Manchester, 6 E.N.E. of Bolton 
7 W.S.W. of Rochdale, 16 S.E. of Blackburn, 9 S. of 
Haslingden, and 48 S.E. by S. of Lancaster. 

The par. comprises the town of Bury, the t of Elton and 
Walmersley, including Shuttleworth, and the chapelries of 
Higher Tottington and Lower Tottington, and Heap, in- 
cluding Heywood, all in the hund. of Salford ; and the t of 
Coupe-Lench-cum-Newhall Ley-cum-Hall Carr, Henheads, 
and Musbury in the hund. of Blackburn. The pop. of the 
par. has more than doubled since 1801, as the following 
table will show : — ° 

1801. 
7.07S 

~67« 



Bury t. . 

Coupe- Lrach, New Hall Hry 

cum-HallCaRt 
Elton t. 

Heap-cnm-Heywood chap. , '. 
Musbury t. . , 

Tottln e mnfHi/iliMOchap. 
Tottington (Lower) chap. 
Walmersley and Shuttleworth t 

Total . 




SS.300 



1«31. 
15.086 

1.519 

4.05* 

10.4SI9 
1.231 
S.57* 
9.280 
3.456 



34,335 47.6*7 



The annual value ot-(he par. presents a still greater pro- 
portionate augmentation during the period of which we 
have returns, viz. : — 



Bury . 
Coupe-Lench, &c. 
Elton 
Heap, &c. 
Musbury . 
Tottington (Higher) 
Tottington (Lower) 
Walmersley 

Total . 



.815. 
16.546 
8,627 
6.370 
8,861 
1,299 
4,366 
9,011 
5,822 



1890. 
34 954 

2.494 
11.178 
27,820 

2 379 

6,583 
16.815 

7,770 



£60,902 £109,993 



The town of Bury has been very much enlarged and 
improved within the last few years. The streets are now 
lighted with gas ; and more attention is paid than formerly 
to the paving and cleansing of the streets. There are no 
waterworks, but the inhabitants are well supplied with water 
by means of pumps. Though the town stands on rising 
ground, it seems relatively low, from the hills which sur- 
round it on the N. and E. The river Irwell, which does not 
take this name till it reaches Bury, flows through the 
W. end of the town, and is joined by the Roche about two 
miles to the S. In antient times one of the twelve baronial 
castles of the county stood close to this town, not far from 
the parish church, on the banks of what was then the course 
of the Irwell ; but the river now takes a more N.W. course, 
and leaves a fertile tract of land in the valley between its 
present and its antient bed. The time and the cause of 
this change are not known. It has been conjectured to be 
owing to the works of the besiegers in 1644, when the town 
was attacked by the parliamentary troops, and the ruins of 
the castle were entirely demolished. Nothing now remains 
to mark the former existence of this fortress but fragments 
of stone, which are occasionally dug out of its antient foun- 
dations. In Leland's time part of the ruins remained, as 
he alludes to them in his description of the place. • Byri 
on Irwel water, four or flvo miles from Manchester, but a 
poore market. There is a ruine of a castel by the paroch 
church yn the towne. It longgid with the towne surname 
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to the Pilkentons, now to the ErW of Darby.' The place 
where it stood is still called Castle Croft, from which may be 
seen Castle Steads, the name of the spot, in the adjoining 
township of Walmersley, where the besiegers threw up an 
intrenchment which enabled them to effect their purpose of 
battering down the walls of the castle. The name of the 
town has its origin, according to some antiquaries, from this 
feudal building, Byri signifying, in Saxon, a castle or for- 
tified place. According to other authorities, Bury was a 
Roman station, in the vicinity of Coccium, if not that cele- 
brated place itself : but this opinion is now generally allowed 
to be unsupported both by geographical and antiquarian 
evidence, no remains of Roman antiquity having been dis- 
covered in the town or immediate neighbourhood. 

The history of the manor of Bury is unknown prior to 
the reign of Henry II. It was then, along with some ad- 
joining manors, according to the Townley MSS., in the pos- 
session of John de Lacy. • The family of Henry de Bury 
afterwards became the owners of the lordship of Bury, and 
they were succeeded by the Pilkingtons, a family of note, 
whose residence, in Leland's time, was about three miles 
distant from Bury, at Pilkington Park. It remained in 
the possession of the Pilkington family until, by the 
attainder of Sir Thomas Pilkington. in the reign of Henry 
VII., his estates being confiscated and given to the Stanleys, 
the manor went along with them. Since that time the ma- 
norial rights have belonged to the Earl of Derby. 

The population of Bury was no doubt originally composed 
of sueh persons as were required near a baronial residence of 
euch importance as the castle above described. In process 
of time, as the feudal baronies decayed, new settlers intro- 
duced new occupations, and in this manner the manufacture 
of woollen cloth became a staple article of trade in this 
plaee. so far back as the fourteenth century, and flourished 
to such an extent that in the reign of Elizabeth one of her 
auluagers was stationed in the town to stamp the cloth. 
Up to a much later date than this, woollens were almost 
the sole manufacture of the place ; but upon the introduc- 
tion of the cotton trade into the county many of the inha- 
bitants became weavers of cotton fabrics, and the woollen 
trade has been gradually retiring into Yorkshire and other 
parts of the country where the cotton manufacture is less 
paramount The number however still employed in this 
town in manufacturing flannel, baize, blankets, coating, &c. 
is estimated at 4000. 

But a still larger proportion of the population are en- 
gaged in the different branches of the cotton trade, which, 
owing to the vicinity of Bury to the Manchester market, 
and the abundant supply of coal and water, are carried on 
to a considerable and increasing extent in this and the ad- 
joining township. The mills for the spinning of cotton are 
large and numerous, and employ a great number of the 
inhabitants. 

Several important improvements in the cotton manufac- 
ture took their rise in this place. A new method of throw- 
ing the shuttle by means of the picking-peg instead of the 
hand, and thence called the fly shuttle, was invented by 
John Kay, a native of the town: and in 1760 his son, 
Robert Kay, invented the drop-box, by means of which the 
weaver cart at will use any one of three shuttles, — an in- 
vention which led to the introduction of various colours into 
the same fabric, and made it almost as easy to produce a 
fabric consisting of different colours as a common cloth of 
only one. Bury is indebted for one branch of its present 
trade to the late Sir Robert Peel, who established his ex- 
tensive print works on the banks of the Irwell, near this 
town. He resided at Chamber Hall, in the immediate vici- 
nity, where the present Sir Robert was born. Besides these 
different branches of the cotton and woollen manufacture, 
there are extensive bleaching-grounds and iron-foundries. 
The manufacture of hats and hat-bodies is also carried on 
to a considerable extent. 

A branch of the Manchester, Bolton, and Bury canal, 
constructed under an act of parliament in 1791, furnishes a 
ready communication by means of a packet-boat with those 
places, as well as by the common boats for tonnage to all 
parts of the kingdom. There is no lock on this canal be- 
tween Bury and Bolton; but the fall into the river Irwell at 
Manchester is 95 ft. 

The public officers of the town consist of three constables, 
who are appointed at a court-leet held at Whitsuntide, which 
is summoned by the agent of the Earl of Derby : a deputy 
constable, who holds his office for life, acts under these 



officers. Two other court-leets are held in April and Octo- 
ber, under the same nobleman, for the nomination of a court 
baron which is held every third week for the recovery of 
debts under 40*. • The jurisdiction of all these officers ex- 
tends over the whole parish. Petty sessions for the division 
are held weekly. There is a weekly market on Saturday, 
which is well supplied ; but that which was formerly held, 
according to the charter, on Thursday, has been long dis- 
continued. The three annual fairs are held on March 5th, 
May 3rd, and September 18th. 

The living of Bury is a rectory in the deanery of Manches- 
ter, and in the archdeaconry and diocese of Chester, returned 
in 1835 as of the net annual value of 1937/, of which the 
Earl of Derby is patron. The value of the living was very 
considerably augmented by an act of parliament passed in. 
1 764, empowering the rector for the time being to grant 
building-leases of the glebe land for ninety-nine years, 're- 
newable at any period in the interim. The glebe land oc- 
cupies nearly one-half of the town. The church to which 
this living belongs is dedicated to St, Mary. It was formerly 
a Gothic structure; but in 1776 it was rebuilt, all but the 
steeple, and in a different style of architecture, as it is pro- 
bable that the steeple, which has a short spire upon it, was 
of more recent date than the antient edifice. St. John's 
chapel, in Stanley Street, erected in 1770, is a neat building 
in the patronage of the rector, who has also the presentation 
to all the episcopal chapels in the parish. The living of St. 
John's is a perpetual curacy, endowed with 600/. of private 
benefaction, 400/. royal bounty, and 1500/. parliamentary 
grant 

The Dissenting places of worship in the town are nume- 
rous. The oldest is the Presbyterian chapel in Silver Street, 
belonging to the Unitarians, which, during a period of 1 05 
years after it was erected, had only three ministers. The 
Independents have two chapels, one in the New Road, 
erected in 1792, and the other called Bethel Chapel, in 
Henry Street, erected in 1807. The Methodists of the new 
connexion, the Wesleyans, and the Primitive Methodists 
have separate meeting-houses. The Roman Catholics have 
also a chapel. 

To all the churches and chapels are attached Sunday- 
schools, which afford instruction to 4224 children. In con- 
nexion with the Established Church 1013 are educated ; 
Independents, 900; Methodists, 1304; Unitarians, 330; 
Roman Catholics, 155; and in factory schools, 522. (Re- 
port of Statistical Society in Bury.) 

Tho public charities and institutions in Bury consist of a 
free grammar-school, a good building near the church. This 
school was founded in 1 726, by the Rev. Roger Kay, and en- 
dowed with estates which now yield a revenue of 438/. I5*.3d. 
It is divided under two masters into two schools, the upper 
and lower. In the upper school, besides a number of 
boarders Which the head master is allowed to take, about 
twenty boys are educated on the foundation ; and fifty boys 
in the lower school. The course of instruction in the upper 
school is classical and mathematical, no boy being admitted 
who is not competent to commence reading an easy Latin 
author. Before admission into the lower school, the boys 
are required to read well, and they are taught, in addition 
to reading, writing, and accounts, English grammar, geo- 
graphy, and English history ; and if a boy intends to ad- 
vance to the upper school, he is taught the Latin gram- 
mar ; but very few boys go to the upper from the lower 
school. The terms in the upper school are 5«. on entrance, 
and 5*. at Shrovetide, Midsummer, and Christmas. Half 
this sum is paid by the boys in the lower school. There are 
two annual exhibitions on this foundation for seven years to 
either of the two universities. The management of the 
school is vested in thirteen trustees, seven of whom must be 
beneficed clergymen residing within ten miles of the town, 
and six laymen. 

A charity school for the instruction of eighty boys and 
thirty girls was founded in 1748, by the Hon. and Rev. 
John Stanley, formerly rector. In 1815, the funds of the 
charity having been much augmented by annual subscrip- 
tions, it was converted into a national school ; and a spacious 
building was erected, two stories in height the upper room 
being used for girls, and the lower room for boys. It now 
provides for the education of 280 children, of which number 
about sixty of the boys and forty of the girls are clothed in 
pursuance of the will of the founder. There are two infant 
schools, containing 240 children, chiefly supported by the 
weekly contributions of twopence each. 

Vol. VI.— H 
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A dispensary and lying-in charity are supported by an- 
nual subscriptions. There are several small charities for 
the distribution of linen cloth among the poor of the town 
of Bury, vix. Guest's charity, 10#. a-year; Banks's charity, 
Zl. a-year; Rothwell's charity, 10*. a-year; and Waring s 
charity, 1/. U. a-year. Besides these, Shepherd's charity 
furnishes 9/. for annual distribution among the poor; and 
Yates's charity 16/. 3*. for the relief of aged persons. 

There are also other charities belonging to the parish, 
which altogether form only a small amount. 

A savings' bank was established in Bury in 1822. There 
is a public subscription library, a news room, a mechanics' 
library, a medical library, and a billiard room. 

BURY ST. EDMUND'S, a borough and market-town, 
having separate jurisdiction, locally situated in the hundred 
of Tliingoe, in the western division of the county of Suffolk, 
25 miles N.W. by W. from Ipswich, and 72 miles N.E. by 
N. from London. The borough contains 3040 English sta- 
tute acres, and is co-extensive with the two parishes of St. 
James and St. Mary. 

Origin and early Hittory.—Tho origin of Bury St Ed- 
mund's, or St. Edmund's Bury, as it is called by old writers, 
has been a subject of much discussion. Some say it was 
the Villa Faustina of the Romans, mentioned in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, and that it owed its name to 
Faustinus, or to Faustina, the wife of the Emperor Anto- 
ninus Pius ; others say it derived its name from fauttus 
(prosperous, happy), and so signified the 'happy town.' 
It is at least certain, from the number of Roman antiquities 
dug up in the neighbourhood, that it was at one time in 
the possession of that people. At the time of the dissolu- 
tion of the Heptarchy, it belonged to Beodric, and was hence 
called Beodric' s-worthe or Beoderici-cortis, the villa or man- 
sion of Beodric. Dr. Yates, in his * History of the Town 
and Abbey of Bury St. Edmund's,' endeavours to derive its 
latter name from two Saxon words meaning a place dedi- 
cated to religious worship ; but the former derivation is more 
natural (as it actually belonged to Beodric), and therefore 
more satisfactory. Beodric bequeathed it to Edmund the 
king and martyr, after whom it was called St. Edmund's 
Bury— Bury, like Beri, burg, burgh, &c, being a Saxon 
word meaning castle or strong town. 

Edmund, having succeeded to the throne of East Anglia, 
was crowned at Bury on Christmas-day, 856, and in the 
15th year of his age. In 870 he was taken prisoner and 
cruelly put to death by the Danes. The following is the 
fabulous history given of the circumstances attending his 
death, to which tradition the corporation owes the devices 
on its arms and seal. St. Edmund, being a Christian as 
well as an enemy, was first scourged and then bound to a 
tree and his body pierced with arrows. His head was then 
cut off and thrown into a neighbouring wood. On the de- 
parture of the Danes, the East Anglians assembled to pay 
the last solemn tribute of affection to their martyred king. 
The body was found bound to the tree, and was interred in 
a wooden chapel at Hoxne ; but no where could they find 
the head. At last, after a search of forty days, the head 
was discovered between the fore paws of a wolf, which im- 
mediately resigned its charge unmutilated, and quietly 
retired into the wood. ' An unkouth thyng,' says Lydgate, 
' and strange aseyn nature.' The head, on being placed 
in contact with the trunk (which was not the least decom- 
posed), is said to have united with it so closely that the 
separation was scarcely visible. 

Monastery, Antiquitie*. tyc. — Soon after the martyrdom 
of King Edmund, six priests devoted themselves to a mo- 
nastic life under the patronage of the royal saint, and 
founded a monastery, which, in after ages, by the magnifi- 
cence of its buildings, the splendour of its decorations, its 
valuable immunities and privileges, outshone any other 
ecclesiastical establishment in Great Britain, Glastonbury 
(in Somersetshire) alone excepted. Leland, who saw the 
abbey probably when in its highest state of perfection, thus 
describes it : * The sun hath not shone on a town more de- 
lightfully situated, with a small river flowing on the eastern 
part, or a monastery more illustrious, whether we consider 
its wealth, its extent, or its incomparable magnificence. 
You might indeed say that the monastery itself is a town ; 
to many gates there are, so many towers, and a church 
than which none can be more magnificent: and subservient 
to which are three others, also splendidly arlorned with 
admirable workmanship, and standing in one and the same 
churchyard.' 



Amongst the first benefactors of the monastery 
King Athelstan and Edmund, son of King Edward the 
Elder. The latter conferred on it many valuable privileges, 
which he confirmed by royal charter. Previous to the 
destruction of Bury by Swein in the beginning of the 11th 
century, Ailwin, who had been appointed to the high office 
of ' guardian of the body of St. Edmund,' fearful lest the 
Dane should get possession of the holy relic, conveyed the 
remains to London. The bishop of that see clandestinely 
took possession of the nreoious relio, and refused to return 
it; but after some altercation, it was carried back by 
Ailwin, then bishop of Hulme, and placed in the abbey 
church of Bury. 

In 1020 Ailwin ejected all the secular clergy from Bury, 
and established twelve Benedictine monks from the monas- 
tery of Hulme in the abbey, exempted them from all epis- 
copal authority, and laid the foundation of a beautiful 
church, which was consecrated in 1032. The three first 
churches were built of wood, but in the year 1065 another 
was erected of hewn stone, under the auspices of Abbot 
Baldwyn. It took twelve years building, and was embel- 
lished by numerous ornaments brought from Caen, in Nor- 
mandy. It was 505 feet in length ; the transept was 212 
feet, and the western front 240 in breadth ; altogether it 
contained twelve chapels. Part of the ruins of the western 
front still remain. One of the towers, which seems to bid 
defiance to time or weather, has been converted into a 
stable ; and the three arches, which once formed the en- 
trance to the three aisles of the church, have been filled up 
with modern brick-work, and now form convenient dwelling- 
houses. 

There appear to have been four grand gates to the abbey, 
and its lofty embattled walls inclosed within its vast circum- 
ference the body of the monastery, the abbot's palace, the 
garden, &c, chapter-house, towers, cloisters, infirmaries, 
the magnificent monasterial church, an extensive church- 
yard, three smaller churches, and several chapels. The 
abbey contained 80 monks, 16 chaplains, and 111 servants; 
besides the abbot, who was a spiritual parliamentary baron, 
held a synod in his own chapter-house, and appointed the 
parochial clergy of the place. He inflicted capital punish- 
ment, and had the power to try by his steward all causes 
within the liberty of Bury. Beyond the circuit of the abbey 
walls were several hospitals and chapels under the patronage 
and protection of the monks. As a proof of the despotic 
power possessed by the abbot and his monks, it is sufficient 
to mention that in the 13th century some Franciscan friars 
came to settle at Bury, and built a handsome monastery ; 
but the monks of Bury pulled it down, and drove the friars 
out of the town with impunity. Edward the Confessor 
granted to the abbot the liberty of coining, and Edward I. 
and Edward II. both had mints here. Some pennies coined 
at Bury still exist in the cabinets of antiquaries. Henry I., 
on his return to England after his interview with pope 
Innocent III., came to Bury to pay his devotions to the 
shrine of St Edmund. During the contests which took 
place between Henry II. and his son, a large army was 
assembled at Bury* in support of the king. The rival armies 
met at Fornham St. Genevieve (a place in the neighbour- 
hood), on the 27th of October, 1173 ; and the victory, which 
was obtained by the royalists, was chiefly attributed to their 
carrying before them the sacred standard of St. Edmund. 
Richard I. paid a devotional visit to the shrine of the saint 
on liis return from the Holy Land, and presented to the 
monastery the rich standard of Isaac, king of Cyprus. It 
was here also that John was first met by the refractory 
barons, when he was compelled to sign Magna Charta. In 
1272 Henry III. held a parliament at Bury. A parliament 
was also held here by Edward I. in 1296, when all the 
goods and chattels and all the revenues of the monastery 
were forfeited to the king, upon the monks refusing to pay a 
subsidy that was demanded from them ; but on their after- 
wards complying, their goods were restored. In 1446 a 
parliament was convened for the purpose, as is supposed, 
of effecting the death of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester 
Henry VII. and Elizabeth both visited Bury, and were en • 
tertained here with considerable pomp and magnificence. 

This celebrated monastery was 5 1 9 years in the posses- 
sion of the Benedictine monks, and during that time ban 
.13 abbots. At the dissolution of monasteries it was valued 
by the commissioners at 2366/. 16«., but that must have 
been considerably under its real value, for the commission- 
ers, in their report, say, ' we have taken in the seyd mona*- 
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tery in gold* and sylver 5000 marks, besydes u well and 
rich cross with emerelds and also dyvers stone* of great 
value, and yet we have left the church, abbott, and convent, 
very well furnished with plate of sylver necessary tor the 
same.' A writer in 1725 says that at that time the im- 
mense possession" if th« ahbav »nd it* valuable privileges 
Would have been worth 200,000/. per annum. 

Almost the onlv relic which remains of the magnificence 
of this monastic establishment is the western, now called 
the abbey gate. It was erected in 1327, after the old gate 
wns pulled down by the mob. It is a perfect specimen of 
Gothic architecture, comhining strength and utility with 
elegance and grandeur. The materials and workmanship 
are both so excellent that, although without a roof, it is still 
in the highest state of preservation. Its height is 62 feet, 
its length 50 feet, and breadth 41 feet. In the N.W. and 
S.W. angles were circular stairs ; those on the S.W. side 
still exist, but are rather difficult to ascend. The ' terre- 
plaine' of the wall forms a terrace all round, and over each 
angle there formerly was a tower. 

The eastern side of this gate, although not so gorgeously 
splendid as the west side, is the more elegant. The internal 
walls are beautifully decorated, and amongst other carved 
work are the arms of King Edward the Confessor. Amongst 
other antiquities found in digging up an old foundation are 
four antique heads, cut out of blocks of freestone of gigan- 
tic, dimensions, and probably representing some heathen 
deities. 

Various ruins of religious and charitable institutions con- 
nected with the abbey are still visible. The following are 
mentioned in Dugdale's ' Monasticon' :— The Hospital of 
St. John or God s-house without the south gate, probably 
the chapel, or as it is sometimes called the Hospital of St. 
Petronilla, was connected with this house ; St. Nicholas' 
Hospital without the east gate, now a farm-house ; St. Pe- 
ter's Hospital and Chapel, founded by Abbot Anselm, in 
the time of Henry I., now belonging to the trustees of the 
free grammar school : its revenue at the dissolution was 
worth 10/. 18a. \ id. St. Saviour's Hospital, founded by 
Abbot Sampson in the reign of King John : it was here 
that the duke of Gloucester is supposed to have been mur- 
dered. St. Stephen's Hospital, Jesus' College and Guild, 
erected by King Edward VI. in 1481, now occupied as 
a workhouse; and, lastly, tho convent of Grey Friars at 
Bahwell or North Gate, established in 1256. 

The Saxon Tower, or Church Chi*.— This noble struc- 
ture was the grand portal into tho churchyard opposite to 




the western entrance of the monasterial church. At the 
dissolution it was converted into a belfry for St. James's 
Church, ' and to this circumstance,' says Mr. Yates, ' most 
probably the antiquarian is indebted for the gratification 
of now surveying this venerable relic of antient piety and 
taste. 1 It is considered one of the finest specimens in exist- 
ence of what is called Saxon architecture. It is a quadran- 
gular building 80 feet high, and is remarkable for its strength 
and simplicity. The date of its erection is unknown. The 
stone of 'which it is built abounds with small shells. Near 
the base m the western side are two curious bas-reliefs, one 
representing mankind in its fallen state, by the figures of 
Adam and Eve entwined with a serpent, and the other, em- 
blematic of the delivery of man from bondage, representing 
God the father sitting triumphantly in a circle of cherubim. 
The interior of the arch presents some grotesque figures, 
and forms a carriage-entrance to the churchyard and the 
shire-house. We regret to say that several wide fissures 
appear on one side, and the other it is said is 12 inches out 
of the perpendicular. [The drawing presents a view of the 
west side.] 

Tinon Government, fyc. — Bury is a borough by prescrip- 
tion, and its prescriptive rights were first confirmed by 
James I. in the fourth year of his reign. 

The exclusive criminal jurisdiction over the whole town 
and one mile round it, which was granted to the abbot of Bury 
by Edmund, son of Edward the Elder, and is now vested in 
the corporation, ceases under the Municipal Corporation Act 
from the 1st of May, 1836. The borough courts are a 
court of sessions, a civil court called the court Of record, a 
court-leet, and a court of Pie-poudre. The sessions are held 
three times a year, in February, June, and November, and 
as the county assizes are held within the town there are an- 
nually five gaol deliveries. Petty sessions are held every 
Thursday, and are very well attended by the magistrates. 
The court of record is held once a month, and embraces all 
pleas where the cause of action has arisen within the pre- 
cincts of the borough and the damages do not exceed 200/. 

A court-leet is held once a year. There is also the court of 
the steward of the liberty, called the ' Much Court,' which is 
held once in every three weeks before the town-clerk, but 
which is limited to debts under 40«. The town is watohed 
by night, and has an efficient police. The borough gaol has 
not been used since 1805. The prisoners are all confined in 
the county gaol which is within the precincts of the town. 
The property of tho corporation is worth about 1016/. per 
annum, out of which they have to pay crown rents to the 
amount of about 58/. 6». 6d. per annum, and 9/. to two cha- 
rities. Bury first received a precept to return representa- 
tives to parliament in the 30lh year of the reign of Edward I., 
but made no subsequent return till the 4th of James I., 
since which time it has always returned two members. The 
number of voters registered after the passing of the Reform 
Act was as follows :— 

Householders . . 560 
Burgesses ... 80 

690 

The boundaries of the borough are the same as they were 

formerly. 

Present state of the Town, Churches, $c. — The town of 
Bury is pleasantly situated on the river Larke, and from 
iis delightful walks, clean streets, and well built houses, and 
from the urbanity of its inhabitants, forms as pleasant a 
country residence as any small town we know of. A great 
part of the town was burnt down in 1806, but was shortly 
after rebuilt in its present regular manner. There is a sub- 
scription library .which contains a valuable collection of books, 
| and four circulating libraries. The new subscription rooms 
j on Angel Hill are very handsome and contain a well-pro- 
oned ball-room, card-rooms, billiard-room, &c. Thero 
{ is also a subscription coffee-room and billiard-room. A new 
theatre was built in 1819, and the old one has been converted 
into a concert-room. The entrance to the botanic garden 
is through the abbey gate, and the walls that surround it 
arc part of the old walls of the monastery. The river Larke 
flows at the bottom of the garden. The collection of exotic 
plants, which is already pretty good, is rapidly increasing. 

St. Mary's Church was begun in the year 1424, and was 
completed in about nine years ; it is 130 feet long, exclusive 
of the chancel, which is 74 feet by 68 and 674 >n breadth. 
It has three aisles, which are divided by two rows of the 
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most elegant columns. The height of the middle aisle is 60 
feet, to which circumstance its beautifully carved roof owes 
its present existence, it being too lofty for the Puritans to 
exercise their fury on. The roof of the chancel is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, the ground being blue and the carved work 
guilt ; it is supposed to have been brought from Caen in 
Normandy. On the north side of the communion table is a 
marble slab erected to the memory of Mary Tudor, third 
daughter of King Henry VII. of England, who first married 
Louis XII. of France and subsequently Charles Brandon 
duke of Suffolk. The [monument which inclosed the body 
was for some time supposed to be only a cenotaph, but in 
opening it, in 1731, a covering of lead containing a body 
was found with the following inscription upon it : — 

Mary Queens 

1533. 
or Ffranc. 
Edmund H. 

In the middle of the chancel lies buried John Reeves, the 
last abbot of Bury, and* on each side is a handsome altar- 
monument: one to Sir William Carew, who died in 1501, 
and his wife who died in 1525 ; and the other to Sir Robert 
Drury. 

The church is surmounted by a fine Norman tower, con- 
taining a very good set of bells. The northern porch is 
handsome, and the exterior of the southern aisle is particu- 
larly beautiful. 

St. James's Church, like St Mary's, is built of freestone, 
and is a very handsome building. It was not completed till 
the Reformation, when Edward VI. gave 200/. towards its 
completion. Its length is 137 feet, and its breadth 69 feet. 
Near the western door are two handsome monuments, one 
to the Right Honourable James Reynolds (Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer), who died in the year 1738, and another to 
Mary, his wife, who died in 1736. Both the livings are in 
the patronage of the corporation of Bury. The net income 
of St. Mary's is 110/. per annum ; that of St. James's 106/. 
per annum. 

The Churchyard is of considerable dimensions, and has 
a beautiful avenue of lofty lime-trees. It contains both 
churches, the Saxon tower, abbey ruins, Clopton's hospital, 
the shire-house, and the mausoleum ; the latter was for- 
merly ' the Chapel of the Chamel,' where it is said Lydgate 
the poet resided. Not many years since it formed the 
residence and workshop of a blacksmith. It is surrounded 
by shrubs, and forms mi interesting object from the number 
of tombs grouped together. 

The Shire Hall, a neat modem building, is situated on 
the antient site of St Margaret's church, and contains two 
good-sized courts, which have but one inconvenience, that 
is, having no internal communication. The Guild-hall, 
where the borough-courts are held, is a handsome structure, 
built of flint and freestone. 

The County Gaol, about half a mile from the south end 
of the town, is built on the radiating principle, and is sur- 
rounded by a wall twenty feet high, inclosing an octagonal 
area, the diameter of which is 292 feet. The keeper's house, 
which is an octagon and stands in the centre, is so elevated 
above the rest that from his windows he can command the 
whole building. In the centre of his house is a chapel, 
divided off into numerous partitions, so that the different 
classes into which the prisoners are divided and subdivided 
are kept separate and cannot even see each other. Upon the 
whole, for its accommodations and internal regulations, this 
gaol is one of the best in the kingdom. Two tread-mills have 
lately been added to it. The house of correction is near the 
gaol, and is equally well managed, being under the super- 
intendence of the same keeper. It at present only contains 
female prisoners, all the men being confined in the gaol. 

Part of the town is well paved, but the principal streets 
are Macadamized. It is well lighted, and has a sufficient 
supply of water. About a mile from the town the river 
Larke becomes navigable to Lynn, whence coals and other 
commodities are brought in small barges. The market- 
days are Wednesday and Saturday; the latter for meat 
and poultry, the former for com, &c. Fairs are held on 
the Tuesday in Easter week, and on the 1st of October and 
1st of December, for horses, cattle, cheese, &c. But the 
great fair, which is justly celebrated, generally com- 
mences about the 10th of October, and lasts about three 
weeks. 

Bury St. Edmund's contains 2292 bouses, of which 2231 



are inhabited. The population in 1831 was 11,436, oat ox* 
which 6190 were females. There are 2492 families, nearly 
all engaged in agriculture and retail trade. The assessed 
taxes are 4994/. 

The Grammar-school, which is a neat modem building;, 
with a commodious house adjoining it for the master, was 
founded by King Edward VI., whose bust is placed over 
the door with an appropriate inscription. It has four ex- 
hibitions of 20/. each, and two of 25/. each per annum, to 
either of the universities, a scholarship at Corpus Christi. 
and another at Jesus-college, Cambridge. A new school- 
house has lately been erected. There are now about 100 
boys on the foundation. 

Bury also possesses three charity-schools, in one of which 
forty boys, and in another fifty girls are instructed and 
clothed. They are supported partly by subscription and 
partly by an endowment of 70/. per annum ; as well as two 
Lancasterian schools, one for boys, the other for girls, 
established in 1811 ; and 98 almshouses, founded by dif- 
ferent persons, amongst whom the principal benefactors 
were Mr. Edmund King and Mrs. Margaret Drury. They 
are under the superintendence of trustees, and their funds 
altogether amount to about 2000/. per annum. Boley Clop- 
ton, M.D., founded an hospital (called Clopton, after the 
founder) for the support of six aged widowers and widows, 
and endowed it with property worth 200/. per annum. It is a 
neat brick building, with the arms of the founder over the 
principal entrance. A large erection, built by the govern- 
ment for an ordnance depot, has been purchased and con- 
verted into a general hospital, which is supported by volun- 
tary contributions, and now contains about forty patients. 

There is a Roman Catholic chapel, a place of worship for 
Baptists, the society of Friends, Methodists, and Unitarians, 
ana two for Independents. A mechanics' institute has 
recently been established. 

Amongst other men of note who were born at Bury St. 
Edmund's was Bishop Gardner. John Lydgate, commonly 
called ' the Monk of Bury,' spent the greatest part of his 
life in this place. 

About three miles from Bury is Ickworth, the magnificent 
seat of the marquess of Bristol. It is a circular house, 140 
feet in height and 90 feet in diameter, in the centre of a park 
which has a circuit of 11 miles. (Communication from 
Bury.) 

BUSA'CO, SERRA DE, a mountain-ridge in the pro- 
vince of Beira in Portugal, stretching from the right or N. 
bank of the Mondego in a N. direction for about 8 miles. 
It joins at its N. end the Serra de Caramula, an offset of the 
great Serra de Alcoba, which runs in a N.E. direction, and 
divides the waters of the Vouga from those of the Mondego. 
The road from Viseu to Coimbra passes over the Serra de 
Busaco. The sides of the mountain are very steep, and 
partly covered with woods ; the summit is a naked plateau, 
from which there is an extensive view over the country 
around, and to the W. as far as the sea. On the highest 
point of the Serra is a convent of monks. A battle was 
fought on the 27th September, 1810, at Busaco between 
the English and Portuguese on one side and the French on 
the other. The French army, 65,000 strong, under Marshal 
Massena, advanced by Viseu and the right bank of the 
Mondego towards Coimbra. Lord Wellington, with about 
20,000 British and as many Portuguese troops, took up a 
position on the Serra de Busaco. The French advanced in 
three columns, one of which succeeded in reaching the 
summit of the hill, but while in the act of deploying was 
charged by some English regiments and driven down the 
hill with great loss. The other two columns were likewise 
unsuccessful. The French had about 4000 men killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoners, and they lost the eagle of 
one of their regiments ; one of their generals was killed, 
and another taken prisoner. The loss of the allies was 
about 1300. Marshal Massena, unable to force the position 
of Busaco, turned it by a mountain-pass over the Serra de 
Caramula, which led his troops to Sardao in the plains of 
the Vouga near the sea, and on the high road from Oporto 
to Coimbra. Lord Wellington then withdrew his army to 
the S. of the Mondego, and began his retreat to the lines 
of Torres Vedras. On the 1st of October the French 
entered Coimbra, which had been deserted by its inhabit- 
ants. It was at the battle of Busaco that the Portuguese 
troops, recently drilled and disciplined by British officers, 
were first placed in line by the side of the' English, and the 
result of the experiment proved most favourable. (Colonel 
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Napier's History qf the Peninsular War; Annals of the 
Peninsular Campaigns.) 

BUSBE'QUIUS, A. G., a celebrated traveller and am- 
bassador of the 16th century. His real name was Auger 
Gislen de Busbec, which, according to the practice of his 
age and country, was Latinized into Augerius Gislenius Bus- 
bequius. He was born at Commines, a town in Flanders, 
on the river Lys, and was the illegitimate son of the lord of 
Busbec, a nobleman of antient family, who brought him up 
in his own house, and spared no care or expense in his 
education. The boy made such rapid progress in his 
studies ; and his disposition, person, and abilities, were so 
promising, that his father became very fond of him, and was 
induced to apply to his sovereign, the great emperor Charles 
V„ for a rescript of legitimacy in his favour. The rescript, 
which declared young Busbequius as good as one born in 
wedlock, was obtained in the usual manner, by paying a 
round sum of money for it. When he grew up, Busbe- 
quius was sent to study in the best schools and universities 
on the continent — to Louvain, Paris, Venice, Bologna, and 
Padua ; at which several places he associated with the most 
learned professors and distinguished men of his times. 
Having finished his academical studies and returned from 
Italy, he visited London, where he passed some time with 
Don Pedro Lasso, ambassador at the English court from 
Ferdinand, then titular king of the Romans, but shortly 
afterwards Ferdinand I., Emperor of Germany. Busbe- 
quius probably joined Don Pedro with the view of learning, 
some of the routine and practical parts of diplomacy, and 
was what we nqw call an attachS to the embassy. During 
his stay in England he was present as one of the ambassa- 
dor's suite at the solemnization of the marriage between 
Philip II. of Spain and Queen Mary of England, in 1554. 
Shortly after this he returned to Flanders. His reputation 
for ability, knowledge, and experience in public affairs stood 
so high, and his friends at the court of Vienna were so 
influential, that on the 3rd of November of the same year 
he received a letter from Ferdinand, advising him that he 
was destined for the important post of ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, and that he must begin his journey immediately. 
Busbequius accordingly mounted on horseback (for there was 
then no other mode of making the journey), and rode from 
Brussels to Vienna through very bad weather and detest- 
able roads. Having received his dispatches and instruc- 
tions from King Ferdinand, he set out with boldness and 
alacrity for Constantinople, although the circumstances of the 
case would have been sufficient to deter most persons. The 
Turks were then at the height of their power, intolerance, 
and insolence ; they had conquered Transylvania, and 
nearly all Hungary ; they were within a few days' march 
of Vienna, where their mere name spread terror ; and the 
reigning Sultan, Solyman the Great, or Magnificent, was 
fierce and unrelenting, and accustomed to treat the envoys 
of Christian powers who did not please him in a very sum- 
mary manner. On arriving at Constantinople, he found that 
the sultan was with his army at Amasia, in the interior of 
Asia Minor. As his commissions did not permit delay, he 
crossed over into Asia, and rode on to Amasia, where he 
staid a considerable time, and had several audiences of the 
Great Solyman, with whom he succeeded in concluding or 
rather prolonging a truce for six months. He rode back 
to Vienna, where he arrived in August, 1555. 

In November of the same year he was again sent as 
ambassador to Constantinople. This time Solyman was 
at his capital, where Busbequius took up his residence for 
nearly seven years. At first he had many difficulties jo 
encounter from the pride and obstinacy of the Turks : ' For 
you must know,' he says in one of his epistles, * that a long 
series of happy success hath so elevated the minds of this 
people, that they make their own wills, forsooth, the sole 
rule of all reason, right or wrong.' But Busbequius showed 
admirable tact and temper, and at the end of his long mis- 
sion concluded an advantageous treaty with Solyman. 

In 1562 he returned to Vienna, and was soon after ap- 
pointed governor and tutor to the sons of Maximilian, then 
king of the Romans. Though attached to the pleasures of 
private life and literary ease, he became more and more in- 
volved with courts and princes. When Maximilian's daugh- 
ter, the Princess Elizabeth, was married to Charles IX. 
king of France, he was commissioned by the court to accom- 
pany her to Paris. The young queen appointed him in- 
tendant of her household and of all her affairs, and when, 
on the premature death of her husband, she quitted France, 



she left Busbequius at Paris as her agent and representa- 
tive. When the Emperor Rodolph ascended the throne of 
the Coosars, he appointed him his ambassador to the French 
court, where Busbequius remained until 1592. Having 
then obtained permission to visit Flanders, his native 
country, in order to put his estates and private affairs in 
order, he left the French court and took his way through 
Normandy. Unfortunately it was a time of trouble and 
civil war. The faction of the League were in arms against 
the government, and occupied or over-ran a good portion of 
the kingdom. Busbequius had very properly furnished 
himself with passports from both parties, from the Leaguers 
as well as from the court, but his passes did not save him 
from being robbed and ill-treated by a party of Leaguers 
at Cailli, a village in Normandy, about three leagues from 
Rouen. On representing to them the inviolable and sacred 
rights attached to his character as ambassador, the brigands 
set him at liberty, and even restored the bulk of his baggage. 
But Busbequius, now an old man, had received a shock from 
which he did not recover. Instead of continuing his journey 
into Flanders, he ordered his attendants to convey him to 
the house of Madame de Maillot, at Saint Germain, close to 
Rouen, where he died in a few days, on the 28th of October, 
1592. Philip Camerorius, Joseph Scoliger, and other writers, 
assert that he was murdered by the robbers, but the well 
authenticated facts regarding his death are what we. have 
stated. 

The body of Busbequius was honourably interred in the 
church of the place where he died, and his heart was car- 
ried to Flanders to be placed in the tomb of his ancestors. 

As a literary character and a man of refined taste, this 
distinguished diplomatist occupies a very honourable place. 
The letters in which he describes his two journeys into 
Turkey, his residence at the court of Solyman, &c, which 
are in Latin, and were published under the title of ' Au- 
gerii Gislenii Busbequii Legationis Turcica) Epistola) Qua- 
tuor,' are admirably written, and abound in information 
which will always be interesting, and which was of great 
political utility at the time he wrote, when the cabinets of 
Europe knew not what to make of the Ottoman Porte. He 
thoroughly understood the state of the Ottoman empire, 
which was then the bugbear of Europe, and he laid down a 
judicious system for resisting and attacking it, in a treatise 
entitled, ' De Re Militari contra Turcam instituenda consi- 
lium.' The orations which he delivered in France to the dif- 
ferent French kings have been very much praised, but we 
cannot speak of these of our own knowledge. Besides con- 
tributing to various scientific and literary works, Busbequius 
was the author of some interesting letters on the state of 
France under the reign of Henry III., and on the expedi- 
tion of the duke d'Alencon to the Low Countries. These 
letters, addressed to the Emperor Rodolph, were first pub- 
lished in 1632. 

Notwithstanding the constant labours of correspondence 
and diplomacy, he found time, while in Turkey, to collect 
inscriptions, coins, manuscripts, rare plants, and other spe- 
cimens of natural history. On his second embassy he en- 
gaged and took with him an artist to make drawings of 
curious botanical and zoological specimens, at that time 
little known in the west of Europe. The fruits of his 
taste, judgment, and liberality frequently appear in the 
works of Gruterus, Mathioli, and other contemporary writers. 

Busbequius spoke seven languages — Latin, Italian, 
French, Spanish, German, Flemish, and Sclavonian in 
perfection. He always wrote in Latin ; and the Latinity 
of his Turkish travels has been much admired by scho- 
lars. This book, which has appeared in all the modern 
languages of civilised Europe, was translated into English, 
and went through several editions in the course of the last 
century. A very good edition, with index, was published at 
Glasgow by Robert Urie in 176). The title is "Travels 
into Turkey. Translated from the original Latin of the 
learned A. G. Busbequius.' (Busbequius s works, as named 
above; Bayle, Dictionnaire Hittorique el Critique; and 
Guicciardini's Italian Hist.) 

BUSBY, RICHARD, second son of Richard Busby, of 
the city of Westminster, was born at Luton in Northamp- 
tonshire Sept. 22, 1606. Having passed through West- 
minster school he was elected student of Christchurch, 
Oxford. So low were his finances that his fees for tho 
degrees of bachelor and master of arts were defrayed by 
donation from the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
Si. having been given him for the former, and 6/, 13». «£ 
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for the latter. This favour he gratefully acknowledged 
in hit will by leaving 50/. to the poor housekeepers, in 
that pariah, having already bequeathed to the parish for 
charitable purposes an estate of 525/. per annum, and 
very nearly 5000/. in personal property. In 1639 he wan 
admitted to the prebend and rectory of Cud worth in the 
church of Wells, and on the 13th of December in the 
following year he was appointed head master of West- 
minster school, in which occupation he laboured du- 
ring more than half a century, and by his diligence, 
learning, and assiduity has become the proverbial repre- 
sentative of his class. In July, 1660, he was installed as 
prebendary of Westminster, and in the following August 
he became canon residentiary and treasurer of Wells. At 
the coronation of Charles II. in 1661 ho had the honour of 
carrying the ampulla. His benefactions were numerous 
and most liberal. He died April 6th, 169*, full of years 
and reputation, and was buried under a suitable monument 
in Westminster Abbey. His works were principally for the 
use of his school, and consist for the most part either of 
expurgated editions of certain classics which he wished his 
boys to read in a harmless form, or grammatical treatises, 
cliietly in a metrical form. The severity of his discipline 
is traditional, but we do not find that it rest* upon any 
sound authority ; and strange as it may appear, no records 
are preserved of him in the school over which he so long 
presided. The accusation of 'devilish covetousness' brought 
against him by the gossiping Pepys (Memoir*, iit. ill) 
is sufficiently disproved by the munificence of his will, in 
which he did not capriciously endow public institutions 
which accident suggested to him on a deathbed, but ful- 
filled a design long entertained of bequeathing sums to 
be employed in useful purposes by the heads of those places 
of education to his connexion with which he waa indebted 
for all his wealth. 

BUSCHING, ANTON FRIEDRICH. was born at 
Stadthagen, in Westphalia, studied at Halle, and after- 
wards went to Petersburg as tutor to the children of Count 
Lynar, the Danish ambassador to the court of Russia. He 
was early struck with the want of good geographical works 
in his time, and he applied himself to supply the deficiency. 
Having gone to Copenhagen, he published, in 1752, a 
description of the duchies of Holstein and Sleawick, which 
was much approved of. In 1754 he was appointed professor 
of philosophy at GRttingcn, and would have obtained the 
chair of theology in that university but for a treatise in 
which he expressed opinions which were considered as 
swerving from Lutheran orthodoxy. About 1 760 he was 
elected pastor of the German Protestant church at Peters- 
burg, where he remained four years, and founded a Lyceum, 
which soon became one of the best institutions for education 
in the Russian capital. Having disagreed with Count 
Miinich, who was protector of the German church, he left 
Petersburg in 1 765, notwithstanding the solicitations of the 
Empress Catherine, who wished to retain him in Russia. 
In 1 766 he was appointed Director of the gymnasium of 
Grauen Kloster, at Berlin. He composed for that institu- 
tion a number of elementary works, which became very 
popular in North Germany. Biisching however is more 
generally known for his ' Neue Erdbcscreibung' or Universal 
Geography, the first part of which appeared in 1754. In 
1 759 he had completed the description of Europe in eight 
volumes, which became a standard work. He was one of the 
first modern writers who introduced in a work of descriptive 
geography statistical information on the wealth, industry, 
commerce, and institutions of the various countries. His 
statements were made after careful inquiry, and were gene- 
rally accurate. Biisching's description of Europe was trans- 
lated into English — * A new System of Geography,' 6 vols. 
4to., London, 1762. His account of the northern countries, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands, and Germany, 
is the most full and elaborate part of the work. Germany, 
in particular, is treated very minutely, and occupies about 
one-half of the whole. It was translated into French under 
the title ' Atlas Historique et Geographique de ('Empire 
d'Allemagne,' 4 vols. 4to. It is still valuable as a book of 
reference about the late German empire. Biisching's whole 
work went through eight editions in his lifetime, and was 
translated into the principal European languages. In 1768 
he published the 1st vol. of Asia, which treated of Asiatic 
Turkey and Arabia, but went no further with it. He pub- 
lished also ' Magazin fur die neue Historie und Geographic,' 
23 ih. 4to., Hamburg and Halle, 1 767-93.— ' Naehrichten 
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Dunischen Reichen und Liindern,' 3 vols. 8vo., C uftuu - 
hagen, 1754-65; besides numerous other work* of geo- 
graphy, biography, education, and likewise on religfaMis 
subjects. His ' History of the Lutheran Churches in 
Russia, Poland, and Lithuania,' has been mentioned with 
praise. Of his biographies, that of the great Frederic has 
been translated into French by D'Amex — ' Caracter* -die 
Frederic II.' Bvo., Bern, 1788. Biisching was a most in- 
defatigable writer, honest and independent ; and he laboured 
earnestly for the advancement of education and general 
information. The Prussian government afforded him en- 
couragement and support ; and in his latter years his cor- 
respondence, which was very extensive, was made free of 
postage charges. He died at Berlin, in May, 1793. 

BUSHEL. This word seems to be a diminution of an 
old English word butt, signifying a box or vessel, and still 
used for small fishing-boats. In Matthew Paris (cited by 
Ducange) there is liutfulet as a Latin plural. In middle 
Latin there is busseltut, buschellut, bustellus (whence buu- 
teilte, bottle, and pottle), and btUticeUa from butta (butt). 
The latter word, the origin of all, so far as the Latin is con- 
cerned, was a general measure,— of land, for instance. 
[Ducange.] 

Fleta describes the bushel as containing eight pounds 
(librae) of corn, and eight bushels as making a quarter 
(quarterium) : Spelman, as containing four gallons (galones) 
of wine. Dr. Bernard asserts the bushel to be 72 pounds 
troy of common corn (triticum), or 59*1667 avoirdupois. 
By the act of 1697 the Winchester round bushel was to be 
18$ inches in internal diameter and eight inches deep, or 
2150*42 cubic inches. The standard of length implied was 
the old exchequer standard. By the act of 1824 the 
standard gallon contains 10 pounds avoirdupois of pure water, 
eight such gallons make a bushel, and eight bushels a 
quarter. This, by the other provisions of the act, made it 
contain 22182 cubic inches very nearly. The content of 
the bushel seems to have been gradually increasing. Ar- 
buthnot (1727) makes it 2178 cubic inches; Eisenschmidt 
(1737) 2180*4 cubic inches. The bushel is now 36 347 
French litres. The heaped bushel, for goods which were 
heaped above the measuring vessel, such as coals, fruit, &c, 
and which was estimated at 2815*5 cubic inches, was 
abolished by 4 and 5 Will. IV. cap. 49, an act which took 
effect from the first of January, 1835. [Weights and 
MkasurksJ 

BUSHIRB. [Aboushbhr.] 

BUSHMEN. [Bosjbsmans.] 

BUSKIN, a covering for the leg, commonly a strong 
outer garment, fit for a defence against dirt, thorns, &c. 
This word is also used in English as the translation of the 
Greek and Latin word cothumut, which signifies a high- 
heeled shoe or boot used by the Greek and Roman tragic 
actors to give an appearance of elevation to their stature, in 
conjunction with the mask and otber stage properties. 
Cothurnus in Latin is employed in contradistinction to 
toccut, the flat-soled shoe worn by comedians. Hence in 
English authors the words buskin and sock are often used 
for the tragic and comic drama. So Dryden, 

' Gnat Fletcher never treads to buskins here. 
Nor greater Jonson dares in socks appear.' 

BUSSAHER or BUSSAHIR, a principality in Northern 
Hindustan, occupying a mountainous tract on both sides of 
the Himalaya range. Bussaher is bounded on the N.W. by 
the Sutleje, on the S. and 8.E. by the Jumna, on the S.W. 
by Sirmore, and on the N. and E. it extends to the empire 
of China. Over a considerable part of this territory, the 
boundaries of which are but imperfectly known, the rajah 
of Bussaher exercises only a kind of feudal superiority, the 
rulers of the petty states into which it is divided paying an 
annual tribute to him as their head. The entire principality 
lies between 30° and 32° N. lat., and between 77° and 79** 
E. long. 

Bussaher is divided into the districts of Kunawur; the 
tract containing Rampore, the capital, and Seran; the 
valley of the river Paber ; and Dasau, which contains the 
Tartar pergunnah of Hangarang. Kunawur is a rugged 
district between 31° 33' and 31° 51' N. lat., and between 
77° 47' and 78° 42' E. long., extending on the E. to Shipke, 
the frontier town of Chinese Tartary, and on the W. to 
Hangarang. The Keubrang pass in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, which is 18,130 feet above the level of the sea, forms 
the boundary between Kunawur and Chinese Tartary where 
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the latter eanntrr it under tits dominion of the grand Una 
of Lassa. The N. extremity of Kunawur is at Shialkur, a 
hill fort near the river Spiti, in 32° N. lat and 78° 34' B. 
long., the level of which is 10,1 13 feet above the sea. The 
climate of this district is cold, and a great part of the soil 
is uncultivable, being composed of eminences covered with 
snow, with chasms between them inaccessible to the hus- 
bandman. But little grain is raised, and the chief employ* 
ment of the population is breeding and rearing sheep, goats, 
ponies, asses, and mules. The wool which is produced is 
exported in considerable quantities, and the greater part of 
the animals here named, including sheep and goats, are 
used as beasts of burthen in carrying on the traffic with 
Hindustan, Tibet, Cashmere, and Nepaul. The inha- 
bitants engage largely in trade and enjoy a good reputation 
for honesty and punctuality in their dealings. The villages 
are neither numerous nor populous, the largest not con- 
taining more than 100 inhabitants; several of them ex- 
hibit the appearance of wealth and civilisation. The ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are Hindus, but in some of the 
villages the people are adherents of the grand or Dalai 
Lama of' Lassa. 

Rampore, the capital of the principality, is situated in 
31° 27' N. lat and 77° 38' E. long. ; on the left bank of the 
Sutleje, where that river is little more than 900 feet wide, 
and confined by lofty precipices, between which the water 
foams and dashes furiously. The passage across the 
stream is effected by a bridge of ropes, traversed by a block 
of wood, upon which the traveller sits and is drawn across. 
Rampore is considered a place of much sanctity, and is 
therefore at all times greatly frequented by religious men- 
dicants : it contains several temples. The town has much 
fallen off from its former prosperity, and contains only 
about ISO stone and slated dwellings : it is the usual place 
of residence of the rajah, who has also a summer palace at 
Seran, about 91 miles higher up the river. This residence 
of the rajah is on a hill three miles from the banks of the 
Sutleje, and 4500 feet above its level. 

The third district, that which contains the valley ofrihe 
river Paber, is the most productive part of the principality, 
but some portion even of this is wild and barren. Iron 
ore is found ia this district, and is worked, when the iron 
forms an article of export to the Saik countries. Dasau 
produces -wheat and barley, hat not rice. Near the villages 
and in sheltered spots, apricots, gooseberries, and currants 
are found, but the trees and bushes are stunted. The 
greatest part of the wealth of the inhabitants consists of 
ponies and mules. Manufactures ef eoarse blanketing are 
carried on in the district la other parts of Bussaher 
woollen cloths of a superior texture are made, the wool 
being of excellent quality ; a small quantity of shawls are 
likewise made of goat's and sheep's wool mixed. 

Bussaher receives from Hindustan sugar, cotton, hard- 
wares, and indigo, and makes returns in iron, opium, to- 
bacco, turmeric, and blankets. From Tibet and the Chinese 
territories are brought shawl-wool, salt, tea, silk goods, 
musk, and borax : the returns are grain, iron, and opium, 
cotton cloths, indigo, and other articles received from the 
lower parts of Hindustan. 

The principality was conquered in 1810 by the Gorkas, 
and remained subject to them until 1814, when it was, 
through the armed intervention of the British, restored to 
the rajah, who, by a sunnud or treaty, dated in November, 
1815. was made to contribute an annual sum of 15,000 
rupees towards the expense of the force maintained by us ; 
four forts on the banks of the Paber were retained by the 
British as stations for the protecting troops, and in the 
event of war, the rajah of Bussaher bound himself to 
place his troops under the orders of the British. The 
whole principality is thinly inhabited, but no attempt has 
been made to ascertain the actual population. (Report* of 
Committee of Hens* of Co mmon *. 18 >2.) 

BUSSY D'AMBOISB, LOUIS DE CLERMONT 
DE, one of the favourites of the Duke d'Aojou, brother of 
Henry III., king of France. Little is known of this minion 
but the history of his desperate bravery and his crimes. 
During the massacre of St. Bartholomew, having joined the 
assassins, he murdered with his own hand his relation, An- 
toine do Clermont with whom he had a law-suit for the 
marquisato. ef Renel ; but the ediot which soon afterwards 
passed in favour of the Huguenots deprived him of any 
arofit from this bloody dead. He afterwards commanded at 
Attgers, where h» essoUons rendered l)»a> meet unpopular 



and having long interrupted the tranquillity of Paris by 
private brawls and combats, in which he set at nought the 
terrors of the Bastile and the authority of the king, he 
became so odious to Henry III. by frequent acts of pre- 
sumption, that he gave information to Charles de Chambes, 
Count of Moatsereau, of an intrigue which Bussy carried on 
with his wife. The secret had been revealed to the king by 
his brother of Anjou, to whom Bussy had jestingly written in 
one of his letters that he ' had the game of the mighty 
master in his toils.' Montsoreau compelled the wretched 
adulteress to write a letter with her own hand, making an 
assignation in the Chateau de Constancieres, where the in- 
jured husband awaited Bussy with a numerous ambuscade 
of armed men, and, in spite of a most courageous resist- 
ance, put him to death on August 19th, 1579. (De Thou, 
lxviii. 9.) 

B ran tome (Ditcour*, lxxxv.) has made what he calls an 
Hose of Bussy. It contains nothing more than anecdotes 
of his pugnacity, which the writer mistakes for true courage, 
and a frightful picture of the misrule and demoralisation of 
the reign of Henry III. A single line in the epi'taph of Bussy, 
which is there given, conveys a finished portrait of bis cha- 
racter : — ' Bon plaisir fut sa mart, ses plaisirs ses combats.' 

BUST, in sculpture, means a statue truncated below the 
breast The etymology of the word is not very clear. The 
Romans called ' buslum' the place where they burnt the 
bodies of the dead, from ' bustum,' burnt. Bustura was 
was afterwards used for the grave in which the body was 
buried ; and lastly, in the latinity of the lower ages, for the 
dead body itself : ' Sanctorum busta,' the bodies of martyrs 
(Dueange). Bustum seems to have been used more especially 
for the trunk of the body without the head : ' Quinque 
homiaum busta sine capite cessa.' (Annal. Mediolan. in 
Muratori.) In the old French, ' bu' meant the trunk : ' Car 
ils ont hien arme le chef et le bu.' (Old French Romance, 
Dueange.) ' Busto,' in Spanish and Italian, has a similar 
meaning. The Italians call also ' busto' the stays which 
embrace and support the breast. In sculpture, however, 
bust includes the hesd, shoulders, snd breast with the 
anas truncated above the elbow, and as such, it forms a 
large department of the art Busts were mostly used by 
the antients to represent likenesses of individuals, and were 
placed either upon sepulchral monuments, or in the interior 
of houses, or in gardens. The Greek word Hermte has been 
sometimes considered as synonymous with the modern bust, 
but the Hennas were merely beads placed on a block of 
stone. 

BU8TAR, a district and town in Gundwana, the latter 
situated in 19° 31' N. lat and 89° 28' E. long. The part of 
the country in which this district occurs has been very little 
explored ; it is difficult of access, and so unhealthy as to dis- ' 
courage the visits of travellers. This district is occupied by 
a branch of the range of mountains that runs through the 
Circors parallel to the bay of Bengal. Nearly the whole of 
the country consists of hills covered with jungle, and of 
unhealthy morasses ; the remainder, constituting not more 
than one-fifteenth part of the entire area, is very imperfectly 
cultivated by the scanty population, who live almost in a 
state of nature, and subsist on the produce of the chase. 
The principal river in Bustar is the Inderowty or Indravati, 
which is not navigable owing to the rocks in its bed. The 
forests of this district abound with teak trees large enough 
for ship-building ; and it is said, that if made into rafts they 
could be floated down the Inderowty to its junction with the 
Godavery, and thence to the bay of Bengal. The river 
Mahanuddy has its source in this district and flows east- 
ward to Sumbulpore, which district it enters a few miles 
east of Sri Narrara. 

The inhabitants are extremely ignorant and superstitious ; 
the practice ef sacrificing human victims to the goddess 
Devata Iswari Devi, continued to a recent date, but has 
been stopped through the interference of the British. All 
culprits and prisoners of war, and, when this supply failed, 
their innocent fellow-countrymen were sacrificed at the 
shrine of the goddess. 

The lemindar of Bustar is subject to the Nagpore state, 
and pays to it an annual tribute of 1 5,000 rupees. 

BUSTARD, in Latin Otit, a genus of land birds whose 
proper position in the ornithological system has caused 
some embarrassment to zoologists. Temminck places it 

r'tr hia twelfth order, Cunoret (Runners), observing 
the genera StrutUo, Rhea, and Cammeriu * ought to 
bead ef thai order. Cuvkr arranges the 
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Bustards under the Prestirostret, his second family of his 
fifth order (E'cfuusieri, — Grallee, Lin.) of birds, between the 
Cassowaries on one side and (Edicnemus (thick-kneed 
bustard or stone curlew) on the other. Temminck makes 
Cursorius immediately succeed it, and observes that among 
the species of that genus the passage between Otis and 
Cursorius may be possibly found. It appears that the 
bustards partake of the organization of the struthious, 
gallinaceous, and wading birds (E'chassiers, — grallatores). 
Rhea, without alluding to the Dodo on the struthious side, 
(Edicnemus on that of the plovers, and the turkey on the 
side of the gallinaceous birds, make near approaches to the 
genus under consideration.while the Cariama of Brisson (Mi- 
crodactylut of Geoffroy, Dicholophus of llliger), a South 
American form, seems to be one of its nearest repre- 
sentatives on the new continent (Qariama). Vigors places 
the genus in his family Struthionidee— (order Rasores) — 
which occupies a position between the Craddee and the 
Telraonidee, while it approximates to the Oruidee and 
Charadrxadce in the order Grallatoret ; and, taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, this seems to be the best 
arrangement hitherto proposed. 

The bustards live generally in open countries, pre- 
ferring plains or wide-spreading extensive downs dotted 
with low bushes and underwood, localities which give 
them an opportunity of descrying their enemy from 
afar. They are said to fly but rarely,* running from 
danger with exceeding swiftness, and using their wings 
like the ostriches to accelerate their course. When they 
do take wing their flight is low, and they skim along 
the ground with a sufficiently rapid and sustained flight. 
Their food consists of vegetables, insects, worms, grain, and 
seeds. They are polygamous, one male sufficing for many 
females, which, after fecundation, live solitary. Temminck 
says that it would seem that they moult twice a-year, and 
that the males in the greatest number of species differ from 
the females in having extraordinary ornaments, and in 
possessing a more variegated plumage. He further ob- 
serves, that the young males wear the garb of the female 
during the first and second year, and adds his suspicion 
that the males in winter have the same plumage as the 
females. Cuvier notices their massy port and the slightly 
arched and vaulted upper mandible of their beak, which, 
with the little webs or palmations between the bases of 
their toes, recal the form of the gallinaceous birds ; but he 
adds that the nudity of the lower part of their legs, all their 
anatomy, and even the flavour of their flesh, place them 
among the E'chassiers, and that, as they have no hind toe, 
their smallest species approach nearly to the plovers. 

The following is the generic character given by Tem- 
minck. slightly modified. 

AW of the length of the head or shorter, straight, conical, 
compressed, or lightly depressed at the base ; point of the 
upper mandible a little arched (voutee.) 

Nostrils oval, open, approximated, distant from the base. 

Feet long, naked above the knee, three front toes short, 
united at their base, bordered by membranes. 

Wing* moderate, the third quill longest in each wing. 

Geographical attribution. The form occurs in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa ; but is not developed in America. 

European Spk 

Of these the great Bustard, Olit, and Avis tarda, of 
Belon and others, Ottarde, Houtarde, Outarde, Bistarde of 
the French, Starda and Starda commune of the Italians, 
Der grosse Trappe, Trapp, Trappgant, and Ackentrapp of 
the Germans, Abutarda (avis tarda) of the Spaniards, 
Gustard of the old Scotch, Yr arafehedydd of the Welsh, 
and Olit tarda of Linnaeus, will serve as an example. 

From passages in the ' History of Animals' (ii. 17. vi. 6), 
there can be scarcely a doubt that our great bustard is 
Aristotle's in-ic (Otis). Indeed the doubts originated in a 
misunderstood passage in the thirty-third chapter of his 
ninth book ; and it is clear from several authorities that 
the bird and the quality of its flesh were well known to the 
Greeks. Pliny evidently alludes to these birds as those 
• quas Hispania aves tardas appellat, GrsBcia otidas' {Nat. 
Hist. x. 22), though he blunders about the flesh, telling an 
absurd story of its effects, which arises from his confounding 
the in-ic with Aristotle's in-6c (Otus), an owl. 

Description. Selby's figure of the male was taken from 
a particularly fine full-grown specimen, weighing twenty- 
• 9**, awrarsr, tt» htbitt of Otu Tarda, fotU 



eight pounds, and ' shot, about six years ago,'— the date of the 
volume is 1825, — by the Rev. Robert Hamond of SwaHtxam 
in Norfolk, in whose possession it then was, as well as two 
females, and a young bird of a month old. The following 
is Selby's description : — 

Male, Bill strong, greyish white ; the under mandible 
palest. Head, nape of the neck, and ear-coverts, bluish 
grey. A streak of black passes along the crown of the 
head, reaching to the occiput. . Chin-feathers and mous- 
taches composed of long, wiry feathers, with the barb* dis- 
united and short. Fore part of the neck clothed with a 
naked bluish-black skin, extending upwards toward the 
ear-coverts, and covering the gular pouch. Sides of the 
neck white, tinged with grey ; Tower part of the neck fine 
reddish orange. At the setting on of the neck, or between 
the shoulders, is a space destitute of feathers, but covered 
with a soft grey down. Scapulars buff orange, barred and 
spotted with black. Back, rump, and tail-coverts reddish 
orange, barred and variegated with black. Greater coverts 
and some of the secondaries bluish grey, passing towards 
the tips into greyish white. Quills brownish black, with 
their shafts white. Tail-feathers white at their bases, 
passing towards the middle into brownish orange, with one 
or two black bars; the tips often white, and, when tbe 
feathers are spread laterally, forming a segment of a circle. 
Upper part of the breast reddish orange ; lower part, belly, 
and vent white. Legs black, covered with round scales. 
Irides reddish brown. 

The gular pouch is capable of containing a considerable 
quantity of water, Pennant says seven pints ; Montagu 
talks of the same number of quarts but doubts the quantity, 
as he well may, nor does he give any authority for tbe 
greater capacity. May not he have misread Pennant, 
who obtained his information from Dr. Douglas, said 
to have been the first discoverer of this reservoir? In a 
specimen mentioned by Graves, weighing twenty-two 
pounds and a half, the pouch was capable of containing 
rather more than two quarts. Dr. Douglas supposes that 
thetird fills this natural water -bag as a supply in the midst 
of those dreary plains where it is accustomed to wander ; 
and Bewick adds that one of these birds, which was kept 
in a caravan, among other animals, as a show, lived without 
drinking. It was fed with leaves of cabbages and other 
greens, and also with flesh and bread. Others conjecture 
that this pouch is a provision for conveying water to the 
female during the time of incubation and to the young. It is 
true that the female is without this appendage ; but it 
should be remembered that tbe best authorities agree in 
stating that the male is never seen in close company with 
the female excepting before incubation. Some again sup- 
pose that the use of this bag is to enable the bird to eject 
the water by muscular compression in the faces of birds or 
beasts of prey, by way of a defence. The average length 
of a male is three feet three inches. 

FemaU.— Head and forepart of the neck of a deeper grey, 
and without the moustaches and gular pouch. Back of the 
lower part of the neck reddish orange. The other parts of 
the plumage similar to that of the other sex. Size seldom 
more than one-third of that of the male. 

Young. — At a month old covered with a buff-coloured 
down, barred upon the back, wings, and sides with black. 

Locality. — Johnston censures Pliny for saying that the 
bustard is peculiar to Spain, observing that among other 
localities it is a native of Boeotia, in the neighbourhood of 
the Cephissus ; and the editor of the last edition of Pennant 
says that the bird, still retaining its antient name (.Otis), 
is found in all the great plains of Greece. Aldrovandus 
observes that Italy has none of these birds, unless they 
were brought over accidentally by tempests ; but Willughby, 
in his text, says, ' We, when we travelled in Italy, did see 
in the market at Modena a bustard to be sold, whence we 
suspect that there are of them in that country.' In bis 
preface however he corrects himself, saying, 4 1 am now 
persuaded that the Stella avis of Aldrovandus is a different 
kind from the bustard, and that the bird we saw in the 
market at Modena was this Stella, for to my best remem- 
brance it was much less than a bustard, and therefore I 
revoke what was said in contradiction to Aldrovandus his 
affirmation, that the bustard is a stranger to Italy ; but it 
is very likely that this Stella avis is the same with the 
Anas campestris of Bellonius.' The bird alluded to last 
by Willughby is the Field-duck; Cane petiire, of the 
French, Otis tetrax of Linnaeus, our Little Bustard, and 
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Prince Bonaparte mentions it as occurring near Rome in 
the winter, but very rarely, and praises the delicacy of its 
flesh, ' Came squisita, ricercatissima.' He omits the Great 
Bustard entirely, and no doubt intentionally. Yet Selby 
says, ' It is found in some provinces of France and in parts 
of Germany and Italy. It is common in Russia and on 
the extensive plains of Tartary;' and Temminck states 
that it inhabits some departments of France, of Italy, and 
Germany ; that it is less abundant towards the north than in 
the south ; and that it is very rarely and accidentally found 
in Holland. Graves relates that the species is dispersed 
over the southern parts of Europe, and the more temperate 
parts of Africa, and is very abundant in some parts of Spain 
and Portugal. In our own islands, the increase of popula- 
tion and civilization, followed by greater demands on the 
land, and consequently oy an extension of cultivated sur- 
face, have so reduced the bustards that, unless care be 
taken to preserve the few which remain, they will soon be 
numbered among the other extinct species of our Fauna. 
We will endeavour to trace the old British localities of these 
noble birds. "They are called,' says Willughby, 'by the 
Scots GustarcUe, as Hector Boethius witnesseth in these 
words : — In March, a province of Scotland, are birds bred, 
called in the vulgar dialect Gustardet, the colour of whose 
feathers and their flesh is not unlike the partridges, but the 
bulk of their body exceeds the swans.' The editor of the 
last edition of Pennant states that, in Sir Robert Sibbald's 
time, they were found fn the Mers, but that he believes 
that they are now extinct in Scotland. Willughby also 
says (1678), ' On Newmarket and Royston Heaths, in Cam- 
bridgeshire and Suffolk, and elsewhere, in wasts and plains 
they are found with us.' Ray (17134 thus writes:— 'In 
campis gpatiosis circa Novum M ercatum (Newmarket) et 
Royston oppida in agro Cantabrigiensi, inque planitie, ut 
audio, Salisburiensi, et alibi in vastis et apertis locis, in- 
venitur.' In Brookes' s Ornithology (1761) the following 
passage occurs : — 'This bird (the bustard) is bred in several 
parts of Europe, and particularly in England, especially 
on Salisbury Plain, Newmarket and Royston Heaths, in 
Cambridgeshire and Suffolk ; for it delights in large open 
places. The flesh is in high esteem, and perhaps the more 
so because it is not very easy to come at Pennant says, 
' These birds inhabit most of the open countries of the 
south and east parts of this island from Dorsetshire as far 
as the Wolds in Yorkshire.' 

The editor of the last edition (1812) observes that 'the 
breed is now nearly extirpated, except on the downs of 
Wiltshire, where it is also very scarce.' The figure of the 
male bird given by Graves is said to have been drawn from 
one taken alive on Salisbury Plain in 1797. Montagu, in 
bis Dictionary (1802), says, that in this locality it had be- 
come very rare from the great price given for the eggs and 
young to hatch and rear in confinement In his Supple- 
ment (1813) he states that not one had been seen there for 
two or three years previous. We are old enough to re- 
member seeing one, and sometimes two, bustards as the 
crowning ornaments of the magnificent Christmas larder 
at the Bush Inn, Bristol, in the reign of John Weeks, of 
hospitable memory : and we have heard, too, a romantic 
story of the last of the Salisbury Plain bustards (a female) 
coming into a farmer's barton, as if giving herself up. 
Graves says that, in the spring of 1814, he saw Jive birds 
on the extensive plains between Thetford and Brandon, in 
Norfolk, from which neighbourhood, in 1819, he received 
a single egg, which had been found in a large warren. 
In the autumn of 1819, he adds, a large male bird, which 
had been surprised by a dog on Newmarket Heath, was 
sold in Leadenhall Market for five guineas; and in the 
same year, he continues, a female was captured, under 
similar circumstances, on one of the moors in Yorkshire. 
When the mania for real British specimens of birds was 
prevalent, the bustards suffered not' a little. We know a 
collector who, about the year 1816, had nine dead bustards 
before him together: they came from Norfolk. Bustards 
have been heard of within these last few years on North 
Stow Heath, near Culford, in the neighbourhood of Bury 
St Edmund's ; and we are happy to be able to state that in 
the locality from whence Selby obtained his specimen, the 
bustard is still in existence and most carefully preserved. 
In this, the western part of Norfolk, a nest is generally 
Hatched off every year. In the summer of 1834 a nest of 
three eggs was hatched in an open corn-field about half a 
mile from High House ; and, in December in that year, 



three great bustards were seen about a mile from it They 
shift about from place to place, and are seldom seen but in 
the open country. We earnestly hope that every one, 
sportsman or no sportsman, will respect this little remnant 
of the numerous nocks which once graced our island, and 
second the endeavours of the spirited owner of the property 
on which they have foun4 refuge to save the breed of this 
noble bird from utter extinction in England. In the eastern 
part of the county we fear that it is quite lost though it 
was comparatively common some time ago. It is the more 
necessary to impress on our readers the importance of 
abstaining from the preserved few above alluded to, be- 
cause there is not much hope of replenishing the breed 
by captive birds. Graves's male bird above mentioned 
lived about three years in confinement; and, though a 
female was procured from the continent, she never laid 
while confined. These birds ate turnip, cabbage, and let- 
tuce leaves, also the blades of young corn; during the 
winter they were fed with grain, which they always preferred 
when soaked in water ; they would likewise devour worms 
and slugs. 

Food. — Willughby says that the bustard feeds upon corn, 
seeds of herbs, colewort, dandelion leaves, &c. In the 
vtomach of one which he dissected he found a great quan- 
tity of hemlock- seed, with three or four grains df barley, 
and that in harvest time. Brookes states that they feed 
upon frogs, mice, small birds, and different kinds of insects. 
Pennant makes their food to consist of corn and other 
vegetables, and those large earth-worms that appear on the 
Downs before sun-rising in the summer. Montagu states 
it to be green corn, the tops of turnips, and various other 
vegetables, as well as worms ; but adds, that they have 
been known to eat frogs, mice, and young birds of the 
smaller kind, which they can swallow whole. Turnip-tops 
are certainly a favourite article of diet with these birds ; and 
we believe that the nine bustards above-mentioned owed 
their fate to their fondness for this vegetable — being laid 
in wait for at their feeding-time. Temminck says that 
their nourishment consists very much of insects and worms, 
and also of grain and seeds. 

Propagation. — The eggs, two in number generally, 
sometimes three, are laid upon the bare ground, which is 
often a little hollowed out by the female (occasionally, 
says Selby, among clover, but more frequently in* corn- 
fields), early in the spring. They rather exceed those 
of a turkey in size, -and their colour is a yellowish 
brown, inclining to oil-green, with slight darker variations. 
Time of incubation four weeks. The young as soon as 
hatched follow the parent, but are incapable of flight for a 
long time. 

Habit*.— The extreme rapidity of their running, and the 
unwillingness to rise on the wing exhibited by these birds, 
have been the theme of most ornithologists. We have also 
many accounts of their being coursed with dogs. The fol- 
lowing is from Brookes : — ' There are also bustards in 
France, which frequent large open plains, particularly near 
Chalons, where, in the winter-time, there are great num- 
bers of them seen together. There is always one placed as 
a sentinel, at some distance from the flock, which gives 
notice to the rest of any danger. They raise themselves 
from the ground with great difficulty ; for they run some- 
times a good way, beating their wings before they fly. 
They take them with a hook baited with an apple or flesh. 
Sometimes fowlers shoot them as they lie concealed behind 
some eminence, or on a load of straw ; others take them 
with greyhounds, which often catch them before they are 
able to rise.' Selby, who has evidently had good opportu- 
nities of observation, thus writes in his Illustrations : — ' Al- 
though in a state of confinement the bustard becomes 
tolerably tame to those who are in the habit of attending 
it, yet it displays at all times considerable ferocity towards 
strangers ; and nil attempts to continue the breed in that 
state have been without success. With respect to its habits 
in the wild state, it is so shy as seldom to be approached 
within gun-shot; invariably selecting the centre of the 
largest inclosure, where it walks slowly about, or stands 
with the head reposing backwards upon the bare part of its 
neck, and frequently with one leg drawn up. Upon being 
disturbed, so far from running in preference to flight (as 
has been often described), it rises upon the wing with great 
facility, and flies with much strength and swiftness, usually 
to another haunt, which will sometimes be at the distance 
of six or seven miles. It has also been said, that in former 
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days, when the species was of common occurrence, it was a 
practice to run the young birds (before they were able to 
flv) with greyhounds. So far from this possibility existing 
with the present remnant of the breed, the young birds, 
upon being alarmed, constantly squat close to the ground, 
in the same manner as the young of the lapwing, golden 
plover, &c, and in that position are frequently taken by 
hand ; indeed this is even the habit of the female during 
incubation.' Selby's remarks on its powers of flying are 
corroborated by the ' Bookeof Falconricor Hawking' (1611), 
where under the head of 'Other flights to the Held called 
Cieat flights,' at p. 83, we find it thus written : — ' There is 
yet another kind of flight to the flelde, called the great 
flight, as to the cranes, wild geese, bustard, bird of para- 
dise, bittors, shovelars, hearons, and many other such like, 
nnd these you may flee from the fist, which is properly 
tearmed the source. Neverthelesse, in this kind of hawk- 
ing, which is called the Great Flight, the falcons or other 
hawks cannot well accomplish their flight at the cranes, 
bustard, or such like, unlesse they have the hclpe of some 
spaniell, or such dogge, wel inured and taught for that 
purpose with your hawlce. Forasmuch as great flights re- 
quire pleasant ayde and assistance, yea and that with great 
diligence.' As an article of food the flesh of the bustard 
is held in great estimation. It is dark in colour, short in 
fibre, but sweet and well flavoured. In the last edition of 
Montagu's Dictionary it is stated, that in 1804 one was shot 
and taken to Plymouth market, where a publican purchased 
for a shilling what would have fetched two or three guineas 
where its value was known. It was however rejected at the 
second table as improper food, in consequence of the pectoral 
muscles differing in colour from the other parts of the bre.ast, 
as in some of the grouse. There were country gentlemen 
supping at the inn on the following evening, and hearing of 
the circumstance, they desired that they might be intro- 
duced to the princely bird, and partook of it cold at their 
repast. The bustard seems, with accidental exceptions, to 
have always brought high prices. We do not indeed find 
it at the feast given at the ' intronazation' of Georgo Novell, 
A rchbishop of York, in the reign of Edward IV.; but, in 
the Earl of Northumberland's household book, it appears 
among the birds appropriated to his lordship's table*; it has 
no price placed opposite to it, as in the case of all the other 
lords with one other exception. 




[Otin Turda. Famale.] 

Asiatic Specks. _ 

We select Otis nigriceps as an example. The specimen 
from which the figure in Mr. Gould's magnificent work 
('Century of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains') was 
taken, was brought from the highlands of the Himalaya ; 
but it is by no means confined to that locality. Col. Sykes 
observed it in the wide and open country of the Mahrattas, 
where it lives in large flocks, and where it is considered one 
of the greatest delicacies as an article of lbod. It is indeed 
so abundant in the Deccan, that Col. Sykes records, in I 
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Proceeding* of the Zoological Society, that mm gmtt— Ml 
•hot nearly a thousand. 

Description. Male— Body above, pale bay, lightly un- 
dulated with rufous-brown ; neck, a few spots on the wings, 
and belly, white ; the head, which is crested, the outer wing- 
coverts, the quills, and the large mark on the breast, black ; 
irides deep-brown ; bill and feet yellowish. Length, inclu- 
sive of tail, 56 J inches ; tail, 13$ inches. 

Ftmal».— She resembles the male in plumage, out is only 
Al\ inches, including the tail, which is 104 inches. 

The male is furnished with the gular pouch, like Otis 
tarda. 

Egg. — Col. Sykes found only one in a hole in the earth 
on the open plain, and that considerably advanced in the 
process of incubation. In shape it was a perfect oval ; and 
in colour a brown-olive, with obscure blotches of darker 
brown-olive. Length 3^ inches, diameter 2 T % inches. 

African Species. 

Otis candescent. Description. — Summit of the head 
marked with black and reddish zig-zags, straight and nearly 
approximated. Above the eyes extends a large whitish 
band, punctured as it were with brown : plumes near the 
ear-opening of a clear ruddy colour. Under the neck a 
demi-circular band of pure white ; and below, another twice 
as large, of deep black. Front of the neck, breast, and all 
the other lower parts of a lead-colour. All the upper parts 
of the body of a reddish or yellowish brown, marked with 
black zig-zags and dots very near together. Lower coverts 
of the wings and tail-feathers unspotted, ruddy. End of the 
tail black, tinged with brown. Quills black. Feet yellowish- 
green. Bill brown, yellow at the base. Length 20 inches ; 
height, when erect, 17 inches 6 lines. 

Le Vaillant discovered this species in the interior of South 
Africa, inhabiting the Caffre country, and some parts of the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope. Temminck, from whom 
the description and figure are taken, says that he is ignorant 
whether the female differs in plumage from the male, of 
which latter sex were the two individuals be had seen. 
There are specimens in the Museums of Paris and of the 
Pays-Bas. 




[Otis CocruleBcenfc Male.] 

Though wo have laid it down as a general rule not to carry 
our illustrations beyond one species of a section, the habits 
of one of the following bustards, and the unusual size of the 
other, must be our apology for shortly noticing them. 

Otis Denhami, the African bustard met with by Major 
Denham near the larger towns, did not occur in any great 
abundance. It frequented moist places, where the herbage 
was pure and fresh, and where it was taken in snares by the 



natives for food. It was almost invariably tent singly, 
Major Denham never having observed a pair together more 
than once. It was always found in company with gazelles • 
whenever a bustard was observed it was certain that the 
gazelles were not far distant. Major Denham praises its 
large and brilliant eye. The Arabs are accustomed to com- 
pare the eyes of their most beautiful women to those of the 
Oubara, which seems to be a general name for the bustards 
in Africa. Gmelin has given the title as a specific distinc- 
tion to an African bustard smaller than Major Denham "s, 
which is 3 feet 9 inches in length*. But this is small in 
comparison with the bustard (Otis Kori) discovered by 
Mr. Burchell in South Africa, for that stood upwards of 
S feet high, and may be considered the most gigantic de- 
velopment of the form hitherto observed. 

Burchell, in his travels in the interior of Southern Africa, 
a book which, in addition to its other attractions, contains 
much valuable zoological information, communicated by an 
acute and accurate observer of nature, gives the following 
account of bis becoming possessed of this noble bustard on 
the banks of the Gariep. ' We shot a large bird of tin 
bustard kind, whioh was called Wilde Paauw (Wild Pea- 
cock). This name is here very wrongly applied, as the 
bird to which it properly belongs differs from this in every 
respect. There are indeed three, or perhaps four, birds to 
which, in different districts, this appellation is given. The 
present species, which is called Kori in the Sichuana lan- 
guage, measured, in extent of wing, not less than seven 
feet, and in bulk and weight was almost greater than mine 
of the people could manage. The under part of the body 
was white, but the upper part was covered with fine lines 
of black on a light chestnutrcoloured ground. The tail and 
quill feathers partook of the general colouring of the back : 
the shoulders were marked with large blotches of black and 
white, and the top of the head was black ; the feathers of 
the occiput were elongated into a crest ; those of the neck 
were also elongated, loose, narrow, and pointed, and were 
of a whitish colour marked with numerous transverse lines 
of black. The irides were of a beautiful, pellucid, change- 
»hU, nilvorv. femipineoua colour. A representation of the 
head of the Kori Bustard (here copied), is given at the end 
of the chapter. Its body was so thickly protected by feathers 
that our largest sized shot made no impression ; and, taught 
by experience, tho hunters never fire at it but with a bullet. 
It is reckoned the best of the winged game in tho country, 
not only on account of its size, but because it is always 
found to abound in fat. The meat of it is not unlike that 
of a turkey, but is certainly superior, as possessing tho 




In the first part of the 3rd vol. of the 'Descriptive and 
illustrated Catalogue of the physiological series of com- 
parative Anatomy,' contained in the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in London, a work in every way 
worthy of the grand collection which it describes, there is 
represented at plate 33, fig. 3, the head of a bustard (Otis 
tarda) with the auditor)' feathers or ' auriculars' spread out, 
so as to expose the external aperture and passage of tho 
ear: the anterior feathers being shown as pressed forwards, 
and the posterior feathers in their place, the anterior sur- 
face of the external meatus and the niembrana tympani 
j are brought into view. 

• SMlYamh of Deoham and Clapperton. Appenlix, p. 1 19, 4to. edition. 
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BUTCHER-BIRD. [Laniad*.] 
BUTE. JOHN STUART, third EARL OF. was the 
eldest son of John earl of Bute, in the Scottish peerage, and 
of Lady Anne Campbell, daughter of the first duke of Ar- 
gyll. He was born in 1713, and received his education at 
Eton. He was introduced to public life in February, 1737. 
by being elected one of the sixteen Scottish representative 
peers. Such at least is the common account, which adds 
that he was sent up in the same character to every suc- 
ceeding parliament till the year 1 780. But in a sketch of 
his early life, quoted from a publication called ' The Con- 
trast,' in the ' History of the Late Minority,' it is said, ' He 
was a man that at no time of life had opportunity or inclina- 
tion of applying to business. When young he was disposed 
to gaiety ; and though having been at the close of a session 
elected one of the sixteen peers, yet by his opposing, right 
or wrong, all measures of government, he was at the next 
election excluded, and then in disgust retired to an isle in 
the kingdom of Scotland, where he spent many years in 
close monasterial retirement.' If all this ever happened, it 
probably took place, not in 1737, but some years before, on 
his coming of age. 

From 1737 he appears to have proceeded in a steady 
course of court favour. In that year he was appointed one 
of the Lords Commissioners of Police in Scotland, a Board 
which was suppressed in 1 782. It was probably in this year 
also that he was introduced to the notice of Frederick Prince 
of Wales. Of the circumstances of this introduction ' The 
Contrast' gives the following curious account: — ' The duchess 
of Queensberry having entertained her friends with the 
play of the Fair Penitent, the part of Lothario fell to the 
lot of his lordship, in which he succeeded so much better 
than in his late performances in the character of a states- 
man, that he was greatly admired, and particularly by his 
late Royal Highness Frederick Prince of Wales, who took 
great notice of this occasional Roscius, and invited him to 
Leicester House.' In August, 1 738, he was made a Knight 
of the Thistle, and a few days after one of the Lords of the 
Bedchamber to the prince. On the death of Frederick in 
March, 1751, Lord Bute retired for some time to the coun- 
try ; but he is believed to have been consulted by the prin- 
cess in regard to all points connected with the education of 
her son, afterwards George III. He was eventually ap- 
pointed Groom of the Stole to that young prince. • When 
it was proposed to settle the present king's household, as 
prince of Wales,' says Junius (note to Letter XXXV.), ' it 
is well known that the earl of Bute was forced into it in 
direct opposition to the late king's inclination. That was the 
salient point from which all the mischiefs and disgraces of 
the present reign took life and motion. From that moment 
Lord Bute never suffered the prince of Wales to be an in- 
stant out of his sight' Mr. Adolphus, in his ' History of 
the Reign of George III.,' states that Blackstone at that 
time put the most interesting parts of his 'Commentaries' 
into the hands of Lord Bute, by whom they were laid before 
the prince. Various notices respecting Lord Bute, while 
holding office in the establishment of Leicester House, may 
be found in the ' Diary' of Bubb Dodtngton. 

On the accession of George HI. (October, 1760), Lord 
Bute, who had obtained a great ascendency over the mind 
of his pupil, was sworn a member of the privy council, and 
made Groom of the Stole. In March, 1761, he resigned that 
office, and was appointed one of the principal Secretaries of 
State. This elevation of the favourite to a place in the 
government was effected by the dismissal of Mr. Legge, the 
able chancellor of the exchequer, and by the concerted 
resignation of the earl of Holderness, into whose place Bute 
stepped, in consideration of a handsome pension, and the 
reversion of the wardenship of the Cinque Ports. Mr. Pitt 
however still continued for some time longer nominally at the 
head of the administration. On the 5th of October Mr. Pitt 
retired from the cabinet before the growing influence of the 
new secretary. Of the heads of the old Whig connexion, 
the duke of Newcastle, who was First Lord of the Treasury, 
still clung to office ; but at length, on the 29th of May, 
1762, he resigned, and Lord Bute was appointed his suc- 
cessor. On the 22nd of September following he was ad- 
mitted a Knight of the Garter. On the 4th of April, 1761, 
his countess had been created a British peeress, by the title 
of Baroness Mountstuarfr, with remainder to her issue male 
by his lordship. 

The history of the administration of Lord Bute belongs to 
the history of the country. It is written by the pen of a 



bitter opponent, in the first eleven chapters of the work en- 
titled ' The History of the Minority,' the object of which is 
a defence of the politics of Lord Chatham and Earl Temple. 
Wilkes's weekly paper, the ' North Briton,' which began 
and ended with Lord Bute's administration, is also through- 
out occupied in the abuse of his lordship and everything 
connected with him. The ' North Briton' was set up in 
opposition to the 'Briton,' a paper established in the inte- 
rest of the minister. One of the principal objects of Burke's 
celebrated ' Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discon- 
tents' (published in 1780), is to expose what he describes as 
the new project or system of government contrived and at- 
tempted to be carried into effect by this minister. But he 
observes, ' This system has not arisen solely from the ambi- 
tion of Lord Bute, but from the circumstances which fa- 
voured it. . . . We should have been tried with it if the 
earl of Bute had never existed ; and it will want neither a 
contriving head nor active members, when the earl of Bute 
exists no longer.' Lord Bute occupies a large share of the 
latter part of Dodington's ' Diary,' which however only come* 
down to the 6th of February, 1761 ; but Mr. Adolphus, in 
the Appendix to the first volume of his History, has printed 
a series of ' Letters between Lord Bute and Lord Meicombe 
(Dodington) on the state of parties and politics, previous to 
and during Lord Bute's administration,' which he had ob- 
tained from Mr. Penruddocke Wyndham, the publisher of 
the ' Diary.' 

Whatever were his merits or his demerits. Lord Bute was 
certainly the most unpopular English minister of modern 
times. While be madly attempted to govern the country 
by the king's name alone, he had opposed to him not only 
all the old factions of the state, which he aimed at putting 
down and destroying, but the whole nation. Forced by 
circumstances, therefore, as well as on principle, for he pro- 
fessed to hold the doctrine that the ministers were not really 
the executive government, but literally only the servants or 
clerks of the crown, he surrounded himself while in power 
by individuals in general utterly incapable of adding strength 
to his ministry by their abilities or personal importance. The 
late Lord Liverpool, indeed, then Mr. Jenkinson, was his 
private secretary ; but his chancellor of the exchequer, for 
instance, was Sir Francis Dashwood, afterwards Lord De- 
spenser, a person wholly incompetent. 

The only important event in Lord Bute's administration 
was the termination of the war with France, by the peace of 
Paris, concluded February 1 0th, 1 763. It was long a strong 
popular belief that the English minister was bribed by 
France to consent to this treaty ; but no evidence worthy of 
credit was ever brought forward to confirm this rumour. 
On the 8th of April, 1 763, Lord Bute suddenly resigned. 
His friends generally gave out at the time that he bad 
taken office only with the purpose of bringing the war to an 
end, and that in now retiring he only followed a determi- 
nation which he had from the first openly avowed. His own 
account however is somewhat different, as it is given in a 
letter to a friend, which has been published by Mr. Adol- 
phus. — ' Single,' he there says, ' in a cabinet of my own 
forming, no soul in the house of lords to support me except 
two peers (Lords Denbigh and Pomfret), both the secretaries 
of state silent, and the lord chief justice, whom I brought 
myself into office, voting for me, yet speaking against me — 
the ground I tread upon is so hollow, that I am afraid not 
only of falling myself, but of involving my royal master in 
my ruin : it is time for me to retire.' His lordship's own 
powers of oratory were not such as to make up for the 
silence of his colleagues. He expressed himself with a 
deliberate pomposity of utterance, his words slowly dropping 
out at regular intervals, which the witty Charles Towns- 
hend used to call the minister's minute guns. 

Though Lord Bute retired from office he still retained the 
confidence of the king ; and he undoubtedly nominated his 
immediate successors. In the following August, also, when 
the sudden death of the earl of Egrcmont, one of the secre- 
taries of state, again shook the new cabinet, he engaged in 
a negotiation, which came to nothing, with the view of 
bringing Lord Chatham into office. Lord Bute's continued 
influence, as supposed to be exerted behind the throne, was 
long a favourite topic of popular declamation ; but certainly 
no proof of the fact was ever brought forward. We have 
heard on good authority, that not long after he ceased to be 
minister, the king one day met him in the gardens at 
Kew, and turned his back upon him. 

According to Sir Egerton Brydges, in nis edition of Col- 
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lins's ' Peerage,' Lord Bute ' passed the last six or seven 
years of his life in the most deep and unbroken retirement, 
principally at a marine villa, which he built on the edge of 
the cliff at Cbristchurch, in Hampshire, overlooking the 
Needles and the Isle of Wight. Here his principal delight 
was to listen to the melancholy roar of the sea.' ' He was 
more fond of the sciences,' it is added, ' than of works of 
imagination ; but his favourite study was botany, on which 
he printed at his own expense a work in nine volumes 
quarto, of plates appertaining only to England. Only twelve 
copies were printed, of which the expense amounted to 
10,000/.' Lord Bute had the merit of being a liberal patron 
of men of genius, both in literature and the arts. Among 
others, Dr. Johnson, and Home, the author of the tragedy 
of * Douglas,' were indebted to him, the one for a pension, 
the other for a place. The architects George and Robert 
Adams, and Joshua Kirby, were all employed and munifi- 
cently encouraged by him. The first part of Kirby's ' Per- 
spective of Architecture' (published in 1761) contains ' the 
description and use of a new instrument, called the Archi- 
tectonic Sextor,' which is stated to have been invented by 
the Earl of Bute. He employed Robert Adams to build a 
splendid mausion for him at Luton Hoo, near St. Alban's, 
where he amassed a valuable library, and one of the richest 
collections of paintings, especially of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools, in the kingdom. (See a description of the library 
and gallery in the Gentleman's Magazine fox 1817, Part 
2nd.) He died at his house in South Audley-street, Lon- 
don, on the 10th of March, 1 792. He had married in 1 736, 
Mary, the only daughter of Edward Wortley Montagu, of 
Wortley, in Yorkshire : and by that lady, who eventually 
inherited a large fortune by the death of her brother, Ed- 
ward W. Montagu, the traveller, he had seven sons and six 
daughters. His eldest son was, in 1796, created Marquess 
of Bute, in the British peerage. 
BUTE A. [Ptkrocarpus.] 

BUTESHIRE consists of the islands of Bute, Arran, 
Inchmarnock, and the Cumbraes, in the Frith of Clyde, on 
the W. coast of Scotland. {Arran.] 

The island of Bute is about 6 miles from Ayrshire, and 
half a mile from Cowal in Argyleshire. It is about 18 
miles long and 4 or 5 in breadth. To the N. it is elevated, 
rocky, and barren ; the central part is diversified by hills, 
valleys, and fertile tracts; and the S. end is hilly and 
divided from the rest of the island by a low and sandy 
plain called Langal-chorid. From Kilohattan Hill, in the 
S. district, there is an extensive prospect. The coast is 
rocky and indented by bays ; the soil consists of clay, 
loam, and sand, with moss lying on gravel. The greater 
part of the arable land is inclosed and cultivated ; bar- 
ley, oats and potatoes are raised : turnips and artificial 
grasses have been introduced with success. 

The minerals are limestone, freestone, slate, and some 
indifferent coal. Beds of coral and shells of considerable 
thickness are found in many places half a mile from the 
sea-coast. Rothesay, a small royal burgh on the N.E. coast 
at the bottom of an extensive bay, was formerly frequented 
by herring-boats, and it is now a favourite watering-place. 
The castle, which was sometimes inhabited by the kings of 
Scotland, and afterwards by the Bute family, was burnt in 
1685 by the Marquis of Argyle, and is now in ruins. In 
former times there were 10 or 12 churches and 30 her- 
mitages in this island. In the S. part of the island there 
is a place called the Devil's Cauldron, which is formed of 
stone without cement ; the walls are now only a few feet in 
height and 10 in breadth; the area 30 feet in diameter: 
the object of the erection is unknown. 

Inchmarnock, an island on the W. coast of Bute, about 
a mile in length, contains 120 acres of arable land and 340 
of moor and pasture. Its minerals and agricultural pro- 
ducts are the same as Bute : it was a seat oi the Culdees. 

The Cumbraes are two islands opposite the E. coast of 
Bute, and separated from Amringham, in Ayrshire, by 
a narrow channel called Fairly Road. Little Cumbrae is 
a mile long and half a mile broad. A lighthouse 
was erected on the highest part of the island in 1750. 
Great Cumbrae, two miles from Ayrshire and three from 
Bute, is separated from Little Cumbrae by a channel three- 
quarters of a mile broad. It is about 1\ miles long and 
1} broad. The surface contains 2300 acres, a few of which 
are under cultivation. The village of Milnport has a con- 
venient harbour, and is frequented as a watering-place. On 
the E. coast two rocks called Rippel Walls, distant from 



each other 500 feet, and stretching in parallel lines across 
a plain, are composed of the same materials as the basaltic 
rocks at S tafia, but arc not columnar. 

By the Scotch Reform Act the burgh of Rothesay was 
made part of the county of Bute, which sends one mem- 
ber to parliament. 

Tbe population of Buteshire, in 1831, was 14,151. The 
island of Little Cumbrae was inhabited in 1631 by three 
families, those of a grazier or rabbit-catcher, a fisherman, 
and a lighthouse keeper, making in all 1 7 persons. More 
than 200 males, upwards of twenty years of age, are em- 
ployed as weavers in the county of Bute : of these 90 are 
in the parish of Rothesay, 66 in Great Cumbrae, and 46 
at Kilmory weave cotton goods in a wholesale manner, the 
intercourse of that place with Glasgow by steam-boats being 
cheap and rapid. Since 1821 the population of the parishes 
of Kilbride and Kilmory have respectively diminished 58 
and 56 persons, owing to emigration to America. The 
enlargement of farms and removal of cotters has decreased, 
the population of the parish of Rothesay 333 persons, while 
the influx of strangers has added to the burgh 710 persons. 

From the returns from sheriffs in 1826, it appears that 
the number of schools in Buteshire was then two schools in 
the parish of Cumbrae, a parish-school containing eighty 
scholars, and a private one containing thirty-five ; the pri- 
vate schoolmaster was supported, by fees of 2s. ad. per 
quarter for reading, and 3s. for writing, and by working at 
the looms during vacant hours. The parish schoolmaster 
was supported by school-fees, and a salary which amounted 
for tbe year ending 1835 to 30/. Gaelic and English have 
both been taught from time immemorial in the parish of 
Kilmory. It has five schools, attended by about forty pupils, 
each ; the teachers of each of which receive a portion of the 
salary. . Besides these there are seven private ; they are 
taught only during the summer and winter quarters, and 
their average attendance is about thirty-five. There are 
three teachers who have salaries on a legal provision in the 
parish of Kilbride ; and besides these there are two other 
schools, to one of which there is a small salary attached. 
By the Scotch Reform Bill the borough of Rothesay was 
made part of the countv of Bute. 

BUTLER, CHARLES, was born in London of a Roman 
Catholic family in 1 750. He was the son of Mr. James 
Butler, who was the youngest son of Simon Butler of Apple- 
tree, Northamptonshire : his mother's name was Grano. 
After receiving the rudiments of education at a Roman 
Catholic school at Hammersmith, he was sent to the 
English college at Douay, where, according to his own 
account, the scholars were excellently instructed in their 
religion, and the classics were well taught ; ' but writing, 
arithmetic, and geography were little thought of, modern 
history was scarcely mentioned, and but small regard was 
paid to manners.' The discipline was somewhat ascetic, 
and its object was far more to qualify those trained under 
it to become obedient members of a particular church, than 
to be useful and active citizens of general society. 

From Douay Mr. Butler removed to Lincoln's Inn, where 
he entered on the study of the law, and ultimately practised 
as a conveyancer: the remainder of his life may be com- 
prised in the history of his numerous publications. He 
first appeared before the public anonymously, in an essay 
published in 1773, ' On Houses of Industry,' written at the 
request of Sir Harbord Harbord, afterwards Lord Suffield, 
and of a Mr. Chad, afterwards created a baronet. It chiefly 
related to the county of Norfolk, beyond which, as its author 
very modestly says of it, it obtained very little circulation. 
Five years afterwards he wrote a more important pamphlet 
' On the Legality of Impressing Seamen.' It was favour- 
ably received, and procured for him the acquaintance of 
Lord Sandwich, at that time first lord of the admiralty, who 
wrote a few pages in the second edition, and of Wedderburne, 
then solicitor-general, and afterwards Lord Loughborough. 
The chief arguments and authorities were taken from.the 
speech of Sir Michael Forster, in the case of Alexander 
Broadfoot, who was indicted for the murder of a sailor, being 
one of a party that endeavoured to impress him. So little ori- 
ginal matter is added in the pamphlet to the arguments of Sir 
M. Forster, that Mr. Butler afterwards refused to admit it into 
the general collection of his works. In the following year Mr. 
Butler prepared a speech, which Lord Sandwich delivered 
in the House of Lords, in defence of his government of 
Greenwich Hospital ; and about the same time, in conjunc- 
tion with • Mr. Wilkes, he appeared as an inquirer into the 
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authorship of Junius. A letter, including the results of 
their conversations, was printed without Mr. Butler's know- 
ledge in the ' Anti-Jacobin Review,' and it is reprinted in 
his ' Reminiscences.' It rather disputes the claims of all 
the candidates who have been brought forward from time to 
time, than affirms the pretensions of any one of them. In 
the additional remarks made on the reprint in the ' Remi- 
niscences,' Mr. Butler seems inclined to believe that Junius 
himself has never been detected ; that he was of too high 
a rank to be bought, and that Sir Philip Francis was his 
amanuensis. ~ Mr. Butler next engaged himself in the pro- 
fessional task of continuing and completing Mr. Hargrove's 
edition of 'Coke upon Littleton.' Eleven years had been 
employed by the first editor on half of the work. Four terms 
was the short period allotted to Mr. Butler for the execution 
of the remainder. The value of the original is well known 
to lawyers, but it perhaps is scarcely so well appreciated 
without the bar as it deserves to be. The following testi- 
mony may be little expected : — ' It is very remarkable,' says 
Mr. Butler, ' that some English gentlemen, nowise con- 
nected with the profession of the law, beguiled their tedious 
exile at Verdun with a serious perusal of Coke upon Little- 
ton, and have often spoken of the great mental delight 
which it afforded them.' Numerous editions of Coke 
upon Littleton followed at intervals during the life of 
Mr. Butler. To this work succeeded ' Hone Juridicse 
subsecivss, being a connected series of notes respecting 
the geography, chronology, and literary history of the 
principal codes and original documents pf the Grecian, 
Roman, feudal, and canon law ;' an outline of very great 
use to the historian as well as to the lawyer. Mr. Butler 
also superintended a new edition of Fearne's 'Essay on 
Contingent Remainders,' and he contributed to Mr. Sea- 
ward's * Anecdotes' an ' Essay on the Character of Lord 
Mansfield's Forensic Eloquence.' The 'Horss BiblicaV 
comes next, and is perhaps the most popular of all Mr. 
Butler's works, it had long engaged his thoughts, and 
a private edition of the first part had been printed before 
its completion in 1797. The first part professes to 
contain an historical and literary account of the original 
text, early versions, and printed editions of the Old and 
New Testaments ; the second to embrace a similar account 
of the Koran, the Zend- Avasta, the Kings, and the Edda. 
It is free from party theological spirit, and it speedily ran 
through five editions. In 1806 the great change in the 
constitution of the Austrian dominions induced Mr. Butler to 
draw up, chiefly from Anderson and Koch, a succinct his- 
tory of the geographical and political revolutions of the 
German empire ; and his pen, for the remainder of his life, 
was largely employed oh subjects regarding his own church, 
which are collected in his general works. Among them are 
several biographies, drawn up with spirit and accuracy; 
lives of Bossuet, of Fenelon, of AbbS de Rancfi, abbot of 
La Trappe, of St. Vincent Of Paul, of Erasmus, of 
Grotius, of Henri Marie de Boudon, of Thomas a Kempis, 
of the Chancellor L'HOpital, &c, and of his own uncle 
the Rev. Alban Butler, author of ' Lives of the Saints,' 
a work which Mr. Butler himself continued. The relief pro- 
posed to be given to the Roman Catholics in 1795 occa- 
sioned three books, written in conjunction with Joseph 
Wilkes, a Benedictine, and named, from the colour of their 
covering, the * Blue Books.' It is needless to say that Mr. 
Butler was a strenuous advocate of Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation, and that much of the successful progress of that 
measure is to be attributed to the ' Historical Memoirs of 
the English, Irish, and Scottish Catholics,' 1819. Hitherto 
he had abstained from controversy, but the appearance of 
Dr. Southey's ' Book of the Church* engaged him in a series 
of letters to that writer, and afterwards in two replies to 
the present bishop of London, and to the Rev. George 
Townsend. They were written in a spirit of Gentleness 
veiy seldom found in similar publications. The first volume 
of his ' Reminiscences,' chiefly containing the history of his 
literary life, was published in 1822, the second in 1827. 
They eontain some very interesting details, but are expressed 
in the cramped style of most autobiographies. As a con- 
veyancer Mr. Butler had full practice, and he was the first 
of his communion who was called to the bar after the Relief 
Act in 1 791. He was afterwards made king's counsel. He 
married in early life, and left two daughter", one of whom 
married Andrew H. Lynch, Esq., of the Chancery bar, and 
the other Lieut Col. Stonor. Mr. Butler died at his own 
house in Great Ormond Street, London, leaving behind him 



an unblemished character and a considerable literary repu- 
tation, June 3, 1832. (Obituary in the * GntltBMB'i 
Magazine.' Sopt 1832; Reminiscence*.) 

BUTLER, JAMES. [Ormond, Dukk otJ 
BUTLER, JOSEPH, born at Wantage in Berkshire is 
1 692, was the son of Thomas Butler, a respectable shopkeeper, 
and a dissenter of the Presbyterian denomination. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education in the free grammar- 
school at Wantage, whence he was removed to the Dissenting 
Academy of Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire, then superin- 
tended by Mr. Jones, who had the singular fortune of having 
for pupils, with the view of being ordained to the Presby- 
terian ministry, three young men, afterwards prelates of the 
Established Church — Chandler, Butler, and Seekers the 
two latter were contemporaries. It was here that Butler 
gave the first proofs of the peculiar bent of his mind so ab- 
struse speculation. Being dissatisfied with the argument 
d priori of Dr. Samuel Clarke in his ' Demonstration at* the 
Being and Attributes of God,' he ventured, being then eoly 
in his twenty -second year, to express by a letter hie doubts, 
and to offer his objections, to that acute writer. Dr. Clarke 
was for • time unacquainted with the name of his corre- 
spondent. The manner in which he replied to Butler's ob- 
jections, and the fact of his publishing the letters in which 
they were conveyed, with his own answers, in subsequent 
editions of his work, sufficiently show that he felt the re- 
marks of his youthful correspondent to be not without their 
weight 

About this time Butler was led to a more particular exa- 
mination of the tenets of the religious body to which be be- 
longed, the result of which, after some natural opposition 
from his father, accompanied with remonstrances from several 
respectable Presbyterian divines, was a secession from Pres- 
byterianism, and a conformity to the Church of England. 
His views being thus changed, he entered Oriel College, 
Oxford, in March, 1714, and soon after was admitted into 
holy orders. While at Oriel he formed a friendship with 
Mr. Edward Talbot, the second son of Dr. Talbot, bishop of 
Durham, a circumstance to which he appears to have owed 
his subsequent promotion. In 1 7 1 8 he was recommended by 
Mr. Talbot and Dr. Clarke to Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the 
Rolls, by whom he was appointed preacher at the Rolls. In 
1 731 , on being presented by Bishop Talbot to the rectory of 
Haugbton, near Darlington, he divided his residence between 
the Rolls and his parochial benefice. In 1 723 he received 
Stanhope, one of the wealthiest but most retired rectories in 
England, from the same patron, in exchange for Haughton. 
In 1726 he resigned the Rolls preachership, and went to 
reside upon his rectory of Stanhope. In the same year he 

Published a volume of fifteen sermons preached at the Rolls, 
'hese sermons are, upon his own acknowledgment of s 
somewhat abstruse character, which arises as much from 
the method as from the scope of his argument which is to 
demonstrate vice to be ' a violation or breaking in upon our 
nature.' He wished to show that man was formed for virtue, 
and that vice is a departure from his intended condition ; 
to prove that religion and virtue were primarily natural to 
man ; that they constitute order, whereas their opposite is 
disorder. Although his object might have been effected by 
the more direct proof that 'vice is contrary to the nature 
and reason of things,' he chose the other method, as * in * 
peculiar manner adapted to satisfy a fair mind, and as more 
ea»iiy applicable to the several particular relations and cir- 
cumstances in life.' The first three sermons are entitled, 
' Upon Human Nature ; or, Man considered as a Moral 
Agent' That man is made for society, is evident from all 
we know of him ; the very parts of his body show depend- 
ence one on another ; and it is no wresting of words or of 
argument to carry the comparison further, and to show that 
mankind in general is a body made up of a number and 
variety of members, like the natural body. As it is the 
office of his own several component parts, or members, each 
to assist and benefit the others, so it is the duty of each 
member of society to promote the general welfare ; and any 
deviations from this rule, which is in fact a rule of nature, 
have been the deviations of ignorance and sin. The author 
establishes his point by three proofs. First, there is in man 
a natural principle of benevolence, which is, in its degree to 
society, what self-love is to the individual ; and that there 
is such a principle, appears from the existence and operation 
of those feelings, which are called affections. Are we 
not inclined to love, to friendship, to compassion? That 
we are thus inclined in any degree is enough for the 
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purpose, ft in attars nst how narrow and obscure Aim 
feelings are. If they exist at all, they » prove the asser* 
tion, and paint out what we wsra designed for.' Secondly, 
there are several affections or passions distinct both from 
benevolence and self-lave, which in general contribute 
and lead us to publio good as really as to private. Thirdly, 
there is a principle of reflection, by which men approve 
or disapprove of their own actions; this is conscience, 
which faculty tends to restrain men from doing mis- 
chief to one another, and leads them to do good. That 
man has evil dispositions is no objection to this mode of 
argument, for his ungeverned passions incline him to act 
against his own interests, as well as against the interests of 
others. The pure nature of man then would lead him to 
right conduct tn society, or what we denominate virtue. To 
understand the purpose of a being, we must ascertain the 
bent of his true nature ; and, where the true nature is known, 
there can be no difficulty. The illustration used is that of 
the eye. The eye is designed for vision ; and, as we are not 
to judge of first design from any state of defect into which 
it may have casually fallen, neither are we to judge of the 
true nature of man from any present perversion of inclimv 
tion ; and the objection to his argument, ' that nature is 
that to which any man is most inclined, and that the fol- 
lowing of nature is but a following of inclination, which may 
be different in different individuals,' is answered by an ex- 
planation of the term. ' By nature,' he says, * is often meant 
no more than some principle in man, without regard either 
to the kind or degree of it.* This however is manifestly 
wrong ; for the same person may have contrary principles, 
driving or urging him contrary ways. Again, ' Nature is 
frequently spoken of as consisting in those passions which 
are strongest, and most influence the actions.' This is 
wrong too. Men are certainly now vicious, as it were, by 
nature; but they are so because their nature is dete- 
riorated, and the argument refers to the original and pure 
nature. In neither of these senses is man's primary nature 
to be received, because, to follow nature in either of them, 
would be a wandering from the original design, and a fol- 
lowing of what had become faulty. The text of the second 
sermon shows the meaning in which the word nature ought 
to be used. ' For when the Gentiles which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these 
having not the law are a law unto themselves. Which show 
the works of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
sciences also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean- 
while accusing or else excusing one another.' Conscience 
makes man a moral agent. It justifies and it condemns. 
It cannot justify what is wrong ; it cannot condemn what is 
right ; right, therefore, is natural to man, and determined 
by the testimony of conscience alone. After establishing 
the supremacy of conscience, he forms his notion of human 
nature, in the following of which virtue is said to consist, 
and the deviation from whieh is vice. * As the idea ef a 
civil constitution implies in it united strength, various sub- 
ordinations, under one direction, that of the supreme au- 
thority, the different strength of each particular member of 
the society not coming into the idea ; whereas, if you leave 
out the subordination, the union, and the one direction, you 
destroy and lose it : so reason, several appetites, passions, 
and affections prevailing in different degrees of strength, is 
not that idea or notion of human nature ; but that nature 
consists in these several principles considered as having a 
natural respect to each ether, in the several passions being 
naturally subordinate to the one superior principle ef reflec- 
tion or conscience. Every bias, instinct, propension within, 
is a real part of our nature, but not the whole. " Add to 
these the superior faculty, whose office it is to adjust, ma- 
nage, and preside over them, and take in this its natural 
superiority, and you complete the idea of human nature.' 
A deviation from it, or its violation, he thus deines: ' And 
as in civil government the constitution is broken in upon 
and violated by power and strength prevailing over autho- 
rity, bo the constitution of man is broken in upon and vio- 
lated by the lower faculties or principles within prevailing 
over that which is in its nature supreme over them all.' Man 
indeed cannot be considered as left to himself, to act as pre- 
sent inclination may lead him : the very ability of putting 
the questions, 'Is this I am going about right, or is it 
wrong ? Is it good, or is it evil ?' implies an obligation to 
act rightly, for it shews that he has a natural conception of 
right. The objection, • Why should we be concerned about 
anything out of and beyond ourselves?' is thus removed. 



Are we, er can wt be, indifferent to disgrace, negteet, of 

contempt ? Man is by nature disposed to aetion ; and ' upon 
comparing some actions with this nature, they appear suit* 
able and correspondent to it: from comparison of other 
actions with the same nature, there arises to our view some 
unsuitableness or disproportion.' Those which are most 
suitable to it are the law or design of nature ; and that which 
promotes real happiness, or the true purpose of nature, i# 
virtue. 

These sermons contain the germ of these principles of 
analogy which were afterwards developed by the author in 
a separate work ; when viewed in all their parts and bear' 
injrs, they must be considered as one of the most successful 
attempts to explain the true nature of man as a moral agent, 
and to discover the springs of human aetion. It has been 
observed by a recent writer (Austin, Tkt Province qf Juris- 
prudence determined, p. 109), ' In so far as I can gather bis 
opinion from his admirable sermons, it would seem that the 
compound hypothesis (that is, the hypothesis compounded 
of the hypothesis of utility, and the hypothesis of the moral 
sense) was embraced by Bishop Butler. But of this I aas 
not certain : for, from many passages in those sermons, we 
may infer that he thought the moral sense our only index 
and guide.' In this remark we concur : in several passages 
Butler seems to consider the moral sense as that by which 
we judge of the character of actions, and yet there are 
other passages which appear to prevent us from adopting 
this conclusion. 

It is unnecessary to analyse the other admirable dis- 
courses : that on the government of the tongue is a master, 
piece of its kind ; ana the sermons en resentment and for- 
giveness of injuries are equally remarkable for the profound 
insight into the principles by whieh human society is held 
together, and for their practical utility. 

To this volume, in a later edition, he appended six other 
sermons, preached on certain public occasions. One of 
these sermons (the fourth) is well calculated to meet certain 
objections that have been made to the education of the poor. 

His residence at Stanhope continued until 1733, when he 
waa drawn from his retirement by being appointed chaplain 
to Lord Chancellor Talbot. About the same time he was pre- 
sented by his patron to a prebend in the church of Rochester. 
This was done through the interposition of his friend and fel- 
low-pupil Seeker, who was anxious for his re-appearance in 
the world, and wished to see him in some more conspicuous 
station than the rectory of Stanhope. Seeker, having taken 
occasion to mention him to Queen Caroline, her Majesty 
remarked that she thought he was dead ; and, not satisfied 
with his assurance to the contrary, she inquired of Arch- 
bishop Black burne, who replied, ' No, madam, but he is 
buried.' In 1736 Butler was appointed clerk of the closet 
to the queen, upon whom he was in constant attendance 
until her death in the following year. So highly indeed 
did she esteem him that she required his presence two 
hours every evening. He had lately produced his great 
work, ' The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the constitution and course of Nature,' which he had 
presented to her Majesty before publication, and which lie 
dedicated to the Lord Chancellor Talbot, ' in acknowledg- 
ment of the highest obligations to the late Lord Bishop of 
Durham, and to himself/ In this work it was his aim to 
demonstrate the connexion between (lie present and a 
future state, and to show that there could be but one author 
of both, and consequently one general system of moral 
government by which they must be regulated. Of this 
admirable work it has been justly observed, ' Upon the 
whole, as our author was the first who handled the argu- 
ment in proof of religion from analogy in a set treatise, he 
has undeniably merited the character of a first discoverer ; 
others indeed had occasionally dropped some hints and re- 
marks of the argument, but Dr. Butler first brought it to a 
state ef perfection. The treatise contains the finishing and 
completion of that way of reasoning, the foundation whereof 
was laid in his sermons.' The year after the death of 
Queen Caroline he was made bishop of Bristol ; and in 
1740 he was presented to the deanery of St. Paul's, on 
which occasion he resigned the rectory of Stanhope. One 
of his first acts of patronage was to bestow on his old master, 
Mr. Barton, master of the school at Wantage, the rectory 
of Hutton in Essex. Butler was always liberal in the ex- 
penditure of his money ; he laid out on the episcopal palace 
of Bristol 4000/., and, he was a munificent benefactor to 
charitable institutions. In 1746 he was appointed clerk of 
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the closet to the king; and in 1750 was translated to the 
see of Durham, vacant by the death of Dr. Edward Chand- 
ler, who had also been a pupil, as already mentioned, at 
the academy at Tewkesbury. The short time that he held 
this see allowed him to make only one visitation of his 
. diocese. The charge which he delivered to his clergy on 
that occasion subjected him to much animadversion. He 
had begun by lamenting the general decay of religion, and 
noticed it ' as a complaint by all serious persons.' As an 
aid in remedying this evil he recommended his clergy to 
' keep as well as they were able the form and face of reli- 
gion with decency and reverence, and in such a degree as 
to bring the thoughts of religion often to the minds of the 
people; and to endeavour to make this form more and 
more subservient to promote the reality and power of it.' 
He insisted that although the form might and often did 
exist without the substance, yet that the substance could 
not be preserved among mankind without the form. He in- 
stanced the examples of heathen, Mohammedan, and Roman 
Catholic countries, where the form had been very influential 
in causing the superstition to sink deeply into the mind ; 
and he inferred that true religion would, by the same rule, 
sink the more deeply with such aid into the minds of all 
who should be serious and well disposed. These observa- 
tions, which, like all the remarks of this profound thinker, 
show an intimate acquaintance with human nature, were 
strongly censured as savouring of popery, and he was par- 
ticularly attacked in a pamphlet entitled ' A Serious Inquiry 
into the use and importance of External Religion, occasioned 
by some passages in the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Durham's Charge to the Clergy of that Diocese.' The 
very sentence in which he says that the form is to be made 
* subservient to promote the reality and the power,' ought 
to have been sufficient to protect him. Bishop Butler did 
not long enjoy his last preferment. His health rapidly 
declined, and he died at Bath on the 16th of June, 1752, 
and was buried in Bristol cathedral. His writings, though 
not numerous, are sufficient to- show the extent of his 
knowledge, the solidity of his judgment, and the great 
powers of his mind. His statement of a question is fair 
and candid, his reasoning is close and sincere, and his con- 
clusions nearly always just and convincing. His piety was 
unostentatious but fervent, with something from natural 
disposition and the grave direction of his studies approach- 
ing to gloom. A man whose thoughts were so seriously 
employed, whose inquiries were of so abstruse a character, 
could hardly be otherwise. Still ' no man ever more 
thoroughly possessed that meekness of wisdom which the 
apostle enjoins; he had noticed the expression for its 
beauty ; his heart and disposition were conformed to it, and 
in high as in humble life it was uniformly manifested in 
his conversation. Neither the consciousness of intellectual 
strength, nor the just reputation which he had thereby 
^attained, nor the elevated station to which he had been 
"raised, in the slightest degree injured the natural modesty 
of his character, or the mildness and sweetness of his 
temper.' His intercourse with clergy and laity was open 
and free ; his income he considered to belong to his station, 
and not to himself ; and so thoroughly was this feeling of 
his understood that his relatives never indulged the ex- 
pectation of pecuniary benefit from his death. It was his 
remark, on his promotion to Durham, ' It would be a 
melancholy thing in the close of life to have no reflections 
to entertain oneself with, that one had spent the revenues 
of the bishopric of Durham in a sumptuous course of living, 
and enriched one's friends with the promotions of it, instead 
of really having set oneself to do good, and to promote 
worthy men.' It has already been stated that he was 
accused of a disposition to popery, in consequence of some 
expressions in his charge to the clergy of Durham. This 
Charge was repeated by an anonymous writer fifteen years 
after his death, and was made to rest chiefly on the circum- 
stance of his having put up a cross in the episcopal chapel 
of Bristol. It was also asserted that he had died in com- 
munion with the church of Rome. His friend Seeker, at 
that time archbishop of Canterbury, satisfactorily disproved 
the charge. He did not deny that the bishop had erected 
the cross, but this, he contended, was nc Manifestation of 
popery ; it was merely as an emblem and a memorial of 
the Christian faith. With respect to his having died in 
communion with the church of Rome, the circumstance 
was not even hinted at until fifteen years after his death ; 
and it is clearly shown, by the testimony of those who 



attended him in his last illness, that there is no truth in the 
statement. Bishop Butler was never married. His works 
are collected in two volumes 8vo., which have been several 
times reprinted. 

BUTLER, SAMUEL, was bom at Strensham, in Wor- 
cestershire, about 1612, and educated in the Free School at 
Worcester. The finances of his father, who was a smal' 
farmer, would not allow him to be matriculated at Cam 
bridge, to which university he desired and his proficiency ic 
learning entitled him to proceed. Accordingly he engage*, 
as clerk to Mr. Jefiereys, an eminent justice of the peace, o 
Carlscroom, in his native county. Here in his leisure hours 
he employed himself in studying history, poetry, music, and 
painting; some specimens of his skill in the last-named 
art existed not long since, and it is said were not worth 
preserving. We know not how he afterwards obtained an 
introduction to Elizabeth Countess of Kent, but under her 
patronage he had access to a well-stocked library, and en- 
joyed the conversation of the learned Selden. He entered 
afterwards into the service of Sir Samuel Luke, a knight 
of antient family in Bedfordshire, who had been one of 
Cromwell's commanders, and is supposed to have been 
the prototype of the character of Hudibras. After the Re- 
storation he became secretary to Richard Earl of Carbury, 
Lord President of the Principality of Wales, who, on 
the revival of the court of the Marches, made him steward 
of Ludlow Castle, soon after which he married Mrs. 
Herbert, a gentlewoman of good family, whose fortune 
was lost to him by being invested in bad securities. It 
is also said that he was secretary to the second George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, when he was chancellor of 
Cambridge. With that nobleman, with the Earl of Dorset, 
and with many other wits of the time, he certainly lived 
on terms of familiar intercourse ; yet he died, as is believed, 
in great poverty in 1680, and was buried in the churchyard 
of St Paul's, Covent Garden, at the expense of his friend 
Mr. William Longueville, a bencher of the Inner Temple, 
who, according to common report, rescued him from abso- 
lute starvation, and after his death became possessed of his 
papers. 

The first part of Hudibras, containing three cantos, was 
published in 1663, and soon became eminently popular, 
and was much quoted even at court. In the next year 
appeared the second part. The third part, which does not 
bring the poem to a conclusion, was not published till 1 6f8. 
Three small volumes of posthumous works were published, 
as Johnson says, ' I know not by whom collected or by 
what authority ascertained.' Two more, undoubtedly ge- 
nuine, were afterwards printed by Mr. Thyer of Manchester. 
Some of his posthumous poems are very obscene. 

Such is the scanty record of perhaps the most witty writer 
in our language. 'The events of his life,' says his bio- 
grapher whom we have already cited, ' are variously stated, 
and all that can be told with certainty is that he was poor. 
On a work so well known as Butler's Hudibras it is scarcely 
necessary to make a single remark. Voltaire has well said 
of it that it unites the wit of Don Quixote with that of the 
Satyre Menipp6e. Hudibras, the hero, is a Presbyterian 
justice, who, fired with the same species of madness as the 
Don Quixote of Cervantes, undertakes the reform of abuses, 
in company with his Squire Ralph, an Independent clerk! 
with whom he is almost always engaged in controversy. 
This union of the knight errant and the Presbyterian is 
faulty in the outset, and in the conduct of the poem there 
is little to satisfy the reader. The adventures are tiresome 
and tedious, but the dialogues are carried on with a strain 
of wit which appears to be exhaustless. The characters 
which were before the eyes of our forefathers have passed 
away, but so great was Butler's knowledge of human na- 
ture, that many of his distichs have become proverbial. 
However easy may appear the style of burlesque which he 
has adopted, and however frequently a similar course has 
been followed after him, it is not among the least proofs of 
Butler's extraordinary excellence that he is still without a 
rival among his imitators. The standard edition was pub- 
lished in 1744 in two vols. 8vo., with laboriously illustrative 
notes by Dr. Grey. In 1721 John Barber, citizen and one 
time lird Mayor of London, erected a cenotaph in West- 
minster Abbey to Butler's memory, which provoked a just 
epigram from Samuel Wesley, and a sarcasm, which ap- 
pears to have been little merited, from Pope. 

BUTOMA'CEiE, a natural order of Endogens, the type 
of which is the Butomus umoeliatus, a common water- 
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gant of this country. It is vulgarly called the Flowering 
ush, and is accounted the handsomest herbaceous plant of 
the British Flora. Buiomacese are briefly characterised by 
being tripetaloideous endogens (that is, with three sepals 
distinct in size and colour from the three petals) with seve- 
ral carpels, the whole lining of which is covered with seeds. 
This simple circumstance cuts them off from Alismacea, 
with which they were once associated, and also distinguishes 
them from all other monocotyledonous orders. The order 
is a very small one, not containing more than three known 
genera, and about half a dozen species, natives of equinoctial 
America, exclusive of the Butomut umbellatus of England, 
and another species of the same genus occurring in Nepal. 




f (Butomus umbellatus.] 

1,» taction' of a portion of a leaf; S, an entire Rower; 3, the carpels; 
4. the ripe fruit; 6. a separate carpel; 6, a transverse lection, allowing how 
the whole lining of the ripe carpels ii covered with aeeda ; 7, a aeed much 
magnified; 8. a longitudinal Motion of the tame ; 9, a aeed germinating;; 
10. the tame in a more advanoed state; c. la the cotyledon ; b. the plumule 
sprouting; a, the radicle just bursting through its integuments. (N.B. 
This oner* an illustration of the endorhiaal mode of germination.) 

Butomut umbellatut is a rush-like plant with three- 
cornered sword-shaped leaves, and umbels of handsome 
rose-coloured flowers, containing nine stamens, a peculiarity 
by which it is immediately recognised among other wild 
flowers. The roots of it are regarded in Russia as a specific 
In hydrophobia ; but experiments made with them in this 
country have not confirmed the accounts of their influence 
in this utterly incurable disease recorded by the Russian 
physicians. 

BUTOOL, a small district of the province of Oude on 
the E. frontier adjoining to Gorkha, in which country the 
village of Butool, from which the district derives its name, is 
in fact situated. This village stands at the foot of a range 
of hills on the right bank of the river Tenavy, in 2 7° 3 V N. 
lat., and 83° 31' E. long., and rather more than 60 miles N. 
from the town of Goruckpore. It was clearly established 
by the Ghorkhas, in the discussions which led to the treaty 
with them of 1815, that the village of Butool had never 
rightly formed part of the dominions of Oude, and its pos- 
session was in consequence assured to them by the British. 
The village is extremely unhealthy, and on this account is 
nearly deserted during the rainy seasons. The lands which 
form the present district of Butool, and which were proved 
to have belonged to the nabob of Oude, are consequently 
now among the British possessions : their annual value was 
stated in 1812 at 40,000 rupees. 

BUTRINTO\ Buthrotum, an antient town, now ruined, 
on the coast of Epirus, on the northern or narrow part of the 
channel which divides the island of Corfu from the main- 
land. It stood on a hill surrounded by marshy ground, 
and forming a sort of peninsula at the entrance of the har- 
bour Pelodes, and nearly opposite the promontory of Leu- 
cimne in the island of Corfu. (Strabo, vii.) Virgil calls it 
'lofty Buthrotum' {Mneid. iii.), where he makes iBneas 



meet Helenus the 
try< 



son of Priam, who ruled over the coun- 

i * i. n , T lans aft ? r the death °f I'jrrhus the w>n 
or Achilles. (Justin, xvn.) After the conquest of Epirus 
by the Romans, Buthrotum became a Roman colony 
Pompomus Atticus had an estate near Buthrotum, where 
he spent great part of his time; and both he and Cicero 
interested themselves in favour of the Buthrotians, whose 
lands had been confiscated and given away to fresh colo 
nists during the civil war. Atticus wrote to C»sar on the 
subject, and he paid out of his own pocket part of the fine 
due by the Buthrotians, upon which Csesar reversed the 
sentence. After the death of Cawar the affair of the Bu- 
throtians was still in agitation, and we find Cicero writing to 
the Prsetor Plancus and others in their favour. (Epist. ad 
Attie. xvi. 16.) Under the Byzantine empire, Buthrotum 
was a bishop's see suffragan to the archbishop of Lepanto 
It was afterwards ruined, probably at the Turkish invasion. 
The Venetians, in their wars with the Turks, settled on this 
coast, and built a square fort at the foot of the hill on the 
sea-side, where they kept a garrison to protect their fisheries. 
Butrinto and Parga were dependencies of the Venetian go- 
vernment of Corfu. The Venetian writers of the last cen- 
tury speak of the antient town of Buthrotum as completely 
ruined, and they mention statues, pillars, medals, and 
cameos as found in digging the^ground. They represent 
the country as marshy and unwholesome, and almost desert, 
and abounding with game. The little river Paula, issuing 
out of the marshes of Butrint6, empties itself into the sea. 
(Topografla Veneta; Coronelli, Atlante Veneto.) In 1797, 
after the fall of the Venetian republic, the French put a 
garrison in the fort of Butrinto, but in the following year 
Ali Pasha drove them from that as well as from the other 
Venetian strongholds on the coast of Albania, which were 
re-united to the Turkish dominion. 

BUTTER. The preparation of butter is an important 
part of rural economy. When salted it is extensively used 
as provision for domestic use and in the victualling of ships, 
and is a considerable article of commerce. Butter is the 
fat or oleaginous part of the milk of various animals, prin- 
cipally of the domestic oow. The milk of the cow is com- 
posed of three distinct ingredients, the curd, the whey, and 
the butter ; the two first form the largest portion, and the 
last the most valuable. The comparative value of the milk 
of different cows, or of the same cows fed on different pas- 
tures, is estimated chiefly by the quantity of butter con- 
tained in it ; and in this respect some breeds of cows are 
far superior to others. The union of the component parts ' 
of milk is chiefly mechanical, as they separate by subsi- 
dence according to their specific gravities, the cream being 
the lightest, and the curd the heaviest ; the curd however 
requires a slight chemical change for its separation from 
the whey, which at the same time produces a peculiar acid 
called the lactic acid. From the moment that milk is 
drawn from the cow it begins to be affected by the air and 
changes of temperature, and circumstances almost imper- 
ceptible to our senses will materially affect its quality. 
Hence the importance of extreme care and attention in 
every step of the process of' the dairy, especially in making 
butter. 

The cows should be milked in the cool of the morning 
and evening ; they should not be much driven immediately 
before milking, and it is best to bring them to the place of 
milking some time before the operation begins. In some 
situations it is better to milk them in the pastures and 
carry the milk home ; in others to drive the cows gently to 
the cow-stall. In mountainous countries the first mode is 
generally adopted, because the cows are apt to leap down 
steep places, and shake the milk in their udder more than 
is done by carrying it in the pail. The same practice holds 
good in Holland from another cause, which is, the distance 
of the pastures from the home-stall, and the facility of 
transporting the milk in small boats, all the best pastures 
being surrounded by small canals communicating with the 
greater; so that the milk may be carried several miles 
without the least agitation. In England, where the pas- 
tures frequently surround the habitation of the dairyman, 
the cows are generally driven home twice a day to be 
milked. As the slightest acidity or putrescence imme- 
diately causes an internal chemical action in milk, it is of 
the greatest importance that the place where the cows are 
milked, and the persons employed should be of the greatest 
purity and cleanliness. The milking house should be 
paved wjth Stone or brick, and no litter or dung be permitted 
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to remain in it It should be washed out twice a day. im- 
mediately before each milking; which, beiidet ensuring 
cleanliness, produaos a refreshing coolness highly useful to 
the milk. The teats of the cows should be washed clean 
with water and a sponge. The ressels in which the milk 
is drawn from the cow should be made of very clean white 
wood; they should be scalded immediately after having 
been used, and then exposed to the air, so as to be perfectly 
dry by the next time of using them. Tin or copper vessels 
are preferable to wood, because they are not so easily 
tainted, and are more easily kept clean. Where these are 
used they should always be kept bright within and without, 
by which means the least speck of dirt is immediately dis- 
covered. 

The milk as' soon as it is brought into the dairy is strained 
through a fine sieve or cloth, in order to remove any extra- 
neous matter, and it is then poured into shallow pans, or 
troughs lined with lead. The best pans are of metal, either 
of iron carefully tinned, or of brass. Such pans are cool in 
summer, and in winter allow of the application of heat, 
which is often very useful to make the cream rise. When I 
leaden troughs are used they are generally fixed to the 
wall, and have a slight inclination towards one end, where 
there is a hole with a plug in it, by drawing which the thin 
milk is allowed to run off slowly, leaving the cream behind, 
which runs last through the hole into the pan placed under 
to receive it. The milk in the pans or troughs is generally 
four or five inches in depth, which is found most conducive 
to the separation of the cream. The place where the milk 
is set should have a thorough draught of air by means of 
opposite wire windows. The sun should be carefully ex- 
cluded by high buildings or trees, and the floor, which 
should always be of brick or stone, should be continually 
kept moist in summer, that the evaporation may produce 
an equal cool temperature. A small stove in winter is a 
great advantage, provided smoke or smell be most carefully 
avoided, and the temperature be carefully regulated by a 
thermometer. All these minutisa may appear superfluous 
to those who have no practical knowledge of the dairy, and 
many dairymen, who cannot deny the truth of what we have 
stated, may excuse their deviation from these rules by saying, 
that good butter is made without so much care and trouble. 
This may be true, but they cannot ensure good butter at 
all times ; and when cleanliness and order are brought to a 
regular system the trouble disappears. It is well known 
, that even the complexion and temperament of a dairy- 
woman are not a matter of indifference ; and that however 
clean she may be, there are times when the insensible per- 
spiration of her body will have a powerful effect on the milk. 
In Switzerland men are chiefly employed to milk the cows, 
and in all the process of the preparation of butter and 
cheese. The women only clean the utensils, and carry 
green food to the cows when they are kept in the stable. 
When the milk has stood twelve hours the finest parts of 
the cream have risen to the surface, and if they are then 
taken off by a skimming dish, and immediately churned, a 
very delicate butter is obtained; but in general it is left 
twenty-four hours, when the cream is collected by skim- 
ming, or the thin milk let off by taking out the plug in the 
troughs. All the cream is put into a deep earthen jar, 
which shonld be glazed, but not with lead : stone ware is 
the best. More cream is added every day till there is a suffi- 
cient quantity to churn, which in moderate dairies is every 
two days. It is usual to stir the cream often, to encourage 
a slight acidity, by which the process of churning is accele 
rated. This acidity is sometimes produced by the addition of 
vinegar or lemon-juice ; but however this may facilitate the 
conversion of the cream into butter, we would not recom- 
mend it, as the quality is decidedly injured by it, especially 
butter which is to be salted. It has been asserted by some 
authors that butter will not separate from the butter-milk 
until acidity is produced, and, no doubt, there is more or 
le»s of lactic acid in all butter-milk; but perfectly fresh 
cream, which has stood only one night and is churned early 
next morning, will generally produce excellent butter in a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes in summer, and no 
acid taste can be discovered in the butter-milk. The change 
by which the butter is separated in a solid form is accom- 
panied by the development of heat in churning. That the 
state of the atmosphere with respect to electricity as well 
as the temperature has a powerful influence on the making 
of butter, no one can doubt who has paid any attention to 
the effect of a thunderstorm in a dairy, especially when it 



occurs at the time of churning. As science bosom** gra- 
dually applied to all the common arts of his some) accurate 
experiments will probably be made to throw light on this 
subject, and an electrometer may be found as useful in a 
dairy as a thermometer is already. 

The common method employed to separate the batter 
from the thinner portion of the cream is by strong agitation. 
In small quantities this may be done in a bottle ; but the 
common instrument is the churn, which is a wooden cask 
rather wider at bottom than at the top, covered with s 
round lid with a hole in the centre. Through tbia hole 
passes a round stick about four feet long inserted in the 
centre of a round flat board with holes in it : the diameter 
of this board is a little less than that of the top of the 
churn. Various improvements have been made on this 
machine. The cream should not fill above two-thirds r>f 
the churn. By means of this stick held in both bands and 
moved up and down, the eream is violently agitated, passing 
through the boles in the board and round its edge e^sry 
time the stick is raised or depressed, and thus every portion 
is brought into contact with the air. In the course of an 
hour's churning, more or less according to circumstances, 
small kernels of butter appear which are soon united by the 
pressure of the board against the bottom of the churn, and 
form a mass of solid butter. The butter is collected with the 
hand, and placed in a shallow tub for the next operation. 
The butter-milk is set aside for the pigs, or for domestic 
use. The butter is still mixed with some portion of butter- 
milk, but much of its quality for keeping depends on their 
perfect separation. The most usual way is to spread it thin 
in a shallow tub, beating it with the hand or a fiat wooden 
spoon, and washing it repeatedly with clear spring water 
until all milkiness disappears in the Water which is poured 
off. Some experienced dairymen pretend that the butter is 
deteriorated by much washing, and therefore express the 
butter-milk by simply beating the butter with the band, 
kept cool by frequently dipping it in cold water, or with a 
moist eloth wrapped in tbe form of a ball, which soaks up 
all the butter-milk, and leaves the butter quite dry. This 
operation requires the greatest attention, especially in warm 
weather, ana no person should work the butter who has 
not a very cool hand. The less it is hsndled the better, and 
therefore a wooden spoon or spatula is much to be preferred. 

When it is entirely freed from the butter-milk and of a 
proper consistency, it is divided into portions of the weight 
required, if it is intended to be sold fresh. The mode of 
preparing fresh butter for the market is either by making 
it into roll* of two pounds, or into flat round cakes of one 
pound or half a pound each, which are impressed with some 
figure cut in a round piece of wood like a large seal, hence 
called print*. The rolls are made oblong with fosur sides 
slightly flattened by throwing the lump on a stone or board 
successively on each of the four sides, and then on the two I 
ends. This requires some dexterity, which is soon ae- ' 
quired, and it is done to avoid unnecessary handling. 

To make prints the butter is first made into balls, and 
then applied by pressure to the wood, which makes the im- 
pressions; the sides are trimmed up along the edge of the 
wood, and the whole is pressed against a marble or woodeu t 
slab, so as to have the impression uppermost, and form a 
flat cake. The wooden print is readily detached by holding 
it in the left hand, and giving a smart blow with the right 
upon it. A hole, bored through the centre, prevents the 
adhesion of the butter from the exclusion of the air. In 
Cambridgeshire butter is made up into rolls a yard long, 
and passed through a ring of a certain diameter, for the 
convenience of dividing it into small portions without tbe 
trouble of weighing. Hence the butter is said to bo sold 
by the yard. 

The greatest portion of the butter that is made, especially 
at a distance from large towns, is immediately salted and 
put into casks, which usually contain fifty-six pounds, and 
are called firkins. • The quality of the salt used is of great 
importance ; if it be pure, the butter will keep its flavour 
for a long time, but when it is impure and contains bitter 
and deliquescent salts the butter soon becomes rancid. The 
Dutch are very particular in this point. Tbey use a kind 
of salt which is made by slow evaporation, and perfectly 
crystallized. The salt is intimately mixed with the butter. 
From 3 to 5 lbs. are sufficient for a firkin of 56 lbs.* Tbe 

* The followlnj mixture hu bnn fowl lUnisT to nit alone in curini 
butter: — half an ounce of dry salt pounded One, two drams of aufar, ana 
two drami of nltpetre, for rrrrr pound of batter 
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casks are made of dean white wood. They are carefully 
washed inside with strong brine made hot, and rubbed over 
with salt The butter being quite dry is pressed elose into 
the cask, a small layer of salt having been first put on the 
bottom. Every addition is carefully incorporated with the 
preceding portion. If there is not a sufficient quantity to 
fill the cask at once, the surface is made smooth, some salt 
is put over it, and a cloth is pressed olose upon it to exclude 
the air. When the remainder is added, at the next churn- 
ing, the cloth is taken off, and the salt, which had been put 
on the surface, carefully removed with a spoon. The surface 
is dug into with a small wooden spade, and laid rough, and 
the newly-salted butter is added and incorporated completely. 
This prevents a streak, which would otherwise appear at the 
place where the two portions joined. When the cask is full 
some salt is put over it, and the head is put in. If the butter 
was well freed •from all the butter-milk, and the salt mixed 
with it quite dry, it will not shrink in the cask, and it will 
keep its flavour for a long time. Should there be an 
appearance of shrinking, the cask must be opened, and 
melted butter poured round it so as to fill up the interstices 
between the butter and the cask ; in this way it will not 
suffer in its quality. There is a mode of preserving butter 
for domestic use without salt, in the following manner:— 
the batter is set in a clean pan over the fire and melted 
very gently ; it is not allowed to boil, but is heated very 
nearly to the boiling point. Experience has shown this 
heat to be attained when the reflection of the white of the 
eye is distinctly seen on the surface of the butter on looking 
down into the pan. All the watery particles are then 
evaporated, and the curd, of which a portion always remains 
in the butter, and which is one cause of its becoming rancid, 
falls to the bottom. The clear butter is poured into an 
earthen vessel and covered over with paper ; and a bladder 
or a piece of leather is tied over the jar to exclude the air. 
When it is cooled it much resembles hog's lard. It has 
lost some of its flavour, but it is much superior to salt butter 
for culinary purposes, and especially for pastry. 

The Devonshire method of making butter differs ma- 
terially from the common process which we have described, 
and is peculiar to that county. The milk, instead of being 
set for the cream to rise, is placed in tin or earthen pans, 
holding about eleven or twelve quarts each. Twelve hours 
after milking these pans are placed on a broad iron plate, 
heated by a small furnace. The milk is not allowed to 
boil, but a thick scum rises to the surface. As soon as 
small bubbles begin to appear, where a portion of this is 
removed with a spoon, the milk is taken off and allowed to 
cool. The thick part is taken off the surface, and this is 
called clouted cream. It is a sweet pleasant substance, 
more solid than cream, but not so solid as butter ; and is 
considored as a dainty by all thoso who have been early 
accustomed to it A very slight agitation converts it into 
real butter; after which it is treated exactly as we have 
before described. It does not appear that there is any 
peculiar advantage in the Devonshire method. 

Another method of making butter, which is more gene- 
rally adopted, is to churn the milk and cream together. 
This method is pursued in parts of Holland, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and is said to produce a greater abundance of 
butter from the same quantity of milk. In the Dutch 
method the milk is put into deep jars in a cool place, each 
meal, or portion milked at one time, being kept separate. 
As soon as there is a slight appearance of acidity the whole 
is churned in an upright chum, which, from the quantity 
of milk, is of very large dimensions. The plunger is there- 
fore worked by machinery moved by a horse, or sometimes 
by a dog walking in a wheel, which he turns by his weight. 
When the butter begins to form into small kernels, the con- 
tents of the churn are emptied on a sieve, which lets the 
butter-milk pass through. The butter is then formed into 
a mass, as described before. In Ireland the process is very 
similar, but tho milk is allowed to arrive at a greater de- 
gree of acidity, which is a defect 

In Scotland the following method is pursued : the milk is 
allowed to cool for six hours, and then put into a elean vat. 
As long as it remains sweet more milk may be added, but 
not after any acidity is produced. It is then covered and 
allowed to get sour, till it coagulates at the top ; this coagu- 
lum is called the tapper, which must not be broken till the 
butter is churned. When the clotted milk is put into the 
churn, warm water is added so as to raise the temperature 
to 70° or 80°, the whole being gradually stirred in. When 



this is properly conducted the butter-milk will be very 
pleasant and wholesome, with a sub-acid taste, the serum 
and curd not being separated from each other for some time 
after. The butter is said to be fully equal to that made 
from cream alone. (Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
December, 1834.) 

Butter is a most valuable article of commerce, and a great 
source of wealth to those nations which produce it in the 
greatest perfection. The Dutch have hitherto had the pre- 
eminence . but there is no good reason why the rich pas- 
tures in England and Ireland should not produce as good 
butter as those of Holland, if sufficient attention were paid 
to the minutis of the dairy, to the purity of die salt used, 
and especially to cleanliness, for which the Dutch are so 
remarkable. The quality of the butter depends on some 
very minute circumstances, which escape the notice of all 
superficial observers. The smallest particle of putrescent 
matter, accidentally added, and even mere effluvia, give a turn 
to the chemical action going on from the moment the milk 
is exposed to the air, and they taint the cream more or less. 
The quantity of pure cream which rises when the milk is 
set in the pans, as well as its quality, is influenced by these 
circumstances. When the milk curdles before die cream is 
separated, it is almost impossible to prevent some portion of 
the curd being mixed with the butter. In its perfectly fresh 
state the taste is not affected by this ; but the butter will 
not keep fresh above twenty-four hours, and when salted 
soon becomes rancid. Thus a greater quantity is produced, 
but of inferior quality. When cheese is made of the milk 
from which the cream has been taken, it will be found most 
profitable not to attempt to take off all the cream by re- 
peated skimming; for more will be gained in the better 
quality of the cheese, than by an increase in the quantity of 
the butter, at the expense of the quality. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that such are the niceties of 
the dairy, that great experience alone can ensure a produce 
of superior quality, aud this experience would be more 
readily acquired if the circumstances were accurately ob- 
served and noted. We would recommend to those who 
have extensive dairies to mark by the thermometer the tem- 
perature of the milk and cream in the different stages of the 
process ; occasionally to test the acidity of the butter-milk 
by means of alkalis; and to note any peculiarity in the 
atmosphere by an electrometer. A few observations care- 
fully noted, repeated, and compared, would throw more 
light on the true causes which favour or oppose the produc- 
tion of good butter, than all the guesses that have hitherto 
been made. 

The quality of the butter depends materially on the na- 
ture of the pasture. The best is made from cows fed in 
rich natural meadows. Certain plants which grow in poor 
and marshy soils give a disagreeable taste to the butter. 
The common notion that the yellow flower called the butter- 
cup gives colour and flavour to butter is a mistake : cows 
never crop the flower if they can avoid it, and the whole 
plant is acrid and unpalatable. When rows are fed with 
cut grass in the stable the butter is inferior, except in the 
case of some artificial grasses, such as lucerne. Turnips and 
other roots given to cows in winter communicate more or less 
of a bad taste to butter, which is corrected in some degree by 
means of a small quantity of water and saltpetre added to 
the milk ; and also, it is said, by giving salt to the cows with 
their food. But there is no butter made in winter equal to 
that which is made where the cows are fed entirely with 
good meadow hay, especially of the second crop, called after- 
math hey, which contains few seed-stalks. [Aftkhmath.] 

The yellow colour of fine May butter is frequently imi- 
tated artificially by mixing some ground annotta root, or 
the juice of carrots, with the cream. This is easily detected 
by the taste of the butter, which is not improved by it. and 
has not the peculiar flavour of fine grass butter ; but in 
other respects it is a harmless addition. Some cows give a 
much yellower cream than others, especially the Alderney 
cows; and the butter made from it is of a peculiarly fine 
flavour. When a cow has lately calved the milk is also 
much yellower, but this soon goes off, if it be not the natural 
colour; and the butter made by mixing this with other 
milk, although of a deeper colour, is not improved by it. 

According to the accounts of the produce of butter from 
different countries and various breeds of cows, we may 
state that, on an average, four gallons of milk produce six- 
teen ounces of butter ; and to make the feeding of cows for 
the dairy a profitable employment in England, a good cow 
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should produce six pounds of butter per week in summer, 
and half that quantity in winter, allowing from six weeks to 
two months for her being dry before calving ; that is, 1 20 lbs. 
in twenty weeks after calving, and 80 lbs. in the remainder 
of the time till she goes dry,— in all about 200 lbs. in the 
year. If she produces more she may be considered as a su- 
perior cow, if less she is below par. To produce this quan- 
tity the pasture must be good, and if we allow three acres 
to keep a cow in grass and hay for a year, which is not Very 
far from the mark, the butter made will produce about 10/., 
at the distance of fifty miles from London, if it is sold in a 
fresh state, and the calf about 15*. at a week old. This does 
little more than pay rent and expenses ; the profit must be 
made by feeding pigs, or making skim-milk cheese. 

An inferior kind of butter is made in some cheese dairies 
from the oily portion of the milk skimmed from the whey, 
which is set in pans like milk after the cheese has been 
made. It is sold at an inferior price to labourers, and sel- 
dom comes to market It is totally unfit for salting and 
keeping. It is known by the name of whey butter. 

BUTTER-TRADE. Butter is an article of great com, 
mercial importance in many countries, and especially in 
India, where, under the name of ghee, it forms one of the 
staple productions of many districts. In Europe the greatest 
trade in butter belongs to the more northern nations. The 
quality of that produced in England and in Holland is 
considered the best in the world. A considerable quantity 
of Dutch butter is exported, but all that is produced in 
England is consumed at home, in addition to large quan- 
tities imported from Ireland and the north of Europe. The 
quantity so imported has been for some time progressively 
increasing. 

From From Foreign 
Ireland. Countriaa. 

Cwt*. Cart*. 

Ann. average of 3 years to 1790 . . . 198,149 

„ 3 „ 1800 . . . 215,100 

„ 5 „ 1805 . . . 225,187 107,169 
„ 5 „ 1810 . . . 303,586 72,424 
„ 5 „ 1815 .. . 330,635 67,450 
,„ 5 „ 1820 .. . 365,226 60,627 
„ 5 ,. 1825 . . . 422.883 159,332 

„ 5 „ 1830 . . . 173,206 

„ 5 „ 1835 . . . 134,346 

No account of the importations from Ireland can be had 
.ater than 1825, the intercourse between the two islands 
having then been placed upon the footing of a coasting 
trade ; and there is no statement of imports from foreign 
countries of an earlier date than 1801. In 1834, the latest 
year for which the accounts of the trade with different 
countries have been made public, the importations, which 
amounted to 133,871 cwts., were received from the following 
countries : viz., Russia, 1 cwt. ; Denmark, 8846 cwts. ; 
Prussia, 5 cwts. ; Germany, 17,693 cwts.; Holland, 106,776 
cwts. ; Belgium, 526 cwts. ; France, 2 cwts. ; Italy, 4 cwts. ; 
other countries, 18 cwts. : total, 133,871 cwts. 

It is not possible to state the quantity of butter exported 
from the United Kingdom to our colonies and foreign 
countries, in consequence of the practice at the custom- 
house of including butter and cheese in the same state- 
ment. The shipments of butter so made are entirely of the 
produce of Ireland. The chief customer is Portugal ; next 
to that country Brazil takes the largest quantity ; and aboat 
40,000 firkins, or 1000 tons, are annually sent to the Eng- 
lish West India colonies. 

Various acts of parliament have been passed with the 
view of preventing fraudulent practices in the packing of 
butter, but such legislative interference seems unnecessary. 

The average contract price for butter purchased for the 
use of Greenwich Hospital at various times since 1730 
has been as under:— 1730, Sd. per lb.; 1740, id.; 1750, 
5,rf.; 1755, 5jd.; 1760, h\d.; 1765, 5$<£; 1770, 6$d. ; 
1775, 6f£; 1780. 6J<i. ; 1785, 6|<£; 1790, 6,<i.; 1795, 8id.; 
1800, U^d; 1805, 11^.; 1810, 13*rf.; 1815, 14d.; 1820, 
1825, 10\d.; 1830, 6id.; 1834, 7fd. 
The rates of duty payable at different times during the 
present century on the importation of butter from foreign 
countries have been varied as follows: — 1801, 2s. 9d. per 
cwt, and 3 per cent ad valorem ; 1803, 3*. 6jd. per cwt. ; 
1804, 3s. Ufc/.; 1805,4*.; 1806, 4*. 3^d. ; 1809, 4*. Ad. ; 
1813, 5*. \{d. ; 1816, 20*.; at which last-mentioned rate it 
has been continued to the present time (1836). 
BUTTER. [Dikt.] 



BUTTER TREE. [Bassia.1 

BUTTER AND TAIXOW TREE. [PiNTADKSMW j 
BUTTERFLY. [LBPinofrsRA.] 
BUTTERFLY PLANT. [Oncidium.] 
BUTTERFLY ORCHIS. [Platanthkha.] 
BUTTERMERE, a chapelry of the parish of Brigtoani, 
in Cumberland, much frequented by travellers for the sake 
of the beautiful lake which bears its name. This lake is about 
If mile long, and } mile broad : a swampy flat, partly mea- 
dow-land, partly under the plough, intervenes between it 
and the grand hill at the head of the valley, called Hcmit- 
tar Crag. Another level tract about a mile long, separates 
it from the fine sheet called Crummock Water ; the chape] 
and village of Buttermere stand at some little elevation on 
the E. side of the valley, between the two lakes. The number 
of inhabitants, who are chiefly employed in pasturage and 
agriculture, is thus given in the population returns : — 
1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 
74 109 136 89 

exhibiting a remarkable decrease, which is corroborated by 
a decrease in the number of inhabited houses from 21, in 
1821, to 19. The chapelry contains 3480 acre*. Sate 
quarries have been worked in Honistar Crag ; but not, we 
believe, for the last few years. The river Cocker rises at 
the head of the valley, traverses both lakes, and falls into 
the Derwent at Cockermoutb. 

There is a tolerably good road from Cockermoutb. and 
Lorton, by Crummock Water, to Buttermere, which is con- 
tinued, as a mountain road, to Seatollar. (BoekoWdalk.) 
There is a road through the Vale of Newlands to Keswick, 
distant about 9 miles, but it is not suited for heavy carriages, 
being rough, narrow, and for 2 miles extremely steep. The 
mountains which inclose this valley belong, on the E. side, 
to the lowest, those on the W. side and end to the middle, 
slate-formation ; and the smooth conical shapes of the former 
are remarkably contrasted with the abrupt outlines of the 
latter. The whole tract, from the foot of Crummock upwards, 
presents a good specimen both of the sterner and softer fea- 
tures of mountain scenery. About a mile down Crummock. 
and half a mile from the W. side of the lake, a small stream, 
falling over a precipice of 1 56 ft, forms the waterfall of Scale 
Force. Near its foot, and past Floutern Tarn, over a low- 
but wide moor, runs the ordinary footway for those who 
cross from Buttermere to Ennerdale. From the upper end 
of Buttermere there runs another mountain path of much 
bolder character, over the pass called Scarf Gap, descending 
into the head of Ennerdale (here called Gillerthwaite), then 
mounting the Black Sail and running rapidly down Mose- 
dale to Wasdale Head. The writer has crossed these passes 
with a lady on a clever pony ; but the ground is difficult, 
and a considerable part of it must be done on foot : to those 
who can walk, a horse will be more plague than profit. 
From Buttermere down to Wasdale Head may be from 8 to. 
9 miles : from thence to the next public-house, below the foot 
of Wastwater, is 4 miles more. It is a route of great variety 
and grandeur. 

BUTTERS, VEGETABLE, the name given to the 
concrete oil of certain vegetables, from its resemblance to 
the butter obtained from the milk of animals, and from 
being employed for similar purposes. The term is also 
occasionally, but improperly, applied to some vegetable pro- 
ducts which are entirely of a waxy nature, such as the wax 
of the Myrica certfera. The name is likewise bestowed in 
Siberia on certain algae, species of the genus Nostoc, such 
as N. pruniforme. The most important vegetable butters 
are produced by the Bassia butyracea and other species of 
that genus (Ratsia) and certain palms, such as the Coco* 
butyracea and the Elais Ouineensis, the former of which is 
of great utility to the inhabitants of Brazil, where it grows 
naturally, and to the negroes of St. Domingo, where it is 
cultivated ; while the latter is very serviceable to the natives 
of Guinea. {Library of Entertaining Knowledge; Ve- 
getable Substances ; Materials of Manufacture, p. 221.) 

BUTTERS (in pharmacy) was the name formerly given 
to certain hydrochlorates of the metals, such as antimony, 
arsenic, bismuth, tin, and zinc. Precipitated sulphur like- 
wise was termed butter of sulphur. These designations are 
now nearly obsolete. 

BUTTMANN, PHILIP KARL, an eminent scholar 
and mythologer, was bom on the 5th December, 1764, at 
Frankfort on the Main. In the latter part of his life he 
dropped his second Christian name, but they both appear on 
the title-pages of his earlier works. He was descended 
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from the French Protestants who took refuge in Germany 
: - from the persecutions of Louis XIV., and his name is a 
German representative of the French Boudemont. His 
father, Jacob Buttman, a respectable stationer, placed him, 
at an early age, under the care of Purman, the learned rec- 
h tor of the gymnasium of his native place, in which lie first 
acquired that taste for philological studies and that love 
; for the Greek language in particular for which he was dis- 
tinguished through life. In 1782 he went to Gbttingen to 
» follow up his classical investigations under the superintend- 
'] anceofHeyne. In 1786, after a short stay at Frankfort, 
i he visited his brother-in-law, Dr. Ehrmann of Strasbourg, 
i: There he became acquainted with Schweighauser, who was 
j then engaged on his edition of ' Polybius,' and Buttmann 
■ made his first appearance as a philologer in some notes 
i which he furnished to that laborious work. Shortly after 
'. this he was appointed geographical teacher to the young 
prince of Anhalt Dessau, in which situation he remained 
for about eight months. In 1788 he went to Berlin, and 
i had the good fortune to make some literary acquaintances 
in that city, which led to his being appointed, in a year or 
two, assistant librarian to the king, and he added to his 
rather inadequate salary by taking private pupils, and 
writing for the booksellers. The former employment made 
him acquainted with the various errors of the Greek gram- 
mars then in use, and with their uselessness as text-books 
for beginners. Accordingly, in 1792, he published a short 
Greek grammar, which was so superior both in matter and 
manner to every former book on the subject, that it at once 
established itself in all the schools of Germany ; and even 
now, after a lapse of more than 40 years, it is the only 
accidence used in the gymnasia of that country. Buttmann 
was appointed, in 1796, secretary to the royal library, and 
four years afterwards he was made a professor in the Joa- 
chimthalsche gymnasium, the high school of Berlin ; he 
held this appointment till 1808, when he was appointed 
one of the original professors in the new university. He 
was elected a member of the royal academy of sciences in 
IS 06 ; but so great was his reputation, that his ' Essay on 
Apollo and Artemis ' was inserted in the transactions of 
that society three years before he entered it. Shortly after 
his appointment as professor in the university he was 
selected from his colleagues as classical tutor to the prince 
royal. After Spalding's death, in June, 1811, Buttmann 
was elected his successor as secretary to the historical phi- 
lological class of the royal academy of sciences ; but he felt 
this office so irksome, that nothing but his regard for the 
interests of the academy could have induced him to retain 
it ; for, as Schleiermacher observes ( ' Gediichtnissrede auf 
Philipp Buttman,' p. xxi.), ' he never had any inclination 
for public business, partly because he abhorred complicated 
responsibilities, partly because he had a well-founded aver- 
sion to all mere formalities.' The peculiar constitution of 
' the society, however, induced him to accept this appoint- 
ment, and his panegyrist adds that he introduced many 
convenient abridgments of formalities without departing 
from essentials. In 1821 he was appointed head librarian 
to the king, and in 1 824 was made a knight of the Prussian 
Red Eagle of the third class. From this year till his death he 
was afflicted with repeated attacks of apoplexy : he died on 
the 21st June, 1829. Buttmann was married, in 1800, to 
the eldest daughter of Dr. Selle, the king's physician, by j 
whom he left a family ; his son Augustus is a good scholar, 
and republished, in 1833, his father's well-known edition of 
' Demosthenes' Oration against Midias." Buttmann wrote 
his own life, up to the time of bis becoming a member of the 1 
Berlin academy, in the third part of Lowe's collection (Bild- 
nisse jetzlebender Berliner Gelehrter mit Selbstbiogra- 
phien). 

The best known of Buttmann's writings are : — I. His three 
celebrated Grammars : (1), the School Grammar, which has 
been very badly translated in America ; (2), the interme- j 
diate Greek Grammar, which has been twice translated — j 
once by Boileau, Loud., 1833, and also by the American 
professor Robinson ; (3), his complete Greek Grammar, 
which only contains the Accidence : unfortunately it is not 
yet accessible to the English student, though it is far supe- 
rior to Matthiii as a collection of facts with regard to the 
formal part of the Greek language. 

II. His ' Lexilogus,' which has been well translated by ' 
Mr. Fishlake. 

III. His ' Mythologus ;' a collection of big mythological 
and historical essays. j 



The most remarkable feature in Buttmann's literary cha- 
racter was his willingness to give assistance to other writers. 
He began with assisting Schweighauser; and Heindorf, 
Biester, Wolf, Spalding, and Niebuhr, successively received 
and acknowledged his valuable aid. In all his literary 
labours Buttmann was distinguished for an honest and dis- 
criminating scepticism; he never doubted, however, but 
with a wish to find out the truth, and in contriving methods 
of fathoming a difficulty he never was exceeded in inge- 
nuity. His private character was very amiable, and doubt- 
less Schleiermacher was justified in saying that ' there was 
hardly one in the circle of his literary acquaintances so well 
known, so unanimously appreciated, and so entirely beloved 
as he was.' 

BUTTNERIA'CE^E, a group of plants, by some bota- 
nists considered a distinct natural order ; by others reduced 
to a section of Sterculiacere. They belong to the malval 
alliance of Exogens, and are readily known by their petals 
being bagged at the base, their stamens partly sterile and 
petaloid, and their fruit covered with hooked spiny hairs. 
From Sterculiaceee Proper, they differ by the presence of 
petals, and their stamens not being united into a column ; 
from Malraceaj, by their two-celled anthers and bagged 
petals; and from Lasiopetalese, by their calyx not being 
coloured like a corolla, and their petals not rudimentary. 
The species are chiefly inhabitants of tropical countries ; 
they partake of the mucilaginous inert properties of Mal- 
vaceae ; their bark often yields a tough fibre fit for manu- 
facture into cordage ; and one species, Theobroma Cacao, 
produces the seeds from which the buttery and somewhat 
bitter substance called cocoa is obtained, and which, mixed 
with vanilla, forms the basis of chocolate. 




[Buttneria i notion. J 
1, a complete Mower seen from above; the outer pentagon it calyx; the 
auricted bodies are petals, anil tile 5 rayed centre represents the 5 sterile 
stamens ; !?, is the calyx cut open, with the stamens attached to it; % is a lon- 
gitudinal section of a flower, showing the origin of the petals; 4, a petal , 
5, a calyx seen from above, with the young fruit cut transversely, and tho 
hooked hairs with which it is covered projecting from its sides; 6, a stamrn, 
7, the ovary, 

BUTTON. This useful little appendage to almost every 
dress is made of nearly every variety of material. Gold, silver, 
brass, copper, pewter, mother-o'-pearl, hard wood, bone, ivory, 
born, leather, paper, glass, silk, wool, cotton, linen, thread, 
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an all formed into buttons, and the manufacture U carried 
on to a very great extent. 

The varieties of the form of buttons may he reduced to 
four, viz. 1. those with shanks; 2. those unthout thanks; 
3. those on voire moulds (or rings) ; and 4. buttons corsrtd 
with silk, cloth, or other material. 

1. Metal buttons with shanks are generally punched out 
of a plate of brass having rather less zino in its composition 
than ordinary brass. The disks so punched oat, after having 
their edges trimmed to take off the burr, are ready for the 
shank. The shanks are made of wire by a most ingenious 
machine invented by Tbomason of Birmingham. A coil 
of wire is placed in the machine, one end of which gradually 
advances to a point where a pair of shears cuts off a piece 
of the requisite length; a stud then presses against the 
middle' of the piece and forces it between the two jaws of a 
vice into a staple-like form : the jaws then compress it so 
as to form the eyo of the shank ; a little hammer then 
strikes the end and makes it level, and another movement 
finally drops it complete into a box. 

The shanks being placed upon the disk in their proper 
position, and kept there by a bent flat slip of iron, a small 
piece of solder is placed at the foot of the shank. In this 
state 100 or more are put upon an iron plate and heated in 
an oven till the solder runs and fixes the shank. They are 
then turned separately in a lathe, the ehuek of the lathe 
being so formed as to allow the buttons to be put in and 
taken out with great facility. The gilding is performed 
with an amalgam of gold and mercury about the consist- 
ence of butter : Ave grains of gold are sufficient for a gross 
of buttons. 

White metal buttons, such as those on soldiers' dresses, 
are cast in moulds, containing ten or twelve dozen, and the 
shanks are placed in the moulds previous to casting, so 
that when the buttons are cast the shanks are fixed at the 
same time. 

Mother-o'-pearl buttons are cut out of the pearl shell by 
means of a small cylindrical saw, t. #. a tube of steel with 
its edge cot into teeth. This tubular saw has a pulley on 
the tube, and it is made to revolve rapidly after the manner 
of a lathe. The shell is then pressed up against it, and 
thus the circular disk for the button is quickly cut out of 
the shell ; if the shell is thick the circular disk may be 
split into two ; the disks are then turned in a lathe. As 
the shanks cannot be soldered in, and they would not look 
neat if rivetted through the button, a hole is turned about 
half way through, the hole being wider at the bottom than 
at the top, or, as it is called, dove-tailed. The stem of the 
metal shank is just the sise of the smallest part of the "hole, 
and the stem is made a little hollow by drilling a conical 
hole up it, so as to leave the metal very thin at the 
edges. The shank being now put into the dove-tailed hole, 
a slight blow with the hammer spreads the thin edge of the 
stem under the dove-tailed edge of the bole, and the shank 
is firmly fixed. Mother-o'-pearl buttons are sometimes 
ornamented with excentric circles, flutes radiating from the 
centre, &c, all of which are executed in the lathe by means 
of an excentric chuck and slide rest. 

2. Buttons without shanks are made of mother-o'-pearl, 
wood, bone, metal, Sec, the metal ones being stamped and 
the rest turned. They have four holes through which the 
thread is passed to fix them on the garment These holes 
are stamped in metal buttons, but they are drilled in those 
which are made of other materials. The holes are drilled 
while the buttons are in the lathe; four long drills are 
made to converge towards the button, and thus the four 
holes are all drilled at once. 

3. Buttons on wire moulds are merely wire rings covered 
with thread. 

4. Covered buttons. Although many beautiful speci- 
mens of metal buttons have been produced by the manufac- 
turer, still metal buttons may be said to be in great measure 
' superseded by covered buttons. The stimulus being thus 
given, a great deal of ingenuity has been shown in the 
manufacture of covered buttons, and a number of patents 
have been obtained for the inventions : the following two 
plans will give a general idea of the principles of their con- 
struction. In one plan a metal disk is punched out of thin 
iron plate, which by subsequent punches has its edges 
turned up and then bent a little inwards : this is done to 
form the body of the button. Another smaller disk, capable 
of lying within the edges of the above, has a round or oval 
hole in the centre : this is to form the back. A circular 



pieee of the stuff called florentine is then wrapped round 
the larger disk, and the edges brought over and pressed into 
the hollow ; the smaller disk or back is then pressed into it* 
place, and then the turned-up edges of the face beinsjr asm- 
pressed on the back, the whole becomes firmly fixed together, 
and the cloth protruding through the hole in the heck 
affords the means of fixing it to the garment. In the other 
)lan, which produces a very neat button, the disk for the 
3«dy is left flat, and the back is a small circular disk with » 
round hole in the centre, but the outer edge is cu* into 
eight sharp triangular points like a little star. Thsst 
points are bent to a little less than a right angle to the 
disk, so that die points inoline a little inwards. Besides 
these two metal disks, three pieces of paper and two piece* 
of cloth are necessary, so that the button consists of no less 
than seven separate pieces, whioh are put together in the 
following order: — 1st On the piece of florentine which 
forms the outer covering is laid a piece of paper of the same 
sise ; on this the iron disk forming the body ; on this another 
pieee of paper the same sise as the body ; on this another 
piece of paper crumpled up into a little pellet to help to form 
the shank ; on this a piece of coarse cloth ; and finally the 
metal back. In putting on the back the florentine is 
gathered up over the whole of the materials, and (ben the 
points of the back are pressed into it ; and as the points of 
the baok are bent a little inwards (as was mentioned above), 
the consequence of the pressure is, that as they enter the 
cloth they bend more and more inwards, and- thas form 
eight little hooks which very neatly and effectively hold the 
whole together. The little paper pellet makes the cloth 
protrude through the hole in the back, and forms the cloth 
shank by which it is attached to the coat Almost the 
whole of theso processes are performed by punches of various 
forms, but it has even been proposed to do the whole by 
a machine, and a patent has been taken for one in which 
by placing two plates of iron, a roll of florentine, a roll of 
cloth, and three rolls of paper, and by setting the machine 
in motion, the whole of the seven parts of this ingenious 
button are to be cut out, put in their respective positions, 
and combined together into a perfect button. 

A very beautiful and perfectly novel steel button has 
been lately produced by Mr. Barton of the Royal Mint It 
is intended for court dresses, being for too delicate and too 
expensive for ordinary purposes. By means of most accu- 
rate dividing machinery, a number of groups of fine lines 
are engraved on the button, the graving point being the 
splinter of a diamond ; — the machine is so accurate, that 
1 0,000 lines can be drawn within the inch. The groups of 
lines may be disposed in triangles or hexagons, after the 
manner of a honeycomb, or in any other form at the option 
of the artist, or the lines may be made to cross each other 
in any direction. The pattern is comparatively of little im- 
portance, the beautiful effect being produced by the brilliant 
reflection of the light, which exhibits all the colours of the 
rainbow in playful clouds like mother-o'-pearl, or in intense 
colour like the ruby or the emerald. 

BUTTON, THOMAS, one of the early arctic navi- 
gators, was an able seaman in the reign of James I., whose 
son (the Prince Henry) seems to hare been his first patron. 
In 1612, about three years after the unhappy death of the 
navigator Hudson, the merchants of London engaged 
Button to follow up Hudson's discoveries with two ships, 
the Resolution and the Discovery. He was accompanied 
on this expedition by Bylot and Pricket, who had sailed 
with Hudson, their experience and high qualities as seamen 
being considered sufficient in those days to outweigh the 
suspicions of their having partaken in the mutiny that de- 
prived Hudson of life. Crossing the Atlantic, Button en- 
tered Hudson's Straits to the south of Resolution Islands, 
and then keeping without deviation a western course, he 
reached Southampton Island. Sailing still to the west, he 
fell in with the American continent, in lat. 60° 40'. From 
this point of the main land, whioh he named 'Hope 
Checked,' he made away to the south, and on the 15th of 
August, 1612, he discovered the mouth of Nelson's River, 
in lat. 57° 10'. At this point, which subsequently became 
the chief establishment of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
Button determined to winter. To secure his ships against 
the icebergs, he caused strong piles to be driven into the 
sea. To keep bis men warm, he had three large fires con- 
stantly burning in each of his vessels. Notwithstanding all 
his precautions, several of the sailors died, and he himself 
had a severe illness. Button, like Captains Franklin, 
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Perry, and Book, who have recently visited thoM inhos- 
pitable regions, thawed great ability in amusing his men, in 
order to keep up their spirits against the depressing effects 
of inactivity : he proposed to them questions connected 
with navigation and mathematics, and thus mingled in- 
struction with amusement. On the return of spring, he 
employed his ships' companies in killing game, which was 
ao abundant, that 1800 dosen of white partridges were 
brought in during their stay there. 

The river thawed on the 16th of February, and in two 
months, the sea being clear of ice, he explored the bay in 
the neighbourhood of Nelson's River, and named it Button's 
Bay. He then went north as far as lat. 65°, and fell in with 
a cluster of islands, which he called Mancel's Islands (now 
Mansfield's). Proceeding to Cape Chidley, he discovered 
the passage between that cape and Labrador, and thence 
reached England in sixteen days, in the autumn of 1613. 
He was the first navigator that reached the eastern coast of 
America through Hudson's Straits. It is to be regretted 
that he never published an account of his voyage ; all that 
we have of his journal is an extract in Purchos. The 
government of the day made him a knight, but neither 
they nor the merchants of London ever employed him again 
to prosecute those discoveries for which he had shown so 
much aptitude, skill, and judgment. (Purchas, hit Pil- 
grim* ; Cooley, Hist. Maritime Discoveries.) 

BUTTRESS, a projecting support to a wall, most com- 
monly applied to churches in the Gothic style, but also to 
other buildings, and sometimes to mere walls. Buttresses are 
usually finished with a sloping top, and divided into several 
heights, each of which projects less from the wall as they 
ascend: eaoh projection is usually covered with a sloping 
side or sides, similar to a roof. The buttresses of Gothic 
buildings are variously decorated. Norman buttresses, 
which came into use probably from the time of the decay of 
Roman architecture, are plain broad faces slightly pro- 
jecting from the wall of the building to which they belong. 
In appearance they are very similar to the shaft of a pilaster, 




from which they most probably derive their origin. The 
top of these buttresses is terminated by an inclined plane 
moulded underneath on the front face only. The bands 
which often occur in Norman buildings as a sort of capping 
to the basement of the wall [Basement] are often con- 
tinued round the sides of the buttress, thus making the 
lower part of the buttress as it were a pedestal to the 
upper part, or more properly to the pilaster. In deco- 
rated buildings, Norman buttresses are sometimes orna- 
mented at the angles with columns, as at Castle Rising 



castle, Norfolk. But these decorations at* most probably of 
a later date. An additional resemblance to the Roman 
pilaster appears in these buttresses, when they are found 
with a narrower face projected on the broader buttress. 
Castle Rising and Norwich castles contain good examples of 
Norman buttresses. Of early English buttresses, which 
immediately succeeded the former, Mr. Rickman distin- 
guishes four kinds. The first is a flat buttress, narrower 
than the Norman, with mouldings more delicate, but very 
similar to, and hardly to be distinguished from the Norman. 
The second is a buttress projecting at times nearly as much 
as its breadth ; at others, more than the breadth of the 
buttress. These buttresses sometimes are without set-offs, 
or have only one forming a division in the whole height. 
There are buttresses at Salisbury which belong to this class, 
and are highly enriched with niches and decorated with 
ornaments, but they have a very weak appearance. Tho 
third kind consists of long slender narrow buttresses, with 
a considerable projection divided into several heights. Mr. 
Rickman remarks that they are not common : they occur in 
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Home towew. The fourth kind of buttress of this period, 
and perhaps the latest, is divided into stages or divisions 
receding one behind the other ; but this also is not common. 
Like aU the former, it is finished with a triangular top, 
similar to the roof and gable ends of a building. These two 
last kinds are very similar in character. 

Mr. Rickman is of opinion that about the close of this 
period, flying buttresses were first constructed, being thrown 
from the side aisle buttresses to the buttress of the nave 
and choir. He cites Salisbury and Chichester cathedrals 
as examples. Early English buttresses have generally 
pyramidal tops ; the sides of these buttresses are sometimes 
splayed at the edges, with pedestal-like bases. The shaft 
also is at times divided into one or more divisions, as at 
Lincoln. 

Beverley minster has columns at the angles of the but- 
tresses, with a niche in the pyramidal head. The decorated 
English buttresses which succeeded these present many 
varieties : they exhibit some of the leading features of their 

Eredecessors, but are generally highly enriched. These 
uttresses, when used at the angles of buildings, are often 
applied diagonally to the angle. Mr. Rickman observes 
that the decorated buttress is finished in a variety of ways ; 
' some slope under the cornice, some just through it, and 
some run up through the battlement and are finished with 
pinnacles of various kinds.' He mentions three examples 
of rich buttresses of the decorated style ; one in the west 
front of York minster, another at the east end of Howden 
church, Yorkshire ; a third at the east end of Walsingham 
priory. This last is almost in the perpendicular style, 
which immediately followed the decorated. The decorated 
buttresses are ennehed with pannels, niches, and a variety 
of ornaments. Perpendicular English buttresses, used ex- 
ternally, vary but little from those which preceded them, 
except as to the freedom of design, in which they am in- 
ferior. The triangular or roofed heads are seldom used. 
Mr. Rickman observes that there are few large buildings of 
this last period without flying buttresses ; and also that the 
small buttresses of this style attached to screen-work, stall- 
work, and niches are different from any before used, and 
mark the period distinctly. Octagonal turrets are some- 
times used as buttresses, as in Henry VII.'s chapel at 
Westminster, from which spring the flying buttresses. 




[Plying BnttrtM, from Henty VII.'s Chapel, WwtmtMtM.] 

The most superb of this kind ever executed in this country 
belong to this edifice. For a variety of details relative to 
buttresses, we refer the reader to Rickman' s ' Attempt to 
discriminate the Styles of Architecture in England from the 
Conquest to the Reformation.' Britton's ' Ecclesiastical Ar- 
chitecture' contains several good examples of buttresses. 

BUTY RIC ACID occurs not only in butter, but in the 
gastric juice and urine. In order to obtain it, butyrate of 
barytes (which is formed by a tedious process) is to be 
mixed with one-and-a-third time its weight of phosphoric 
acid of specific gravity 1*12; the butyric acid set free, re- 
dissolves in the liquor, which is to be repeatedly shaken 



with tether 'to combine with the butyric add ; the tether 

being distilled with a gentle heat, butyric acid remains. 

The properties of this acid are, that it is a colourless I iquid , 
its smell is acid, penetrating, and analogous to that of rancid 
butter. Its taste is acrid and biting, with a sweetish after- 
taste, like that of nitric ether. Its specific gravity at 75° 
Fahrenheit is 0*9765. It remains fluid at 16° Fahrenheit. 
Its boiling point is lower than that of water. It combines 
with water, and with anhydrous alcohol, ether, and fixed oils, 
in all proportions. When exposed to the air it evaporates 
gradually without leaving any residue. When distilled it 
absorbs the oxygen of the air in the retort, and decomposes, 
leaving coaly matter. 
It is composed nearly of 

Carbon 62*3 or 8 equivalents. 

Oxygen 30*6 or 3 „ 

Hydrogen 7*1 or 6 „ 

100*0 

Butyric acid combines with different bases to form various 
but) rates ; they are all artificial compounds, and no one is 
applied to any use . instead therefore of giving an account 
of the individual salts, their general properties only will be 
mentioned. When dry they are usually inodorous, but 
if moist they emit a smell of butter. When the dry salts 
are subjected to a strong heat they are decomposed, and 
yield carburetted hydrogen gas, carbonic acid gas, and 
an empyreumatic oil, of all orange-yellow colour and an 
aromatic odour, while the base of the salt is left mixed with 
charcoal. These salts are easily recognized by the charac- 
teristic odour of butyric acid, which is emitted when a very 
small quantity of the salt is moistened with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

BUTYRINE, a peculiar oleaginous matter, discovered 
by Chevreul, in butter, in which it exists combined with 
oleine and stearine, and a very small quantity of butyric 
acid. In order to prepare it, butter must be first separated 
from butter-milk by* melting and pouring it off, and the 
butter thus purified is to be allowed to cool very slowly in 
a deep porcelain vessel, and then it is to be exposed for some 
days to a temperature of 66° Fahrenheit ; by this treatment 
a large quantity of stearine is separated, crystallized in small 
grains, and an oily compound is obtained, which is to be 
carefully filtered, and then put into a glass vessel with an 
equal weight of alcohol of specific gravity 0*796, and kept 
at the temperature of 66°. The mixture is to be frequently 
shaken during 24 hours, and then the alcohol is to be poured 
off, and the insoluble portion set aside. By carefully distilling 
the alcohol, an oil rich in butyrine is left, but as it is slightly 
acid it is to be treated with carbonate of magnesia : the buty- 
rate of magnesia thus formed being very soluble in water, is 
readily separated ; the remaining fatty matter is then to be 
treated with alcohol, and this being distilled the butyrine is 
leftpure. 

The properties of butyrine are, that at 66° it is very fluid, 
and it congeals at about 32°. Its smell resembles that of 
heated butter. It is generally yellowish, but this colour is 
' not essential, for some kinds of butter yield it almost colour- 
less. Its specific gravity is 0 * 908 ; it is insoluble in water : 
but alcohol of specific gravity 0*822, when boiling, dissolves 
it in all proportions. When two parts of butyrine are com- 
bined with ten parts of boiling alcohol, the mixture on cool- 
ing becomes turbid ; but when twelve parts of butyrine are 
similarly treated with the same quantity of alcohol, the 
mixture remains transparent even after it has become cold. 
During distillation the alcoholic solution becomes very 
slightly acid ; and the residue contains traces of butyric 
acid. Butyrine readily saponifies, and is then converted 
into glycerine, and butyric, capric, caproic, margaric, and 
oleic acids. 

BUXAR, a fortified town in the district of Shahabad, 
province of Bahar, situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 
in 25° 33' N. lat. and 83° 57' E. long., about 60 miles below 
the city of Benares. The fort is built on an eminence 
which projects into the river, the works are kept in good 
repair, and there is constantly an English garrison in it. 
The place is principally celebrated as the scene of one of 
those victories by which the British power in India was 
secured. The Mogul chiefs Suja ud Dowlah and Cossim 
Khan were encamped here with an army computed at 
40,000 men, when, on the 23rd October, 1 764, they were 
attacked and completely routed by 856 European and 6215 
native troops under Major (afterwards Sir Hector) Munro, 
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Upwards of 2000 of the Mogul troops fell in the battle, and 
many more were drowned in their flight across a bridge of 
boats thrown over the Ganges. The force of Suja ud 
Dowlah, who was then the only Mogul chief possessing any 
considerable power, being thus destroyed, the emperor was 
thrown into the power of the English, and on the day fol- 
lowing the battle applied to Major Munro for protection. 
(Mill's Hist, of British India.) 

BU'XINA, a vegetable alkali obtained from the box-tree 
(Buxus sempervirens). It is difficult to procure this sub- 
stance colourless ; and it has generally the appearance of 
a translucid deep brown-coloured mass. Its taste is bitter, 
it excites sneezing, and is insoluble in water, but is dissolved 
in small quantity by alcohol and tether. It acts as other 
alkalies on reddened litmus paper, and forms neutral salts 
with the acids, which are more bitter than the base itself; 
and the solutions give gelatinous white precipitates with 
potash. Sulphate of buxina crystallizes confusedly. This 
alkali is contained in every part of the box-tree, and the 
bark gives nearly one per cent, of it. 

BUXTON, a market town and chapelry, in the parish of 
Bakewell, and in the county of Derby, with 1211 inhabitants, 
is situated in that part of Derbyshire called the High Peak, 
in the hundred of High Peak, on the high road from 
Derby to Manchester, 33 miles N.W. from Derby, 20 miles 
S. from Manchester, 22 miles N.W. from Matlock, and 159 
miles N.W. by N. from London. Its baths have been cele- 
brated from the time of the Romans. 

The town is situated in a deep valley or basin, surrounded 
by bleak hills and extensive tracts of moorland. It would 
be entirely environed with mountains but for the narrow 
ravine down which the river Wye flows on its way to the 
Derwent, parallel with the high road which leads to Bake- 
well. Axe Edge, on the Leek road, 3 miles from Buxton, is, 
next to Kinder-smut, the highest mountain in the N.W. 
of Derbyshire, being 1 000 feet above the valley in which 
Buxton Crescent stands, and 2100 feet higher than the town 
of Derby. From this mountain four rivers issue in opposite 
directions — the Wye, the Dove, the Goyte, and the Dean. 
Chee Tor, a perpendicular and stupendous rock of lime- 
stone, 360 feet high, is situated near the village of Wormhill, 
and about 5 miles from Buxton. A few miles farther is Mam 
Tor, 1300 feet above the valley in which it stands; and a 
little E., the still higher peaks of Win hill and Loschill, 
which may be distinguished by their form from all the 
mountains in the county. The sterility which once formed 
the chief feature in the scenery round Buxton is fast dis- 
appearing. Extensive woods and plantations now clothe 
the sides and summits of many of the neighbouring 
bills. 

Buxton consists of two parts, the old and the new town. 
The former stands upon much higher ground than the 
latter, and has still the remains of a cross in the centre of 
the market-place. The main street is wide, and contains a 
few good inns and lodging-houses, but the buildings in 
general are old and low. This was formerly the only en- 
trance from the W. into Buxton, until a new road was made 
a few years ago, which avoids the old town and joins the 
London road at the church. The new part of the town may 
be said to begin at the Crescent and to stretch along the 
Bakewell road, the buildings of which form a handsome 
entrance to the town on that side, and afford many pleasant 
residences to those who seek more privacy than can be had 
at the public hotels. 

The Crescent at Buxton is in the form of a segment of a 
circle. The basement story is a rustic arcade, forming a 
piazza 7 feet wide within. Over the arches a balustrade 
runs along the whole building. Above the piers are Doric 
pilasters that support an ornamental architrave and cornice, 
which is terminated by another balustrade, in the centre of 
which, cut out of stone, are placed the arms of the Cavendish 
family. This extensive and elegant structure is three 
stories high, and contains 378 windows. It comprises two 
hotels, a library, an assembly-room 75 feet long, and a news- 
room, besides the baths and a few private residences. The 
stables, as complete and extensive as the Crescent itself, 
occupy a large site of ground on the hill behind the chief 
structure, but divided from it by the main road. They are 
built in a circular form, and have a covered ride 160 yards 
round. This immense pile of building was erected by the 
late duke of Devonshire, in 1781, at a cost of 120,000/. 
The stone employed in the foundations and inner walls was 
found near the spot ; and the fine freestone, used in the 



front and sides of the building, was dug out of a quarry not 
a mile distant. 

At the W. end of the Crescent, and nearly adjoining it, 
is the old hall, the most antient building in the lower part 
of Buxton, having been erected in the reign of Elizabeth, 
by the earl of Shrewsbury, in whose custody Mary, queen 
of Scots, was placed. In one of her visits to Buxton, the 
queen occupied apartments in this building which are still 
shown as hers, on one of the windows of which are 
scratched the lines said to have been written by her on her 
departure. 

Buxtona, quae caltdai celebrabere nomine lymph*. 
Forte mihi posthac Don adeanda, vale. 

Buxton, farewell 1 no more perhaps my feet 
Thy famous tepid streams snail ever greet.' 

This house was considerably enlarged in 1670, and though 
inferior to the more fashionable hotels in the Crescent, is 
preferred by many families on account of its having baths for 
both ladies and gentlemen fitted up within its walls. There 
are also warm and shower baths, besides a bath for the 
gratuitous use of the poor. 

The public baths at Buxton are very numerous, and are 
fitted up with every attention to the convenience of the 
visiters. The common tepid baths all lie together at the 
W. end of the Crescent, forming a part of the lower story. 
Besides a public bath, around two sides of which are nume- 
rous dressing-rooms, there are two private baths for gentle- 
men, and the same number for ladies. At the opposite end 
of the Crescent, adjoining the piazzas, are two hot baths, 
and vapour and shower baths, all heated by steam, which 
are supplied from what is called Bingham's well. Most of 
these are lined with white marble, and the temperature of 
the hot baths is most accurately adjusted by an ingenious 
contrivance for the introduction of cold and hot water. 

At the extreme end of the town, on the Macclesfield 
road, is a cold bath, said to be of the same temperature as 
the waters at Matlock (66° Fahrenheit). 

The well at which the water is supplied to those who 
resort to it is in a small building, in the style of a Grecian 
temple, in front of the W. wing of the Crescent. In the 
centre of this tasteful building, called St. Ann's Well, is a 
white marble basin, into which the water issues from the 
spring. By the side of this basin is a double pump, from 
which either hot or cold water may be procured within a 
few inches of each other. The spring flows at the rate of 
60 gallons a minute, the water being somewhat coMer than 
the waters at Bath, but warmer than those of Matlock and 
Bristol. 

Besides what is properly called the Buxton water, there 
is a chalybeate spring of a rough strong taste, issuing from 
a chalky stratum on the N. side of the river Wye, at the sid 
of the turnpike-road behind the Crescent, over which a neat 
stone structure has been erected by the duke of Devonshire, 
to preserve it for the use of visiters. Mixed with the other, 
this water proves purgative. 

The public walks - at Buxton, of which there is great 
variety, are laid out with much taste, and ornamented with 
shrubs and plantations. 

The environs of Buxton abound with natural curiosities 
and romantic scenery. The high perpendicular crags on 
the Bakewell road, bordering the valley of the Wye, make 
it the most interesting, as it is the most accessible of all the 
scenery in the immediate vicinity of Buxton. At the dis- 
tance of about half a mile, in a different direction, are the 
limestone quarries and Pool's hole. The latter is a cavern 
of considerable dimensions in a limestone rock, contracted 
in its entrance, but spacious in the interior. Its roof and 
sides are covered with stalactites, one of which, more re- 
markable than the rest, about the middle of the cave, is 
called ' the flitch of bacon.' Here the cave again con- 
tracts, but beyond it becomes wide and lofty as far as a large 
massy column of stalagmite denominated 'the Queen of 
Scots' pillar,' from a tradition that she stopped at this point. 
The further end of the cavern, comprising about 100 yards, 
is not very accessible. The whole length is 560 yards. The 
sides of the mountain are partly occupied with dwellings, not 
built, but excavated out of the ashes which have been 
thrown here from the lime-kilns. A considerable quan- 
tity of lime is burnt here, and sent into distant parts by 
the Peak Forest railway, which is near. At a little distance 
from the mountain beneath which is Pool's hole, is a place 
called ' Diamond Hill,' from its furnishing specimens of 
quartz of an hexagonal shape, which are known by the name 
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of Buxton diamonds, the whitest of which hats ths pro- 
perty of cutting glass. About 5 miles from Buxton, at Bar- 
mour Clough, oy the side of the road leading to Castleton, 
is an intermittent spring, called ' the ebbing and flowing 
well.' The water issues in different quantities, and at irre- 
gular intervals, out of several openings by the side of a small 
pool or basin. In dry seasons several weeks elapse without 
any flow into the well ; whilst at other times the water flows 
once in twelve hours, sometimes every hour, and occasion- 
ally three times in an hour. A gurgling noise is heard 
when it flows, which continues for 4} minutes. In the 
space of one minute 23 hogsheads have been discharged. 
This curious phenomenon is supposed to be occasioned by 
there being a reservoir of water in the hill above, from the 
lower part of which a duct rises to some height, but not so 
high as the reservoir, and afterwards descending to the well 
at the foot of the hill, acts on the principle of the siphon. 

The rocks about Buxton consist of beds of limestone and 
of lava or toadstone, which lie alternately one upon the 
other. In many parts of the county there are three beds of 
each, which are many yards thick. There are many shops 
in the place for the sale of the mineral productions of the 
Peak, manufactured into various articles of ornament and 
use, besides fossils and specimens of natural curiosities. 
Among these is a beautiful spar, denominated * Blue John,' 
formerly used in repairing the roads, hut now worked into 
the most elegant vases, and purchased at the expense of 
forty guineas a ton. This spar is found near the Shivering 
Mountain, in the neighbourhood of Castleton. 

The church in Buxton is an elegant modem edifice, built 
in 1612 by the duke of Devonshire, its patron, adjoining to 
which is a large burial-ground. The living is a perpetual 
curacy in the diocese of Lichfield. The building formerly 
used as a church is now converted into a school upon Dr. 
Bell's plan, having endowments which amount to 941. per 
annum. There are places of worship in Buxton for Pres- 
byterians, Independents, and Wesleyan Methodists. 

The market is held on Saturday ; and the fairs on Feb. 
3rd, April 1st, and May 2nd, besides a cattle-fair on the 8th 
of Sept The town is in the honour of Tutbury, duchv of 
Lancaster, and within the jurisdiction of a court held at 
Tutbury every third Tuesday, for the recovery of debts 
under 40 shillings. 

The number of visiters at Buxton varies from 12,000 to 
14,000 annually. There are accommodations for 1600 at 
one time. The season commences in June, and ends in 
October. 

BUXTON WATERS. The waters of Buxton belong 
to the northern or Derbyshire thermal springs, which have 
a lower temperature than those of the southern or Glouces- 
tershire and Somersetshire group, except Bristol. They 
are of the calcareous class of mineral waters, and rise in a 
valley situated on the west edge of the great limestone 
range, which extends through the county of Derby from 
Castleton southwards, comprising what is termed the Peak 
Forest. The surface of this district is occupied, according 
to Farey, by the outcrop of four strata of limestone and 
three beds of amygdaloid or toadstone, interposed between 
the limestone strata ; but it should be observed that this 
division of the limestone by regular beds of toadstone, has 
been stoutly denied and at present is not generally received. 
Above the upper stratum of limestone is a coarse sand- 
stone or millstone grit, considered by many as the infe- 
rior bed of the coal formation, which occupies the whole 
country E. and N. of this district. Buxton is immediately 
to the S. of the outgoing of the lowest stratum of limestone. 
The limestone, which is of a whitish or yellowish colour, 
is full of encrinites, madrepores, and other organic re- 
mains. The direction of the strata is generally N. and 
S. A remarkable fault is observed in the valley of the 
Derwent at Matlock : the upper bed of limestone on the 
western side of the valley is brought down below the second 
bed on the E., and the upper bed of toadstone on the one 
side is nearly on the same level with the second bed on 
the other. The fault is said to extend N. as far as Bux- 
ton, where it takes a N.W. direction to North Bradwell, 
and terminates at Litton near Tideswell; but both the 
direction and extent of this fault have been much disputed. 
It is in the course of this fault that the thermal springs 
of Buxton and Matlock are found. That of Buxton pos- 
sesses the higher temperature, vie. 82° Fahx., which never 
varies at any hour of the day or season «f the year. 
This water has been long celebrated for its medietas! 



virtues. It is more remarkable for the nature of its g-assous 
impregnations than for the quantity or nature of its saline 
ingredients. By a recent analysis it appears to contain 
only 15 grains of solid content* in each wine-gallon. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Oairdner its composition is — 
Of gaseous contents— Cofctelath^. 

Carbonic acid .... 
Nitrogen 



Of solid contents— 

Hydrochlorate of magnesia 
„ soda 

Sulphate of lime 
Carbonate of lime 

Extractive matter and vegetable fibres 
(Loss) 




13*00 

Owing to the quantity of calcareous matter, the water is 
hard. It sparkles a little when first received at the foant. 
It is exceedingly clear, and does not become turbid by long 
exposure to the air. Over the bath a stratum of vapour 
hovers, which is more or less dense according to the stats 
of the weather and the degree of attention paid to ths 
ventilation of the apartment. The chalybeate spring eon- 
tains about half a grain of carbonate of iron in each gallon, 
and is a soft water. 

The waters issuing from the warm spring are employed 
both internally and externally. A course of the water 
internally is generally taken at the same time as ths 
baths are used ; but in some habits of body the on* 
mode only is admissible. Persons of the sanguineous 
temperament, especially if plethoric, can rarely take ths 
waters internally, without at least previously undergoing 
some preparatory treatment, — either venesection, cupping, 
or the use of purgative medicines. During all acute 
inflammatory diseases they must he avoided ; and though 
very beneficial to persons subject to goat and rheu- 
matism, the waters must not be employed either when an 
attack of the disease is approaching, or while much pain of 
the joints remains when the disease is receding. Persons 
in whom the digestive organs are feeble, either naturally or 
from the effects of what is termed good living, derive, in 
general, much benefit from the internal use of these waters. 
In most cases they should be taken early in the morning, 
after the bath, if these two modes be employed simultane- 
ously. The quantity to be used should not at first exceed 
half a pint, taken in two equal portions, a quarter of an 
hour (during which the invalid will walk along the terrace 
when practicable) being allowed to intervene between the 
two glasses. About noon the same quantity should be 
again taken, observing similar rules. Some patients are 
however obliged to restrict themselves to its use during the 
forenoon, omitting the morning dose. No one should ex- 
ceed a pint and a naif in the course of each day. 

The chalybeate water is sometimes used at the satni 
time, and it is said that a mixture of the two forms a pur- 
gative draught. Upon the propriety of using the chary beats 
at any period during his stay, the invalid must consult his 
medical adviser on the spot It ought never to be used as 
a common drink, more particularly by persons of * plethoric 
habit of body. 

The warm baths may be employed even by the most 
delicate persons, provided bathing in any form be proper. 
At first the stay in the bath should not exceed one minute, 
as the plunge is the most beneficial part of the process. 
The time may be gradually extended, but should never 
exceed fifteen minutes. Where a general bath cannot bo 
borne by gouty or rheumatic patients, pumping the water 
upon the affected joints is frequently highly efficacious in 
reducing the swelling and restoring flexibility. Dnring the 
use of the baths no mercurial medicines of any kind should 
be taken, unless under the direction of a competent medical 
adviser on the spot. (Farcy's Derbyshire; Gairdner on 
Mineral Springs ; Denman, Saunders, Scudamore.) 

BUXTON, JEDEDIAH, was born at Elmton, near 
Chesterfield, about the year 1705. His grandfather had 
been clergyman of the parish, and his father was school- 
master of the same place; but Jedediah was so illiterate 
that he could not even write, and his mental faculties, with 
one exception, were of a low order. He possessed, however, 
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remarkable facility in performing arithmetical calculations ; 
and when he fairly understood a problem, which it was 
not easy for him to do if it was a little complicated, he 
solved it with wonderful rapidity. He was altogether inca- 
pable of looking into the relations of things, except with 
respect to the number of parts of which they were composed. 
After hearing a sermon he knew nothing more of it than 
that it contained a certain number of words, which he had 
counted during its delivery. If a period of time were men- 
tioned he began calculating the number of minutes which 
it included ; and if the size of any object were described, he 
would at once compute how many hair's-breadths it con- 
tained. His ideas were comparatively childish ; and his 
mind was only stored with a few constants which facilitated 
his calculations ; such as the number of minutes in a year, 
and of hair's-breadths in a mile. His system of mental 
arithmetic was not founded upon any sound principles ; in 
fact he could scarcely be said to have a system. He would, 
for instance, in order to ascertain the product of 478 multi- 
plied by 100. proceed first to multiply it by 5 and then by 
20, instead of at once adding a couple of ciphers. 

His condition in life appears to have been either that of 
a small land-owner or a day-labourer ; but probably the 
former. Having a strong desire to see the king, he walked 
up to London to gratify this wish ; but from some circum- 
stance or other he did not see him. During his stay in the 
metropolis Jedediah was seen by several members of the 
Royal Society, who examined him. He was taken to see 
Garrick in Richard III., and during the performance occu- 
pied himself in counting the number of words which each 
of the actors made use of; the quantity of steps in a dance ; 
but be acknowledged that the instrumental music, with its 
complication and variety of sounds, baffled his skill. In 
June, 1 794, a portrait of Buxton appeared in the ' Gentle- 
man's Magazine,' with a short account of his life, which is 
probably the most authentic of any of the notices which 
have been published concerning him. He is represented 
in the print as being in his 49th year. Glover, in his ' His- 
tory of Derbyshire,' states that he was born in 1707, but is 
unable to give the exact time of his death, which however 
occurred between 1770 and 1780. He was married, and 
bad a family. 

BUXTORF, a family celebrated for its attainments in 
Hebrew literature. John Buxtorf was born on Christ- 
mas-day, 1664, at Camen in Westphalia, of which place his 
father was Calvinist minister. He was educated at Marburg 
and Herborn, under Piscator, and afterwards received in- 
structions at Bile and Geneva from Grynseus and Theodore 
Beta. He occupied the Hebrew chair at Bile for 38 years 
of his life, and so attached was he to that University, that he 
declined many advantageous offers of a similar occupation 
both at Saumur and at Ley den. Besides maintaining a large 
correspondence with all who were skilled in the leading ob- 
ject of his research, he lodged and supported in his house 
many learned Jews, with whom he familiarly conversed, 
during his leisure hours, respecting their language. He 
died, September 13th, 1829, after having published, besides 
many separate tracts, more than one ' Grammar' and Lexi- 
con ' of the Hebrew and Chaldce tongues, a ' Concordance,' 
and a 1 Hebrew Bible ' with the notes of the Rabbins. 

John, son of the preceding, was born at Bile, August l 
J 3th, 1599, and exhibited precocity so remarkable, that in ! 
his fourth year it is said that he understood German, Latin, 
and Hebrew ; a statement doubtless greatly exaggerated. 
After cultivating Hebrew, in France, Germany, and Italy, 
he succeeded his father at Bile, 1 630, where he died, August | 
16th, 1664. Besides collecting, augmenting, and editing \ 
many of his father's works, he was the author of several 
original treatises on Hebrew literature. 

John J amis, son of the preceding, like his father and 
grandfather, was professor of Hebrew at Bile, where he 
was born September 4th, 164S, and died April 1st, 1704. 
He travelled in Holland, France, and England, and was 
received every where with honour, especially at Cambridge. 
He printed nothing in his lifetime but a preface to his grand- 
father's work entitled ' Tiberias,' which is an historical 
and critical vindication of the Masorethic points, the origin 
of which he assigns to Esdras. But he left behind him 
many MSS. connected with Rabbinical literature. Ano- 
ther John, nephew to the above, was also professor of the 
Oriental languages at Bile, and died in 1732, leaving a 
son to distinguish himself by similar learning. 

The works of the Buxtorf* greatly advanced the progress 



of Hebrew literature, and the depth of their learning has 
never been disputed. By the Romanists in general they 
have been esteemed as too much addicted to Rabbinical 
fancies, and in the controversy respecting the Hebrew 
points, their espousal of them has been a frequent object of 
attack. 

Of the elder Buxtorf, however, scholars, such as Vossius 
and Casaubon, spoke with the highest encomium, and Joseph 
Sealiger expressed himself thus— that he ought to be con- 
sidered the master of the Rabbins, that he was the only roan 
who understood the Hebrew language thoroughly, and that, 
notwithstanding his own grey beard, he would gladly be- 
come his scholar. 

BUXUS, the geuus of plants whose species afford the 
valuable hard wood called Box. It is remarkable botani- 
cally as being the most northern arborescent plant of the 
natural order Euphorbiaccss, all the other trees of which are 
confined to mild or tropical climates. Its essential character 
is to have both the male and female flowers upon the same 
individual ; a three or four-parted calyx ; in the males a two- 
lobed scale and four stamens placed round the rudiment of 
an ovary; in the females three small scales, three styles, 
three blunt stigmas, and a three-horned, three-celled, six- 
seeded capsular fruit. 

The only two certain species are B. sempervirens and B. 
Baleariea. The former or common box forms a large ever- 
green bush or small tree, common all over the south of Eu- 
rope, from Spain to Constantinople, and reaching even so 
far as the north of Persia. In this country it is only found 
on warm chalky hills. Many varieties are known m gar- 
dens, the most remarkable of which is the dwarf-box, so 
much used for the edgings of walks. Between this and the 
arborescent form the difference is so great, that one wonders 
how they can be both the same species, and Miller and 
others have even considered them distinct. But De Can- 
dolle states, that the wild plant in France is very variable 
in sice, rising in some places to the height of 1 5 or 20 feet, 
and in rocky localities not exceeding 3 feet It is from the 
arborescent Buxus sempervirens that box-wood is obtained. 
For the turner, for mathematical instruments, and especially 
for the uses of the wood-engraver, it is invaluable. The 
French employ it for coat-buttons, &e. ' The value of the 
box-wood sent from Spain to Paris is reported to amount to 
about 10,000 francs ay ear. In 1813 the box-trees cut 
down on Boshill, near Dorking in Surrey, produced upwards 
of 10,000/.' (Macculloch, Did. of Com.) Great quantities 
are imported from Turkey, and of fine quality. This wood 
sells in the London market for from 71. to 14/. a ton, the 
duty of 5/. a ton included. The leaves have been employed, 
medicinally, as a tonic, a substitute for Peruvian bark. 

Buxus Baleariea, the Majorca box, is a handsomer plant 
than the other, with broader leaves, and a more rapid 
growth ; but it is much more impatient of cold. Plants of 
it however live in the neighbourhood of London without 
protection. It is found wild in the neighbourhood of Lluch 
in Majorca, on the bills, at the height of 1 500 feet ; and it 
also occurs abundantly on Mount Galatzo, where it is 
mingled with the palmetto, but not in great masses. (Cam- 
bessecles.) We find nothing in books concerning the quality 
of its wood ; but there is reason to suppose that a part at 
least of the Spanish and Turkey box-wood is furnished by 
this species. 

BUZZARD. [Falc6nid*.] 

BUZZARD'S BAY, a bay on the south coast of the 
State of Massachusetts, U. S. The peninsula of Barn- 
staple projects in the form of a boot, the point of which, at 
Cape Cod, is curved like a ram's horn ; Buzzard's Bay forms 
what may be termed the top or opening of the boot. The 
neck of land which connects the peninsula with the rest of 
Massachusetts, between Cape Cod Bay and the bead of 
Buzzard's Bay, is only about four miles in breadth. Tftis 
bay was entirely frozen over early in February, 1836, a cir- 
cumstance which lias not happened for many years. In 
the harbour the ice was from eight to twelve inches thick. 
The parallel of about 41° 35', and the meridian of 71" 15' 
W., intersect each other in Buzzard's Bay. 

BYBLUS, an antieut town of Phoenicia, now called Je- 
bail, and situated nearly halfway between Tripoli and Bei- 
rout, by the sea-coast, and at the foot of a mountain which 
is one of the lower range of Libanus. ' The town is enclosed 
by a wall, some parts of which appear to be of the time of 
the crusaders. There is a small castle, in which the Emir 
Beshir or prince of the Druses keeps about forty men.' 
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(Burckhardts Travels in Syria, 1812.) The celebrated 
Jewish writer Philo was a native of Byblus. This place was 
once famous for the temple of Adonis. (Maundrell, Jour- 

ney from Aleppo to Jerusalem.) 




[Coin ofBybUw. Brit. Mm. Capper. 150 p.] 

BYLAW. Bylaws are the private regulations of a 
society or corporation, agreed upon by the major part of its 
members, for purposes of self-government, or for more con- 
veniently carrying into effect the object of its institution. 

It is not every voluntary association to which the law of 
England gives the power of binding dissentient members by 
the enactments of the majority. Immemorial custom or 
prescription, or legal incorporation by the king, or some 
positive act of parliament, is necessary to confer this power of 
local or private legislation; and even in those cases the 
superior courts of law exercise the right of discussing the 
validity or policy of the bylaw, and of establishing its lega- 
lity or declaring it to be void. In order to stand this test 
it must he reasonable and agreeable to the general policy of 
the law of England, and must not attempt to bind strangers 
unconnected with the society, or to impose a pecuniary charge 
without a fair equivalent, or to create a monopoly, or to 
subject the freedom of trade to undue restraint. The gene- 
ral object of a bylaw is rather to regulate existing rights 
than to introduce new ones or to extinguish or restrain the 
old. 

The power of making bylaws is not absolutely confined to 
corporate bodies. It is in some instances lawfully exercised 
by a class of persons having no strict corporate character. 
Thus the tenants of a manor, the jury of a court-leet, the 
inhabitants of a town, village, or other district, frequently 
enjoy a limited legislative power of this kind, either by 
special custom or common usage. But in general the power 
is exercised only by bodies regularly incorporated, and in 
such bodies the power is inherent of common right without 
any specific provision for that purpose in the charter of their 
incorporation. The expediency of this power is so obvious 
that we cannot be surprised at meeting with proofs of its 
existence in all countries and at a very early date. The Ro- 
man code recognized a right among the confraternity of its 
corporations to bind one another by similar engagements, 
as long as they were not at variance with the public law 
(Digest, lib. xlvii. tit. 22), and professes to borrow this pro- 
vision from the still more ancient code of Solon. 

Our own term bylaw is of Saxon origin, and is formed by 
prefixing to the word law another word by or bye, which 
means house or town. Hence its primary import is a town- 
law, and in this form and with this meaning it is said to be 
found among the antient Goths, the Swedes, the Danes, and 
other nations of Teutonic descent. (Cowel, voc. tiilaws ; 
Spelman on Feuds, chap, ii., and the Glossaries under the 
head Bilaso, or Bellago.) 

The birlawi and birlaw courts of Scotland, mentioned by 
some of the jurists of that country, are said to present some 
analogies to our bylaws, and may perhaps be referred to 
the same origin. 

The late act for the regulation of municipal corporations 
gives to the town councils a power of making bylaws for 
the good rule and government of the boroughs, and for the 
suppression of various nuisances ; and of enforcing the ob- 
servance of them by fines limited to 5l. It directs however 
that no bylaws so framed shall come into operation until 
they have been submitted to the privy council for his ma- 
jesty's approval — a precaution resembling in some degree 
the provisions of the Statute 19 Hen. VII., c. 7, by which 
the ordinances of trading guilds were made subject to the 
approbation of the chancellor, treasurer, chief justices, or 
judges of assize. 

BYNG, GEORGE, oldest son of John Byng of Wrotham 
in Kent, Esq., by Philadelphia, daughter of Mr. Johnson of 
Loans in Surrey, was born in 1663. He entered as a vo- 
lunteer in the navy at fifteen years of age. From 1681 to 
168 1 he was engaged as a cadet in the land service with the 



garrison of Tangiers, where he received promotion, first as 
ensign, afterwards as lieutenant In the following year, 
while acting as lieutenant on board the PhcBnix in the East 
Indies, he was desperately wounded in a gallant action with 
a Zinganese pirate, whose vessel he boarded and sent to the 
bottom, himself being picked up out of the sea with diffi- 
culty as she went down. In 1688 he was particularly active 
in attaching the fleet to the interests of the Prinoe of 
Orange, and he afterwards served with distinction under 
Sir G. Rooke and Admiral Russell. He commanded a 
third-rate in the successful expedition to Vigo in 1702, was 
made rear-admiral of the red in the year following, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood after the battle of Malaga 
in 1704. In 1 706 he was commissioned vice-admiral of the 
red, and returned member of parliament for Plymouth, 
which borough he represented till he was created a peer in 
1721. 

His continued and important services had already ob- 
tained for him the dignity of baronet in 1718. In 1718 he 
totally defeated a Spanish fleet off Messina, and he was 
finally rewarded with some of the highest professional 
honours, as Rear-Admiral of England, and Treasurer of 
the Navy : he was also made a Member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, Baron Byng of Southhill in the county of Bedford, Vis- 
count Torrington in Devonshire, Knight of the Bath, and 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in which exalted station he 
died January 17, 1732-3. 

BYNG, JOHN, fourth son of the preceding, by Mary, 
daughter of James Master of East Langdon, in the county 
of Kent, Esq„ was born in 1704, and entered early into his 
father's profession, in which he made the usual progress 
through subordinate stations. In 1 756 he was appointed to 
command a squadron of ten ships of the line in the Mediter- 
ranean, destined for the relief of Minorca, at that time 
menaced by the French, and hoisted his flag accordingly on 
board the Ramilies. His equipments were by no means 
adequate to the service required, and on touching at Gibral- 
tar to take in provisions and to refit, he learned that not less 
than twelve sail of the line, numerous frigates, and a large 
flotilla of transports from Toulon, had already landed 
19,000 men in Minorca, and that the whole of the island, 
excepting Fort St. Philippe, was reduced. A council of 
war declared, on the unanimous authority of officers well 
acquainted with the island, that relief under these circum- 
stances was impossible. Nevertheless Byng proceeded, and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to establish a communication 
with the garrison by his frigates. An engagement with the 
French squadron, under the Marquis de la Galissoniere, 
ensued, and the fleets separated after an indecisive action, 
in which Byng took little part. The clamour raised at home 
was more directed against the ministry, who had neglected 
to fit out the fleet properly, than against the admiral, who 
had fought languidly ; and the cabinet weakly and wickedly 
resolved to sacrifice Byng in the hope of securing their own 
reputation. They were assisted in this design by his pro- 
fessional unpopularity : his habits were austere ; he was a 
rigid disciplinarian ; and he had no brilliant former service 
to urge in his favour. He was accordingly superseded, 
and brought to a court-martial. It appeared from the evi- 
dence that he had not been anxious to engage ; but ample) 
testimony was borne to his courage. In his defence he 
inveighed against the policy of the enterprise, showed the 
little chance of victory which the crippled state of his ships 
permitted him to entertain, and the calamitous results which 
must have followed defeat. After a long trial he was found 
guilty of not having done his utmost, sentenced to be 
shot, but unanimously recommended as a proper object 
of mercy. The intrigues of his political enemies however 
prevailed : the press was employed against him ; and Mal- 
let, an able but venal writer, led the van ; and in spite 
of many representations in his favour, the sentence was 
executed at Portsmouth on March 17, 1 757. Byng met his 
fate with calmness and fortitude, and posterity has done 
ample justice to his memory. 

BYNKERSHOEK, CORNELIUS VAN, was born 
at Middelburg in Zealand, on the 29th of May, 1673. His 
father, who was a merchant, paid great attention to his edu- 
cation. He was sent, when about seventeen years of age, 
to the University of Franeker, at that time a seat of learning 
of considerable reputation, where, after two years' study, he 
began to apply himself sedulously to jurisprudence, and in 
the course of the two following years wrote three disputa- 
tions, which gained him great credit by the erudition and 
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judgment displayed in them. From this we may infer that 
the tone and character of his mind were early formed, as the 
qualities of which he then gave promise were those which 
peculiarly distinguished him in after-life, and on which his 
reputation mainly rests. After taking the degree of Doctor 
in the year 1694, he went to practise as an advocate at the 
Hague, where was held the supreme court of justice for the 
provinces of Holland, Zealand, and West Friesland. 

In the year 1699 he is said to have edited a Dutch jour- 
nal, which was soon suppressed as being too satirical. At 
all events it seems to have caused little interruption to his 
severer occupations, for in the writings which he has left 
behind him we find ample evidence of the zeal and industry 
with which he devoted himself, through the whole of a long 
and laborious life, to the study of jurisprudence. 

In the year 1703 he was elected by the states -general a 
member of the Supreme Court. As such he was called 
upon to administer the common law of his own country, 
which, as he describes it, besides being grossly defective, 
was vague, uncertain, and obscure ; so that frequently the 
further an investigation was carried, the greater was the 
perplexity it led to. 

Where the law of Holland failed, his colleagues on the 
bench, afraid of shackling themselves with the technicalities 
of the Roman law, ran into the opposite extreme, and pro- 
fessing to be guided by the light of natural equity, soon 
lost themselves in a maze of uncertainty. Bynkershoek saw 
and pointed out the necessity of having some fixed standard 
to appeal to. He had always admired the Roman law for 
its manly simplicity, and valued it highly as furnishing the 
soundest principles of legal decision. Having now a prac- 
tical object in view, he pursued bis studies with greater 
ardour. About the year 1710 he published his first work 
of any great importance, the * Observationes Juris Romani,' 
consisting, as its title imports, of a collection of detached 
dissertations and criticisms. 

Neither in this nor in any of his subsequent works does 
he aim at being a systematic writer. He did not study the 
Roman law merely in its aggregate form, as it stands in 
the compilations of Justinian ; he rather sought to become 
acquainted with it more thoroughly, by investigating its 
origin, tracing its progress, and making himself familiar 
with its character. Accordingly, he does not confine his 
attention to points of practical importance only, but ex- 
amines with unwearied research, and in a spirit of bold yet 
judicious criticism, subjects of every kind, setting former 
interpreters right where they were mistaken, and leading 
the way where they were at fault 

In the year 1719 appeared under the title of ' Opuscula 
varii Argument!,' a collection of treatises, which he bad 
written at different times. One of these, which he had 
before published in 1695, soon after his coming to the 
Hague, contained the substance of his three academical 
disputations. 

On the 26th of May, 1 724, he was appointed by the States 
General president of the supreme court: but the activity of 
his intellect was not slackened by promotion, nor confined 
to the practical duties of his office. He published in 1 730 
another collection of treatises, under the title of * Opera 
Minora,' all of which bad previously appeared separately at 
various times between 1697 and 1721. 

In 1 733 appeared four more books of ' Observationes 
Juris Romani, written in continuation of the former work 
of the same name, which he had published more than twenty- 
two years before. About the same time he retired from the 
bench, of which he had been forty years a member. His 
retirement however was not a period of indolence. * Having 
now more leisure than formerly, I will do my utmost.' he 
says, ' to render a good account of it to the world.' His 
labours were however henceforth turned into a different 
channel. He gave up the study of the Roman law, and 
applied himself for the last years of his life to the task of 
laying before the world the learning which in the course 
of his study and his practice he had acquired on two very 
important subjects — international law, and the law of his 
own country. On the former of these he had already writ- 
ten two treatises, which are printed among his ' Opera Mi- 
nora.' The one, ' De Dominio Maris,' which originally 
appeared in 1 702, as an appendix to another dissertation, 
has always been appealed to with respect on a difficult and 
still disputed questions The other, 'De foro Legatorum 
Corapetenti,' was first published in 1721, and was soon after 
translated into French by Barheyrae, In the year 1737 he 



produced a more important work, ' Quastiones Juris Pnb- 
lici," in two books ; the first of which treats of war and 
peace, and the second is on miscellaneous subjects. The 
' Qusstiones Juris Publici,' as well as the treatise ' De foro 
Legatorum,' though founded too exclusively on Dutch 
authorities, and written with too exclusive a reference to 
Dutch institutions, so that they appear to treat rather of the 
public law of Holland than of international law in genera], 
have nevertheless been regarded by the publicists of all 
nations as works of the highest authority and most universal 
application. a> 

The next and last labour undertaken by Bynkershoek 
was on the laws of his own country,—' Questiones Juris 
Privati." He did not live to complete the work, but as 
much of it as was prepared for publication at the time of 
his death appeared soon afterwards, under the superin- 
tendence of an anonymous editor, supposed to be bis son- 
in-law, W. Pauw. 

Besides his published works, Bynkershoek had employed 
himself during the whole of his professional life in the ex- 
ecution of two very laborious undertakings. One of these, 
which he called ' Observationes Tumultuarite,' consisted of 
notes which he had taken of the decisions and proceedings 
of the supreme court. The other, a work of still greater 
interest and importance, was a collection of all the scattered 
laws of his own country, whether existing in the enactments 
of the several legislative powers which had successively pre- 
vailed there ; — in the decisions of the courts, the practice of 
the bar, or the customs and statutes of particular cities and 
districts. This immense mass he had digested, so as to 
form a complete ' Corpus Juris Hollandici et Zelandici.' 
These two collections were intended solely for his own use ; 
and he gave express orders in his will that they should 
never be published. It is to be regretted that his will should 
have been so religiously obeyed. The latter work, in par- 
ticular, must have contained a history of the jurisprudence 
of Holland during the middle ages, which in the hands of 
Bynkershoek would hardly fail to throw much light on the 
extent to which the Roman law prevailed, and the influence 
which it had on the institutions and customs of the Teutonic 
races. 

Bynkershoek had long suffered from asthma; to this, at 
last, was added dropsy on the chest, of which he died on the 
1 6th of April, 1 743. He was twice married ; and by his 
first wife left six daughters. A complete edition of his 
works was published at Geneva, in 1761, in folio, by Vicat, 
professor of law at Lausanne ; and another in two volumes 
folio, at Leyden, in 1 766. 

BYRON, LORD GEORGE GORDON, was born on 
the 22nd of January, 1788. in Holies Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. His descent dates from the time of the 
Norman conquest of this island. The Byrons, or Birons, 
who had been knights and baronets long before, were first 
made lords during the reign of Charles I., whose cause they 
espoused in opposition to that of the Commons of England. 
Notwithstanding hisantienl lineage, of which he was always 
proud, Byron, owing to the imprudence and vices of his 
father (Captain Byron, nephew to the then lord), was born 
and brought up in what, considering the notions of his class, 
must be called poverty. Owing to an accident attending 
his birth, one of his feet was distorted, a defect which was a • 
source of pain and mortification to him during the whole of - 
his life. 

In 1790, when he was only two years old, his mother, who 
had separated from her husband, retired with her child to 
Scotland, her native country, and established herself in 
humble lodgings in the town of Aberdeen. Proud, impe- 
tuous, and of a most inflammable temper, this unfortunate 
woman was not at all fitted to correct those hereditary vices 
which Byron in aftei years was accustomed to say were 
strong within him. The most important of all the parts of 
education is that for which the child stands indebted to its 
mother, and nothing could well be worse than the poet's 
maternal tuition and example. As for his father, he took no 
charge of him, but withdrawing to the continent, in order to 
escape his creditors, be died at Valenciennes in 1791. 
When about five years old, Byron was sent to a day-school 
at Aberdeen, kept by one Bowers, who received from the 
poet's mother five shillings a quarter for such instruction as 
he could give. After staying rather more than a year at 
this school, he was placed under the tuition of a poor but 
well-informed Scotch clergyman, called Ross, who taught 
him to read. From the care of Mr. Ross his mother ro- 
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moved him to that of Mr. Paterson, the son of his shoe- 
maker, who taught him a little Latin, and attended to him 
with much kindness, until Mrs. Byron sent him to the free 
grammar-school of Aberdeen, where he was studying when 
the death of the lord, bis grand-uncle, recalled him to Eng- 
land, and to the enjoyment of such a provision as suited a 
peer of the realm in his minority. This uncle, to whom he 
succeeded, was a man of turbulent passions, and a melan- 
choly occurrence had thrown a gloom over the last thirty 
years of his life. In a duel, which some people say was 
rather a abance scuffle arising out of the heat and intoxica- 
tion of the moment, he killed bis neighbour and relative 
Mr. Chaworth. The House of Peers, before whom he stood 
his trial in 1765, acquitted him, but his own conscience and 
bis country neighbours never did. He shut himself up in 
his patrimonial mansion, the old and then melancholy Ab- 
bey of Newstead in Nottinghamshire, and thenceforward 
lea an unsocial and eccentric course of life. He took no 
interest in his heir, who was destined to illustrate the proud 
name of Byron ; he never seems to have exercised any pecu- 
niary generosity towards him, and it is said that, on the rare 
occasions when he mentioned him, it was always as ' the 
little boy who lives at Aberdeen.' In 1 798, when the poet 
SUCC-seded to his uncle's titles and estates, he was little more 
than ten years old. His mother, whose weak head was 
turned by the sudden change in her fortunes, immediately 
removed to Newstead Abbey, and took great pains to keep 
always before his eyes the fact, that, though only a boy, he 
was now a lord. To attend both to body and mind, she 
employed one Lavender to straighten his unfortunate foot, 
ana a Mr. Rogers to instruct him in Latin. The former, 
who was an impudent quack, did him no good ; but the 
latter, a respectable schoolmaster of Nottingham, improved 
him considerably by reading passages from Virgil and Cicero 
with him. In less than a year Byron's mother carried him 
to London, whence, after consulting more able surgeons, 
who could no more cure a deformity than the empiric had 
been able to do, she had him conveyed to Dulwich and 
placed in a quiet boarding-school, under the direction of the 
late Dr. Glennie. But for the indiscretions and constant 
interference of Mrs. Byron, Dr. Glennie might not only 
have made him a better scholar than he ever became, but 
have checked in the germ at least some of those infirmities of 
temper and those vices which embittered his after-years. He 
had not been two years under charge of this excellent roan, 
when his mother removed him to Harrow, where, with the 
exception of the usual long vacations, he remained till 1 805, 
when he was sent to Cambridge. During his stay at Har- 
row he was irregular and somewhat turbulent in his habits ; 
but he frequently gave signs of a frank, noble, and generous 
spirit, which endeared him to his school-mates : he bad no 
aptitude for merely verbal scholarship ; his patience seems 
to have failed him in the study of Greek, but this might be 
the fault of the system under which he was taught He 
however read a great deal, and by occasional fits of applica- 
tion laid in some store of miscellaneous knowledge. During 
his vacations bis mother continued to spoil him by alternate 
fits of harshness and indulgence. She introduced him to 
masquerades, and other scenes of excitement and fashionable 
fooleries, before he was fifteen years old. It was at about 
this period of his life that he became acquainted with Miss 
Chaworth, the heiress of Annesley and descendant of the 
Mr. Chaworth whom his lordship s great-uncle had killed. 
We have no doubt that this very circumstance had a great 
effect on his excitable and romantic imagination. In one of 
his memorandum-books he wrote, ' Our union would have 
healed feuds in which blood had been shed by our fathers ; 
it would have joined lands broad and rich ; it would have 
joined at least one heart, and two persons not ill matched 
in years — Bhe was two years my elder.' His lordship had 
fancied himself in love two or three times before, but this 
more than half-imaginary passion for Mary Chaworth seems 
to have haunted him almost to the last hours of his exist- 
ence, and he always persisted in saying, that had he been 
united to her he should have proved a belter and a happier 
. man. The young lady treated him as a clever, warm- 
hearted, but capricious school-boy, a friend and nothing 
more, and a year or two after her first acquaintance with 
the poet she gave her hand to Mr. John Musters, a 
gentleman of Notts. But all Byron's Harrow vacations 
were not spent in making love : he passed one of them in 
the bouse of the Abb£ Rouffigny, in Took's Court, for the 
purpose of studying the French language; but he spent 



most of his time in boxing and fencing, to the n* small dfe 
t urban ce of the old AbW s establishment. 

In October, 1805, he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he spent two years in the way that is not unoommon 
with young men of rank and fashion ; but still, by Ate and 
starts, he devoted himself to pretty hard study, and conti- 
nued to cultivate that taste for poetry which first allowed 
itself when he was about ten years old, and which lie bad 
never since permitted to lie wholly dormant. At the same 
time he indulged in many eccentricities, and caused great 
annoyance by keeping a bear, and several bull-dogs. But 
at Cambridge, as at Harrow, he frequently evinced the 
most generous and noble feelings, and chose bis associates, 
with one or two exceptions, from among the young men of 
the greatest ability, wit, and character, to a few of w&ona hm 
seems to have continued much attached in after-lifr. In 
1806, while yet at college, he printed a very thin qvarto 
volume of poems for private circulation. Of this action 
Mr. Moore says there are but two or at the most three 
copies in existence. In 1807 he brought out, in one vol. 6vo., 
his ' Hours of Idleness,' which were very severely, bat we 
cannot say altogether unjustly, handled in the Edinburgh 
Review. It was just such a collection of fugitive piwas* 
as any tolerably read young man of nineteen might tritt : 
if was not less, and it certainly was not more, than this. In 
this volume we can scarcely discover any indication of th« 
superior genius which he afterwards displayed ; and there 
was in it an assumption of aristocratic airs that rendered 
the author peculiarly obnoxious to writers who advocated 
liberal principles. The severity of the reviewers seems to 
have produced a good effect on his lordship's muse, which 
was always too readily animated and inspired by feelings of 
spite and revenge. He collected his powers, he brought 
them to bear on one point, he took more paius with his 
style, and in 1809 brought out his well-known satire, 'Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,' which, however faulty in 
parts as a composition, and blameable in moral feeling, was 
a wonderful improvement on his preceding productions. 
A few days before the publication of this satire he took bis 
oath and seat in the House of Lords. He always com- 
plained bitterly that, on this trying occasion, young, inex- 
perienced as he was, he was left to face the House alone— 
that none of his noble relations or connexions were there 
either to introduce him or receive him — that never Was 
youth of his rank left in a state more lone and unfriended. 

At one time Byron thought seriously of devoting himself 
to politics, and wrote to his mother that he ' must do some- 
thing in the House soon.' He delivered two set speeches 
in the Lords, with indifferent success and a tolerable igno- 
rance of the subjects on which he spoke, and then his sena 
torial ardour ceased altogether. This was after his return 
from his travels, in 1812. 

On the 2nd of July, 1809, 1.ord Byron, in company with 
his friend Mr. John Cam Hobhouse, left England to travel 
in Portugal, Spain, Greece, Turkey, &c. He was absent 
two years on this classical tour, which enriched his mind 
with incidents and poetical imagery, and filled it with re- 
flections of some of the finest and most melancholy scenery 
in the world. His travels, in fact, finished his poetics! 
education, and nearly even-thing he wrote afterwards is 
redolent of the glowing atmosphere of the East, and bears 
more or less directly on the adventurous, impassioned nar- 
ratives which he heard in ' the clime of the East,' in ' the 
land of the sun.' 

In March, 1812, Byron published the two first cantos of 
his splendid poem ' Childe Harold,' which at once gained 
him the very highest name among the poets of the day. 
The popularity of this production was as immediate as it 
was great, and he used to say, he went to bed one night, 
and, on waking the next morning, found himself famout. 
He was now sought after by the rich and great, who for- 
merly knew him not, or avoided him ; and he threw himself 
into the vortex of fashionable dissipation without much 
taste for its pleasure, and with little respect for the mass of 
those with whom he associated. 

To pass over some minor productions, it was in the month 
of May, 1813, that his wild oriental tale, or rather fragment 
of a tale, ' The Giaour,' first appeared ; this was followed, 
in December of the same year, by the 'Bride of Abydos,' 
another passionate Eastern poem, more consecutive as a nar- 
rative than the Giaour, and equally rich in scenic descrip- 
tions. In January, 1814, he published his ■ Corsair,' one 
of ihe most applauded, though in our opinion far from being 
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on* of the beat of his productions. He, however, showed 
in it an admirable mastery of the ten-syllable English 
verse and what he called ' the good old and now neglected 
heroic couplet.' His descriptions of the Greek islands and 
the scenery of the coast of Greece are exquisitely beau- 
tiful : they are moreover correct pictures, as must be felt by 
all who have travelled in those climes. The story, like all 
his stories, is badly constructed : the characters are not 
very dramatically sustained, and have little in them to lay 
hold of the heart when the fervour and passions of youth 
are passed. It is stated on the best authority that 14,000 
copies of the Corsair were sold in one day. In May, 1814, 
he published his splendid ode on the first fall of Bonaparte. 
In August of the same year appeared his ' Lara,' an irre- 
gular sort of sequel and wind-up to the ' Corsair,' written 
in much the same style, but with rather less power. 
During the blaze of his poetical fame, and his intoxicating 
success in society, Byron was hardly ever happy, and he 
occasionally withdrew for considerable periods to the soli- 
tude of the old abbey at Newstead. In October, 1814, he 
was married to Miss Milbanke, a great heiress in pro- 
spect, but at the time possessed of little money, while 
the poet stood in need of a great deal. He was in fact so 
involved in his pecuniary affairs, that he tells us he had nine 
executions in his house during the first twelve months of 
his marriage, besides having his door continually beset by 
duns. These were not circumstances likely to soothe the 
irritable temperament of Lord Byron : he sought a refuge 
'from them in pleasures from home ; and an utter incom- 
patibility of character between him and his lady becoming 
every day more and more conspicuous, augured ill for this 
hastily-formed alliance. On the 1 0th of December, 1815, 
Lady Byron bore him a daughter, the Ada of his poems 
(now Lady King) ; and in the latter end of January she 
left his house with her infant, and retired to her father's 
residence in Leicestershire : tHe poet never saw his wife or 
child' again. 

At the end of February, 1815, he published his two 
poems, the 'Siege of Corinth' and 'Parisina.' On the 
25th of April following, he set sail for Ostend, with a fixed 
determination never more to return to a country which had 
given him honours, titles, competent wealth, and fame. 

On starting on his continental travels, he went through 
Belgium, up the Rhine, and then through part of Switzer- 
land to Geneva, where he fixed himself for some time, his 
favourite companions there being the late Mr. Shelley, the 
poet, and Mrs. Shelley. He often crossed the lake to 
visit Madame de SteeH at Coppet. His frequent voyages 
on the lake of Geneva, and excursions among the Alps, 
revived all his passionate adoration of sublime scenery. 
During his stay at the villa Diodati, near Geneva, he wrote 
the third canto of ' Cbilde Harold,' the ' Prisoner of Chillon,' 
' The Dream,' and several of his fugitive pieces. In Oc- 
tober, 1816, he left Switzerland for Italy, and by the middle 
of the following November, we find him at Venice, where 
he remained for more than three years, which were mainly 
spent in an alternation of literary labour and debauchery. 
We must, however, deduct from this long sojourn some 
three weeks, which he employed in visiting Rome in com- 
pany with his friend Hobhouse, and a few excursions he 
made to Bologna and other places. In January, 1820, he 
took up his residence at Ravenna, where he involved 
himself with secret societies and Italian plots to overthrow 
the government of the pope. The brother and other near 
connexions of the Countess Guiccioli, a married woman to 
whom he had attached himself, were so seriously committed, 
that the papal government exiled them from the States of 
the Church. Upon this, the lady and her relatives took 
refuge in Tuscany, and ultimately fixed themselves at 
Pisa, whither Byron soon followed them in November, 
1891. 

Soon after his arrival at Pisa, he was joined by Mr, and 
Mrs. Shelley, and hi* party was subsequently increased by 
Mr. Leigh Hunt and family. Byron, Shelley, and Hunt 
started a work called ' The Liberal,' which was to appear 
periodically, and to he written and edited by the three con- 
jointly. It was altogether a badly-devised scheme, and, 
after the irregular appearance of two or three numbers, 
the work stopped. In July, 1822, he was much affected by 
the death of bis friend Shelley, who was drowned in a 
small pleasure-boat off the coast of Tuscany. In October 
he went to Genoa. Early in 18123 he received flattering 
overtures from the committee of friends to the Greeks esta- 



blished in London fbr (he purpose of aiding that people in 
their struggle for independence. His knowledge of the 
country, the beauty and energy of the many verses in 
which he had described her sad condition under the Turks, 
naturally directed attention to his lordship, who, after 
a short correspondence with the committee, determined 
not merely to assist in purse, but in person and with arms 
in his hands. With his usual haste and impetuosity, he 
prepared forthwith to leave Italy. During his stay in that 
beautiful country, he had written the fourth canto of Childo 
Harold ; Beppo, a Venetian story ; Mazeppa ; Manfred ; 
the Lament of Tasso; Ode to Venice; the Prophecy of 
Dante (wherein he imitated, not very successfully, the 
terza rima of the Italians) ; Cain, a Mystery ; Marino 
Faliero, the Two Foscari, Sardanapalus and Werner, 
tragedies ; the Cantos of Don Juan (the most astonishing 
of all his productions) ; the Vision of Judgment ; and many 
fugitive pieces. 

With nis head full of warlike notions, Byron sailed from 
Genoa on the 14th of July; on the 19th he put into Leg- 
horn to purchase gunpowder and other commodities for the 
Greeks, and sailing again on the 24th, he reached the 
island of Cephalonia in about ten days. He bad scarcely 
arrived there and looked a little into the affairs of the 
Greeks, when he repented of his expedition. 'I was a 
fool,' he wrote to a friend, ' to come here ; but being here, 
I must see what is to be done.' He, however, showed a 
talent for public business that surprised most people, and 
a degree of good common sense that contrasted very ad- 
vantageously with the wild theoretic dreamings of many of 
the Philhellenes who had repaired to Greece. 

At the end of December, 1823, his lordship sailed from 
Cephalonia, and after a narrow escape from a Turkish 
frigate landed at Dragomestri, a wretched seaport of the 
Greeks on the coast of Acarnania. In sailing from this 
point to Missolonghi he was near suffering shipwreck, and 
by an act of imprudence sowed the seeds of the malady that 
soon terminated his existence. On the 3rd of January, 
during a rough and cold night, he leaped into the sea, and 
swam a long way : two or three days after he complained 
of a severe pain in all his bones, which continued more 
or less to the time of his death. He reached Misso- 
longhi on the 10th of January, 1824, where he found every- 
thing in a most perplexing and almost hopeless state of 
anarchy and confusion. He set to work with spirit and 
application, and again showed a great aptitude for the dis- 
patch of public business. The weather was detestable and 
the place unhealthy. At the beginning of February lie 
got wet through ; on the evening of the 15th he was seized 
with a dreadful convulsive fit, and was for some time 
speechless and senseless. Soon after this paroxysm,, while 
stretched on his bed faint with over-bleeding, a crowd of 
mutinous Suliotes whom he had engaged to fight for their 
country burst into his apartment brandishing their anus, 
and furiously demanding their "pay. Sick and nerve-* 
shaken as he was, Byron is said to have displayed great 
calmness and courage on this trying occasion, and his 
manner soon inspired the mutineers with respect and awe. 
At the end of January he had received a regular commis- 
sion from the Greek government, and was appointed to the 
command of an expedition that was to besiege Lepanto, 
then in the hands of the Turks. The difficulties and ob- 
structions encountered by his lordship in preparing and 
providing for this siege were perplexing and irritating in 
the extreme and altogether too much fbr a man whose 
health was evidently undermined. Still, however, he would 
not listen to those who advised him to retire. ' I will stick 
by the cause,' said he, ' as long as a cause exists.' 

On the 9th of April he again got wet through, and 
returned to Missolonghi in a state of violent perspiration. 
Fever and violent rheumatic pains ensued. On the fol- 
lowing day he took a ride among the olive woods, but 
complained of shudderings, and had no appetite. On 
the evening of the 11th he was much worse, and by the 
14th he was evidently in dauger. For several days he 
obstinately refuged to let his medical attendants bleed him, 
and when he gave his consent the bleeding was too late. 
Inflammation fell upon his brain, and he expired at six 
o'clock on the afternoon of the 19th of April, 1824, being 
only 36 years and three months old. The bitter grief of 
his followers and attendants of all nations was a proof of 
his frequent kindness of heart, and hi* goodness as » 
master. 
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As a poet of description and passion he will always 
occupy a high place, though we doubt much whether he 
will preserve in after-ages the absolute supremacy which so 
many of his contemporaries gave him as his right. When, 
in the progress of teste and right feeling, the public mind 
shall be attuned to the deep, tender, and philosophic strains 
of Wordsworth, we are inclined to believe that the author 
of the 4 Excursion' will rank higher than the author of 
• Childe Harold.' 

The least successful of Byron's productions, notwith- 
standing the admirable passages in which they abound, are 
his tragedies : the work which gives us the highest notion 
of his genius, power, and versatility is his 'Don Juan.' 
The Don is at times free and almost obscene, and the 
whole tendency of the poem may be considered immoral ; 
but there are, scattered throughout it, the most exquisite 

Eieces of writing and feeling, — inimitable blendings of wit, 
umour, raillery, and pathos, and by far the finest verses 
Byron ever wrote. He may be said to have created this 
manner ; for the Bernesco style of the Italians, to which it 
has been compared, is not like it {Letters and Journals 
of Lord Byron, with Notice* of hit Life, by Thomas Moore ; 
Gait's Life of Lord Byron ; Dallas's Memoir ; Lady Bles- 
sington's Conversation* with Lord Byron.) 

BYRON, JOHN, second son of William Lord Byron, 
by his third wife Frances, second daughter of William Lord 
Berkeley of Stretton, was born Nov. 8, 1723. He was en- 
gaged as midshipman on board the Wager, the store-ship 
which accompanied Lord Anson's squadron in its voyage 
round the world, commenced in September, 1740. That 
vessel, an old East Indiaman, fitted out as a ship of war, 
and deeply laden, was manifestly deficient in equipment, 
and the expedition was unfortunately delayed till a season 
very unfitting for the navigation on which it was to be em- 
ployed. On the 15th of May the Wager, having before 
parted company with the remainder of the squadron in con- 
sequence of her bad sailing, struck on a sunken rock about 
the latitude 47° S. on the western coast of America. Her 
condition was so crazy that she soon afterwards bilged, 
and grounded between two small islands about a mus- 
ket-shot from the shore. Her captain, who had succeeded 
to the command during the voyage in consequence of the 
death of his superior officer, appears to have rendered 
himself hateful to the ship's company by imperious and 
tyrannical conduct; and the crew, on the other hand, 
were mutinous and insubordinate. No hope of preserv- 
ing the vessel remained, and the mariners were happjr 
in being able to land upon a wild shore, which after- 
wards proved to be part of an uninhabited island, and the 
wretchedness of which may be inferred from the name 
which the sailors gave it, ' Mount Misery.' After several 
months' residence, part of the crew embarked in the cutter 
and long-boat to attempt the passage of the Straits of Ma- 
gelhaens, and a homeward return by Brazil. The cutter was 
lost, but the long-boat, after undergoing incredible hardships 
and sailing more than 1000 leagues, arrived at the Portu- 
guese settlements in Brazil. A narrative ofthis remarkable 
enterprise was published by two of the survivors, John 
Bulkeley and John Cummins, late gunner and carpenter of 
the Wager. Byron and his companions, after enduring the 
utmost extremity of famine, bad weather, cold, fatigue, 
hunger, sickness, and general destitution, and having made 
one useless attempt to quit the island, were relieved by a 
Chanos Indian cacique, who conveyed them to the island of 
Chiloe, after thirteen months had expired since the loss of 
the Wager. The hardships which the party endured defy 
abridgment, but the narrative which Byron published on his 
return to England in 1 743 is among the most interesting 
accounts of nautical adventures with which we are ac- 
quainted. Byron was seldom unemployed ; he afterwards 
served with some distinction in 1758 during the war against 
France; in 1760 he performed a brilliant service in de- 
stroying a French squadron in Chaleur Bay, and on the 
return of peace in 1764 he was despatched on a voyage of 
discovery to the South Sea, in command of the ships Dol- 
. phin and Tamar. Although his discoveries were by no 
means great, he may be considered as one of the ablest 
precursors of Captain Cook, in the preliminary volume to 
whose voyages, collected by Hawkesworth, Byron's journal 
occupies the first place. 

He was afterwards, in 1769, appointed governor of New- 
foundland. In 1778 he commanded the fleet destined to 
observe the movements of the French admiral M. d'Es- 



taigne in the West Indies, but profiting by his great aupe- 
eriority in numbers (27 ships of the line to 21), eluded 
every attempt to bring him to close engagement. Daring 
this expedition he received the highest promotion which be 
attained, that of Vice- Admiral of the White. In 1 748 be 
married Sarah, daughter of John Trevanion, Esq., of Car- 
trays, in the county of Cornwall, who outlived her husband 
only one month, and bore him two sons and seven daugh- 
ters. Commodore Byron, as he is usually styled, died in 
London on April 10, 1786, in the enjoyment of a high and 
merited reputation for courage and professional skill. 

BYSSOARCA, a subgenus separated by Swainaon from 
the genus Area of Linnseus, and considered by the former 
as the sedentary type of that genus. The following is the 
subgeneric character given by Swainson in his second 
series of ' Zoological Illustrations.' Animal fixed by bys- 
siform filaments to other bodies; shell transverse; sm- 
bones remote ; valves gaping in the middle of the ventral 
margin. 

' The animals of these shells,' says the author last quoted, 
' affix themselves to other bodies by a particular muscle, 
which is protruded through the gaping part of the valves ; 
they also adhere when young by the byssiform epidermis 
which covers the exterior. A specimen now before us, 
which we procured in the bay of Naples, perfectly exem- 
plifies this singular property.' Mr. 6. B. Sowerby has de- 
scribed several new species collected by Mr. Cuming on the 
western coast of South America and among the islands of 
the South Pacific Ocean, in the Proceedings of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London for 1833. Byssoarea has been found 
moored to stones and shells at depths varying from the sur- 
face to seventy-five fathoms. 



Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 




[Byssoarca Nob.] 

1. 'Valve* cloud. 9. Valve* cloud, view of the hinge are*. 3. A single 
valve, showing the hinge teeth end the interior of the valve, a. Urn bones. 
6. Pert of the ventral margin where the valves gape, to give room for the 
extrusion of the tendinous foot. 

BYSSOMYA, a genus of conchiferous mollusks sepa- 
rated by Cuvier, ana placed by him under his acephalous 
testacea between Pandora and HiateUa. De Bloinville. 
who approves of Cuvier's separation, observing that though 
the shell differs little from Saxicava, the animal is very- 
distinct, arranges it in his family of Pyloridea between 
Saxicava and Rhomboide*. 

Generic Character. — Animal more or less elongated, 
subcylindrical, elongated behind by a long tube, which is 
bifurcated at its extremity only. A hole at the lower and 
anterior part of the mantle for the passage of a small 
conical, canaliculated foot, and of a byssus situated at its 
posterior base. Two strong adductor muscles. 

Shell often irregular, covered with a strong epidermis, 
oblong, strongly striated longitudinally, tequrvalve, very 
inequilateral, obtuse and wider before, and attenuated or 
rostrated, as it were, behind. Umbones but little deve- 
loped, though distinct and a little curved forwtud. Hinge 
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toothless, or only having a rudiment of teeth under the 
corselet. External ligament rather long. Two strong, dis- 
tant, and rounded muscular impressions. 

Example, Byssomya Pholadis, Saxicava Pholadit of 
Lamarck. The species inhabits the northern seas, living 
in the fissures of rocks, in company with Mytili (muscles), 
and attached by its byssus ; but sometimes it buries itself 
in the sand or lodges in small stones, the roots ot'/uci, and 
even in the polymorphous tnillepora : in the latter cases, 
according to O. Fabricius, it is without byssus. 




[Byoomya Pholadij.] 

BYSSUS (conchology), the name of a long, delicate, 
lustrous, and silky fasciculus of filaments, by which some of 
the concbiferous mollusks* (the Mytilacea, muscles, and 
Malleacea, Hammer oysters, for example) are moored to 
submarine rocks, &c. This is not, as some authors have 
stated, a secretion spun by the animal, but, according to 
De Blainville, an assemblage of muscular fibres dried up 
in one part of their extent, still contractile and in a living 
state at their origin, a condition which they enjoyed 
throughout their whole length at the period of their attach- 
ment. The tendinous foot of Byssoarca and Tritlacna 
seems to be a step towards the organization of a true byssus. 
In the great Pinna of the Mediterranean this substance is 
'well and largely developed, and its situation is in a fleshy 
•sac or sheath at the base of the foot, whioh is attached to- 
wards the middle of the abdominal mass of the animal. In 
Italy the byssus is manufactured into various articles ; and 
there are few museums without a glove or a stocking woven 
■out of this substance. ' 

BYSSUS (fivaaot). It has been a subject of some dis- 
pute whether the byssus of the antients was cotton or linen : 
feut recent investigations have determined that it is linen, and 
■not cotton ; at least so far as the term has been applied by 
"Greek and Roman writers to mummy-cloth. Herodotus 
states, that the Egyptians wrapped their dead in the cloth 
of the byssus ; and it has been shown by microscopic ob- 
servations, that every specimen of mummy-cloth yet ex- 
amined is made of linen fibre. The name byssus came pro- 
bably from the Phoenicians, and may be derived from y*Q 
butz. (Buxtorf 's Lexicon.) It is possible that writers later 
than the time of Herodotus may sometimes have applied the 
term indifferently either to cotton or linen cloth. Cotton 
-was known in the time of Herodotus (B.C. 484 — 408), who 
•calls it tree-wool (Aptov i*i (vXov) : but there is no evidence 
to prove that it was then cultivated in Egypt, or in any 
•other country except India ; or that it was in common use in 
Egypt. His remarks, so far as they go, seem to imply that 
the commodity was a rarity. (Vol. XXX. Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge; Egyptian Antiquities, Vol. II., Part I., 
Chapter v., pp. 182— 196.) 

BYZANTINE HISTORIANS is the name given to a 
series of Greek historians and writers who lived under the 
Eastern or Byzantine empire between the 6th and the 15th 
centuries. They may be divided into two classes : — 1 . The 
historians properly so called, whose collected works con- 
stitute a complete history of the Byzantine empire from the 
time of Constantine the Great to the taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks ; and 2. The general chroniclers who 
have attempted to give a chronograph y of the world from 
the oldest times. The historians are : — 1. Joannes Zona- 
ras of Constantinople, first an officer of the imperial court 
and afterwards a monk of Mount Athos, who died about 
1118, and wrote the ' Annals of the World,' in 18 books. 



In the first part of his work he l>elongs to the class of gene 
ral chroniclers or compilers, but from the time of Constan- 
tine he treats more particularly of the history of the Eastern 
Empire, which he brings down to the death of Alexius I. 
Comnenus in 1 1 18. 2. Nicetas Acominatus of Chonse or Co- 
losste in Phrygia, who filled several high offices in the court 
of Isaac Angelus, and died at Nictea in 1216. His ' His- 
tory of the Byzantine Emperors' in 21 books begins with 
1118 and. ends with 1206. 3. Nicephorus Gregoras of 
Heraclea enjoyed the favour of Andronicus Palasologus the 
elder of the Palamites ; but owing to the controversy, he 
was confined in a convent by the Patriarch, in 1351, wher« 
he died. He wrote a Byzantine, or, as he styles it, a 
* Roman History' in 38 books, of which the first 24 only 
have been printed, containing the history of the Byzantine 
Empire from 1204 to 1331. The 14 remaining in MSS. 
bring the history down to 1359.- 4. Laonicus (Nicolas) 
Chalcondylas of Athens wrote a ' History of the Turks 
and of the Downfall of the Greek Empire' in 10 books, to 
the year 1462. An anonymous writer has continued the 
history of the Turks down to 1565. — These four writers form 
by themselves an entire history of the Byzantine Empire 
from the time of Constantine to the Turkish conquest The 
following writers have treated of detached periods of the 
same history, or have written the lives of particular empe- 
rors. 5. Procopius of Csesarea in Palestine, the most cele- 
brated of the Byzantine writers, wrote the ' History of his own 
Time' in 8 books, to the year 545. He also wrote a ' Secret 
History' (Anecdota) of the reign of Justinian down to the 
year 553, which, as to the manner in which he speaks of 
that emperor and of his court, contrasts singularly with the 
panegyrical tone of his former work. 6. Agathias of Myrina 
in JEoWi, a poet as well as historian of the 6th century, is 
well known for his Anthology and his Daphniaca or amatory 
verse. [Anthology.] He studied first at Alexandria, from 
whence he removed to Constantinople in 554, being then 
about 18 years of age, and applied to the study of the law, 
in which he became eminent. He was surnamed ' Scholasti- 
cus,' a word which then meant an advocate. He wrote a 
History in five books of the years 553-59 of Justinian's 
reign, which forms a sequel to Procopius. He died about 
582. Agathias is one of the most trustworthy Byzantine 
historians ; inferior to Procopius in talent and information, 
but superior to him in honesty. The impartial manner 
in which he speaks of the various parties and sects, and 
particularly of the two great religious systems which di- 
vided the world in his time, has made it a matter of 
dispute whether he was a Christian or a Pagan. His 
account of the Persians and their celebrated king Chos- 
roes or Nushirvan is much valued for its accuracy and fair- 
ness. 7. Menander of Constantinople, surnamed Protector, 
continued the history of Agathias to the year 582. Menan- 
der s history is lost, but fragments of it are found in the 
works of Constantine Porphyrogennetus, which relate to the 
history of the Huns, the Avari and other northern and 
eastern races, and also to the negotiations and missions be- 
tween Justinian and Chosroes. AH that remains of Menan- 
der has been published by Bekker and Niebuhr, Bonn, 1 829. 
8. Joannes of Epiphania wrote a history of the Persian war 
under the emperor Mauricius, which has never been printed, 
and the only MS. of it known is in the Heidelberg collec- 
tion. 9. Theophylactus Simocatta lived in the first part of 
the 7th century, and wrote a history in 8 books, from 582 
till the death of Mauricius in 602. 10. Joannes, a monk of 
Jerusalem, in the 8th century, wrote a brief history of the 
Iconoclasts, which was published by Comb6fis for the ' Cor- 
pus Histories Byzantines,' together with an anonymous work 
against Constantine IV., probably written by the same 
monk. U. Theodosius, a monk of Syracuse, in the 9th 
century, has left a narrative of the taking of Syracuse 
by the Spanish Arabs. It was published, for the first 
time, by Hase, with the ' History of Leo Diaconus,' Paris, 
1819. 12- Constantinus VI. Pophyrogennetus wrote the 
life of his grandfather Basilius the Macedonian, from 867 to 
886. He also wrote several other works which may serve as 
illustrations of the Byzantine history, such as ' De Admi- 
nistrando Imperio,' on the Administration of the State, ad- 
dressed to his son Romanus ; ' De Ceremoniis Auto Byzan- 
tines ;' ' De Thematibus,' or military divisions of the empire. 
He also caused several learned men to compile a kind of 
historical library out of the works of all previous historians. 
This great compilation was divided into 53 books, of which 
the titles of 26 only are known. One was on the succession 
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of kings, another on the art of generalship, flee. Under each 
of ihete beads, passages from the various historians bearing 
upon the subject were collected. Three books alone, more 
or less mutilated, have come down to us. One, entitled 
' De Legationibus,' is an account of the various embas- 
sies between the Romans and other nations ; another * De 
Sententiis,' and the third ' De Virtute et Vitio.' 13. Genesius 
of Byzantium wrote a history of Leo the Armenian, Michael 
II., Tbeophilus, and Michael III., embracing the pe- 
riod from 813 to 867. 14. Leontius of Byzantium, called 
the younger, wrote also a history of the same period, to serve 
as an introduction to Constantino's life of Basilius. 15. An 
anonymous writer has left a continuation of Constantino's 
life of Basilius, embracing the lives of Leo VI. and his bro- 
ther Alexander, of Constantino VI. himself, and his son 
Romanus. 16. Joannes Cameniata of Thessalonica wrote 
an account of the taking of that city by the Saracens in 
904, of which he was an eye-witness. 1 7. Leo Diaconus of 
Kaloe, born about 9S0, accompanied Basilius II. in his wars 
against the Bulgarians, and wrote the lives of Romanus, 
Nicephorus Phocas, and Tsimisees, from 959 to 975. 18. 
Michael Constantino Psellus wrote a history from the 
death of Tzimisoas in 975 till the accession of Constantino 
Ducns in 1059. It has not yet been published. 19. Nice- 
phorus Bryenuius, the husband of Anna Comnena, wrote 
' Historical Materials,' being a kind of memoirs of the Com- 
neni family, to the accession of Alexius I. 20. Anna.Com- 
nkna has written the history of her rather Alexius. 21. 
Joannes Cinnamus, who lived towards the end of the 12th 
century, was imperial notary at Constantinople. He wrote 
the lives of John Comnenus, and of Manuel his son, from 
1118, when Anna Comnena ends, till 1 1 76. Like his pre- 
decessors he is partial against the Latins or Franks, and 
especially unjust towards Roger. I. of Sicily, who was a great 
man for his time, though an enemy of the Byzantines. 
22. Georgius Acropolita, born in 1220 at Constantinople, 
filled several important offices under Michael PalsBologus, 
and died in 1282. There are two works under his name, 
one styled a 'Chronography,' and the ether a 'Short Chronicle 
of the late Events,' both referring to the period from 1204, 
when the Franks took Constantinople, to 1261. when they 
were finally expelled. Acropolita has also written a ' Gene- 
ral Chronicle from the Creation to the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Franks,' which is not yet printed. 23. Georgius 
Pachy meres, bom at Nicaaa in 1242. After the recovery of 
Constantinople by the Greeks he was raised to high offices 
in the state. He wrote a ' Byzantine History,' which forms 
a continuation to Acropolita' s work, and comes down to 
13U8. Pachy meres is a faithful but dull writer. He wrote 
also several philosophical works and a history of his own 
life. 24. Joannes Cantaeuzenus, after his abdication of the 
empire in 1355, retired to a convent where he wrote a By- 
zantine history from 1320 to 1357. Cantaeuzenus is in 
general a good authority for the history of that period in 
which he acted an important part, though he is of course 
somewhat partial in his own cause. 25. Joannes Duces, of 
the imperial family of that name, fled from Constantinople 
at the time of the Turkish invasion, and took refuge at 
Lesbos under the Genoese adventurer Prince Castelluzzi. . 
He wrote a Byzantine history, which begins from Adam, 
after the fashion of the chroniclers, and is but a brief 
general chronicle as far as the year 1341, after which his 
account becomes more circumstantial, being more especially 
occupied with the history of the latter period of the eastern 
empire : it ends with the taking of Lesbos by the Turks, in 
1452. This latter part therefore forms a continuation to Can- 
taeuzenus. 26. Joannes Anagnostes of Thessalonica has left 
an account of the taking of that city by the Turks in 1480. 
27. Joannes Cananus has written a history of the war 
against Sultan Murad II. in 1420. 28. Georgius Phranza, 
born in 1 40 1 , of a family related to the Palawlogi, filled some - 
of the highest offices in the state- under the last emperors. 
He was made prisoner by the Turks at the taking of Con- 
stantinople, was sold as a slave, recovered his liberty, and 
took shelter for a time with Thomas Palssologus, prince of 
Peloponnesus. When the Turks invaded that part of 
Greece Phranza escaped to Italy, and at last became monk 
at Corfu in 1468. There he wrote his * Chronicle' in 
4 books, which begins with 1260 and ends with 1477, em- 
bracing the whole history of the Paleeologi. The work of 
Phranza is most valuable, though it is full of digressions 
up m religious controversies, the origin of comets, &c. 
The following are the general chronicler* properly so 



called, who are also included under the general appellation 
of Byzantine historians: — 1. Georgius Syncellus lived in 
the eighth century. He wrote a ' Chronography' from the 
beginning of the world to the time of Diocletian, in which he 
has availed himself of Eusebius and Africanus. 2. Tbeo- 
phanes Isaaoius of Constantinople, who died about 817. con- 
tinued the chronicle of Syncellus from 280 till 813. 3. Joan- 
nes of Antiocb, called Malalas, a Syrian word meaning' a 
rhetor or sophist, lived in the ninth century, and wrote a 
chronicle from Adam till 566. 4. Joannes Sc) Hues, who 
lived in the eleventh century, wrote a * Short History' or 
chronicle from 811 till 1057, which he afterwards recast 
and continued till 1081. 5. Leo Grammaticus wrote a 
chronography, which is a continuation of Theophanes". 
from 813 to 949. 6. Georgius Monachus has also left a 
chronicle embracing the same period as Leo's. 7. The 
Chronicon Paschale, called also Alexandrian Chronicle, is 
attributed by some to Georgius the Bishop of Alexandria, 
who lived in the seventh century. It is also called 'Fasti 
Siculi,' because the MS. was discovered in Sicily. It ex- 
tends from the beginning of the world to 1042. 8. Geor- 
gius Hamartolus, an Archimandrite, wrote a chronicle to 
the year 842, which is yet unedited. 9. Joannes of Si- 
cily wrote in the ninth century a chronicle from the crea- 
tion of the world till 866, which is not yet printed. An 
anonymous continuation of it till 1222 exists in the im- 
perial library at Vienna. 10. Nicephorus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople in the first part of the ninth century, has 
left a Breviarium Chronographicum, or short chronicle, 
from the creation to the author s death in 828, giving series 
of the kings, emperors, patriarchs, and bishops, &c. He 
wrote also a Breviarium Historicum, or general history of 
events from 602 to 770. II. Julius Pollux, not the author 
of the Onomasticon, wrote a chronicle with the tide of 
' Historia Physica,' from the creation to the reign of Valens. 
A MS. in the national library at Paris brings it down to 
the death of Romanus the younger in 963. This chronicle 
is chiefly engrossed with church matters. 12. Georgius 
Cedrenus, a monk of the eleventh century, wrote a chronicle 
compiled chiefly from the former chronicles of Scyliues 
and others. It is mixed up with fictions, and is one of the 
least valuable in the Byzantine collection. 13. Simeon 
Metaphrastes filled some high stations at the imperial court 
in the first part of the tenth century. His chronicle comes 
to 963, and has the merit of being compiled from the 
works of ten lost writers who lived between Leo Gramma- 
ticus and Michael Psellus. 14. Hippolytus of Thebes lived 
towards the end of the tenth and the beginning of the ele- 
venth centuries. He wrote a chronicle from the birth of Jesus 
Christ to his own time. 15. Michael Glykas, whose country 
and age are not ascertained, wrote a chronicle from the 
creation to the year 1118. It is valuable both for its his- 
torical and its biblical references. 16. Constantino Ma- 
nasses, who lived in the twelfth century, has left a chronicle 
in verse down to 1081. 17. EphrsBmius, believed to be the 
son of John XII., patriarch of Constantinople, wrote a chro- 
nicle in iambics of the emperors, from J ulius Caesar to the 
restoration of the Byzantine empire after lite Frankish in- 
vasion. It is followed by a chronology of the patriarchs of 
Constantinople till 1313. The whole poem contains 10,410 
lines. Angelo Mai published it first in his Vatican collec- 
tion of rnedited MSS. 18. Joel wrote a short general 
chronicle of the world to the Frankish invasion of Constan- 
tinople in 1204. 19. Theodosius of Melite has left a chro- 
nicle which is not yet printed. Professor Tafel of Tubingen 
has published a notice of this writer : ' De Theodosio Meli- 
tene inedito historia Byzantines Scriptore,' 4to. Tubingen, 
1828, from the MS. of his chronicle which is at Tubingen, 
and which was brought from Constantinople by St. Gerlach 
in 1578. 20. Hesychius of Miletus, who lived under Jus- 
turns and Justinian, wrote a history of the world, which is 
lost, except a valuable fragment on the origin of Constanti- 
nople, which has been extracted and preserved by Codinus. 

Besides the above historians and chroniclers there are 
other Byzantine authors who have written on the statistics, 
politics, antiquities, etc. of the Roman empire, whose his- 
tory properly so called they serve to illustrate, and who are 
generally included in the collection of Byzantine historical 
writers. Among these Procopius stands foremost by his 
curious work, ' De ^Edificiis Domini Justiniani,' lib. vi., 
which contains a brief notice of the towns, temples, convents, 
bridges, roads, walls, and fortifications built or repaired 
under the reign of Justinian. 2. Joannes Leurentius, called 
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Lydus from hi* being a native of Philadelphia in Lydia, 
lived under Justinian, and was both a poet and prose writer. 
He has left a work ' on the Roman Magistrates,' which 
affords valuable assistance for the knowledge of Roman 
civil history. The MS. was first discovered by Choiseul 
Gouffier and Villoison in the library of Prince Morousi at 
Constantinople in 1781, and is now in the public library 
at Paris. It was published by Hase at Paris, 1812. In 
the same MS. was found another work of Lydus, ' De 
Ostentis,' or on divination or augurs' ' science,' which has 
been also published by Hase with notes in 1823. 3. Hiero- 
cles, called the grammarian, to distinguish him from the 
philosopher of the same name, wrote a Synecdemos, or tra- 
veller's guide, in which he describes the 64 provinces of the 
Eastern empire, and the 935 cities or towns contained in it. 
It has been published in several collections, among others 
in Banduri's ' Imperium Orientale,' Paris, 1711. Some 
suppose that Hierocles lived under Justinian, others later, 
but certainly previous to the tenth century. 4. Theo- 
phylactus, archbishop of Achris in Bulgaria in the latter 
part of the eleventh century, wrote a work ' on the Educa 
tion of Princes,' intended for the young Constantino, the son 
of Michael VII., Parapinaces. It is published in Banduri's 
' Imperium Orientate.' 5. Alexius I. Comnenus wrote 
' Novum Rationarium,' or Inventory of the Revenues of 
the State, in imitation of Augustus. It has been published 
in the collection of the Benedictines, Paris, 1688. 6. A 
monk, of unknown name, who lived under Alexius I., wrote 
a book on the antiquities of Constantinople, which gives a 
description of its buildings, monuments, &c. It is inserted 
in Banduri's ' Imperium. 7. Mattbeus Blostares, a monk, 
wrote, about 1305, an account of the numerous household 
charges and offices in the imperial palace of Constantinople, 
which is inserted in the eighteenth volume of the Venetian 
edition of the ' Corpus Hist. Byzant Scriptorum.' 8. Geor- 
gius Codinus, surnamed Curopalates, lived in the latter age 
of the empire, and wrote ' on the Dignities and Offices of 
the Church and Court of Constantinople.' He has also 
left ' Extracts from the Chronicle of Hesychius on the 
Origin and History of Constantinople.' 9. The Emperor 
Manuel Paleologus wrote a book ' on the Education of 
Princes.* He also wrote ' a Dialogue with a Turk held at 
Ancyra in Galatia,' where Manuel was once stationed in 
winter-quarters with his auxiliary corps serving under 
Sultan Bajazet. This work, which is yet unpublished, is 
said to give an interesting view of the tottering condition of 
the once mighty empire towards the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. There are also 66 unpublished letters of 
Manuel in the public library at Paris, which contain in- 
teresting allusions to the history of that period. (See Hase, 
Notice* et Extraitt dee Manuscrits de la Bibliothique du 
Roi. vol. ix.) 

Most of the above Byzantine historians, chroniclers, and 
other writers were collected and published in the great 
edition made by order and at the expense of Louis XIV., 
in 36 vols. fol. Paris, 1645—1711. The jesuits Labbe and 
Maltrait, Petau and Poussines, the Dominicans Goar and 
Combefis, Professor Fabrot, Charles du Fresne Seigneur 
du Cange : Allacci, the librarian of the Vatican ; Banduri, li- 
brarian at Florence ; Boivin.the king's librarian at Paris ; and 
Bouilliaud, a mathematician, were each entrusted with parts 
of this splendid work. The Greek text is accompanied with 
a Latin translation, and notes. The last volume contains 
the Arabian chronicle of Abu Ben Raheb, which serves to 
illustrate Byzantine history. 

Another edition was published at Venice in 23 vols. fol. 
1729, and the following years, which contains several works 
omitted in the Paris edition, such as Phranza, Genesius, 
and Malalus. Others were published separately afterwards 
as a supplement to the Venice edition : ' Opera Georgii 
Pisidro, Theodosii Diaconi etCorippi Africani,' Rome, 1777, 
folio. ' Julii Pollucis Historia sacra,' Bononiae, 1779, folio. 
' Constant ini Porphyrogenneti libri ii. de Ceremoniis Aule 
Byzantine},' 2 vols. fol. Leipzig, 1751. ' Leonis Diaconi Cal- 
oensis Historia,' by Hase, fol. Paris, 1819. Several of the 
Byzantine historians, however, still remain inedtted, as we 
have above observed. 

A new edition of the Byzantine historians was projected 
by the late B. G. Niebuhr : ' Corpus Scriptorum Historite By- 
zantine. Editio emendatior et copiosior,' etc. 8vo. Bonn, 
1828, and following. It is proceeding, since Niebuhr' s 
death, under the care of Bekker, Dindorf, and other philo- 
logists. Alwut 20 volumes have already appeared. (For a 



full account of the Byzantine writers see Schoell's History 
of Greek Literature, and Fabricius, BiUioiheca Greeca, 
editio nova, vols. vii. and viii.) 

BYZANTIUM (Bvfcvnov, on the coins sometimes 
Bvaavnov), an antient Greek city, which occupied part of 
the site of modern Constantinople. According to Eusebius 
and other antient authorities, Byzantium was founded by a 
colony from Megara. Ol. 30. 3, or 6S8 B.C., 1 7 years alter 
the building of Calchedon,* on the opposite or Asiatic 
shore of the Bosporus, by another colony from Megara. 
Others say that the first colonists of Byzantium were a 
mixed people from Megara and Argos. They were, how- 
ever, a Dorian colony, and Doric customs and the Doric 
dialect continued to prevail at Byzantium for many cen- 
turies. Tacitus (Ann. xii. 63) relates, in accordance with 
Strabo, a tradition that the colonists having asked the oracle 
of Apollo where they should build their new town, were told 
to look for a spot opposite to the ' land of the blind,' alluding 
to the previous Calchedonian colonists, who had built their 
town in an inferior position when they had the option of the 
site of Byzantium. Strabo (p. 320, Casaub.), Pliny, and 
other antient writers, speak of the abundance of fish in 
the sea of Byzantium, especially of the Pelamys kind, 
which, coming down in shoals from the Palus Mceotis, and 
round by the eastern and southern coast of the Euxine, 
entered the Bosporus, whence the harbour of Byzantium 
was called ' the golden horn,' in consequence of the riches 
derived from the fishery. (Plin. Hitt. Nat., ix. 15.) The 
Byzantines salted the fish, which was an article of consi- 
derable trade. The harbour of Byzantium became a place 
of resort for vessels trading with the Euxine, the northern 
coasts of which already, in the time of Herodotus, supplied 
with corn, as they do now, Greece and other countries of 
the Mediterranean. 

The name of Byzantium is said to be derived from Byzas, 
the leader of the Megarian colony : Neptune, it is said, was 
his father ; a parentage which indicates that Byzas hardly 
belongs to the historical age. The Byzantines and Calche- 
donians in conjunction founded Mesembria. Another 
Megarian colony had founded Selymbria, and the Megarians 
had also a share in the foundation of Heraclea on the 
Pontus. In the reign of Darius Hystaspes, the Persian 
satrap Otanes took Calchedon and Byzantium. After the 
battle of Plateoa, Pausanias, at the head of the united 
Greek forces, took Byzantium, and a fresh colony of mixed 
Athenians and Lacedemonians was sent to it This second 
colony has given occasion to Justinus and other writers to 
say that Byzantium was founded by Pausanias. The Lace- 
demonians kept possession of Byzantium till Pericles took 
it from them, but they retook it shortly after. Alcibiades 
again got possession of it by a stratagem and by holding com - 
munication with some persons within the place. (Plutarch, 
Alcib.) Ly sander recovered it soon after, and it was under tho 
Lacedemonians when Xenophon, with the remnant of the 
10,000, passed through it on his way home, and his men had 
a serious affray with the Lacedemonian governor, which was 
with difficulty settled by the prudence of Xenophon. Thra- 
sybulus drove the Lacedemonians away, 3»0 B.C., and 
changed the form of government, which was before aristo- 
cratical or rather oligarchical, into a democracy. It appears, 
however, that there was a class of the original inhabitants 
of the country who were treated by the Greek Byzantines 
pretty much as the Helots were treated at Sparta. (O. 
Miiller, Hittory of the Doric Race, iii. ch. 4.) After the 
recovery of their liberty, Byzantium seems to have pros- 
pered for a time, and it became the head of a sort of 
confederacy of the neighbouring maritime towns. It also 
joined Rhodes, Cos, and Chios in the league with King 
Mausolus against the Athenians, who sent an expedition 
against Byzantium, which however failed. Some time 
after, Philip of Macedonia having extended his conquests 
into Thrace, laid siege to Byzantium. The Byzantines 
made a bold defence, and Philip's army became distressed 
for want of provisions and money. Philip relieved his 
wants by seizing 170 ships and confiscating their cargoes. 
On a dark night, Philip's soldiers were near surprising the 
town, when a ' light shone suddenly from the north,' and 
revealed to the inhabitants their danger. In gratitude for 
this, the Byzantines built an altar to Diana, and assumed 
the crescent as the emblem of their city. The crescent is 
found on several medals of Byzantium, and it is said that the 
Turks, on their conquest of Constantinople, adopted it for 

• Tb* eeaamon but Incorrect mode of writing the name it Chalcedom 
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their own device. Baffled in his attempt, Philip raised the 
siege and turned his arms against the Chersonesus. Under 
Alexander the Great and Lysimachus, who, after his death, 
succeeded to the government of Thrace, Byzantium was 
obliged to submit to the Macedonians, but it afterwards 
recovered its municipal independence, which it retained till 
the time of the Roman emperors. Its maritime commerce 
was prosperous, but it was exposed on the land side to con- 
tinual incursions of Thractans, Scythians, and other 
barbarians, who ravaged its territory, cut down the harvest, 
and reduced it to great distress. The most troublesome of 
these incursions was that of the Gauls, who overran Mace- 
donia and Northern Greece about 270 years B.C. The 
Byzantines, in order to have some respite from them, were 
obliged to pay heavy sums, from 3000 to 10,000 pieces 
of gold a year, and at last as much as 80 talents, to save 
their lands from being ravaged in harvest-time. These 
and other burthens compelled them to have recourse to ex- 
traordinary measures for raising money, one of which was 
the exacting of a toll from all ships passing through the 
Bosporus, which became the cause of the war between 
Byzantium and Rhodes about 221 B.C. (Bockh on the 
public Economy of the Athenians, b. iii.) The Gauls at 
last went over to Asia, and left Byzantium in peace. The 
Rhodians, a maritime trading people, refused to pay the toll 
on their ships passing through the Bosporus, which led to a 
war with Byzantium, in which Prusias I., king of Bithynia, 
sided with the Rhodians, and Attains I., king of Pergamus, 
took the part of the Byzantines. The latter had the worst 
of it, and peace was made by the mediation of Cavalus or 
Cavarus, king of the Gallo-Grseci. 

Athenseus, jBlian, and other antient compilers, give rather 
an unfavourable account of Byzantine morals and manners. 
Idleness and debauchery prevailed, the citizens spent their 
time ki the market-place, or in the numerous public houses 
of the city, and let their houses and wives to strangers. 
The sound of a flute put them immediately in a merry 
mood, but they fled from that of a trumpet, and their general, 
Leo or Leonidas, in the siege by Philip, had no means of 
keeping them to watch and defend the walls but by causing 
the sutlers and canteens to be established along the ram- 
parts. ( Athenaeus, x. p. 442 ; JEMan. Hist. iii. 14.) By- 
zantium was full of foreign and native merchants, sailors, 
and fishermen, whom the excellent wine sold in the town and 
supplied by Maronaja and other districts seldom permitted to 
return sober to their ships. A democracy of such icily 
carousers could not be expected to be very strict and orderly 
in its administration, and it Is recorded of a Byzantine 
demagogue that being asked in some particular case what 



was the law of the country, he answered, ' Whatever I please, 

(Sex t us Empiricus adversus Rhetores, 37 ; O. Miiller, His- 
tory of the Doric Race.) Dion says that the walls of Byzan- 
tium were built of massive square stones fastened together 
with iron bolts, and fitting so well together that the whole 
wall appeared to be one block. The Byzantines at one 
time had S00 ships, several of them with rudders at both 
ends, so as to be able to steer either way without veer- 
ing or tacking. Tacitus speaks of such vessels being 
used in the Euxine in his time. (Huttor., iii. 46.) As for 
the extent of old Byzantium previous to the time of Con- 
stantino, there is some discrepancy of authorities ; but it 
appears almost certain that it was much larger than has 
generally been supposed. The common opinion is that its 
area corresponded to that of the present seraglio and gardens 
of the sultan ; but it appears to have occupied at least 4 of 
the 14 regions of the subsequent city or Constantinople, 
namely the 4 most easterly ones, Nos. 1 to 4. (Codinus, 
Fragment of Hesychius on the Origin of Constantinople; 
and Banduri, Imperium Orientale, vol. i. on the antiquities of 
the same, with the maps of Constantinople in vol. ii.) Diony- 
sius Byzan tiuus gives it 40 stadia in circumference. The acro- 
polis or citadel stood on the hill where the seraglio now is. 

Byzantium allied itself to Rome against Philip II. of Ma- 
cedonia, as well as against Antiochus and Mithridates. In 
consequence of its services it retained its liberty as a free 
town confederate with Rome, and its envoys were treated 
as foreign ambassadors. Some domestic disputes how- 
ever occasioned an appeal to Rome from the losing party, 
and Clodius the tribune carried a decree enjoining the By- 
zantines to readmit the emigrants. Piso was sent to enforce 
this decree, but his conduct there appears to have been that 
of a hostile conqueror rather than of an ally and mediator. 
(Cicero de Provinciis Consul.) After Piso s departure the 
Byzantines resumed their former independence. They were 
subject to a tribute however, at least under the first empe- 
rors, which Claudius remitted for five years, in consideration 
of their losses during the Thracian war. (Tacitus Attn. 
xii. 62.) In consequence of some fresh domestic broils, 
however, Vespasian took away their liberties and sent them 
a governor, and when Apollonius of Tyana remonstrated 
with the emperor on the subject, Vespasian replied that the 
Byzantines had forgotten how to be free. In the civil war 
between Severus and Pescennius Niger, the Byzantines took 
the part of the latter. After Niger's death Severus besieged 
the town, which the inhabitants defended for three years 
with the courage of despair. At last famine obliged them 
to surrender, and Severus treated them with his character- 
istic inhumanity. The armed men and the chief citizens 
were put to death, the walls were razed, and the remaining 
inhabitants were placed under the jurisdiction of Perinthus. 
Severus however relented afterwards, and, visiting Byzan- 
tium, took pains to embellish the town ; he built magnificent 
baths, porticoes round the Hippodrome and other buildings, 
and gave it the name of Augusta Antonina, in honour of 
his son Antoninus Bassianus. [Caracalla]. The Byzan- 
tines having rebuilt their walls, and recovered their prospe- 
rity, had next the misfortune of somehow displeasing Galli- 
enus, a worse man than Severus, who entered the town under 
a promise of amnesty, and had most of the. inhabitants 
massacred. Trebellius Pollio says that in his time there 
were no old families in Byzantium, except those who had 
left the town before Gallienus entered it. The town how- 
ever was restored, and it repelled an irruption of the Goths, 
who had entered the Bosporus under Claudius II. After 
the defeat of Licinius by Constantine, Byzantium surren- 
dered to the latter, who was so struck with its situation that 
he determined to build a new city by the side of old Byzan- 
tium, which he called Nea Roma, and which he chose after- 
wards for the capital of the empire. In May a.d. 330, the 
new town, which had been commenced only three years be- 
fore, was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the feasts 
lasted 40 days. ("Constantinople.] 
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B (m muiic), 220 
Bui, 220 
Baalbec, 221 
Baba, Cape, 224 
Babel [Babylon] 
Bab-el-Mandeb, 224 
Baber, 225 

Baber Island [Moluccai] 
Babi ana, 226 
Babington, William, 226 
Babiroussa, 227 
Baboon, 227 
Babrias, 232 
Babuyanes Islands, 232 
Babylon, History, 232 
Babylon, 233 

Babylonian Architecture, 236 

Bacca, 237 

Baccarat, 237 

Baccha, 237 

Bacchanalia, 237 

Bacchiglione, 237 

Bacchius, 237 

Bacchus, 238 

BacchyliuVs, 238 

Baccio delta Porta, 238 

Bach, Johaun, 239 

Bach, Friedemann, 239 [239 

Bach, Carl Philipp Emanuel, 

Bach, Johann Christian, 239 

Bachelor uf Arts [Arts] 

Backergunge, 240 

Backgammon, 240 

Backhuysen, Ludolph, 240 

Bacon, Roger, 241 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 244 

Bacon, Francis, 245 

Bacon, John, 250 

Bscs, 251 

Bacs-Batsch, 252 

Bictria, 252 

Bactris. 254 

Baculites, 254 

Badakshan, 255 

Badagry, 255 

Badajoz, 255 

Baden (grand-duchy), 256 

Baden (Baden-Baden), 261 

Baden (town in Lower Eos), 26 1 

Baden (town in Switzerland), 

Bidenoch, 262 [261 

Badger, 262 

Bailbter, 264 

Beytica, 265 

Baetis, 265 

Baeza, 265 

Baffin, William, 265 

Baffin's Bay, 265 

Baffin's Islands, 266 

Buffo, 266 

Bagdad (pashalic), 266 
Bagdad (city), 269 
Bigherme [Begharmi] 
Baglivi, George, 272 
Bagnara, 272 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre, 272 
Bagnerex-de-Luchon, 273 
Bagnes, Val de, 273 
Bagnio, 274 
Bagnols, 274 

Bagnorea, 275 

Bagous, 275 

Bagpipe, 275 

Bagradas, 275 

Bahamas, 275 

Bahar (district), 277 

Bahar (town), 278 

Bahawulpoor, 278 



Bahla [All Saints' Bay] 
Babia,278 
Bahireb [Egypt] 
Bihlingen, 281 
Bahr.&l 
Bahr-bela-ma, 281 
Bahr-al-Abiad [Nile] 
Bahr-al-Azrak [Nile] 
Bahrein Bay, 282 
Bahrein Island, 282 
Bais, 283 

Baigorry, Valley of, 283 
Baikal, 284 

Baikalean Mountains, 286 
Baikalite, 287 
Bail (in Scotland), 287 
Bail (in England), 287 
Bailiff, 290 
Bailiwick, 290 
Bailleul, 291 
Bailliage, 291 
Baillie, Matthew, 291 
Bailly, Jean Sylvain, 293 
Bailment, 294 

Bainbridge, Christopher, 296 
Bains, 296 
Bairam, 297 
Bairam (town), 297 
Baird, Sir David, 298 
Bairdstown [Bardstown] 
Baireuth, 299 
Bairoutl Beirout] 
Baise [Garonne, 4c] 
Bija, 300 
Bajazid [Bayazid] 
Baker, David, 300 
Baker, Henry, 300 
Baker, Sir Richard, 301 
Baker, Thomas, 301 
BakewelL 302 
Baltewell, Robert, 303 
Baktchissarai, 303 
Bikhtegan, 303 

Baking [Bread, Porcelain, and 

Baku, 304 [Sugar] 

Bala, 305 

Bala-Pool, 305 

Balachna, 305 

Balaclava, 305 

Bala/na, 305 

Balasnoptera, 305 

Balance, 306 

Balance of Roberval, 307 

Balance (of a watch), 307 

Balance of Power, 307 

Balance of Trade, 308 

Balaninue, 309 

Balanoph<5rea>, 309 

Balantia,310 

Balanus, 310 

Balaruc, 311 

Bales Ruby, 311 

Balaaore, 311 

Balatsa-Gyarmuth, 311 

Balaton, Lake, 311 

Balbec [Baalbec] 

Balbi, Gaspare, 312 

Balbfnus, Decimus Carlius, 312 

Balboa, Vfaco Nunez de, 313 

Balcash, the Lake of, 315 

Balcony, 315 

Bald Buzzard, 316 

Baldachin, 317 

Bildi, Bernardino, 317 

Baldivia [Valdivia] 

Baldrick, 317 

Baldwin I, II., Ill, IV, V, 
VII, VIII., (counts of Flan- 
den), 317, 318 



Baldwin I., II., (emperors of 
Constantinople), 318, 319 

Baldwin I, II, III, IV, (kings 
of Jerusalem), 320 

Baldwin (archbishop of Canter- 
bury), 320 

Bale, John, 321 

Btle [Basel] 

Balearic Crape [Crane] 

Balearic Islands, 322 

Balfour, Sir James, 323 

Balfour, James, 324 

Balguy, John, 325 

Balguy, Thomas, 325 

Bali Island [Bally] 

Baliol [Balliol] 

Batista [Artillery] 

Batistes, 326 

Belize, 326 

Balkan Mountains, 327 

Balkh, 328 

Ballad, 329 

Ballad (in music), 330 

Ballast, 330 

Ballast-office Corporation, Dub- 
Ballet, 331 [tin, 330 
Ballinasloe, 331 
Balliol, John, 332 
Balliol, Edward, 333 
Balliol College, Oxford, 334 
Ballistic Pendulum, 336 
BiUinm, 337 
Balloon, 337 
Ballot, 340 
Ballston Spa, 341 
Bally, 341 
Ballyshannon. 342 
Balme La, 342 
Balnavia, Henry, 343 
Balsamiflust, 344 
Balsamina, 344 
Balsammeas, 344 
Balsamodendron, 344 
Balsams, 346 
Baltic Sea, 346 
Baltimore, 349 
Baltimore, Lord, 349 
Baltimore Bird [Caeticus] 
Baltinglass, 350 
Baluster, 350 
Balustrade, 351 
Balzac, Jean Louis Guez, 351 
Bambarra, 352 
Bamberg (bailiwick), 353 
Bamberg (town), 353 
Bamb&ccio, 354 
Hamborough, 354 
Bambouk, 355 
Bambfisa, 355 
Bameean [Ghoolghoolaj 
Bampton (Oxfordshire), 337 
Bampton (Devon), 357 
Bampton Lecture, 357 
Ban, 358 
Ban, Banus, 359 
Banana [Muss] 
Banbury, 359 
Banca, 361 

Banchus [Ichneumonidas] 
Banco [Bank] 
Bancroft, Richard, 362 
Band (in archit.). 362 
Band or Bund, 362 
Ban da Islands, 362 
Banda Oriental, 363 
Bandage, 364 
Bandaker [Arms] 
Bandar, 365 
Bandello,Matteo,365 



Bandermassin River [Borneo J 

Bandes Noires, 365 

Bandicoot, 365 

BandineUi, Baccio, 367 

Banditti, 367 

Bane, Dr. James, 367 

Banff, 368 

Banffshire, 369 

Bangalore, 371 

Bang-kok, 371 

Bangor, 372 

Bangor, or Benchor, 374 
Bangor-Iscoed, 374 
Bangor (United States), 374 
Banians, 374 
Banishment, 375 
Banister [Baluster] 
Baniarmassin, 375 
Bank, 376 

Bank, Banker, Banking, 376 
Banks fur Savings, 389 
Bankrupt, 391 

Bankrupt Laws of Scotland, 399 

Banks, Sir Joseph, 401 

Banks, Thomas, 404 

Binksia, 405 

Bann, 406 

Banner, 406 

Banneret, 409 

Bannockburn, 409 

Banquette, 410 

Bantam (district), 410 

Bantam (city), 411 

Bantry, 411 

Bantry Bay, 411 

Banxring, 412 

Banyan Tree [Ficus] 

Banyuwangy, 413 

Baobab, 412 

Bapaume, 412 

Bapta, 412 

Baptism, 412 

Baptist (John Baptist Mon- 

noyer), 414 
Baptist, John Gaspar, 415 
Baptistery, 415 
Baptists, 416 
Bar (in music), 417 
Bar (in a court of justice), 417 
Bar-sur- Aube, 418 
Bar-sur-Ornain, 418 
Bar-aur-Seine, 418 
Baraba,4l9 
Barabra, 419 
Barahat,419 
Baralipton [Syllogism] 
Barantschinsk, 420 
Baranya, 420 
Bans Khotun, 420 
Baratier, John Philip, 420 
Barb, 421 
Barbacan, 422 
Barbacauagium, 423 
Barbadoes, 423 

Barbadoes Cherry [Malpighia] 
Barbadoes Flower Fence [ l'oin- 
Barbarian, 426 [ciana] 
Barbarous [Frederic I.J 
Barbarossa, Aro6dje, 426 
Barbarossa, Khair Eddln, 427 
Barbery, 428 
Barbfatro (district), 430 
Barbastro (town), 430 
Barbauld, Anna Lsttitia, 430 
Barbel, 432 
Barber-Surgeons, 432 
Barbertni, 433 

Barberini Vase [Portland Vase] 
Barberry [Berberis] 
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Barbets, 433 

Barbeyrac, Jean, 434 

Barbezieux, 435 

Barbiiri [Ouercino] 

3irbiton, 435 

Barbou, 435 

Barbour, John, 435 

Barbuda, 436 

Barca, 436 

Barcarolle, 437 

Barcellus, 437 

Barcelona, 437 

Barcelona, 438 

Barclay, Alexander, 440 

Barclay, Robert, 441 

Barcochebae, 443 

Bard, 443 

Bardatown, 445 

Bardsey, 446 

Bareilly (district), 446 

Bareilly (town), 447 

Bareith (Baireuth] 

•Base Line [Geodesy] 

Barftti, Joseph, 447 

Barfleur, 448 

Barga^li, Scipione, 448 

Bargain, 448 

Bar*e [Godwitl 

Barge-Course, 450 

Bin, Terra di, 450 

Bari, 450 

Baridiu*, 451 

Barilla, 451 

Baris,45l 

Barfta, 451 

Barium, 452 

Bariols, 454 

Bark, 454 

Bark-Bed, 456 

Bark (in commerce), 456 

Bark, Peruvian, Medical Uses 

of [Cinchona] 
Barkal, 458 
Barking, 459 
Barkway, 459 
Barlaam, 460 

BarWus.CasparVan Baerle,460 

Barleria, 461 
Barletta, 461 
Barley, 461 
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Barley, Pot, 486 
Barley, Pearl, 466 
Barlow, Joel, 468 
Barlowe, William, 469 
Barm [YeMt] 
Barmen, 469 
Barmouth, 469 
Barn, 470 
Barnabas, St., 472 
Barnacle [Bernicle] 
Barnard, Sir John, 47 
Barnard Cattle, 473 
Barnaul, 473 
Barnes, Joshua, 474 
Barnes, 474 
Barneveldt, 474 
Barney, Joshua, 477 
Barnsley, 478 
Barnstaple, 478 
Barnstaple, U. S„ 479 
Baroach, 480 
Baroda, 480 
Barometer, 481 
Barometz, 485 
Baron, Barony, 485 
Baronage, 489 
Baronet, 490 
Baronius, Cttsar, 491 
Barony [Baron] 
Baroscope, 492 
Barousse, 492 
Barozio [Vignola] 
Barquisimeto, 492 
Ban (in France), 492 
Ban, or Barra, 492 
Barra, or Barray, 492 
Barrack, 493 
Barramahal, 493 
Barris, Count de, 494 
Barraux, 496 
Barrege, 496 
Barrel, 496 
Barrel-Drain [Drain] 
Barrelier, James, 497 
Barren Flowers, 497 
Barren Land, 497 
Barri, Giraldus de, 501 
Barricade, 502 
Barrier, 502 
Barrier Island, 102 
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Barrier, Treaty of the, 502 
Barring-oat, 503 
Barri ngton, the Hon. Daines, 
Barris, 503 [503 
Barrister, 503 

Barrister (in Scotland), 503 
Baroccio, Frederigo, 505 
Barrois, Le, 506 
Barros, Joao de, 506 
Barrow [Tumulus] 
Barrow, Isaac, 607 
Barrow (river), 509 
Barrow Point, 509 
Barrow's Straits, 510 
Barry, 510 
Barry, James, 510 
Barry, Countess de, 5 1 1 
Bars, or Barsh, 512 
Bart, Jean, 512 

Bartas, Guillaume de Salluste, 

Sieur du, 513 
Barter, 513 

Barter (in arithm.), 514 
Bartfeld, 514 
Barth, 514 

Barthelemy, (Saint) de Chichil- 

liane, 514 
Barthelemy, Jean Jeaquea, 514 
Bartholinus, Erasmus, 516 
Bartholine, Thomas, 516 
Bart holine, or Bartholinus, Tho- 
mas, 510 
Bartholomew Massacre, the St, 
516 [519 
Bartholomew, St. (hospital), 
Bartholomew, St. (island), 5 1 9 
Bartin, or Bartan (river) [Par- 

thenius] 
Bartoli.Dnniele, 630 
Bartolotsi, Francesco, 521 
Barton, Benjamin Smith, 521 
Barton, Elisabeth, 522 
Barton-upon-Humber, 523 
Baruch, 523 
Bary'tes [Barium] 
Baryto-Calcite, 524 
Baryton, or Barytone, 524 
Baryton (instrument), 924 
Bas, Isle of, 024 
Bas-oha, 525 
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Basalt, 525 
Bascinet, 526 

Base (in archit.) [Column J 
Base, or Bass 

Base-Clef [Clef] [Base] 
Base Continued rConriBDni 
Base, Double [Double Haute] 
Base, Figured [Figured H*it 
Base, Fundamental [Fonda- 

mental Base] 
Base, Ground [Groats*] TTass ] 
Base Line [Geodesy] 
Base, Thorough [Thorough 
Base Voice, 526 ~ £ Batte ] 
Baslcles, 527 
Basel, Canton of, 627 
Basel (town), 527 
Basel, Council of [Councils J 
Basement, 638 
Basha [Pasha] 
Bashan, 529 
Bashee Islands, 529 
Bashkirs, 529 
Basil [Ocymum] 
Basil (Bishop), 530 
Bas-il, St, 530 
Basil, monks of St., 530 
Basilica, 531 
Basilica (building), 531 
Baailicata, 535 
Basilisk, 536. 

Basilfus, Basiltus II., 637, 53S 

Basin, 538 

Basingstoke, 539 

Basing, John, 540 

Baskerville, John, 640 

Basle [Basel] 

Basnage, 541 

Basques, Les, 543 

Basque Provinces, 543 

Basque Language, 546 

Basra, 546 

Bass, 546 

Bass' Straits, 547 

Bassa, 647 

Bassano, 547 . 

Bassano, Giacomo da Ponte, 548 
Bassano, Francesco da Ponte, 
548 
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Batsantin, 1 
Bastein, 1 

Basseterre (St. Christopher's), 1 
Basseterre (Guadaloupe),2 
Basseterre (Marie Galante), 2 
Basset-Horn, 2 
Bassevelde, 2 
Bassia, 2 
Bassigny, 3 
Basso-Rilievo, 3 
Bassompierre, Francois de, 8 
Bassoon, 10 
Bassoon, Double, 10 
Basgorah [Basra] 
Bassus, 10 

Bast, Frederic James, 10 
Bastan [Baztan] 
Bastard; 10 
Bastardy, 11 
Bastenues, 12 
Bastia, 13 
Bastide, La, 13 
Bastile, 13 
Bastimentol, 15 
Bastinado, 15 
'Bastion, 15 
Bat [Cheiroptera] 
Batira, 18 
Batatas, 19 
Batavi, 19 

Batavia (district), 20 
BaUvia (city), 20 

• This it not in alphaberJea. ar- 
rangement, in coMeqnence of its 
baring been misprinted Bare line. 



Batavian Republic [Holland] 

Bath (city ),2I 

Bath (U. S.), 23 

Bath, Knight of the, 23 

Bath, 24 

Bathgate,31 

Bathing, 32 

Bat hurst, Alien, Earl, 37 
Bathurst (Africa), 38 
Bathurst (New South Wales), 
Bathurst Inlet, 38 [38 
Bathurst Island, 38 
Batman, 38 
Batman (weight), 38 
Batn-el-Hajar, 38 
JJatolftes, 39 
Batrachiant [Frogs] 
Batrachomyomachia, 39 
Batta, 39 
Battalion, 39 
Battardean [Cofferdam] 
Battas, 40 
Battens, 41 

Battering Ram [Artillery] 
Batteraea, 42 
Battery (m law) [Assault] 
Battery, 42 
Batticalda, 43 
Battice, 43 
Battle (town), 43 
Battle-axe, 44 

Battlement, 45 
Batman, 46 
Baud, 47 



Bandour, 47 
Bauge, 47 
Bauhin, John, 47 
Bauhin, Gaspard, 47 
Bauhfnia, 47 
Baumanshdhle, 43 
Buume, 48 

Baumgarten, Alexander Golt 
Bautzen, 48 pieb, 48 

Bavaria (kingdom oO, 49 
Bavay, 58 
Bawtry, 59 
Baxter, William, 59 
Baxter, Richard, 59 
Baxterians, 62 
Bay, 62 
Bay Salt [Salt] 
Bay Tree [Laurus] 
Bayaderr, 62 
Bayamo [Salvador, S.] 
Bayan Khara Mountains, 63 
Bayard, Pierre de Terrail, 63 
Bayazid I., II., 64, 65 
Bayasid (town), 65 
Bayer, John, 65 
Bayer, Gottlieb Siegfried, 67 
Bayeux, 67 
Bayeux Tapestry, 68 
Bayle, Peter, 70 
Baylen, 72 

Bayne, Alexander, 79 
Bayonet [Arms] 
Ba/onne, 73 
Bayswater, 74 
Baza, 74 



Bazaar, 74 
Bazas, 76 
Bazois, 76 

Baztan, or Bastan, 76 
Bdellium, 77 
Beachy Head, 77 
Beacon, 77 
Beaconsfield, 78 
Bead-Moulding [ Moulding- 1 
Bead Tree [Melia and Kleo- 
Beadle, 78 [carpus] 
Beads (Rosary Beads), 78 
Beagle, 79 

Beaminster, 79 •* 
Beams [Materials, strength, of] 
Bean [Faba, Phaseolus, anil 

Dolichos] 
Bean, 79 
Bean Goose, 83 

Bear, Great and Little [Ursa 

Major and Minor] 
Bear (zoology), 84 
Bearberry [Arctostaphylos] 
Bear Lake, 95 
Bear's Foot [Helleborus] 
Bear's Whortle-Berry, 9o 
Beard, 96 
Bearing, 98 
Bearn, 98 
BeatiHcation, 99 
Beaton, Cardinal, 99. 
Beats (in music), 101 
Beattie, James, 101 
Beaucaire, 102 
Beaufort, 104. 
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Beaufort, Cardinal, 104 
Beaufort, Margaret, 106. 
Beaufort, Luul» de, 105 

Beatigeucy, 106 
Beauharnois, Kngrae, 106 
Beauj.dais, Le, 106 
Beaulieu, 107 

Bvaumarchais, P. A. C. da, 100 
Beaumaris, 108 
Beaumont (towns), 109 
Beaumont (commune), 100 
Beaumont, Francis, 1 10 
Beaune, 112 
Beaune [Dee Cartes] 
Beaupreau, 1 12 
Beausobre, Isaac, 113 
Beauty, 113 
Beauvais, 119 
Beauvaisis, 1 19 

Beauvois, A. M. F. J.P. da, ISO 
Beaver, 120 
Beccafico, 12S 
Beccaria, Marquis of, 124 
Beccaria, 127 
Biccles, 127 
Becker, F. W., 127 
Becket, Thomas, 128 
Beckmann, John, 129 
Becman, J. C, 129 
Bed of Justice, 129 
Beda, or Beile, 130 
Bedarieux, 131 

Bedchamber, Lords of the, 131 

Beddoes, Thomas, 131 

Bede-House, 132 

Bedell, William, 13S 

Bedesman, 184 

Bedford, 134 

Bedford, Duke of, 136 

Bedford Level, 138 

Bedfordshire, 140 

Bedis, 147 

Bedlam, 147 

Bedlam Baggars, 148 

Bedlis, 148 

Bedminster [Bristol-] 

Bednore (district), 148 

Beilnore (town ), 148 

Bedstraw [Gralinus] 

Beduins [Arabia] 

Bee, 149 

Bee-Eater, 156 

Beech-Tree [Fagus] 

Beeder (province), 147 

Beeder(town), 157 

Beef- Eater, 157 

Beelzebub [Baal] 

Beer [Brewing] 

Beer-Alston, 157 

Beer-Sheba, 158 

Beesha, 158 

Beet [Beta] 

Beet, l'58 

Beethoven, Ludwig Von, 161 
Beetle, 16V1 
Befort, 162 
Beg, Bey, 163 

Beggar [Mendicant and Men- 
Begharini, 163 [dicity] 
Beglerl>eg, 
Be^oniacese, 163 
Beduins, 164 

Beheading [Decapitation] 
Behem, Martin, 165 
Behemoth, 166 
Behnien, Jacob [ Bonnie] 
Behn, Aphara, 167 
Behring, Vitus, 167 
Behring's Strait*, 168 
Behriug-'s Island, 168 
Behut [Penjab] 
Beira [Beyra] 
Beirut, or Bairout, 168 

Beit, 169 

Beiih, 169 

Beja, 169 

Beja, or Boja, 170 

Bejah [Penjab] 

Bejapore (province), 170 

Bejapore '.city), 171 
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Bekes, 171 
Bel [Belut] 

Belbeys, 172 

Beled, 172 

Beleetf, 172 

Belem, 172 

Belemnite, 172 

Belenyes, 173 

Belesta, 173 

Belfast, 173 

Belfry, 176 

Belgium, 177 

Belgorod, 184 

Belgrade, 184 

Belial. 185 

Belidor, B. F.de, 185 

Beligrad, 186 

Belisirius, 186 

Belixe [Balite] 

Belknap, Jeremy, 187 

Belknap, Sir Robert, 187 

Bell, 187 

Bell, Henry, 189 

Bell, John, 189 

Bell, John (Surgeon), 190 

Bell-Flower [Campanula 1 

Bell-Metal [Copper, Alloys of] 

Bell-Metal Ore, 191 

Bell (or luchcape) Hock, 191 

Bellac, 191 

Belladonna [Atropa] 

Belladonna Lily, 191 

Bellamy, Mrs. George Ann, 191 

Bellamy, James, 191 

Bellarmin, Cardinal, 192 

Belletiix, 192 

Belle-de-Nuit, 192 

Belle-Ile-en-Mer, 192 

Belleisle, 193 

Belleisle, Straits of, 198 

Bellegarde, 193 

Bellenden, Sir John, 198 

Bellenden, WiUiam, 194 

Belleruphon (loology), 19$ 

Belles Lettras, 195 

Bellesme, 195 

Bellevue les Baias [Bourbon 

Belley, 195 [Uncy] 

Bellini, Jaeopo, 1 96 

Bellini, Gentile, 196 

Bellini, Giovanni, 196 

Bellfni, Laurentio, 196 

Belliniona, 197 

BeUmann, C. M., 197 

Bsllfina, 197 

Bellows, 198 

BellGuo, 198 

Belon, Pierre, 198 

Beloochistan, 198 

Belopol, 202 

Beloptera, 202 

Belossspia [Beloptera] 

Belsham, Thomas, 202 

Belsham, William, 203 

Belshazzar, 2.03 

Belsk, 204 

Belt, 204 

Beltein, 204 

Beltirs, The, 205 

Belts, Jupiter's [Jupiter] 

Beliurbet, 205 

Beluga [Sturgeon] 

BelurTagh [BolorTagb] 

Belui, 205 

Belm (river), 205 

Belvedere. 205 

Belvisiiiese, 206 

Belyta, 206 

Belzdui, Giovanni, 206 
Bembex, 207 
Bembiuiida, 208 
Bembo, Pietro, 208 
Ben, 209 
Ben, Bein, 209 
Benares, (district), 210 
Benares (town), 211 
Benavides. 211 
Benbow, Vice Admiral, 211 
Bench [Bank] 
Bencher [Inns of Court] 
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Bencoolen, 2)1 
Bend- Emir, 212 
Bender, 212' 
Benedict, Saint, 213 
Benedictine Order, 213 
Benedict L to XIV. (Popes), 

214,215 
Benedict, Antipope, 216 
Benediction, 216 
Beneer, 217 
Benefice, 217 
Beneflcium, 226 
Benefit of Clergy, 227 
Benefit Societies [Friendly 8c- 
Bcnevento, 228 [cieties] 
Benevolence, 229 
Bengal, 229 
Bengali Language, 236 
Bengizi, 237 
Bengel, 238 
Beuger, Miss, 240 
Beuguela, 240 
Beni, 242 

Beni-Hagsan-el-Qadym, 242 
Benin, Bight of, 242 
Benin River, 243 
Benjamin, Tribe of [Israel, 

Tribes of] 
Benjamin ofTndela, 248 
Bennington, 243 
Bent Grass, 244 
Bentham, James, 244 
Bentham, Jeremy, 244 
Bentheim, 248 
Bentheim-Steinfurt, 249 
Beotivi, 249 

Bentivoglio, Giovanni, 249 

Bentivoglio E'rcole, 249 

Bentiv6glio, Guido, 249 

Bentley, Richard, 250 

Benturong [IctidetJ 

Benvowsky, Count de, 258 

Benzamide, 255 

Benzine, 255 

Benzoic Acid, 255 

Benzoic Acid (medical uses o0. 

Benzoin, 256 [256 

Benzoin (medical uses of), 256 

Ben zone, 257 

Berar, 257 

Berat, 259 

Beraun, 259 

Berberidest, 289 

Berberis, 260 

Berbers, 262 

Berbioe, 265 

Berchtesgadeny 266 

Berchtold, Count, 266 

Berdycseff, 267 

Beregh, 207 

Berenger, 267 

Berenice (queens), 268 

Berenice [Bengasi] 

Berenice (towns), 269 

Beresina, 269 

Beresua. 269 

Beresoff, 269 

Berg, 270 

Bergamo, 270 

Bergamot, 271 

Bergamo! , Essence of, 271 

Bergen, 271 

Bergenhuus, Diocese of, 275 
Brrgen-op-Zvom, 275 
Bergerac, 275 
Bergham, Nicholas, 276 
Bergman, Tobern OUjf, 276 
Berguea, 277 
Bens, 277 
Berkeley, 277 
Berkeley, George, 279 
Berkenlieut. Dr. John, 281 
Berkhampstead, 282 
Berkshire, 233 

Brrlichingoa, Goat* Von, 295 
Berlin, 295 
Berme, 299 
Bermudas, 300 
Bern, Canton of; aOt 
Bern (town), 305 
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Bernard, Duke of Weimar 

[Thirty Years' War] 
Bernard, Edward, 306 
Bernard, St., 306 [307 
Bernard, St. (mouatain-pass), 
Bernardino, 307 
Beruay, 303 
Bernburg, 308 
Berners, Juliana, 309 
Berners, Lord, 310 
Berni, Francesco, 31 1 
Bemicle Goose, 312 
Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo, 313 
Bernoulli, 314 

Bernstorf, J. H. E» Count Von, 
317 

Bernstorf, A. P., Count Von, 

317 
Beroe, 317 
Berosus, 318 

Berosus (in entomology), 318 ' 
Berre,318 

Berretfni [Corfona, P. da] 
Berri, or Berry, 319 
Berry Pomeroy, 320 
Berthella, 320 
Berthier, Alaxander, 323 
Berthnlle', Claude Louis, 320 
Bertholletia, 322 
Bertrand, Saint [Cotnin^es and 

Garonne, Haute, Department 

of] 

Bervie, or Inver-Bervie, 323 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, 323 
Berwick, Duke of. 328 
Berwick, North, 329 
Berwickshire, 329 
Beryl, 336 
Beryx, 337 
Besanron. 337 
Besant [Bezant] 
Besittoon, 338 
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C This letter it derived from the Latin alphabet, in which 
it lint appear*. But even in that alphabet it originally 
possessed the power of g, as pronounced in goose. Thus 
the Roman proper names Cuius and Cneius, which re- 
tained this Bound, are correetly represented in the Greek 
character by Oaiot and Gnaiot; and the Duilian inscription 
presents macestratus, lecionet, pucnandod, ecfodont, in 
the place of the modern forms, magistratus, legume*, pug- 
nando, ecfugiunt. Indeed the poet Ausonius expressly 
states that C once performed the duty of G : Gammee vice 
functa priut C. (See also Festus, vv. Prodigia, Orcutn.) 
This medial pronunciation corresponds with the power of the 
letters which occupy the third place in the Greek and 
Hebrew alphabets, gamma and gtmel; and the identity of 
the letters is confirmed by the similarity of the forms. 
[Alphabkt, p. 384, col. 2.] 

The letter c in English is pronounced as * before t, e, 
and A before a, o, u. This variety in the power of the letter 
seems difficult to account for ; but it may be observed that 
i, *, belong to one end of the vowel series, a, o,u, to the 
other r Alphabet,, p. 379, col. 2] ; and it is further to be 
noticed that the vowels t and e, when they precede .vowels, 
have a power approaching to that of y in youth, and that if 
in addition to this, c or g precede, there often results a 
sound like that at the beginning of the words church and 
John, and this sound of ch is not very different from a 
sibilant. The vowels t and e produce a similar sound when 
preceded by a d or /, and followed as before by a vowel. 
Thus from ration the Italians have obtained ragtone; and 
from radio, raggio ; from Diana the rustics of Italy made 
Jana. These considerations are perhaps supported by the 
employment of the little mark called cedilla in the French 
language, which ia used to denote that c is to be pronounced 
as an « even before the other vowels, as pa ; for the mark 
appears to have been originally an i. The connexion of the 
sounds k and s will be again spoken of. 

The letter c, when pronounced as in cat, belongs to the 
order of guttural or throat letters, and among these it is 
distinguished by that character which grammarians have 
denoted by the Latin word tenuis, ' thin.' The correct dis- 
tinction of the letters called tenuet, as opposed to those 
which bear the name of medial*, is perhaps this, that in 
the pronunciation of the tenuet p, A, t, the organs employed 
in articulation have only a small portion of their surfaces 
brought into contact, and that but for a short time ; while in 
the articulation of b, g, d, the surface in contact is more 
extensive, and the effort less rapid. 

The letter c is liable to the following interchanges: — 
1. In the derivation of Frenoh words from the Latin, o 
before a is changed into cha or che ; ex., the Lat camera, 
a vaulted chamber, casta*, chaste, Sec., carus, dear, cadere, 
fall, casa, cottage, appear in French under the forms, 
chambre, chaste, &c., cher, cheoir, chez. Sec. In this way 
the English language has derived channel, chivalry, char- 
net, chattels, through the French from the Latin canali*, 
caballus, caro (carnit), capitalia; and at the same time 
possesses the words canal, cavalry, or cavalcade, carnival, 
cattle, derived from the same roots, but by a different route. 
In the patois prevailing in the N.E. of France, the sound 
of the A still remains in these words, chemin being pro- 
nounced kemin, chat as cat. 

2. The change of e into ch prepares us in some measure 
for that of c into s, as Lat. facimus, we do, Fr. Jaitons ; 
Lat placere, licere, Fr. plaisir, loisir, Eng. pleasure, 
leisure. This interchange of c and * is strongly exempli- 
fied in the comparison of the western languages of Europe 
with those lying towards the east. Thus we have in 
I -at in, canis, dog; conca, shell ; centum, hundred; decern, 
ten; cannabis, hemp; in Greek, huon (cvuv), konche 
(xoyxn), hekaton (Uarov), deba (Sua), kannabi* (xawafits) ; 
in Sanscrit, svan, sanca, sata, dasan, tana; and in Russian, 
the forms for calamus, cor, centum, canis, are soloma, 
serdtse, sott, sobaka. It should be stated, however, that 
the s in the Sanscrit alphabet, which is thus convertible with 
the k of the west, is a letter of a peculiar character, and is 
marked by a distinct symbol. Even Herodotus has ob- 
served (ix. 20) that the commander of the Persian cavalry, 
Masistios, was called by the Greeks Makistios, and the 



same interchange may occasionally be seen in the Teutonio 
languages, as in the German /oust and fechten. Eng. fist 
aaA fight, words as certainly related as the Latin pugnare 
and pugnus. The pronunciation of the Latin e as an « in 
such words as Cicero, Ccesar, is proved to be incorrect by 
the Greek equivalents Kikeron (Kuupuv), Kaitar (Koto-op), 
and no less so by the co-existence of such forms as acer, 
acrit; and it would be trilling to defend the pronunciation 
by the accidental identity in form of the Roman c and one 
of the many symbols for the Greek sigma. [Alphabet, 
p. 383, columns 33 and 36.] 

3. C initial of the Latin language corresponds to A in the 
German. Compare collvm, halt, neck; eelare, hehlen, 
hide; cutis, haut, hide; cannabis, nan/, hemp; canis, 
hund, hound ; cornu, horn, horn ; calamus, halm, stalk ; 
caput, haupt, head ; cor (cord), herz, heart ; crates, horte, 
hurdle. Traces of the same change are visible within the 
Latin itself, as traho, traxi (trac-ti) ; veho, vtxi (vec-si) ; 
and the town of Apulia, called by Strabo Kerdonia, is called 
by Roman writers Herdona. So the Greeks had ossot 
(oa-ffos), an eye, while the Romans preferred oculus. 

4. C is convertible with v and to. This may be seen in 
the related forms Dacus, Davus ; focus, foveo; nix, nivis; 
conniveo, connixi ; lacus,lavo; vivo,vix%; struo, struxi. 
Thus too the English * quick (the original meaning of which 
is seen in the phrases ' the quick and the dead,' ' the quick 
of the nail,') is identical with the Latin vivus; and we 
have another remarkable example in the derivation of our 
words eleven and twelve from the Latin undecim, duode- 
cim. [See L.] 

5. C into g. 'The change already mentioned of the 
power of the Roman symbol C is a sufficient proof of this. 
We may add eager, meagre, derived through the French 
aigre, maigre, from the Latin acer, macer. The old mean- 
ing of eager in Shakspeare is sharp, sour, as eager milk ; 
and indeed the word appears again in vinegar, vinaigre. 
So too aveugle, blind, must have come from a Latin word, 
aboculut. The same change appears in the Teutonic. To 
the Latin oculus corresponds the German auge ; to duc-o, 
zog and zug ; while the Latin lacr-uma, or Greek dakr-uon, 
has in Gothic the form tagr, a tear. 

6. The interchange of c with p is most remarkable in the 
Greek and Latin languages, the former commonly pre- 
ferring the labial. Gr. pepo, Lat coquo, cook ; Gr. leipo, 
Lat Itnquo, leave ; Gr. pxpto (or rather pi-pet-o), Lat cad-o, 
fall, &c. The same interchange appears within Italy itself: 
the pigeon in Rome was called columba, the pigeon out of 
Rome, that it the wild pigeon, was called palumba; so 
proximus, nearest has supplanted propsimus, from prope, 
near. The Latin word quicquid was pronounced by an 
Oscan as pit pit, and Augustus, we are told by Suetonius 
(Octav. 88), cashiered an officer for his ignorance in spelling 
ipse with an x.+ This convertibility of the tenue* extends 
to the letter t. Thus we find scapula and spatula both con- 
veying the notion of a blade. The Greek tetartos, fourth, 
tis, who, te, and, appear in Latin as quartus, qui*, que. The 
old name of the rock of Gibraltar assumes the various 
forms, Calpe, Carpe, Carte, Tarte. And in English we 
have nut, from Lat nuc, and, on the other 1 hand, cork from 
oort-ex. 

7. Latin words beginning with at have often lost the 
guttural. Thus ubi occupies the place of cubi, an old dative 
of the relative (compare sicubi, alicubi, &o.) ; uter of cuter 
(compare the Greek koteros), umquam of cumquam (com- 
pare together quit, cum, quisquam). This variety appears 
in our own tongue, where which, formerly whilk, was once 
written quwhilk. 

8. C often disappears before / and n. This naturally 
arises from the difficulty of pronunciation, as in knee, Lat. 
genu ; know, Lat gno-sco ; thus from the old Frank name 
Clodovkk are derived Cloyis, Louis, Ludovicus, Ludwig, 
Lovick. 

9. In the derivation of Italian and French words from 
the Latin, c disappears before a t, the preceding vowel being 

• In worn* of the province! of England 'wick' U tued in the kih of quick. 
A thing that u alive u wid to be ' wick.' 

f In oar own language we have rock (Fr, roc*«). from the Latin rvfei, ten 
(Fr. {emu) from ipmma. 

N2 
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commonly strengthened, as Lat. die tut, said, It. ditto, Fr. 
Hit; Lat. coctut, cooked, It. eotto (whence terra cotta). 
Fr. euit (whence bit-cuit, twice baked). It also disappears 
at times before an r, as in Lat tacr amentum, oath, Fr. ter- 
ment ; Lat. lacrima, a tear, Fr. larme. Lastly, the same 
fate awaits it when flanked on either side by vowels : com- 
pare the Latin loan, joeut, focut, paucum, vice*, apicula, 
corbicula, oculut, nocere, «c, with the French lieu, jeu, 
feu, pen, fait, abeille, eorbeille, oeil, nuire, &c. 

C is the Latin symbol for a hundred. Whether it is so 
used as being the first letter of centum, a hundred, may be 
doubted. [Numerals.] 

C (in music), the first note of the diatonic scale, answer- 
ing to the do of the Italians, and the ut of the French. It 
gives a name to the natural major mode ; t. «. that mode or 
key, in which no sharps or flats are employed. It is also 
the mark of common, or four-crotchet, time ; and when a 
bar is perpendicularly drawn through it, alla-breve time is 
indicated. (All* Breve). This letter is likewise used as 
the abbreviation of Countertenor, or Contr'alto. 

CAAMA. [Antelope, Species 62. See also Species 
63J 

CABAL is often applied to a set of persons too insigni- 
ficant in point of number to form a party who endeavour 
to effect their purposes by underhand means. The ministers 
of Charles II., Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, 
and Lauderdale, the initials of whose names happen to 
form the word cabal, were appropriately called the ' Cabal 
Ministry.' The character of these ministers is given by Hume 
in his 4 History of England,' reign Charles II. The word 
' cabal' appears to come from the French cabale, a term 
employed to express a number of persons acting in concert ; 
and it is generally understood in a bad sense. (Richelet) 
We are not aware that it was used in our language before 
the time of Dryden. 

CABANIS, PIERRE JEAN GEORGE, a distin- 
guished physician and philosopher, the son of Jean Baptiste 
Cabanis, an able agriculturist, was born at Conac in 1757. 
His natural disposition appears to have been somewhat vio- 
lent, and the earlier period of his youth was passed in con- 
tinual struggles against the severity of the treatment which 
be seems to have received both from bis father and his 
teachers. During a short interval, in which he was under 
the care of a kind and judicious instructor, he indicated a 
decided taste for classical literature; but being soon removed 
from a teacher who saw and endeavoured to develop his 
latent talents, and being again subjected to harshness, he 
lapsed into such a state of idleness and obstinacy, that at 
the age of fourteen his father in absolute despair sent him 
alone to Paris, where, feeling he had no sort of influence 
over him, he abandoned him to his own course. The mo- 
ment he felt himself free, this youth, hitherto so indolent 
and intractable, became a diligent student, and for the 
space of two years devoted himself with an intensity which 
has been rarely exceeded to the study not only of the Greek, 
Latin, and French classics, but also of the works of the meta- 
physical writers both of England and France. His love of 
poetry was ardent, and he soon acquired no inconsiderable 
celebrity for some poetical pieces of his own ; but seeing no- 
thing cheering in the prospect of the pursuit of literature as 
a profession, he chose the study o. medicine chiefly, as he 
himself states, on account of the varied sciences to which 
it obliged him to direct bis attention. Under the guidance 
of a friend, an able physician, he applied himself for six 
years to the study of medicine with so much intensity that 
his health began to fail him, and being on this account 
obliged to leave Paris, he went to reside at Auteuil, where 
he became acquainted with the widow of Helvetius. This 
acquaintance determined the character of his future life. 
At the house of this lady, who in a manner adopted him as 
her son, he became intimate with the most celebrated men of 
that age, Turgot, D'Holbach, Franklin, Jefferson, Condillac, 
and Thomas. Here too he lived familiarly for many years 
with Diderot and D'Alembert, and occasionally saw Vol- 
taire. He appears to have formed a strong attachment to 
Mirabeau, for which he was exposed to no little obloquy ; 
he was the chosen friend of Condorcet, and he had the gra- 
tification of being able to sooth the lost moments of both 
these remarkable men. He married Charlotte Grouchy, 
sister of General Grouchy and of Madame Condorcet, with 
whom he lived happily until his death, which happened 
somewhat suddenly on the 5th of May, 1808, in the 52nd 
year of hU age. He had borne no inconsiderable part in the 



events of the Revolution ; was one of the Council of Five 
Hundred, and afterwards a member of the Senate. He wax 
the author of several works of great celebrity in his day, 
but that which has given to his name a permanent distinc- 
tion is his treatise on the relation between the physical and 
moral nature of man. This work, entitled ' Rapports du 
Physique et du Moral de l'Homme,' is partly metaphysical 
and partly physiological, and displays no ordinary power of 
observation and analysis. It is remarkable too as being- the 
first attempt to treat, in a systematic form, the interesting 
but difficult subject which it investigates. This work may 
still be read with interest and instruction by the physician, 
the metaphysician, and the practical educator. 

CABASSOU, or KABASSOU. [Armadillo, Sec- 
tion IV.] 

CABBAGE. There are several species of the genus 
brauica, or cabbage, which comprehends the turnip, the 
rape, the cole, and the common culinary cabbage, or brat- 
rica oleraeea. The innumerable varieties arise from dif- 
ference of soil and cultivation ; and as all the cabbage tribe 
form hybrids, new varieties are continually produced. This 
is effected by the bees, when different sorts are in flower 
at the same time. The pollen adheres to their body as they 
seek honey in the flowers, and being deposited on the pistils 
of other sorts, impregnates the germen. Hence only one 
variety of cabbage should be in flower at the same time in 
any garden or field, when we wish to keep the sort unadul- 
terated; particularly if some sorts have expanded leaves, 
and others close heads. It is thus only that the excellent 
small miniature cabbage, which grows on the stem of the 
Brussels' sprout, can be kept in perfection. The different 
sorts of cabbages most prized for the garden are chiefly 
divided into the close-hearting and the spreading. Of the 
first, the York and the Savoys are the most common ; of the 
latter, the cole-worts and Scotch kale. 

In order to have a regular succession of cabbages the seed 
should be sown at different times, from the beginning of 
spring to the autumn. The early sown will run to seed the 
same year ; the later sown will increase more, produce larger 
and firmer heads, and will not go to seed till the next season. 
Some sorts, it .is said, will continue to produce leaves for 
several years, if they are regularly taken off, and if the seed- 
stem is prevented from shooting by cutting it down as soon 
as it begins to appear. Thus a perennial cabbage-tree is 
produced, which yields abundance of food for sheep and 
cattle. 

Cabbage plants are generally raised first in a seed-bed : 
when they are intended for early produce they are sown 
before winter, and protected by shelter, or under glass 
frames. In this manner strong plants may be had early 
in spring, which planted out in April will produce fine 
cabbages by July or August Those which are raised on a 
large scale are generally sown in March, and planted where 
they are to remain in June or July. When they have been 
pricked out from the seed-bed very young, and allowed to 
get to a good size in a piece of ground prepared for the 
purpose before being finally transplanted in the field, the 
success is more certain, and it will well repay the additional 
trouble. These come to perfection in autumn, and may be 
taken off the ground as they are wanted. Some kinds are 
so hardy that they will bear the severest frosts, and remain 
covered with snow for a considerable time without damage. 
Such are the green curly-leaved cabbages, or Scotch kale, 
which form no close head, but consist of spreading leaves. 
The great portion of nutritive matter in the leaves and 
stems of cabbages has made them an important object of 
cultivation wherever much cattle is kept, and where the 
land is favourable to their growth. 

* The cultivation of cabbages is the same in the field as 
in the garden, except that on a large scale less attention is 
paid to each plant, and the spade is superseded by the 
plough, and other instruments. A good and rather stiff 
loam is best adapted to cabbages. They require a consider- 
able portion of manure if the land is not naturally rich, or 
if they are cultivated as a part of a regular rotation. There 
is no vegetable which produces so large a portion of food 
for cattle on the same space as the cabbage, provided the 
soil suits its growth. Though it impoverishes the ground, 
this should not prevent its being extensively cultivated, 
provided the nourishment it produces compensates for the 
additional manure required. The great advantage in the 
cultivation of the cabbage is, that a great portion of its 
substance is restored to the ground in all well-regulated 
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Arming establishments, in the shape of the dung and 
Urine of the cattle fed upon them. It is asserted by 
experienced agriculturists that in this respect it is su- 
perior to the common turnip. The cultivation of the cab- 
bage on a large scale is by no means so general on the 
soils well adapted to them as might be wished. This is pro- 
bably owing to the trouble of transplanting, and the occa- 
sional failure of the plants in very dry weather. But the 
trouble and expense may be greatly diminished by attention 
and method. The plants may be raised in such abundance, 
by having a regular garden for the purpose, that they may 
be transplanted at various times, and the plants placed so 
thick as to allow for failures, whilst those which are super- 
fluous may be hoed out. The cause of failure is generally 
in the careless manner of planting. Holes are usually made 
in the ground with some blunt instrument, the plants are put 
in without its being noticed whether the roots are doubled up 
or straight, whether the earth is pressed close to the roots, 
or vacancies are left between them and the soil, in which 
case they cannot take root properly. The ground having 
been well prepared, and being in good heart and tilth, the 
plough should open a deep and narrow furrow. The plants 
having been carefully taken up without breaking the fibres 
«f the root, the tops should be cut off to about six inches 
from the crown, women and children should then go along 
the furrow with baskets in which the plants are carefully 
laid, and place them, at the distance of eighteen inches or 
two feet from each other, against the earth which has been 
just turned over by the plough, so that the bottom of the roots 
shall lie along the newly -made ridge, and the crown of the 
plant be on a level with the surface of the ground ; a slight 
push will make it adhere to the fresh soil. If some rich 
mould is mixed with draining* of the dung-hill or ditch 
water to the consistency of soft mud, and the root of each 
plant is dipped in a pail of this mixture immediately before 
planting, the plants will seldom fail. The plough in re- 
turning covers all these roots with the earth of the next 
furrow ; and a man follows and presses his foot obliquely 
against the furrow slice at the place where the head of the 
plant appears. The plough then takes two shallower and 
broader furrows, or leaves a space of two feet between the 
lust-made furrow, and forms another in which plants are 
again placed and covered up as before. The rows will thus 
he three feet wide. If the cabbages are of a large sort every 
alternate plant may afterwards be cut out, either as soon 
as they are fairly rooted, or when they have acquired a 
moderate size ; in which case they will afford excellent food 
for cows and pigs, although not sufficient to stall cattle 
upon. The repeated use of the plough and horse-hoe be- 
tween the rows is necessary for the growth of the cabbages, 
as well as highly useful to clean the land. By this mode 
of cultivation much labour is saved, the risk of the failure 
of the plants is greatly diminished, and if the ground has 
been well prepared and sufficiently manured, an astonish- 
ing weight of solid food for cattle is obtained. The best 
sort to plant in the field is the large red, or the Scotch 
drum-head cabbage. Should the ground be of great fer- 
tility, and at the same time compact, the large Stras- 
burg cabbage, which grows to the weight of 60 and even 
80 lbs., will produce an enormous weight of food. This 
cabbage is common in Germany. 

When given to cattle or sheep, cabbages should be sliced 
in the same manner as turnips or beet-root When milch 
cows are fed with them, all the decayed leaves should be 
carefully taken off and given to store cattle or pip; for 
these are the chief cause of the bad taste which the 
milk and butter acquire from this food. I Butter.] For 
bullocks cabbages and oil-cake are excellent food, and 
increase their flesh rapidly. For sheep they should be 
sliced and given to them in troughs in the field where 
the cabbages grow, or on grass-land which requires to 
be manured. In England the sorts which have a close 
bead are preferred ; but where labour is abundant and forage 
scarce, as in France, the branching sorts are thought more 
profitable, because the leaves may be taken off repeatedly 
and will grow again. The thousand-headed cabbage, and 
the large cabbage of Poitou, as well as the tall cabbage, 
called chou cavalier, which grows with a stem six feet high, 
and gives large broad leaves without any close head, are 
greatly preferred in France to the sorts which bear close 
beads. 

Cabbages are subject to a peculiar disease when re- 
peatedly planted in the same ground : the bottom of the 



stem enlarges, and the plant becomes sickly. This disease 
is called clubbing, and is occasioned by an insect, which 
deposits its eggs in the substance of the stem where it 
joins the root: the organisation of the plant is deranged, 
and the cabbages never come to perfection. The only 
remedy for this disease is to change the cultivation, and for 
a time to plant no cabbages on the ground, which produces 
clubbed plants, but to trench it up well, and expose it to the 
winter's frost in ridges : quick-lime should be put on it, but 
no manure ; and other vegetables of a different class should 
he sown for two or three years. After this it may be consi- 
dered as purified, and cabbages may safely be planted there 
again. In the fields, where cabbages do not return so fre- 
quently on the same ground, this disease is seldom found. 
The depredations of caterpillars and slugs are sometimes 
very great ; the only means of prevention is to pick them 
off as soon as they appear : ducks and fowls in this case 
are excellent helps, the former especially, for clearing the 
ground of slugs. 

In Germany there is an immense consumption of the 
large white cabbage in the form of the national mess, called 
saw kraut. This is prepared in the following manner : — 
the cabbages are sliced thin by hand, or by a machine like 
a tumip-slicer, of the same kind as that by which French 
beans are sliced in Holland. [Bran, p. 83.] The bottom 
of a cask, of which the head has been taken out, is covered 
with salt, and a layer of thin-sliced cabbage six inches 
thick is laid over it; on this a quantity of salt is spread, 
and another layer of cabbage mixed with some juniper- 
berries and whole pepper; and thus salt and cabbage 
alternately until the cask is filled. A round board is then 
put into the cask so as nearly to fit it, and on this a heavy 
weight of stone or metal is laid. As the cabbage ferments 
and sinks, the cask is filled up with fresh salt and cabbago. 
After some time the expressed juice is poured off, some 
water with salt dissolved in it is poured over, and changed 
until it ceases to rise with a scum and foetid smell ; the 
cabbage is then in a fit state to be kept. A cloth i- laid 
over it, and over this the round board and weights. When 
any portion is taken out for use, a sufficient portion of brine 
is allowed to remain over the mass to exclude the air ; and 
the cloth, hoard, and weights, are replaced as long as any 
cabbage remains. This tour kraut, when washed with sou 
water and stewed with bacon or salted meat, is a very whale- 
some dish, and much relished by those who have been 
early accustomed to it. In long voyages it has been found 
to be an admirable preservative against the sea-scurvy. 

CABBAGE PALM. [Areca.] 

CA'BBALA. ' The Jewish Cabbala,' says Dr. Henry 
More in the preface to his ' Conjecture Cabbalistica,' ' is con 
ceived to be a traditional doctrine or exposition of the Pen- 
tateuch, which Moses received from the mouth of God 
while be was on the mount with him. And this sense, or in- 
terpretation, of the law or Pentateuch, as it is a doctrine 
received by Moses first, and then from him by Joshua, and 
from Joshua by the seventy elders, and so on, was called 

Cabbala from felp, kibbel, to receive. But, as it was deli- 
vered as well as received, it was called Matora, which sig- 
nifies a Tradition; though this latter more properly re- 
spects that critical and grammatical skill of the learned 
among the Jews, and therefore was profitable for the ex- 
plaining the literal sense, as well as that more mysterious 
meaning of the text where it was intended.' In a wider 
sense, however, the Cabbala is used for the whole secret or 
esoteric philosophy of the Jewish doctors — a subject of 
great extent and intricacy, upon which voluminous works 
have been produced both by Rabbinical and Christian 
writers. The most celebrated collection of the Rabbinical 
writings on the Cabbala is the work entitled ' Kabbala 
Denudata, seu Doetrina Hebrssorum Transcendentalism &c, 
3 vols. 4to. Sulzbach, 1677, and Frankfort, 1684. The 
editor of this work, which is a very rare book, the third 
volume in particular, is believed to be Christians Knorrius 
a Rosenroth. Lists of the Rabbinical treatises on the Cab- 
bala may be found in Wolfs ' Bibliotheca Hebrxa,' and 
in the 'Bibliotheca' Magna 'Rabbinica' of Bartolocritis 
and Imbonatus. Of the Christian writers on the Cabbala, 
the most famous are Picus of Mirandola, the younger V»n 
Helmont, and bis friend Dr. Henry More, the learned and 
eloquent English Platonist. Dr. More, under the title of 
' Conjecture Cabbalistica,' published what he calls ' A con- 
jectural Essay of interpreting the mind of Moses in the 
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three first •hapten of Genesis, according to a threefold Cab- 
bala, viz.: literal, philosophical, mystical, or divinely 
moral.' This work, which, with the defences, appendices, 
&c„ in the edition of 1713, fills about 250 folio pages, is a 
very remarkable performance. So highly does the pious 
writer estimate the secret philosophy which he thinks may 
be extracted from the Mosaic records, and so essential does 
he deem it to the right understanding of scripture, that, in 
his dedication to Dr. Cudwortb, he does not hesitate to 
affirm that if the atheist could have fully granted to him 
' that there is no knowledge of God but what Moses bis text 
set on foot in the world, or what is traditional, he cannot but 
think that religion in this dress is so empty, exceptionable, 
and contemptible, that it is but just, with as many as are 
not mere fools, to look upon it as some melancholic conceit, 
or cunning fiction, brought into the world to awe the simple 
sort, but behind the hangings to be freely laughed at and 
derided by those that are more wise, and that it were 
an easy thing in a short time to raze the memory of it out 
of the minds of men, it having so little root in the human 
faculties.' There is a valuable article on the Cabbala, by 
the Abbe Mallet, in the great French ' Encyclopedic' A 
short popular account of this philosophy is given by the Mar- 
quis Le Gendre in the 7th chapter of the third book of his 
* Traitfi de l'Opinion.' The celebrated work of the Abb6 de 
Villars, entitled ' Le Comte de Gabulis,' from which Pope 
avows that he took the machinery of Sylphs and Gnomes in his 
' Rape of the Lock,' is a satire upon the mystical absurdities 
of the Jewish Cabbala. Bayle has noticed that the sub- 
stance of this work is contained in the first two of ten 
letters attributed to the charlatan Joseph Francis Borri, 
and published at Geneva in 1681, under the title of his 
' Chiave del Gabinetto' (Key of the Cabinet) (Art Borri, 
note G.) Although the letters in question are dated at 
Copenhagen in 1666, there can be little doubt that they 
were stolen fiom the work of the Abbfi de Villars, which 
was first printed in 1670. 

CABELLO. [Puerto Cabello] 

CABES, GULF OF, the Syrtis Minor of the antients, 
lies between the W. coast of the regency of Tripoli and the 
E. coast of that of Tunis. It takes its name from the town 
of Cabes or Ghabs, situated at the bottom of the gulf, and 
near the border of the two states. The fine island of Gerbi, 
with 30,000 inh., is in the E. part of the Gulf of Cabes on 
the Tripoli coast though dependent on Tunis, and the town 
and port of Sfax in the Tunisian mainland is on the oppo- 
site or N. W. coast. The Gulf of Cabes is bounded to the 
N. by the Cape Capoudia and the Kerkeni islands or rocks, 
which divide it from the Gulf of Hammamet, which extends 
northwards towards Cape Bon. 

CABIAI. [Capybara.] 

CABIN, a term in naval architecture, applied to those 
portions of a ship allotted to the various officers. In large 
vessels the admiral's and captain's cabins extend across the 
ship near her stern, and they are usually divided into two, 
termed the fore and after cabins ; the latter are considered 
more strictly private, while the former are used for dinner, 
for the reception of strangers, and other purposes. Those 
belonging to the junior commissioned and warrant officers 
are ranged along the side of the ship, having an area of 
from five to six feet in width, and from six to seven feet in 
length. 

In frigates the captain's cabin is on the main-deck, and 
the gun-room, or after part of the lower deck, is given to 
the officers; but in two-decked line-of-battle ships, the 
captain takes the cabin under the poop, and the officers the 
great cabin on the upper gun-deck, which is called tho 
ward-room, and along the sides of which is a row of private 
cabins (each containing a port, and therefore a gun) ; while 
the central space is left undivided for a mess-place. In 
three-deckers this large apartment is appropriated to the 
admiral, and the officers take the corresponding one on the 
middle gun-deck. The partitions by which all these cabins 
are enclosed are called bulk-heads, and are composed of 
light panelled frames, which are instantly removable when 
the decks are ordered to be cleared for action. 
^ CABINET, a word which is extensively employed in the 
French language, but has a much more limited signification 
in this country. In France, an apartment in which men of 
business transact their private affairs and barristers receive 
their clients is called a cabinet. Hence the application of 
the word to the council chosen by kings to advise with them 
on the course of public affairs and to direct the higher 



branches of the administration. The members of tb» exe- 
cutive government in England who are responsible tat 
publie measures are, as a body, termed the Cabinet, aad as 
individuals, Members of the Cabinet 

C AB'IRI (Ka/3ctf>o<), antient Pelasgian divinities, "belong- 
ing to a system of elementary religion, which, in tho latex 
ages of Greece, was connected with the celebration of myste- 
rious rites in the island of Samotbrace. According to 
Strabo (p. 47*2), who quotes Stesimbrotus, they derived weir 
name from Mount Cabeirus in Berecynthia. Thtey ware 
apparently the same as the Corybantes, &c (Strabo, p. 466, 
472 ; Schol. on Aristoph. Pac. 277), and their worship was 
most cultivated in Samothrace, Lemnos, Imbros, ana cer- 
tain towns of Troas. (Strabo, p. 473.) Their names wen 
mystical, and are given by Mnaseas. (Schol. ApolL Rh. L, 
917.) Camilus, Cumilus or Cadmilus, was the saa of 
Hepheestus and Cabeira, and his children were the three 
Cabeiri, from whom came the nymphs Cabeiradea (Acani- 
laus, ap. Strab., p. 472). Camilus is stated to have been 
the same as Hermes, and the three Cabeiri mentioned by 
Mnaseas, Axieres, Axiocersa and Axiocersus, are said to 
correspond to Ceres, Proserpine and Pluto respectively. It 
seems more probable, however, that Camilus represented 
the generative principle (Herod, ii. 51,) and that the three 
Cabeiri were personifications of Love, the male and the 
female, the first part of each name being the epithet £(ut 
(worthy ) which is very frequently applied to gods, and the 
remaining parts, Eros, Kersos and Kersa, having the signi- 
fications which we have assigned to them. («p«qc, yojwc. 
Hesych.) The reader who is desirous of investigating this 
antient religion may consult Creuzer's Symbolik (ii. p. 
318.); Miiller's Orchom. (p. 450.); Welcker's Trilogit ; 
Lobeck's Aglaoph. (lib. iii. c. 6), and Schelling's Treatut 
on the Samothracian Mysteries. The images of the Cabin 
were pygmy statues, of which there are specimens among 
the terra-cottas of the British Museum (Combe, no. 42). As 
the son of Vulcan, Cabeirus or Cadmilus is represented with 
a hammer in his hand. (Winckelmann, ii. p. 507.) 

CABLE. [Ropk.] 

CABLE, CHAIN. [Chain Cablk.] 

CABOT, SEBASTIAN. The accounts of this great 
navigator have till recently been clouded by the greatest 
obscurity. A Memoir of Cabot, published in London in 
1831, has at last put the facts of his life in a clearer light, 
and removed much of the uncertainty. After a careful con- 
sideration of the arguments in this memoir, we have adopted 
nearly all its conclusions. 

Sebastian Cabot was the son of John Cabot or Gabotto, 
a native of Venice, who resided occasionally in England, and 
of whom little more is known than that he was a wealthy, 
intelligent merchant, and fond of maritime discovery. 
Sebastian was born at Bristol about 1477, and was 
early instructed in geography, navigation, and mathe- 
matics. When only 19 years of age, he was included with 
his two brothers in a patent, dated 5th of March, 14M, 
granted by Henry VII. to John Cabot his father, for the 
discovery and conquest of unknown lands. About a year 
after the date of the patent, Sebastian Cabot soiled (appa- 
rently with his father) in a ship equipped at Bristol, named 
the Matthew, and on the 24th of June he first saw North 
America, probably the coast of Labrador, about lat 56°. 
It has generally been stated that this first-discovered land 
was Newfoundland, and that it was named by Cabot Prima 
Vista ; but it appears that the cause of the error was a 
mistranslation by Hakluyt of a document in Latin appended 
to a map of America drawn by Cabot himself. The de- 
scription given in that document cannot possibly refer to 
Newfoundland, but may apply very well to the coast of 
Labrador. We have no account of this voyage further than 
the discovery itself, but it appears probable that Cabot 
returned to England immediately ; an opinion which re- 
ceives some support from an entry in the privy purse ex- 
penses of Henry VII., — ' 10th August 1497 To bym that 
found the new Isle 10/.' This is still further conflrmed by 
tho recent discovery of an original patent of 3rd of February, 
1498, granting to John Kabotto permission to take six ships 
in any haven of the realm, of the burden of 200 tons and 
under, ' to convey and lede to the Londe and Isles of late 
founde by the seid John in oure name and by our com- 
maundemente,' &c. The date of this last patent and its 
general purport have been long known, but it has been 
usually supposed to be simply intended to further the object 
of the first patent, in consequence of difficulties experienced 
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in fitting out ships; and an error in date has been sus- 
pected in order to make it tally with the supposition. It is 
difficult to assign to each of the Cabots (a father and three 
sons) his exact part in these discoveries, but Sebastian 
seems always to have been considered the most scientific 
navigator of the family. Another voyage was made by 
Cabot, according to the terms of this patent, but we have 
no details as to its result ; and a third voyage appears to 
have been made to the Gulf of Mexico in 1499. About 
this time it is supposed that John Cabot died, but there is 
no record of his death, nor is anything whatever known of 
Sebastian Cabot for the next twelve years. Soon after the 
death of Henry VII. Cabot was sent for by Ferdinand king 
of Spain, in which country he arrived in September, 1512, 
and immediately received the title of Captain, with a liberal 
•alary. It appears from Spanish authorities, that Cabot 
was disgusted with the want of consideration shown him in 
England. No specific duties appear to have been at first 
assigned to Cabot in Spain ; but we find him in 1515 con- 
nected with a general revision of maps and charts, and 
holding the dignified station of member of the council of the 
Indies. He was also appointed to conduct an important 
expedition for making new discoveries towards the west ; 
but the death of Ferdinand, in the beginning of 1516, pre- 
vented the accomplishment of the plan. The new king of 
Spain, Charles v., was occupied elsewhere, and did not 
reach Spain for some time, during which the court was 
a scene of shameless intrigue. Fonseca, the enemy of 
Columbus, was in authority, and the slights he and his 
creatures put upon Cabot caused his return to England. 
In 1517 he was employed by Henry VIII., in connexion 
with Sir Thomas Perte, to make another attempt at a north- 
west passage. It appears that on this voyage he reached 
lat. 674°, and it must have been on this occasion that he 
entered Hudson's Bay, ' and gave English names to sundry 
places therein.' But of this, like all the rest of Cabot's 
discoveries, no details have been preserved, and even the 
whole voyage has been referred to the south instead of the 
north. It is only known that the malice or timidity of Sir 
Thomas Perte, and the mutinous conduct of his crew, com- 
pelled him to return. After this voyage Cabot again visited 
Spain, where he was named by Charles V. Pilot Major of 
the kingdom, and intrusted with the duty of critically ex- 
amining all projects of voyages of discovery. At this time 
the views of adventurers were chiefly directed to the south, 
and the Molucca Islands were 'pointed out as a valuable 
field for enterprise. Portugal having earnestly represented 
that the limits assigned to her by the pope in his division 
of the "New World would include the Moluccas, it was re- 
solved that a solemn conference should take place, in which 
all parties should state their claims, and experienced men 
should attend for the purpose of reference. Cabot is at the 
head of this list, in which we also find Ferdinand Columbus, 
son of the great Columbus. The conference was held at 
Badajoz, in April, 1 524, and by the end of May sentence 
was pronounced that the Moluccas were within the Spanish 
division of the world. The Portuguese retired in disgust, 
talking of preparing an expedition to destroy any Spanish 
or other vessel which should venture to trade within the 
disputed territory. Immediately after the dec ision, a com- 
pany was formed at Seville to prosecute the trade to the 
Moluccas, and Cabot was solicited to take the command. 
By an unfortunate selection, the persons who were put in 
command immediately under Cabot were personally hostile 
to him. The expedition sailed in April, 1526, and proceeded 
to cross the Atlantic. On the Brazilian coast a daring 
mutiny, excited by his officers, compelled him to resort to 
the extremity of putting on shore the three ringleaders, 
who were actually the persons named to succeed him in 
command in case of his death. Cabot explored the river 
La Plata and some of its tributaries, erected forts in the 
most favour able positions, and endeavoured to colonize the 
country. He dispatched persons to Spain to solicit the 
permission of the Emperor Charles, and a supply of ammu- 
nition, provisions, &c. ; and as the merchants declined to 
co-operate in the new undertaking, Charles took the whole 
expense upon himself. 

About 1527 Diego Garcia, commander of a rival expedi- 
tion, arrived in the Plata, ascended the Parana, and had an 
interview ■with Cabot. Garcia claimed the discovery of the 
Plata river as being under orders from Charles V. ; and 
Cabot, who would not struggle for a doubtful right, de- 
scended the river with him. Garcia soon after quitted the 



country, but left behind him some of his followers, who 

were guilty of acts which roused the fierce resentment of 
the Guaranis, but in which it is expressly declared by 
Herrera that Cabot took no part. The vengeance of the 
natives knew uo distinctions ; the whole nation burst with 
fury on the feeble colony, and Cabot was compelled to put 
to sea. He returned to Spain in 1531, where he resumed 
his old office, and is known to have made several voyages. 
In 1548 he resolved to return to his native country. 

Edward VI. was then on the throne of England, and 
being very solicitous about maritime affairs, be appears to 
have conversed with Cabot, and to have received from him 
some explanation about the variation of the compass, first 
noticed, or at least first particularly attended to, by Sebas- 
tian Cabot. In the beginning of 1549 Edward granted him 
a pension of 250 marks per annum (166/. 13». id). Cabot 
remained high in the king's favour, and was consulted in 
all affairs relating to trade and navigation. The advice and 
influence of Cabot in directing an expedition to the north, 
opened to England the valuable trade with Russia : he was 
made governor of the company of merchant adventurers by 
whom the expedition was fitted out ; and the instructions 
delivered by him to the commander, Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
reflect the greatest credit on his good sense, knowledge, 
and humanity. 

After the Russia trade was established, the exertions of 
Cabot were continued : the journal of Stephen Burroughs, 
who was dispatched as commander of a vessel in 1556, 
shows the character of Cabot in a favourable light. Speak- 
ing of a visit to the vessel at Gravesend, previous to her 
departure, he says, ' the good olde gentleman, Master Ca- 
bota, gave to the poore most liberall almes, wishing them 
to pray for the good fortune and prosperous successe of the 
Serchthrift, our Pinnesse :' and at an entertainment after- 
wards,—' for very joy that he had to see the towardness of 
our intended discovery, he entered into the dance himselfe 
amongst the rest of the young and lusty company.' 

The death of Edward VI. and the succession of Mary 
put an end to the enterprise of Cabot. His pension was 
continued until May, 1557, when it was renewed, not to him 
exclusively, but jointly with one 'William Worthington, of 
whom little is known. ' To this person all the maps and 
documents of Cabot were delivered, and it has been sup- 
posed that by his means they were either destroyed or put 
into the possession of Philip of Spain, the husband of Mary ; 
certain it is that they are no longer to he found. 

It is not known when or where Cabot died ; although his 
friend Eden, in his dedication to the translation of ' Tais- 
nierus" Treatise on Navigation,' gives an account of Ins 
death. He says, speaking of a mode of finding the longi- 
tude, ' Cabot, on his death-bed, tolde me that he had the 
knowledge thereof, by divine revelation, yet so that he might 
not teacbe any man.' Eden thought * the goqd old man 
in that extreme age somewhat doted, and had not yet, even 
in the article of death, utterly shaken off all worldlye vaine 
jrlorve.' (Memoir, p. 223; see also Hakluyt, Purclias, 
Cooley, and Anderson's History of Commerce.) 

CABRAL. [Brazil, vol. v., p. 369.] 

CABRE'RA (the antient Capraria), a small island of 
the Balearic group, S. of Majorca, and about 10 miles from 
its southernmost point, Cape Salinas. It is about 4 miles 
long and 8 broad, is rooky and barren, and only frequenti d 
by fishermen. During the war of the Spaniards against 
Napoleon, Cabrera was the place of confinement of several 
thousand French prisoners who were taken by the Spaniards 
in Catalonia and other parts of Eastern Spain. It was an 
abode wretched enough, though in some respects prcferablo 
to a walled prison or a hulk. The prisoners were left to 
themselves, without any guards, and had the whole rango 
of the island, from which they could not escape. An allow- 
ance of bread was sent to them in a vessel from Majon-n, 
but at times, in consequence of bad weather, the prisoners 
were in danger of being starved. Some lived in dry cisterns 
or caves, others in bivouacks or huts made of loose stones, 
as there appears to have been no building of any sort on the 
island. French ingenuity contrived to make the best of tho 
matter. The prisoners formed little gardens, and esta- 
blished schools for mathematics, drawing, music, dancing, 
and fencing ; they even established a theatre in a rarifc 
cistern. During several years they received no clothing, 
and consequently were almost naked. They had but one 
axe and one saw among them all : the Spaniards left them 
one donkey for their use. The account of their raodo of 
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living form* a very interacting picture. {Adventures of a 

French Serjeant, London, 1826.) 
CABUL, or CAUBUL. [AroAWSTAif. voL i. p. 169.J 
CABUL, or CABULISTAN. [Bbloochistan, vol it. 

p. 198.1 

CACAO, or, as it is commonly called, Cocoa, is the 
bruised seeds of the theobroma cacao, a tree belonging 
to the natural order Sterculiacees. The seeds are oval, 
about as large as an olive, obtuse at each end, compressed, 
and covered with a violet or ash-grey skin, which encloses 
two irregularly-cut and plaited cotyledons, of a fatty nature, 
and of a brownish-black or violet-colour. The properties of 
these seods are owing to the presence of a fixed concrete 
oil and an agreeable aromatic principle. Simply bruised 
they constitute the cocoa of the shops ; reduced to a paste, 
mixed with sugar and tavoured with vanilla, they become 
chocolate. They are imported from several of the West 
India islands, from Caracas, from Guayaquil, from Brazil, 
. in all which places the tree grows wild, or is cultivated for 
the sake of its seeds. It has been estimated by Humboldt 
that the consumption of cacao in Europe was, in 1806, 
23.0d0.u00 lbs. For a description of the tree and its mode 
of culture see Theobroma. 

The quantities of cacao imported into, re-exported from, 
and consumed in this country in each of the five years from 

1831 to 1835, were — 

Imported. Re-n ported. Contained. 

1831 3.483.118 lbs. 1,531,131 lbs. 502.806 lbs. 
183' 2 971,019 1.798.264 1,150,193 

1833 4 608,718 2,3.M,b77 1,268.287 

1834 2.984 894 2,205.316 1.173,795 

1835 2,0>»8,952 2,481,133 1.085,980 

The great increase in the consumption between 1831 and 

1832 was occasioned by the reduction of the duty in the 
latter vear from sixpence to twopence per pound. 

C A 'CERES (Castra Cecilia Castrum Cessans, and Casa 
Cereris), a town of the Vectones or Vettones, in antient Lusi 
tania, was till lateh the capital of the district (partido), and 
is now that of the* province of its name in Estremadura. It 
is reduced to 10,000 inhabitants (half the number it had 
before the dismemberment of Portugal), and to some 30 fine 
houses : but it has still many more large houses, besides a 
new court of justice (audiencia). an hotel de ville, a public 
seminary, an as>lum for invalids and orphans, and a few 
manufactories. It possesses numerous inscriptions and other 
Roman antiquities, mentioned by Ponz ( Viage de Esparto,) 
and by Laborde {Voyage Piltoresque d Espagne, vol. ii ); 
and moreover interesting ruins had been discovered about 
300 yards from the town, and also at Aldehuela and the 
hermitage of St. Otalla. It enjoys the best climate of 
Estremadura, with abundant and excellent springs, united 
to a rich soil, chiefly appropriated to pasture f%r oxen and 
sheep. Caceres is noted for its fine Merino wool. 

Caceres is in 39° 25' N. lat., 6° 15' W. long., and 146 
miles W. 8. W. of Madrid. 

CACH AR, a province in the N.E. quarter of Hindustan, 
bounded on the N. by the Brahmapootra river and Asam ; 
on the E. by Munipoore and the Burmese territory ; on the S. 
by Silhet and Tiperah ; and on the W. by the principality 
of Gentian. This province is situated between 24° and 27° 
N. lat., and between 92° and 94° E. long. : its length from 
N. to S. is about 140 English miles, and its breadth from 
E. to W. about 100 miles. 

The antient name of Cachar was Hairumbo. The pro- 
vince comprehends two divisions, Cachar Proper and 
Dharmapore; the first occupying the S. and the second 
the N. part of the province. The country in general is 
mountainous ; to the N. is a branch of the Garrow moun- 
tains ; in the S. and S.E. is a continuation of the hills of 
Tiperah, which stretch to the N. as far as Cospore, the 
capital of the province, where they turn abruptly to the W. 
to meet the Brahmapootra. The height of these hills varies 
from 600 to 1 000 feet ; the west slope is very rapid, and 
even precipitous. The Bhavani mountains are about 40 
miles S.E. of Cospore. The greater part of the mountains 
are covered with forest trees, bamboos, and jungle, which 
frequently render them inaccessible ; the passes over them 
are not practicable at all seasons, and these natural diffi- 
culties have not been removed by the construction of roads. 

A great number of small streams have their sources in 
the high lands of Cachar. Those in the eastern mountains 
unite and form the rivers Capili and Barak, both of which 
join the Megna or Brahmapootra ; the Barak at the point 



(lat. 24°, long. 91°) where that river takes the name ©f Use 
Megna. At certain seasons of the year the Barak can -be 
navigated ; in the dry season it is fordable, and die < 
is obstructed by rocks ; but soon after the rainy seat, 
set in, the river has a depth of from 30 to 40 feet of - 
From June until November, considerable tracts 
dated, and the difficulty of travelling is consequently 
increased. 

The jungle fever, a disease often fatal to Europeans), w 
common in Cachar, owing doubtless to the uncleared state 
of the country and the frequent occurrence of stagnant 
water. This disease, however, does not appear to be harttbt 
to the natives, who are described as being strong nnd nenfcfcy 
in appearance. The Cacharies are of fairer complexion than 
the Bengalese, and more resemble Chinese in their cast of 
countenance. The country is thinly inhabited. The entire 
population has been estimated at 80,000 families or about 
360,000 individuals, but this estimate is thought to be' in 
excess. The best peopled districts are those nearest to the 
S.W., and a level tract in the N. near to the Caput river 
and adjacent to the town of Dharmapore. 

Cospore, the modern capital, is 20 miles S. of Grefcarge. 
the antient capital of Hairumbo, in 24° 45' N. lat, and 
92° 45' E. long., and on the banks of a small stream called 
the Madhura. The rajah of Cachar having, in 1811, re- 
moved his residence to Doodputlee, a small town abowf 13 
miles farther N., Cospore has since gone much to '' 
The town of Dharmapore, in the northern division of -e 
province, and about 60 miles from Cospore. waa fbrmeiU a 
place of some strength, and enjoyed a considerable U-ue. 
but the fort has now fallen into decay, the trade has Hn a 
great measure left the place, and its population has de- 
creased. In the time of its prosperity the revenue derived 
from this town was greater than that from all the remaining 
parts of the province. 

Cachar was invaded by the Burmese in 1774, but the 
force first sent was destroyed by the jungle fever. A second 
expedition reduced the rajah to submission, and forced him 
to become a tributary of the king of Ava. The rajah of 
Cachar was summoned, to Ava in 1810, but he refused to 
so, and the Burmese monarch sent a force against him. 
Finding himself unable to resist, the rajah placed his terri- 
tory under British protection, but having immediately after 
been deposed, his successor refused to abide by the treaty 
that had been drawn up. This usurper having been in hi 
turn displaced, a British ^detachment entered Cachar and 
expelled the Burmese, whom they forced to renounce all 
pretensions to sovereignty in the province. In return for 
the protection thus given, the rajah agreed to pay to the 
English government an annual tribute of 10.000 rupees. 

(Hamilton's East India Gazetteer; Report of Com- 
mittee of House of Commons on the Affairs of India, 1888.) 

CACHET. LETTRES DE, were letters proceeding 
from and signed by the kings of France, and countersigned 
by a secretary of state. They were called also 'lettns 
closes,' or * sealed letters,' to distinguish them from the 
'lettres patentes' sealed by the great seal. Lettrea.de 
cachet were rarely employed to deprive men of their per- 
sonal liberty before the seventeenth century. They wen 
previously made use of occasionally as a means of delaying 
the course of justice ; but during the reign of Louis Xlv. 
they were obtained by any person who had sufficient in- 
fluence with the king or his ministers, and persons were 
imprisoned for life, or for a long period, on the most frivolous 
pretexts, for the gratification of private pique or revenge. 
The terms of alettre de cachet were as follows: — 'M. le 
Marquis de Launay, je vous fais cette lettre pour vous dire 

de recevoir dans mon chateau de la Bastille le Sieur — , 

et de l'y retenir jusqu'a nouvel ordre de ma part. Sur ee, 
je prie Dieu qu'il vous ait, M. le Marquis de Launay, en sa 
sainte garde.' These letters, giving power over personal 
liberty, were openly sold in the reign of Louis XV. by the 
mistress of one of the ministers. The lettres de cachet 
were also granted by the king for the purpose of shielding 
his favourites or their friends from the consequences of 
their crimes ; and thus were as pernicious in their operation 
as the protection afforded by the church to criminals in a 
former age. Their necessity was strongly maintained by 
the great families, as they were by them enabled to remove 
such of their connexions as had acted in a derogatory 
manner. During the contentions of the Mirabeau family, 
59 lettres de cachet were issued, on the demand of one or 
other of its members. The independent members of the 
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CArSnc WE - [Armadillo, Section I.] 
CACIQUE, a Mexican word which signifies ' I n „I • nr 

quainted bv thmr ,„„„„„,„ .- „ <J aw ~, beanie ac- 

modern discoveries, elevated to the ra, k of a natur'"order 
called cactacesB or cactem. natural order 

h J„ he fructification of these plants consists of a calyx ad- 

and eolour of petals. The latter usually pass into 3. 
by mserwible gradations, are very numerous, and often brH 

the tube formed by the combination of the petals and seu.l, 

fiU m Ver ? n , ,,raerous - a «d consist of delicale thr"d shaped 

t L h r """" ed ty 8maU roundish an.hers -fhe 
. wh,ch - ln consequence of its adhesion to the sepal. 

ol a s.ngle cell hned with parietal placenta, covered over 
«h\lT "? .° VU h ''■ " S StyIe ig 8lender ; th ' stigmaT, stir- 

.111",! S? H ral affi u ity tllese P lan,s baV8 been considered 
allied to the gooseberry tribe (Guossulacm) on account of 
the great similarity in the structure of their frui" and in 
the general production of spines upon thei branch" But 
n the opinion of others (Lindleys Nat. Sust ed 2 w ,h 
» not the most correct mode of consider,^ 'thti 'rell ion 
ship, which .* probably far greater with Ficoide» or Mesen ' 

vni'f ha i"' ,° f eactace ® » remarkable. They have a 
very succulent stem, in which the woody system is deve 

Eliv th ' V mallpr0p °, rti0n compared to L whole maV," 
Usually the stem is angular or deeply channelled muwT 
ally it ,. destitute of both angles and channel bu^tXt 
tribe 1 ! r m0S f lyeither . mUch """pressed as in 'tlie opunt" 
nuou; fro™^ a V nthee , piphylia - Sometimes it isTon 
r,TvwTff ". bMe t ? U,e a P ex - b "t i» manv instants t 
is divided off into regular joints, each of which ha, a similar 
form varying with the species ; in these instances howe pr ,^ 
is worthy of remark that as the stems adva c in «e the 
angles fill up or the articulations disappear in c, "s"u? 0 nce 
of the slow growth of the woody axis and the 7Z ,] 
development of the cellular substance ; so that ' a, fl end 
of a number of years, which vary according to the , neZ 
all the branches of cactace*. however an Jula or con ' 
pressed they originally may have been, become trunk, .^n,' 
are either perfectly cylindrical or which havTso-irreK 

Cnne' W TK SUCh ™ W Cultivate<1 ** the g^Hen.'of 
Europe. The greater part of the species have stem* whil 

at tne ends, and then the caVt tfc ******** 

being perfectly leafless * ' the "Prance of 

whtL'twt'r^ome of H eVed '° K™ 1 ™ <>' America. 

of the soil, and appear like aboriginal in- 
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habitant,. Such is the case on the volcanic soil of JEu» 

gefand oth « fa t£ ' LTpS STlS ,, '? ined by Spre "- 
opuntia vulgaris of modern ntw 7 he °^ hrastus was th ° 
found in th< T tropicl pTrS ^of "A meH™ a C r aC " are chie,1 >' 

that of European gooseberries. fe«™T « 5° 

means of curing ulcer Vol ,1 i. este , eraed a valuable 
because of "el?fap1d growth and ,hcir f*; 

the numerous spines with wh eh hey^re armed ° f 

nor animals can easily break throng Ti e '' man 

they vary greatly, many of them havine in ,11 ™ " 
stems which seem to crawl unnn . » g creeping 
dead branches of tte SS^^S*! IT"* ^ 
colour their deep green shoot, fn,m T ' , bose K re >' 
Other, rise like candTbra w ft , S ' ne , U ' ar COn,rnst - 

arms, while a few KteTke^taH a52? asc cnding 

thesi ^. ist ^> w J b ;-"- : - 

I „, „ , r theW t0 8US,ain tlle fu " a r<lour of the brightest 
| equinoctial sun without inconvenience, in this resp£t re- 
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sembling the succulent fruits of Europe, such as the plum, I 
the grape, the peach, &c, which by the absence of stomates 
from their tough skin are equally enabled to bear the 
powerful action of the bright sun that is necessary for their 
maturation. 

These facts teach us what the points are that it is most 
necessary to attend to in the cultivation of the numerous 
species which now abound in our gardens. Their skin is 
so formed that perspiration takes place very Blowly through 
it, unless under the influence of powerful stimulants, and 
when in a young state. It is therefore obvious that they 
should be sparingly watered or not watered at all during a 
considerable period of the rear. Dry as the places usually 
are in which cacti naturally grow, they are periodically 
visited by heavy rains, which, combined with a bright light 
and a high temperature, force into activity even the sluggish 
vital powers of such plants as those under consideration. 
At such a time the annual growth of a cactus takes place, 
secretions which enable the species subsequently to form 
its flowers are deposited, and a general impulse is given to 
nil the torpid energies of its constitution. But by degrees 
the rains moderate and finally cease, the young cuticle, 
which at its first formation perspired freely, becomes thicker 
and tougher and impermeable to moisture ; what food has 
been obtained during the short period of growth is securely 
enclosed within the recesses of the stem, and when the air 
and earth become dry the plant is provided with the means 
of enduring another long period of fasting and inactivity. 
With the fall of rain the heat moderates, but the light to 
which the cacti are exposed is but little, if at all, diminished, 
so that the assimilation and alteration of the food contained 
within the stem keeps continually going on, however slowly. 
It is by following this natural course of events that gar- 
deners have succeeded in bringing their cacti to that extra- 
ordinary state of beauty for which they are now conspicuous ; 
it is by attending practioally to such points in the habits of 
the species that we obtain the myriads of large, brilliant, 
red, or blush or snow-white blossoms that form the glory 
of our greenhouses in the spring. A cactus is placed in a 
damp stove, exposed to all the light that can be collected 
without being concentrated, and it begins to grow : it is 
then watered, at first gently, afterwards copiously with 
water holding a quantity of organizable matter (manure) 
in solution ; this practice is continued for three months, 
when the quantity of moisture it diminished, and the tempe- 
rature is lowered, but exposure to light is still attended to, 
till at last the plant sinks to rest In this state it is kept 
till the season for again forcing it into growth shall have 
returned, when it is subjected to a repetition of the same 
treatment as before. 

If cacti are to be propagated, their branches or joints, if 
they have any, are cut off, a little dried, and then placed in 
a hot and damp place, when they strike root immediately. 
Among the practical consequences, De Candolle observes, 
that result from the facility with which they are thus mul- 
tiplied, is one which deserves to be noticed on account of its 
importance ; viz., the manner in which the opuntia is em- 
ployed to fertilise the old lavas at the foot of JEtna. As 
soon as a fissure is perceived a branch or joint of an opuntia 
is stuck in : the latter pushes out roots, which are nourished 
by the rain that collects round them, or by whatever dust 
or remains of organic matter may have collected into a little 
soil : these roots, once developed, insinuate themselves into 
the most minute crevices, expand, and finally break up the 
lava into mere fragments. Opuntias treated in this manner 
produce a great deal of fruit, which is sold as a refreshing 
food throughout all the towns of Sicily. 

Where however the species have neither branches nor 
joints, as is the case with some of the melocacti and echino- 
cacti, a different mode of propagation is had recourse to : it 
is then necessary to compel them to branch by artificial 
means. Each of the numerous tufts of spines that occupy 
the ridges of their stems is a bud, and is capable of being 
forced into a branch, if by any means the general tendency 
to grow at the upper extremity only is checked. This is 
effected either by burning the apex of the plant with a 
broad flat iron, or by cutting the plant across below the top, 
in either of which cases several of the spiny buds will gra- 
dually swell and develop themselves as little branches, 
which, being broken off, will strike root and become new 
plants. 

The interest that attaches to the cultivation of these 
curious objects has led us to go into more than oar usual , 



details concerning them, and there is still a variety of topic* 
not adverted to. We have only however room for some 
observations upon the employment of certain species of 
opuntia for the feeding of the cochineal insect. Upon this 
subject we have availed ourselves of the information con- 
tained in Professor De Candolle's important memoir upon 
the family of Cacti. It is probable that the cochineal 
insect feeds upon several species of opuntia. The least 
spiny kinds are usually employed, because it is most easy 
to collect the species from them; but this circumstance 
does not appear to influence the choice of the insect when 
left to itself. The latter seems, according to the accounts of 
travellers, to prefer the sorts with red flowers, and to neg- 
lect those whose blossoms are yellow ; at least such is the 
case with the three species most extensively cultivated, viz., 
Opuntia Tuna, which seems the most employed in Peru, 
O. Hernandtzii, which is the most celebrated in Mexico, 
and 0. eochenillifera, tbe native province of which is some- 
what doubtful. 

Opuntia Tuna has been figured in Dillenius's ' Hortus 
Elthamensis,' tab. 380, and is the original of what Linneus 
called Cactus Tuna : it has been since called Cactus Boup- 
landii by Mr. Kunth. It differs from the two following in 
the long whitish spines that arm it, in its very broad oval 
joints, its fully-expanded flower, which resembles that of 
O. Hemandezii, except that it is larger. This is the sort 
which in the Paris garden nourishes the wild cochineal : it 
was brought from Peru by Dombey, and according to Hum- 
boldt is in much esteem in that country as the food of a 
valuable sort of cochineal. 

Opuntia Hemandezii has been pretty well figured for 
his day by Hernandez, under the vulgar Mexican name of 
Nopalnochetzli. Subsequently Thierry de Menonville, in 
his 'Journey to Guaxaca,' published a figure and descrip- 
tion of it under the name of Nopal Sylvestre. It is chiefly 
cultivated in the temperate parts of New Spain bordering 
on the Pacific. It is clearly distinguished from the follow- 
ing by its expanded flower, and its stamens shorter than 
either the petals or the style. The joints of its stem more- 
over are smaller, shorter, thicker, and more regularly oval. 

Opuntia Cochenillifera is known by the figure of Dil- 
lenius in the ' Hortus Elthamensis,' t. 297, f. 383 : it has 
also been well represented by Sir William Hooker, in the 
' Botanical Magazine,' tt. 2741 and 2742. Nevertheless, not- 
withstanding its name, it is the species about which there is 
the most doubt with regard to its feeding the cochineal. It 
is possible indeed that it may be the sort which Thierry 
de Menonville calls the Castilian Nopal, which he found 
in the highest estimation as food for the insect ; but this is 
very much matter of conjecture. 

CADE, JOHN, an Irishman, who pretended, and was 
believed by some, to be a bastard relation of the duke 
of York, and hence assumed the name of Mortimer. 
Shakspeare has made him familiarly known to us as ' Jack 
Cade.' The insurrection which he headed broke out in 
Kent in the beginning of June, during Whitsuntide week, 
in the year 1450, and had its origin in the wide-spread dis- 
satisfaction occasioned by the conduct of the duke of 
Suffolk, the favourite and chief minister of the king. A 
list of their grievances was published by the insurgents, 
entitled ' The Complaint of the Commons of Kent.' Among 
other complaints alleged by the insurgents were the fol- 
lowing: — 'That people paid not for stuff and purveyance 
taken for the king's use ; that the king's lands in France 
are aliened and put away fro the crown ; that the people t<f 
Kent are not suffered to have free elections of knights of tl>e 
shire.' In addition, Cade sent a memorial to the king, ex- 
pressive of great loyalty, entitled 'The Requests by the 
Captain of the great Assembly in Kent,' praying him ' to 
take about his person his true lords, and to avoid all the 
false progeny and affinity of Suffolk,' and affirming dint 
' the realm of France, the duchies of Normandy, Gascony, 
Gutenne, Anjou, and Maine, were delivered and lost by 
means of the said traitors.' This last circumstance espe- 
cially irritated the nation ; and to these causes of discontent 
were added the hardships caused by the statute of labourers 
and extortionate proceedings which vexed and irritated the 
commonalty. On the 17th of June, Cade and his followers 
were encamped at Blackhoath. The king, who was with 
the parliament at Leicester, hastily collected his forces at 
London, and prepared to march upon the rebels. During 
this interval. Cade sent to the king the memorials which 
have been mentioned. Cade had been encamped about a 
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week when the king's forces marched to attack him, upon 
which he hastily retreated to Sevenoaks. The royalists, be 
Having the rebels were in flight, detached a portion of their 
forces in pursuit ; upon which Cade led his followers against 
this detachment, which was defeated, and Sir Humphry 
Stafford and bis brother, who commanded it, were amongst 
the killed. Cade now resumed his encampment at Blaok- 
heath. The royalists were distrustful of their followers, 
and as a popular concession, the king's council committed 
to the Tower Lord Say and some others, who were disliked by 
the people on account of their connexion with the obnoxious 
ministry. The king's army then returned to London and dis- 
persed. The archbishop* of Canterbury and the duke of Buck- 
ingham were sent to negotiate with Cade, but he refused to 
lay down his arms until his demands were acceded to. On the 
1st of July he marched from Blackheath for London. Some 
of the common council advised the admission of the rebels ; 
nnd an alderman who opposed it was taken into custody. 
It was resolved that a neutral part should be taken, and the 
gates were opened to the insurgents. Cade rode through 
the streets, and struck the old London stone with his sword, 
exclaiming ' Now is Mortymer lord of this city.' He issued 
proclamations forbidding plunder, and each day withdrew 
his followers into the Borough to prevent disorder. On the 
3rd of July, Cade sent for Lord Say, and had him arraigned 
at Guildhall. This nobleman claimed to be judged by his 
peers, on which he was taken by force to the Standard in 
Cheapside, and there beheaded. The sheriff of Kent, Lord 
Say's son-in-law, was also beheaded, on account of his 
alleged extortions. The mob soon began to exhibit the 
usual characteristics of an undisciplined multitude. On the 
third day of their being in possession of the city some houses 
were plundered : Cade himself plundered the house where 
he had dined. This conduct decided the citizens, who con- 
certed measures with Lord Scales, the governor of the 
Tower, and it was determined to defend the bridge and 
prevent the entry of the rebels. The struggle lasted during 
the night, but the bridge was eventually taken by the 
royalists, and a short truce was agreed upon. In this 
interval the bishop of Winchester was sent by the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, who were in the Tower, 
with a pardon under the great seal to all the rebels who 
wore disposed to return to their homes. The offer was ac- 
cepted by the mass of them, including Cade. Two days 
afterwards he again invited his followers to his standard, 
but they flocked around it in diminished numbers, and to 
attack the city was now hopeless. He therefore retired 
from Southwark to Rochester, where tumults and quarrels 
arose among the insurgents respecting the division of 
booty. On this Code left them, and flea on horseback to 
Lewes, in Sussex. A reward of 1000 marks being set upon 
his head, he was taken by an esquire named Alexander 
Iden, and killed, after a desperate resistance, July 11. 
His head was placed on London bridge. The remainder of 
the rebels returned to their homes as quietly as possible. 
Some were taken and executed. (Sharon Turner's History 
of England during the Middle A get, vol. iii. p. IS I ; Lin- 
gard's History of England, vol. v. p. 182.) 

CADENCE, in music (cadenza, Ital., cadence, Fr., from 
cado, Lat„ to fall), the close of a musical passage or phrase, 
or the resolution of a dissonant chord into a consonant one. 

Cadences, which are in some degree analogous to punc- 
tuation in grammar, are resting places for the mind, serving 
to divide a composition into several parts, or to separate the 
different members of a musical sentence. They are either 
Perfect or Imperfect. The Perfect Cadence is composed of 
the chord of the Dominant, followed by that of the Tonic ; 
likewise of the chord of the Dominant Seventh, succeeded 
by that of the Tonic. 

Examples. 




The first and second inversions of the Dominant Seventh, 
followed by the chord of the Tonic, also form Perfect Ca- 
dences, but are rarely used as final Cadences. 



Examples. 
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The Imperfect Cadence consists of the chord of the Tonic, 
followed by that of the Dominant, but is never met with as 
a final close, except iu some very few old ecclesiastical com- 
positions. 
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Albrechtsberger gives the subjoined formula; of this 
Cadence. 
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But in No. 2, the introduction of the F sharp changes the 
key ; G therefore is no longer the Dominant, but becomes 
the Tonic; consequently a composition thus ending termi- 
nates irregularly, and not with an Imperfect Cadence, if the 
accepted definition of the latter be correct. 

Besides the Perfect and Imperfect Cadences, many 
writers speak of the Interrupted or Deceptive Cadence. It 
is formed by a chord quite foreign to that which was ex- 
pected, thus evading the close, and deceiving expectation. 

Example. 
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There is also another kind of Cadence, to which the name 
of Plagal is given ; and this is sometimes classed as an 
Imperfect Cadence. It consists of the chord of the Subdo- 
minant, followed by that of the Tonic, and is occasionally 
used in church and other sacred music. 

Example. 




Sometimes in this Cadence the chord of the Subdominant 
it suspended on part of the final Tonic 
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The term Cadence is also used to signify the addition 
made by die performer at the close of an air or concerto, 
and supposed to be an extemporaneous effusion, for the pur- 
pose of displaying such taste, skill, and power as the compo- 
sition itself affords no means of exhibiting. The Cadenxa, 
however, if introduced at all, should always be in good keep- 
ing with the air, &c, to which it is appended ; it ought to 
preserve the same general character, and should invariably 
be brief, in the instance of vocal music especially. Formerly 
the Cadenza was, by Italian as well as English singers, con- 
sidered indispensable, and many were the incongruous flight* 
of ill-regulated fancy that audiences had to endure. The 
French never admitted it ; the Italians have now wisely dis- 
carded it ; the English alone retain what most sensible and 
reflecting people view as au absurdity, and what in a few 
years will, even in this country, be known only historically, 
for reason is beginning to have some sway over our per- 
formers: though they follow slowly in the march of intellect, 
they do not remain quite stationary, and already symptoms 
of an improved mode of thinking is manifest in some whose 
example will be influential. 

The Cadenza is so called, says Rousseau, because intro- 
duced generally on the first note of the final Cadence. 

CADER IDR1S is one of the highest mountains in 
North Wales. Though this name properly belongs to one 
peak, it has been extended to the whole western portion of 
the Berwyn mountains, which stretches from the peak to the 
sea-coast. This ridge begins near 52° 34' N. lat, and 4° 5' 
W. long., on the shores of Cardigan Bay, or rather in the 
bay itself; for the Sarn y Bwch, a ridge of huge stones 
which runs out into the bay and is bare at low water, may 
be considered as its commencement. The W. extremity of 
the Cader Idris mountains is about a mile N. of the small 
town of Towyn. Hence it proceeds with a gradual but 
almost constant ascent, first N. for about three miles, and 
then for about ten miles farther it runs E.N.E. till it joins 
the peak itself. Its breadth bears but a small proportion to 
its length ; for a line passing across its base and inter- 
secting its summits would scarcely be four and a half miles. 
In some parts it is a mere ridge, whose base hardly ever 
exceeds one mile in breadth. Its slopes are very steep and 
craggy on each side, more especially so on the S. slope : near 
Talyllyn lake the rocks rise nearly perpendicularly. 

The peak, which stands at its E. extremity, rises to the 
elevation of 29 14 feet above the sea, and in height is the third 
mountain of Wales. It consists of an immense rocky mass, 
of rather difficult ascent, on the summit of which is a small 
plain, with two rocky heads of equal height, one looking to 
the N. and the other to the S. The view from its summit 
is very extensive : the mountain rises so far above all the 
hills which lie farther E., that the Wrekin in the plain 
of Shropshire is visible from it. Its sides, though mostly 
destitute of vegetation, present some variety, from having 
several small alpine lakes imbedded in the depressions of 
the rock. The rocks themselves are of primitive formation, 
consisting chiefly of different kinds of porphyry. (A. Aikin's 
Journal of a Tour through North Wale* ; and Davies's 
Agricultural View.) 

CADI, or, according to the Persian pronunciation of the 
word, CAzi, sometimes written Kazee or Kauzee, is an Ara- 
bic word and the designation of an officer who was originally 
the supreme civil judge in all Mohammedan countries. In 
the Mohammedan states in India the cidi continues to be 
the chief judge; but in Turkey he is subject to the Mufti, 
and in Persia he stands under the Sheikh-ul-Islim or su- 
preme judge (literally 'the elder or chief of the faith'), in 
all the principal cities where an officer of that rank resides, 
and the latter functionary has in general the further gratui- 
tous aid of the council of Mullis (Moollahs) or learned men. 
There is also in Persian courts of justice an officer, who has 
the title of Mufti, but without possessing the high authority 



of the office thus designated in Turkey : he must be a. man 
of learning, whom the cadi consults for his advice upon 
subjects of intricacy, and who expounds and applies the law 
to eases, leaving the cadi to give it operation and effect. 
The total number of cadis in the Turkish empire at the 
time of Muradgea d' Ohsson was 465 • their rank was pro- 
portionate to the importance of the towns in which they 
resided. The cidi of the Turkish capital had always been 
considered as the first of the Ulemis, or Jurisconsults, of 
the empire: Murad I. (a d. 1421 — 1451) conferred upon 
that officer the title of CSdi-askar, t. e. 'judge of the umy.' 
His successor, Mohammed II., (1451 — 1481) appointed two 
functionaries of that rank at Constantinople; and Sulei- 
man I. (1519 — 1566) made them both subordinate to the 
mufti or chancellor of the empire. 

The law of all Mohammedan nations, which is adminis- 
tered by the cidis, is founded partly on the Koran, and partly 
on the Sunnah or tradition; but in Persia, since the 
establishment of the faith of the Shiites as the national reli- 
gion of the country, jurists have rejected all traditions 
coming from the three first caliphs Abu Beer, Omar, and 
Osman, or from other persons who opposed the right of Ali 
to the succession of Mohammed. 

It is insisted upon as one of the principal dutiea of a Mo- 
hammedan sovereign to appoint fit persons to the office of 
cadi. The prophet is recorded to have said, ' Whoever ap- 
points a person to the discharge of any office, whilst there 
is another amongst his subjects more qualified for the same 
than the person so appointed, does surely commit an injury 
with respect to the rights of God, the prophet, and the Mus- 
sulmans.' The appointment must not be solicited or coveted ; 
for the prophet has said, ' Whosoever seeks the appointment 
of cidi shall be left to himself; but to him who accepts it 
on compulsion, an angel shall descend and give directions.' 
A cidi, to make his appointment valid, must possess the 
qualifications of a witness, i.e. he must be free, sane, adult, 
a Mussulman, and unconvicted of slander. With reference 
to other qualifications required in a cSdi, considerable 
diversity of opinion seems to exist among the different schools 
of Mohammedan jurists. According to the Haneflte school 
a cidi does not forfeit his office if, at the time of his appoint- 
ment, he be a just man, and afterwards, by taking bribes, 
prove himself unjust ; neither does that school consider the 
appointment of an ignorant man to the office of cidi as in- 
valid, inasmuch as he may render to every subject his just 
rights by passing decrees according to the opinions of others. 
But the followers of Shifei maintain, that an unjust man is 
as incompetent to the office of cidi as to give evidence ; and 
that the appointment of an ignorant man is not valid, be- 
cause it supposes a capability of issuing decrees, and of de- 
ciding between right and wrong, which acts cannot be per- 
formed without knowledge. The cidi should administer 
justice in some public place : the Hanefites recommend the 
principal mosque of the town, because they consider the 
duty of the cidi to be of a pious nature, and because the 

ahet has said ' Mosques are intended for the praise ot 
and the passing of decrees ;' but to this the Shifei'te* 
object, as the place of worship would, in their opinion, be 
profaned by the approach of polytheists and other impure 
persons who attend the court of the judge. It is not lawful 
for a cidi to receive presents, except from near relations 
(within the degrees prohibited for intermarriage), or old 
and intimate friends ; neither must he accept invitations to 
any feast or entertainment, unless it be a general one, and 
not given to him in particular. In his conduct to the par- 
ties in a suit the cidi should observe strict impartiality, be- 
having to both with an equal degree of attention ; and like- 
wise in his conduct towards witnesses in court he should be 
guided by the greatest caution, in order not to give the one 
a confidence above the other. He is moreover directed not 
to give judgment when he is hungry or thirsty, or at a time 
when his mind is not perfectly clear and unbiassed. A cidi 
is not permitted to appoint a deputy, unless by the authority 
of the imam or spiritual superior ; but the decrees of a deputy, 
whom he may nave appointed without such authority, if 
passed in his presence or with his approbation, are valid , 
and if he appoint a deputy by authority of the imim, he can- 
not afterward dismiss him, as the agent so appointed be- 
comes the deputy of the sovereign himself. (The Hedaya, 
or Guide ; a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, trans- 
lated by Charles Hamilton, vol. ii., p. 612, &c. ; Malcolm's 
History of Persia, vol. ii., p. 445, 4to. edit. ; Muradge* 
d'OhsRon, Tableau de I Empire Ottoman, t. tv., p. 569-573 ; 
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Harington, in the Asiatic Retearchet, vol. x., p. 475- 
512.) 

CADIZ (called Cadix by the Spaniards), the principal 
commercial city of Spain, is situated on the S.W. coast of 
that kingdom, in the province of Andalusia, in 36° 31' N. 
lat.. and 6° 19 7 W. hong. The city, which is built on the 
extremity of a low narrow tongue of land, projecting about 
five miles N.N.W. from the island of Leon, is consequently 
surrounded on three sides by water. On the S.W. is the 
open sea, and on the N.E. is a deep bay formed by the pe- 
ninsula and the mainland. The entrance to this bay lies 
between the city and the promontory of Rota, distant about 
five miles and a quarter N.W. by N. from Cadiz. The bay 
is of great extent, being nearly twelve leagues in circuit. 
It affords good anchorage ; but the outer part is exposed to 
a heavy and dangerous sea during the prevalence of N.W. 
winds. The inner part is protected by an extensive mole, 
but the water is not sufficiently deep to allow ships of great 
burthen to approach nearer to the town than three-quarters 
of a mile, where there is from five to seven fathoms water. 
At the entrance of the bay N. of the peninsula are sunken 
rocks, called the Cochinos, the Puercas, and the Diamante ; 
the first and second of these are about three- fifths of a 
mile, and the Diamante about a mile and a half from the 
city. Ships may pass in and out between the Puercas and 
Diamante, but only smaller vessels, piloted by persons well 
acquainted with the channel, can safely venture between the 
Cochinos and the Puercas. On the side of the bay opposite 
to Cadiz is the town of Santa Maria, which is the principal 
depot of the wines of Xeres. 

The city is defended by ramparts, regular bastions, and 
several outworks. It is inaccessible and almost unassailable 
towards the sea, the shore to the S.W. being very steep, 
while to the N. it is defended by sand-banks and the sunken 
rocks already mentioned. The bay is defended by the four 
forts of St. Sebastian, St. Catherine, Louis, and Matagorda. 
The town has five gates, only one of which is on the land 
side. Between the ramparts and tho sea, on the side to- 
wards the bay, are large and handsome promenades planted 
with trees. 

The city is in form nearly a square, the sides of which 
are about one and a half English miles. The streets, which 
are well paved and lighted, and usually clean, are in some 
parts narrow, but not generally so ; they are laid out with 
some regularity, and most of them cross each other at 
right angles. There are several squares, one of which, 
that of St. Antonio, is very handsome. The houses in the 
city are well built, in the style which was introduced by the 
Moors : they have two stories, with a square court in the 
centre surrounded by a double gallery. In hot weather 
an awning is spread over this court, and is sprinkled from 
time to time with water. The windows that open to the 
street have each a balcony, furnished with a jalousie blind 
to exclude the sun. The number of churches and convents 
is not so great in proportion to the population as is usual in 
the towns of Spain, but the proportion of hospitals and 
charitable institutions is greater. The town is badly sup- 
plied with water. That which is raised from wells is brack- 
ish and unwholesome. Rain-water is collected in cisterns ; 
but the principal supply comes from the town of Santa 
Maria, between which place and Cadiz vessels are constantly 
passing with water. The tower or light-house of St. Sebas- 
tian, which stands on the western side of the city towards 
the sea, is a very conspicuous object. The light is 1 72 feet 
from the ground, and in clear weather is visible to ships ap- 
proaching from the Atlantic at the distance of six leagues. 

The caraca or royal dockyard, has its entrance defended 
by the cross fire of the two forts Louis and Matagorda. It 
contains three great basins and twelve docks, or slips, for the 
construction of vessels of the largest size. At the time 
when Spain maintained a considerable navy, the dockyard 
was furnished with numerous workshops, and its magazines 
were filled with abundance of naval stores of all kinds. 
The manufacture of sail-cloth, and of ropes of all sizes up to 
the largest cables, was carried on in the premises; and 
upwards of 5000 men, shipwrights and others, were con- 
stantly employed throughout the year. 

Cadiz was constituted a bishop's see in the reign of Al- 
phonso the Wise, in the year 1264 : the church of Santa 
Cruz was at that time erected into a cathedral. The bishop, 
whose diocese is of small extent and contains only twenty- 
eight parishes, is suffragan to the archbishop of Seville. 

Tor a long time this city enjoyed a high degree of pros- ' 



perity, arising from its trade with the Spanish American 
colonies. Previously to 1 720, the monopoly of this trade 
was enjoyed by Seville, but in that year it was removed to 
Cadiz, which soon became one of the most opulent cities of 
Europe ; foreigners of all nations had factories and com- 
mercial houses there, and the port seldom contained fewer 
than 500 or 600 vessels. In 1 792 the imports from Spanish 
America were to the amount of 700,000,000 reals, or 
7,295,833/. ; in 1791, the amount of gold and silver, coined 
and uncoined, received from the same quarter exceeded 
5,300,000/. This commercial activity was greatly checked 
by the war of 1793, and has since been wholly destroyed 
through the defection of the Spanish possessions in America. 
In the days of its prosperity, it is said that Cadiz hardly 
contained a person incapable of supporting himself, which 
state of things is so far altered, that a recent traveller in- 
forms us that * scarce may one go forth into the streets by 
day or night without being pursued by crowds of beggars, 
and not unfrequently by women decently dressed, who still 
preserve a semblance of their former elegance, though beg- 
ging their daily bread.' 

The foreign trade of Cadiz is now in a state of great 
depression. That part of it which is carried on in Spanish ves- 
sels is confined almost entirely to the intercourse with Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. The limited trade 
between Cadiz and the former colonies of Spain on the con- 
tinent of America, is now carried on in British and other 
foreign ships. The salt-fish imported from Newfoundland 
is conveyed in English vessels. Linens, silks, and woollen 
cloths, are imported from France, mostly in the ships of 
that country ; staves are supplied by the United States of 
America, in vessels belonging to those states ; and timber 
is imported from Russia and Sweden, in foreign bottoms. 

The chief articles of export are wine, salt, fruit, oil, wool, 
and quicksilver, which are usually shipped in vessels 
bearing the flag of the country to which the shipments are 
made. The import and export legal trade of the port of 
Cadiz, during the three years 1833 to 1835, was carried on 
by the number of ships stated in the following table, in 
which are given the aggregate tonnage of the vessels, and 
the estimated aggregate value of their cargoes. 

Inwards. 

Ships. Tonoaga. Estimated Tatue of cargoes. 

1833 .... 291 35,052 £112,120 

1834 .... 314 .... 37,506 .... 162,364 

1835 .... 294 .... 40,322 .... 141,192 

Outward*. 

1833 .... 294 .... 35,588 ...£1,105,751 

1834 .... 302 .... 35,880 ... 1,118,182 

1835 .... 298 .... 40,338 ... 1,222,533 

The great difference observable in the value of the inward 
and outward cargoes furnishes strong evidence of the fact 
which is otherwise sufficiently notorious, that the far greater 
part of the import trade of Spain is carried on through 
smugglers. It has long been the practice of the Spanish 
government to place restrictions upon foreign commerce. 
Many articles are wholly prohibited, and upon others so 
high a scale of duties is imposed, that the regular trade is 
altogether prevented by the lower rates at which contraband 
traders will introduce the goods and deliver them to the 
consumers. This state of things is greatly aggravated by 
the intricacy and vexatious nature of the custom-house 
regulations, acd by the venality of the revenue officers, by 
means of which the illicit trade is favoured, while the legiti- 
mate trade is discouraged. The duty imposed upon many 
articles exceeds their original value ; and as the smuggler 
is contented with an advance of from 20 to 25 per cent in 
payment for his labour and risk, it is clear that little 
import trade will be left for the regular merchants. In 
adaition to the government duties, there is a local tax im- 
posed upon all imported goods, amounting to 10 percent 
upon the invoiced value, and from this tax the consumer is 
wholly relieved by the smuggler. 

The prosecution of this contraband trade is greatly facili- 
tated by the British settlement of Gibraltar, which is, in the 
fullest sense of the word, a free port. People of all nations, 
in amity with England, may come here for the purpose of 
trading, and may land, deposit, sell, and take away goods 
without any impediment whatever, except as regards wine 
and spirits, some regulations respecting those articles being 
considered necessary with reference to the health of the gar- 
rison. The only charge imposed by the British government 
is a slight port charge on the re-shipment of goods. With 
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the exception of the small proportion required by the in- 
habitants, about 1600 in number, nearly the whole im- 
portations of Gibraltar And their way into Spain in defiance 
of, or in connivance with, the revenue officers of that king- 
dom. The total exports of British produce and manufac- 
tures shipped to Spain from the United Kingdom in 1834, 
amounted in value to 356,593/., including cotton manufac- 
tures to the amount of 32,993/. In the same year the ship- 
ments to Gibraltar amounted in value to 460,719/., of which 
321,727/. consisted of cotton manufactures, the duties upon 
which at the custom-houses of Spain are exorbitantly high. 
This however forms but a small part of the contraband trade 
of that kingdom. In addition to the produce which finds its 
way directly from British colonies or through this country 
to Gibraltar, and which amounts to a considerable sum, the 
shipments from the United States, consisting of nsh, maize, 
r'.cc, salt provisions, flour, cotton, staves, tea, and tobacco, 
are estimated at three times the amount of the English 
trade. France sends to the same depot every article of her 
manufacture in which she can undersell this country ; and 
from the north of Europe are sent large quantities of salt- 
fish, stock-fish, provisions of all kinds, spirits, iron, steel, 
and spars. 

In 1829 Cadiz was made a free port, at which goods 
might be landed and stored without payment of duties. The 
effort of this measure was, to render the city the grand focus 
of the contraband trade above described, and the privilege 
was withdrawn at the end of 1832. 

The coasting trade carried on at Cadiz is of considerable 
amount ; the vessels employed hi it are from five to 60 tons 
burthen, and, including their repeated voyages, from 2000 
to 3000 vessels annually enter the port. The goods thus 
brought to the town consist principally of provision* from 
the other maritime provinces, wine, brandy, grain, fruit, 
charcoal, and oil : tho return cargoes are chiefly of colonial 
produce, silk, linen, and woollen goods. 

The manufactures carried on in the city consist of soap, 
gWs-ware, coarse woollen cloths, cotton and silk fabrics, 
t lie materials for which are spun by the hand, and hats : 
there are likewise some sugar refineries and tanneries. The 
Society of Friends of the Country has recently introduced 
the cultivation of tho cochineal plant and the production of 
the cochineal insect. Both thrive well, and through the 
exertions of the society this branch of industry has been 
adopted to some extent in the neighbouring district 

Cadiz was founded by the Phoenicians many centuries 
before the Christian sera, but there is no historical evidence 
us to the time of the settlement. Its Phoenician name was 
Gadir or Gadeira, which was changed into Gades by the 
Komans, under whom it became a municipium. called 
Augusta Urbs, Julia Gaditana. The city stood at the west 
end of the small island, which was then separated from the 
mainland by a channel about 600 feet wide : at this part 
was the Temple of Hercules. The earthquake which nearly 
demolished Lisbon in 1755 caused the sea to rise and over- 
flow the country about Cadiz to a great extent, on which oc- 
casion the ruins of several antient buildings were brought up 
by the shock, and left behind on the receding of the water. 
Under the Romans Gades was one of the richest provincial 
towns in the empire, and a place of great trade. 

The city was carried by assault and pillaged and burnt in 
1 ">96 by an English expedition under Lord Effingham, who 
obtained an immense booty on that occasion. It was again 
attacked in 1702, but not with equal success, by an expe- 
dition under the duke of Ormond and Sir George Rooke 
in conjunction with the Dutch. At the breaking out of the 
resistance offered by the Spanish nation to the usurpation 
of Joseph Bonaparte in 1808, the harbour of Cadiz con- 
tained a large naval force under the national flag, and a 
French fleet consisting of five line of battle ships and a 
frigate. The Marquis de Solano, governor of Cadiz, a man 
in the interest of France, was on that occasion seized and 
killed by the inhabitants, who gained possession of their own 
ships, and proceeded to attack from the batteries those of' 
France, which being prevented from attempting an escape 
by the English fleet under Lord Collingwood, were forced to 
surrender to the patriots. 

The first assembling of the national cortes when con- 
voked by the central junta in 1810 took place in Cadiz, 
which in the same year was invested by the French forces 
under Marshal Victor. The siege proceeded but slowly, 
aud in fact was little more than a blockade, against which 
the garrison, being open (o receive provisions and reinforce- 



ments by sea, were enabled to hold out, until on the I *2tl« 
August, 1812, the siege was raised, in consequence of u 
successive advantages gained by the English troops uivrt 
Lord Wellington. 

Tho king, Ferdinand VII., who, during the progress 
the war from 1808, had been detained a prisoner in Frenn 
returned to his kingdom at the general peace in 1814. an 
immediately abrogated the constitution of 1812 decreed b 
the cortes, and declared that body dissolved. The dUsafu 
faction that was thus occasioned was rendered apparent froa 
time to time by the breaking out of conspiracies, one «| 
which, in 1820, was so far successful, that the constitutto* 
of 1812 was again proclaimed, and the km g was made vt 
swear to support it.' The jealousy with which these move* 
ments were viewed by the French government gave occa- 
sion to the assembling on the frontier of a large Frcnci 
army, to which the name of * cordon sanitairo ' Was applied, 
- under the absurd pretence of preserving France from th* 
visit of a malignant fever then prevalent in Spain. Having 
reason to mistrust the sincerity of the king, the cortes, who 
had been assembled at Seville, obliged him, in June, 182.X 
to proceed to Cadiz, upon which the French troops advanced 
and invested that city. Tho Duke d'Angoulfime arrived oo 
the 10th of August at Port St. Mary, and placed himself a: 
the head of 30,000 men. On the last day of that month be 
succeeded in gaining possession of the Trocadero, a position 
which commands all the approaches to the city, and opened 
a communication with Ferdinand, who, on the 1st October, 
proceeded to the head-quarters of the French, whence I* 
issued an order for the delivering up of the city to the be- 
siegers, who accordingly took possession on the second day 
after. The French troops retained possession until the 
summer of 1828. (Strabo, iii. p. 168, &e., Casaub. ; Plin, 
Nat. Hist. iv. 22, &c. ; Laborde's View of Spain ; M*\- 
ham's Naval Gazetteer} Townsend's Travel* in Spam, 
&c.) 

CA'DMIUM, a peculiar metal discovered in 1818 : it was 
found in some ores of zinc, and especially in the Silesian. 
On account of tho effect which was produced by the action 
of sulphuretted hydrogen upon some preparations of zinc, 
the presence of arsenic was suspected, out the appearance 
was found to be owing to this new metal. The first notice of 
its existence was by Hermann, but Stromeyer more particu- 
larly examined and detailed its properties, aud gave it the 
name of cadmium, from cadmia fossilit, a name by wbi.-h 
the common ore of zinc was formerly known. 

In order to separate cadmium from the mineral contain- 
ing it, it is to be dissolved in sulphuric acid, and the solu- 
tion, which should have excess of acid, is to be diluted wiib 
water, and to have a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
passed into it, until a yellow precipitate ceases to be formed. 
This precipitate is sulphuret of cadmium, which is to be 
dissolved in concentrated muriatic acid, and the excess of 
acid being expelled by evaporation, the residual salt is to 
be dissolved in water, and precipitated by carbonate of am- 
monia, an excess of which dissolves any oxide of zinc or 
copper that may have been thrown down by the sulphuretted 
hydrogen with the sulphuret of cadmium. The carbonate 
of cadmium thus obtained is to be heated to redness, then 
mixed with lamp-black, and heated to dull redness in a 
glass or porcelain retort : it is thus reduced, and the metal 
distilled. The impure Silesian oxide of zinc is stated to 
contain from 1} to 1 1 per cent of this new metal. 

Cadmium has the colour of fin, is brilliant, and suscep- 
tible of a fine polish. Its fracture is fibrous, and it crystal- 
lizes readily in regular octahedrons ; while solidifying, its 
surface is covered with arborations like fern leaves. It is 
soft, easily bent, filed, and cut : it stains substances upon 
which it is rubbed, like lead. When bent it gives a peculiar 
crackling noise, like tin. It is very ductile, easily drawn 
into wire and beaten into thin leaves. Its specific gravity 
after fusion is 8*604, but when beaten 8'694. Cadmium 
melts below a red heat ; and at a temperature a little above 
that of boiling mercury, it boils and distils in drops. The 
vapour of cadmium has no particular odour. Like tin it is 
slowly acted upon by the air, but is eventually tarnished 
by it. 

Oxygen and Cadmium readily unite to form one oxide. 
It may be procured either by burning the metal, or decom- 
posing a solution of the metal with an alkali, and washing 
and calcining the precipitate. The colour of oxide of cad- 
mium depends upon its state of aggregation : it is either 
deep reddish yellow, bright brown, deep brown, or even 
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black. It is neither fusible nor volatile, even at a Tery high 
temperature. Oxide of cadmium is insoluble in water, but 
is precipitated in the state of hydrate by solution of potash : 
this hydrate is white, insoluble in the fixed alkalis, but so- 
luble in ammonia. Carbonate of ammonia, however, does 
not dissolve it, and this difference between it and oxide of 
zino serves as a process for separating them. Oxide of cad- 
mium is composed of — 

1 Equivalent of oxygen = 8 
1 „ „ cadmium = 56 

Equivalent of oxide 64 
No compound of azote or hydrogen and cadmium is 
known. 

Chlorine and Cadmium combine to form only one chlo- 
ride : this compound may be obtained by dissolving either 
the metal or its oxide in muriatic acid. The solution, by 
spontaneous evaporation, is gradually converted into a mass 
of short satiny crystals, composed of — 

1 Equivalent of chlorine = 36 

1 „ „ cadmium = 56 

2 „ „ water = 18 

100 

These crystals are readily soluble in water, and effloresce 
in warm dry air. The effloresced Salt fuses below a red 
heat, and on cooling it assumes the appearance of a trans- 
parent lamellated crystalline mass, which has a faint, pearly, 
metallic lustre. By exposure to the air it acquires water, 
and falls to powder. 

No compound of carbon and cadmium is known. 

Sulphur and Cadmium unite to form only one sulphuret, 
which consists of — 

1 Equivalent of sulphur =16 
1 „ „ cadmium = 56 

Equivalent of sulphuret 72 

This metal does not readily unite with sulphur when they 
are heated together. The compound is more easily formed 
when the oxide is heated with it, but the best method is to 
precipitate a salt of cadmium with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
This sulphuret has a yellow colour, inclining to orange. It 
was this colour which first led to the suspicion that sine 
contained arsenic. When heated to redness it becomes 
brown, and afterwards carmine red, but on cooling it re- 
sumes its original colour. It is not decomposed at a high 
temperature ; but a strong white heat melts, and causes it 
to crystallize on cooling in transparent plates of a fine 
yellow colour. Concentrated muriatic acid decomposes it 
with the evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen, and without 
any deposit of sulphur. Nitric acid converts it into sulphate 
of cadmium. 

Photphorut and Cadmium combine readily ; the result- 
ing phosphuret is grey, has a weak metallic lustre, is brittle, 
and but slightly fusible. When heated in open vessels it 
burns with a very bright phosphoric name, and is converted 
into phosphate of cadmium. It dissolves in muriatic acid 
with the evolution of phosphurelted hydrogen gas. 

Iodine and Cadmium may be made to combine by treat- 
in? the metal with iodine, either in the moist or dry way. 
Iodide of cadmium forms large hexagonal tubular crystals, 
which are colourless and transparent, have a shining pearly 
lustre, and do not alter by exposure to the air. This salt is 
readily soluble both in water and in alcohol. The crystals 
fuse readily, losing their water of crystallisation, and again 
crystallizing. At a higher temperature this salt is decom- 
posed, iodine vapourizing, and metallic cadmium being left. 
It is composed of — 

1 Equivalent of iodine = 1 26 
1 „ „ cadmium = 56 

Equivalent =182 
Fluorine and Cadmium form a fluoride which is but little 
soluble in water, but more so when acid is in excess. On ' 
evaporating the solution an irregular crust is deposited, 
which adheres to the vessel. It is composed of — 

1 Equivalent of fluorine = 18 
i „ „ cadmium = 56 

Equivalent = 74 



The various acids combine with Oxide of cadmium to 
form salts, the general properties of which are, that a con- 
siderable number of them are soluble in water, and the so- 
lutions are in general nearly or quite colourless : the inso- 
luble salts are also commonly devoid of colour. The soluble 
salts are decomposed by ammonia and the fixed alkalis, they 
throwing down white hydrate of cadmium, which an excess 
of ammonia redissolves. The alkaline carbonates precipitate 
white carbonate of cadmium ; sulphuretted hydrogen occa- 
sions a yellow deposit ; ferrocyanide of potassium a white 
one, and infusion of galls produces no effect. A plate of 
zinc throws down metallic cadmium. 

Nitrate of Cadmium crystallizes in radiating needles, 
which attract moisture from the air, and are very soluble in 



water. This salt consists of— 

- 1 Equivalent of nitric acid = 54 

1 „ „ oxide of cadmium = 64 
4 „ „ water = 36 

Equivalent = 154 



Carbonate of Cadmium is readily obtained by adding a 
solution of carbonate of soda to one of nitrate of cadmium. 
It is a white insipid powder which is insoluble in water. 
When heated it is decomposed, owing to the expulsion of 
the carbonic acid. It is constituted of — 

1 Equivalent of carbonic acid = 22 
1 „ „ oxide of cadmium = 64 

Equivalent = 86 

Sulphate of Cadmium crystallises in lar^e transparent 

?risms, much resembling sulphate of zinc in appearance, 
'his salt readily dissolves in water. It effloresces when 
exposed to the air, and at a low heat loses its water of crys- 
tallization without fusing. The dry salt is not easily de- 
composed, a low red heat not being sufficient to expel the 
sulphuric acid ; but at a higher temperature it loses part of 
its sulphuric [acid, and becomes a subsulphate. Its consti- 
tuents are — 

1 Equivalent of sulphuric acid = 40 
1 „ „ oxide of cadmium = 64 
4 „ „ water = 36 

Equivalent =140 
Acetate of Cadmium crystallises in fine needles, which 
are readily soluble in water, and do not alter in the air ; they 
are composed of— 

1 Equivalent of acetic acid «= 51 

1 „ „ oxide of cadmium = 64 

2 „ „ water =18 

Equivalent = 133 

These are the most important crystallizable salts of cad- 
mium ; with phosphoric, boracic, oxalic, arsenic, tartaric, and 
citric acids, oxide of cadmium forms salts which are nearly 
or quite insoluble in water. 

Alloys of Cadmium. — Several metals readily combine 
with cadmium, and form with it brittle' alloys, and when 
they are strongly heated the cadmium is volatilized. 

Copper and Cadmium form a yellowish white brittle alloy, 
and a small quantity of cadmium is sufficient to produce 
this effect ; 100 parts of copper retain 82*2 of cadmium when 
exposed to a red heat, but when the alloy is heated to the 
fusing point of copper the cadmium is volatilized entirely. 

Platina and Cadmium yield an alloy which is of a silver 
white colour, brittle, and not readily fusible; 100 parts of 
platina retain 1 1 7*3 of cadmium at a red heat. 

Mercury and Cadmium readily unite, and form a fine 
argentine amalgam, which crystallizes in octahedrons. The 
crystals fall to the bottom of the mercury, and are conse- 
quently of greater specific gravity. The saturated amalgam 
is composed of 78°26 of mercury, and 21*74 of cadmium. 

Cadmium not having been long discovered, no very great 
use has been made of it If larger quantities of it should 
be obtained, its malleability may render it useful for several 
prrposes. The sulphuret would probably be employed as a 
pigment, and sulphate of cadmium has been used in medi- 
cine as a substitute for that of zinc in collyria, but whether 
with any advantage over it has not been determined. 

CADMIUM, ORES OF. Properly speaking, no ore of 
this metal has yet been discovered, for it occurs in such 
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small quantities ill the minerals in which it has been de- 
tected, that it may rather be considered as an accidental 
impurity than an essential constituent part. It is thus 
usually found associated with the ores of sine, the greatest 
proportion being found by Stromeyer to he about 5 per cent, 
in the radiated zinc-blendes of Bohemia. It has also been 
found by Dr. Clark in the oxides of sine both of Freiberg 
and Derbyshire; and its presence may also be generally 
detected in the common zinc of commerce, and may usually 
be obtained in considerable quantity mixed with the soot 
from the crucibles in which the oxides of zinc are reduced by 
being heated with coal, portions of this substance from the 
zinc works of Bristol being found to contain from 12 to 20 
per cent, of cadmium. 

CADMUS, the name of several persons in Greek history. 
The most famous was the legendary founder of Thebes, 
who was the son of Agenor, king of the Phoenicians, and 
was sent in search of his sister Europa, who had been carried 
off, according to the old fable, by Jupiter under the form of 
a bull. Cadmus touched at Then, where he left Mem- 
bliarus and some of his followers (Herod., iv. 147), and 
thence proceeded to BcBotia, where, in obedience to the 
oracle, he formed a settlement on a spot pointed out by a 
heifer which he had followed, and which lay down by the 
streams of Dirce. He had, however, in the first place, to 
kill a fierce dragon who guarded the place, and on sowing 
the monster's teeth as he was directed to do, a host of armed 
men sprung from the ground, and fought with one another 
till all but seven were slain. These seven joined Cadmus 
in founding Cadmeta, subsequently the citadel of Thebes : 
hence the Thebans were called 8 parti (sown-men). All 
these legends are given successively in a chorus of Euri- 
pides (Phamui. 641—680, and Scholiast), and various at- 
tempts have been made to explain them. Some contend 
with Herodotus for the Phoenician origin of the traditions, 
others refer them to Egypt, and one modern scholar has 
endeavoured to prove that Cadmus was the leader of a 
Cretan colony. We have given in a former article 
[Bceotia] some reasons for believing with Miiller that 
Cadmus was an old Pelasgian god. Indeed, positive evi- 
dence has been given that he was identical with Cadmilus, 
the father of the Cabiri, and that his wife Harmonia was also 
connected with the Samothracian rites. (MiiUer's Oreho- 
menos, p. 461.) The legend goes on to relate that he and 
his wife were changed into serpents, and that he retired to 
Illyria (Pausan. ix. 583), from whence he led a host of bar- 
barians into Greece and sacked Delphi (Herod, v. 61, ix. 
43; Eurip. Bacchet, 1333; Niebuhr, Hut. Rom., i. p. 50). 
To Cadmus is attributed the invention of 17 letters of the 
Greek alphabet; the remaining 8 having been added by 
Palamedes and Simonides. (Plin., Hut. Nat., t vii. c 56.) 

CADMUS, of Miletus, was the first Greek prose writer. 
He lived towards the end of the seventh or the beginning of 
the sixth century B.C., and wrote a history, in four books, of 
the foundation of his native city and the colonization of 
Ionia, which was epitomized by Bion of Proconnesus. 
(Clem. Al. Strom., vi. p. 629 ; Plin., Hut. Nat., vii. 56, v. 29 ; 
Isocrates, irtoi 'Avntimttf.) 

CADSAND, or KADZAND. [Zmlmid.] 

CADU'CEUS, a staff of laurel or olive, with a represen- 
tation of two snakes twisted about it. The caduceus was 
the symbol of Mercury, to whom, according to the fable, it 
was given by Apollo, in return for the lyre which Mercury 
had presented to him. It was also the badge of the herald's 
of antient Greece ; and the name, which is also written 
Caduceum, is apparently only a corruption of the Greek 
Mfpvicitov (kerukeion), herald's staff. In its oldest form it 
was merely a' bough, like the Greek iorijpiov (hiketerion), 
and the' Roman supplicia, twined about with white wool. 
Afterwards a white or gilded staff, with imitations of foliage 
and ribands, was substituted for the old rude symbol. 
These were probably not turned into snakes till a much later 
age, when that reptile had acquired a mystic character. 
Many explanations of the caduceus have been attempted by 
modern scholars ; the most plausible is that of Bottiger, who 
supposes that it was a representation of a peculiar knot (the 
nodus Herculit, Macrob. I., Saturn., c. 19) used by the 
Phoenicians in cording up their packages, and thence 
adopted by them as a means of signifying to the inhabitants 
of the countries on which they landed their wish to be upon 
a friendly footing with them ; and at the Phoenicians were, 
generally speaking, the first strangers with whom any people 
of Greece had intercourse, their symbol of amity would pro- 



bably be used for the same purpose whenever an ooeavsu 

offered. (Bottiger, Vasengetnalde, part ii. t p. 97, f— i 
thea, vol. i., p. 104— 116.) 

OSCI'LIUS. STATIUS, a Gaul, originally a slar 
He received the name Ceeciliu* when he became free. H 
died about one year after his friend Ennius, that is, b.c. X 4>. 
Ctecilius wrote thirty comedies in the Latin language, c 
which only fragments remain in the writings of Cieen 
Aulus Gellius, and the grammarians. His merit has t»«-»-r 
variously estimated by the antients : Cicero {ad Attic^ vii. 3 
condemns his style as bad, and Quintilian (x. i.) does bo 1 
assent to the praises which had been bestowed on him hy 
others. Horace (Epitt. ii. i. 59, de Art. Poet. 64), on t±i 
contrary, praises him as in some points superior to Plaotss 
and Terence ; and Vulgatius Sedigitus (in Aul. Gell. xr. 24 1 
gives him the highest rank in comedy. Many of his pla r » 
were imitations of Menander; and Aulus Gellius (ii.23 
says that when he read them separately they appeared 
rather pleasing and lively, but that when compared with 
the Greek originals they were perfectly disgusting:. In tise i 
same very valuable chapter Aulus Gellius gives a scene < 
from the Plocium (irX<«ov, necklace) of Csscilius with the | 
scene of Menander from which it is copied. They differ as j 
much in brightness, he says, as the arms of Diomed tat 
Glaucus. (See Terence, Hec. Prol. 5.) 

CAEDMON, the father of English song, or the fits 
person of whom we possess any metrical composition in osn 
vernacular language. This composition is a kind of ad; 
consisting of no more than eighteen lines, celebrating the 
praises of the Creator. It is preserved in Alfred's transla- 
tion of Bede. Bede gives the following account of the pro- 
duction of it, and of the author. Caedmon was in sow 
kind of connexion with the monks of Whitby : he seems fc 
have had the care of their cattle. So far from having the 
gift of song, when be was present at any convivial meeting, 
and the harp passed round among the guests (it appearing 
to have been the custom of our Saxon forefathers to amuse 
themselves with improvisators descants accompanied by this 
instrument, as is still practised at meetings of the Welsh 
bards), when it was approaching him he shrunk away, and 
would leave the assembly and retire to his own house. One 
day he had thus departed from a bouse of mirth, and at 
night he laid himself down and slept. In his sleep some 
one seemed to say to him, 'Caedmon, sing me something:' 
he replied, ' I cannot sing ;' ' Yet thou must sing to roe," 
said the voice; 'What shall I sing?' said he; 'Sing me 
the origin of things.' The subject thus given him, he com- 
posed the short ode in question. When he awoke, the words 
were fast in his mind. 

This need not be set down at once as a legendary tale, 
there being nothing of extreme improbability in it The 
effect was that Caedmon became admitted by the Abbes 
Hilda into the company of the holy men whom she had 
collected round her in her monastery at Whitby. He con- 
tinued to receive poetic inspiration, and he composed nume- 
rous poems on sacred subjects, which were sung in the 
abbey for the edification of its inhabitants. Sacred subjects 1 
were his delight, and to them he confined himself. H* , 
continued in the monastery for the remainder of his life, I 
and there he died, as is conjectured, in the year a.d. 680. I 

The authenticity of the little poem above mentioned » 1 
perhaps unquestionable. But besides this, a very long Saxon | 
poem, which is a metrical paraphrase on parts of the Scrip- 1 
tures, is attributed to Caedmon. An edition of it was ' 
printed at Amsterdam in 1655, under the care of Junius. ' 
Hickes expresses doubts whether this poem can be attri- 
buted to so early a period as the time of Caedmon. He 
thinks he perceives certain Dano-Saxonisms in it which 
would lead him to refer it to a much later period. It has 
been again printed by Mr. Thorpe as a publication by the 
Society of Antiquaries, London, 8vo. 1832. Mr. Thorpe is 
of opinion that it is substantially the work of Caedmon, but 
with some sophistications of a later period. At all events 
the poem seems to have been popular, and to have been 
much used in later times by the makers of the mysteries 
which furnished so much of the amusement of our ances- 
tors. An attempt has been made to show that the parts 
respecting the creation and our first parents had been 
studied by Milton. 

The works to which those persons will have recourse who I 
desire to enter at large into this subject, are the two editions | 
of the poem by Junius and Thorpe; Warton's ' History ol 
English Poetry ;' ConybeareV Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon 
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Poetry ;' and the 24th volume of the ' Archteologia,' where 
engravings are given of the very curious illustrations of this 
poem in tho manuscript of it, the only one that is known, 
in the Bodleian library at Oxford. That manuscript, it is 
believed, cannot be later than the tenth century. 

CiELIUS AURELIA'NUS, the only remaining writer 
of the sect of the Methodists in medicine, was born at Sicca 
in Africa. The time when he lived is uncertain : as neither 
he nor Galen mention each other, it has been supposed that 
they were contemporaries ; while others have thought, from 
the barbarousness of his style, that he must have lived as 
late as the fifth century. But his African origin as well as the 
imperfect education which, in common with the majority of 
the Methodists, he probably received, will account for his bar- 
barous Latinity, as well as his blunders in Greek. Thus he 
translates ip96irvoia by tpirandi correctio, *xao-<u ^X<0a by 
venam laxare, instead of venam tecare, and derives pa via 
from ftovovoBat, because the melancholy love solitude. His 
work, which consists of eight books, three on acute and five 
on chronic diseases, is a translation into Latin of the writings 
of Soranus, a Greek physician, of the time of Hadrian, with 
additions from his own practice and from other authors. 

Cselius Aurelianus appears to have been an observant 
practitioner, and gives several original cases in medicine as 
well as surgery. He had seen an instance of idiopathic 
hydrophobia, t. e. where the disease did not proceed from 
the bite of a rabid animal, but arose spontaneously ; and 
mentions the occurrence of hydatids in some kinds of dropsy. 
He had seen a fit of the gout terminate in apoplexy from 
the too liberal use of bitter and acrid substances; and 
among his practical precepts we may cite the recommenda- 
tion of oil as an injection for the cure of ascarides (thread 
worms). The medical sect of Methodists held a middle 
place between the dogmatists and the empirics. The dog- 
matists maintained that the practice of physic must depend 
upon the theory, and that he who is ignorant of the origin 
of diseases cannot treat them with advantage. The em- 
pirics, on the other hand, alleged that medicine depends on 
experience alone, and that the physician, like the husband- 
man or the steersman, is formed by practice, not by dis- 
cussion. The former sect studied anatomy, the latter neg- 
lected it. (Celsus, de Med. lib. 1 .) The Methodists com- 
bined something of the theoretical turn of the dogmatic* 
with the practical simplicity of the empirics, but it must be 
owned that they carried this simplicity too far. Thus The- 
mison, their founder, * reduced all diseases to three kinds 
only, the ttrictum, the laxttm, and the mixtum ; the last 
consisting of the strictum in one part of the body, and of 
the laxum in another. He maintained that it was enough 
to refer any particular disease to one or other of these three 
heads, in order to form the proper indications of cure. This 
easy plan was, by way of eminence, called the Method, and 
the persons who followed it the Methodics.' (Cullen, Intro- 
ductory Lecture*,— History of Medicine.) 

With them, as with others, theory sometimes succeeded 
in stilling the best-established practice. Thus the Metho- 
dists, not satisfied with banishing specifics from the practice 
of physic, declared war even against purgatives, which are 
of more general utility. These remedies had been de- 
nounced by Chrysippus, Erasistratus, Asclepiades, and 
Thessalus. Crelius agrees with them, and after having 
blamed Heraclides the empiric, who purged phrenitic pa- 
tients with scamroony, he asks him, 'Where do you think 
the crudity can be which you imagine you expel l>v your 
purgatives ? If you say it is in the intestines, a clyster will 
suffice to remove it. Is it in the head, or in the wholo body ? 
You do not answer, and leave it uncertain. This is a proof 
that you trust to the good conduct of your medicine, and be- 
lieve that it acts like an intelligent animal, discerning what 
is corrupt from what is not, and expelling the former, hut 
not the latter.' As the philosopher of old who denied 
motion was answered by one who walked across the routn, 
so these ingenious speculations are to be refuted by the 
multitude of cures effected by remedies which ara theore- 
tically useless or injurious. On the whole, however, Cailius 
Aurelianus ranks high among the second class of medical 
writers — among those who, though not great discoverers, yet 
hand down to posterity, with useful additions, the rich in- 
heritance of knowledge which they have received. 

The first editions of Caslius Aurelianus are that of Paris, 
1 529, folio, containing only the three books on acute diseases, 
and that of Basle, of the same year and size, containing 
only the five books on chronic diseases. It is curious that 



John Sichard, who edited the latter edition, thought that 
the books on acute diseases had been lost with the other 
works of Cmlius Aurelianus. The third edition was printed 
by Aldus, 1547, folio. This edition (in which Caslius Aure- 
lianus is joined with other writers) contains only the five 
books on chronic diseases. There is a complete edition by 
Dalechamp with marginal notes, Lyons, 1567, 8vo. The 
best edition is that of Alraeloveen, Amsterdam, 1 722 and 
1755. {Essai (Tune Hittoire prapnatique de Midecine par 
Kurt Sprengel, iraduit par Geiger, torn. ii. p. 42, et seq. ; 
Le Clcrc, Htitoire de la Midecine, Amsterdam, 1 702, Se- 
eonde Parlie. p. 158, et seq.) 

CAELUM SCALPTO'RIS, the sculptor s tool, a con- 
stellation of Lacaille. It is situated below Columba Noachi 
and Canis Major, low enough not to rise in this country. 
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CAEN, a city in the north of France, in the department 
of Calvados, on the banks of the river Orne, at the con- 
fluence of the Odon with that river: 121 miles in a direct 
line W. by N. of Paris, or 134 miles by the road through 
Mantes, Evreux, and Lisieux ; in 49° 1 1' N. lat, and 0° 23' 
W. long. 

Caen does not appear to have existed in the time of the 
Romans, at least it is not mentioned by any of the Latin 
writers ; but conjecture, in the absence of testimony, has 
ascribed its foundation to Phoenicians, Romans, Gauls, 
Saxons, and Normans. William de Talleur of Rouen, the 
author of an old Norman chronicle wriftcn in the fifteenth 
century, makes it one of the good towns of Normandie in 
the middle of the tenth century. Early in the eleventh 
century it is described in a charter of Richard Duke of 
Normandie as possessing churches, a market, a custom- 
house and a quay. In this charter the town is called Cathim ; 
from Cathim was derived Cahem, and from this again Caen. 
In the Latin of the monkish historians the name is Cndo- 
mus or Cadomum. 

Just before the conquest of England by the Normans 
Caen appears to have been an open town. Huet, bishop of 
Avranches, considers that the first fortress was built here 
by William the Conqueror, who frequently made this place 
his residence. Here that prince and his queen Matilda 
built respectively the abbeys of St. Etienne (St. Stephen ) 
and the Holy Trinity. In the church of the abbey of St. 
Etienne the body of William was interred. 

In the transactions of the duchy of Normandie Caen 
took little share, but it appears as a place of importance in 
the wars of the English in France, under Edward III. and 
the princes of the house of Lancaster. In 1346, just after 
it had been walled in, it was besieged by Edward III., who 
had landed at La Hogue with his son the Black Prince. 
The town was, as Froissart tells us, 'largo, strong, and full 
of drapery and all other sorts of merchandise, rich citizens, 
noble dames and damsels, and fine churches.' The con- 
stable of France and several other nobles commanded the 
gairison ; but their efforts were rendered unavailing by the 
rashness of the citizens, who, confiding in their numbers, 
demanded to be led out against the onemy. They weru 
defeated; the conquerors entered the town pell-mell with 
the vanquished ; the place was plundered ; and the English 
fleet returned home loaded with rich merchandise and 
several prisoners. In 1417 Caen was again taken by 
assault by the English, and was given up to indiscriminate 
plunder, not even the churches escaping the ravages of 
war. The town remained in the possession of the con- 
querors till 1450, when it was reannexed to the crown of 
France by the Count of Duuois, to wlirm it capitulated after 
a gallant resistance ; and since that time it has never been 
in foreign hands. 

In 1*12 a dreadful affray took place in Caen, occasioned 
by the disorderly conduct of some German lansquenets, 
whom, to the number of 6000, Louis XII. had placed here 
in garrison : 300 of the Germans fell in the tumult ; the 
loss of the townsmen is unknown. In the course of the 
same century the town suffered from the religious w*r« 

Voi, VI.-? 
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which arose in France: it was plundered by the Calvinists, 
into whose hands it fell ; and much of what was saved from 
their violence was taken by the Catholics, under the pretext 
of putting it in a place of security. 

Caen is situated ip a level tract, almost wholly consisting 
of unenclosed fields of buck-wheat and other corn, extend- 
ing with monotonous continuity as far as the eye can reach. 
The appearance of the town from a distance is grand, both 
from its extent and the number of towers and spires that 
rise from it. The streets are wide and the houses are built 
of stone. It is intersected in various directions by the 
branches, natural and artificial, of the Odon, the banks of 
which are in many places formed into walks, and adorned 
by avenues of noble trees. The grand court is almost as 
fine a promenade as the grand court of Rouen. There are 
some antient houses with the gable to the street, and pre- 
senting on the front elaborate carvings of wood. They re- 
semble in their general character the older houses in the 
city of Chester and elsewhere. The town has few foun- 
tains, the want of which is supplied by wells. The Place 
Royale is a large and regular square, and the public edifices 
are numerous and striking. There have been considerable 
improvements of late years in the outskirts of the town, 
which are facilitated by the circumstance of stone being 
quarried in the immediate neighbourhood. There are but 
slight remains of the antient walls and towers by which the 
town was defended. 

The public buildings of Caen are interesting as the relics 
of former ages. The castle, said to have been built by 
William the Conqueror, enlarged by Henry I. of England, 
and much altered at a subsequent date by the French kings, 
still claims to be ranked as a place of defence, though it 
retains few of its original features. The towers which 
flanked the ramparts have been brought down to the level 
of the platform, and the donjon tower has been destroyed ; 
but though the castle has suffered these mutilations, the 
extent of its site, the thickness of its walls, and the width of 
its ditches, testify its original importance. Another castel- 
lated building called the Ch&teau de Calix, at the extremity 
of the suburb of Calix, is adorned with several medallion- 
busts in low relief carved in stone on the walls : there are 
also on the battlements two stone figures of such doubtful 
character, that while Mr. Dawson Turner supposes them to 
be Neptune or some other sea-god and Hercules, the com- 
mon people regard them as gent darmet mounting guard 
on the castle, which is often called from them the Chateau 
de Gendarmerie. This building is probably not older than 
the beginning of the 16th century. 

Among the chief ornaments of the town are the two 
royal abbeys. The monastic buildings of the abbey of St 
Etienne are now appropriated to the use of the college or 
high school. The church is magnificent : the eastern end, 
with its wide semicircular sweep and slender turrets, ap- 
proaches to the character of an oriental mosque ; the western 
front is divided by buttresses into three parts, the outer two 
of which rise into towers, and are surmounted with lofty 
octagon spires. The central tower of this church was un- 
dermined and much injured by the Huguenots : it is sur- 
mounted by a short conical spire or roof. The tomb and 
coffin of William the Conqueror were broken open by the 
Huguenot 8 in 1562, and the bones dispersed and lost except 
one, which also was afterwards removed. An antient 
building, now in ruins, in the precjnets of the abbey, is 
called the palace of William the Conqueror, though of a 
later date than his time; and it may be questioned if it 
was ever a royal palace at all. The monastic buildings of 
the abbey of the Holy Trinity (for nuns) are modern : the 
church, now used as an hospital or workhouse for the de- 
partment of Calvados*, is one of the noblest specimens ex- 
tant of the solid grandeur of Norman architecture : the 
west front, though deprived of the lofty spires with which 
its towers were surmounted, far exceeds that of the rival 
abbey of St. Etienne. This abbey in the middle ages 
united the seemingly incongruous characters of a nunnery 
and a fortress. Of the parish churches, that ef St. Etienne 
le Vieil has on the wall of its choir an equestrian figure of 
very disputable date, supposed to be part of a groupe repre- 
senting the entry of William the Conqueror into Caen : the 
church of St. Pierre is remarkable for a light, elegant, and 
symmetrical tower and spire erected in 1308, and hardly 

* We state thie oa the authority of Mr. Dawaon Tamer, la 1818: he 
mention! that it was expected won to revert to lit original destination of a 
place of public wvrihjp, 



inferior in elevation to those of Salisbury cathedral. "3 
church of St. Nicholas, built by William the Conqu ag -- , 
about a.d. 1060, is now used as a stable. 

The population of Caen by the census of 1 832 was 3 7*_ et> 
for the town or 39,140 for the whole commune. The to« 
is the centre of a rich agriculture and a considerable inl-ss t. 
trade : it is a manufacturing town and a port. The un aar 
of the Odon with the Orne forms a stream capable of besa; 
ing at high tides vessels of 200 tons, but ordinarily it stdnxii 
only much smaller ones. Many plans have been suggestet 
for the improvement of the port ; and Napoleon, followrn^ 
a suggestion made long since by Vauban, desired to maki 
it a naval station. The ramifications of the Odon afle: 
great advantages for mills and manufactories. Hojicri . 
cotton yarn, calico, and other woven goods are manofac- 
tured here; there is a considerable sugar-refining houar. 
and many oil-mills ; and paper-hangings are made. But 
the chief article of manufacture is lace; the streets au-» 
lined almost uninterruptedly with women and boys ensragwsd 
in this branch of industry, and it is calculated that 10>ex» 
persons in and about Caen are engaged in the production 
of this article, which is in high estimation for its beauty | 
and quality, and is exported in considerable quantity. 

Caen has an Academie or University, the first establish- j 
ment of which is due to the English. Henry VI. of Bnsr- J 
land, or rather John Duke of Bedford (then regent of Nor- 
mandie) in his name, founded a college in 1431, which warn 
subsequently enlarged in its plan and sanctioned by the 
bulls of Pope Eugenius IV. Upon the conquest of the 
province by the French this university was dissolved 
(a.d. 1450) with a view to the founding of a new one by the 
French king ; but the old one was re-established and re- 
placed on its original footing in 1452. In the estimation 
of the inhabitants the university of Caen now holds the 
third place in France, those of Paris and Strasburg being' 
the only ones allowed to surpass it. There are a college or * 
high school, a school of medicine, one of drawing and archi- 
tecture, and one of navigation, geometry, and mechanics 
applied to the arts. The Academy of Arts, Sciences, and 
Belles Lettres, the Society of the Antiquaries of Norrnandie, 
the Linnean Society, and the Central Society of Agriculture, 
present the elements of a Provincial Institute, the forma- 
tion of which is suggested by M. Dupin. There are a good 
public library of 40,000 volumes, a museum of natural his- 
tory, a botanic garden, a collection of paintings. The town 
has produced several men of literary eminence ; among 
them are Malherbe, Segrais, and Huet, bishop of A r ranches. 

The chief charitable establishments of Caen are the hos- 
pital of the abbey of the Holy Trinity (or, as it is generally 
called, the Abbey aux Dames), remarkable for the space 
allowed to every patient, the exquisite neatness of the 
several departments, and the general excellence of its 
arrangements ; and the establishment of Le Bon Sauvew, 
comprehending a lunatic asylum for both sexes, a dispen- 
sary, a deaf and dumb school, a free-school for 120 poor girls, 
and other establishments. 

Caen is the capital of the department, and the seat of a 
Cour Royale or assize court. The arrondissement of Caen l 
had in 1832 a population of 135,502. I 
CAERLAVEROCH. [Dumfriesshire.] I 
CAE RLEON, now an inconsiderable town in the parish of ] 
Llangattoch, with a population in 1831 amounting to only I 
1071, is stated to have once been the capital of Wales. It f 
stands on the river Usk in Monmouthshire, and was the 
Isca Silurum, one of the oldest Roman stations in Britain. 
A description of the place by Giraldus Cambrensis, in the 
twelfth century, gives a lively picture of its former import* 
ance. It was the seat of an archbishop soon after the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Great Britain. The remains of 
its former importance are extremely scanty, and the chief 
part of the site of the antient city is* now covered with fields 
and orchards. A space of ground, which it is believed was 
a Roman amphitheatre, is commonly called Arthur's Round 
Table. There was formerly an abbey of Cistercian monks 
at Caerleon. The parish is within the diocese of Llandaff, 
and the living and rectory of the gross annual value of 300/. 
The population of the whole parish is 1362. There is an 
endowed free school at Caerleon, founded by C. Williams, 
Esq., in which fifty boys and girls are instructed. In the 
time of the Romans smelting works were carried on in the ' 
neighbourhood, and there are at present both iron and tin | 
works, but the population does not appear to nave increased. ! 
CAERMARTHEN, or, in Welsh, CAER FYRDDYN, 
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the capital of the county to which it gives name, is 218 
miles W. or W. by N. of London, through Oxford, Glou- 
cester, Ross, Monmouth, Abergavenny, Brecon, and Llan- 
dovery, or about 190 miles direct distance ; in 51°51'N.lat. 
4° 1 9' W. long. It is on the right or north-western bank 
of the river Towy, or Tywi, near where that river bends to 
the south to empty itself into Caermarthen bay. Caermar- 
then is a borough and county of itself. 

The name of Caermarthen enables us to identify it with 
the Maridunum (Mapitowov) of Ptolemy, one of the towns 
of the Demetsa (Aq/ii;rai) who inhabited the western part of 
South "Wales. In the time of Julius Frontinus, a.d. 70, a 
Roman station is said to have been founded here, the site 
of which is supposed to be that subsequently occupied by 
the castle and its outworks. The form of the camp is still 
marked by vestiges of stone and earthworks. The remains 
of another camp, supposed to have been the castra eestiva, 
or summer camp of the military on the station, are still 
visible in a ftela on the northern side of the town, and 
several other vestiges of the Roman occupation have been 
discovered. It was afterwards the residence of the princes 
of South Wales. At what time the castle of Caermarthen 
was erected is not known; but,in the contests between the 
neighbouring Welsh chieftains for the possession of the dis- 
trict, and in the wars between the natives and the Anglo- 
Saxons and Normans, it was a post of importance, and fre- 
quently changed hands ; in these struggles it suffered 
much. In the time of Charles I. the castle was garrisoned 
by the Royalists, from whom it was taken by the Parlia- 
mentarians under General Langhorne, or Laugharne. It 
was probably dismantled shortly afterwards, and allowed to 
go to decay ; part of it was, however, occupied as the county 
gaol till towards the close of the last century. 

The situation of this town is very beautiful, and the in- 
equality of the ground on which it stands gives it a striking 
appearance when viewed from a distance. But the streets are 
irregular and steep, and many of them narrow ; the principal 
streets however are well paved, and lighted with ga/v The 
houses are in general whitened, but have chimneys of red 
brick. The principal edifice is the guildhall in the centre of 
the town, a large and handsome modern building, raised on 
pillars, with a covered market underneath. The county 
gaol occupies part of the site of the castle. This castle was 
on the brow of a hill rising abruptly from the river: the re- 
mains of it, if indeed any exist, are inconsiderable at the 
present time. There is a good market-place out of the 
town ; and a substantial bridge of several arches over the 
Towy, by which the road from Swansea enters the town. 
Though Caermarthen formerly had several parishes, thero 
is now but one. The church, dedicated to St. Peter, is a 
plain large building, with a square tower. Sir Richard 
Steele lies buried here, but has no monumental record. The 
living is a vicarage, formerly in the patronage of the crown, 
now of the college at Lampeter. There are some remains 
of the old church of St. Mar}', not used for religious purposes 
since the dissolution of the monasteries, and of two religious 
houses, a priory of the. canons of St. Austin, and a house of 
Franciscan or Grey Friars. 

The population of Caermarthen in 1801 was 5548, but 
this return has been asserted to be incorrect. In 1 83 1 there 
were 9955 inhabitants in the parish, of whom 2182 were 
males of twenty years of age. Of these 2182, 196, or less 
than one in ten, were engaged in. agriculture; 1079, or 
nearly one-half, in manufactures, making machinery, in re- 
tail trade, or handicraft. There are no manufactures of 
any consequence, except some iron and tin works in the 
neighbourhood, but the trade of the place is considerable. 
The quay extends along the .banks of the Towy, and was 
till lately accessible at spring tides to vessels of 300 tons. 
The vessels which come to Caermarthen are chiefly coasters : 
the communication with Bristol is great. Vessels from 50 
to 1 50 tons are built here. The town furnishes the popu- 
lous district with which it is surrounded with various commo- 
dities. Among the exportB are timber, bark, marble, slates, 
lead ore, bricks, grain, butter, and eggs. There is a larger 
proportion than usual of wealthy persons among the shop- 
keepers and merchants. The market days are Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday ; that on Saturday is the chief corn 
market, that on Friday is for fish. There are several fairs 
in the year. 

Caermarthen has several dissenting meeting-houses. 
There is a grammar-school, endowed by Dr. Owen, bishop 
of St. David's, in the seventeenth century. The scholars of 



this school were admitted to holy orders without having to 
attend the universities, before the establishment of the col- 
lege at Lampeter. There is a Presbyterian college for the 
education of young men for the ministry ; and there are 
also Lancasterian, National, and Sunday schools. 

The corporation of Caermarthen was probably established 
by Edward I.; the governing charter was granted by 
George III. in 1764. The mayor, recorder, and town- 
clerk hold a court once a fortnight, the business of 
which is, by custom, chiefly confined to the recovery of 
debts. There are two general sessions for the town ; three 
of the quarter sessions for the county are held here, and 
also the assizes. This borough has returned one member 
to parliament since the time of Henry VIII. Llanelly 
shares this privilege with it since the passing of the Reform 
Act. 

The county of the borough of Caermarthen includes the 
parish of Llanllwch, a perpetual curacy in the patronage of 
the vicar of St. Peter's church in Caermarthen. Among 
its corporate officers were two sheriffs, annually elected; 
but in future, it seems, Caermarthen will have only one 
sheriff, according to $ 61 of the Municipal Corporation Act. 

Caermarthen gives the title of marquis to the family of 
Osborne. 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE, a county of South Wales, 
situated in the western part of that principality, lies between 
51° 41' and 52° 9' N. lat., 3° 36' and 4° 47' W. long. It is 
bounded on the N. by Cardiganshire, on the E. by Breck- 
nockshire, on the S. E by Glamorganshire, on the S. W. by 
the sea, and on the W. by Pembrokeshire. Its greatest 
length is 53 miles, measured E. N. E. and W. S. W. from 
Egremont on the border of Pembrokeshire to the neighbour- 
hood of Llandulas in Brecknockshire ; its greatest breadth, 
measured at right angles to the above, is about 33 miles, 
from the junction of the Kcach with the Teify to a promon- 
tory S. of Llanelly. 

The area of the county is not given in the population re- 
turns. Mr. Arrowsmith states it in his large map of Eng- 
land and Wales at 974 miles (623,360 acres), which may be 
considered as near the truth. It is the largest of all the 
Welsh counties. The population in 1831 was 100,740. 

Surface, Hydrography, Communication*.— Caermarthen- 
shire partakes of the mountainous character which is gene- 
ral in Wales, but the elevation of the mountains is not so 
great as in -some other counties. In the northern part of 
the county a range, distinguished in its different parts by 
the names of Carreg Wen, Mynydd Castell Newydd, Mynydd 
Gallt Walis, New Inn Hill, Llanybyther Mountain, and 
Pen Carreg Mountain, runs nearly parallel to the boundary 
between this county and Cardiganshire, about four miles 
within the county. This range separates the vale of the 
Teify from that of the Cothy, a feeder of the Towy. The 
highest point is probably New Inn Hill, 1168 feet above 
the level of the sea. Nearly parallel to this range, but 
more to the south-east, is another smaller range (Y Graig 
Ddy and Van Lansadum), separating the valley of the Cothy 
from that of the Towy. To the south-east of the last river 
we have Pembrev Mountain, Bren y Gorse Mountain, Llan- 
non Hill (912 feet), and the range of the Mynydd Du, or 
Black Mountains, of which the highest point, Caermarthen- 
shire Vann, more correctly Y Fan or Ban Sir Gaer (the 
Caermarthenshire Beacon), has an elevation of 2596 feet. 
Besides these there are to the N. E. Talsarn and Trecastle 
Mountains, and several detached eminences. 

The principal river of Caermarthenshire is the Tywi or 
Towy, which rises in Cardiganshire in a large morass near 
or upon the border towards Brecknockshire; flowing south- 
ward, and receiving the waters of many brooks, it enters 
Caermarthenshire near the north-eastern extremity of the 
county. It continues its course southward until it reaches 
the neighbourhood of Llandovery, near which it receives the 
united stream of the rivers Braen and Gwydderig, or 
Gwthrig, which latter rises in Brecknockshire and flows 
nearly in a western direction. The Towy, thus augmented, 
runs a tolerably direct course to the S. W. past Llanga- 
dock and Llandilo-vawr, watering a valley bounded by the 
mountains already described, the Y Graig Ddy and Van 
Lansadum on the one band, and the Mynydd DO, or Black 
Mountains, with their branches on the other, and receiving 
many small feeders on each bank. Below Llandilo-vawr the 
Towy bends more to the W., and flows to Caermarthen 
this bend takes place at Grongar Hill, celebrated by the 
pen of the poet Dyer. Between Llandilo-vawr and Caer- 
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marthen, the Towy receives the waters of the Cothy or 
Gothy, the most important of its feeders, and the waters of 
several other streams. From Caermarthen the river flows 
southward into the bay of Caermarthen, its testuary being 
combined with those of the Gwendraeth Vawr and the 
Tave. The whole course of the Towy is about 60 miles, of 
which about SO miles are in the county of Caermarthen. 
The navigable part, which does not appear to extend above 
Caermarthen town, is about eight or nine miles. This river 
abounds with fish, especially salmon, sewin, trout, and eels ; 
also lampreys and lamperna m the months of June and 
July. It affords great diversity and beauty of scenery. Its 
banks are in many places well wooded. The Cothy rises 
on the border of the county towards Cardiganshire, and has 
a S.W. course of about 25 miles before its junction with the 
Towy. 

The Tave rises in Pembrokeshire, east of Precelly Moun- 
tain, but has only a small part of its course in that county. 
It flows first to the S.W., then to the S., and then to the 
S.E. The valley through which it flows is well wooded. It 
does not receive any considerable feeders until it reaches 
the village of St Clears, at or below which it receives the 
Cathgenny and the Cowin or Cowen, which rise in the hills 
in the north of Caermarthenshire, and flow due south. The 
Tave becomes navigable at St Clears, and flows into Caer- 
marthen Bay just below the town of Laugharne : its whole 
course is about 26 or 28 miles. 

The Gwendraeth Vawr (or Great Gwendraeth) rises in 
the hills which occupy the S.E. part of the county towards 
Glamorganshire, and flows S.W. into Caermarthen Bay. 
The mouth is much obstructed by the sand, which has, by 
its accumulation, formed a dangerous bar, much to the injury 
of the trade of Kidwelly. Its course is only about 16 miles. 

The Lloughor rises in the Mynydd DA or Black Moun- 
tains, and flowing S.W. forms, during the greater part of 
its course, the boundary between Caermarthenshire and 
Glamorganshire. It is a very copious stream from its 
source, near which it has a fall of eighteen feet; and it re- 
ceives several tributaries. Its testuary has the name of the 
river Burry. It is navigable to above Lloughor, which is 
on the Glamorganshire side. Its length, from its source to 
the place where the testuary opens into Caermarthen bay, is 
about 28 miles. It has been supposed that the Lloughor 
really issues from a lake near the Caermarthenshire Vann ; 
and the supposition was confirmed by the circumstance 
that some husks of corn thrown into the lake' reappeared 
six hours afterwards at the apparent source of this river. 
The Teify divides this county from Cardiganshire* 

There are no lakes of any extent in Caermarthenshire. 
One on Mynydd Mawr (the great mountain) which over- 
looks the valley of the Towy is of circular form, about half 
a mile across, and abounds in fine perch and other fish. 
Another lake of very limpid water lies at the foot of the 
steep declivity of the Caermarthenshire Vann : it is remark- 
able for the beauty of the scenery by which it is surrounded. 
Its greatest depth is sixteen fathoms, and its greatest dia- 
meter about a mile : it abounds with fine perch and eels of 
extraordinary sixe. It is the source of the Sawddy, a 
feeder of the Towy. 

There are properly only two navigable rivers in the 
county, the lowy nnd the Tave: the navigation of the 
Lloughor and the Gwendraeth Vawr is confined in reality 
to their (estuaries. There is one short canal, from Kidwelly 
to Llanelly, with a cut to Pembrey Harbour ; one (the 
Caermarthenshire) railway, sixteen miles long from the 
limestone quarries of Castell y Garreg to Llanelly, where 
is a small dock for shipping ; and another (the Llanelly) 
railway, little more than two miles long, with a dock or 
basin at its termination at Machynis pool near Llanelly. 
These railroads are chiefly designed for conveying the 
mineral produce of the country to the sea. 

Caermarthenshire is intersected in almost every direction 
by turnpike-roads. Two mail-roads, both leading to Haver- 
fordwest and Milford, cross the county : one passes through 
Oxford, Gloucester, and Brecon, enters Caermarthenshire 
between Trecastle and Llandovery, and runs by Llandovery 
and Llandilovawr to Caermarthen ; the other through Bath, 
Bristol, Cowbridge, and Neath, enters Caermarthenshire 
near Pontarddylais, and runs to Caermarthen. This road 
is the chief communication between Swansea and Caermar- 
then. From Caermarthen, where these two roads unite, 
they run by St. Clears and Tavernspite into Pembroke- 
shire. From Caermarthen a turnpike-road runs N.W. to 



New Castle Emlyn and Cardigan ; and another N.K. to 
Lampeter. There are roads from Llandilovawr and from 
Llandovery to Lampeter ; from Llandovery to Builtbi and 
New Radnor ; from Llandilovawr, by Llangadock, to Ti*- 
castle, and from Llandilovawr southward to Bettws, and 
from thence to various parts of Glamorganshire. 

Geological character. The southern part of the county 
bordering upon Glamorganshire and the sea, forms part of 
the great coal-field of South Wales, the most extensive of 
the coal-fields of Great Britain, though yet comparatively 
little worked. The coal is chiefly what it called stone coal : 
the large coal of this quality is used for drying hops and 
malt ; the small coal, called culm, for burning limestone. 
Towards the coast the coal is more bituminous. Culm con- 
stitutes the principal fuel of the district • it is mixed with 
clay till it acquires the consistence of mortar, and is then 
formed into balls of a moderate size, which are piled in the 

?;rate and give out a strong heat Iron-stone is procured 
rom the coal-measures near Llanelly, where arc considerable 
iron-works. The coal-field of South Wales lies in a basin 
of mountain or carboniferous limestone, and the northern 
outcrop of this limestone crosses Caermarthenshire in a 
waving line E. and W. It forms the coast just at the 
northern part of Caermarthen bay, which divides the cost- 
field into two parts, separating that which is in Pembroke- 
shire from that in Caermarthen and Glamorgan shires. 
From this belt of limestone the farmers of this county obtain 
their lime for manure. Some marble of a blue colour 
slightly veined with white, which bears an excellent polish, 
is quarried in it: it is wrought into chimney-pieces and 
sent to Bristol. The tombstones in all the neighbourhood 
are made of it. 

The old red sandstone, which rises from beneath the 
mountain limestone, occupies in the county only a compa- 
ratively narrow strip of the surface bounding the coal-field 
and the limestone district to the north. It widens indeed 
as it approaches Brecknockshire, where it spreads out so as 
to occupy the chief part of that county. The Towy above 
Caermarthen flows near the boundary of the Sandstone belt 
Clay slate and grauwacke slate underlie the sandstone, 
and rising from beneath it occupy the rest of this county, 
and also those of Cardigan, Montgomery, Radnor, and part 
of Salop. (Conybeare and Phillips's Geology of England 
and Walts ; Beauties of England and Wale* ; Greenough's 
Geological Map ; Walker's do.) 

Divisions, Towns, fyc. Gougb, in his additions to Cam- 
den, says that Caermarthenshire contains six hundreds; 
but this is not correct. There are altogether eight hun- 
dreds, vix., Cathinog and Cayo in the N., Perfedd in the E., 
Iskennen in the S.E., Camwallon and Kidwelly in the 8., 
Derllys in the W. and S.W., and Elvet in the N.W. The 
three hundreds of Iskennen, Camwallon, and Kidwelly 
form a district distinct from the rest of the county, having 
a coroner of its own. 

There are in this county one borough, Caermarthen 
(population 99SS), with its contributory borough Llanelly ; 
six market- towns, besides the two already mentioned ; Kid- 
welly, Laugharne, Llandilo-vawr, Llandovery, Llangadock, 
and Newcastle Eralvn. 

Llanelly is situated upon the river Burry.the testuary of the 
Lloughor ; it is little more than ten miles from Swansea by 
Lloughor Ferry. It is irregularly built, but some of the 
houses are tolerably good. The church, dedicated to St 
Elliw, is an irregular edifice with two steeples, one termi- 
nated by a spire, the other by an embattled turret 

The population of the principal hamlet (Borough) is 41 73 ; 
the town and the parish church are in this : the other four 
hamlets of Berwick, Glyn, Hengoed, and Westfa or Westoac 
swell the population of* the whole parish to 7646. Llanelly 
is mentioned as a borough town in the reign of Edward II. 
It is flourishing, and has an increasing trade. The 
collieries employ 500 persons ; the coal, which is of fine 
quality, is exported to France and to the Mediterranean for 
steam-boats. There are some copper works ; the ore is im- 
ported, and the copper cakes and sheathing exported. There 
are two iron foundries, but neither of them of much import- 
ance. There are three docks for shipping, and a fourth in 
course of construction. A canal and tram road enable 
Llanelly to communicate with Kidwelly. 

There was before the Reformation a chapel in each of the 
five hamlets. There are now several dissenting meeting- 
houses, and several free-schools. Near the town is an 
antient camp supposed to be British. 
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Kidwelly or Cydweli, a borough, is upon the Gwendraeth 
Vechan or lesser Gwendraeth, near its junction with the 
Gwendraeth Vawr. It is divided into two townships, New 
Kidwelly, on the eastern or left bank of the river, and Old 
Kidwelly on the western bank. Old Kidwelly was once 
surrounded with walls, and had three gates ; one of these 
gates is yet standing : this township has decayed, the situa- 
tion of New Kidwelly being found more convenient. The 
trade however of the whole has declined, owing to the sand 
obstructing the navigation of the river. The church, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, is in the new town, and is an 
antient structure, very plain, containing an aisle and two 
ruined transepts : there is a tower at the western end sur- 
mounted by a spire 165 feet in height. There is a good 
stone bridge over the Gwendraeth Vechan. The antient 
castle occupies a rocky eminence on the western side of the 
Gwendraeth Vechan : its external appearance is grand and 
imposing ; it is on the whole in good preservation, several 
of the apartments being entire, with their arched roofs yet 
unimpaired, and some of the staircases being in tolerable 
condition. The magnificent gateway toward the west, which 
formed the principal entrance, is also yet standing. The 
ground plan of this castle was nearly square, with a large 
tower at each corner, and several other towers of smaller 
dimensions. This fortress is said to have been built about 
the close of the eleventh century by a Norman knight who 
had assisted in the conquest of Glamorganshire. There is a 
free-school, the master of which has a small salary from the 
corporation. The living is a vicarage in the gift of the king. 
Leland mentions a cell of black monks of Sherburne as 
being here in his time ; there are some slight remains of 
this or some other religious house. Kidwelly has several 
dissenting meeting-houses. 

Laugharne is on the right or S.W. bank of the a>stunry of 
the Tave. It is about three miles to the left of the road 
from London to Milford (turning off at St. Clear's bridge), 
124 miles from Caermarthen. The town is built on the 
edge of a marsh, open to the sea, and backed by high 
grounds: it is of small extent, but contains a considerable 
proportion of respectable houses. The parish church, 
dedicated to St. Martin, is large and handsome, and 
with the church-yard (which is on a declivity, affording a 
rich view from the upper part) adds greatly to the beauty 
of this sequestered place. The castle of Laugharne is a 
very picturesque and noble ruin. When Mr. Malkin 
visited it in 1803 the proprietor had laid out the inner court 
as a garden, and filled one of the towers with evergreens 
and flowering shrubs. It was probably built by some of 
the Norman lords who invaded this coast soon after the 
conquest : it was an object of frequent hostility in the wars 
between the Welsh and the English, and was again con- 
tested in the war between Charles I. and the parliament. 
There are also the remains of a building called Roche's 
Castle, but supposed to have been really a monastery. 
Laugharne is well supplied with provisions. So late as 
the commencement of the present century it was divided 
into two parts, inhabited respectively by the English and 
Welsh, who neither mixed together nor even understood 
each other's language. In 1831 the population of the town 
was 1423; of the whole parish, 2020. The antient name 
of this place was Aber Coran (t. e., Coran-mouth), from the 
Coran or Cowin, which joins the Tave just above it : after- 
wards it was called Llacharn (or TS1 Llacharn, 1. «., ' above 
the great lake' ) from which the present name has been by 
corruption derived. The town of Laugharne is incorporated. 
The trade of the place, which consists chiefly of the export 
of butter and corn, is inconsiderable. There are several 
dissenting places of worship, and some small endowments 
for education and other charitable purposes. This town 
wag the birthplace of an eminent political and theological 
writer. Dean Tucker, who died in 1799, aged 87. 

Llandilo-vawr, or, as it is usually called, Llandilo, is on 
the right or N. bank of the Towy, and on the high road 
through Brecon to Caermarthen and Milford; 15 miles 
from Caermarthen. The town is delightfully situated, 
but has little attraction in itself, though considerable 
improvements have been made : the houses, except those 
of modem erection, are generally mean, the streets ir- 
irregular, and the bridge, though not of antient date, in- 
conveniently narrow. The church, in the centre of the 
town, is dedicated to St. Teilo, from whom the town gets its 
name (Llan-deilo-vawr or fawr, the church of Teilo the 
great)- itcensistsof two aisles. The market of this town 



is considerable: it is held on Saturday: there ere eight 
annual fairs. The quarter sessions are held here once in 
the year. The living is a vicarage in the gift of the bishop 
of St. David's : the parish, which is very extensive, 1 6 miles 
from N. to S. and eight from E. to W., is subdivided into 
the town and liberty of Llandilo-vawr (population 1268), and 
the hamlets or chapelries of Bryn-y-beirdd (pop. 379) ; Cly- 
naramon (pop. 227); Cwmcawrlwyd (pop. 179); Maner- 
fabon (pop. 402) ; Upper Manordilo (pop. 323) ; Lower 
Manordilo (pop. 352 ; Pentre-cwm (pop. 206) ; Tacbloyan 
and Rhiewlas (pop.) 221); Taliaris (pop. 207) ; Trecastle 
(pop. 377) ; Tregib (pop. 372) ; and Tyr-escob and Rhos- 
maen (pop. 636) : pop. of the whole parish 5149. There 
are several dissenting places of worship in the parish, and 
a small endowed school. Leather and some woollens for 
home consumption are made in the parish. 

Within a short distance of this town on an eminence 
overlooking the Towy stands the antient castle of Dynevor 
or Dinas-fawr*, celebrated as the residence of the antient 
princes of South Wales : the remains consist chiefly of two 
towers, one round, the other square, and the walls surround- 
ing an irregular area. Newton House, the present mansion 
of Lord Dynevor, is at some distance from the castle in a 
secluded part of the grounds. Four miles S.E. of the town 
are the remains of Craig Cenen or Carreg Cennen Castell, 
on the river Cennen or Kcnnen. This ruin is considerable, 
consisting of several towers and the remains of several 
apartments: the date of its origin has been much disputed. 
Not far from this is Llanduvaen, a spring once much re- 
sorted to on account of its supposed medicinal qualities. 

Before the passing of the Reform Act Llandilo-vawr was 
the place of election for the county members : it is now 
only a polling place. 

The borough Llandovery is on the Braen, a feeder of the 
Towy, near the junction of the two, as well as to the junc- 
tion of the Gwthrig or Gwydderig with the Braen. • It is on 
the road from London to Caermarthen, 27 miles from Caer- 
marthen. The town is pleasantly situated, and has consi- 
derably improved of late years. It is in the parish of 
Llandingad, or Llandingat, the church of which stands in 
the middle of the town: the name Llandovery is a cor- 
ruption of the Welsh designation Llan-ym Ddyfri or Ddy- 
froed, the church among the waters, an allusion to the situ- 
ation of this church near the three rivers mentioned above. 
The church has no architectural beauty. There are two 
bridges over the Towy near the town ; one a stone bridge 
of one arch, the other, began in 1832, a suspension-bridge. 
There are several dissenting meeting-houses in the town : 
that of the Independents is very large. There are a na- 
tional school, an infant school, and several Sunday schools. 
The population of Llandovery in 1831 was 1706: that of 
the whole parish of Llandingat 2465. The market on Sa- 
turday is well attended. There are six annual fairs. 
Llandovery was formerly a contributary borough to Caer- 
marthen. 

The living of Llandingat is a vicarage, with the chapelry 
of I.Ian Fair y Brynn annexed ; and is in the gift of the 
bishop of St David's. This living was held above two hun- 
dred years since by the Rev. Rees Prichard, known as the 
vicar of Llandovery, and author of a very popular collection 
of religious poems, called ' Canwyll y Cymry' ('the Welsh- 
man's Candle'), but more generally known as ' Llyfr y 
Ficer' (' the Vicar's Book') : it is the companion to the Bible 
in almost every Welsh cottage. An endowment left by Mr. 
Prichard for the maintenance of a free- school has been by 
some means lost, and the property has reverted to his de- 
scendants. 

There is supposed to have been a Roman station in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Llandovery, at Llan Fair y 
Brynn ; and the supposition has been confirmed by the 
discovery of several Roman antiquities : but the rise of the 
town of Llandovery is rather to be ascribed to the erection 
of its castle, which it is likely was built by some of the 
Norman barons who invaded the country soon after the 
conquest. The castle was ruined during the civil wars of 
the 1 7th century. There are some remains of it on a hill 
on the west side of the Bran, consisting of part of the keep 
and some outworks. 

Llangadock, or Llan Gadog Fawr, is in the vale of Towy, 
near the junction of the Sawddy with that river. It is just 
to the right of a branch-road leading from Trecastle to 

* The eaette of Dynevor, and eren a part of the town of Llannilorawr, ere 
lp the pari»h, of Uandeveyton : pojroletton 230. 
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Llandilo-vawr. about 84 miles from Llandilo-vawr. It is in 

• delightful situation, and has a very respectable appear- 
ance, several of the houses being good buildings. The 
church is an old and substantial edifice. There is a modem 
bridge of five arches over the Towy. There are several 
dissenting meeting-houses. There was once a baronial 
castle here, but no part of it now exists. The population 
of the parish in 1831 was 2476. Coal and limestone are 
worked in the neighbourhood. The coal is cent partly by 
canal to Swansea, and exported from thence. The living is 
a vicarage in the gift of the bishop of St. David's. The 
church is dedicated to St. Cadog, whence the name of the 
town is derived. 

Newcastle Emlyn is so united with the borough of Adpar 
in Cardiganshire, that they are usually considered as one 
town, and both are commonly included under the name of 
Newcastle. They stand on the banks of the Teify or Teivi ; 
Newcastle on the left or south bank, and Adpar on the right 
or north bank, and form an irregular street nearly a mile 
long. The houses are in general well built. There is no 
particular trade carried on in the place; but it forms a 
centre for the sale of cattle for the English market ; and in 
the spring the sea-side barley of Cardiganshire, which is in 
high repute, is sold here for seed. Stone coal and culm 
are brought by land from the southern part of the county 
of Caertnarthen, and bituminous coal from Cardigan, to 
which it is brought by sea. There are eleven cattle-fairs 
in the year. {Boundary Reports.) 

Newcastle is 229 miles from London, through Llandovery 
and Lampeter. It is in the parish of Kennarth, which had, 
in 1831, 1935 inhabitants, of whom it is likely nearly one- 
half are in the hamlet of Emlyn, which includes the town. 
The chapel at Newcastle is a neat modern building. There 
are some dissenting places of worship. 

The hamlet of Emlyn, in which Newcastle is, was in- 
cluded by the Reform Act in the borough of Adpar, as 
contributory to Cardigan. Newcastle was antiently called 
Din as Emlyn (city of Emlyn), and took its name of New- 
castle from its fortress being rebuilt by Sir Rhys ap Thomas, 
in the reign of Henry VII. The situation of this castle, on 
a sort of peninsula formed by a bend of the Teivi, is very 
picturesque ; the arched gateway, supported by two octagon 
towers, which faces the town, is a striking object. The 
greater part of the building has disappeared. There is a 
salmon-leap on the Teifl, a short distance below Newcastle. 

The village of St. Clear's, nine miles from Caermarthen 
towards Milford, exports a considerable quantity of corn, 
butter, and other agricultural produce. The parish had 
in 1831 a population of 1083. There are some remains of 
an alien priory of Cluniac monks formerly existing here, 
a cell to St. Martin de Campis at Paris. St. Clear's had 
once a strong castle, the site of which is indicated by an 
artificial mound of earth. 

Division* for Ecclesiastical and Legal purposes. — This 
county is in the diocese of St. David's, and for the roost part 
in the archdeaconry of Caermarthen ; a very small part is 
in the archdeaconry of Cardigan. The number of parishes, 
according to the population returns, is 76; but in the 

• Beauties of England and Wales' this statement is charged 
as incorrect, and the number pf parishes is given at 78, 
with 12 chapelries in addition. The county is in the South 
Wales circuit ; the assizes are held at Caermarthen, also 
the Epiphany, Easter, and Michaelmas sessions ; the mid- 
summer sessions are held at Llandilo-vawr. 

Caermarthenshire returns two members to parliament ; 
before the Reform Act it returned only one. Caermarthen 
with Llanelly returns one member ; and Newcastle is united 
With Adpar (Cardiganshire) as a contributory borough to 
Cardigan. Caermarthen is the chief place of county elec- 
tion ; the polling stations are Caermarthen, Llandilo-vawr, 
Llandovery, Newcastle-Emlyn, St. Clear's, Llanelly, Llan- 
- sawcl. 

History, Antiquities, $c— In the most antient period to 
which the authentic history of this country reaches, it was 
inhabited by a British tribe, to whom the geographer Ptolemy 
gives the name of Demette (Aij^qrat), among whose towns 
he mentions Maridunum (Mapiiovvov), or Caer-raarthcn. 
The Demetm were subdued, it is likely, by Julius Fronti- 
nus, the subjugator of the warlike Silures, the neighbours 
of the Demette. To this Roman general are ascribed two 
Roman roads, the Via Julia Maritima, and the Via Julia 
Montana, which cross this county, the first near the coast, 
probably through Neath and Loughor (Glamorganshire), 



and Caermarthen ; the second, more inland, by Llsngadfl 
and Llandilo-vawr. These roads seem to have usitad 
Maridunum (Caermarthen), and thence to have bees* «o 
tinued to the neighbourhood of Menapia (St. David's), pr 
bably in a direction nearly due west Other Roman roju 
have been traced. Near Llanboidy, west of Caerm»x1-ru?, 
are the remains of a British or Roman camp, at the eBttan 
of which, in 1692, were found 200 Roman silver coins, c 
early date, buried in two leaden boxes just under the surfio 
of the ground. 

Besides Maridunum there seems to have been anotb« 
Roman station at Llanfair y Brynn, near Llandovery (we 
above): this station has been ascertained by the Dumber 
of roads meeting here, and by various Roman anticjximt* 
dug up ; but its name is not known, though it is supposed 
to nave been of some importance. 

After the departure or the Romans this district was in- 
cluded in the principality of Ceredigion (Cardigan) ; bat in 
the 9th century it was subject to Rhodri Mawr, or Roderick 
the Great, who united the whole of Wales into one kingdom. 
Upon the division of his territories among his three son*. 
Ceredigion, including Caermarthenshire and nearly all tbe 
rest of South Wales, fell to the lot of Cadell, the seat of 
whose government was at Dinas Fawr, or Dynevor, where 
Rhodri had built a palace. J 

The division of Wales among the sons of Rhodri was a 
fatal step ; dissensions broke out among the brothers ; Ca- 
dell conquered Powis (a district between the Wye and the 
Severn), the heritage of his brother Merfyn. He was him- 
self subsequently attacked by his other brother Anarawd, 
king -of Gwynedd, or North Wales; and in this war Caer- 
marthenshire was ravaged by Anarawd with a powerful 
force supported by some Saxon auxiliaries. Cadell was 
succeeded in 907 by his son Hywel, who subsequently 
united the whole of Wales under his sceptre ; and became, 
under the name of Hywel Dda (or Howell the Good), ' 
celebrated as the legislator of his kingdom. A fresh divi- 
sion of the kingdom after Hywel's death brought new [ 
troubles ; the occasional re-unions which resulted from mere 
force were not permanent ; and to the misery of these civil 
broils were added the ravages of Danish invaders. In 
these contests Caermarthenshire had its share; and two 
remarkable engagements were fought within its borders : 
one in 1020, at Abergwili, near Caermarthen, in which 
Llewelyn, at that time sovereign of the whole of Wales, 
defeated and slew a Scottish adventurer, Run, who, per- t 
sonating one of the Welsh princes, had raised a force among 
the disaffected chieftains ; another in 1021, in which Lie- / 
welyn defeated two native princes, who were supported 
against him by the Irish and Scots, but fell himself in the 
action through treachery. This battle was fought near 
Caermarthen. Throughout these contests Dynevor con- 
tinued to be the seat of government for South Wales. 

Some years after the conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans, the great feudal lords, whose possessions bordered 
upon Wales, began a series of encroachments upon tbe 
principality of South Wales, by which it was gradually 
reduced to the counties of Caermarthen and Cardigan ; 
even these were for some time in the possession of Henry L 
of England. During this possession it is likely that several 
of the castles built by the Norman barons had their origin ; 
some of them may have been erected during earlier en- 
croachments on the territory. A considerable part of tbe 
principality of Dynevor was given up by Henry I. to s 
Welsh prince who laid claim to it, and whom Henry found 
himself unable to subdue. This prince appears however to 
have been a feudal subject of the crown of England. He 
was subsequently again involved in hostilities with the 
English. The castles of the Norman lords were several of 
them taken and partially demolished ; some of them were 
afterwards recovered by the Normans and repaired. Gra- 
dually the princes of Wales sunk into the character of 
subjects of England, and their hostilities with each other 
and with the neighbouring Norman lords assume more the 
character of the struggles between a powerful and restless no- 
bility for territory or pre-eminence than of the resistance of 
one nation to the aggression of another. In the wars between 
Llewelyn, prince of North Wales, and Henry III., Caer- 
marthenshire became the scene of contest ; and in a severe 
action, the English, who were besieging Dynevor castle, 
were entirely defeated by the troops of Llewelyn, aided by 
some chieftains of South Wales. In the final contest be- 
tween Llewelyn and Edward I. the Welsh were entirely 
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defeated near Llandilovawr, and Llewelyn was subsequently 
beset by the English and lulled while apart from his army. 
When the complete subjugation of Wales took place in the 
reign of Edward I.. Caermarthen became the seat of courts 
of law which that prince established for South Wales. The 
■subsequent revolts of the natives were repressed and punished 
as acts of treason. During the revolt of Owain Glyndwr, a.t 
at subsequent period, Caermarthen castle was taken by a 
body of French sent to support that chieftain. 

Of the troublous period which preceded the conquest of 
South Wales this county possesses several memorials in the 
baronial castles, the remains of which are so numerous. 
Those of Caermarthen Kidwelly, Laugharne, Dynevor, 
Carreg Cennen, Llandovery, Llangadock, Emlyn, and St. 
Clear's, have been already noticed. Two call for notice 
here, LlanstufFan, or Llan Stophan, on a rock of great 
height on the right bank of the Towy, near its mouth ; and 
Dryslwyn, in the vale of Towy, on the right bank of the 
river between Llandilo-vawr and Caermarthen. Llan Ste- 
ptian castle commands the entrance of the river ; and from 
it there is a fine prospect on the one side towards Caermar- 
then, and on the other towards Tenby in Pembrokeshire, 
across a fine bay. The ruins are not very considerable, but 
they form a most picturesque object, whether viewed from 
the land or the water ; and there is sufficient of them to 
show that the area enclosed by the castle walls must have 
been large. 

Of the monastic institutions of this county there are 
scarcely any remains of note. The ecclesiastical ruins at 
Caermarthen, Kidwelly, and St. Clear's, have been men- 
tioned ; to these we may add Tallagh or Talley abbey, in the 
vale of the Gothy, founded by Rhuys ap Gruff) d, prince of 
South Wales, who died a.d. 1197, for Prssraonstratensian 
canons, possessing a gross yearlvr evenue, at the dissolution, 
of 153/. 1*. 4d., or 136/. 9». 7<i. clear; and Albalanda or 



Whiteland Cistertian abbey, on the left bank of the TaW, 

the time of whose foundation is disputed ; its yearly revenue 
at the dissolution was 153/. 17*. 2d. gross, or 135/. 3s. 6rf. 
clear. Neither of these ruins are remarkable. 

In the civil war of the 1 7th century this county, together 
with those of Pembroke and Cardigan, was held for the 
king by Richard Earl of Carberry. The parliamentary 
forces opposed to him were commanded by General Laug- 
harne, who took from the royalists the castles of Caermar- 
then and Laugharne. At a subsequent period Laugharne 
deserted to the royalists; and upon his defeat with his 
coadjutors by Colonel H or ton, several skirmishes took place 
in Caermarthenshire as the defeated party retreated towards 
Pembroke castle, where they were besieged by Cromwell, 
and forced to surrender. 

(Beauties of England and Wales; Malkin's Sketchts of 
South Wales; Carlisle's Top. Diet, of Wales; Arrowsroith's 
Map, and Greenough's Geological Map of England and 
Wales ; Conybeare and Phillips's Geology of England and 
Wales; Parliamentary Reports; and Paterson's Roads.) 

Statistics. — Population. Caermarthenshire is chiefly an 
agricultural county. Of 23,361 males 20 years of age and 
upwards, residing within the county in 1831, it was found 
that 12,749 were engaged in agricultural pursuits, and only 
292 in manufactures or making machinery. The latter num- 
ber were chiefly employed in weaving woollens, and were not 
confined to any particular part of the county, being so dis- 
persed that not more than fourteen weavers resided in any 
one place. The number of persons so employed was about 
260. Machinery for weaving is constructed at Llanelly 
and Llangeler. 

The following summary of the population as it existed in 
May, 1831, shows the number of inhabitants and their occu- 
pations in each hundred, &c, of the county. 
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Totals . 


18,920 


20,719 


186 


504 


9,987 


5,299 


5,433 


48,683 


52,057 


100,740 


23.361 



The absolute population of Caermarthenshire at each of 
the four enumerations made in this century was : — 



Mulei. 



1801 
1811 
1821 
18.11 



Frnalei. 



Total. 

67,317 
77,217 
90,239 
100,740 



bc. ner < 

1470 
16-86 
11-54 



Cent 



43,577 46,662 
48,633 52,057 
Showing an increase between the first and last enumera- 
tions of 33,423 persons, or nearly 50 per cent., which is 
somewhat below the general rate of increase throughout 
England. 

County Expenses, Crime, fyc— The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor at the three periods of 

1811 were £'3,548 being an average of 6s. lrf.lfor each 
1821 „ 27,283 „ 6 0 >inhabi- 

1831 „ 33,598 „ 6 8 Itant. 

The sum expended for this purpose in the year ending 
the 25th March, 1 834, was 33,755/. 4*., which on the sup- 
position that the population has gone on increasing since 
1831 at the same rate of increase as in the ten preceding 
years, is an average of 6s. 5d. for each inhabitant. All 
these averages are below those for the whole of England 
and Wales. 

The sum raised within the county for poors' rate, county 



rate, and other local purposes, in the year ending 25th 
March, 1833, was 44,587?. In the same year there was 
expended — £. s. 

For the relief of the poor . . 36,251 19 
In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 1,377 4 
For other purposes . . . . 7,363 15 

£44,992 18 

The descriptions of property assessed for local purposes 
are not distinguished in the returns made up for the year 
ending March, 1834. The total amount levied in that year 
was 43,994/., and tho expenditure was as follows : — 
For the relief of the poor . . . 33,755 0 
In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 1,850 3 
For other purposes .... 7,807 17 

£47,413 4 

A saving has therefore been effected of nearly 7 per cent, 
in the expense of relieving the poor, but the other expenses 
have increased, and therefore the saving on the whole 
amount is only about 3$ per cent. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Caermarthenshire, in 
1829, was 10, and the length of roads under their charge 
319 miles: the annual income arising from the tolls and 
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parish composition was 7llB/.,''and the annual expenditure 
6148/. 

The county expenditure for various purposes, exclusive 
of the relief of the poor, was 2480/. Ot. 1 1 \d. in 1 833. The 
sum levied for county rate, in 1833, was 4500/. 

The number of persons charged with criminal offences in 
Caermarthenshire, in the three septennial periods ending 
with 1820, 1827, and 1834, were 164, 147, and 263 respec- 
tively, being an average of 23 annually in the first period, 
of 21 in the second, and of 38 in the third period. The 
numbers of persons tried at quarter-sessions in 1831, 1832, 
and 1833, were 23, 33, and 11 respectively. Of these the 
number who had committed 

Felonies were . 
Misdemeanors . . 
Of whom were convicted 
Acquitted . • 

The total number of persons charged with crimes at the 
assizes and sessions, in 1835, was 38; of these 4 were 
offences against the person, 8 against property committed 
with violence, and 26 offences against property committed 
without violence ; of which 1 9 were eases of simple larceny, 
1 of arson, 6 of robbery and housebreaking : there were 
3 cases of murder. Of the persons charged with offences 
only 3 were females. 

Of these, 14 could read and write, 5 could read only, and 
16 could neither read nor write, in which latter number all 
the females are included ; the degree of instruction of the 
remaining 3 could not be ascertained. The proportion of 
the offenders to the population in 1835 was 1 in 2651. 

There is one savings-bank in the county ; the number of 
depositors and amount of deposits on the 20th November, 
1832, 1833, and 1834, were respectively, — 

1833. 1833. 1834. 
Number of depositors . 281 259 278 

Amount of deposits . . £ 8535 7653 7902 
Education. — The following abstract of the number of 
schools, &c, in Caermarthenshire, is taken from parlia- 
mentary returns on the subject given in 1835 : — 

Schools. Scholars. Total. 

Infant Schools 5 

Number of infants at such schools, ages 
from 2 to 7 years, sex not specified . 130 



Daily Schools 161 

Number of children at such schools, ages 
from 4 to 14 years:— 

Males 

Females .... 

Sex not specified . 



130 



5875 



Schools .... 166 

Total of children under daily instruction 6005 

Sunday Schools 207 

Number of children and others at such 
schools :— 

Males 3771 

Females .... 3101 
Sex not specified . 11,544 



18,416 

Those children who are both in the Sunday schools and 
the day schools are entered twice in the foregoing abstract. 

Maintenance of Schoolt. 
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746 
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1 
13 
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4 

199 
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90 
3984 
364 


*6 
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308 
88 


Total... 


93 


1081 | 919 


18,596 


131 


4438 


7 


396 



Schools established by Dissenters included in the above. 

Schools. Scholars. 

Infant schools — — 

Daily schools 11 400 

Sunday schools 138 12.739 

Two boarding schools are included among the 161 daily 
schools. 

The schools established since 1818 are — 
Infant and other daily schools 65, containing 2945 scholars. 
Sunday schools ... 178, „ 16,668 „ 



Lending libraries of book* are attached to four school* fa 

the county. 

CAERNARVON or CAER-YU-ARFON (the town 
or fortress in Arfon), a town in North Wales, upon tbe 
' ""Menai Strait, the capital of the county to which it gives 
name, 235 miles from London, by Shrewsbury and Bala. 
It is in 53° 9' N. lat. and 4° 14' W. long. 

The remains of the Roman station Segontium (//>«. 
Anton.), known by the name of Caer-seiont, are intersected 
by the road leading to the church of Llanbeblig, in which 
parish Caernarvon stands. They are about a mile from the 
town, and consist of some fragments of the wall. The in- 
closure was of an oblong form, and comprehended about six 
or seven acres, on the summit of a small elevation on tlae 
east or right bank of the river Seiont. A Roman road is 
still traceable leading to Dinas Dinorddwig, a Roman sta- 
tion a few miles to the E. On the west bank of the Setoat 
is a Roman fort still nearly entire. The walls are about 
1 1 or 12 feet high and 6 feet thick, with three parallel rows 
of circular holes about three inches in diameter running all 
round the walls. Where the facings are dilapidated the 
peculiarity of Roman masonry is easily discoverable. Near 
one corner of the work is a heap of stones which once formed 
a circular tower, and the foundations of similar towers are 
visible at the other corners. 

The present town of Caernarvon is probably the repre- 
sentative of the native town, which was adjacent to the Ro- 
man station. The situation appeared to Edward I. a favour- 
able one for erecting a fortress to curb his newly conquered 
subjects, the Welsh. In 1282 he commenced the building 
of Caernarvon castle, and it has been said, notwithstanding 
its extent, to have been built within a year ; a more authentic 
record, however,' speaks of its building as having occupied 
twelve years, and the revenues of the archbishopric of 
York (which was kept vacant for a time to serve this turn; 
were appropriated to defray the cost : the walls of Segon- 
tium furnished a part of the materials ; limestone was 
brought from Anglesey, and other materials from Vaenol, 
between Caernarvon and Bangor. John de Havering was 
appointed the first governor, and was to keep up a gar- 
rison of 80 men. In this castle, in 1284, the first Euglish 
' Prince of Wales,' afterwards tho unhappy Edward II., was 
born. 

Upon arising of the Welsh in 1294, under Madoc, an 
illegitimate son of Llewelyn, prince of Wales, Caernarvon 
castle and town were taken by the insurgents, the English 
inhabitants massacred, and the place burnt In the insur- 
rection of Owain Glyndwr it was defended for the king 
Henry IV. by two Welsh captains, to whom it had been in- 
trusted. In the civil war of Charles I. and the parliament 
the castle, which was in the hands of the royalists, was taken 
by captain Swanley, a parliamentarian, with 400 prisoners 
and a quantity of arms, ammunition, and other booty. It 
was soon however retaken by the royalists. In 1646 it was 
again besieged by the parliamentary forces under generals 
My t ton and Laugharne ; and Lord Byron, the governor, was 
reduced to surrender, though upon honourable terms. In 
1648 General Mytton was besieged here by a force under 
Sir John Owen, but the approach of a superior force obliged 
Sir John to raise the siege, and his defeat shortly afterwards 
led to the entire submission of North Wales to the par- 
liament. 

Caernarvon occupies a peninsula formed by the Menu 
strait on the north and west sides, and the Seiont on the 
south. The town is walled : the walls are defended by round 
towers, and had originally only two gates : other openings 
have been subsequently made to form a communication with 
the suburbs on the east, which have so far increased as to 
make a new town. The town walls unite with the castle, 
which is on the south side of the town on the banks of the 
Seiont ; the streets are narrow but regularly laid out. cross- 
ing at right angles, and are well paved and lighted. The 
quay is on the south side of the castle, extending along the 
Seiont, and there is a terrace outside the town wall and 
along the shore of the Menai, extending from the quay to the 
north side of the town. There is also a pier projecting into 
the Seiont. 

The town-hall is over one of the antient gates of the town. 
The county hall, in which the assizes are held, is a commo- 
dious building inside ; the county prison is small. There 
are a new market-house and a corn-market, formerly used 
as the general market-house and shambles. The chapel of 
ease for Caernarvon is in the parish of Llanbeblig, (the 
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hurch, of which is at some distance), and has been much 
nlarged and improved of late years. 

The external walls of the castle are nearly entire, enclos- 
ing a space of three acres, of an oblong shape: they are 
rom eight to ten feet thick, and have within their thick- 
less a covered gallery with loop-holes for the discharge of 
irrows. There are in the circuit of the walls numerous em- 
>attled towers with turrets : these towers are by no means 
>f uniform shape, some are pentagonal, while others have 
six or eight sides. The Eagle tower, so called from the 
Igure of an eagle carved on it in stone (supposed to be of 
Roman origin, and transported here from the ruins of So- 
?ontium), contained the' apartment in which Edward II. 
was born. The principal entry to the castle is by a gate- 
way originally defended by four portcullises, under a massy 
tower, on the front of which is a statue of Edward* I. in a 
menacing posture; another is called Queen's- gate, from 
Eleanor, the queen of Edward I., having entered by this gate 
when she came here to lie in. The interior of the eastle is 
much dilapidated. 

The population of the parish of Llanbeblig in 1831 was 
7642, of whom the bailiffs computed 6877 to be within the 
boundaries of the borough of Caernarvon, but these l<oun- 
daries extend in some directions two miles from the town. 
There is no manufacture of any importance : the chief trade 
is the exportation of copper ore and of slates from the quar- 
ries of Llanberris and Llanllyfni in the interior. The trade 
has been much enlarged since the removal of the coast 
duty upon slates. Some coast trade is- carried on with Li- 
verpool, Bristol, London, and Ireland, and there is a little 
foreign trade. The port has been much improved, and 
there is a rail-road from the slate- quarries of Llanllyfni to 
the towu. Carlisle's ' Top. Diet of Wales' assigns to Caer- 
narvon two weekly markets, Wednesday and Saturday, but 
other authorities speak only of the Saturday market. There 
are Ave annual fairs. Some of the inhabitants are engaged 
in fishing. 

Caernarvon is resorted to as a bathing-place, and many 
genteel families reside in the town and neighbourhood. 
There is a handsome hotel built by the marquis of Angle- 
sey, with sea-water baths attached to it. There is also a 
small theatre, a large national school, and several dissent- 
ing meeting-houses. 

Caernarvon received the first royal charter which Edward 
I. granted to Wales. The mayor is, for the time being, 
deputy-governor of the castle. Caernarvon, in conjunction 
with its contributory boroughs, Pwllheli, Nevin, Cricceith, 
Conwy, and Bangor, (the last added by the reform act.) 
sends one member to parliament. (Beauties of England and 
Wale*; Bingley's and Evans's Tour*, Population Return*, 
Boundary Report*.) 

CAERNARVONSHIRE is situated at the extremity 
of the main land of Wales, being farther to the N.W. than 
any other county, except the island of Anglesey. It is be- 
tween 52" 47' and 53° 21' N. 1st., and 3° 40* and 40° 45' W. 
lonjr.. and is bounded on the N. by the Irish sea ; on the 
N.W., by the Menai strait, which separates it from Angle- 
sey, and by Caernarvon bay : on the S., it is bounded by 
the great bay of Cardigan, which forms on this coast the 
smaller bays of Aberdaron, Hell's Mouth, Ceiriad Road, 
and St. Tudwal's Road : on the S.E. it is bounded by Me- 
rionethshire, and on the E. by Denbighshire, from which, 
for a large part of the boundary, it is separated by the river 
Conwy. Caernarvonshire is thus on every side, except the 
E. and S.E , washed by the sea; and toward the laud the 
boundary is for the most part formed by two streams, the 
Conwy and another stream which separates Caernarvon- 
shire from Merionethshire. There are three detached por- 
tions on the east or Denbighshire side of the Conwy : one of 
these, at the mouth of the river, comprehends the promon- 
tories of Great Orme's Head and Little Orme's Head. The 
form of the county is an irregular oblong, having its greater 
diameter or length from N.E. to S.W., 54 or 55 miles ; 
and its greatest breadth, at right angles to tlie above, about 
21 or 22 miles. The county contains 544 square miles, or 
348,160 acres. It is the smallest of tha Welsh counties, 
with the exception of Radnor, Anglesey, and Flint. The 
population of the whole county in 1831 was 60,500. 

Cmut and Islands, Surface, Hydrography, and Commu- 
nication*.— -There are no remarkable headlands on the 
coast, except Great Orme's Head, near the mouth of the 
Conwy. Penmaen-mawr, a lofty mountain, rises abruptly 
from the beach, between Conwy and Bangor ; the high road 



winds along its side. From the foot of Penmaen-mawr the 
Lavan sands extend towards Bangor, and contract the navi 
gable part of the otherwise wide N.E. entrance of the Menai 
channel. S.W. of Caernarvon a tongue of low land projects 
into the Menai, and, with its connected sands, narrows the 
navigation of that channel in the S.W. entrance. .For several 
miles S.W. from this tongue of land the shore is low, bat 
though the mountains afterwards approach the sea, the shore 
is not steep until we approach the S.W. extremity of the 
county, where the Braich y Pwll, the promontory of the Can- 
cani (K«ytaviiv atpov) of Ptolemy abruptly rises from the 
ocean. Before reaching this craggy coast, there are nume- 
rous little creeks or inlets which form safe retreats for the 
fishermen of the coast ; about this part is abundance of 
samphire, which sheep and cattle eagerly feed on and grow 
very fat. The fish caught hereabouts are the herring, 
the lobster, and the dory. Opposite to the headland of 
Braich y Pwll is the small island of Bardsey, on which wag 
a religious establishment of very early date. 

The south-eastern boundary of the county between the 
two extremities is more irregular than that to the N.W. : 
nearly half of it is washed by the sea. From Braich y Pwll 
eastward are the bay of Aberdaron, the headland of Pen- 
rhyn, with the island of Ynys Gwylan, the dangerous bay 
of Hell's Mouth, and the headland Penrhyn Du. From 
this headland the coast stretches to the N.E., being for the 
most part low and sandy, especially at the point where Caer- 
narvonshire and Merionethshire meet, where a sandy inlet 
or wash is traversed by one or two streams which here find 
an outlet to the sea. Across these sands, a portion of which 
have been reclaimed from the sea, is a passage dangerous 
indeed, but shorter than round the head of the inlet Not 
far from the promontory of Penrhyn Du are the two small 
islands of St. Tudwal : on the larger of the two, now inha- 
bited only by sheep and rabbits, and, in the season, by puf- 
fins, was formerly a religious house dedicated to St Tudwal. 

Caernarvonshire is traversed in its whole length by moun- 
tains, some of which are the loftiest in South Britain. From 
the western side of the mouth of the Conwy the mountains 
run S.W., receding gradually from the coast, and presenting 
in succession the following summits : Tal-y-Fan and Pen- 
maenmawr (1540 feet), Carnedd Llewelyn (3471 feet), Car- 
nedd Dafydd (3429 feet). Glider Vechan and Glider Vawr, 
Snowdon (3557 feet, the highest mountain in South Britain). 
From Snowdon the mountains vary their direction a little, 
so as gradually to approach the coast ; the chief summits 
are Craig Goch, Bwlch Mawr (16/3 feet), Gyrngoch, and 
Rivell (1867 feet), which is close upon the shore. These 
-summits may be considered as belonging to the main range 
of the Caernarvonshire or Snowdonian mountains. From 
the main mass of Snowdon a branch, running in the direc- 
tion of the town of Caernarvon, has the summit Moel Eilio 
(2366 feet). Other branches from the central mass occupy 
the greatest part of the interior of the county, and extend 
into Merionethshire. 

The following description of Snowdon is from Mr. Pen- 
nant's Tour in Wales (vol. ii. p. 1 70 seq., 2nd edit Lond. 
1784). ' In the course of our ascent saw on our left above 
the cwm (valley) Moel-y-Cynghorion, or the Hill of Coun- 
cil. Pass through Bwlch y Maes emn, and skirt the side 
•f Snowdon till we reach Bwlch y Cwm Brwynog, where the 
ascent becomes very difficult by reason of its vast steep- 
ness. People here usually quit their horses. We began a 
toilsome march, clambering among the rocks. On the left 
were the precipices over Cwm Brwynog, with Llyn (the 
pool) au yr/trddwy at their foot : on our right were those 
over the small lakes Llyn Glas, Llyn y Nadroedd and Llyn 
Coch. The last is the highest on this side of the mountain, 
and on whose margins we were told that, in fairy days, those 
diminutive gentry kept their revels. This space between 
preeipice ana precipice forms a short and no very agreeable 
isthmus, till we reached a verdant expanse which gave us 
some respite before we laboured up another series of broken 
erags ; after these is a second smooth tract, which reaches 
almost to the summit, which, by way of pre-eminence, is 
styled Y Wyddfa, or the Conspicuous : it rises almost to a 
joint, or, at least, there is but room for a circular wall of 
oose stones, within which travellers usually take their 
repast. 

" The mountain from hence seems propped by four vast 
buttresses, between which are four deep cwm* or hollows ; 
each, excepting one, had one or more lakes lodged in its 
distant bottom. The nearest was tfynnon Litis, or the green 

Vol. VI.— Q 
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ti>eU, lying immediately below us. One of the company had 
the curiosity to descend a very bad way to a jutting rock 
that impended over the monstrous precipice, and he seemed 
like Mercury ready to take his flight from the summit of 
Atlas. The waters of Ffynnon Lias from this height ap- 
peared black and unfathomable, and the edges quite green. 
From thence is a succession of bottoms surrounded by the 
most lofty and rugged hills, the greatest part of whose sides 
are quite mural, and form the most magnificent amphi- 
theatre in nature. The Wyddfa is on one side; Crib y 
Distill, with its serrated tops, on another; Crib Coch, a 
ridge of fiery redness, appears beneath the preceding ; and 
opposite to it is the boundary called Lliwedd. Another 
very singular support to this mountain is Y clawdd Coch, 
rising into a sharp ridge, so narrow as not to afford breadth 
even for a path. 

' The view from this exalted scene is unbounded. In a 
former tour I saw from it the county of Chester, the high 
hills of Yorkshire, part of the north of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; a plain view of the Isle of Man ; and that of 
Anglesey lay extended like a map beneath us, with every 
rill visible. I took much pains to see this prospect to ad- 
vantage ; sat up at a farm on the west till about twelve, 
and walked up the whole way. The night was remarkably 
fine and starry ; towards mora the stars faded away, and 
left a short interval of darkness, which was soon dispersed 
by the dawn of day. The body of the sun appeared most 
distinct, with the rotundity of the moon, before it rose high 
enough to render its beams too brilliant for our sight The 
sea, which bounded the western part, was gilt by its beams, 
first in slender streaks, at length glowed with redness. 
The prospect was disclosed to us like the gradual drawing 
up of a curtain in an amphitheatre. We saw more and 
more, till the heat became so powerful as to attract the 
mists from the various lakes, which in a slight degree 
obscured the prospect. The shadow of the mountain was 
flung many miles, and showed its bicapitated form ; the 
Wyddfa making one, Crib y Distill the other. I counted 
this time between twenty and thirty lakes, either in this 
county or Meirionydd (Merioneth) shire. The day proved 
so excessively hot, that my journey edit me the skin of the 
lower part of my face before I reaehed the resting-place, 
after the fatigue of the morning. 

' On this day the sky was obscured very soon after I got 
up. A vast mist enveloped the whole circuit of the moun- 
tain. The prospect down was horrible. It gave the idea of 
a number of abysses, concealed by a thick smoke, furiously 
circulating around us. Very often a gust of wind formed 
an opening in the clouds, which gave a fine and distinct 
visto of lake and valley. Sometimes they opened only in 
one place; at others in many at once, exhibiting a most 
strange and perplexing sight of water, fields, rocks or 
chasms in fifty different places. They then closed at once, 
and left us involved in darkness; in a small space they 
would separate again, and fly in wild eddies round the 
middle of the mountains, and expose, in parts, both tops 
and bases clear to our view.* ■» 

The name of Snowdon is the Saxon translation (Snaj>- 
bune, Snow-mountain) of the antient Welsh name Creigie 
'r Eira, according to Pennant. 

From the small size and peninsular form of this county, 
and the consequent nearness of the mountains to the sea, 
the rivers are small though very numerous. Many of them 
rise from or expand into lakes, which bear the general 
native name of Llyn, lake or pool. 

The Conwy or Cyn-wy, i. e. 'chief water' (the Toisobius 
of Ptolemy), rises in that part of the county which lies 
between Merioneth and Denbighshire. Llyn Conwy, from 
which it flows, is one of the largest sheets of witter in 
the county, being about a mile long and three-quarters 
of a mile broad, surrounded with deep bogs and masses 
of rock, and producing a sort of char or red trout. From 
the south corner of this lake the river flows with grant ra- 
pidity, and making a circuit runs first north-east and then 
north-west, being swelled by many small streams from the 
neighbouring hills,— the Serw from Llyn Serw, theClettwr, 
and the Avon Hwch, on the right ; the Machno, and the 
Ledau or Lleder, on the left. The fall of the Machno forms 
one of the finest though not the largest cataracts in 
Wales: close to the junction of this stream there are 
two falls of the Conwy, one above the junction, and one 
below. There are rapids in the Lleder just above its junc- 
tion. From the junction of the Lleder the Conwy turns 



to the north, which continues to be its genera. 1 dire* 
till its outfall. It receives on the left the Llasywy , vr 
rises in Ffynnon Llugwy, under the mountain Catra 
Dafydd, and receives the water of two small lakes i 
Capel Curig. This Llugwy forms several very pictttre* 
falls a few miles below Capel Curig. Below the j aaxaetku 
the Llugwy the Conwy passes the town of Liana, wat (TS 
bighshire), where the navigation commences, and. secei 
on the left several streams which flow from the Ilyns 
lakes of Caernarvonshire, and render it navigable to ve» 
of above 100 tons, with freights of timber ana slates. .Nt 
its outfall the river widens into an testuary, and flows nxtd 
the walls of Conwy Castle into the Irish Sea. Its lenpu 
about 28 or 30 miles, for 12 or 13 of which it ia navigable 

The Glas Llyn rises from the Ffynnon Lias, and flows '.\ 
the most part to the south-west into Cardigan bay, oetsrt?-_ 
Cricceith (Caern.) and Harlech (Merioneth.). Near n 
source it forms a cascade of about 300 feet, and is a.1 toj^er; -: 
one of the most romantic rivers of Wales. It passes throt-; 
Llyn Gwynan and Llyn y Dinas, two lakes in a most beau- 
tiful valley. The sands at the mouth of this river were ver 
extensive, forming a wash called Traeth Mawr, which -bi. 
dangerous to passengers. In 1625 n design was formed fe 
an embankment, which should shutout the sea and gain tt: 
extent of surface for agricultural purposes. The de-sign w*j 
not carried into effect then, but has been since executed b* j 
a private individual, W. A. Madocks, Esq. The «hd< 
course of the Glas Llyn is about 16 or 17 miles. It is nan- ( 
gable to Pont Aberglasllyn. 

The Gwrfai rises on the west side of Snowdon, and Bon 
north-west through Llyn Cywellyn into the Menai, south- 1 
west of Caernarvon. The Seiont, rising from the same 
mountain, flows in a similar direction through the two lake* 
of Llanberris into the Menai at Caernarvon : the Llymi. which 
has its source also in Snowdon, flows west through laic; 
Llynnieu-Nanlle into Caernarvon bay: and the Ogwer 
rises in Mount Trevaen, and flows through Llyn Og-wen 
into the Menai near Bangor. The Seiont, which has pro- 
bably the longest course, hardly exceeds IS miles in length. 

* The quantity of water,' says Mr. Pennant, * which Son 
from the lakes of Snowdonia is very considerable ; so much, 
that I doubt not but collectively they would exceed tin 
waters of the Thames, before it meets the flux of the ocean.' 

There are no canals in Caernarvonshire. A rail-ro«i 
connects the Penrhy n slate quarries with Port Penrhyn, neat 
Bangor ; and another connects the slate quarries of the valt 
of Nanlle with Caernarvon. The parliamentary road bom 
London through Shrewsbury to Holyhead crosses th« 
county in a north-west direction from the river Conwy, 
near Bettws y Coed, to the suspension-bridge over the 
Menai near Bangor. From this road there is a branch on 
the right from Bettws to Llanrwst and Conwy, and another 
branch on the left from Capel Curig to Caermarthen. The 
mail road from Chester to Holyhead enters this county at 
Conwy, where it crosses the river by a new suspension- 
bridge, and runs along the side of Penmaen-mawr to Ban- 
gor, with a branch from Bangor to Caernarvon. The road 
from London through Bala to Caernarvon runs N.N.XV. 
from Pont AberglKsllyn and Beddgelert to Caernarvon. 

Geological and Mineralogical character. — Along part of 
the coast of the Menai channel there is a narrow strip of 
carboniferous limestone, which also forms the Great and 
Little Orme's Head. A narrow belt of rocks, continually 
varying in composition, skirts the carboniferous limestone on 
the land side, as to its geographical position. Within this 
again we meet with the old red sandstone, which extends 
along the coast beyond the limits of the limestone, on the 
north-east from Bangor to Conwy, and on the south-west 
to beyond the point where the Menai strait opens into tlio 
bay of Caernarvon ; it appears again just by Braich y Pwll, 
which headland is formed by it. The other parts of the 
north-west coast, the plains from the shore to the foot of the 
mountains, and the banks of the Conwy, are occupied by 
argillaceous schist, comprehending the clay-slate and grey- 
wacke-slale of some geologists ; and other primitive rocks 
subjacent to this form the summits of the mountains. 

' The greater part of the rocks composing the Caernar- 
vonshire mountains are schistose hornblende, schistose mica, 
granite, and porphyry, including considerable blocks of 
quartz. The western side (of Snowdott) by which we de- 
scended is very precipitous, consisting of hornstone, upon 
which are placed a number of basaltic columns, more or 
less regularly pentagonal, standing perpendicularly to the 
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lane of the horizon. The columns are of different lengths, 
bout four feet diameter, with transverse joints from six to 
ight feet asunder, and considerable depositions of thin la- 
run ated quartz in the joints." (Journal of a Tour through 
Vorth Wale*, <*c., by Arthur Aikin. London, 1797 ) 

' If from the central ridge of the Snowdon chain (in which 
erm I comprehend the whole mountainous extent of Caer- 
narvonshire from north to south) we proceed to the Menai, 
it will be found that the primitive rocks in mass, such as 
the granites and porphyries, occupy the interior and higher 
peaks : to the side of these are applied the primitive stra- 
tified rocks, then come the slates, which terminate in the 
limestone whioh forms the bank of the Menai. The same 
gradation of strata will appear, if, instead of the western wc 
examine the eastern side of Snowdon' (t. «., towards the 
Conwy). * The variation indeed is not so sudden, but per- 
haps on that very account is more interesting, as the species 
and 'varieties of rocks are more numerous, and in larger 
masses. From the peak of Snowdon to Llanrwst through 
Capel Curig are found granite and porphyry in mass, mica- 
ceous schistus, and other primitive stratified rocks ; ser- 
pentine in large blocks and of extraordinary beauty, and 
hornblende slate mingled with veins and rocks of quarts ; 
from the vale of Llanrwst to Llangollen,' t. «., along the 
valleys of the Conwy and the Dee, 'extend the slates 
which are there (at Llangollen) circumscribed by the lime- 
stone range already mentioned.' (Aikin.) 

It will be observed that Mr. Aikin does not notice the old 
red sandstone which underlies the carboniferous limestone, 
and rises from beneath it along the banks of the Menai. 
There is a considerable difference between the chief autho- 
rities which we have followed as to the geological character 
of the shore of the bay of Cardigan. Mr. Aikin describes 
it as composed of limestone, while in Mr. Greenough's map 
there are no indications of that rock. The omission of all 
notice of the sandstone, by Mr. Aikin, causes also his ac- 
count of the north-west coast to differ materially from Mr. 
Greenough's map. 

There are copper-mines at Great Orme's Head, in the 
valo of Conwy a little west of Llanrwst, in the vale of 
Llanberi*, and near Pont Aberglasllyu. Lead and calamine 
are obtained in the vale of Conwy near the junction of the 
Llugwy with the Conwy, and in that part of the county 
which lies east of the Conwy. Millstones are dug in the 
vale of Conwy. Slates are found in various parts of the 
county, and form one of tho chief articles of export. The 
finest are those on the west side of the ridge of the Snow- 
donian mountains, and they become finer as they descend 
towards the sea. Not only roofing-slates and writing-slates 
are procured from these mines, but inkstands and other 
fancy articles are made. Slabs are procured large enough 
for tomb-stones and paving-slabs. 

Division*, Towns, Jfc. — Caernarvonshire is divided into 
ten hundreds. The south-west extremity of the county is 
occupied by the hundred of Commitmaen or Cymytmaen ; 
adjacent to this are the hundreds of Dinlaen or Dinlleyn 
on the north-west coast, and Gafflogian or Gyitogion on the 
south-east ; the hundred of Evionydd or Yfionydd. occupies 
the remainder of the coast of Cardigan bay ; and those of 
XJwch-Gorfai or Gwrfai, Is Gorfai or Gwrfai, and Llech- 
wedd Uchaf, occupy the north-west coast, each extending 
far inland : the upper part of the vale of the Conwy is 
occupied by the hundred of Nant Conwy, the lower part by 
that of Llechwedd Isaf ; and the parts on the coast east of 
the Conwy form the hundred of Creuddyn. 

The county town is Caernarvon (population in 1831, 
6877), on the shore of the Menai Strait, 235 miles north- 
west of London. There is one city, Bangor (population in 
18.11, of city and parish, 4751), and four market-towns, 
Pwllheli, Conway or Conwy, Nevin or Nefyn, Crickeith or 
Cricceith, and the newly-built town of Tremadoc 

Pwllheli, on Cardigan bay, has a small port formed by 
the estuary of three or four small streams, and consists of 
one long well-built . street. ' The town appears to be 
nourishing ; we observed some new buildings in progress ; 
there are some subscription building-clubs in the town, and 
it is proposed to erect a new church, a subscription for that 
purpose having been raised.' (Boundary Report*.) The 
harbour has at its entrance a round rock, called Careg yr 
Imbill, about a mile from the town, to which it is joined by 
a range of sand-hills; vessels of about 60 tons find the 
harbour good. A considerable coasting trade is carried on. 
The exports are chiefly provisions ; the imports are coals, 
cotton goods, and various articles of consumption bom 



Liverpool, and limestone and a few articles from South 
Wales. The market is large; the market-days are Wed 
nesday and Saturday ; and there are six annual fairs. 

Pwllheli is in tho parish of Denio, which had in 1831 a 
population of 2091. The town has a corporate charter, 
granted by Edward prince of Wales (the Black Prince), 
and confirmed by Edward III. It is a contributory borough 
to Caernarvon. 

Conway, or more properly Conwy, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Aber-Conwy (Conwy-Mouth), is, as its name imports, 
near the mouth of the Conwy, on its left bank, 223 miles 
N.W. of London by Whitchurch, Wrexham, Mold, and 
Denbigh, which is the shortest road. 

Some antiquaries have proposed to fix here the Conovium 
of Antoninus ; but the general opinion identifies Conovium 
with Caer-Rhun, five miles higher up the river. Edward I. 
completed a castle in 1284, which he built in order to bridle 
his new subjects the Welsh. Soon after its foundation, a d. 
1290, the king was besieged here by the natives, in their 
revolt under Madoc, an illegitimate son of Llewelyn, and 
reduced to great extremity by famine before the place was 
relieved by the arrival of a fleet with provisions. When 
Richard II. mustered his forces to oppose his rival Boling- 
broke (afterwards Henry IV.), after disgusting his adherents 
and weakening his forces by delay and fickleness, he on a 
sudden quitted his army by night and privately sheltered 
himself in Conwy Castle, from whence he was soon after- 
wards allured and delivered into the power of his enemies. 
In the civil war of Charles I. the castle was garrisoned for 
him by Williams, archbishop of York, who appointed his 
own nephew governor. Irritated however at being super- 
seded in the command of North Wales by Prince Rupert, 
the archbishop went over to the side of the parliament, and 
assisted their general, Mytton, in the reduction of the town 
and castle. The town was stormed in August, 1646, and the 
castle surrendered in the following November. All the 
Irish among the prisoners were tied back to bark and 
thrown into the river. The parliament respected this noble 
edifice when they dismantled most other castles in Wales ; 
but the roofs and floors were afterwards removed by the 
Earl of Conwy , to whom, after the Restoration, it was granted. 
One of the towers has a large breach in the lower part, 
caused by the inhabitants undermining it while digging for 
slates. The strength of the masonry has kept the upper 
part in its place. It is to be regretted that the practice of 
excavating the rock 6n which the castle stands is still 
carried on, to the endangering of the walls and apartments. 

This fortress, one of the noblest piles in Britain, is in 
form nearly a parallelogram, extending along the verge of 
a precipitous rock on the S.E. side of the town; two of 
the sides are within the walls of the town : the others are 
washed, one by the Conwy, which here expands into an 
testuary, the other by a small stream which flows into the 
Conwy. The walls, which are partly covered with ivy, are 
of great thickness, twelve to fifteen feet, flanked on each 
of the two sides without the town by four vast circular 
embattled towers with slender turrets rising from them. 
The grand entrance was on the W., towards the town, but 
there was a communication with the river by small advanced 
work and a narrow flight of steps cut out of the rock. The 
interior consists of two courts; the apartments are not 
traceable, except in a few instances. Ruinous arches and 
broken walls covered with ivy indicate tho extent and great- 
ness of the state hall, 130 foet or more in length, 32 broad 
and about 30 high. 

The town is still surrounded by its antient walls, which - 
are strengthened at intervals by 21 towers, besides two 
towers to each of the three entrances. The enclosure of the 
town walls is triangular, having the castle at one angle ; 
and in the picturesque beauty of its situations few places 
can equal Conwy. The streets of the town are narrow, 
many buildings in a ruinous condition, and vacant spaces 
in the streets show where others have stood. The church, 
which stands near tho centre of the town, was once the 
conventual church of a Cistertian abbey, founded here, 
a.d. 1185, by Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, prince of Wales. Of 
the three gates, one on the E. communicates with the 
quay and tideway of the river; the W. gate is towards 
Bangor and Holyhead ; that on the S. communicates with 
a bridge over the creek that washes on one side the base of 
the castle rock. 

In the river, about 100 yards from the rock on which the 
castle stands, is an insulated rock, eastward from which, for 
about half a mile, extend sands covered by the sett when the 
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tide is up, but dry, with the exception of a narrow channel, 
at low water. When the improvement of tbe communica- 
tion with Ireland was under the direction of the parlia- 
mentary commissioners, it was determined to throw a sus- 
pension bridge from the castle rock to that in the river (be- 
tween which rocks is a deep and rapid tideway), and to con- 
nect the latter with the eastern shore by an embankment 
across the sands. The works were begun in 1822 and 
finished in 1826. The width of the bridge, measured be- 
tween the centres of the supporting towers, is 327 feet ; the 
height of the underside of the roadway above the high 
water of spring tides 15 feet; the embankment, which is of 
mouutain clay faced with stone, is 2015 feet in length, and 
averages 9 feet in height above the high water of spring 
tides, rising to 13 feet at tbe end next the bridge ; the 
width of the base at the highest part is 300 feet, the breadth 
at tbe top 30 feet. The spring tides in this river rise 21 to 
24 feet. The architecture of the supporting towers of the 
bridge is in keeping with that of the venerable castle, to 
which the western tower is adjacent. (Account of the 
Menai Bridge, and Notice of Conway Bridge, by W. A. 
Frovis, Lond. 1828.) 

Its situation on so important a thoroughfare is the chief 
support of Conwy. There is little trade in the town, which 
is considered to be in a decayed state, with little prospect of 
any revival, unless by the increase of the trade in slates 
quarried in the Caernarvonshire hills. The port is fre- 
quented by a few coasting vessels, and some timber and 
slate are exported. Tbe market is on Friday, and there 
are four annual fairs. Pop. in 1831, 1245. 

The town was incorporated by charter of Edward I. It is 
governed by a mayor, who is constable of the castle, a 
recorder, two bailiffs, and other officers. It is a contributory 
borough to Caernarvon. The living is a vicarage in the gift 
of the bishop of Bangor. There are some dissenting places 
of worship, and a school without endowment, for the gratui- 
tous instruction of the poor. (See the Hut. and Antiquitiet 
of Aberconwy, $c, by the Rev. Robert Williams, Denbigh, 
1835.) 

Pearl oysters are found in the Conwy near this town. 

Nevin or Nefyn lies on a small bay on the N.W. coast of 
the county, 21 miles from Caernarvon along the coast It 
was made a free borough by Edward the Black Prince at 
the same time as Pwllheli. Edward I. bad previously held 
a grand tournament here, just after the conquest of Wales. 
The town consists of a few straggling houses ; it has a small 
port, but little or no commerce. The church is a plain 
building ; and there are, as in most Welsh towns, several 
dissenting meeting-houses. The population of the wholo 
parish in 1831 was 1726. The market is on Saturday, and 
there are four annual fairs. The living is • vicarage in the 
gift of the bishop of Bangor. 

This borough is contributory to Caernarvon. The little 
harbour of Forth yr Lleyn near Nevin is supposed to have 
been used by the Romans, as strong entrenchments, appa- 
rently their work, may be observed in the neighbourhood. 

Crickeith or Cricceith lies on the bay of Cardigan. This 
is a poor straggling place, with houses built without any re- 
gard to order, and having nothing worthy of notice save tbe 
ruins of the anticnt castle. This is probably of Welsh 
origin, though ascribed by some to Edward I , who caused 
some repairs and alterations to be made, to render it more 
secure. The castle stands on an eminence jutting into the 
sea, and, though never very large, was probably of some im- 
portance from its position. The population of Cricceith in 
1831 was 648. Cricceith is a contributory borough to Caer- 
narvon. There is a free school. 

Tremadoc, a place of quite modern date, is on the road 
from London to Crickeith and Pwllheli. It stands upon'a 
portion of the Traeth Mawr, a sandy wash at the mouth 
of the river Glas Llyn, recovered from the sea by the entcr- 

Srise of W. A. Madocks, Esq., who built the town, to which 
e gave his name, Tre-Madoc (tre, a house, home, township, 
or village). Mr. M. laid out the town in the form of an ob- 
long square, having a market-house on the E. side, a hand- 
some building, with the upper story laid out in good assembly- 
rooms. On the other sides of the area are well-built bouses : 
a church ih the pointed style, a place of worship for dis- 
senters, a bank, and a good inn are to be found here. There 
is a market on Friday. 

There are good quays at Port Madoc, about a mile from 
the town, to which vessels of 300 tons can come up. Slates 
and copper ore are exported. 

t Divxnontfor Eecletiattical and Legal Purpose*,— The 
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number of parishes given in the population -returns is 
and there are i parishes which are partly in tlais and pa- 
in the adjoining counties, Denbigh or Merioneth. Of tb 
68 parishes 14 are dependent chapclries. 2 are not not* 
in our authority (The Clerical Guide), and of 2, by ao> 
oversight, we have no account. Of the remaining 50, 
are rectories, 9 vicarages, and 1 7 perpetual curacies : 
which we may add I dependent chapelry and J_perpetu 
curacy, not noticed in the population returns, 
the county is in the diocese and archdeaconry 
some few parishes are in the archdeaconry of 
and one in that of Anglesey in the same dioc*« 
parishes E. of the Conwy are in the diocese of St. Asaph. 

Caernarvonshire is in the North Wales circuit. Tb 
assises and sessions are held at Caernarvon. The cooeti 
returns one member. Caernarvon is the chief place d 
county election ; the polling places are Caernarvon, Conn. 
Capel Curig, and Pwllheli. The borough of Caernarra; 
with its contributory boroughs of Conway, Cricceitb, Nevis, 
and Pwllheli, and the city of Bangor (this last added by lii 
Reform Act), returns one member. 

History and Antiquitiet.— There is some difficulty in de- 
termining by what tribe of native Britons Caernarvonsbin 
was peopled at the Roman conquest The neighbouring 
districts of North Wales were peopled by the Ordovices, j 
and we incline to comprehend Caernarvonshire in the tern- ' 
tory of that tribe. Many persons, induced probably by the 
circumstance that Ptolemy gives to the headland of Brakb- 
y-Pwll the name of the promontory of the Cancani, iLayKavin 
<f»pov* (or, according to one MS., Vayyavrnv), have assigned 
this county to tbe Cangi. If, however, this be the tribe 
against which Ostorius marched in the early part of his 
command in Britain [Britannia], its situation could hard]/ 
be so far W. We therefore cannot agree witii those who 
place the Cangi hereabout. Ptolemy does not mention any 
such people, and it may be questioned whether Kaytaviiv it 
the genitive case. That geographer mentions the Conway 
under the name of Toisobius. The Romans crossed this 
county under Suetonius Paulinus when they attacked Moos 
(Anglesey), about a.d. 59. The Ordovices were not, how- 
ever, subdued until the time of Agricola, who nearly extir- 
pated them about a.d. 78. In the Itinerary of Antoninai 
two stations within this county are given : Segontium, no* 
Caer Seiont [Caernarvon] ; and Conovium, now Caer- 
Rhun, near Conwy, where Roman bricks have been found 
inscribed leg. x, and the foundations of buildings disco- 
vered. Tbe name of this station, Conovium, is evident!; 
connected with that of the river ; the latter is called in the 
map of Richard of Cirencester, Conovius. 

In the division of the territories of Rhodri Mawr, or 
Roderick the Great, between his sons (a.d. 877), Caernar- 
vonshire formed part of the kingdom of Gwynedd (Latin 
Vcnedocia) or North Wales, allotted to Anarawd. When 
the cessation of the northern piracies allowed the English 
kings (now of the Norman race) to turn their arms against 
Wales, this county, from its remote situation, difficult access, 
and mountainous character, became the last asylum of the 
independence of Wales. It was, however, with the rest of 
North Wales, completely subdued by Edward I., a.d. 1283. 
In the subsequent revolt of the Welsh under Madoc, tbe 
illegitimate son of Llewelyn, prince of Wales, Caernarvon 
was taken, and the English settlers massacred. Conwj 
Castle was besieged, but without effect. 

Dolbadern Castle is on a rocky eminence near the junc- 
tion of the two lakes of Llanberris. It is not ascertained at 
what time or by whom it was erected, but it is supposed to 
be of British origin. The foundations of Diganwy Castle, 
near Great Orme's Head, may be traced. Penrhyn Castle, 
near Bangor, is of the time of Henry VI., and, up to tbe 
period of the alterations made some years since, presented 
a fair specimen of the domestic architecture of that time. 

Caernarvonshire has very few monastic ruins. There 
was a priory of Black or Austin Canons at Beddgelcrt, sop- 
posed to be the oldest religious foundation in Wales except 
Bardsey, but there are no remains of it. It was enriched by 
an endowment of Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, prince of North 
Wales, who reigned at the end of tbe twelfth century. At 
the dissolution its yearly revenue was 70/. 3t. Sd. according 
to Dugdale, or 69/. 3«. id. according to Speed. 

Statistics. — Population. Caernarvonshire is mostly an 
agricultural county. Of 16,709 males 20 years of age and 
upwards, in 1831, there were occupied in agriculture 8103. 
Only 143 were engaged in manufactures or in making ma- 
nufacturing machinery ; of these 143 more than 100 wen 
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n ployed in weaving woollen good*. Tho following summary I bar of inhabitants and their occupations in each hundred, 
" the population as it existed in May, 1831, shows the num- | &c. of the county :— 
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Totals . 


13,221 


14,553 


119 


434 


5,778 


2,997 


5,778 


32,168 


34,280 


66,418 


16,709 



The population of Caernarvonshire at each time the 
census has been taken in this century was : — 



1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 



Male.. 



Females. 



Total. 
41.521 

49,336 
57,958 
66,448 



Inc. per coat. 



1882 
17-48 
1344 



28.412 29,546 
32,168 34,280 
Showing an increase between the first and last enumera- 
tions of 24,927 persons, or about 60 per cent, which is some- 
what above the general rate of increase throughout Eng- 
land. 

County Expense*, Crime, <£c. — The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor, at the three periods of 

£ s. d. 

1811 were 12,493 being an average of 5 0 ) for each 
1821 „ 16,226 „ 5 7 Hnhabit- 

1831 „ 21,205 „ 6 5 jant. 

The expenses for the same purpose in the year ending 25th 
March, 1834, was 20,136/. 3*.; and assuming that the 
population has increased since 1831 in the same uniform 
ratio as the average of the ten preceding years, the above 
sum affords an average of 5*. 1 0 d. for each inhabitant. All 
these averages are below those for the whole of England 
and Wales. 

The sum raised in this county for poor's rate, county 
rate, and other local purposes, in the year ending 25th 
March, 1833, was 25,720/. Is. In the same year there was 
expended— £ s. 

For the relief of the poor . . 21,319 14 
In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 1,240 0 
For other purposes .... 3,399 0 

£25,958 14 

The descriptions of property assessed foV local purposes 
are not distinguished in the returns made tip for the year 
ending March, 1834. The total amount levied in that year 
was 25,555/. 4s., and the expenditure was as follows : — 
For the relief of the poor . . . £20,136 3 
In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 1,367 2 
For other purposes . . . 3,469 16 



£•24,973 1 

The difference of expenditure in the two years has therefore 
been rather more than 6 per cent, in favour of 1834 in 
money spent for relieving the poor ; but the other expenses 
havq increased, and the saving on the whole amount is not 
quite 3j per cent. 

The number of turnpikes trusts in Caernarvonshire in 
1829 was 3 : the length of roads under their charge 129 
miles ; the annual income from the tolls and parish com- 
position was 1453/., and the annual expenditure 11 10/. 

The county expenditure for various purposes, exclusive 
ef the relief of the poor, was 1911/. 18*. 8d. in 1833. 

The sum levied for county rate in 1833 was 2574/. 1 U. 9£d 

The number of persons charged with criminal offences 
in Caernarvonshire in the three septennial periods ending 



1831. 


1833. 


1833. 


17 
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I 


2 


14 


6 


6 


3 


1 


1 



in 1835, 30 persons were 



with 1820, 1827. and 1834. were 64, 120, and 152 respec- 
tively, being an average of 9 annually in the first period, of 
17 in the second, and of 22 in the last pcriad. 

The number of persons tried at quarter- sessions in each 
of the years 1831, 1832, and 1833, was 19, 7, and 7 : of 
these there were committed for — 

Felonies . 

Misdemeanors 

The number convicted was 
, , acquitted 
At the assizes and sessions 
charged with crimes ; of these 4 were offences' against the 
person, 1 offence against property committed with violence, 
and 21 offences against property committed without vio- 
lence: of the latter number 15 were simple larceny; the 
remaining 4 offenders were committed, 2 for forgery and 2 
for riot. Two only out of the number of persons accused 
were females. 

Of the above 1 0 could read and write, 2 could read only, 
and 13 could neither read nor write : the degree of instruc- 
tion of the remaining 5 was not ascertained. The propor- 
tion of the offenders to the population in 1835 was 1 in 
2215. 

Caernarvonshire has two savings-banks; the number of 
depositors and amount of deposits on the 20th of November, 
1832, 1833, and 1834 respectively were :— 

1831. 1833. 1834. 

Number of depositors . 817 786 826 
Amount of deposits . £24,709 23,643 24,549 
Education. — The following abstract of the state of educa- 
tion in Caernarvonshire is taken from returns laid before 
the House of Commons in the sessions of 1835 : — 

_ School.. Sckolan. Tetot 

Infant Schools . . . . ; 2 

Number of infants at such schools, ages 
from 18 months to 7 years:— 

Males .... 

Females . . . 

Sex not specified 



75 
100 



Daily Schools 74 

Number of children at such Schools, ages 
from 4 to 14 years : — 

Males .... 1594 
Females ... 1244 
Sex not specified 753 



174 



Total of children under daily instruction 

Sunday Schools 213 

Number of children and others at such 
Schools, ages from 4 to 1 8 years : — 

Males 8603 

Females .... 7222 
Sex not specified 8598 



3591 
3766 



24,2*8 
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Among the children many attend both the Sunday and 
Day Schools, and they are therefore twice enumerated in 



the abstract. 



Maintenance of School*. 
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Schools established by Dissenters, included in the above 

Schools. Scholars. 

• Infant Schools — — 

Daily Schools 9 287 

Sunday Schools 164 20,393 

Schools established since the year 1818 : — 
1 nfant and other daily schools 27 containing 1712 scholars. 
Sunday Schools 176 ,. 20,840 

Lending libraries of books are attached to six schools in 
Caernarvonshire. 

CAERPHILLY. [Glamorganshire.] 

CdBSALPINI A, a genus belonging to the tribe Cassiem, 
of the natural order Leguminosae, and especially distinguished 
by the lowermost of its sepals being arched, the uppermost 
of its stalked petals being the shortest, its stamens all per- 
fect with shaggy bases, and the fruit a compressed Involved 
pod. The species are trees or shrubs, found in both the 
East and West Indies, with showy yellow flowers, abruptly 
pinnated leaves, and stems which are usually more or less 
prickly. It is introduced here because the Brazil-wood of 
commerce is said to be furnished by two of its species. 

One of these, C. Brariliensis, is a West Indian rather 
than a Brazilian tree, without prickles, downy flower-stalks, 
panicled flowers, smooth obtuse oblong leaflets. The other, 
C. echinata, which is really a Brazilian plant, is a prickly 
tree, with yellow and red blossoms, smelling deliciouslv 
like lilies of the valley, prickly pods, and oval blunt leaflets, 
Both these species undoubtedly yield a red wood, but it is 
by no means clear that they exclusively furnish the Brazil- 
wood of commerce, as is commonly stated. According to 
Dr. Bancroft, this article is obtained from a tree with a large 
crooked knotty stem, the bark of which is so thick, that a 
tree as large as a man's body with the bark, will not be so 
thick as the leg when peeled ; and he calls this species 
C. Brasiletto, a name unknown to botanists : he however 
states that it is called by the natives Ibiripitanga. Now that 
is the name given by Marcgraaf to the C. echinata, but this 
author says nothing about the peculiarity in the bark. One 
authority however ascribes a particularly thick alburnum to 
C. echinata, but says nothing of the bark. Malte Brun says 
there are three kinds of mirim or Brazil-wood found in 
Brazil ; but ho includes with them the C. Brasiliensis, which 
there is no good authority for considering a native of that 
country. Fee again refers the sappan wood of the East 
Indies (ccesalpinia sappan) to one of the Brazil-woods of the 
merchants. Upon the whole it appears that we have no 
good testimony as to what the tree is that yields it ; but it 
is probable that it is the produce of many species, and pos 
sibly of more than one genus, for De Candolle and Spren- 
gel doubt whether the csesalpinia echinata is not rather 
guilandina. It is much to be regretted that travellers gene- 
rally bring home with them no precise information upon 
such points as these ; but for this we have to thank the 
system of education in this country, under which natural 
history is altogether excluded from the studies of young 
men. The best Brazil-wood is said to come from Pernara 
buco, where it is called pdo da rainha or queen's wood, on 
account of its being a royal monopoly. (Macculloch'g Diet, 
Com., 182.) 

CASSAR (Kai<rap), the cognomen or distinctive family 
name of a branoh of the illustrious Julian gent or house. 
Various etymologies of the name have been given by Ro- 
man writers, but they all seem unsatisfactory, and some of 
them ridiculous, except that which connects it with the 
word ceesariet, properly 'the hair of the head.' It was not 
unusual for the family names among the Romans to be 
derived from some personal peculiarity : examples of this 
are Naso, FrOnto, Calvus, &o. The Julian gens was 
one of the oldest patrician houses of Rome, and the 
branch of it which bore the name of Ctesar deduced its 



origin from lulus, the son of iBneas, and 
claimed a descent from divine blood. (Sueton 
The Julian gens is traced back historically to A..TT-C- 253, a 
B.C. S01, but the first person who bore the distinctive fiun3. 
name of Caesar is probably Sextus Julius Cesar, who 

auawtor a.u.c. 532, and from whom Caius Julius Oew: 
ie dictator, may be traced through five descents. < JVbbu 
action* of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. i- pt. 

In pursuance of the will of C. J. Caesar, the dictator 
Octavius, afterwards the Emperor Augustus, who was the 
grandson of the dictator's sister, Julia, took the famSr 
name of Cesser. Tiberius Neio, who was adopted by hi> 
stepfather Augustus, also took the name of Cassar. CuV 
cula and Claudius, his successors, were descended fhw 
Julia, the dictator's sister ; and in the person of Nero, to* 
successor of Claudius, the family of Cwsar became extrcrt. 
Nero was removed five descents from Julia, the dictator < 
sister. [Augustus.] 

When Hadrian adopted JB\iu& Vent, who was thus re- 
ceived into the imperial family, Verus took the name c' 
Cajsar. Spartianus, in his life of jElius Verua. remarks, 
Verus was the first who received the name of Ceesar onK 
and that not by will, as before, but pretty nearly in tie 
same way as in our times (the reign -of Diocletian) Masi- 
mianus and Constnntius were named Caesars, and thus de- 
signated as heirs to the empire.' Thus the term Augustus 
under the later emperors signified the reigning prince, and 
Caesar or Caosares denoted the individual or individuals 
marked out by the emperor's favour as being in the line of 
succession. 

CVBSAR. CA'IUS JU'LIUS, the son of C. J. CaBsar 
and Aurelia, was born B.C. 100, on the 12th of Quintilu. 
afterwards called Julius, from the name of the person of 
whom we are speaking. His aunt Julia was the wife 
of Caius Marius, who was seven times consul. In hi« 
seventeenth year he married Cornelia, the daughter of 
Cinna, by whom he bad a daughter, Julia. This connexion 
with Marius and Cinna, the two great opponents of the 
dictator Sulla, exposed him to the resentment of the oppo- 
site faction. By Sulla's orders he was deprived of his 
wife's dowry and of the fortune which he had inherited by 
descent, stripped of his office of priest of Jupiter (Flamen 
Dialis), and compelled to seek safety by flight. (Phit. 
Ctesar, i. ; Suetonius, Ctesar.) Sulla is said to huve spared 
his life with great reluctance, observing to those who 
pleaded his cause, that the youth ' would be the ruin of the 
aristocratic party, for there were many Marii in Caesar." 

He first served under M. Thermus in Asia, and distin- 
guished himself at the capture of Mitylene (B.C. 80 or 79); 
but his reputation suffered by a report (possibly an unfounded 
one) of scandalous profligacy during a visit which he paid to 
Nicomedcs, the king of Bithynia. In the following year 
he served under Servilius Isauricus in Cilicia. The news 
of Sulla's death soon brought him back to Rome, but be 
took no part in the movements of M. iEmilius Lcpidus, who 
made a fruitless attempt to overthrow the anstocratieal 
party, which had been firmly established during the tyranny 
of Sulla. It is not unlikely, as Suetonius observes, that he 
had no confidence in Lepidus, and that he bad penetration 
enough to see thaj the time was not come for humbling the 
aristocracy of Rome. Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained as to Caesar having very early formed a design to 
seize on the sovereign power, it is at least certain that 
from his first appearance in public life he had unsettled pur- 
pose to break the power of the aristocracy, from which bo 
and his relatives had suffered so much. After his unsuc- 
cessful impeachment of Dolabella for mal-administration in 
his province, he retired to Rhodes, and for a time became a 
pupil of the rhetorician Molo, one of the greatest masters of 
the art, whose instruction Cicero had attended, probably 
a year or two before Caesar's visit. 

For some time Caesar seems to have had little concern in 
public life, being kept in the background by the predomi- 
nance of the aristocratical party and the successful career of 
Metellus, Lucullus, Crassus, and Pompey. About B.C. 69, 
being elected one of the military tribunes, he had sufficient 
influence to procure an enactment for the restoration of L 
Cinna, his wife's brother, and of those partizans of Lepidus 
who after his death had joined Sertorius in Spain. (Sueto- 
nius.) The following year he was quaestor in Spain, and on 
his return to Rome, he was elected JEiile for B.C. 65. Just 
before entering on office he fell under some suspicion of 
being engaged in a conspiracy to kill the consuls Cotta and 
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'ovquatua, and effect a revolution. Whether there really 
r aa a conspiracy or not may be doubted ; Cesar's share in 
; at least is not'clearly established. The office of Aidiie gave 
Caesar an opportunity of indulging his taste for magnifi- 
ence and display, by which at the same time he secured 
he favour of the people. He beautified the city with public 
mildinjjs, and gave splendid exhibitions of wild beasts and 
;\a<liators. Cesar, who was new five-and-thirty years of 
ige, had enjoyed no opportunity of distinguishing himself 
n a military capacity ; while tho more fortunate Pompey, 
vho was only six years older, was spreading his name and 
he terror of the Roman arms throughout the East. A fa- 
vourable occasion seemed to present itself in Egypt. Alex- 
mder, the king who had been honoured with the name of 
friend and ally of the Roman people, was ejected from 
Alexandria by the citizens. The popular feeling at Rome 
was against the Alexandrians, and Caesar thought he had 
interest enough through the tribunes and the democratical 
party to get appointed to an extraordinary command in 
^gypt- But the opposite faotion was strongly united against 
him, and he failed in his attempt The next year he was 
more successful. By a judicious application of money 
among the poorer voters, and of personal influence among 
all classes (Dion, xxxrii. 37), he obtained the Pontificatus 
Maximus, or wardenship of the ecclesiastical college of Pon- 
tiflcea, a place, no doubt, of considerable emolument, to which 
an official residence in the Sacra Via was also attached. 
(Sueton. Cectar, 13.46.) This union of civil and religious 
functions in the same person, at least in the higher and 
more profitable places, was a part of the old Roman polity, 
which, among other consequences, prevented the existence 
of a hierarchy with a distinct and opposing interest. 

At the time of the important debate on the conspiracy of 
Catiline (B.C. 63), Cesar was pretor designatus (prater 
elect for the following year), and accordingly spoke in his 
place in the senate. He was the only person who ventured 
to oppose the proposition for putting the conspirators to 
death : he recommended their property to be confiscated, 
and that they should be dispersed through the different 
municipia of Italy, and kept under a strict surveillance. 
The speech which Sallust has put into his mouth on this 
occasion, if the substance of it be genuine, will help us to 
form some estimate of Cesar's character and his policy at 
this period. The address is singularly well adapted to 
flatter the dominant party, and also to keep up his credit 
with those who were hostile to the aristocratic interests. 
His object was to save the lives of the conspirators, under i 
the pretext of indicting on them a punishment more severe i 
than that of death. But for Cato he might probably have car- 1 
ried his motion. According to Suetonius, Csesar persevered i 
in his opposition till hi* life was actually threatened by the ' 
armed Roman Equites, who were introduced into the senate- i 
house under the pretext of protecting the senate during their ' 
deliberations. (Compare Plut. Catar. viii.) Cicero, who was < 
then consul, and in the height of his prosperity and arrogance, 1 
might, it is said, by a single nod, have destroyed this for- i 
midable opponent of the order of which he had become the > 
devoted champion ; but either his courage failed him, or some 
motive perhaps more worthy, led him to check the fury of the i 
Equites. In the following year, during his pnetorship, the 
opposite faction in the senate, who were bent on crushing < 
Cesar's rising influence, actually passed a decree (decretum) j 
by which Q. Caecilius Metellus Nepos, one of the tribunes < 
of the pleba> and Cesar, who strongly supported him in his t 
measures, were declared incapable of continuing in the < 
exercise of their official duties. Cesar still discharged the < 
judicial functions of his magistracy, till he found that force < 
would be used to compel his submission to this illegal and ' 
impolitic act of the senate. The populace were roused by i 
this strange proceeding, and Cesar apparently might have i 
had their best assistance against his enemies ; but prudence 
for the present induced him to check the zeal of his par- 
tizans, and the senate, apparently alarmed by this demon- • 
stration, repealed their own decree, and thanked him for bis 
conduct. • 
An affair which happened during Cesar's pretorship < 
caused no little scandal at Rome. While the ceremonies 
in honour of the Bona Dea were performing in the house of ; 
Csesar, at which women only could be present, the profligate 
Clodius, putting on a woman's dress, contrived to get ad- ■ 
mission to these mysterious rites. On the affair being dis- 
covered Cesar divorced his wife Pompeia, whom he had 
married after the death of Cornelia ; and Clodius, after being 



brought to a public trial on a charge of impiety, only escaped 

by bribing the judices or jury. (Cic. Bp. ad Att. i. 1 2, &c ; 
Don. xxxviii. 4.5.) From motives of policy Csesar did not 
break with Clodius : he probably feared his influence, and 
already saw that he could make him a useful tool, and a 
bugbear to Cicero. 

The year 60 a.c. was spent by Cesar in his province of 
Hispania Ulterior or Southern Spain, where he speedily 
restored order and hurried book to Rome before his suc- 
cessor came, to canvass for the consulship. Tho aristocra- 
tical party saw that it was impossible to prevent Cesar's 
election ; their only chance was to give him a colleague who 
should be a check upon him. Their choice of Bibulus 
seems to have been singularly unfortunate. Bibulus was 
elected with Cesar in opposition to Lucceius, with whom 
Cesar had formed a coalition, on the condition that Lucceius 
should find the money, and that Cesar should give him the 
benefit of his influence and recommendation. The scheme 
of Cesar's enemies proved a complete failure. Bibulus, 
after unavailing efforts to resist the impetuosity of his col- 
league, shut himself up in his bouse, and Cesar, in fact, 
became sole consul. (Dion, xxxviii. 8.) In order to stop 
all public business, Bibulus declared the auguries unfavour- 
able ; and when this would not answer, he declared that 
they would be unfavourable all through the year. This illegal 
conduct only tended to justify the violent measures of his 
colleague. The affair, though a serious one for the hitherto 
dominant faction, furnished matter for the small wits of the 
day, who used to sign their notes and letters in the ' Consul- 
ship of Julius and Cesar,' instead of naming both consuls 
in the usual way. 

Cesar had contrived, by a masterly stroke of policy, to ren- 
der ineffectual all opposition on the part of his opponents. 
Pompey was dissatisfied because the senate delayed about 
confirming all his measures in the Mithridatic war and dur- 
ing his command in Asia ; Crassus, who was the richest 
man in the state, and second only to Pompey in influence 
with the senatorial faction, was not on good terms with Pom- 
pey. If Cesar gained over only one of these rivals, he made 
the other bis enemy ; he determined therefore to secure them 
both. He began by courting Pompey, and succeeded in 
bringing about a reconciliation between him and Crassus. 
It was agreed that there should be a general understanding 
among the three as to the course of policy ; that all Pompey 's 
measures should be confirmed, and that Cesar should nave 
the consulship. To cement their alliance more closely, Ce- 
sar gave Pompey his daughter Julia in marriage, though 
she had been promised to M. Brutus. (Plut Pomp. 47.) 
Cesar also took a new wife on the occasion, Calpurnia, tho 
daughter of Piso, whom he nominated one of the consuls for 
the ensuing year. This union of Pompey, Crassus, and Ce- 
sar is often called by modern writers the first triumvirate. 
The effect of it was to destroy the credit of Pompey, throw 
disunion among the aristocrats, and put the whole power of 
the state in the hands of one vigorous and clear-sighted 
man. (As to the affair of Vettius [Dion, xxxviii. 9. J, see 
Cicero.) 

It is unnecessary to detail minutely the acts of Cesar's 
consulship, which rather belong to a history of Rome. 
From the letters of Cicero, which are contemporary evi- 
dence, we perceive that the Senate at last found they had 
got a master whom it was useless to resist ; Cato alone held 
out, but he stood by himself. One of the most important 
measures of Cesar's consulship was an Agrarian law for the 
division of some public lands in Campania among the poorer 
citizens [for the nature of these laws, see Agrarian Law], 
which was carried by intimidation. Pompey and Crassus, 
who had given into all Cesar's measures, accepted a place 
in the commission for dividing these lands. Clodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, was, through Cesar's influence, and the 
help of Pompey, adopted into a plebeian family, and thus 
made capable of holding the office of tribune ; an event 
which Cicero had long dreaded, and fondly flattered himself 
that he should prevent by a temporising policy. Clodius, 
the next year, was elected a tribune, and drove Cicero into 
exile. (Dion, xxxviii. 12, &c.) 

The Roman consuls, on going out of office, received the 
government of a province for one year. Cesar's opponents 
unwisely made another and a last effort against bim, which 
only resulted in putting them in a still more humiliating 
position : they proposed to give him the superintendence of 
the roads and forests. Vannius.oneof his creatures, forthwith 
procured a law to be pasted, by which be obtained for Cesar 
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the proviDM of Gallia Gsalpina, or North Italy, and Illy ricum, 
for five yean ; and the Senate, fearing the people might 
grant (till more, not only confirmed the measure, but, mak- 
ing a merit of necessity, added the province of Gallia Trans- 
alpina. ' From this moment,' remarks a lively modern 
writer (Scblosser, Universal. Hittor. Ueberricht), ' the his- 
tory of Rome presents a striking parallel to the condition 
of the French republic during Bonaparte's first campaigns 
in Italy. In both cases we see a weak republican adminis- 
tration in the capital involved in continual broils, which the 
rival factious are more interested in fostering, than in secur- 
ing the tranquillity and peace of the empire. In both cases 
we find a province of the distracted republic occupied by a 
general with unlimited power — the uncontrolled roaster of a 
territory which, in extent and importance, is equal to a 
mighty kingdom— a man of superior understanding, despe- 
rate resolves, and, if circumstances rendered it necessary, of 
fearful cruelty — a man who, under the show of democratical 
opinions, behaved like a despot, governed a province at his 

Sluasure. and established an absolute control over his soldiers 
y leading them to victory, bloodshed, and pillage.' 
The Gallic provinces at this time subject to Rome were : 
Gallia eiterior, or Cisalpine Gaul (North Italy) ; and Gallia 
ulterior, or the southern part of Transalpine Gaul, also 
called emphatically ' Provincial (whence the modern Pro- 
vence,) whose capital was Narbo, now Narbonne. The 
Provincia extended from the Mediterranean to the Ce- 
benna mountains, and included the modern provinces of 
E. Languedoc, Provence and Dauphin*. H)n the N. it 
joined the Allobroges, then lately subjected to Rome. 
When Caesar, in his Commentaries, speaks of Gaul, which 
he divides into Aquitania, Celtica and Belgica, he means 
the Gaul which was then independent, and which he con- 
quered, exclusive of the Provincia already subject to Rome. 

Iu March 58 B.C., while Caesar was still at Rome, news 
came that the Helvetians, united with several German 
tribes, were leaving their country with their wives and 
children in order to settle in S. Gaul, and were directing 
their m*rch upon Geneva to cross the Rhone at that place. 
Caesar hastened to Geneva, cut the bridge, and raised a 
wall or entrenchment between the Rhone and the Jura in 
order to close the passage against the Helvetians. The 
Helvetians asked permission to pass through the Roman 
province on their way to the country of the Santones 
(Saintonge), as they said, and on Caesar's refusal they re- 
solved to cross the Jura higher up into the country of the 
Sequani (Franche Comte), with whom they entered into 
negotiations to that effect. Caesar, foreseeing danger to the 
Roman province if the Helvetians succeeded in settling 
themselves in Gaul, resolved to prevent them at all risks. 
He left his lieutenant Labienus at Geneva, with the only 
legion he had in the province, and hastened back to Cisal- 
pine Gaul, where he raised two fresh legions, and summoned 
three more which had wintered near Aquileia. With these 
five legions (about 30,000 men) he took the most direct road 
to Gallia ulterior, crossing the Alps by Ocelum (Exilles, 
between Susa and Briancoii), and marched through the 
province to the country of the Segusiani, the nearest inde- 
pendent Gaulish people, who lived near the confluence of the 
Rhone and the Arar (the Saone). The Helvetians mean- 
time having crossed the country of the Sequani had reached 
the Arar, which divided the Sequani from the iEdui, a con- 
siderable nation of Celtic Gaul, who extended from the Arar 
to the Ligeris, and who were friendly with Rome. The 
jfidui applied to Caesar for assistance. He watched the mo- 
tions of the Helvetians, and having learnt that three-fourths 
of their number had crossed the Arar, he marched at mid' 
night with three legions, and fell upon those who still re 
raained en the E. bank with the baggage, and killed or 
dispersed them. These were the Tigurini who, about SO 
years before, having joined the Cirobri, bad defeated and 
killed the Roman consul L. Cassius. Caesar crossed the 
Arar in pursuit of the Helvetian main body. After a use- 
less conference between Caesar and old Divico the Helve- 
tian leader, the Helvetians continued to advance into the 
country of the J&iai, and Caesar after them. Caesar's 
cavalry, 4000 strong, composed" of Gaulish horsemen raised 
in the Provincia and among the jBdui. had the worst 
in an engagement against 500 Helvetian horsemen. Csosar 
discovered that there was a party hostile to Rome among 
the .ASdui, at the head of which was Dumnorix, a young man 
of great wealth, influence, and ambition, who secretly fa- 
voured the Helvetians, although he actually commanded a 



body of the auxiliary cavalry under Cassar.' At tbm su 
time the provisions which the Mi\m had promised to *upi 
to the Roman army were not forthcoming. Caasar stent i 
Divitiacus, the brother of Dumnorix, a Druid, who v 
friendly to Rome, and told him nil he knew about h 
brother's double dealing. Divitiacus acknowledged his br 
ther's fault, and obtained his pardon. We find afterwi£rds ( L 
Bella Gaili eo, V. 7.) that Duinnorix continued in his heaj 
hostile to the Romans, and at the time of Caesar's first ex 
sedition into Britain refused to embark with hist auxiliaries 
left Csosar's camp, was followed, overtaken, and pu t to deaxr 
The movements of the Helvetians through the country d 
the jBdui must have been very slow and circuitous, for *? 
find that Caesar, after following them for a fortnight, wai 
about 18 miles from Bibracte (Autun), which is not abort 
80 miles from the most distant point of the Arar where the? 
could have crossed. Caesar, who had now only two dan' 
provisions left, gave up the pursuit, and took the road fc 
Bibracte the principal town of the^Bdui. ThoHelvetians, mi*- | 
taking this movement for a retreat, turned round and Al- 
lowed the Romans. Cassar halted on a hill, formed his fair , 
old legions in three lines half-way up the hill, and placed is 
their rear higher up the two new legions, as well as the 
auxiliaries. The baggage he assembled and entrenched 
on the summit of the hill. The Helvetians, whom Caesar 
on this occasion calls Gauls, for they were in fact a Celtic 
race, having left all their baggage, waggons, and families 
in one spot, closed their ranks and formed their phalanx, 
repulsed Caesar's cavalry, and advanced to attack bis first 
line. Numbers were vastly in their favour. Caesar, having 
dismounted, sent away his own and all the other horses, to 
preclude all hope of flight, and having harangued his men 
gave the signal for battle. The legionaries, from their ele- 
vated position, threw their javelins with great force upon the 
advancing Helvetians, and having disordered their phalanx, 
rushed sword in hand upon them. Owing to the close order 
of the Helvetian ranks it happened that, in many instances, 
the Roman javelins transfixed two shields at once, so that the 
bearers being unable to extricate one from the other, were 
obliged to throw their shields away and fight unprotected. 
At last, covered with wounds, the Helvetians retired towardi 
a mountain a mile distant The Romans followed them, 
but were attacked in flank by the Boii and Tulingi, 15,000 
strong, who formed the Helvetian rear-guard. Caesar or- 
dered his third line to face about and repel these new ene- 
mies, while the other two were engaged against the Helve- 
tian main body who had halted and returned to the charge. 
This double fight lasted from noon till sunset, during which 
time none of the Helvetians were seen to turn their backs. 
They withdrew at last, one part to the mountain and the 
rest to their baggage, where they continued to fight despe- 
rately behind their carts during the night, till they were 
nearly all killed. The other part, to the number of 130,000 
individuals, moved off during the night, and marching in a 
north direction arrived in the country of the Lingones 
(Langres) : the Romans were unable to follow them, being 
detained three days on the field of battle in attending to 
their wounded and burying their dead. 

In the Helvetian camp were found written tablets con- 
taining the muster of the different tribes which composed 
the emigration, to the number of 368,000 individuals, of 
whom 92,000 were fighting men. Caesar says the tableti 
were written in Greek characters : it has been supposed by 
some that, they were Etruscan letters somewhatn-esembling 
the old Greek, and perhaps introduced into Helvetia by the 
Rhffiti or Rasena, an Etruscan people. 

After three days, Caesar marched in pursuit of the Hel- 
vetians, who throw themselves on his mercy. Csssar 
demanded their arms, hostages, and the surrender of the 
slaves and other fugitives who had taken refuge among 
them ; and they were ordered to return home, and cultivate 
their lands. The Boii alone, distinguished for their bravery, 
were allowed to remain among the jfidui at the request of 
the latter. A part of one of the Helvetian tribes, pagus 
Verbigenus, 6000 in number, having marched off in the 
midst of the confusion and darkness of tlie night, and taken 
the way towards the Rhine and Germany, were pursued 
by Caasar's order, brought back and ' treated as enemies,' 
which then meant that they were either put to death or sold 
as slaves. The Helvetians, who returned home, were mus- 
tered by Caesar, and found to be 1 10,000 individuals, men, 
women, and children. 
Caesar says that bis principal object in sending the Hel- 
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veti&na back was to prevent the Germans beyond the Rhine 
from occupying their country and beooming formidable 
neighbours to the Roman provinces. The report of Caesar's 
victory spread rapidly through alt Celtic Gaul, the various 
tribes of which began to look up to him as their arbiter in 
their internal differences. The jEdui complained to him 
that Ariovistus, a powerful king of the Germans, being in- 
vited by the Sequani and the Arverni, between whom and 
the yEdui there was an old rivalry, had crossed the Rhine 
some time before with 15,000 men, who had afterwards in- 
creased to 120,000, had defeated the jBdui and their allies 
in a great battle, had occupied several provinces of Gaul, 
exacted hostages of them, and was in fact oppressing the 
country. The Gauls described the Germans as an athletic, 
fierce, and formidable people. Caesar, who, during his con- 
sulship in the previous year, had induced the senate to 
acknowledge Ariovistus as a king and friend of Rome, now 
sent to him requesting an interview which the German de- 
clined. Ceesar then required him by message to desist from 
bringing over the Rhine fresh bodies of Germans, and from 
molesting the jfidui and their allies, who were neighbours to 
the Roman Province, and to restore their hostages. Ario- 
vistus replied that as he had never dictated to the Romans 
what use they should make of their victories, he would not 
be dictated to by them ; that the Mdui were his tributaries 
by force of arms. Caesar, learning' that other Germans, 
and particularly the Suevi, a powerful nation, were ap- 
proaching the Rhine to join Ariovistus, determined on 
attacking bim. He occupied Vesontio (Besancon), a 
strong town of the Sequani, before Ariovistus could seize 
it. The fearful reports of the Gauls about the Germans 
spread alarm in Caesar's camp, especially among the young 
officers, military tribunes, prefects, and others, accustomed 
to the luxuries of Rome, and who had followed Caesar out of 
personal friendship (I. 39). Skulking in their tents, they 
lamented their fate, and were busy making their last wills. 
The panic spread to the veterans, and Csesar was told that 
it would be impossible to advance farther; that the roads 
were impracticable ; that no provisions could be collected, 
and. in short, that the soldiers would not follow him if he 
raised his camp. Having assembled the officers, he told 
them that it was not their business to discuss the measures 
and orders of their general, ridiculed their fears of the 
Germans, since the Cimbri and Teutones, the most for- 
midable of that race, had been defeated by the Roman 
arms, and signified to them that he would raise the camp 
next morning, and if they refused to follow him, would 
march forth with the tenth legion alone. This was Csesar's 
favourite legion. This harangue had its full effect, and 
Csesar marched from Vesontio to meet Ariovistus. After 
a fruitless interview between the two chiefs, which is gra- 
phically described by Caesar, Ariovistus arrested and put in 
chains Valerius Prooillus, Csesar's friend and confidential 
interpreter, and Mettius, who had gone to the German camp 
to renew the negotiations. Csesar prepared for battle, but 
Ariovistus remained in his camp for several days, because, 
as Caesar was informed by the prisoners, the German matrons 
had declared that their countrymen would be losers if they 
fought before the new moon. Accordingly the Roman 
general determined to make the attack. The Germans came 
out, and formed for battle in phalanxes by order of nations, 
the Harudes, Marcomanni, the Tribocci, the Vangiones, the 
Nemetes, the Sedusii, and the Suevi ; and tbey placed their 
waggons, baggage, and women in a semicircle behind them 
so as to prevent escape. The signal being given, both 
armies rushed to the encounter with such rapidity that the 
Romans had not time to throw their javelins, and at once 
resorted to their swords. Caesar, perceiving that the left of 
the enemy was the weakest, commenced the attack on that 
point; many of his soldiers went up, and, grasping the 
enemies' shields, tried to snatch them away. Meantime 
the German right was pressing hard upon the Romans, who 
were much interior in numbers, when young Crassus (the 
son of Licinius), who commanded the cavalry, moved the 
third or rear line obliquely to the support of the left, and 
thus recovered the advantage. The Germans gave way, 
and fled towards the Rhine, which was SO miles distance, 
being pursued by Csesar's cavalry. Many fell, some swam 
across the river, others, and Ariovistus among the rest, 
passed it in boats. Ariovistus's two wives and one daughter 
were killed in the flight; another daughter was taken. 
Valerius Procillus and Mettius were both rescued, to the 
great satisfaction of Csesar, 



Caesar, having thus terminated the campaign, put big 
troops in winter-quarters among the Sequani, and himself 
crossed the Alps to Citerior or Cisalpine Gaul, to hold the 
usual courts for the administration of justice and the civil 
business of the province. 

The campaign of 57 B.C. was against the Belgic Gauls, a 
powerful race of German origin, who had been long settled in 
the country between the Rhine and the Sequana (Seine). 
Alarmed by the advance of the Romans through Celtic Gaul, 
the Belgee had, during the winter, formed a confederacy, and 
prepared themselves for resistance. Caesar, with the usual 
logic of conquerors, found in these preparations a pretext for 
attack. He raised two more legions in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
proceeded at the beginning of summer to his camp in the 
Sequani. He then advanced with eight legions, and in fif- 
teen days reached the country of the Remi, the first Belgic 
people on that side. The Remi made their submission, 
and gave him every information concerning the extent and 
the strength of the confederacy, which amounted, they said, 
to 300,000 fighting men. After crossing the river Axona 
( Aisne), Caesar fixed his camp on the right or farthest bank, 
and fortified it with a rampart 12 feet nigh and a ditch 18 
feet deep. The Belgsa meantime besieged the town of 
Bibrax (Bievre ?), belonging to the Remi, 8 miles from the 
Roman camp. Caesar sent to its relief his light troops, 
namely, his Numidians, the Cretan archers, and the Ba- 
learic slingers. The Belgee, raising the siege, advanced 
towards Csesar's camp, and made some demonstrations, but 
Caesar kept quiet in his entrenchments, and the Beiges 
broke up for want of provisions, and resolved to fight each 
in his own territory. After subjecting the Suessiones, the 
Bellovaci, and the Ambiani, Csesar marched against the 
Nervii, the most powerful of the Belgic nations. A despe- 
rate battle was fought on the banks of the Sabis (Sam- 
bre ?), in which the Nervii actually surprised the Roman 
soldiers while in the ant of tracing and entrenching their 
camp, and before they had time to form or put on their 
helmets. Caesar's cavalry, auxiliaries, servants, drivers, and 
followers of the camp au ran away, spreading the report of 
the defeat of the Romans. Csesar hurried from legion to 
legion, encouraging the men, and finally succeeded in re- 
establishing order. The tenth legion came to turn the scale. 
The Nervii fought desperately to the last, and their nation 
and name, says Caesar, were nearly extinguished on that 
day. It was reported that out of 60,000 fighting men only 
500 remained. The women and children sued for mercy, 
and Caesar restored to them their territory and towns. The 
Aduatici were the descendants of a body of Cimbri and 
Teutones, who had settled towards the confluence of the 
Sabis and the Mosa. While on their march to support 
the Nervii, they heard of the total defeat of their allies, 
upon which they retired to a strong natural hold, where 
they were regularly besieged by Caesar, who formed a line of 
circumvallation. When they saw the moveable towers and 
the battering ram approaching their walls, engines of which 
the Gauls had no idea, they sued for peace. Caesar required 
them to throw their arms outside of their ramparts. They 
did so, but concealed one-third of them ; they men opened 
their gates and mixed with the Roman soldiers. On the 
evening Caesar withdrew his men within his lines, but at 
midnight the Aduatici came out in arms and attempted to 
scale Caesar's entrenchments. Being repulsed with great 
loss, their place was entered the next day, and the people 
were sold as slaves to the number of 53,000. 

Crassus, being detached by Caesar across the Sequana into 
Western Gaul, received the submission of the Aulerci, 
Unelli, and Veneti, and other maritime people on the coasts 
of the ocean ; and as the season was growing late, the army 
went into winter-quarters in the covntry of the Carnutes 
(about Orleans), Turones (Tours), and other parts of central 
Gaul. Caesar set off, according to his custom, for Cisalpine 
Gaul, where his friends flocked from Rome to congratulate 
him on his successes. The senate, on receiving from the 
victorious general the usual official letters, ordered fifteen 
days of public thanksgiving to the gods, a period never 
granted beforo for any other general. 

Caesar's third campaign, 56 b.c, was against the Western 
Gauls. Crassus, while wintering with one legion among 
the Andes (Anjou), sent tribunes and other officers to the 
Veneti (Vannes in Britanny) and other people on the 
Atlantic coast to ask for provisions. The Veneti, a power- 
ful commercial sea-faring people who had numerous ships 
in which they traded with Britain and other countries, 
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having recovered from the alarm of Caesar's eonquesU, ar- 
rested the officer* of Crassus, and refused to give them up 
until their own hostages were restored. All the neigh- 
bouring maritime tribes made common cause with the 
Yeneti. Cesar immediately ordered galleys to be con- 
structed on the Ligeris (Loire), and sent also to collect 
ships on the coast of the Pictones and San tones (Poitou 
and Saintonge), who were friends with Rome. He directed 
the fleet to attack the Veneti by sea, while he marched 
against them by land. He exclaimed loudly against the 
breach of treaties, and the arrest of the Roman officers after 
the Veneti had made submission and given hostages, while 
he acknowledge* in his 'Commentaries' that he was afraid 
other nations would follow the example — ' Knowing that it 
is the nature of all men to love liberty and hate servitude.' 
This was a critical time for the Roman general, but his pre- 
sence of mind never forsook him in difficulties. He sent La- 
bienus towards the Rhine to watch the Belgians and Ger- 
mans, Cms jus into Aquitania, gave the command of the fleet 
toDecimus Brutus, and himself marching against the Veneti, 
took several of their towns on the coast But he soon found 
that by means of their ships they easily moved from one 
point to another, and that the only way to conquer them 
effectually was by sea. The description of the ships of the 
Veneti, their naval tactics, their habits and mode of life, is 
one of Caesar's moat interesting sketches. [Brkt agne.] A 
great naval battle, which lasted all day, ended with the de- 
struction of the fleet of the Veneti, to the number of above 
200 ships. Caesar, determining to strike terror into the 
neighbouring people, put to death all the senators or chief 
men of the Veneti, and sold the rest as slaves. The Unelli 
(in the neighbourhood of Cherbourg) were likewise con- 
quered by Titurius Sabinus; and Craasus defeated the 
Aquitanians, though with considerable difficulty, and re- 
ceived hostages from various tribes of that remote region. 
Caesar himself marched against the Morini and Menapii 
(Boulogne, Calais, &c, and further to the N. and E.), but 
the rainy season setting in, the soldiers could no longer re- 
main under tents ; and accordingly, after ravaging the coun- 
try, he placed his troops for the winter among the Aulerci, 
Lexovii, &c. (Normandy). It would appear by the following 
book, iv. 6, that he went as usual to pass the winter in. 
North Italy. (Compare also v. 53.) 

The following year, SS B.C., Pompeius and Crassus being 
consuls, two German tribes, the Usipetesand the Tenchteri, 
being harassed by the Suevi, crossed the Rhine near its 
mouth into the country of the Menapii, between the Mosa 
and the Scaldis (Scheldt). Caesar gives an interesting ac- 
count of the Suevi, the principal German nation with which 
the Romans were then acquainted. Being resolved to 
check any disposition on the part of the Germans to cross 
the Rhine, he set off for the army earlier than usual. He 
found, as he suspected, that several Gaulish nations had 
an understanding with the Germans. The Usipetes sent to 
ask permission to settle in Gaul. Caosar answered that 
there was no vacant place in Gaul for fresh emigrants, but 
that if they chose to settle among the Ubii on the banks of 
the Rhine, who were themselves at war with the Suevi, he 
would employ his good offices for the purpose. While ne- 
gotiations were going forward, Caesar's Gaulish cavalry, 
5000 strong, was suddenly attacked near the banks of the 
Mosa by 800 German horsemen, and, as usual, routed. The 
next day a number of German chiefs and elders came to 
Caesar's camp to apologize for the affray. Caesar arrested 
them all, and immediately marched against their camp, 
which being thus surprised and unprepared was easily en- 
tered, when the Romans made a dreadful carnage of the 
Germans. The survivors fled as far as the confluence of 
the Mosa and the Rhine, where most of them perished. 
This was the action about which Cato exclaimed so loudly 
against Caesar in the Roman senate. 

The Ubii being annoyed by the Suevi appealed to Caesar, 
and offered him boats to cross the Rhine. Declining this 
offer, he constructed a bridge by means of piles driven in 
the bed of the river. He gives a minute description of 
the process of building the bridge (iv. 17). The bridge was 
finished in ten days, when Caesar marched across, ravaged 
the country of the Sicambri, and re-assured the Ubii by his 
presence. Hearing that the Suevi had assembled all their 
forces in the interior of their country, and considering ' he 
had done all that the honour and interest of Rome re- 
quired,' he re-crossed the Rhine after spending 1 8 days on 
German ground. 



He next made his first expedition into Britain (<br wL 
see Britannia). On his return he chastized tire Itforini, « 
had attacked some of his detachments, put bis troops ii 
winter-quarters in Belgic Gaul, and then repaired to Cis. 
pine Gaul, as usual. In this year Caesar's period of r 
vernment was extended for five years more by at Sen at 
Consultum. 

The next year, 54 B.C., Caesar, after making an excursk 
into Illyricum, which formed also part of his governmn 
returned into Gaul, where he had ordered a fleet to asscraU. 
at Portus Itius (between Boulogne and Calais) Tor a secoc 
attempt upon Britain. Meantime he visited the Treviri, ti< 
most powerful nation in cavalry of all Gaul. A dispute h>>l 
arisen between Induciomarus and Cingetorix about the s.- 

Sreme authority; Caesar, knowing Cingetorix to be w*i, 
isposed to the Romans, supported his claims. This fcxi 
place just before the expedition to Britain. On bis retun, 
from Britain he repaired to Samarobriva (Amiens), when 
he held a council of the Gaulish deputies. On account tf 
the bad harvest and scarcity of provisions, he was obligri 
to disperse his legions in various parts of the country for the 
winter. This proved nearly fatal to the Roman arms. Hi 
himself remained in Belgic Gaul to see his legions proper;/ 
quartered. A fortnight only had elapsed when the Kbe- 
rones (Tongres), excited by Induciomarus, revolted tni 
attacked the camp of Titurius Sabinus and L. Cotta, *bc 
had one legion and five cohorts with them. Ambiorix, kiot 
of the Eburones, alarmed Sabinus by telling him that tte 
whole country was in arms, and that the Germans wen 
coming. Much against Cotta's opinion, Sabinua resolved 
on retiring towards the next Roman garrison, which was 
exactly what Ambiorix wished. The Romans were at- 
tacked on their march by numerous forces, surrounded, 
and all cut to pieces. Ambiorix, elated with this success, 
next attacked the camp of Quintus Cicero, brother to tho 
orator, who was stationed with one legion in the country 
of the Nervii. Quintus made a brave defence. After 
several days' siege, the Gauls threw combustibles into the 
camp and set fire to the huts of the soldiers, which were 
thatched after the Gaulish fashion. At the same lime the 
Gauls advanced to scale the ramparts. But the legionaries 
stood firm at their post, and Caesar, having at last received 
news, through a Gaulish slave, of the danger of his men, 
marched with two legions to their relief, defeated the GauU. 
and entered Cicero's camp, where he found not one-unco, 
of the soldiers free from wounds. He praised Cicero, he 
praised the men, he spoke of the catastrophe of Sabinui 
and Cotta as a consequence of imprudence, and a lesson to 
other commanders. He then resolved to pass the winter « 
Gaul, and stationed himself with three legions at Samaro- 
briva. Induciomarus, having attacked Labienus, was de- 
feated and killed. 

The following year, 53 B.C., which was the sixth of 
Caesar's government, symptoms of general disaffection 
manifested themselves throughout Gaul. The people had 
been overawed but not subdued. Tho harshness and ra- 
pacity of the conquerors made the Gauls wish to shake off 
the yoke ; but all their attempts were detached, partial, »wi 
not combined, and they failed, after giving, however, fall 
employment to tho Romans. It was a year of desultory 
though destructive warfare. Caesar obtained of Pompey 
the ioan of one legion, and had recruited two legions mors 
in the Cisalpine province. He had now ten legions (60,000 
men) under his orders, which was considered a very larpJ 
Roman army. He first defeated the Senones, the Nervii, i 
and the Menapii : the Treviri were defeated by Labienus. 
Caesar then crossed the Rhine again from the country of 
the Treviri, having constructed a new bridge a little belo* 
the former one. He expected that the Suevi would attack 
him, hut that wary people withdrew inland to the entrance 
of the great forest called Bacenis (the Hart ?), which lay 
between their territory and that of the Cherusci, and there 
waited for Caesar to advance. But the Roman avoided the 
snare, and withdrew his army across the Rhine, leaving 
part of the bridge standing for a future occasion. He then 
marched against Ambiorix and the Ehurones, who did not 
wait for him, but took refuge in the forests and marshes, 
where they kept up a partisan or guerrilla warfare. Ctesar 
ordered the country of the Eburones to be thoroughly devas- 
tated, and invited the neighbouring tribes, Germans and 
Gauls, to assist in tho work of destruction. One German 
tribe, however, the Sicambri, who had crossed the Rhine 
for the purpose of booty, thought it expedient to attack the 
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Camp of Quintus Cicero, which they [had nearly forced. 
Ambiorix escaped, notwithstanding all endeavours to seize 
him ; but sentence of death was passed against Acco, the 
leader of the previous revolt of the Senones. His accom- 
plices, who had escaped, were banished. Having put his 
legions to winter among the Treviri, Lingones, and Se- 
nones, Cesar repaired to Cisalpine Gaul. 

The disturbances which occurred at Rome in consequence 
of the murder of Clodius made Cesar turn his attention 
towards that quarter. He raised troops in every part of the 
Cisalpine province. These rumours spreading among the 
trans- Alpine Gauls, exasperated as they were by the execu- 
tion of Acco and Cesar's fearful vengeance upon the 
Eburones, they thought the time was come for one great 
effort while Caesar was engaged in Italy. The Carnutes 
began by massacring all the Romans whom they found in 
the town of Genabum (Orleans). Vercingetorix, a young 
man of one of the first families of the Arverni, was placed 
at the head of a confederacy of the whole of Celtic Gaul. 
The Bituriges joined the league, and the M&m themselves 
wavered in their allegiance. Cesar hearing this news, and 
seeing that the affairs of Rome had through Pompev's in- 
fluence assumed a quieter aspect, set off in the middle of 
winter (beginning of 52 B.C.) for the province of ulterior 
Gaul, repaired to Narbo, which was threatened by the 
Gauls, and having collected some troops, crossed the Ce- 
benna and spread alarm through the country of the Ar- 
verni, who hastily recalled Vercingetorix to their defence. 
Having thus effected his object of causing a diversion, 
Coosar moved quickly northwards to the country of the 
Lingones, from whence he went among the Carnutes, 
attacked and took Vellaunodunum, Genabum, and Novio- 
rfunum. Vercingetorix, in a great council of the chiefs, 
advised, as the only means of harassing the Romans, to 
burn and destroy the whole country around them. This 
was executed in the country of the Bituriges, the villages 
and towns of which were set on fire, except the town of 
Avaricum (Bourges), which was garrisoned by the Gauls. 
Caesar laid siege to Avaricum, and took it after a most brave 
defence, when the Roman soldiers killed all, old men, 
women, and children. The next siege was that of Gergovia 
(near Clermont, in Auvergne), which, after a murderous 
attempt to storm the place, Caesar was obliged to raise. 
The jfedui, till then the firmest allies of Rome, had now 
thrown off the mask, joined the league, massacred the 
Romans at Noviodunum (Nevers), and seized the depots, 
the baggage, and the treasury, which Caesar had deposited 
there. Caesar's next movement was to the north into the 
country of the Senones, in order to join Labienus and the 
legions under him. The defection of the /Edui rendered 
Caesar's position in the centre of Gaul very difficult. 
Having effected a junction with Labienus, he directed 
his march towards the Lingones and the Sequani. Mean- 
time he was enabled to collect a body of German cavalry 
from beyond the Rhine, which was of the greatest service 
to him during the rest of the campaign. Vercingetorix, 
who followed Caesar closely, had his cavalry defeated by 
these new auxiliaries of the Romans, upon which he re- 
tired to Alesia (now a village called Saint Reine, and also 
Alise, near Flavigny and Semur, in North Burgundy, ten 
leagues N.W. of Dijon). Cesar immediately invested the 
place, and began his lines of circumvallation. For this cele- 
brated s>ege of Alesia we must refer to Caesar's own account 
The whole forces of the Gallic confederation, stated at about 
300,000 men, advanced to the relief of Alesia. Cesar 
found himself besieged in his own lines, having to fight 
Vercingetorix from within, and the confederates from with- 
out. After a desperate battle, in which the Gauls penetrated 
into the Roman entrenchments, they were at last repulsed 
by Cesar, who was well supported by his lieutenant Labie- 
nus. The Gaulish confederates, having sustained a tremen- 
dous loss, broke up the camp and returned home. Next 
day Vercingetorix assembled his council in Alesia, and 
offered to devote himself to save their lives, by jrfving him- 
self up to Ccesar. Alesia surrendered, and Vercingetorix 
was afterwards taken to Rome. Several years after, he 
walked before the triumphal car of the conqueror ; after 
which he was put to death in prison. 

The yEdui and the Arverni now made their submission 
to Caesar, who took their hostages, and restored their pri- 
soners. After putting his army into quarters, he sta- 
tioned himself at Bibracte for the winter. This was the 
hardest fought campaign of all the Gallic war. 



Cesar's eighth and last campaign in Gaul (51 B.C.) fa 
related by Hirtius, who has continued his ' Commentaries' 
by writing an eighth or supplementary book. After the 
great but unsuccessful exertions of the Gauls in the pre- 
ceding year their spirit was broken, but they still made 
some expiring efforts. Cesar easily defeated the Carnutes, 
where his soldiers made an immense booty. He had more 
trouble with the Bellovaci (Beauvais), a Belgio nation, who 
at last submitted and gave hostages, all except Comius, the 
chief of the Atrebates, who had once been a friend to 
Cesar. He had joined in the general revolt of the pre- 
ceding year, in consequence of nil life having been at- 
tempted by Labienus, who sent to him Volusenus Quad- 
ratus under pretence of a conference, but in reality with 
orders to kill him. During the interview, a centurion of 
Volusenus's escort struck Comius and wounded him on 
the head, when the Gaulish escort interposed and saved 
Comius's life. From that time Comius swore he would 
never trust himself to a Roman. This disgraceful trans- 
action, not mentioned by Cesar, is related by Hirtius {Bell, 
Gall., b. viii., 23). A revolt in western Gaul was quelled 
by C. Fabius, who subjugated all Armorica (Hirtius, 31). 
Gutruatus, chief of the Carnutes, who had joined in the re- 
volt, was taken to Cesar's camp, whipped with rods till he 
fainted, and then beheaded. Hirtius says that this in- 
human act, repugnant to Cesar's nature, was forced upon 
him by the clamour of his soldiers. Cesar next besieged and 
took Uxellodunum, a stronghold of the Cadurci (Cahors). 
Here Cesar's clemency, which Hirtius repeatedly extols, 
did not prevent him from sentencing all the men who 
had shared in the defence of Uxellodunum to have their 
hands chopped off. Cesar entered Aquitania, the people 
of which gave hostages. From thence he repaired to 
Narbo, and there distributed his army in winter-quarters. 
He placed four legions among the Beige, under M. Anto- 
nius, afterwards the celebrated triumvir, Trebonius, Vati- 
nius, and Q. Tullius Cicero ; two among the vEdui, two 
among the Turones, and two among the Lemovices, near 
the borders of the Arverni. He then visited the Provincia, 
held the courts, distributed rewards, and went to winter at 
Nemetocenna (Arras), then within the limits of the country 
called Belgium. During the winter he endeavoured to heal 
in some measure the wounds which he had inflicted upon 
the unfortunate countries of Gaul. He endeavoured to 
conciliate the principal inhabitants by great rewards, 
treated the people with kindness, established no new taxes, 
and by rendering the Roman yoke smooth and light, he 
succeeded in pacifying Gaul, exhausted as it was by so long 
and so unfortunate a struggle. 

In the spring, 51 B.C., he set off for Italy, where he was 
received by all the municipal towns and colonies of his 
government with great rejoicings. On his return to Belgio 
Gaul he reviewed his troops, and soon after returned to the 
north of Italy, where the dissensions between him and the 
senate had begun which led to the civil war. This was the 
ninth and last year of Cesar's government of the Gauls. 

Before the close of his Gallie campaign, Cesar had pro- 
bably determined not to divest himself of the command of his 
army. He feared, and apparently with good reason, that if 
he were once in the power of his enemies at Rome, his life 
would be in danger. His connection with Pompey had been 
dissolved by the death of Julia without any surviving off- 
spring, and by the growing jealousy and fear with which hit 
success in Gaul and his popularity with his army had filled 
all the aristocratical party. Cesar's object now was to ob- 
tain the consulship a second time, and a special enactment 
had been already passed enabling him to stand for the con- 
sulship in his absence. But Pompey, who at last was 
roused from his lethargy, prevailed upon the . Senate to 
require him to give up the command of the army and come 
to Rome in person to be a candidate. Cesar, who was now 
at Ravenna, in his province of Gallia Cisalpina, sent Curio 
to Rome with a letter expressed in strong terms (Cic. Bp. 
ad Div. xvi. 11), in which he proposed to give up his army 
and come to the city, if Pompey would also give up the 
command of the troops which he had. These troops of 
Pompey comprised two legions which had been taken from 
Cesar ; and by a decree of the Senate were designed for 
the Parthian war, but had been illegally put into the hands 
of Pompey by Marcellus the consul. The Senate, acting 
under the influence of Pompey and Metellus Scipto, whose 
daughter Pompey bad married, passed a decree that Cesar 
should give up his army by a certain day, or be considered 
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an enemy to the state. The tribunes, M. Antonius and Q. 
Cassius, the friends of Caesar, attempted to oppose the 
measure by their inlereettio, which was perfectly legal ; 
but their opposition was treated with contempt, and thus 
they gained, what they were probably not sorry to have, a 
good excuse for hurrying to Caesar with the news. (Cic 
lip. ad Div. xvi. 11.) Upon receiving the intelligence, 
Caesar crossed the Rubicon, a small stream which formed 
the southern limit of his province, and directed his march 
towards the south. The city was filled with confusion— coun- 
cils were divided and hesitating— and Pompey, who was the 
commander-in-chief on the side of the Senate, was unpro- 
vided with troops to oppose the veterans of the Gallic wars. 
Domitius, who bad thrown himself into Corflnium to defend 
the place, was given up to Cesser by his soldiers, who joined 
the invading army. The alarm now became still greater, 
and it was resolved by the senatorial party to pass into 
Greece, and for the present to leave Italy at the mercy of 
Caesar's legions. Pompey, with a large part of the Senate 
and his forces, hurried to Brundisium, whence he succeeded 
in making good his escape to Dyrrachium, in Epirus, though 
Caesar had reached the town some days before Pompey left it. 

From Brundisium Caesar advanced to Rome, where he 
met with no opposition. The Senate was assembled, with 
due regard to forms, to pass some ordinances, and there was 
little or nothing to mark the great change that had taken 
place, except Caesar's possessing himself of the public money, 
which the other party in their hurry had left behind. His 
next movement was into Spain, where Pompey's party waa 
strong, and where Afranius and Petreius were at the head 
of eight legions. After completely reducing this important 
province, Caesar, on his return, took the town of Massilia 
(Marseilles), the siege of which had been commenced en 
his march to Spain. This antient city, the seat of the arts 
and of polite learning, had professed a wish to maintain a 
neutral position between the two rival parties (Bell. Civil, i. 
35) and their respective leaders. We might infer from one 
passage in Strabo, that Marseilles suffered severely either 
during or immediately after the siege (Strabo, p. 180); but 
another passage seems to imply that the conqueror used 
his victory with moderation. (Strabo, pp. 180, 181.) 

The title of Dictator was assumed by Caesar pn his return 
to Rome ; but be made no further use of the power which 
it was supposed to confer than to nominate himself and Ser- 
vilius consuls for the following year (b.c. 48). The cam- 
paign of the year b.c. 48 completed the destruction of the 
senatorial party. It is given at length in the third book of 
the Civil Wart (where, nowover, there appears to be a con- 
siderable lacuna), and comprises the operations of Caesar 
and Pompey at Dyrrachium (now Duraxso), and the sub- 
sequent defeat of Pompey on the great plain of Pharsalus, 
in Thessaly. Surrounded by near 200 senators, who acted 
like a controlling council, with an army mainly composed 
of raw, undisciplined recruits, the commander-in-chief, whose 
previous reputation was more due to fortune than to merit, 
was an unequal match for soldiers hardened by eight years' 
campaigns, and directed by the energies of one skilful 
general. It seems difficult to comprehend the movements of 
Pompey after the battle. He turned his face to the east, 
once the scene of his conquests, but he had no friends on 
whom he could rely, and instead of going to Syria, as he at 
first intended, he was compelled to change his course, and 
accordingly he sailed to Pelusium, in the Delta of Egypt. 
Ctesar, who had pursued him with incredible celerity (Bell. 
Civil, iii. c. 102), arrived a little after Pompey had been 
treacherously murdered by Achillas, the commander of the 
troops of the young king Ptolemy, and L. Septimius, a Ro- 
man, who had served under Pompey in the war with the 
pirates. Pompey was fifty-eight years old at the time of 
his death. 

The events which followed the death of Pompey need 
only be rapidly glanced at The disputes in the royal 
family of Egypt and the interference of Caesar brought on 
a contest between the Romans and the king's troops, which 
ended in a new settlement of the kingdom by the Roman 

general. (See the book on the Alexandrine war.) Here 
araar formed his intimacy with Cleopatra, then in her 23rd 
year. Cleopatra afterwards followed him to Rome, where 
she was living at the time of Caesar's death [Cleopatra]. 
Early in the following year, b.c. 47, Cesar marched into 
the province of Pontus, and entirely defeated Pharnaces, 
the son of Mithridates, who had exercised great cruelties on 
the Roman citizens in Asia. He returned to Italy in the 



autumn, by way of Athens. At Brundtsiuaa lie) was m 
by Cicero (Plut. Cic. 39), who was glad to make bias peso 
and had no reason to be dissatisfied with his reception. O 
his return to Rome, Caesar was named Dictator for one yeni 
and consul for the following year, with Lepidus. IXLric; 
the winter he crossed over into Africa, where the party t 
Pompey had rallied under Scipio, gained a complete victor 
at the battle of Thapsus, and was again at Rome in the av 
tumn of B.C. 46. In the year B.C. 45, Caesar was sole coc 
sul, and Dictator for the third time. During the greater pan 
of this year he was absent in Spain, where Cn. Pompey, tfe 
son of Pompey the Great, had raised a considerable font, 
and was in possession of the southern part of the Peninsafc. 
The great battle of Munda, in which 30,000 men sue said 
to have fallen on the side of Pompey, terminated the cam- 
paigns of Caesar. Pompey was taken after the battle, sad 
his head was carried to Caesar, who was then at Hiapak 
(Seville). 

On his return to Rome, Caesar was created consul for tea 
years and Dictator for life. On the ides (15th) of Mauri, 
b.c. 44, he was assassinated in the senate- house fJBROTU?} 
After his death he was enrolled among the gods (Suets. 
Gator, 88), under the appellation of divos iti.i vs. ms ap- 
pears from his medals. 




[Brit. Ma*. Actual (fx. Bronte. Wdffct 8474 fnim.} f 

Caesar did not live long enough after acquiring the sove- 
reign power to rebuild the crazy fabric of Roman polity 
which he had demolished in fact, though not in form. But 
a state which had long been torn in pieces by opposing fac- 
tions—whose constitutional forms served rather to cherish 
discord than to promote that general unity of interest! 
without which no government can subsist — where life and 
property were exposed to constant risk — could find no repast 
except under one head. A bloody period followed the death 
of Caesar, but the fortune of his name and family at last 
prevailed, and Rome and the world were happier under the 
worst of his successors than during the latter years of the 
so-called republic. 

The energy of Caesar's character— his personal accom- 
plishments and courage — his talents for wax — and bis 
capacity for civil affairs — combine to render him one of the 
most remarkable men of any age. Though a lover of plea- 
sure, and a man of licentious habits, he never neglected 
what was a matter of business. He began that active ca- 
reer which has immortalised his name when he was fortr 
years of age — a time of life when ordinary men's powers of 
enterprise are deadened or extinguished. As a writer sod 
an orator he has received the highest praise from Cicero; 
his Commentaries, written in a plain, perspicuous style, en- 
tirely free from all affectation, place him in the same class 
with Xenophon and those few individuals who have success- 
fully united the pursuit of letters and philosophy with the 
business of active life. His projects were vast and magni- 
ficent ; he seems to have formed designs (Suetonius, Cat. 
44) far beyond what the ability of one man could execute, or 
the longest life could expect to see realised. His reform of 
the Roman calendar, under the direction of Sosigenes, and 
his intended consolidation of the then almost unmanageable 
body of Roman law, do credit to his judgment. He 
established public libraries, and gave to the learned Varro 
the care of collecting and arranging the books. Of the 
eight books of his Commentaries, the last is said to have 
been completed by some other hand. The three books 
of the Civil War were written by Caesar ; but the single 
books on the Alexandrine, African, and Spanish wars, 
respectively, are generally attributed to another hand, 
though it is not at all unlikely that Caesar left the ma- 
terials behind him. He wrote a number of other things, 
the publication of which Augustus suppressed. The 
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editions of the Commentaries are very numerous ; the best 
is that of Oudendorp, Leiden, 1757, 4to. They have been 
frequently translated into Spanish, French, English, Dutch, 
German, and Italian. The Greek translation of seven books 
of the Gallic War, attributed to Planudes, was first printed 
in Jungermann's edition, Frankfort, 1606, 4to. (See the 
articles Antowine's Itin. ; Acta ; Augustus ; Pompey.) 

CflJSAR'EA (Kaurapcia), the name of several towns 
so called in honour of the Roman CeBsars. Caesarea, now 
Kesarieh, the capital of Cappadocia (according to Stephanus 
Byz.), or in Cilicia (according to Strabo), at the foot of 
Mount Argeeus, was originally called Mazaca. (Strabo, 
p. 537.) Kesarieh is still a considerable town. Caesacea in 
Palestine, on the sea-coast (Actt viii. 40., xxiii. 23), the birth- 
place of Eusebius Pamphili, received that name from King 
Herod, in compliment to Augustus Ctosar: under Ves- 
pasian, it became a colonia and received the name of Fiavia. 
Another Csesarea in Palestine, north of the sea of Galilee, 
is distinguished from that just mentioned by the name of 
Philippi (Matlh. xvi. 13), having been repaired by Philip 
the tetrarch. [Banias.] Sometimes a town received a 
name compounded of both the titles, Csasar and Augustus, as 
Caesar Augusta, Sar-agossa, in Spain [Augusta]. 

CvESIUS BASSUS, a Roman lyric poet, who lived in 
the reign of Nero and Vespasian. Persius addressed his 
sixth satire to him. -Quintilian (xi. i.) speaks of him as per- 
haps next, but still very inferior to Horace. The Scholiast on 
Persius (Sat vi. i.) says that he was burnt with his house 
in an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 

CjESU'RA, or its Greek equivalent rojiij, (that is, 
cutting, the two words being respectively derived from the 
stems coed and tern, cut,) is the name given by antient 
grammarians to the division of a verse into two or more 
portions by a pause or pauses, the position of which must be 
consistent both with the rhythm of the metre and the 
meaning of the words. If in any metre the termination of 
every foot coincide with the termination of a word, a painful 
monotony arises which would soon offend the ear; as in 
the lines, — 

Spareia liaatU longis earapm splendet et horret. — Emm. 
Disperse host'a, distrahe, didoc. divide, differ. — Emm. 
Hum ad le scripta* Luei miaimns Aeli.— LmcU. 

This has led some grammarians to hold the opinion that 
the several feet of a verse should be blended together ; yet 
this principle might lead to results no less offensive than 
the lines that have been just quoted, as may be seen in the 
following verses : — 

Sole eadente jUTrncua antra reliqait in arro. 
TloXXa S' avavra Karavra napavra n taxjua r tjXOov. 

Much that has been written about the caesura betrays an 
inaccuracy, which has arisen from a neglect of the principle 
of accent. Those who define verses by the mere order of 
the long and short syllables find it necessary afterwards to 
lay down what appear to be arbitrary canons. Thus a word 
of three long syllables, such as prorumpunt, might, accord- 
ing to the usual definition of an hexameter verse, occupy 
any place which did not interfere with the two short syllables 
of the fifth foot Yet an ear acquainted with the true 
rhythm of this verse would be violently offended by any line 
beginning with Et prorumpunt, or Continuo prorumpunt, 
or Continuo nostrt jam prorumpunt ululantet. The true 
objection to these lines is that the accent of the word pro- 
rumpunt, which of course falls upon the penult, is incon- 
sistent with the demands of the verse, which, in the positions 
here given to the word, would compel us to falsify the 
accent, and pronounce prorumpunt. [Hexameter.] A 
part of these difficulties they evade by adding to the previous 
definition of the hexameter a canon to the effect that there 
must always be a ensura at the end of two feet and a half, 
or three feet and a half, with the additional proviso that the 
syllable immediately preceding the erasure must not be a 
monosyllable. To this canon there are two serious ob- 
jections besides its arbitrary character : one that it does not 
exclude prorumpunt from its position in the third example ; 
the other that it lays down a rule which is violated in many 
of the finest verses of the iSneid. The same neglect of 
accents has led to precisely the same difficulties in the other 
metres. 

On the best places for the pause in the particular metres, 
see Dactylics, Heroic Verse, Lyrics, Iambics, TRO- 
CHAIC*. 

The name of caesura or ro/>q (or nijifia, which bas the 



same meaning) is sometimes given to that portion of a versa 
which precedes the pause. Thus when the pause occurs at 
the end of the fourth foot of the hexameter, that fourth foot 
being a dactyl, which is common in the bucolic writers, the 
four first feet so cut off bear the name of a bucolic caesura. 

(Herraanni Elem. Doctr. Metr., pp. 32-37 and 334-343.) 

CAFEIC ACID, a peculiar vegetable acid existing in 
coffee, from which it is separated by precipitating the de- 
coction of coffee with a solution of acetate of lead, and the 
subsequent action of the subacetate, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and alcohol. 

Cafeic acid separates from solution in alcohol in the state 
of brown translucid scales. One of the principal characters 
of this acid is the aromatic odour of burnt coffee which it 
yields by dry distillation ; when the decomposition is com- 
plete, it is dissipated without any residue. 

Cafeic acid appears to exist in coffee, combined lime, 
magnesia, alumina, and iron. The alkaline cafeates are of 
a pure brown colour without any admixture of green, and 
by evaporating the solutions they are obtained in the state 
of brown horny masses. Lime and barytes water are pre- 
cipitated of a yellow colour by cafeic acid ; these pre- 
cipitates are soluble in nitric acid. Cafeic acid does not 
alter the colour of solutions of the persalts of iron ; it pre- 
cipitates a solution of albumen, but the supernatant fluid 
has not a slight green tint, which distinguishes it from the 
tannin of coffee. [Coffee.] According to Pfaff, cafeic acid 
is composed of 

Carbon . . . .29*1 
Hydrogen . . . 6*9 
Oxygen ... 64 
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CAFEINE, a neutral vegetable product obtained from 
coffee, and which was at first supposed to be an alkali. It 
is procured from the decoction by the action of acetate of 
lead, sulphuretted hydrogen, &c. Its properties are that 
during the cooling of a concentrated solution it crystallizes 
in slender flexible needles, which are opaque and of a silky 
lustre ; when they are obtained by alow spontaneous evapo- 
ration, they are long fine prisms, which are transparent and 
but slightly flexible. Cafeine has little taste, but it is bit- 
ter and disagreeable. It requires 50 parts of cold water to 
dissolve it; but hot water takes up a much larger quantity, 
and on cooling a crystalline magma is obtained. It is not 
very soluble in anhydrous alcohol, but readily so in alcohol 
of 70 or 80 per cent. In tether and oil of turpentine it is 
insoluble. Acids and alkalis do not combine with or alter it, 
but they dissolve it more readily than water. Cafeine 
readily fuses, becomes transparent, and sublimes without 
residue, and concretes in crystals resembling those of benzoic 
acid. The salts of iron, copper, and lead produce no effect 
when mixed with solution of cafeine. 

According to Pelletier and Caventou, this substance is 
composed of 

Carbon . . . 46*51 
Hydrogen . . 4 '81 
Oxygen . . . 27 '14 
Azote .... 21*54 
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This substance is distinguished from most others which 
contain azote in not putrefying when a solution is exposed 
to the air in a warm place, and in not being precipitated by 
infusion of galls. 

CAFFA. [Kafpa.] 

CAFFILA is the term used in Northern Africa for those 
companies of travelling merchants which in Asia are called 
caravans. The order in which they are arranged is the 
same, but the caffilas being generally less numerous than 
the caravans, this order is not so strictly observed. 

CAFFRARIA, CAFFRELAND, or more properly 
KAFIRLAND, from the Arabic word ' Kafir,' which 
means ' unbeliever,' ' not Mussulman,' is the name given 
by Europeans to the eastern part of 8. Africa, from the N.E. 
frontiers of the Cape colony, about 32° S. lat. to Dalagoa 
Bay, or perhaps to Cape Corrientes or Inhambane in 24° S. 
lat. But the Caffre race extends still farther N. ; perhaps 
as far as the Zambezi River, N. of which are the Makooas 
and other genuine negro tribes. The natives whom Salt 
saw at Sofala Bay, 20° S. lat., he conceived to be nearly 
allied to the Cadres. The various Betcbouana tribes, as 
well as the Makweens and others to the N.E. of them, 
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and the Damaraa on the W. or Atlantic coast, between S3* 
and 15 s 8. lat., ere of the Caffre race [Bitchouan a]. The 
complexion of the Caffree varies from a yellowish brown or 
copper hue to that of deep black, but this last colour is not 
wry common. The nose approaches to an arched form ; 
they have thick lips and hair curly, but less woolly than the 
negroes. The Caffre females are among the handsomest in 
Africa. 

The Arabian and other Mussulman traders and con- 
querors who formed establishments on the. Mozambique 
coast, bestowed the general appellation of Kafir on the 
native population, with whose name they were unac- 
quainted. This was especially the case with the coast S. 
of Cape Corrientes, which the eastern navigators always 
dreaded, as destitute of harbours and inhospitable, and on 
which therefore they made no settlement*. The Portuguese 
who succeeded the Arabs on the Mozambique coast adopted 
the word Caffra and Caffraria for this extent of coast, upon 
which for similar reasons they did not venture. The name 
has been adopted by the Dutch and the English also, 
though the natives themselves are unacquainted with it. 

Caffraria, properly so called, extends for about 600 miles 
along the coast, from the Great Key River to Dalagoa Bay, 
and inland as far as the high land which divides the waters 
that flow into the Indian Ocean, from those which flow into 
the Orange river and the Atlantic, and separates the land 
of the Caffres from that of the Koranna Hottentots, the 
Bosjesmans and the Betchouana tribes. It runs in a N.B. 
direction at an average distance of about 100 miles from the 
sea. The eastern or Caffre side of the ridge is more abrupt 
than the western, which slopes in a sort of table-land to- 
wards the Atlantic. Caffraria is a land of rugged hills 
and deep valleys. The following sketch is by Lieutenant 
Steedman. 

In travelling through the Amaponda country (between the 
St. John River and Port Natal), the waggon path lies over 
an undulating ridge, three or four miles in breadth, and 
about 800 or 1 000 feet above the level of the sea ; nume- 
rous streams are seen rushing down the deep ravines and 
valleys; the country is rugged and hilly, exhibiting valleys, 
ravines, beds of rivers, bush and forest covering the declivi- 
ties of some of the hills, while the others look bare and red 
from the iron ore which they contain. Caffre villages are scat- 
tered about, and numerous herds of cattle are seen grazing 
in the plains, while the lower sides of the hills exhibit patches 
of cultivated ground in all kinds of irregular shapes. To the 
eastward the view is bounded by the Indian Ocean, which 
is just visible on a clear day, while to the westward a high 
ridge of mountains is seen extending for a length of from 
fifty to sixty miles, which separates the country of the 
Tambookies from the deserts of the Bosjesmans, which lie 
•n the direction of the Orange River. Beasts of prey are 
not numerous : now and then a lion, and more frequently 
a tiger, or rather leopard, are met prowling in the more 
secluded ravines. Elephants were once numerous, but are 
now become scarce, except in the large forests near the St. 
John River and Port Natal. The hippopotamus is found in 
most of the rivers, and its flesh is eaten by the natives. 
Rhinoceroses lurk about the thick, bushy coverts, as well as 
hyaenas of a very ferocious species. The country abounds in 
game, antelopes, hares, pheasants, and partridges. There 
are quantities of baboons and monkeys, and also serpents 
and other reptiles. Copper and iron ore is found in the 
mountains. 

Four principal nations, originally of one stock, occupy the 
country from the frontiers of the Cape colony to Dalagoa 
Bay, the Amakosa, the Amatimba, called by the Dutch 
Tambookies, the Amaponda or Hambona, whom the Dutch 
have christened Mambookies, and the Vatvahs or Zoolahs, 
sometimes called Amozoolah. The chief of the Ama- 
kosa was until lately the well-known Hintza, who resided 
on the left or E. bank of the Great Key River. Gaika, 
one of his subordinate chiefs, resided on the right bank 
of the Key, and between that and the Keiskamma, 
and on the immediate borders of tho colony. To the N. 
and E. of the Amakosa are the Amatimba, whose west- 
ernmost districts border on the back territory of the co- 
lony, towards tho sources of the Zwart or Black Key. 
Vosani, the chief of the Amatimba, died in 1 830. The third 
tribe, the Amaponda or Hambona, dwell eastward of the 
Amatimba, and extend along the coast towards Port Natal. 
Their Urakumkani, or great chief, is called Fuko, and is 
aaid to be powerful ; one of their subordinate chiefs, Dnpa, 



is the son of an Englishwoman, who was wreelcoct on i 
coast. The Amaponda are said to be a numerous tribe, i 
more industrious than the Amakosa and Amitimba : wis. 
the latter leave all the labour of the field to their women, I 
Amaponda men work as well as the women r they gi 
millet or Caffre corn, beans, pumpkins, sweet potatoes 
yams, maize, and tobacco. In the Amaponda. territory 
small tribe of mixed European and Caffre blood lias ba 
discovered, the descendants of the crew of some veaa 
wrecked on this coast. (Captain Riou's Narrative of Vi 
Rteneri* Expedition, London, 1 792.) 

The fourth great tribe of Caffres, and the flirt bewt NX 
from the Cape, is the Zoolas or Vatvahs, who under tJa— - 
chief Cbaka have overpowered, dispersed, or destroyed i 
the surrounding tribes, from King Georgo'a River N. . 
Dalagoa Bay down to Port Natal, a tract of above 309 mm 
in length from N. to S. The Oratontahs, who in 1821 -ti- 
ravaged the country near the Portuguese settlement n 
Dalagoa Bay are the same people as the Vatvahs. The Ve 
vahs were originally a small tribe; they came about fiftsec* I 
twenty years since from the N., somewhere about or hem 
the mountains W. of English River, which falls into Dalua 
Bay. Their language is different from that of tbe Atnttw 
ana other southern Caffres, and is said to bare own 
affinity to the Siohuana or Betchouana language. Tat 
Vatvahs are well acquainted with the use of iron, and ssa< 
of them have muskets, which they obtained from Amends 
traders at Port Natal. They are a fine athletie race; a 
war they carry large oval shields of bullock's hide, and u 
umconto or spear, besides a bundle of assagais. Chaki 
brought his warriors into a most strict state of disciplise, 
any deviation from which he punished with death. Ht 
is described as sanguinary and cruel, like all barftariu 
conquerors; but he received kindly, in 1824, Lieutenant 
Farewell, Mr. Fynn, and other Englishmen, and aBowei 
them to settle in his dominions near Port Natal, and {granted 
them a large extent of country, and men to assist them re 
cultivating it. There is an account of their visit to him. 
and of the habits of the people, in the appendix to Thomp- 
son's 'Travels and Adventures in South Africa.' T2w 
country is represented as very fine, rich in pasture, and 
abounding with cattle. The Vatvahs go generally naked, 
exoept when they put on their war-dress, consisting of skuu 
round the middle, and feathers on the head ; the women 
wear an apron of hide about the middle. Two traders /hm 
the Cape, Messrs. Scoon and M'Luckie, after visiting m 
1827 the town of Kurichane in the MoorooUee coudBt, 
crossed the river Mariqua, and travelled first eastward and 
then southward, for about 140 miles, to the town of Hals- 
katzee, a Zoolah chief, where they traded to the amount 
of 1800/. sterling. 

The tribes who live in the lowlands round Dalagoa Bay 
are said by Captain Owen ( Voyagtt to explore tfa Coal 
of Africa) to be industrious, well-behaved, and favourably 
disposed to trade with strangers. He mentions the arrival 
at Dalagoa Bay of a caravan from the interior, consisting 
of 1000 natives, with from 300 to 400 elephants' tusks, aw 
a great quantity of cattle. Captain Owen represents du 
people as honest in their manner of dealing ; their prudent* 
will not allow them to give their merchandize for fr* 
momentary gratification of rum or tobacco ; but they have 
great desire for cloth. A similar observation was made, 
more than three centuries ago, by Vasco de Gam a as to tin 
natives wham he saw about Cape Corrientes. In the ' Nar- 
rative' by the late Captain Boteler, (1835). are found also 
many particulars concerning the natives of Dalagoa Bay. 
and those of Inhambane and Sofala, who are all considered 
to be of the Caffre race. 

Of the countries to the N. of Dalagoa Bay we know very 
little. The Makweens are known to be in that direction, 
perhaps 200 miles to the N.W. ; their country is a high- 
land, and is said to rise several thousand feet above the sea. 
The great western ridge which divides tbe waters that no* 
into the Indian Ocean from those of the Gariep is dis- 
tinctly seen from Dalagoa Bay. An expedition, under Cap- 
tain Alexander, was to proceed by sea to Dalagoa Bay in 
1835, and thence to set off for the interior to explore King 
George's River or Manica, and to ascertain its identity 
with the Marique of the Moorootzees, and to open, if pos- 
sible, a communication with the Makween country. Tbe 
instructions given to Captain Alexander are found in the 
fourth volume of the 'Journal of the London Geographical 
Society,' 1834. We have as yet seen no account of Captain 
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Mexandcr's arrival at Dalagoa Bar. Another expedition, 
inder Dr. Smith, set off in 1 834 to explore the sources of the 
via poo t a River, and lately returned to Cape Town. The 
eport is said to be moat satisfactory. 

Of the manners and habits of the southern Coffres who 
iro nearer the borders of the Cape colony, we have accounts 
Vom several late travellers, Thompson, Steedman, Moodie, 
llennie, &c. The accouut by the Rev. Mr. Brownlee, a 
nissionary, who resided seven or eight years among them, 
s perhaps the most full and satisfactory, and is given in the 
ippendix to Thompson's ' Travels.' The government of the 
Jaffres ia a sort of clanship system. The population of each 
Jaffre tribe is divided into kraals or hamlets, containing 
Vom ten to twenty families, each family occupying a sepa- 
ate hut. There is a petty chief in each kraal, who exer- 
cises a kind of patriarchal authority over the people. A 
ligher chief rules over a whole district, containing a certain 
lumber of kraals. These higher chiefs are hereditary and 
ndependent of each other, although they acknowledge to a 
certain extent the authority of the Umkumkani, or great 
chief of the whole tribe, whose counsellors they are, and who 
cannot determine upon any important measure concerning 
the whole tribe without consulting them. The chief, like 
most Asiatic and African sovereigns, is supposed to be the 
original possessor of all the land and cattle within his terri- 
tory. This pretended right, however, is seldom acted upon, 
but an acknowledgment of it is retained in the custom, that 
do individual is allowed to kill any of his cattle without per- 
mission of the chief, who claims part of the carcase as his 
right : likewise the first fruits of the season are not allowed 
to be gathered without permission of the great chief of 
the tribe. The right of individual families to the land is 
restricted to the patches of ground which they have enclosed 
for cultivation ; all the rest is held in common by the different 
families of each kraal for grazing their rattle. The Coffres 
have no written laws, but certain long-established principles 
and usages, any infraction of which by a chief would be 
opposed by his subjects at large. There is however an evi- 
dent disposition on the part of the chiefs to make themselves 
absolute, as Chaka succeeded in doing among the Zoolahs. 
A great engine of despotism is found in the Amakira or 
witch doctor, who acts as a sort of inquisitor ; and when in 
secret understanding with the chief, serves him to remove 
out of the way or frighten all those who might have opposed 
him. The unfortunate individual accused of witchcraft is 
put to a cruel death, and his cattle divided among his 
accusers. In other matters the punishment of death is not 
common, most offences being expiated by a fine, excepting 
robbery on the property of a chief. The Caffre* acknow- 
ledge the existence of a supreme being, for whom they 
have several names in their language, but they have no 
form of worship, and their notions of a future life are very 
vague and unsettled. They have no idols, but have other 
superstitions, believe in witchcraft, spirits, apparitions, 
and they sacrifice animals to propitiate the ghosts of the 
dead. A Caffre swears by the spirit of his father, or by his 
chief. They circumcise boys at the age of twelve or four- 
teen, and the ceremony is attended with considerable 
tolemnity ; they seem however to have no distinct idea of 
the object of the practice, or whence they derived it. They 
have a decided aversion to swine-flesh, and also it is said 
to fish, except shell-fish; accordingly they have neither 
boats, canoes, nor nets, or other implements for fishing. 

The huts of the Caffres are hemispherical, and mostly 
from eighteen to twenty feet in diameter, and from six to 
seven feet high. Poles are stuck into the earth, and 
flexible boughs are twisted between and arched over the 
top ; they then are thatched with straw, and plastered over 
with clay or cow-dung; a small aperture is left for the door, 
which is made of basket-work. The fire-place is in the centre 
of the hut, and there is no aperture to let out the smoke 
but through the doorway. A few mats, coarse earthen- 
ware pots of native manufacture, a rush basket so closely 
woven as to contain liquids, a calabash, and a bundle of 
assagays — these constitute all the furniture of a common 
Caffre hut. Some have milk sacks made of bullock's hide, 
and wooden vessels carved out of soft wood. They preserve 
their millet or corn in pits dug in the ground, like the 
Berbers and other North Africans. The kaross, or cloak 
made of softened hide, is the dress of both men and women. 
The females wear besides a pettiooat of leather round the 
loins, and usually also a covering over the bosom : the men 
go often totally naked. The beauty of the Caffre women 



I has been much spoken of, and probably exaggerated. The 
men are tall, straight, robust, and muscular, firm of car- 
riage, open and manly in their manners, and when at peace 
have a remarkable expression of good nature on their coun- 
tenance. They bring to market, on the borders of the Cape 
colony, elephants' tusks, gum, hides, mats, rush baskets, &e„ 
to a considerable amount. As yet the southern Caffres, 
unlike their brethren of the Betchouana and other northern 
tribes, hold European cloth in little estimation, hut are very 
fond of beads and other ornaments ; they also purchase 
knives, tinder-boxes, and other hardware articles. 

The result of the last Caffre war in 183S has been to ex- 
tend the limits of the colonial territory, from the Keis- 
kamma, the former boundary, as settled by a treaty with 
the late Gaika, to the Great Key River, by which a large 
and fine tract of country has been evacuated by the Ama- 
kosa, and left at the disposal of the British authorities. 
Another result has been, that a tribe called Fingoes, who 
were the remains of a numerous race, who between tea 
and twenty years had lived N. of Port Natal, whence they 
were driven away by Chaka and thrown for refuge among 
the Amakosa, by whom they were treated as bondsmen or 
as a sort of Helots, having claimed the protection of the 
British government, have been removed from their state of 
bondage and brought into the colony, where they have been 
located, to the number of 17,000 individuals, between the 
lower Keiskamma and Great Fish Rivers. The Fingoes 
are spoken very favourably of, and may become very useful 
colonists, and form an efficient border militia. (Account by 
Captain Alexander on the Caffre war, in the fifth volume 
of the Journal of the Geogi-aphicul Society, 1835.) 

There has been evidently of late years a pressure of tribes 
from the N. upon the southern Caffres, and it becomes an 
important question how the latter are to be assisted and 
protected against extermination or starvation. H intra, the 
late Umkumkani or great chief of the Amakosa, finding 
that the Fingoes, weary of oppression, wished to place them- 
selves under British protection, began to decimate them ; 
and when Sir Benjamin D'Urban, the governor of the 
colony, remonstrated with him on this act of cruelty, Hintta 
replied, ' What is all this about ? Cannot I kill my dogs 
if I choose ?' 

CAFFRISTAN, a region 'o the N. of Cabul, bounded 
on the N.E. by Cashgar; on the a. by Badakshan; on the 
N.W. by Koondoos ; and on the W. and S. by Cabul : its 
boundary to the £. is not defined, but is said to extend to 
the N. part of Cashmere. This region stands at a con- 
siderable elevation, and occupies a part of the Hindu Cosh 
Mountains, a name sometimes given to that part of the 
Himalaya chain which lies W. of the N.E. point of Cash- 
mere. The height of one of the peaks of the Hindu Cosh 
Mountains has been stated at 20,493 feet, and on this and 
the heights connected with it, the snow remains throughout 
the summer, while the thermometer in the nearest valley 
stands at 1 1 3° Fahrenheit There are no roads, properly 
speaking, the only travelling being along foot-tracks, which 
are frequently obstructed by rivers and mountain-streams, 
and these are crossed either by wooden bridges, or by swing- 
ing bridges made of the pliant withes of trees. 

No cultivation is carried forward on the hills, some of 
which are covered with pine forests, while others afford sus- 
tenance to numerous nocks of goats. The valleys are 
mostly of small extent but very fertile, and produce abun- 
dant crops of wheat and millet, with large quantities of 

f rapes, which form an important object of cultivation, 
hese valleys, besides, furnish pasturage for sheep and cattle. 
The people, to whom the name of Caffres or infidels has 
been given by their Mohammedan neighbours, and hence 
the name of this region, Caffristan, have no general name 
by which they distinguish themselves, but are split into 
numerous tribes, each of which has a name peculiar to 
itself. The only accounts wo have of their characters and 
habits are derived from the various tribes of Mohammedans 
by whom they are surrounded and with some or other of 
whom they are constantly at war. In their persons the 
Caffres are a fine race of people, with handsome features 
and fair complexions; the distinction made between dif- 
ferent tribes, some of whom are called black Caffres and 
others white Caffres, is derived from a peculiarity in the 
dress of the former, who clothe themselves in black goat- 
skins with the hair outside : other tribes wear dresses made 
of white cotton. 
As regard* their civil government, it dees not appear tbtrt 
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the Caffre* acknowledge any general head, each tribe being 
governed in all thing* by its own rulers, and engaging at 
times in feuds with other tribes. Their hostile feelings 
towards their Mohammedan neighbours are probably engen- 
dered by the incursions which these are constantly making 
for the purpose of carrying off the Caffres as slaves: the 
captives thus made are mostly females, who are much 
sought after on account of their beauty. The hatred thus 
caused shows itself in many of the customs of the people of 
Cafffistan. Until they shall have slain a Mohammedan the 
men go constantly bareheaded, but after this proof of prowess 
they wear turbans in which long feathers are placed, their 
number indicating the number of foreign enemies who have 
fallen by the hand of the wearer. The same information 
is conveyed by means of bells worn round the waist, their 
number being regulated in the like manner. A Caffre who 
has not slain a Mohammedan is besides not allowed to 
flourish his hatchet during the dance. Peace is sometimes 
made between the Caffre tribes and their neighbours, when 
they are ready to extend towards their former enemies all 
the rites of hospitality. Their warlike weapons are a bow 
about 4J feet long and arrows of reed with barbed heads, 
which are sometimes poisoned. For closer conflict they are 
each provided with a dagger and a knife: recently they 
have begun to adopt the use of swords and muskets, in 
imitation of their enemies. 

The Caffre villages are mostly built on the slopes of 
hills, the houses, which are made of wood, being placed one 
above another, the roof of the lower bouse forming a path- 
way to the one above it One of these villages is said to 
contain 500 houses. 

In their religion the Caffres are said to acknowledge only 
one supreme God, to whom they apply the name of Dagun, 
but they worship numerous idols, the representatives of 
great men of former times, and who are supposed to inter- 
cede with the Deity in favour of their worshippers. It is in 
agreement with this account that the idols of one tribe have 
no reputation for sanctity with the other tribes. It does not 
appear requisite for imparting this sanctity that any length- 
ened period must elapse after the death of a man so ho- 
noured, his contemporaries being willing to pay their worship 
to his effigy immediately after his decease. When he dies, 
the Caffre is dressed in his best clothes, and is placed upon a 
bier with his weapons beside him ; his male relations then 
carry him about with singing and dancing, while the fe- 
males give themselves up to lamentation, after which the 
body is inclosed in a sort of coffin and left in the open air, 
usually under the shade of a tree. 

A Caffre man procures his wife by purchase, paying to 
her father sometimes as many as twenty head of cattle, or 
sheep and goats in proportion. Domestic slavery is prac- 
tised, the slaves being natives of Caffristan, sometimes 
taken in feuds with hostile tribes, and sometimes being 
orphans of their own tribe, it being not uncommon for the 
more powerful men to seize children who are unprotected, 
and either to sell them to some neighbouring country or to 
retain them in slavery. 

The more usual food of the people is bread, cheese, but- 
ter, and milk ; they likewise oat beef, mutton, and bears' 
flesh. They have a variety of fruits, among which are 
grapes, apricots, apples, almonds, and walnuts. They make 
three sorts of wine, viz., red and white, and a kind having 
nearly the consistency of jolly, which is very strong : both 
rnales and females are said to drink occasionally to excess. 
The favourite amusement when they meet together is 
dancing : their music consists of a pipe and tabor. 

Several dialects are spoken by the different tribes in 
Caffristan, but there are many words which are common to 
the whole people : the original language is supposed to have 
been derived from the Sanscrit. No estimate has been 
made of the numbers of the people. (Elphinstones Cabul.) 

CA'GLIARI (the Roman Caralis or Carales), the 
principal town of Sardinia, and the residence of the 
viceroy, is in the south part of the island, on the fine 
bay of the same name, in 39° 13' N. lat, and 9° V E. 
long. It is built partly on the sea-side, and partly on 
the slope of a steep hill, on the highest part of which is 
the castle, with the royal palace. The town is divided into 
four districts, Castello. Stampace, Marina, and Villanova. 
The population in 1825 was 27,300 {Calendario Sardo). 
Cagliari is an archbishop's see, which dates from the be- 
ginning of the fourth century : St. Lucifer was one of its 
earliest bishops. There is a university, with the four facul- 



ties of theology, law, medicine, and philosophy utd 
lettres; a library of 1 5,00a volumes ; a museum with BP*o 
collection's of minerals, birds of the island, and medal*, §» 
eluding some of the Carthaginian period ; a royal society t- 
agriculture and public economy, a college for the nobditr 
a diocesan seminary, a public grammar-school, and seTesrm! 
elementary schools established since 1823. The cathedral, 
a large building, rich in marbles, was built by the Pisans 
during their possession of the island. There are many othe- r 
churches ; ten convents of men, two of which are Scolopii. 
who keep public schools, and one of Ospedalieri, who ba\ e 
an hospital for the sick ; and four convents of women. Tike 
reale audiensa or high judicial court for the south divisioc 
of the island sits at Cagliari, as well as the commerciaJ 
tribunal. The town enjoys great municipal privileges surf 
revenues. The harbour is safe, and large ships find good 
anchorage in the bay. Cagliari is the chief port of Sar- 
dinia, and almost the only one frequented by foreign vessels. 
In 1831, 310 ships cleared out of the port of Caglun, of 
which 159 were Sardinian, 20 Neapolitan, 10 Austrian, 
6 French, 5 Swedish, 4 English, &c. Cagliari exports 
cheese, wine, oil, salt, flax, hides, and horses. The im- 
portation of foreign goods into Sardinia amounts to above 
four millions of francs annually. Near Cagliari are ex- 
tensive saline works, in which salt is collected from the sea- 
water. There is a royal manufactory of tobacco, the plant 
being cultivated in the north part of the island. Cagliari is 
the head town of an intendenza or province, which includes 
the southernmost part of the island, with a population of 
1 1 2,000. It is bounded on the north by the province of Isili. 
on the north-east by that of Lanusei, and on the west by that 
of Igleties. It is divided into four districts, Cagliari, Sinnai. 
Guasila, and Siliqua. The principal town besides Cag-lian 
is Quarto, about 5 miles east of Cagliari; population 500 O : 
it is known for its Malmsey wine. There are several towns 
of between 2000 and 3000 inhabitants. The east and west 
districts of the province are mountainous, but the central 
tract north of Cagliari is a fine and rich plain called Cam- 
pidano, watered by the UUa and its affluents. The Ulla 
enters the sea west of Cagliari. The air of the plains is 
rather unwholesome in the summer months, especially to 
foreigners. A good carriage-road, lately finished, leads from 
Cagliari to Sassari and Porto Torres, through the whole 
length of the island. 

CAGLIA'RI. PAOLO, catled PAOLO VERONESE, 
from the place of his birth, was the most eminent master in 
what may be termed the ornamental style of painting. Re 
was born at Verona, in the year 1532, according to Ridoll 
but more probably in 1530. His father, Gabriele Cagliari, 
was a sculptor, and originally intended his son for his own 
profession ; but in consequence of the boy's determined pre- 
ference for the sister art, he was placed -under his uncle. 
Antonio Badile, to be taught painting. He improved 
rapidly, and very early in life enjoyed an extensive and pro- 
fitable patronage. 

While yet young he visited Venice, where he was commis- 
sioned to execute some paintings in the church and sacristy 
of St. Sebastian. The pictures excited universal admiration, 
from the originality of the style and the vivacity of the 
design. Commissions for oil paintings poured in upon htm. 
and a portion of the walls of the ducal palace was allotted 
to him for embellishment. From this time his fame and 
wealth increased rapidly. 

He subsequently went to Rome ; and in the course of bis 
life visited numerous towns of his native country, in which 
he left behind him many lasting memorials. He was so veil 
satisfied with his honours and emoluments at home, that he 
declined accepting the invitation of Philip II. to visit Spain, 
and contribute some works to the Escurial. He lived a life of 
uninterrupted labour and success, and died at Venice in (lie 
year 1588, leaving great wealth to his two sons, Gabriele 
and Carlo, who were also his pupils. They did not, how- 
ever, attain their father's celebrity ; one died young ; tbe 
other abandoned painting for mercantile pursuits. Paolo 
had a brother, Benedetto Cagliari, who was a sculptor. 

Paolo Veronese ranks among the greatest masters of the 
art, especially as a colourist. His colouring is less true to na- 
ture than Titian's, and less glowing in the tints ; but it is rich 
and brilliant, and abounds in variety and pleasing contrasts. 
His style is florid and ornate, his invention easy and fertile, 
and his execution characterized by a masterly facility. His 
principal works are at Venice, but his productions are to be 
met with in most collections. 
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CAOLIOSTRO (ALEXANDER, commonly called 
OUNT DE), one of the most impudent and successful 
npostors of modern times. His real name was Joseph 
alsamo, and he was born at Palermo on the 8th June, 
743. His friends designed him for the monastic profession, 
ut during his noviciate he ran away from his convent, and 
henceforward lived upon his wits and the credulity of man- 
ind. The first exercise of his ingenuity, in a public way, 
'as to forge tickets of admission to the theatres. He then 
roceeded to forge a will, and having robbed his uncle, and 
eing accused of a murder besides, he was thrown into prison, 
[e was liberated, again imprisoned, and again set free; 
ut was finally obliged to fly from Sicily for cheating a 
oldsmith of a large sum of money under pretence of show- 
ig him a hidden treasure. He went successively to Alex- 
ndria, Rhodes, Malta, Naples, Rome, and Venice, at one 
f w hicb places he married a woman whose great beauty 
.nd profound immorality were very useful to him. 

Quitting Italy this couple visited Holstein, where Cagli- 
>stro professed alchemy, and thence they went to Russia, 
Poland, &c. In 1780 they fixed themselves at Strasburg, 
vhere the soi-disant count practised as a physician, and 
>retended to the art of making old women young. As his 
landsome wife, who was only twenty, vowed she was sixty, 
ind had a son, a veteran captain in the Dutch service, they 
or a time obtained a good deal of practice among the old 
vomen of Strasburg. Thence they went to Paris, where 
^agliostro exercised the profitable profession of Egyptian 
ree-masonry (as he called it), and pretended to show people 
he ghost of any of their departed friends. In 1785 he was 
leeply implicated with the Cardinal Duke de Rohan in the 
lotorious affair of the diamond necklace in which the name 
uid fame of Marie Antoinette, the unfortunate queen of 
France, were committed. Cagliostro was, in consequence, 
hut up for nine months in the Bastille, and on his expul- 
sion from France he went to England, where, during a stay 
>f two years, he found no lack of credulity. What took 
uira again to Rome we know not, but in December, 1789, 
lie was arrested in that city, imprisoned in the castle of 
Sant' Angelo, and after a long trial condemned to death 
for being— a freemason. (See Process, &c., published at 
Rome — a very curious document). His severe sentence 
was commuted for perpetual imprisonment, and he was 
transferred to the fortress of San Leo, where he died in 
1795. His wife was also arrested, and condemned to pass 
her life in a convent. 

CAGNO'LI, ANTO'NIO, born at Zante, September 29, 
1 743. He was attached to the Venetian embassy at Paris, 
and formed a taste for astronomy and an intimacy with 
Lalande. He built an observatory in the Rue Richelieu, 
and continued to make it useful till 1786, when he went to 
Verona, where he built another. This last wag damaged by 
French cannon-shot in 1797, but the owner was indemnified 
by General Bonaparte, who removed him to Modena. He 
was afterwards president of the Italian Society, and died at 
Verona about 1816. (We have found no further materials 
fur his life: see Lalande, Bibliog. Astran. p. 599.) 

Cagnoli wrote a work on trigonometry, first published at 
Verona in Italian (1786), and translated into French by 
M. Chomprfi. The second edition of the translation bears 
Paris, 1808. Besides this he wrote various astronomical 
treatises and papers, mostly in the memoirs of the Italian 
Society, which should be consulted from the beginning to 
find them. The title of these memoirs is ' Memorie di Ma- 
tematica e Fisica della Societl Italian*, Modena,' quarto. 

Cagnoli's trigonometry is one of those invaluable works 
which bring up the state of a science completely to the time 
at which it is written, and furnish those who want the 
means of application with varied stores of methods. Ele- 
mentary writers on the practical parts of mathematics are 
among the last to adapt their rules to the actual state of 
science, unless somebody, who is well versed in the theory, 
performs the service which Cagnoli did for trigonometry. 
The consequence has been, that works on that subject have 
assumed a better form, and the constant reference which has 
been made to Cagnoli' s treatise is the test of the frequency 
with which it has been used. The late Professor Wood- 
house, whose treatise on trigonometry has powerfully con- 
tributed to foster a taste for analysis in this country, seems, 
on a smaller scale, to have taken Cagnoli for his model. 
The work we speak of is a quarto of 500 pages (in the 
French translation, the second edition of which is aug- 
mented by the author's communications), and treats very 



largely of the applications of trigonometry to astronomy and 
geodesv. 

CAHORS, a city in the south of France, capital of the 
department of Lot (population in 1832, 283.827). situated on 
the right bank of the river Lot, in a small peninsula tbrmed 
by a bend in its course ; 370 miles S. by W. of Paris, through 
Orleans, Ch4teauroux, and Limoges ; in 44' 27' N. lat.. and 
1" 26' or 1° 27' E. long. 

Cahors is a very antient place. Its name is variously 
written in the Greek and Latin authors. Ptoleim calls it 
Aovxiuva, Dueona; in the Theodosiun table it is Bibma, 
but Ausonius is considered by M. D'Anville to have given 
the true orthography —Divona, a word in the Celtic lan- 
guage denoting a fountain sacred to tho gods. It was the 
capital of the Cadurci ; and towards the close of the Roman 
dominion in Gaul assumed, according to the nomenclature 
then introduced, the name of the tribe to which it belonged ; 
whence come the modem name of the town, Cahors, and 
that of the province, Querci, of which it was for many cen- 
turies the capital. On the downfall of the Roman empire it 
camo successively into the hands of Goths and Franks ; 
was afterwards subject to the Counts of Toulouse, then to 
its own bishop; was taken by the English during tbeir 
wars in France, and retaken from them ; and carried by 
assault and pillaged in 1580, after a gallant resistance, by 
Henry IV., while as yet only king of Navarre and head of 
the Protestant party. 

The town is situated partly on a rocky eminence, and has 
steep, narrow, crooked streets. The houses in what is called 
the upper town are commonly built with terraces command- 
ing a wide prospect. There are few remarkable buildings : 
the cathedral is supposed to be the remains of an antient 
temple, with the addition of a portico and other parts of 
modern date ; the seminary for the priesthood is a fine and 
large building ; the bishop s residence presents no point of 
interest There are some Roman remains, the ruins of a 
theatre, and an aqueduct, and a monument to M. Lucterius, 
erected in the reign of Augustus CtBsar. There are two 
antient bridges at Cahors, one on the W. side of the town, 
called Le Pont de Valendus, defended by some antient 
fortifications ; and another called Le Pont Notre Dame, so 
much decayed as to be impassable for carriages. We pre- 
sume this to be the bridge on the S. of the town which in 
the large map of France by Messrs. Maraldi and Cassini is 
called Le Pont Vieux ; the same map marks a third bridge, 
communicating with the Faubourg St. George on the other 
side of the river, E. of the town, called Le Pont Neuf, the 
name of which indicates a more modern origin. The ram- 
parts form a public promenade ; it is probably on a part of 
this called Le Fosse' that a monument was erected in 1820 
to the memory of Fenclon. 

The population of Cahors in 1832 was 10,818 for the 
town, or 12,050 for the whole commune. The chief manu- 
factures are woollen cloth, leather, and paper. The neigh- 
bourhood yields wheat and oats of good quality, but not suf- 
ficient for the consumption of the inhabitants ; flax, hemp, 
and especially wine. The wino of the neighbourhood of 
Cahors combines deep colour with good flavour and 
strength ; a great quantity is sent to Paris. 

The town has a seminary for the priesthood, a college or 
high school, a library, a museum of natural history, and a 
theatre. Pope John XXII., a native of the town, founded 
herein 1321 a university, which continued to exist in the 
reign of Louis XV. Clement Marot, a poet of the sixteenth 
century, was born here. 

The arrondissement of Cahors, one of the three into which 
the department is divided, contained in 1832 a population 
of 116,336. Cahors is the seat of a bishoprick, erected in 
a.d. 257, and now comprehending the department. The 
bishop is a suffragan of the archbishop of Alby. 

CAICOS ISLANDS, one of the groups comprehended 
under the general name of Bahamas. Tliey lie between 
21° and 22° N. lat., and between 71° and 73° W. long., and, 
as is the case with all the groups belonging to the Bahama 
islands, on the E. and N. side of a bank facing the Atlantic 
Ocean : the bank extends to the W. of them towards the 
West Indian Islands. When seen from the E. they appear 
like low rocks ; they consist of corals or madrepores, which 
are covered with a thin layer of sand, intermixed with shells. 
Towards the W. they sink lower, till their beBcb mixes 
with the moving sands of the bank. They are fertile, and 
produce a little rotton and provisions : the inhabitants do not 
exceed 1000. The Caicos are six in number, besides some 
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uninhabited rocks; W. Caicos. Providenciales. N-Caicos, 
Great Caicos, E. Caicos. and East Harbour. There is 
anchorage near some of them ; the best is at East Harbour. 

CAIMACA'N, a Turkish name which corresponds to 
our lieutenant, or rather lieutenant-governor. The caimacan 
of Constantinople is the lieutenant of the grand vizier, and 
is governor of the city. It is an office of importance, and 
the person who fills it is generally styled pacha. (La Croix, 
Vimoirea sur PEmpire Ottoman.) The pachas or go- 
vernors of provinces have also their caimacans or lieutenants, 
who often act as governors of the principal towns. 

CAIMAN. [Crocodilb.] 

q A> IRA\ literally * It shall go on,' meaning that the re- 
volution must proceed. This was the beginning and the bur- 
den of a song made by the more violent revolutionists about 
ParU, 1 789 or 1 790. The song went on denouncing death 
against the aristocrats, who were to be disposed of by being 
hung ' ;\ la lanterno' (on the lamp-posts), which was actually 
done in several instances. When the wholesale massacres be- 
gan in August and September, 1 792, the * Qa ira" was the fa- 
vourite song by which the murderers encouraged each other 
in their work of destruction. The tune was quick and hur- 
ried, and calculated to keep up popular frenzy. As a com- 
position, the 'Qairi' was very inferior both in the words 
and the music to the 'Allons, enfans de la patrie' (the 
Marsellois Hymn), which was a lofty and heart-stirring 
appeal to all patriots for the defence of their country when 
attacked by the foreign powers. After the period of terror 
was over, the ' Cja ira' became disused, and at last was for- 
bidden to be played under Bonaparte, as on inauspicious 
memento of a sanguinary epoch. 

CAIRN, or CARN, a heap of stones thrown together in 
a conical form. Lhuyd, in his ' Additions to Camden's 
Britannia in Radnorshire," asserts that in the Cambro- Bri- 
tannic Kaern is a primitive word, appropriated to signify 
such heaps of stones. Cairns and tumuli of earth were the 
common monuments which the ontient Britons erected in 
honour of their great men. Which of the two kinds was to 
be adopted was probably determined by the circumstance 
of the country being stony or otherwise. 

Pennant, in his ' Voyage to the Hebrides," 1772 (4to, 
Lond. 1790, vol. ii. p. 208), speaking of the cairns, says, 
• These immense accumulations of stones are the sepulchral 
protections of the heroes among the antient natives of our 
islands : the stone chests, the repositories of the urns and 
ashes, are lodged in the earth beneath j sometimes one, 
sometimes more, are found thus deposited; and I have 
one instance of as many as seventeen of these stone chests 
being discovered under the same cairn. The learned have 
assigned other causes for these heaps of stones ; have sup- 
posed them to have been, in times of inauguration, the 
places where the chieftain-elect stood to show himself to 
the best advantage to the people ; or the place from whence 
judgment was pronounced ; or to have been erected on the 
road-side in honour of Mercury ; or to have been formed 
in memory of some solemn compact. (See Rowland's Mona 
Anliqua, p. 50 ; Borlase's Antiq. of Cornwall, p, 209.) 
These might have been the reasons, in some instances, 
where the evidences of stone chests and urns are wanting ; 
but those goneraUy are found to overthrow all other systems. 

' Those piles,' Pennant adds, ' may be justly supposed to 
have been proportioned in size to the rank of the person, or 
to his popularity : the people of a whole district assembled 
to show their respect to the deceased, and by an active 
honouring of his memory soon accumulated heaps equal to 
those that astonish us at this time. But these honours were 
not merely those of the day ; as long as the memory of the 
deceased existed, not a passenger went by without adding 
a stone to the heap : they supposed it would be an honour 
to the dead, and acceptable to his manes. To this moment,' 
he continues, ' there is a proverbial expression among the 
highlanders allusive to the old practice : a suppliant will 
tell his patron, Curri mi clock er do charne (1 will add a 
stone to your cairn), meaning, when you are no more I will 
do all possible honour to your memory.' 

Jamieson, in his Etymological Dictionary, says, ' In 
Angus, where any person has been murdered, a cairn is 
erected on the spot.' 

Pausanias (10, 5. 4) mentions monuments of collected 
stones, and in another passage (8, 13. 3) he speaks of 
similar monuments near Orehomenus in Arcadia, for per- 
sons who had fallen in battle. 

CAIRN GORUM, or CAIRNGORM MOUNTAINS, 



are situated in the Highlands of Scotland, to the N. of the 
central Grampians, between 57° 10' and 47* N. fafc^ *H»d 
3° and 3° 20* W. long. They consist of enormous masMt of 
rock, overtopped by several heights, arid enclosing tb» lake 
of Avon. This lake, which is at an elevation Of 16S O fre t 
above the sea, is surrounded by steep and frightful preci- 
pices. The mountains Cairngorm and Bein-bainac rise 
almost perpendicularly from its N. and W. edges, and the ( 
vast masses of Ben Muc D'hu and of Bain-main overliang 
its southern shores, so that for several months in the winter 
the sun never shines on the surface of the lake. The** 
enormous rocks are without vegetation. No shrub, no 
living creature, is seen on their precipitous sides. The rivtr 
Avon issues from the lake in a large stream, and flow* 
through a deep, dark, and uninhabited glen. Sixteen tnUa 
from the lake the first habitations of men occur. These 
enormous mas»«i are considered as constituting the highest 
land in Great Britain. Ben Muc D'hu, the highest of tbe 
summits, rises 4389 feet above the level of the sea, end is 
therefore higher than Ben Nevis. But there are stffl some 
doubts about their respective height. (Sir Thomas Diek 
Lauder's Account of the Great Floods; and M'Culloeb, 
Highland* and Western Islands.) 
CAIRO. [Kahira.] 
CAISSON. [Coffer-dam.] 
CAIUS. [Gaius] 

CAIUS.* Dr. JOHN, was born at Norwich. October 6. 
1510. After receiving the first rudiments of learning io 
that city, he was sent to Gonville Hall, in the University of 
Cambridge : he took the degrees of B JL and M.A. at tbe 
usual times, and was chosen Fellow of his college in 1533. 
His literary labours began at the age of twenty, by a trans- 
lation into English ofSt.Chrysostom •DeModoorandi Deum. 
This was followed by a translation of Erasmus ' De verS Theo- 
logiS,' which, he says, 'I dyd geue to maister August ine 
Stiwarde, alderman of Norwiche, not in the ful as the author 
made it, but abbreuiate for his only purpose to whom I sent 
it, leuying out many subtile things, made rather for great 
and learned diuines than for others.' His third production 
was a translation of Erasmus's paraphrase upon the epistle 
of St. Jude. His excuse for writing in English is curious 
enough : ' These I did in Englishe the rather because at 
that tyme men ware not so geuen all to Englishe, but that 
they dyd fauoure and mayteine good learning conteined in 
tongues and sciences, and did also study and apply diligently 
the same themselves. Therfore I thought no hurte done. 
Sence that time diuerse other thynges I haue written, but 
with entente neuer more to write in the Englishe tongue, 
partly because the commoditie of that which is so written 
passeth not the compasse of Englande, but remaineth en- 
closed within the seas,' &c. (A Counseill against tkt 
Sweat, fol. 4.) 

It was probably soon after this that he travelled into Italy, 
where he remained several.years. He studied medicine at 
Padua under Baptista Montanus and Vesalius, and took the 
degree of Doctor at Bologna. In 1542 he gave lectures at 
Padua on the Greek text of Aristotle, in conjunction with 
Realdus Columbus, the salary being paid by some noble 
Venetians. The following year he made the tour of Italy, 
visiting the most celebrated libraries, and collating MSS, 
in order to improve the text of Galen and Celsus. At Pisa 
he attended the medical lectures of Matthseus Curtius ; and 
then returned home through France and Germany. On 
his return he was incorporated Doctor of Physic at Cam- 
bridge, and practised with great distinction at Shrewsbury 
and Norwich. By the appointment of Henry VHI. he read 
lectures on anatomy to the Company of Surgeons; butbe 
does not appear to have settled in London till a later period, 
when he was made physician to Edward VI. He retained 
his appointment under Mary and Elizabeth. 

In 1517 Dr. Caius became a Fellow of. the College of Phy- 
sicians, and was ever a strenuous upholder of its right and 
interests. A difference having arisen between the physi- 
cians and surgeons in tbe reign of Elizabeth, as to whether 
the latter might administer internal remedies in cases where 
their manual assistance was required, Dr. Caius, thtjn pre- 
sident, was summoned to appear before tbe lord mayor and 

* His real name wu Knye, or Key, which he latinized by Cains. R is not 
a little singular that Shakspeare ahould have jtifen the name of Caiua te the 
foolish French doctor In the ' Merry Wivei of Windsor.' Farmer - ! explanation 
thut Shnkauearo was little acquainted with literary history, and, from bit un- 
usual name, supposed Caius to bare been a foreign quack, is very anutierac- 
tory. It did not require any acquaintance with literary history to knew tkat 
Caiui had, been Court-physician in Dm timet Just preceding oil WB, 
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others of the queen's delegates. On this occasion he pleaded 
the physicians' cause so ably, that although the surgeons 
were supported by the bishop of London and the Master of 
the Rolls, it was unanimously agreed by the commissioners 
that it was unlawful for the surgeons to practise medically 
in such cases. Dr. Caius was president of the College of 
Physicians for more than seven years. He left behind him 
a book of the college annals, from 1555 to 1572, written 
with his own hand, in a clear Latin style. Having obtained 
permission from Queen Mary, with whom he was much in 
favour, to advance Gonville Hall into a college, which still 
bears his name, he accepted the Mastership of the college, 
and passed the last years of his life in it. That his retire- 
ment was not owing to any gloomy distaste to the world, 
but to a fondness for learned leisure, appears from the nu- 
merous literary labours in which he was engaged to the last 
tnoraent8 of his life. Before his death he was reduced to a 
state of great weakness ; and it appears from the following 
quaint passage in Dr. Mouffot's ' Health's Improvement, or 
Rules concerning Food,' that he attempted to sustain his 
flagging powers by reverting to the food of infancy. ' What 
made Dr. Caius in his last sickness so peevish and so full of 
frets at Cambridge, when he sucked one woman (whom I 
spare to name) froward of conditions and of bad diet ; and, 
contrariwise, so quiet and well when he sucked another of 
contrary dispositions? Verily, the diversity of their milks 
and conditions, which being- contrary one to the other, 
wrought also in him that sucked them contrary effects.' 

Dr. Caius died July 29, 1573, in the sixty-third year of 
his age, and was buried in the chapel of his own college. 
His monument bears the pithy inscription ' Fui Caius.' 

The most interesting of the works of Dr. Caius is his 
treatise on the sweating sickness. The original edition is a 
small black-letter and extremely scarce duodecimo of 39 
folios, ' imprinted at London, by Richard Grafton, printer to 
the kynges maiestie. Anno Do. 1552.' It is entitled 'A 
boke, or counseill against the disease commonly called the 
sweate, or sweatyng sicknesse. Made by Jhon Caius, doctour 
in phisicke.' This was intended for the public in general ; 
but in 1 556 the author published it in an enlarged form, 
and in the Latin language, under the title ' De Ephemera 
Britannica.' The epidemic described by Caius was that 
of- 1551, the fifth ana last of the kind. It was an intense 
fever, of which the crisis consisted in a profuse perspiration. 
The death of the patient often followed two or three hours 
after this symptom, but if he survived the first attack of the 
disease twenty-four hours, ho was safe. 

The works of Dr. Caius are exceedingly numerous, and 
display his talents as a critic, a linguist, a naturalist, and 
an antiquary, as well as a physician. The original works of 
Dr. Caius consist of treatisos, ' De Medendi Methodo,' ' De 
Ephemerft Britannica,' ' De Ephemera" Britannica ad Popu- 
Ititn Britannicura,' ' De Antiquitate Cantabrig. Academies,' 
'Do Historic Cantabrig. Academise,' ' De Canibus Britan- 
niris,' ' De Rariorum Animalium atquo Stirpium Historic,' 
' Do Symphoniit Vocum Britannicarum,' ' De Thermis Bri- 
tannicis,' ' De libris Galeni qui non extant,' ' De Antiquis 
Britannia) Urbibus,' ' Do Libris propriis,' ' De Pronuncia- 
tione Grcecea et Latins) Lingua) cum Scriptione NovaY ' De 
Annalibus Collegii Medicines Loud.,' ' De Annalibus Col- 
icgii Goncvilli et Caii,' 'Compendium Erasmi Libri do 
verS TheologiaV He also edited, translated, and com- 
mented upon, many pieces of Hippocrates, Galen, and 
others. 

Several of his treatises were re-printed, under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Jebb, Lond. 1 729, Svo. : and his treatise 
De Ephemera Britannic!!' has been lately edited by Dr. 
J. F. C. Hecker, Berolini, 1833, 12mo. 

In the present age, when the writings of the founders of 
the healing art are rarely studied, it is difficult to sympa- 
thize with the deep veneration of Caius for their opinions ; 
yet it should never be forgotten that it is to such as he 
that we are indebted for that general diffusion of medical 
knowledge which has rendered the best parts of the practice 
of Hippocrates and Galen familiar to those who have never 
read a line of their works ; and that the great founder of 
Caius College was not only an able physician himself, but 
paved the way for the Heberdens, the Cullens, and the 
Hunters. 

(Hutchinson's Biographia Medica; Aikiu's Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of Medicine in Great Britain; Der 
Etuliiche Sckweies. von Dr. J. F. C. Hecker.) 

CAIUS COLLEGE, Cambridge, or more properly Gon- 



rille and Caius College, was founded in 1348 by Edmund 
de Gonvill, rector of Terrington and Bushworth in Norfolk, 
who at the instance of Walter de Manny, one of tho 
founders of the Order of the Garter, obtained a license for 
that purpose from Edward III. 

Gonvill laid the foundation of his college on the spot (as 
Speed tells us) where the orchard of Corpus Christi College 
is now standing (1605), and dedicated it to the honour of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin ; but dying before 
his intentions were fulfilled, he left a large sura of money to 
William Bateman, Bijhop of Norwich, in trust for the c. m 
pletion of his building, and for the support of a master, foi»r 
fellows, and twenty scholars. Bishop Bateman removed 
from the spot selected by Gonvill, and having purchased 
houses ' near to his own hall,' erected on their site the new 
building which he called Gonvill Hall ; and he increased its 
revenues by his own bounty. Mr. Dyer, on the authority of 
Dr. Caius, says that the bishop did not build, but confirmed 
the hall. 

Various other benefactors added to its endowments, espe- 
cially Dr. Perse, who founded six fellowships, and gave to 
the college the right of appointing the master of the free 
school, which he had established at Cambridge. Thus in 
1557 there were, according to Speed, a roaster, twenty-two 
fellows, ' one conduct,' and forty-five scholars, ' with officers 
and servants of the foundation, and other students.' 

In 1557 Dr. John Caius, having rebuilt a large part of 
the college, erected the chapel, and endowed three addi- 
tional fellowships and twenty scholarships, obtained from 
Philip and Mary leave to be a co-founder, and to change 
the name from Gonvill Hall to Gonvillo and Caius College. 

The present establishment is as follows : — A master ; 
twelve senior follows, of whom three are of the original 
foundation, three of Dr. Caius's foundation, two of whom 
must be physicians, and all Norfolk men, and six of various 
founders, five of whom must be priests, and two of these 
must belong to the diocese of Norwich ; eight junior fel- 
lows, one of whom must be a priest of the Norwich diocese- 
out of these the senior fellows are elected ; six fellows of Dr. 
Perse's foundation, preference being given to scholars of 
Perse's Grammar School; three fellows of Mr. Wortley's 
foundation, one confined to part of Devon and one to Nor- 
folk; making in all twenty-nine fellows: twenty-nine 
scholars, the aggregate revenue of whom is 1035/.; two of 
tho scholarships are confined to students from Harrow 
School, and one to a student in chemistry. There are eight 
exhibitions, amounting together to 120/. per annum. Among 
the celebrated men educated in this college, may be enu- 
merated Dr. Caius, the co-founder, Sir Thomas Greshara, 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and Lord Chancellor Thurlow. The 
number of members resident and non-resident in 1835, 
according to the Cambridge Calendar, was 272. The an- 
nual value of the church livings in the patronage of this 
society amounts, according to the Ecclesiastical Returns 
(1835), to between 8000/. and 9000/. (Speed's Chronicle; 
Dyer's History of Cambridge; and the Cambridge Calen- 
dar of 1835.) 

CAITHNESS. This county occupies the north-eastern 
extremity of Scotland. It is bounded on the west by Suthcr- 
landshire ; on every other side it is washed by the ocean. 
The coast-line presents numerous indentations or bays. On 
the north, where it is separated from the Orkneys' by the 
Pentland Frith, tho projections of the coast form two bold- 
precipitous headlands ; the one on the north-east, called 
Duncansbv Head (58° 37' N. lat., 3" 1' W. long.), the other 
on the N.W., called Dunnet Head, 58° 40' N. lot., and the 
most northern point of Great Britain. Nearly in the centre 
of the strait or frith, between these two points, lies the Isle 
of Stroma, forming a portion of the shire. The mountain- 
range which separates the table-land of Sutherland from the 
plains of Caithness does not rise to a great elevation in its 
course from north to south, and within these limits it does 
not exhibit any remarkable summit. But it attains a moun- 
tain character in the southern parts of Caithness, where it 
turns to the east, forming two distinct and high ridges, of 
which the northern contains the Maiden Paps, with the 
high summit of Morbhcin, rising about 2334 feet above the 
sea ; and the southern terminates on the east coast with the 
Ord of Caithness, which advances into the sea. 

The plain of Caithness, which lies between the ridge of 
the Maiden Paps, the Pentland Frith, and the moun- 
tains that bound the county of Caithness on the west, com- 
prises about fbur-fifths of the county ; but it is not a 
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perfect level. Where it border* on the mountains to the 
south it contains many small hills, which form nearly a 
continuous chain, terminating in the cape of Clyth Ness. 
North of this range the country extends in wide levels, 
covered with moors, and slopes gradually to the beds of the 
rivers. A few insulated hills are of moderate elevation. 
Some of the moors may be from 200 to 300 feet above the 
sea, and are not cultivated, but many parts of them afford 
pasture. Agriculture is confined to the large tracts of level 
land along the water-courses, and to the slopes of the 
elevated plains. These elevated moorlands sink lower to- 
wards the north-east, and terminate in a low plain between 
Sinclair Bay on the east coast, and Dunnet Bay on the north- 
west. From the innermost part of Dunnet Bay there ex- 
tends a very low tract of land, covered with heath and rough 
grass, and about two miles wide, in a straight line to Keiss 
Castle on Sinclair Bay. It is hardly more than 30 feet 
above high-water mark in any part North of this tract the 
peninsula enclosed between Sinclair and Dunnet Bays runs 
to the Pentland Frith, and terminates in Duncansby Head 
and Dunnet Head. The greater and more elevated part, 
which may be 100 feet above the sea, has a light sandy soil ; 
but though it was long neglected it now contains a con- 
siderable amount of land under cultivation, which is daily 
and rapidly improving. 

The extreme length of Caithness, by a line drawn from 
its south-west point fo Duncansby Head, is 43 miles : the 
greatest breadth from east to west is about 30 miles. The 
county contains nine parishes, and a portion of a tenth, 
the remaining portion being in Sutherland. 

Puiihei. Population in 1831. 

Bower , . . • 1,615 

Canisbay .... 2,364 

Dunnet .... 1,906 

Halkirk .... 2,847 

Latherton .... 7,020 

Olrick .... 1,146 

Reay (part of) . . 1,868 

Thurso, including the town . 4,679 

Wattin .... 1.234 

Wick, including the burgh . 9,850 

Total population 34,529 

The population of the shire in 1 801 was 22.609 ; in 181 1, 
23.419; in 1821, 30,238. Of the population under the 
census of 1831 there were 16,359 males, 18,170 females. 
The number of families was 6904, of which 3580 were 
chiefly employed in agriculture ; 1487 in trade, manufac- 
tures, and handicraft ; and 1837 were not included in these 
two classes. In the specification of males more than twenty 
years of age engaged in handicraft, &c, out of 2257 so em- 
ployed there were 309 carpenters, 245 masons and wallers, 
101 blacksmiths, 87 boat-builders, 69 fish-curers, 43 millers, 
151 tailors, 268 shoe-makers, 88 publicans or inn-keepers, 
and 113 small shop-keepers. 

The chief, and indeed the only town, with the exception 
of Thurso, is Wick, on the bay of Wick, on the east coast 
It has increased considerably of late years ; and Pultney 
town, which is situated on the opposite side of the harbour, 
and connected with Wick by a bridge, has been entirely built 
within the present century, on land held under lease by the 
British Fishery Society. The herring-fishery has given 
lire and animation to the north-east coast of Scotland, 
where formerly there existed but little stimulus to indus- 
try. In Wick, which has a good harbour, and forms the 
greatest station in the north for the herring fishery, there 
are. during the summer months, usually from 1500 to 2000 
boats stationed. Grain, wool, and the proceeds of the fishery 
are the principal exports, and furnish cargoes to a number 
of trading vessels ; but there is no manufacture of any im- 
portance. Wick, along with Kirkwall, Dornoch. Dingwall, 
Tuin. and Cromarty, returns one member to parliament. 

Thurso is on the N. coast, about 20 miles N.W. of Wick. 
It lies in a valley or bay formed by Holburn Jrlead and 
Dunnet Head. A stream, called Thurso Water, enters the 
bay close to the town. There is an anchorage, called Scrab- 
sier Roads, under Holburn Head ; the coast to the west of 
this promontory is wild and rugged, the rocks being rent, 
ami hollowed by the waves into caverns. A mass of rocjs, 
called the Clett. the resort of innumerable sea-fowl, is sepa- 
rated from the main-land near Thurso by a chasm. The 
family mansion of the late Sir John Sinclair is at Thurso ; 
it was formerly a seat of the earls of Caithness ; at a short 



distance from it he erected a low circular hvt riMiw g. si 
mounted by a sort of embattled parapet, which ho intend 
should mark the grave of Harold, earl of Caithness, w 
was killed about this spot many centuries ago. It is a cc 
spicuous object in a country comparatively bare sand des 
late. The parish of Thurso, owing to Sir John Sine la; 
exertions, is the most improved district in Caithness. 

The direct distance between Dunnet Head and XXu 
cansby Head, the two points of the northern extremity of ri 
peninsula, is about 13 miles. The small island of Strom, 
which is about a mile in length, and half a mile in bread t] 
lies about 3 miles off the main-land. The navigation of tin 
Pentland Frith is somewhat dangerous from the strengti 
of the currents, and breakers or reefs. On the north *k« 
of Stroma there is a small vortex or whirlpool, named 
Swalchie, and nearer the main-land there are breakers, 
called the Merry Men of Mey, which are probably produced 
by a current setting strongly on a hidden reef. The tali 
white steeple of Canisbay, near Duncansby Head, serves as 
a land-mark; a light-house has been recently erected ce 
Dunnet Head. The Stalks of Duncansby are two in- 
sulated columns of freestone, detached from the cliff; rf 
which they originally formed a part; they are inhabited 
during the summer by thousands of aquatic birds. Dun- 
cansby Head, which rises to a considerable height, is charac- 
terized by Macculloch as being ' red, square, and aglj.' 
Near it is the ferry to the Orkneys, a village consisting- of a 
few houses, and a place of entertainment, called the Houns 
Inn. What is termed John O'Groat's House is a piece of 
green turf on the east side of Duncansby Head, on which it 
is possible a house may have stood, but there has bees no 
trace of one for many years. 

The general appearance of Caithness is far from being 
attractive, but it hardly deserves the unqualified observation 
of Macculloch, who says, ' an uglier country than Caithness, 
from one end to the other, would not easily be found.' The 
cold winds which, during a great part of the year, sweep 
across the country from the north-east and north-west, 
stunt all vegetation ; trees will not rise higher than the 
shelter which is afforded to them. But considerable im- 
provements have been effected latterly : new roads have 
been formed ; and should the herring-fishery on the east 
coast prove a permanent source of employment, it will tend 
to draw out the resources of the country. 

Caithness returns one member to Parliament. 

The county gives the title of earl to the family of Sinclair, 
which is descended from the St.Clairs of France. The earl 
of Caithness is lord-lieutenant of the county. 

{Physical and Political Geography of Great Britain of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Part 
IV. ; Macculloch's Highland*, vol. ii. ; Summer Ramblet 
in the North Highland!; Boundary Reports, Scotland; 
Population Returns.) 

CAJEPUT. {[Melaleuca.] 

CALABAR. OLD. a river of Africa, which falls into 
the Bight of Biafra, about 52 miles N. by W. of Fernando 
Po. It is the largest river on this coast, and forma an 
sestuary 9 miles wide, which is full of shallows and sand- 
banks. Although so far to the eastward of that branch of 
the Quorra which has been traced to the sea, it appears to 
be one of the outlets of that great river, which it probablj 
joins above Eboe town. 

The principal place on the river is called Duke's or 
Ephraim Town, which stands on the eastern bank, about 50 
miles from the entrance : slave-vessels and traders generally 
anchor off this place. This town is on elevated ground ; 
the houses are mostly of clay, like those of the Eboe people, 
and are built without regularity along the banks of the 
river, which is here about a third of a mile wide. Although 
there is no established custom-house for the payment of 
duties, the chief is careful to exact a tax under the name of 
a present, without which no vessel is allowed to commence i 
traffic. Twelve miles above Duke Town is another large 
village, called Creek Town. 

The river is very winding, and the shores are low and 
swampy ; the country is overrun with bushes, principally of 
the mangrove, and there are few cleared spots on the banks 
of the river. The right bank is much intersected by creeks, 
through which the natives assert they can in their canoes 
communicate with all the rivers that fall into the Gulf of 
Guinea between this and the Benin, forming the great delta 
of the Quorra. To the eastward of the Calabar is the high 
land of Camaroons. The canoes of the natives resemble 
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iose of the Eboe people, but are not so large. The river 
bounds in alligators, from 12 to 14 feet long : there are few 
sh. The water is not considered good, owing to the quan- 
ty of decayed animal and vegetable matter which it con- 
lina. It is high water at the entrance of the river at six 
'clock. : the rise is about six feet. 

CALABAR, NEW, another river to the westward of 
be Old. and 52 miles east of Cape Formosa, empties itself 
nto the same eestuary with the Bonny. It is a wide but 
luggiah stream, with a bar across the entrance, which ren- 
ders it accessible only for vessels drawing about 12 feet. 
r ive miles up however there is an average depth of 30 feet. 
iy the Portuguese it was called Rio Real, and it is evi- 
lently one of the branches of the Quorra. The town of New 
Malabar stands on an island formed by two branches of the 
iver, and contains about 300 houses. 

The commerce of these two rivers, as well as the others 
ilong this coast, consists in slaves, ivorv, and palm-oil, which 
ire bartered for Manchester goods, hardware, gum, and 
powder. Salt, which is made by evaporation from sea-water 
in large brass pans, is also an article of great trade with the 
interior. 

The district to which the name of Calabar is given is 
very undefined and variable, as the chiefs ate generally at 
war with each other, and overrun the neighbouring terri- 
tories whenever they feel themselves sufficiently powerful. 
All this part of the African coast is low and swampy for 40 
or 50 miles inland from the sea-coast, with few places fit 
for cultivation, though on these spots the soil yields plenti- 
fully not only yams, which are the chief food of the natives, 
but also tbo sugar-cane, and other tropical productions. 
Polygamy is customary among the natives, and human 
sacrifices are often made to propitiate good and evil spirits 
at funerals, and likewise periodically to (he Spirit of the 
River, when the victims are carried out to the bar, and there 
thrown overboard to be devoured by the sharks. Every 
eighth day is a holiday, and is passed by both sexes in 
drinking palm-wine in a state of fermentation, till they be- 
come quite intoxicated. 

CALABASH, a name given in the West Indies to the 
fruit of the tree called Crescentia Cujete by botanists. 

CALA'BRIA, the S. part of the kingdom of Naples, ex- 
tending from the borders of Basilicata, which are marked by 
the river Trecchina, on the W. or Mediterranean side, and 
by the small river of Roseto on the E. side, about 40° S. lat., 
to Cape Spartivento at the extremity of the Italian penin- 
sula, 37 s 56' N. lat., a length of about 160 miles in a some- 
what curved line. The country consists of two peninsulas 
of very nearly equal length, joined by a narrow neck 
only fourteen miles broad, between the Gulf of Squillace 
ami Sant' Eufemia. The greatest breadth of the N. penin- 
sula, from sea to sea, is about sixty miles, and that of the S. 
peninsula is in few places above thirty. The area of Cala- 
bria is computed by Neigebaur at 320} German square 
miles, or about 7050 English square miles. Swinburne 
states the surface at 3,507,000 Neapolitan moggia, a land 
measure, about 7-8ths of an English acre. The population 
is stated by Neigebaur at 852,000 : in Swinburne's time, 
sixty years ago, it was reckoned at 775,700. 

The Apennines run through the whole length of Cala- 
bria, forming large and irregular masses, with numerous 
offsets towards both seas, and occupying the greater part of 
the surface. In the N. the main rfdge runs close to the 
Mediterranean coast as far as the river Savuto, S. of Cosenza, 
where it spreads eastward across the breadth of the penin- 
sula, forming a mountain region of about thirty-five miles in 
length from W. to E., and twenty-five in breadth from N. to 
S. This region, which is called La Sila, is partly covered 
with forests and occupied by rich pastures, where the cattle 
and flocks are led from the lowlands during the summer. 
In these mountains the rivers Crati, Neto, Savuto, and 
many smaller streams have their rise. Near Nicastro, and 
between the sources of the Lamato and Corace, the ridge be- 
comes narrow as it passes through the isthmus above-men- 
tioned : it then runs nearer to the E. coast, till towards the S. 
extremity of the peninsula it forms another large mass called 
Aspromonte, which fills nearly the whole width of the coun- 
try above Reggio. The highest summits of Calabria do not 
exceed 5000 feet, except Monte Pollino on the borders of 
Basilicata, which rises to "000 feet. The Calabrian Apen- 
nines are chiefly oMimestone, but there are also tracts occu- 
pied by primitive rocks. A granitic ridge passes through 
the country, and rises to the height of several thousand 



feet : it appears chiefly at the S. end of the peninsula. 
Between the various masses and offsets are some extensive 
valleys along the banks of the principal rivers, which termi- 
nate in plains near the sea. The valleys of Cosenza and 
Monteleone, and the plain of Gioia, are the most extensive 
and fertile. The olive, the vino, the mulberry, and the 
orange and lemon tree grow luxuriantly. Calabria pro- 
duces a variety of good wines, some of which keep very 
well for years. Silk and oil are the staple productions of 
the country. Manna is gathered in considerable quantity 
in several districts. The cotton tree is also cultivated, and 
the sugar cane has been tried and found to succeed. 

Calabria is divided, for the purposes of administration, 
into three intendenze or provinces: — 1. Calabria Citra, 
which extends from the borders of Basilicata to the river 
Savuto on the Mediterranean side, and the Fiumenica S. of 
Cariati on the other. It includes four districts : Cosenza, 
Castrovillari, Rossano, and Paolo. Towns : Cosenza, the 
capital of the province, and an archbishop's see, built on a 
hill at the confluence of the Crati and Busento, in a fine 
valley ornamented with country houses and hamlets, has a 
royal lyceum, population 9000 ; Acri, in the valley of the Mu- 
cone, another affluent of the Crati, pop. 7800 ; S. Giovanni 
a Fiore, in the valley of the Neto, rich in pasture, pop. 6200 ; 
Rossano, in a fruitful district near the sea, pop. 7000 ; Cori- 
gliano, a large tov/h surrounded by olive and orange plan- 
tations, with a castle, and a fine aqueduct, pop. 6000 ; Cas- 
sano, in a romantic situation, with a handsome mansion of the 
Serra family, the owners of large estates in this district, and 
with cotton and silk manufactures, pop. 6000 ; Castrovillari, 
in the valley of the Coscile or Sibari, pop. 6000 ; Paola, 
a neat town of 5000 inhabitants, chiefly seafaring people, 
in the district of the same name, which is a narrow strip of 
land cultivated with great industry, and lying on the western 
slope of the Apennines down to the Mediterranean Sea, 
fifty-six miles long, with about forty small towns or villages 
along the coast; Amantea, a fortified town, pop. 3000; 
Cetraro and Diamante, on the same coast, where much 
wine is shipped ; and Guardia, called also Guardia Lorn- 
barda, formerly a colony of the Valdenses from Piedmont, 
who were cruelly persecuted and extirpated in the sixteenth 
century. 2. Calabria Ultra II. extends S. of Calabria 
Citra, and as far as the river Mesima on the W. coast, and 
to a few miles N. of Cape Stilo on the E. It contains four 
districts : Catanzaro, Cotrone, Nicastro, and Monteleone. 
Towns : Catanzaro, the capital of the province, in the valley 
of the Corace, a bishop's see, and the residence of the Upper 
Civil Court for all Calabria, has a secondary school or gymna- 
sium, silk manufactories, and 12,000 inhabitants; Cotrone, 
the ancient Croton, a fortified town, with a small harbour, the 
only one on the E. coast of Calabria, pop. 4000. Near Co- 
trone is the Capo della Colonna, the antient Lacinium Pro- 
montorium, with a single Doric column twenty-six feet high, 
the remains of the Temple of Juno ; Squillace, the antient 
Scyllacium, a decayed town, with 2000 inhabitants ; Nicas- 
tro, a straggling town, near the W. coast, 5000 inhabitants ; 
Maida, a small town on the Gulf of St. Eufemia, known for 
the battle between the English and the French in 1 806 ; 
Monteleone, a large wealthy town in a fertile district called 
' II Piano di Monteleone,' gives the title of duke to a Nea- 
politan family, trades in silk and oil, has a royal college or 
lyceum, pop. 6000 ; Pizzo, where Joachim Murat landed, 
and was executed in October, 1815, pop. 5000, chiefly sea- 
faring people ; Mileto, Tropeo, Nicotera, &c. 3. Calabria 
Ultra I., the most southern part of the peninsula, includes 
three districts, Reggio, Gerace, and Palmi. Towns : Reg- 
gio, the capital of the province, a thriving town in a delight- 
ful situation at the foot of the Aspromonte, and on the coast 
opposite to Sicily, an archbishop's see, has a royal lyceum, 
and a pop., including the suburbs, of 20,000. The country 
about Reggio,. which is a strip of land between the Apen- 
nines and the sea, ten miles long and about four broad, with 
about fifty communes or villages, and 53,000 inhabitants, 
is one of the most fertile spots in Europe. It produces ex- 
cellent wine, oil, fruits of every sort, especially lemons and 
oranges, of which essences are made, silk, &c. The pro- 
duce of some parts of this land is of the annual value of 300 
ducats (50/. sterling) the moggio, which is somewhat less 
than the English acre. (Afan di Rivera, Considerasioni 
suite due Sicilie, 1833.) Bova, on a hill, near CapetSparti- 
vento, pop. 9000. This part of the country contains many vil- 
lages peopled by the descendants of Albanian and Epirote 
colonists, who settled in Calabria in the time of Scanderbeg. 
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They still retain some of their original customs and dialect. 
Greek names are common here, such as Pentimele, Va- 
lanidi, Malanisi, Polistena, all of which are villages in this 
part of Calabria : the river which Hows near Polistena is 
called Jeropotamo. Gerace, the ancient Locri, now a bishop's 
see, has 6000 inhabitants. Near it are the Capo di Stilo, 
and the village of Pazzano, with a rich iron mine, the only 
one which is worked in the kingdom of Naples. Palmi, on 
the W. coast, a neat town with silk and woollen manufacto- 
ries, and n considerable trade in oil, essences, &c, pop. 6000 ; 
Scilla, with a strong castle, and 4000 inhabitants, mostly 
engaged in the tunny fishery ; Seminars, Bagnara, Gioja, 
are small towns near the same coast. 

The extensive region now known by the name of Calabria, 
was in the Roman times chiefly occupied by the Brettii or 
Bruttii, whom some historians have represented as runaway 
slaves and outlaws, and others as a wild aboriginal race, 
living in the extensive forests which then extended over the 
greater part of the country. The E. coast was early colo- 
nized by Greeks, and became known, with the rest of the 
coast as far as Tarentum, by the general denomination of 
Mcgale Hellas or Magna Graocia. • But the oldest name of 
the most southern peninsula of Calabria (that bounded on 
the N. by the Gulfs of Squillace and Eufemia) was Italia, 
a terra which was afterwards extended to comprise the coun- 
try as far as Tarento (Taras orTarantum),and finally became 
the name of the whole peninsula of Italy. (Aristot. Polit. 
vii. 10.) The name of Calabria was given by the Greeks 
to quite a different country, namely, the N.E. coast of the 
Iapygian or Messapian peninsula, from Brundisium to Hy- 
druntum ; the Salentines occupied the S. part of the same 

iieninsula. The name of Calabria, as applied to that part of 
apygia, continued in use under the Romans, and after- 
wards under the Byzantine emperors, as we find in Paulus 
Diaconus in the eighth century, and Luitprand of Cremona 
in the tenth, who both speak of Apulia and Calabria as one 
province, while they call the modern Calabria by the name 
of Bruttia, which by Constancies division of the empire 
made one province with Lucania. How the name of Ca- 
labria camo to be transferred to the country of the Bruttii 
is not clearly ascertained ; but it would appear that the 
Byzantines having lost, in the eleventh century the old Cala- 
bria, and still retaining several towns on the coast of the 
former Magna Grascia, transferred the name of the former 
province to their last remaining possessions in S. Italy. 
The first Norman conquerors took the title of Dukes of 
Apulia and Calabria. Under the Angevins, the presump- 
tive heir to the throne was styled Duke of Calabria, which 
custom has continued to this day. A dreadful earthquake 
occurred in Calabria in 1783; which devastated the S. 
portion, and mined many towns. (Serrao, De' Terremoti di 
Calabria, and other accounts of that epoch.) Calabria made 
a determined resistance against the French, first in 1799, 
when the Calabrians under Cardinal Ruflb reconquered the 
kingdom, and afterwards in 180C-7, when they waged a par- 
tisan warfare against the invaders. They were not ultimately 
subdued till 1810, when General Manhes armed one part of 
t he population against the other, and by terror and bloodshed 
extirpated the malcontents. (For the atrocities of that period 
sou Lieutenant Elmhirst's Occurrences during Six Months' 
Residence in Calabria Ulterior, 1809-10; Recollections of 
Calabria, by a French Officer ; and Colletta, Storia del 
L'eame di Napoli.) 

The Calabrians are a proud, thoughtful, and warm- 
hearted, fiery race; having remained for centuries se- 
cluded from the rest of .the world, and in a stationary 
social state, they have retained much of their peculiar cha- 
racter. They are personally brave and faithful to their 
word : are generally good marksmen, and make good sol- 
diers under proper discipline. They have the reputation of 
being tenacious of purpose even unto obstinacy. Their dia- 
lect is different from the Neapolitan, and more resembles 
the Sicilian. The crimes which in former times were fre- 
quent in Calabria were the offspring of revenge and jea- 
lousy, excited and fostered by feudal abuses, a bad admi- 
nistration, and a vicious judicial system. Things are now 
changed for the better ; murders are no longer frequent ; 
and the banditti have disappeared. The higher orders are 
sociable, well-informed, and hospitable. Keppel Craven, 
who hire given the latest and best account of Calabria, 
speaks upon the whole favourably of the people . — ' Their 
demeanor was civil, but perfectly different from that of the 
natives of the other provinces of Naples : a look of inde- 



pendence, not unmixed with melancholy and distrust, was 
observable in their countenances, bearing in other respects 
an expression far from unpleasant. Most of their towns are 
built on conical hills, which they crown to the very top ; the 
lower houses being joined together by thick walls constitute 
a kind of rampart. The women wear a body with the full 
shirt sleeves, and a thickly plaited petticoat of coarse cloth, 
arid on the head a cloth folded like a napkin, as in other 
parts of the Neapolitan and Roman states. The men wear 
short jackets, and close hose, generally of black cloth, lea- 
ther gaiters or coarse stockings, with shoes of undrest skin 
tied by thongs half way up the leg, sandal fashion. Their 
hats are conical and high, with hardly any brim to them.' 
The principal deficiencies of Calabria are want of harbours . 
along the coasts, and the malaria which prevails in' most of 
the large valleys. By embanking the rivers and draining 
the marshes the atmosphere is gradually improving. The 
great carriage road from Naples, which has been con- 
tinued to Reggio through tho whole length of. Calabria; 
with branch roads towards both seas, is another essential 
improvement. " % 

CALAHORRA stands on an elevated plain, near the S. 
liank of the Ebro and tho frontiers of Navarre, four leagues 
from Corella. It is the Calagurris, which in the year 
682 of Rome sustained a memorable siege against Cneus 
Pompey, who at last took and destroyed the city, after an 
obstinate resistance and a most horrible famine, in which, 
according to Val. Maximus (vii. 6), even mothers fed upon 
their children, and men upon both. There remain only 
part of its strong walls and three towers, with its aqueducts 
and some other traces of anticnt buildings. It is now an 
episcopal city of the partido (district) of Logrono, in the 
province of Soria, Old Castile ; and its rich surrounding 
territory is called, in the Spanish style, tierra de Calahorra. 
It contains near 7000 inhabitants, a foundling hospital, an 
asylum for poor sexagenarian labourers, four tan-houses, 
some distilleries, and two olive-mills, besides many flour- 
mills on the Cidacos, which runs close to the cathedral. 
When this river and the Ebro, which join their waters 
half a league off, overflow the "fields of Calahorra, the 
inhabitants are cut off from all potablevwater, owing to 
the wells and fountains being on the opposite side or the 
first stream. 

This city gave birth to Quintilian, to St. John of the 
Cross, the reformer of the Carmelite order, and to Peter 
Garcia Carrero, physician to Philip IV., Professor of Alcala, 
and author of the Disputationes Medics, Commentarii in 
omnes libros Galeni, and De Locis Affectis. 42' 15' N. Int., 
2° 7' W. long. 

CALAIS, a town and port of France, in the department 
of Pas de Calais, on the sea, 145 miles in a direct line N. 
or N. by W. of Paris, or W8 miles by tho road through 
Beauvais and Abbeville, 157 miles through Clermont, 
Amiens, and Abbeville, 1 73 miles through Peronne, Arras, 
and St. Omer ; in 50° 58' N. lat., and 1" 51' E. long. 

Some writers have endeavoured to identify this town with 
the Portus Itius of Csesar, but D'Anville considers that 
Witsand or Wissant between Calais and Boulogne has a 
better claim to be considered as the Portus Itius. Calais is 
chiefly known in history from the memorable siege or rather 
blockade of nearly a twelvemonth, which it endured from 
the English army under Edward III. in the year 1346-47, 
and from its remaining long in tho possession of England. 
Upon its capture the French inhabitants were driven out, 
and English and other foreign settlers placed in the town, 
but after a year or two many of the French were readmitted 
to their former abode. Under the patronage of the English 
crown Calais became a thriving place, and the scat of a 
considerable trade in wool, which was drawn away from 
Middlebourg in Zealand. In 1558 it was retaken by the 
French after a short siege of a week, having been in tho 
possession of the English above 200 years. It was subse- 
quently taken by the Spaniards under the Archduke Albert, 
in 1596, but restored to France by the peace of Vervins, 
in 1598. When the archduke took the city he gave per- 
mission to the inhabitants to retire, if they thought right, 
to other parts of France; all did so except two families. 
The houses and goods were taken possession of and sold by 
the Spaniards. Upon the restoration of the town to Franco 
the inhabitants returned, and entered into an agreement to 
exclude from all magisterial offices the two families which 
had remained in the place, and their descendants. In 1657 
the inhabitants with a weak garrison repulsed the Spaniards. 
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In 1694, 1695, and 1696, Calais was thrice bombarded by 
the English fleet. 

The importance and interest of Calais ore now mainly 
dependent upon its being the great port of communication 
with England. It is about 25 miles from Dover. The 
coasts of England and France approach nearer (at Dunge- 
ness and Cape Grisnez), but these are the nearest ports be- 
tween which communication is carried on. 

The country about Calais is a complete flat, and, by the 
facilities for inundating it, contributes to the military 
strength of the place. Calais is strongly fortified. The 
town and citadel form a parallelogram, having one of the 
longer sides towards the sea. The harbour is formed by the 
a?stuary of the little river de Hamcs, and the entrance to it 
is between two long wooden jetties carried out from the 
town across the sands to beyond low-water mark. At the 
head of these jetties are two forts, called Fort Rouge and 
Fort Verd. At the commencement of one pier is Fort 
Risban ; and a short distance W. or S.W. of the town is 
Fort Nienlay or Nieulet, defended by four bastions. The 
citadel is at the western end of the town ; it is large and 
strong, and commands *t once the town, the port, and the 
country .around. This was not built until after the expul- 
sion of the English ; many houses were demolished to make 
room for it. 

The streets of Calais are laid out with'tolerable regularity, 
but are narrow ; the back streets are neglected and dirty. The 
houses are of brick and stone, but have a mean appearance. 
In the centre of the town is the Grand Place, which serves 
as an evening promenade and as a market-place. It con- 
tains the town-hall, and, near this, the light-house, with a 
revolving light. Near the port is the pillar erected to com- 
memorate the landing of Louis XVIII. in 1814. The ram- 
parts serve as a public promenade. The church, near the 
S.E. corner of the town, has nothing remarkable in its ex- 
terior, but it contains a great number of altars, which give 
the interior rather a striking appearance. A suburb called 
the Lower Town extends S.S.E. from the ramparts to the 
church of St. Pierre. 

The trade of Calais is chiefly derived from the passage of 
Englishmen through it, on their way to or return from the 
Continent ; and from the residence of many English here. 
' Every second person one meets on the quays is English. 
Almost all the shopkeepers speak some English, and all the 
waiters do. The inns are very large and numerous, and 
the French and the English tradespeople of Calais seem to 
make it their whole study to render the town and all con- 
nected with it as English as possible. English inns, Eng- 
lish coaches, English baths, English schools, and a play- 
house, English and French alternately. Englishmen are 
seen driving and riding about in all directions, and ap- 
parently of all trades and callings, from the squire down to 
the journeyman manufacturer, — the former followed per- 
haps by six or seven English pointers or setters, and the 
latter with his apron twisted round his waist, and bustling 
off to the English factories in the neighbourhood of the 
town. English ladies are seen walking in all the public 
walks, and English nursery-maids leading about whole 
strings of expatriated babies.' {Letters from France, by 
John M. Cobbett.) The population of Calais in 1832 was 
10,437; that of the suburb of St. Pierre 5315 (or 6802 for 
the eommune), together 1 5,752. There is a daily commu- 
nication with Dover by steam-boats, and during the summer 
steam-boats go direct from Calais to London. The herring- 
fishery employs a number of persons; the mackerel- fishery 
not so many. A colony of English, which has settled in 
the neighbourhood of Calais, carries on a considerable ma- 
nufacture of lace. There are schools of navigation and 
drawing. The town is ill supplied with water. 

The district of which Calais was the capital was termed 
under the old monarchy Calaisis, or Le Pays Reconquis. It 
is a level country, intersected with canals; it produces 
corn and flax, and affords pasturage to a considerable quan- 
tity of cattle. It contains, besides Calais and St. Pierre, 
several villages, and the bourg or small town of Guinea, be- 
tween which and Ardres was held the splendid interview 
between Henry VIII. and Francis L, known as the inter- 
view of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, in 1520. 

The canal from Calais to St. Omer runs S.E. from Calais 
to the Aa, the navigation of which forms the remainder of 
the line. The length of the canal from Calais to the Aa is 
about 18 miles, and. the "navigation of the Aa about 10 
miles, 



CALAIS, PAS DE. [Pas db Calais, Department 

OF.] 

CALAIS, ST. [Sartke, Department op.] 

CALAITE. [Tuhquois.] 

CALAMINE. [Zinc Spar.] 

CALAMOPHYLLIA. [Caryophylua.] 

CALAMOPHORA. [Favosites.] 

C A'LAMUS, the genus of palms whose different species 
constitute the rattan canes of commerce. Although a 
genuine palm, yet from the slender stems, and general habit, 
it has more the look of some tall grass, and has been con- 
sidered as one of the links in the chain of organization 
which connect the grasses with the palms. Dr. Blume 
gives the following account of the parts of fructification : — 
Polygamous-dioecious, or dioecious; spathes several, in- 
complete ; flowers sessile, in spikes ; calyx three-toothed or 
trifid ; petals three, united at the base ; stamens six ; fila- 
ments subulate, connected at the base into a cup ; anthers 
arrow-shaped, fixed by the back. The rudiment of an 
ovary: — female: ovary three-celled, surrounded by a sta- 
miniferous cup, which is usually sterile ; style scarcely any ; 
stigmas three, distinct or combined; berry protected by 
scales overlapping each othor downwards, one-seeded ; sued 
surrounded by a succulent flesh ; albumen uneven in the 
circumference, even in the inside, or near even in the cir- 
cumference and ruminated internally ; embryo at the base ; 
leaves pinnated. 

The species are principally found in the hotter parts of 
the East Indies, where they grow in the forests, climbing 
over trees and bushes to a greater extent than any other 
known plants. The stem of Calamus verus is described as 
being 100 feet long, that of C. oblongus 300 to 400, of C. 
rudentum upwards of 500, and of C. extensus as much as 
600 feet; Rmnphrus even states that one kind attains the 
extraordinary length of 1200 feet (vol. v. 100). It is closely 
covered over by the tubular bases of "the leaves, through 
which it is drawn by the cane-gatherers when green ; after- 
wards it is dried in the sun, and* then is ready for market. 
Nearly four millions of these canes were imported into this 
country in 1832. They are extensively used for the sake 
of the hard flinty coating of their steins, which are readily 
split into strips, from which the bottoms of chairs and similar 
articles are manufactured. It is not possible to say from 
what particular species the canes of the shops are obtained, 
it being probable that many are gathered indiscriminately ; 
C. rotang has however been said to furnish the stouter, and 
C. scipionum the slenderer sorts. The flesh that surrounds 
the seeds of this genus is a delicate article of food ; limpid 
water flows from the stems when cut through ; and finally, 
the young shoots of some of them, while still tender, are 
roasted or boiled, chopped small, and being fried with pep- 
per and gravy, ore said to furnish a very delicate dish. 

It is not a little remarkable that notwithstanding the 
polished surface of the stem, almost all the other parts ex- 
cept the fruit should be furnished with stiff hairs and even 
prickles. The prickles are usually hooked backwards, to 
enable the plants to raise themselves upon the trees among 
which they grow in their native forests ; and to assist them 
in this operation the terminal pinnto of the pinnated leaves 
are shortened, hardened, and also hooked backwards. Seve- 
ral species are copiously described in Rumphius's ' Herba- 
rium Amboinense,' vol. v., under the name of Palmijuneus. 

CA'LAMUS, dragon's blood. The greater part of the 
dragon's blood now met with in commerce is obtained from 
several species of this palm. The species which chiefly 
yield it are the C. petr'arus (Lour.), C. rudentum (Lour.), 
C. verus (Lour ), and C. Draco (Willd.), of which the last 
three were by Limusus reckoned mere varieties of the C. 
Rotang. (Linn.) They are natives only of Hindostan, Cochin 
China, and the Moluccas. The ripe fruits are covered with 
a reddish-brown dry resinous substance. In this state they 
are collected, and allowed to remain in rice-mills till the 
resin drops off. The resin is afterwards melted, either by 
the natural warmth of the air or by artificial heat, and then 
moulded into the different forms in which it occurs in com- 
merce. Another mode of obtaining it is as follows : — The 
ripe fruits are shaken in bags, and the resin so obtained is 
formed into pieces about the size of a bean, which arc then 
wrapped up in leaves; this kind is much prized in the East 
Indies. A second sort is procured by throwing together the 
fruits after they have been treated in the foregoing manner, 
melting them in the sun or with a slow Are, and collecting 
what exudes, which U then formed into small four-cornered 
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cakes. A third sort is obtained from what remains after 
the two foregoing processes being run out and formed into 
round cakes, which contain hard portions of the fruit. Ac- 
cording to other accounts, the finest sort is procured by 
exposing the fruits to the vapour of boiling water, and 
scraping off the soft resin as it exudes. 

It is sent to Europe in several forms. 1. Dragon's blood 
iu tears (sanguis D. in lachrymis) ; 2. Dragon's blood in 
grains (S. D. in granis) ; 3. Dragon's blood in reeds (8. D. 
in baculis/, in rods about 1 to li feet long, about the thick- 
ness of the finger, covered with the fronds of the palm, 
wrapped round it with split branches. This is the best kind 
now met with in European commerce. 

Many other kinds of dragon's blood are procured from 
different trees in various parts of the world, of which two 
only are worthy of notice: — 1. Dragon's blood in masses, 
obtained both in the East Indies and Madeira by wounding 
the stem of the Draceena Draco (Linn.), occurs in large 
shapeless masses of a violet colour ; 2. S. D. de Cartbagena ; 
American, or West Indian dragon's blood, obtained from 
the Pterocarptu Draco (Linn.). It occurs in pieces about 
12 or 14 inches long, with a sharp angle on one side, partly 
wrapped up in the tendrils of a cissus and in leaves. 
Dragon's blood is a peculiar resinous colouring principle 
(Draconia), mixed with benzoic acid and other matters. It 
is insoluble in water, but easily soluble in alcohol, especially 
when boiling ; it is also soluble in watery solutions of the 
caustic alkalis and forms with them a violet-coloured solu- 
tion ; it is less soluble in aethers and oils, but soluble in 
acetic acid; sulphuric acid chars it. Analysed by Her- 
berger 100 parts yielded — 

Fatty matter 2'00 

Oxalate of lime . . . , .1*60 

Phosphate of lime 3'70 

Benzoic acid 3*00 

Draconia 70*70 

According to Herberger draconin is not an alkaloid, as 
Melandri thought, but a sub-acid. 

Dragon's blood possesses no astringent properties, as was 
once supposed to be the case, owing to kino being con- 
founded with it. It is now seldom used internally, but it 
is added to tooth-powders. It is however employed as a 
colouring matter and an ingredient in varnishes. 

A spurious dragon's blood is often made with colophony, 
olibanum, turpentine, &c, coloured red with powdered 
Saunder's-wood. Gum Senegal is also dyed red with tinc- 
ture of Saunder's-wood and passed for dragon's Mood. 
The spurious is wrapped in the leaves of the Zea Mais or 
Indian corn. 

Dragon's blood was known to the Greeks, and by them 
called mwafiapiq, cinnabar, a name which they also gave, 
as we now do, to a mineral, the red bisulphuret of mer- 
cury or minium. 

CALAMY, EDMUND, B.D., of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, was born in London, in 1600. He entered the uni- 
versity at the age of fifteen, and was honourably distin- 
guished for his scholarship ; but having incurred the re- 
sentment of the Arminian party by his opposition to their 
opinions, he was disappointed in obtaining a fellowship. 
His conduct, however, attracted the notice of the Bishop of 
Ely, Dr. Felton, who made him his domestic chaplain, and 
gave him the living of Swaffham Prior, in Cambridgeshire. 
This kind patron took the greatest interest in directing the 
studies of Mr. Calamy, who lived witK the bishop till his death. 
Soon after this event, in 1626, he resigned his vicarage, 
having been appointed one of the lecturers of Bury St Ed- 
munds. For the ten years that he officiated in this capacity 
he ranked among the conformists, though of that class which 
was opposed to the measures of the high church party. 
When at length Bishop Wren's Articles were published, 
and the order for reading the < Book of Sports' began to be 
enforced, he publicly declared his objections to them, and 
left the diocese. Thirty other clergymen did the same. 
Soon afterwards he was presented to the valuable rectory of 
Rochford in Essex, where he had the prospect of living in 
peace ; but this place, so agreeable to him in other respects, 
was so unhealthy that it brought on a quartan agile, from 
which he never perfectly recovered, and he was compelled 
to quit it. In 1 639, being chosen minister of the church of 
St. Mary, Aldermanbury, he removed to the metropolis, 
having separated from the church, and openly avowed his 
attachment to the Presbyterian discipline. In the conten- 



tious controversies of that period on the subject of eccle- 
siastical affairs, Mr. Calamy bore a distinguished part. 
His opinions against episcopacy were stated in a work, very 
popular in its day, entitled ' Smectymnuus,' written in 
answer to Bishop Hall's ' Divine Right of Episcopacy.' 
This composition was the work of five individuals, S. Mar- 
shal, E. Calamy, T. Young, M. Newcomen, and W. Spur- 
stow, the initial letters of whose names were put together 
to form this singular title. As a preacher Mr Calamy was 
greatly admired, and listened to by persons of the first dis- 
tinction during the twenty years that he officiated in St. 
Mary's. His celebrity was so well established by his 
writings, as well as by the distinguished station that he 
occupied among the ministers in the metropolis, that he 
was one of the divines appointed by the House of Lords in 
1641 to devise a plan for reconciling the differences which 
then divided the church, in relation to ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. This led to the Savoy conference, at which he ap- 
peared in support of some alterations in the Liturgy, and 
replied to the reasons urged against htm by the episcopal 
divines. 

Like most of the Presbyterian .clergy, he was averse to 
the execution of the king, and to the usurpation of Crom- 
well ; during whose ascendancy he held himself aloof from 
public affairs, resisted his proposition for a single govern- 
ment, and did not scruple to declare his attachment to the 
dethroned, prince. Accordingly he was among the foremost 
to encourage and promote the efforts that were made for the 
restoration of Charles. He strongly recommended it in a ser- 
mon preached before the House of Commons, on the day prior 
to that on which the House resolved to invite the king back 
to his kingdom ; and he was one of those deputed to meet 
Charles in Holland with the congratulations of the nation. 
On his majesty's return, he appointed Mr. Calamy one of 
his chaplains ; the duty of which office, owing to prevailing 
animosities, he performed no more than once. He was also 
offered the bishoprick of Lichfield and Coventry, which it is 
thought he would have accepted, if he could have subscribed 
to the terms of the king's declaration. His moderation was 
such, that he appeared only desirous of removing those re- 
strictions which affected the Presbyterian clergy, accompan ied 
with such reforms in the services of the church as would hare 
allowed a conscientious performance of their pastoral duties. 
But finding the temper of the high church party set upon 
their rejection by acts of further restraint and intolerance, 
he seized the opportunity of the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity to resign his living. Being well received at court, 
his friends recommended him to petition for an indulgence ; 
but his request was fruitless. He did not, like some of the 
other ejected ministers, attempt to assemble a congregation 
elsewhere, but still continued to attend the church in which 
he bad so long officiated. On one of these occasions, when 
no clergyman attended, some of his friends requested him 
to preach. After some hesitation he ascended the desk, from 
which it had always been his custom to deliver his discourses, 
and preached upon the concern of old Eli for the ark of God, 
into which he introduced some matter that touched upon 
recent events ; which being deemed seditious, he was com- 
mitted to Newgate, where he lay, until the outcry raised by 
his friends induced the king to order his liberation. He 
lived to see London in ashes; which event had such an 
effect upon his nerves, that he survived the melancholy 
spectacle little more than a month. He died October 29, 
1666. Mr. Calamy was considered an able theolpgian. 
His publications consist of single sermons preached upon 
particular occasions, and a vindication of himself against an 
attack made upon him by Mr. Burton, entitled ' The Godly 
Man's Ark, or a City of Refuge in the Day of bis Dis- 
tress.' 

Two of Mr. Calamy s sons, who were educated at Cam- 
bridge for the church, took opposite sides on the disputed 
points of ecclesiastical affairs; the eldest, Edmund, having, 
after his ejectment from his living, become a decided non- 
conformist ; while his other son, Dr. Benjamin Calamy, not 
only adhered to tho high church party, but wrote in its de- 
fence ' A Discourse about a Scrupulous Conscience;' the 
tenour of which is, to stigmatise as crime the act of sepa- 
rating from the church. 

A _ grandson of Mr. Calamy was a celebrated non-con- 
formist divine, and is the well-known biographer of the 
ejected ministers; and also of Baxter's ' Life and Times." 
This gentleman, also called Edmund, after his father and 
grandfather, on a visit to Scotland in 1709, received the 
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?gree of doctor in divinity from each of the universities of 
.berdeen, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. (Calamy's Noncon- 
irmisfs Memorial) 

CALA'NDRA (Clairville), a genus of coleopterous in- 
sets belonging to the section Rhynchophora, and family 
kirculionidro. Technical characters: — antenna) eigbt- 
r>intert, geniculated, and inserted behind the middle of the 
ostrum (i. «., towards the base), the sis joints following 
he basal one are short, the apical joint forms a large knob, 
;enerally somewhat hatchet-shaped, having the apex soft 
ml spongy : rostrum long, and slightly bent downwards 
horax rather long and depressed, narrower in front than 
>ehind : body somewhat depressed and pointed at the apex : 
sly tra shorter than the abdomen : legs short, tibiae armed with 
t spine : tarsi four-jointed, the penultimate joint bilobed. 

The well-known corn-weevil (C. granaria), which com- 
nits so much havock in our granaries, belongs to this 
;enus : it is about one-sixth of an inch long, or rather less ; 
>f a pitchy red colour; the thorax is coarsely punctured, 
ind the wing-cases are deeply striated ; the strite are mi- 
nutely punctured ; the legs and antennte are red. 

This little insect bores a hole into the grain with its 
proboscis, in which an egg is deposited ; the egg turns to 
a little grub or larva, which devours the whole of the inside 
of the grain, leaving the husk entire. This quantity of food 
is just sufficient to mature the grub: it then turns to the 
pupa, and afterwards to the weevil, which easily breaks 
through the husk, and is then at liberty to proceed as its 
parent did. When wheat is suspected to contain these little 
weevils or their grubs, that which is affected may be easily 
discovered by throwing the whole into water ; that which 
is good will sink, while the rest will float. 

Another species of Calandra (C. oryzee, L.) closely re- 
sembling the corn-weevil, from which however it may be 
distinguished by its having four red spots on its elytra, 
attacks the rice grain in the same way as the one above- 
mentioned does that of the wheat. 

Calandra palmarum, an immense species, being about an 
inch and a half in length, lives during its larva state on the 
pith of the palms of South America. B 

It is of a dull, velvet-like black, and has the proboscis 
furnished with a brush of black hairs on the upper part 
near the apex. 

The larva of this species, which is called by the natives 
the A'er palmiste, is considered by them a great dainty. 
, CALANUS. [Branchiopoda.] 

CALA'NUS, an Indian philosopher of the sect called by 
the Greeks Gymnosophists, or naked philosophers. Alex- 
ander the Great, in the course of his Indian expedition, 
met with a body of these singular men, and, being desitous 
of speaking with them, he deputed Onesicritus to invite 
them to visit him. Dandamis, their chief, refused to go 
himself or to allow any of his followers to go, saying, that 
he was as much the son of Jupiter as Alexander, and that 
he wanted nothing from Alexander, but was quite satisfied 
with what he had.. Calanus was the only one who could bo 
prevailed upon, and, amidst the reproaches of his colleagues, 
he consented to accompany Alexander in his expedition. 
On arriving at Pasargada in Persis he fell ill. He had 
never been ill before, and would not now submit to be 
nursed or doctored, but insisted on being burnt. After 
many fruitless endeavours to dissuade him from his resolu- 
tion, Alexander ordered a splendid pile to be raised, and a 
golden couch to be placed on it by Ptolemsus, son of 
Lagus. Calanus was driven in a carriage to the spot, 
crowned after the Indian fashion, and, chaunting hymns 
to the gods in the Indian tongue, he mounted the pde, 
and laid himself down, in the sight of the whole army, and 
continued motionless amidst the flames. As soon as tho 
tire had been kindled, trumpets were sounded, and it is said 
that even the elephants joined the army in raising a war- 
shout in honour of Calanus. The various ornaments with 
which Alexander had ordered the pile to be decorated were 
distributed to those who were present. While Calanus was 
riding to the pile, Alexander asked him if he had any re- 
quests to make. He replied, ' No ; I shall see you soon in 
Babylon.' Alexander died soon after in Babylon, B.C. 323. 
Calanus was in his 73rd year when he died. (Strabo, xv. 1 ; 
Arrian, vii. ; Cic. De Dtp. i. 23 ; Valer. Max. i. 8.) 

CALAPPA (Zoology), a genus of brachyurous decapod 
crustaceans, separated by Fabricius, and formerly embracing 
the genus Hepatus of Latreille, though now Wricted to the 
following form. ^rtTii'.V: ^F^r- 




Generic character: — external and internal antenna simi- 
lar to those of the crab (cancer) properly so called [Crab] : 
third articulation of the pedipalpi ( pieds-mOchoires ex- 
terieurs) terminated somewhat like a pointed hook : chelae 
equal, very large, compressed, with their upper edge, which 
is notched or crested, very much elevated, and fitting ex- 
actly to the external border of the shell or carapace, so as 
.to cover the entire region of the mouth : the rest of the feet 
short and simple : carapace short, convex, wider posteriorly 
than anteriorly, and forming, behind, a vaulted shield, under 
which the posterior legs are hidden when the animal is in 
a state of repose : eyes mounted on short pedicles, and at a 
short distance from each other. 

The genus is well marked by the peculiarities of the shell 
and cheloo, with which last, as with a shield, the calappaj 
cover the mouth and anterior parts, at the same time con- 
tracting up their feet beneath the posterior vaults of the 
shell, under whose hard protection their vulnerable parts 
are comparatively secured from the attacks of their enemies.' 
They are called by the French migranes, and also coq s de 
tner, from their crested chela?, as well as crabes honteux, 
from their appearing to hide their heads and smaller limbs 
behind their large chela?. Their geographical distribution 
is wide. The species are recorded as inhabiting the seas 
of the Indian Archipelago, and of New Holland ; the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans ; the seas of South America, 
&c. The proximate form is found in the genus (Ethra of 
Leach. [(Ethra.] 

We select as an example Calappa granulata, an inha- 
bitant of the Mediterranean sea, and found, according to M. 
Risso, most frequently in the fissures of rocks near Nice, 
where these crabs reach to the depth of ninety feet. The 
same zoologist says, that the females deposit their eggs in 
summer ; and that there is a variety whose shell is six- 
toothed posteriorly, and whose general colour is pale rose, 
with whitish feet and brown nails. 

The following is Desmarest's description of Calappa gra- 
nulata : — Carapace verrucose, marked with four longitudi- 
nal sutures, and having on each side before it begins to 
dilate seven teeth, three short and obtuse, and four more 
strong and pointed, upon the borders of the enlarged part, 
with two other smaller ones entirely behind : front bidenta- 
ted : colour, that of flesh sprinkled with spots of carmine 
red ; length two iocbes end a half ; breadth three mches, 
six lines, French. 




[Calappa granulata.] 
it. The crab with thn limbs exserted. 6, The tight chala. 

CALAS. [Voltaire.] 

CALATHI'DIUM, a modern name for the fiowerhead of 
the plants called Composites, the common calyx of Linnsaus. 
It consists of a flatfish or conical cellular disk, called the 
receptacle, upon which a number of small flowers are very 
compactly arranged ; and its surface is either naked and 
even, except so far as the scars left by the attachment of 
the flowers render it otherwise, or covered with hairs, bristles, 
or scales, named pales. Its margin is uniformly furnished 
with one or more rows of small leaves or scales, which in- 
close the flowers as within a cup. The form, number, t«v 
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ture, and proportions of these scales often afTord good generic 
characters. In reality, a calathidium is a short spike of in- 
florescence, the receptacle being the depressed axis, its 
palese bracts, and the external scales being other bracts in a 
more perfect state. The daisy, the dandelion, or the sun- 
flower, offer illustrations of this form of inflorescence. (See 
Lindley's Introduction to Botany, second edition, page 
133.) 

CA'LATHUS (Bonelli), a genus of coleopterous insects 
of the section Geodephaga, and family Harpalida). Tech- 
nical characters : — body elongate, somewhat ovate, slightly 
pointed posteriorly : thorax wider behind than before : an- 
terior tarsi with the three basal joints dilated in the males : 
claws dentate beneath : palpi with the terminal joint almost 
cylindrical, and truncated : labrum transverse, and slightly 
emarginated anteriorly. 

Upwards of twenty species of this genus have been dis- 
covered, almost all of which are European ; their general 
colouring is black or brown ; one or two metallic-coloured 
species however are known. In England eight species have 
been enumerated, most of which are common : four species 
may be found under stones and rubbish in the neighbour- 
hood of London ; of these C. cisteloides is exceedingly com- 
mon, frequently being met with in pathways, &c. ; it is 
about halt an inch long, and of a black colour ; the antennae 
are pitchy black, with the basal joint red ; the legs are 
black, and in some specimens red. The wood-cut here 
given of C. latus will enable the reader to form an idea of 
their general appearance : it is a very rare species in this 
country, and differs chiefly from the one above-mentioned 
in its greater width, and the thorax having the lateral mar- 
gins of a reddish hue. 




[CsUUiut ktu.J 

CALATRA'VA, on the south bank of the Guadiana, 
21 miles from Toledo, known as the Oretum or Oria of the 
Oretani, under the Romans, was, in the middle ages, that 
strong-fortified town of La Mancha which, from its proxi- 
mity to the Sierra Morena, the lofty barrier between Castile 
and Andalusia, became the key of the former, and the 
theatre of war in the 12th century, against the Moors of the 
latter province. It is now reduced to a single tower, with 
the appellation of Calatrava la Vieja (the Old), in contra- 
distinction to the great convent (erected in 1214) of the 
military «rder of that name, three leagues from it, which is 
called Calatrava la Nucva (the New). 

In 1158 Saneho II. of Castile and III. of Leon took the 
primitive town and gave it to the Templars. The Templars, 
who seemed unable to prevent its re-conquest by the Moors, 
returned it to the king. Diego Velazquez, a Cistercian 
monk, although sprung of high rank, persuaded Saint Ray- 
mond, the first abbot of Fritero, in Navarre, a monastery 
of the same order, to offer his order, with their numerous 
devoted followers, to King Sancho, who readily granted the 
place to them. Thus Calatrava was not only rescued from 
danger, but many of its new defenders became Cistercians, 
and began to make excursions against its assailants. Ray- 
mond, who was the leading person, was so successful in his 
first attempt, that in the same year, 1158, he founded the 
military order of Calatrava, under the rule of Saint Bene- 
dict, and united it to the Cistercian. That incorporation 
was approved by Pope Alexander III. in 1164; and Gre- 
gory VIII. confirmed it in 1187. Innocent III. ratified it in 
1199 ; and jn 1214, two years after, the order, assisted by 
King Alonzo, had re-conquered old Calatrava, which had 
again fallen under the crescent in 1195, when its defenders 



retiring to Salratierra, were named, for a short period, 
knights of that place. 

Having at first retained the Cistercian habit, this military 
brotherhood soon shortened it, and made it more suitable to 
the field. Finally, they adopted a secular dress for common 
use, and one for ceremony, consisting of a mantle of white 
silk, tied with a cordon and tassels, like that of the Garter, 
but having on the left arm a cross fleury embroidered 
gules, a description which those who are acquainted with 
the language of heraldry will fully comprehend. 

This institution, says Mariana, gradually degenerated. 
In 1485 the joint sovereigns of Aragoti and Castile, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, united, with the consent of Innocent 
VIII., the grand mastership of Calatrava to the crown. At 
last the rich and honourable commandcries, once the re- 
ward of illustrious warriors, were frequently bestowed on 
greedy and undeserving favourites. Eighty-three of those 
dignities, and eleven priories, yielding a most splendid total 
annual revenue, ore the only traces of the long by-gone 
glory of a sort of patriotic crusaders, who acquired the title 
of ' the gallant order," while the knights of Alcantara had 
only the aristocratic epithet of ' the noble,' and those of 
Santiago the boastful epithet of ' the rich.' 

Don Gonzalez Yanez instituted in 1219 a religious 
order of Calatrava for ladies, whose badge was the same 
as that of the knights, only embroidered in the front of 
the dress. 

CA'LCAR (Dejeari), a genus of coleopterous insects, of 
the section Heteromera and family Tenebrionidse. This 
genus is distinguished from the allied genera (Hypophltnus, 
Apis, <$-c.) by having the body linear, the head emarginated 
anteriorly, and the three or four terminal joints of the an- 
tennae nearly globular; the thorax is longer than broad, 
truncated anteriorly and posteriorly, and of nearly equal 
width throughout. 

CALCAR, or spur in flowers, is a hollow projection" from 
the base of a petal, and has usually a conical figure. It was 
called nectary by Linnaeus, but it rarely secretes honey. Its 
use is unknown. The spurs of some orchidaceous plants 
are several inches long, and many times longer than the 
flowers to which they belong, hanging down like vegetable 
tails. 

CALCAREOUS SPAR. Under this term it is usual to 
include only those varieties of carbonate of lime which occur 
in distinct individual crystals of the rhombohedral system, 
the name never being used to denote arragonite, or any 
crystals of carbonate of lime belonging to the prismatic sys- 
tem ; nor is it usual to apply it to those more or less crys- 
talline limestones of which marble is the purest variety, 
where each crystal is so imbedded in the, mass as to have 
lost all individuality. In a word, these rocks are of such 
importance and interest, that they do not admit of our treat- 
ing them as a mineralogical variety, but as masses formed 
by the aggregation of numerous crystals of it These, 
therefore, will be found described under the heads Lime- 
stones and Marble, while we shall here confine ourselves 
to the individual crystals of which the others are composed. 

This substance presents us with one of the most interest- 
ing objects which can engage the attention of the mineralo- 
gist, not only on account of the important part it plays in 
the geological structure of the earth, being frequently 
almost the sole ingredient of beds of rock of great thick- 
ness and extent, produced at every geological epoch, but 
also from the beauty and diversity of its crystalline forms, 
and from the peculiarity of several of its physical properties. 
The study and a correct knowledge of this mineral species 
have also of late become of still greater importance, since 
the discovery of the principles of isomorphism, by which it 
is shown that it is the most 'perfectly developed individual 
of a very large class of the mineral salts of carbonic acid, 
of which it may consequently be considered the type. 

If any crystal of calcspar, whatever its form, be carefully 
examined, an appearance indicating a tendency in its sub- 
stance to break or split in the direction of three planes sym- 
metrically related to the form may be perceived, and by a 
gentle blow the whole is readily reduced to fragments, each 
of which may, with a little care, be brought to the form of 
the rhombohedron represented in fig. 2, the faces of which 
are parallel to the three planes of cleavage above-mentioned. 
This, in the language of Haiiy, is the primitive form of 
calcspar, and represents, according to his theory, the shape 
of the ultimate molecules or atoms of carbonate of lime, by 
the aggregation of which, according to certain Jaws, its 
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various crystals are produced. Although this rhombohedron 
occurs rarely or never as an unbroken crystal of pure car- 
bonate of lime, it is nevertheless the most convenient 
groundrform, to the axis of which the faces of all other 
crystals of this substancejnay be referred, and it is therefore 
selected for that purpos". These forms, although far ex- 
ceeding in number those observed in any other mJjMral 
species, are however (omitting the regular hexagonafwwBt 
c, and its terminal faces, o,Jig. 6), but of two kinds, being 
cither rhonibohcdions, of which varieties are represented in 
figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, or scalinohedrons, one of the most 
common of which i| seen in fig. 5. Their relations to each 
other and their combinations have been developed princi- 
pally by Haiiy, Bournou, and Montciro, by whom no less 
than 30 different rliombohedrons and 50 scalinohedrons 
have been distinguished. As might naturally be expected, 
the combinations resulting from so large a number of simple 
forms is exceedingly great, and Bournou, who has written 
a treatise of three thick volumes on this mineral and arra- 
jjonite, has distinguished no less than 700 varieties of form. 
Of these 154 are described in the large work by Haiiy, ac- 
companied by very accurate drawings of each. 

A general knowledge of the crystallino form of this mi- 
neral may however be easily obtained by acquiring a know- 
ledge of the relation of the faces of the live simple forms 
and the hexagonal prism referred to above ; as, in almost all 
the more ordinary combinations, the general feature of the 
crystal is produced by one of these. The fig. 2, which, as 
has been already stated, is considered as the ground form, 
is a rhombohedron, the faces of which are inclined to each 
other in the terminal edges at 105° 5'. This form, though 
exceedingly rare in pure calcspar, is however the prevailing 
crystal in the nearly allied species produced by the com- 
binations of the carbonates of lime and magnesia, as will 
be seen by referring to Bittkrspar and Dolomite. In 
determining the relations of any form, the position of the 
planes of this rhombohedron in reference to the other parts 
must first be fixed, and this is readily accomplished in every 
rase, owing to cleavage planes running parallel to its faces. 
This being determined, all other rliombohedrons are at once 
divided into rliombohedrons of the first order, such as fig. 4, 
which have their faces situated as the faces of the ground- 
form, or into rliombohedrons of the sccqnd order, the faces 
of which are situated as the edges of the ground-form, as 
is the case with figs. 1 and 3. 

The rhombohtdron fig. 1, which may thus be seen to 
belong to the second order, is readily recognized by having 
its faces g making the same angle with the vertical axis 
A B as the terminal edges of the ground-form, so that in a 
combination the terminal edge of the ground-form is trun- 
cated by the plane g. This rhombohedron, which is called 
the first obtuscr, has the angles at the terminal edges 
135° 57', and has with the same breadth its vertical axis 
one-half that of the ground-form. It is one of the most 
common of the rliombohedrons, and is frequently found 
abnc, but still more frequently in combination with the 
hexagonal prism, producing the form seen in fig. 7. It 
occurs frequently at Andreasberg in the II art z, and in the 
mines of Derbyshire. 

The rhombohedron,/^. 3, is also of the second order, and 
is called the first obtuser: its terminal edges correspond 
with the long diagonals of the faces of the ground form, 
and therefore with the same breadth, its vertical axis is 
double that of the other : the inclination of the faces at the 
terminal edges is 78° 51'. In combination with the ground- 
form, if the faces / predominate, the form P appears as 
truncations of the terminal edges ; if P predominates, the 
luces of / produce truncations of the six lateral angles, the 
edges of intersection being parallel to the inclined diagonals 
of P for two faces, and with the horizontal one for the third. 

The rhombohedron, fig. 4, bears to fig. 3 the same rela- 
tion as this does to the g&jund-form, the terminal edges of 
the first corresponding with the inclined diagonal of the 
second : the inclination of the planes to each other in the 
terminal edges is 65° 50'. 

Fig. 5 is one of the more common scalinohedrons, and is 
commonly known as the Dog's-tooth Calcspar, and is found 
frequently in Derbyshire and other localities. It bears a 
close connection with the rliombohedrons P and m, having 
the lateral edges of the first and terminal edges of the 
Kilter, so that in combination with the first the form fig. 8 
is produced, and with the second it forms a bevelment of' 
tbc terminal edges : the inclinations of the faces in the ter- 



minal edges are respectively 104° 38', and 144° 24'. This 
form frequently occurs as twins, formed by two crystals 
growing on each other, their principal or vertical axes being 
in the same right line, and the two crystals so situated that 
the obtuser terminal edges of the one abut on those of the 
other, and the acuter on the acuter. 

Fig. I. 




Fig. 3. 





Fig. i- 



Fig. 6. 





Fig- 7. 



Fig. 8. 





This mineral may be recognized by its perfect cleavage 
parallel to the. faces P: the specific gravity of the purest 
crystals is 2 • 721 : and the hardness is in the scale of Mohs 
3, being situated between gyps and fluor spar. It is of 
itself colourless, but frequently occurs of various tints of 
yellow, green, red, brown, and even black, from the admix- 
ture of impurities. Its glance is vitreous, with the excep- 
tion of the terminal face o, which generally presents a 
mother-of-pearl lustre. It is usually more or less trans- 
lucent, and when transparent produces in a remarkable 
degree the double refraction of light : this property is best 
seen in the varieties obtained from Iceland, and hence known 
as Iceland-spar, and occurs as the ground-form, being in 
fact merely broken fragments of other larger crystals. 

It would be useless to attempt to enumerate the localities 
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where this crystal is found, it being a common ingredient 
of every mine. It is perhaps sufficient to state that the lead 
mines of Derbyshire and Cumberland, and of Andreasberg 
in the Harz, are noted as affording the most beautiful crys- 
tals, and the greatest diversity of forms. 
CALCEDONY. [Quartz.] 

CALCEOLA'RIA, a genus of very ornamental her- 
baceous or shrubby plants, belonging to the natural order 
Scrophulariace®. Its distinctive characters are, principally, 
the flowers being diandrous, with a two-lipped corolla, the 
lower lip of which is much larger than the upper, and in- 
flated so as to resemble a bag. All the Bpecies are South 
American, and are confined either to the western side of 
the Cordilleras, or to the southern extremity of the continent 
and its adjacent islands: in Chili and the mountainous 
parts of Peru, they are so common as to give a peculiar ap- 
pearance to the vegetation. Some of them are lowlanders ; 
others inhabit the highest parts of the Andes in the dis- 
tricts just below the regions of lichens and mosses ; and 
thus, if both their wide geographical distribution and the 
various elevations at which they occur are taken into ac- 
count, they are exposed to every kind of climate between 
those of England and Barbary. On this account no certain 
rules for their treatment in gardens can be laid down with 
reference to the whole genus ; but the Chilian species will 
require to be separated from the Peruvian or Patagonian in 
the practice of all good gardeners ; as well as those which, 
like C. arachnoidea, are hardy, from such as require the 
protection of a green-house or frame in winter. 

The greater part of the genus has yellow flowers, a few 
have purple ones, and here and there in nature species 
occur with the two colours intermixed, by the addition of 
spots of purple to the yellow ground colour, the latter 
changing the former to a deep rich brown. By intermixing 
artificially the two colours natural to the genus, a produc- 
tion of hybrid varieties has resulted, and some crosses of 
extraordinary beauty have been obtained, especially from 
C. intigrifolia, corymbosa, arachnoidea, Ckiloensis, crena- 
tiflora, viscosissima, &c, all species that have been figured 
in the ' Botanical Register.' These species, being all 
Chilian, have given its character to the English mode of 
cultivation, which, as it is the most successful of all, we 
shall briefly explain from Mr. Plant's statement in the 
' Horticultural Register,' vol. ii., p. 266. ' Seeds are to be 
sown in the summer sufficiently early to produce by the 
mouth of December good stout plants fit for blooming the 
following year. They are to be placed in pots, size No. 48, 
in an airy part of a green-house. As the roots appear at 
the hole in the bottom of the pots, the plants are to be suc- 
cessively shifted into larger pots, care being taken to dis- 
turb the roots as little as possible. Finally, by the begin- 
ning of March the plants will have acquired such a size, that 
they may be removed to pots, size No. 1 2. At this time great 
care should be taken to keep the plants well ventilated, and 
the soil just moist, without ever being saturated. At the 
end of April or beginning of May, the plants are to be re- 
moved to a cold frame for ten days or a fortnight, in order to 
harden them gradually. If they are to flower in pots, the 
size used is what we call peck-pots, and these should be 
well drained with potsherds according to the hardness of 
the pote, and afterwards filled with the following compost : 
viz., tin parts of fully decomposed stable manure, one part 
of leaf or vegetable mould, and one part of fine white sand, 
or, tQjfyt absence of that, one part of sandy-peat. Mix these 
well togetfaeivaad beat the compost fine, rubbing it through 
the hands to DMsak. the lumps ; for this process will answer 
much better th*u sifting. This compost is suitable for C. 
Youngii, farinosa, fuscata, picta, picta pallida, Afkinsonii 
and Morrisonii. The polyantha is, according to ray taste, 
one of the most interesting of the yellow-flowering species ; 
the individual flowers, are not so large as some of the others, 
but the very elegant habit of the plant, and the profusion 
of flowers it bears, render it very striking. I had a plant 
of this sort, treated as above, in full flower last July, formed 
a complete cone two feet and a half high, with at least 500 
blossoms of the full size at one time ; but I find this, toge- 
ther with C. Wheeled, atrosanguinea, Hopeana, Youngii- 
pallida, Epsomiensis, monstrosa, pulchella, white and crim- 
son, ochre and crimson, and cream and crimson, delights in 
a compost something different from that recommended for 
C. Youngii, &c. Instead of any vegetable mould, add to 
the dung and sand one-fourth part turfy loam, as free as 
possible from oxide of iron, To have any fine sorts in 



flower late in the autumn, nothing more is necessary than, 
as soon as the terminal flowers of the principal racemes 
are got to the full size (I am supposing the plants to be 
blooming in pots during summer), to cut the entire branches 
down to within an inch of the surface. Then take off 
about an inch of soil, and replace with fresh compost, sifted; 
this will in general happen about the end of July. When 
this is done, place the plants in a cold frame where they 
can be sheltered from rains by a covering, and in about a 
month they will be fine, vigorous plants, producing plenty 
of flower-stems, which will flower in the green-house during 
October and November. The sorts |best calculated for 
the second blooming are — Calceolaria Youngii, polyantha, 
Youngii pallida, picta, picta pallida, white and crimson, 
cream and crimson, ochre and crimson, Wheeleri, farinosa, 
monstrosa, Atkinsonii, atrosanguinea.' 

CALCINATION. This chemical term is derived from 
calx, the Latin for quicklime, which, as well known, is pre- 
pared by the action of heat upon limestone : the old chemists, 
therefore, employed the word calcination to express any sup- 
posed analogous change ; for example, when certain metals, 
as tin and zinc, are exposed to heat and air, they were said 
to be calcined, and the product was called a calx, as of tin 
or zinc. 

It will be observed, therefore, that different operations 
were included in this term ; first, the expulsion of carbonic 
acid, as when lime is prepared ; secondly, the acquisition of 
oxygen when the metals are heated, and the results of the 
action of heat and air upon them were termed calces: thus 
calx of tin is now called oxide of tin. 

The' term calcination is yet employed to express the 
separation of the volatile from the more fixed parts of a 
body : thus bones which are heated till they become black 
are termed burnt bones ; but when, by the further operation 
of heat, they become white, they are called calcined bones ; 
so also we say calcined flints, calcined clay, sulphate of 
lime, &c. But what were formerly termed metallic calces 
or calcined metals are now described as metallic oxides. 

CALCIPHYT.*. [Corallines] 

CALCISPONGIA. [Sponbia.] 

CAL'CIUM, a peculiar metal, of which lime is the well- 
known oxide. It was first obtained by Davy, in 1808, by 
the action of voltaic electricity ; he made chalk or carbo- 
nate of lime into a paste with water, and placing it on a 
plate of platinum, a cavity was made in the paste to receive 
a globule of mercury. The mercury was rendered nega- 
tive and the platinum positive by means of a battery of 
about 100 double plates. In this way the lime being de- 
composed, its metal formed an amalgam with the mercury. 
This amalgam was distilled in glass tubes filled with the 
vapour of naphtha. In an experiment in which the greater 
part of the mercury was expelled, the tube broke whilst 
warm, air entered, the metal, which had the colour and 
lustre of silver, instantly took fire, and burnt, with an in- 
tense white light, into lime. 

That calcium is a white combustible metal is nearly all 
that is known respecting it ; but many of its compounds 
with other elements have been long known and extensively 
employed :— the first we shall mention is lime, resulting 
from the union of 

Oxygen and calcium : these substances combine to form 
two compounds, viz. lime, or the protoxide of calcium, and 
the peroxide of calcium. It has just been mentioned that 
calcium and oxygen unite with great force of affinity, which 
of course prevents calcium from occurring in nature un- 
combined with this element. Lime has been known from 
the remotest antiquity, and is one of the most abundant 
and universally diffused substances in nature. It is never 
found pure, but always combined either with other earths, 
or more generally with acids, for example with carbonic 
acid in marble, chalk, limestone, and calcareous spar, and 
in the shells of fish and eggs of birds ; with sulphuric acid it 
constitutes sulphate of lime, or gypsum ; with phosphoric 
acid it forms animal bone ; and with silica and other earths 
it enters into the composition of many minerals and pre- 
cious stones. 

Lime is easily obtained in a pure state : the carbonate or 
any limestone free from impurity is to be mixed with coal 
or charcoal and exposed to a strong heat ; in this way the 
carbonic acid is expelled, and the lime, or oxide of calcium, 
remains ■ this is, in fact, the common process of lime-burn- 
ing, and the product is frequently called quicklime. Lime 
is composed of 
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1 Equivalent of calcium = 20 
1 „ oxygen = 8 

Equivalent = 28 

ie properties of lime are, that it is white, opaque, inodorous, 
id its taste is acrid and alkaline ; its specific gravity is 
3. It is infusible in the strongest furnaces ; but it is 
iftl to have been fused by the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. By 
tposure to the air it attracts moisture and carbonic acid, 
id falls to powder. Lime has great affinity for water, and 
>'o compounds of them are formed; one is solid and called 
ydrate of lime, and the other is lime-water. 

Hydrate of Lime, or, as it is usually called, slaked lime, 
> distinguish it from quicklime, is readily prepared by 
prinkling this earth with water; it almost immediately 
eats, cracks, swells, and becomes powdery. During this 
peration part of the water is rendered solid and combines 
ith the lime, while another portion is expelled in vapour, 
ght as well as heat being evolved ; indeed the degree of 
eat has been found sufficient to set fire to buildings in 
.hich lime has been accidentally exposed to water. Hy- 
rate of lime is composed of 

1 Equivalent of lime = 28 
1 „ water = 9 

Equivalent = 37 
Lime-water is easily prepared by adding the earth to 
rater, but it is better to employ the hydrate for this pur- 
>ose ; and it is a curious circumstance, first noticed by Dr. 
Priestley, tbat cold water dissolves a larger quantity than 
lot : thus an imperial pint of boiling water dissolves only 6} 
grains of lime, but at near 32° it takes up almost exactly 
13 J grains. When lime-water prepared with cold water is 
heated to ebullition it deposits crystals of lime ; but it does 
not part with any at common temperatures. 

Lime-water has a disagreeable taste, and the alkaline pro- 
perty of turning vegetable yellows brown and blues green. 
When it is exposed to the air the lime speedily attracts car- 
bonic acid, and pellicle after pellicle of carbonate of lime 
being formed, the whole of the lime is eventually precipi- 
tated : hence the necessity of keeping this solution out of 
the contact of the air. 

Lime is employed for a vast number of purposes in com- 
mon life, the arts, and manufactures. Among its most im- 
portant applications are the making of mortar, and the ame- 
lioration of certain soils ; it is extensively used also in soap- 
making, leather-dressing, dyeing, and for various medicinal 
purposes. 

Peroxide of calcium was discovered by Thenard ; he 
procured it by the gradual addition of lime-water to perox- 
ide of hydrogen. Small brilliant scales are soon formed, 
but if much lime-water be added at once, then the peroxide 
of calcium is pulverulent; it is in the state of hydrate, and 
decomposes spontaneously, losing its excess of oxygen even 
when left under water, and also by drying in vacuo. It is 
composed of 

1 Equivalent of calcium = 20 

2 » oxygen =16 

Equivalent = 36 
Neither azote nor hydrogen combines with calcium. 

Chlorine and calcium form one chloride ; the quantity of 
calcium hitherto obtained has been too small to admit of this 
compound being formed by direct action ; several modes of 
combination may however be resorted to : thus when chlorine 
gas is passed .over lime heated to redness in an earthen 
tube, oxygen gas is expelled and chloride of calcium remains. 
It is however more easily procured by saturating hydrochloric 
acid with lime, evaporating the solution to dryness, and ex- 
posing the residue to a red heat to expel the whole of the 
water. In this operation the hydrogen of the hydrochloric 
acid unites with the oxygen of the oxide of calcium.; water 
is formed and expelled, while the metallic chloride remains. 

The properties of chloride of calcium (formerly called 
muriate of lime) are, that it is colourless, possesses a crystal- 
line appearance when broken, is inodorous, and has an ex- 
tremely bitter saline taste. ' It is very deliquescent, and 
on account of this property it is frequently employed in 
chemical researches to separate water from gases in order 
to render them dry, and also to combine with this fluid and 
with alcohol in various other cases. It fuses readily by 
heat, and while in this state and exposed to air, a portion of 



chlorine is expelled and lime is formed. Chloride of cal- 
cium, after being heated, shines in the dark, and was for- 
merly called Homberg's phosphorus. It is composed of 

1 Equivalent of chlorine = 36 
1 „ calcium = 20 

Equivalent = 56 
When a concentrated aqueous solution of this salt is suf- 
fered to cool, crystals are deposited which, like the anhy- 
drous chloride, are extremely deliquescent. They con- 
sist of 

1 Equivalent of chloride of calcium = 56 
7 » water = 63 

Equivalent = 119 
These crystals are remarkable for the great degree of 
cold which they occasion when mixed with snow ; but the 
anhydrous chloride dissolves in water with the extrication 
of heat. 

A subchloride of calcium probably exists, but it is quite 
unimportant. 

Bromide of calcium is obtained by passing the vapour 
of bromine over red hot lime : as in the case of the similar 
action of chlorine, oxygen is evolved and bromide of calcium 
formed. It is a colourless, bitter, deliquescent substance 
which readily dissolves in water, with the evolution of heat. 
The aqueous solution does not easily yield crystals, but they 
contain much water. Bromide of calcium is composed of 

1 Equivalent of calcium = 20 
1 „ bromine = 78 

Equivalent = 98 

Carbon and calcium form no compound. 

Sulphur and calcium may be made to unite in three pro- 
portions. The sulphuret or proto-sulphuret is obtained by 
mixing anhydrous sulphate of lime with one-fifth of its 
weight of powdered charcoal, and heating the mixture to 
whiteness for two hours in a covered crucible. It is a red- 
dish-white compound, which is but slightly soluble in water, 
and suffers but little change even when long kept in it. 
The aqueous solution is colourless, and has an alkaline and 
hepatic taste ; when evaporated in vacuo, white crystals of 
the sulphuret are formed. When acted upon by hydrochloric 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen gas is evolved. This sulphuret 
shines in the dark, and has been called Canton's phospho- 
rus. It is composed of 

1 Equivalent of calcium = 20 

1 „ sulphur = 16 

Equivalent = 36 
Bisulphuret of calcium \i obtained by boiling, but not to 
saturation, hydrate of lime and sulphur in water. On cool- 
ling, yellow crystals are obtained, which are soluble in 400' 
times their weight of water at 60°, but much more so in 
boiling water. They consist of 

• ^Equivalent of calcium = 20 

2 „ sulphur = 32 

Equivalent = 52 

and contain about 43*5 per cent, of water. When lime and 
sulphur are boiled together in water, till sulphur ceases to 
be taken up, persulpburet of calcium is formed, consisting of 
1 Equivalent of calcium = 20 
sulphur = 40 

Equivalent = 60 
This compound was some years ago proposed to be em- 
ployed in bleaching ; but at present we believe no such use 
is made of it. 

Phosphorus and calcium constitute the phosphuret, and 
like all the binary compounds of this metal hitherto de- 
scribed, except the oxide, it is entirely an artificial product. 
It is prepared by heating lime in a glass matrass with a 
long neck by a spirit lamp, and throwing small pieces of 
phosphorus upon it. A mixture of phosphate of lime and 
phosphuret of calcium is procured, which is of a brown 
colour. 

This phosphuret. readily decomposes water and phosphu- 
retted hydrogen gas is evolved, and when dissolved ja 
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hydrochloric acid thi» gas is abundantly procured. It has 
not been analyzed. 

Selenium and calcium may be combined by exposing a 
mixture of selenium and lime to heat a little below redness. 
The resulting seleniuret is a brownish-black substance which 
has neither smell nor taste, and is insoluble in water ; when 
heated to redness it loses selenium and seleniuret of calcium 
is obtained. Crystals of this substance may be formed by 
preparing a solution of lime in hydroselenic acid and ex- 
posing it to the air. It is composed of 

1 Equivalent of calcium = 20 
1 „ selenium = 40 

Equivalent =60 
No compound of boron and calcium is known. 
Fluorine ami calcium occur largely in nature, in combi- 
nation, and form fluoride of calcium, called by mineralo- 
gists (luor spar. [Fluor Spar.] 

Cyanogen and calcium form a cyanuret which has been 
but slightly examined; it is obtained by saturating hydro- 
cyanic acid with hydrate of lime. It exists only in solu- 
tion : by evaporation it is converted into carbonate of lime 
and ammonia. 

Acids and lime combine to form a numerous class of 
salts ; of these the more important only will be described ; 
two of them, viz. the carbonate and sulphate, occur in great 
plenty in almost every part of the earth ; and the phosphate 
is more rarely met with. _ | 

Nitric acid and lime very readily combine and yield j 
nitrate of lime. It may be formed either by adding lime or , 
chalk to the nitric acid. A colourless solution is obtained : 
which is extremely bitter, and by evaporation long pris- I 
roatic crystals are formed which, like the anhydrous salt, 
are extremely deliquescent ; these crystals dissolve in one- 
fourth of their weight of cold water, and in all proportions in 
boiling water ; they are also very soluble in alcohol. Nitrate 
of lime is readily decomposed by heat ; the residue gives a 
feeble light in the dark, and has been called Baldwin's 
Phosphorus; it is stated to be composed of nitric oxide, 
nitrous acid, and lime ; but when the heat is very long 
continued then pure lime is obtained. Nitrate of lime is 
formed of 

1 Equivalent of nitric acid = 54 
1 „ lime = 28 

Equivalent = 82 
It is' found in considerable quantity in the spring water 
of Stockholm ; it is applied to no use. 

Carbonic acid and lime form carbonate of lime. [Cal- 
careous Spar.] 

Carbonate of lime constitutes the-greater part of all shells, 
and enters intj the composition of bones : like sulphate of 
lime, it is found in most spring waters, held in solution by 
an excess of carbonic acid ; and to this in part the hard- 
ness of water is owing. 
Carbonate of lime is composed of 

1 Equivalent of carbonic acid = 22 
1 „ lime = 28 



Equivalent = 50 
This compound may be artificially procured by several pro- 
cesses, as by passing carbonic acid gas into lime-water, or 
by adding an alkaline carbonate to a solution of any salt of 
lime in water. The precipitate is at first bulky, but in a 
short time settles so as to occupy comparatively little space. 
Carbonate of lime is insoluble in water, and decomposed by 
most acids with the evolution of carbonic acid gas. It is in 
various forms largely employed, as in lime-burning, glass- 
making, the reduction of iron, &c. 

Sulphuric acid and lime form sulphate of lime, frequently 
called gypsum, selenite, and plaster of Paris. It occurs 
largely in the mineral kingdom. 

Sulphate of lime may be prepared artificially by several 
processes, as by mixing a solution of chloride of calcium 
or of nitrate of lime with one of sulphate of soda, or with 
dilute sulphuric acid. A" bulky colourless precipitate is ob- 
tained when the solutions are moderately strong, which is 
sulphate of lime. This salt is nearly tasteless ; it requires 
nearly 462 times its weight of boiling water for solution, 
and it is nearly as soluble in cold water. It is insoluble in 
alcohol. It is met with in most river and especially in 
spring waters, and is one of the salts which imparts to them 



the property called hardness. The air has no effect upon 
it; the artificial as well as the natural crystals contain 
water, and the salt is composed of 

1 Equivalent of sulphuric acid = 40 . 

1 „ lime = 28 

2 „ water = 18 

Equivalent = 8C 

When heated, the water is expelled, but it has a great 
disposition to regain this water, and when it is made into 
a paste with water it becomes warm, and then a solid 
uniform mass in a few minutes. It is upon this property 
of losing water by heat and recombining with it by admix- 
ture with a small quantity that its use in taking casts, &c. 
depends. When sulphate of lime is exposed to a violent 
heat it melts, and yields an opaque vitreous globule. Sul- 
phate of lime is not only used lor taking casts, but occa- 
sionally as manure, or rather, probably, as a corrective of 
certain soils. 

Oxalic acid and lime form oxalate of lime. This salt ex- 
ists in the form of calculi, and also in certain plants. It is 
readily procured by adding either oxalic- acid, or, which is 
better, oxalate of ammonia to a solution of a salt of lime. 
It is a white, extremely insoluble substance ; it is dissolved 
by acids, and decomposed at a high temperature, and con- 
certed first into carbonate and afterwards pure lime. Oxalic 
acid and lime form so insoluble a compound, that they are 
used as tests of each other's presence. 

Phosphoric acid and lime form several compounds, one 
of which occurs in nature. [Apatite.] 

There arc sonic other phosphates of lirao : the neutral 
phosphate is prepared by adding a solution of phosphate of 
soda to one of chloride of calcium. A white powder, inso- 
luble in water, but dissolved by acids, is precipitated. It is 
composed of 

1 Equivalent of phosphoric acid = 36 
1 „ lime = 28 



Equivalent = 64 

Sesquiphoiphate of lime is obtained by mixing a solution 
of phosphate of lime in phosphoric acid with alcohol. It is 
a white substance, which reddens litmus paper on account 
of the excess of acid ; this excess is removed by water, and 
then the neutral phosphate remains. It is composed of 

l£ Equivalent of phosphoric acid = 54 

1 „ lime = 28 

Equivalent = 82 
Biphosphate of lime is formed by digesting the neutral 
phosphate in phosphoric acid dissolved in hot water. By 
due evaporation tho salt crystallises in small scales. lis 
taste is sour, and it attracts moisture from the air. The 
biphosphate is also obtained when the phosphate of bones 
is treated with sulphuric acid. It is composed of 

2 Equivalents of phosphoric acid = 72 

1 * „ lime = 28 

Equivalent = 100 
Subphosphale of lime of bones, obtained by calcinino 
them to whiteness, is insoluble in water, but dissolved and 
partially decomposed by most acids. It is composed of 

lj Equivalent of phosphoric acid = 54 

2 „ lime = 56 

Equivalent =110 

Chlorine and lime act upon each other in a peculiai 
manuer, which is not as yet perfectly understood. When 
hydrate of lime is exposed to the gas it absorbs nearly one- 
third of its weight, and the resulting compound has been 
called a chloride, a chlorite, and a hypochlorite of lime. 
Although its exact nature has not been determined it is a 
most important compound, and is used to a great extent 
for the purposes of bleaching, and frequently called bleach- 
ing powder. In solution it is' employed as a disinfectant. 
The general properties of the salts of lime are, that those 
which are neutral and soluble in water are not decomposed 
by ammonia ; but if the solutions be even moderately con- 
centrated, potash and soda throw down lime, and the alka- 
line carbonates precipitate carbonate of lime. The soluble 
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salts of lime are all precipitated by oxalate of ammonia, 
unless an excess of acid be present, and then tho precipitate 
is to a certain extent redissolved.^ 

CA'LCULUS is the general term for inorganic concre- 
tions of various kinds, formed in various parts of the body, 
and bearing a general resemblance in shape or composition 
to stones. The particles of which they are composed are 
frequently arranged by peculiar chemical affinities into re- 
gular forms ; and in these, as in other crystals, the process 
may begin around a fragment of some other substance, such 
as a clot of blood, a pellet of mucus, or some foreign body, 
lying loose in the fluid which holds the elements of the cal- 
culus in solution. They are also formed by the mechanical 
aggregation about a nucleus, or otherwise, of particles of 
different kinds accidentally thrown together, and cemented 
into a mass by glutinous animal matter : or, lastly, they 
may be the product of secretion ; the more fluid part of the 
secreted matter being conveyed away or absorbed, while the 
sediment gradually thickens and hardens into consistence, 
adhering perhaps to some rough surface or projecting point, 
or being deposited in a hollow where the accumulation is 
least liable to be displaced by friction or washed away by 
the fresh influx of fluid. 

Tartar of the Teeth.— The most familiar instance of the 
last-mentioned kind of concretion is that which U deposited 
from the saliva and mucus of the mouth between the teeth, 
and upon their outer surface next the cheek. This affection 
is not only productive of deformity, but of considerable in- 
jury to the teeth, which become loosened by the displace- 
ment and absorption of the gums under the increasing 
pressure of the mass. It may easily be prevented by a little 
attention iu the use of the-brush, or remedied by the opera- 
tion of tealing, which gives no pain, and should, never be 
postponed when it is necessary. The substance deposited 
is gritty, of a dirty yellow colour, and goes by the name of 
tartar, though it has no connection with the vegetable pro- 
duct so called. It is stated to consist of the phosphate and 
carbonate of lime. 

Salivary Concretions. — Similar deposites, consisting 
nearly of the same materials, occur under the tongue or in 
the substance of the cheek in the ducts which convey the 
secretion of the salivary glands into the mouth. They some- 
times attain a considerable size, and require an incision for 
their removal. 

Pulmonary Concretions. — Hard irregular masses of 
phosphate of lime, rarely larger than an almond, are fre- 
quently met with in the lungs of consumptive patients. 
They are sometimes found imbedded in the pulmonary 
tissue, to which they adhere intimately;- but more fre- 
quently in the middle of tubercular deposits, especially 
when these take place in the substance of the bronchial 
glands. They occasionally find their way by ulceration into 
the air-tubes, and are brought up by coughing. 

Calcareous Concretions in the Blood-vessels and Heart. — 
Brittle earthy deposites, consisting chiefly of the phosphate 
of lime, are exceedingly common, especially in advanced 
life, in the arteries, and in the valves of the left side of the 
heart, the cavities of which contain arterial blood. They 
are formed at first in nodules' or scales, behind the mem- 
brane which lines these parts internally, and sometimes ac- 
cumulate to such an extent as to convert the arteries into 
rigid tubes, and to impede or even stop tho motions of the 
heart. They are frequently the cause of aneurism and 
other serimis diseases, particularly a kind of mortification 
of the extremities called senile gangrene, and that dis- 
tressing complaint, angina pectoris, which is often found to 
arise from rigidity of the arteries which supply the heart 
itself with blood. - These concretions are not, however, so 
often productive of mischief as might be expected; for 
scarcely an individual passes the middle period of life in 
whom this ossification of the arteries, as it is termed, does 
not exist in a greater or less degree. The veins are like- 
wise subject, but much less frequently, to small corpuscular 
concretions called phlebalit h es (from ^Xi<//, a vein, and Xi'9oc, 
a stone). They appear to be formed behind the thin lining 
membrane, which, as they grow, is pushed forward into the 
oalibje of the vessel, inclosing them in a kind of capsule, 
and forming a narrow pedicle by which they remain ad- 
herent. After a time they become detached and moveable. 
When they occur in the veins upon the surface of the body, 
they may be removed if troublesome ; but they are not in 
general of any consequence, and are seldom larger than a 
very small pea, They are quite white, and consist of car- 



bonate and phosphate of lime, combined with much animal 

matter. 

Calcareous deposites are also found occasionally imbedded 
in the muscles (where however they partake more than in 
other situations of the fibrous nature of bone), on the surface 
of the spleen and pleura, in the brain, and other organs, and 
in various morbid growths of a cancerous, scrophulous, or 
fungous nature ; as well as round foreign substances of any 
description retained in the body, and subject to (he action 
of its fluids. They do not admit of classification, but all 
consist of combinations of lime with carbonic or phosphoric 
acid, and animal matter. 

Chalk-stones. — Gouty and rheumatic persons are subject 
to the deposition of a matter thus denominated, and resem- 
bling half-dried mortar, under the skin, about the joints 
chiefly of the fingers and toes. They have been met with 
in severe and long-continued rheumatism of the head be- 
neath the skin which covers the cartilage of the ear. They 
frequently excite ulceration, and when they protrude exter- 
nally may be removed ; but an operation is rarely resorted 
to. They are found to consist of urate of soda. 

Intestinal calculi. — The bowels are sometimes obstructed 
by rounded masses formed by the agglutination of dry fibrous 
particles, such for instance as the fine down or beard of the 
oat, which is not entirely removed by sitting the meal. 
These concretions usually form round a small piece of bone, 
a plum-stone, or other such body. They are smooth ami 
compact in their structure, but of small specific gravity ; the 
fibrous matter of which they consist occasionally alter- 
nates with concentric lamina) of phosphate of lime, which 
usually forms a layer upon their surface. The circum- 
stances which lead to their formation are obscure, but are 
possibly connected in some measure with constitutional pre- 
disposition, as they are found to recur habitually in the 
same person in spite of all precautions. The symptoms and 
most appropriate remedies for this complaint will readily 
suggest themselves; but its existence is in most cases 
rather suspected than ascertained till the calculus passes, 
as the symptoms may arise from other and very different 
causes of obstruction. 

Gall-stones. — Calculi thus denominated are frequently 
found in the gall-bladder, or reservoir of the bite, which is 
attached to the liver, especially in persons who have reached 
the middle period of life, and have been long addicted to 
luxurious habits, or whose general health has been seriously 
impaired by mental distress or bodily ailment. They are 
often numerous, and one instance is recorded in which 
nearly three thousand were found at once. Generally 
however there are not more than three or four, and they are 
often solitary. They consist of one or more of the consti- 
tuents of bile, with the occasional addition of phosphate of 
lime, and are white, or of shades intermediate between this 
colour, brownish yellow, and dark green. The white consist 
almost wholly of cholesterine (from x#M, bile, and art pi Ac, » 
solid), a substance like spermaceti, first detected in tho 
bile by Chevreul. The intermediate shades are composed 
of this substance, with more or less admixture of bile; 
and the darker kind seem to consist entirely of bile itself 
inspissated. The last are rough and friable in their tex- 
ture, sometimes much resembling cinders; the lighter 
varieties, on the contrary, are smooth and unctuous to the 
touch, presenting several surfaces apparently flattened by 
mutual pressure. They are moreover distinctly crystalline, 
and sometimes lamellated as if deposited in successive layers. 

Biliary calculi are not productive of much inconvenience 
as long as they remain in the gall-bladder ; but when they 
are protruded through the proper duct of that organ into 
the canal by which the bile passes from the liver into the 
intestine called the duodenum, they occasion great pain and 
disturbance of the health. The pain occurs la paroxysms, 
and is seated in the pit of the stomach, or a little lower 
and to the right, shooting to the back ; and it is generally 
attended with vomiting and shivering, but not at first with 
a quickened pulse. If the bile bo wholly obstructed, the 
evacuations lose their colour, and become unfrequent ; the 
skin is tinged with a deep yellow, or jaundiced, as it is 
termed ; rapid emaciation succeeds, with fever, and extreme 
dejection and weakness. The event is sometimes fatal, 
but in general the stone passes at length into the duode- 
num, the flow of bile is re-established, and the disturbance 
subsides. The best remedies are emetics, aperients, opium, 
the warm bath and fomentations, and occasionally bleeding. 

Urinary Calculi,— The urine is a very complex, fluid, 
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holding in solution at least twelve different ingredients in 
health, and more in disease. Some belong to the class of 
acids, as the uric, phosphoric, and oxalic : others are alka- 
line or earthy, as ammonia, soda, lime and magnesia. In 
certain conditions of the system these elements are no 
longer kept in complete solution, but are precipitated or 
combined in a solid form, constituting various kinds of cry- 
stalline or sedimentary deposites often arranged in succes- 
sive layers; thus inducing those well-known affections, 
gravel and stone in the bladder. 

Renal calculus and gravel. — Urinary concretions for the 
most part originate in the pelvis or hollow part of the kid- 
ney, either as small stones or in the form of minute sand- 
like crystals. In this situation they are called renal cal- 
culi (from renl the kidney). They may remain there 
permanently, and even attain a considerable size, so as to 
distend the cavity and cause absorption of the gland itself, 
without more inconvenience than an occasional sense of 
weight and a dull aching in the loins. They may also pro- 
duce inflammation and abscess of the kidney, which some- 
times ends in the discharge of the stone with the other 
contents of the abscess through an ulcerated opening in the 
back; and sometimes in a lingering death. More com- 
monly the deposite is carried wilh the urine while yet of 
small size or in the form of sand into the ureter or duct of 
the kidney, along which it descends more or less slowly into 
the bladder with svraptoms much resembling those which 
attend the passing of a gall-stone. These are shivering, 
sickness of the stomach, pain shooting in paroxysms from 
the back to the groin, and down the thigh of the same side ; 
and, in males, retraction of the corresponding testicle. The 
circulation docs not partake in the disturbance unless the 
calculus be so large as to obstruct the ureter, and thereby 
excite inflammation of the kidney. These symptoms con- 
stitute what is called a fit of the gravel, and generally ter- 
minate in the expulsion of the offending matter with the 
urine, which is not effected without much pain in the neck 
of the bladder and the urethra ; the urine being voided in 
small quantities and with difficulty, and occasionally mixed 
with blood. The remedies employed in gall-stone afford 
relief in a fit of gravel. Copious draughts of some mild 
warm fluid should also be taken, with small doses of alka- 
line or other medicines, suited to the nature of the de- 
posite. 

Vesical calculi.— -It sometimes happens that a renal cal- 
culus, having reached the bladder in the manner described, 
is detained there and becomes the nucleus of fresh con- 
cretions. Vesical calculus may also be formed upon a 
foreign body, such as the broken end of a catheter, or upon 
a small stone which has made its way inwards. Nuclei of 
this last kind are formed originally in the ducts of the pro- 
state gland, which surrounds the male urethra just where it 
issues from the bladder, and consist of phosphate of lime. 

In whatever way it may first arise, vesical calculus or 
stone in the bladder is one of the most dreadful maladies to 
which man is exposed. Even in its nascent state, but most 
certainly when it becomes at all large, the stone occasions 
excruciating pain. This is seated chiefly in the neck of the 
bladder where the stone usually rests, and, by sympathy, in 
the urethra near its external orifice : it is attributable, in a 
great measure, to the strong spasmodic contractions of the 
bladder upon the stone, and is most severe immediately 
after micturition. Hence, fortunately, it is intermitting; 
for when the bladder is full, the weight of the stone is partly 
sustained by the fluid, and it does not touch the sensitive 
internal membrane in so many points. In some cases the 
pain is more endurable than in others from peculiarity of' 
constitution, or the comparative smoothness and lightness 
of the stone ; but sooner or later the period of agony arrives ; 
the bladder becomes intolerant of the smallest amount of 
distension, so that the urine is voided, as it enters, drop by 
drop, mingled with blood and mucus ; and at length the 
patient inevitably dies, worn out by unremitted suffering. 

There are remedies which are capable of affording a cer- 
tain amount of relief for a time ; but the only means that 
offer even a chance of a happier termination than death 
itself, are the removal of the cause by an operation. The 
stone must either be withdrawn through the urethra by a 
properly constructed instrument, which often succeeds when 
it is small in the male, and seldom fails in the female unless 
it be large ; or it must be drilled and crushed into frag- 
ments small enough to be voided with the urine, according 
•to a brilliant method of operating lately brought into notice 



[Lithotrity], or an incision must be made large enough to 
permit its extraction [Lithotomy] j a method practised by 
the antients, and unfortunately by no means superseded (as 
some imagine) by lithotrity, which is out of the question in 
very young children, and often inapplicable in more ad- 
vanced life. This disease is curable by the various means 
that have been devised, or a combination of them, in perhaps 
Ave or six out of seven cases, even in its advanced stage ; 
and the average number of failures in young children does 
not amount to one in fourteen. It is always advisable that 
an operation should not be delayed when the existence of 
stone is proved, which, it may be observed, can only be done 
by actually striking it audibly with a. metallic instrument 
called a sound; for not only is the stone constantly in- 
creasing in size, but the parts concerned may become 
incurably diseased in consequence of delay, or the general 
health may sink beyond the power of restoration. The idea 
of dissolving the calculus is a dream. 

It is a curious fact in the history of this disease, that it is 
exceedingly common in some places and very rare in others. 
Thus at Norwich and Paisley together, there are probably 
more cases in a year than in the whole of London ; while at 
Hereford the disease is almost unknown. No researches 
into the cause of this difference have yet' afforded a satisfac- 
tory explanation of it. 

It would be tedious to enter at length into the chemical 
nature of urinary calculi. In weight they vary from a few 
grains even to several pounds, but seldom exceed a few 
ounces. They have been distinguished (chiefly by the 
labours of Dr. Wollaston) into the following kinds, which 
are here arranged nearly in the orderof their frequency : — 

1. Uric acid. 

2. Oxalate of lime, called also the mulberry calculus, 
from its dark colour and rough surface. 

3. Ammoniaco-magnesian-phosphate ; called also the 
triple-phosphate. 

4. Phosphate of lime, or bone earth calculus. 

5. The fusible calculus, a combination of the last two 
species ; so called from its fusibility under the blow-pipe. 

6. The mixed calculus ; composed of several of the othei 
kinds confusedly mixed. 

X. Urate of ammonia. 

8. Carbonate of lime. 

9. Cystic oxide. 

10. Xanthic oxide. 

The three last are extremely rare. The phosphatic 
varieties generally include a nucleus of the first or second 
species, and are found chiefly in advanced life, or in cases of 
long standing. 

The substance called uric acid, of which probably three- 
fourths of the concretions in question consist wholly or in 
part, is sparingly soluble in water unless an alkali be pre- 
sent in a quantity more than sufficient to neutralize it ; and 
from such a solution, of which healthy urine is an example, 
the addition of almost any other acid will precipitate either 
the urate of the alkali, Or the uric acid itself in the form of 
powder. To this peculiarity is probably due the formation 
of chalkstones — consisting, as we have seen, of urate of soda 
— in those who are subject to gout, as well as the proverbial 
liability of such persons to gravel and other calculous dis- 
orders; for in this complaint acetic aid is so abundantly 
generated as to be observable in the perspiration. Children 
also, in whom the food is so apt to tum sour upon the 
stomach, are much more liable to stone thaalhe middle- 
aged, and their calculi almost invariably consist of uric acid. 
In such cases the alkalies and absorbent earths are of emi- 
nent service, by preventing the admixture of free acid in 
the urine, which is thus rendered more capablo of retaining 
the urates in solution. These medicines, on the other hand, 
are extremely injurious if the phosphates happen to prevail, 
when acids should take their place, for reasons somewhat 
analogous. Theso considerations may have their use in 
pointing out the propriety of attending to the diet and the 
digestive functions, wilh a view to prevent or correct the 
formation of urinary concretions ; and they no less forcibly 
illustrate the necessity of a knowledge of chemistry on the 
part of those who are intrusted with the treatment of such 
disorders, that the different kinds may be justly discrimi- 
nated. This can only be done by a careful analysis of the 
urine and its sediments ; a process which will be explained 
in the article on Urine. 

Calculi in Inferior Animals. Biliary calculi are 
rare in the horse and the deer, for these animals have no 
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gall-bladder, and the hepatic duct is large and straight, and 
the bile flows through it as fast as it is secreted. They are 
often found in the gall-bladder of the ox, sheep, and dog. 
There is scarcely a stall-fed ox slaughtered from Michaelmas 
to Lady-day in which they do not exist pf large size, or in 
great numbers: sometimes there is only one concretion, but 
that of considerable magnitude. In an ox that died of 
jaundice, a gall-stone was found which weighed 15 oz. 
when first removed from the bladder. More frequently 
there are numerous calculi of a small size, scarcely larger 
than grains of sand, or many of them agglomerated to- 
gether, forming a rounded or irregular body, from the size 
of a pin's head to that of a millet seed. More than 800 
have been counted in the gall-bladder of one beast. Occa- 
sionally there is found an irregular crystallized bedy of a 
green or azure blue colour, glistening and polished. This 
forms a valuable pigment. The cause of these concretions 
is not well understood, but it depends greatly on want of 
exercise and impaired digestion. In the grass-fed ox they 
are seldom found. These calculi may exist in the gall- 
bladder without apparent injury to the health, but occa- 
sionally they press upon and close the passage through 
which the gall should be conveyed to the intestinal canal ; 
or they enter into the hepatic duct and obstruct it, and pre- 
vent the flow of the bile through it ; or, being numerous and 
large, they may, by their presence and weight and friction, 
irritate the mucous membrane of the cyst, and thus be pro- 
ductive of disease. [Bilk, Digestion, and Jaundice.] 
If the existence of inspissated bile, or biliary calculi, in the 
gall-bladder were indicated by a certain train of symptoms, 
the experience of the farmer would supply a ready and 
almost certain cure. The stall-fed ox has the gall-bladder 
partially filled with minute or larger concretions. The 
grass-fed beast in June will rorely furnish one. The former 
was idle and over fed; the latter was compelled to exert 
himself a little in order to obtain his food, and he was kept 
under the salutary aperient influence of the newly-sprung 
grass. 

Biliary calculi have been observed in the gall-bladder of 
almost every domestic quadruped, and very often in poultry. 
They differ materially in their composition, but agree in 
being crystallized bodies, formed of layer upon layer, and 
containing margaritic acid, animal mucus, a yellow colour- 
ing matter, and salts, principally phosphate of lime and 
magnesia. 

Cerebral Calculi have been found more frequently |n 
the horse than in any other quadruped. They are contained 
in the ventricles of the cerebrum or the cerebellum, and 
attached to or enveloped by the plexus choroides. They are 
usually white, variously formed, of a stony hardness, and 
consist nearly of pure phosphate of lime. No peculiar symp- 
tom indicates the existence of the calculus, but the horse is 
suddenly attacked by inflammation of the brain and dies ; 
upon examination the ventricles are found distended with 
fluid, and these concretions attached to the plexus of vessels. 
Afterwards, perhaps, it is recollected that the animal bad 
been somewhat dull and stupid, sleepy, and self-willed, and 
had frequently hung his head ; that, in fact, there had been 
something wrong about the head. The irritation produced 
by the foreign body had been long existing and increasing. 

Gattric Calculi arc rarely or never found in the 
stomach of the horse ; but they are of frequent occurrence 
in ruminants. Concretions varying from the weight of a 
. few ounces to seven or eight pounds have been found in the 
paunch of cattle. There are traces of concentric layers in 
all of them, but they are far from being regular. There is 
usually some central nucleus, such as a small bit of nail or 
stone, around which has been collected a mass of earth 
and food and hair, cemented by the mucus of the stomach. 
When loose in the rumen, they acquire a globular form, 
but, having been confined in one of the compartments of that 
viscus, they are occasionally flattened, and in a few cases 
angular. The symptoms by which their presence is indi- 
cated are not well known, nor the effects which they produce ; 
but one thing of some importance is certain, namely, that 
Ihey are seldom found in healthy and thriving cattle. They 
may be either the cause or the consequence of disease, and 
much may be said on both sides. The method by which 
they may be dissolved or otherwise got rid of is unknown. 
A different kind of concretion is found in the abomasum or 
fourth stomach of cattle, and particularly of calres. It is 
composed almost entirely of hair, agglutinated by the mucus 
of the stomach. Cattle are frequently observed to spend a 



considerable time in the friendly office of licking each 
other . a portion of the hair mixed with the saliva u occa- 
sionally swallowed ; and, not possessing sufficient solidity 
or weight to break through the roof of the paunch and 
enter that stomach, it passes along the oesophagean canal 
to the fourth stomach, where, by the peristaltic motion of 
that stomach, it is formed into a ball. There are no symp- 
toms which clearly indicate the presence of these balls, nor 
is it plain by what means they could be expelled ; but it is 
very evident that they have an injurious effect, producing 
distension of the paunch and loss of digestive power in the 
fourth stomach ; the first by sympathy, and the latter by 
their direct presence. The animals in which these hair- 
balls are found after death were never well conditioned or 
healthy, and those that have expelled a hair-ball by stool 
have immediately begun to thrive. 

Similar balls, but composed of felted wool, with portions 
of different kinds of food and various earthy and saline 
matters, mixed up with the mucus of the stomach, and 
having undergone a process of crystallization, are found in 
the fourth stomach of the sheep, the goat, die chamois, the 
antelope, and the deer. They have usually a small nucleus, 
but the structure of the surrounding'mass and the form of 
the whole admit of much variety. [Bkzoars ] 

Intestinal Calculi are often found in the horse. They 
have almost invariably some central nucleus, as a seed, a 
small stone,- or a bit of nail, around which particles of food 
and saline matters have accumulated and crystallized. They 
differ from the gastric calculi in the greater portion of earthy 
and saline matter of which they are composed, and scarcely 
a trace of food is detected in many of them. The concentric 
layers are well defined, and the ball, when dried, will bear a 
beautiful polish. They assume different forms according to 
the portion of intestine which they occupy. In the colon 
they adapt themselves to the shape of the cells of that 
viscus, and represent a kind of four-sided prism : at tbt 
fundus, or base of the ctecum, they are globular. Twenty or 
thirty of the cells of the colon will sometimes be occupied by 
them, varying in weight from half an ounce to three-quarters 
of a pound. In the ctecum, a single concretion has occa- 
sionally weighed eight or ten pounds. 

They are oftenest found in heavy horses of slow work. 
Mill-horses are also subject to them, and horses that are fed 
on much dry bran. The symptoms of their existence are 
obscure, and can scarcely be distinguished from those of 
colic. They have occasionally been expelled in the act of 
purging, but it would generally be a fruitless and a dan- 
gerous attempt to dislodge them, for they are embedded in 
the cells of the colon or the blind pouch of the ceecum. 
They destroy the horse by the irritation which they occasion, 
and by their weight, and especially in the concussion of 
rapid action, they rupture the parietes of the intestine. 
It would seem almost incredible that they should remain so 
long as those of larger size must necessarily do. Many 
months or years must have passed away in the formation of 
a calculus that ultimately weighs eight pounds. There is 
scarcely a case in which they nave occasioned the death of 
the animal, where careful inquiry will not elucidate the fact 
that during a very long time the animal had experienced 
occasional attacks of apparent colic. 

Salivary Calculi are oftener found in the herbivorous 
animal than in the human being, because there is a greater 
expenditure of saliva in mastication, and the salivary glands 
are larger and more susceptible of inflammation. They 
mostly exist in the parotid duct. They are of a dead-white 
colour, usually of an oblong form, of considerable density 
and specific gravity, and the surfaces highly polished or 
capable of being so. They ore only injurious when they 
completely obstruct the duct ; then the salivary fluid, con- 
tinuing to be secreted, accumulates behind the calculus, 
and the canal becomes distended, and will burst, unless an 
incision is made upon the calculus, and the obstructing 
body removed. 

The salivary calculus of the horse consists of 86 parts of 
carbonate of lime, 6 of animal matter, 4 of water, 3 of phos- 
phate of lime and other salts, and 1 of mucous matter. 

Urinary Calculi. These, whether found in the kid- 
neys, or ureters, or bladder, or urethra, have been observed 
in almost every domesticated animal. In the horse, a 
urinary calculus has occupied the whole cavity of the kidney 
and has weighed more than a pound. It has obstructed 
the ureters, and destroyed the horse and the ox. it has 
completely filled the bladder of the dog, and has been 
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shivered into a thousand pieces by the sudden fall of the 
anima) from a considerable height. In the urethra also it 
has been productive of fatal inflammation in the dog. In 
almost every animal sand has occasionally occupied the 
fundus of the bladder. Minute calculi have been found in 
almost countless numbers, or one large calculus has pro- 
duced extreme pair), suppression of urine, and destructive 
inflammation. In most of these cases means have been 
found to allay to a certain degree the' irritability of the 
bladder, but no medicine has the slightest solvent power on 
the calculus. The operation of lithotomy has been per- 
formed with sucoess on almost every domesticated qua- 
druped, and that of lithotrity has been effectual in the 
horse. 

Nearly the same constituent principles enter into the 
composition of these calculi in the herbivorous animals. 
The carbonate of lime prevails : there are, on an average, 
M parts out of 100 ot it in the urinary calculus of the 
horse; 87 in that of the ox, and 91 in that of the ass; the 
remainder is made up of subphosphate of lime and animal 
cement. In the hog, however, ammoniacal phosphate of 
magnesia is, with the animal cement, nearly the sole ma- 
terial. In none of them has uric acid been detected. 

The concretions which are found in other tissues and 
organs differ little from those in the human being. 

CA'LOULUS, CALCULATION. The word calculus 
means a small pebble, such as was made use of in teaching 
or practising calculation. We must refer to articles of a 
more speoifie kind for different methods of calculation, but 
as regards this individual word, we have only to draw the 
distinction between it and mathematics. Generally speak- 
ing, a calculator is taken for a mathematician ; which he 
may or may not be. Mathematicians are sometimes fond 
of and skilful in calculation, and sometimes the reverse of 
both : Buler and Wallis are instances of the former ; La- 
grange, according to report, of the latter. To perform a 
calculation is to put numbers together by rules, the reasons 
of which may or may not be understood by him who uses 
them. It is true that a mathematician must,' in the process 
by which he becomes such, increase his power of calculation ; 
but whether he will ever attain the expertness and correct- 
ness of a banker's clerk in the commonest operation de- 

Sends upon qualities of mind which have little or nothing to 
o with his mathematical power. It is necessary to caution 
our readers not to take a result as mathematically correct, 
because it is produced by a skilful calculator ; or as nume- 
rically correct, because it has been worked by a good mathe- 
matician. The method of the first, and the work of the 
second, may be wrong without any inference against either 
in relation to his peculiar pursuit. 

The term calculus is commonly applied to signify any 
branch of mathematics which may involve or lead to calcu- 
lation : any, in fact, except pure geometry. Thus the part 
of algebra which relates to exponents and logarithms is 
sometimes called the exponential calculus. The references 
immediately following are to those branches which, without 
any particular reason, have permanently acquired the name 
of calculi. And, the word being now completely intro- 
duced, every new specific development of any part of mathe- 
matics will receive the name. Thus the calculus of definite 
integrals, the calculus of discontinuous functions, &c, are 
terms which are beginning to be used. 

CALCULUS, DIFFERENTIAL. [Differential Cal- 
culus.] 

CALCULUS, INTEGRAL. [Integral Calculus.] 
CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. [Variations, 
Calculus of.] 

CALCULUS OF FUNCTIONS. [Functions, Cal- 
culus IF-] 

CALCUTTA, the capital city of Bengal, and the seat of 
the supreme government in British India, is situated on the 
left or east side of the Hoogly, in 33° 23' N. lat., and 88° 
28' E. long. ; about 100 miles from the sea. 

In the beginning of the last century Calcutta was only 
an insignificant village, inhabited by native husbandmen ; 
and a great part of its present site was completely covered 
with jungle. The spot appears to have been ill chosen as 
regards salubrity. The proximity of the low, damp, and 
dreary region of the Sunderbunds, a woody tract containing 
eight mouths of the Ganges, is necessarily unfavourable in 
this respect ; and the healthiness of the city is still further 
impaired by a dense forest on the east, and some extensive 
muddy lakes on the south. The English have done some- 



thing to remedy this evil by properly draining off the sur 
face-water near the town, and by filling up several stagnant 
pondg, as well as by clearing away the surrounding jungle 
to a considerable extent, but the air is still considered for 
from healthy. 

In 1698 the English factory was removed from Hoogly 
to this spot, then occupied by the village of Goyindpore, but 
the progress of the city was at first so slow that in 1 756 
there were not more than 70 houses in it occupied by Eu- 
ropeans. An attempt bad been made in 1743 to defend the 
place from the incursions of the Mabarattas by surrounding 
it with a ditch, a precaution which availed but little apainst 
the attack in June, 1755, by Suraja ud Dowlah, the soubah- 
dar or viceroy of Bengal. On the occasion of this attack 
the factory was deserted by the governor, the commandant, 
and many other of the European functionaries and residents. 
On the capture of the place, the English who had remained 
to defend the factory were thrust into a small unwholesome 
dungeon called the Black Hole, and of 146 individuals who 
were thus shut up at night only 23 were found alive in the 
moming. In the beginning of the following year, a. squadron 
consisting of five ships of war, accompanied by 2400 troops 
under tha commend of Colonel Clive, arrived in the Ganges 
from Madras, and re-took the town of Calcutta, from which 
the garrison of the Boubahdar retired, after an attack of 
only two hours' duration. 

The citadel, to which the name of Fort William was given, 
was constructed by Give soon after the battlp of Plassoy, 
fought in June, 1757. This fort stands pn the bank of tbo 
Hoogly, about a quarter of a mile below the city, I(s form 
is octagonal ; five of the sides, which are towards the land, 
are regular, and three, which front the river, have their 
lines varied according to local circumstances. Fort William 
is the most regularly constructed fortress in India. The 
works are low, and there are but few buildings within the 
walls, which are so extensive, that it is said 10,000 men 
would be required to man them properly in case of attack ; 
it is computed to have cost in its construction altogether 
two millions sterling. Its principal batteries are towards the 
river, from which side only an attack is to be apprehended. 

The space between the fort and the city, called the Espla- 
nade, contains the government-house, built by the Marquess 
Wellesley, which is the finest building in Calcutta : it con- 
sists of a centre with four wings, one at each corner, con- 
nected together by circular passages. The centre building 
contains two very fine rooms. The lower of these, the hall, 
is paved with marble, and supported by Doric columns; 
over this is the ball-room, supported by tonic pillars. The 
private apartments, the council-room and other offices are 
contained in the wings. On a line with this building 
is a range of magnificent dwelling-houses with spacious 
verandahs. 

_ The town extends for four miles and a half in the direc- 
tion of the river; it varies in breadth considerably in dif- 
ferent parts, the average being one mile and a half. The 
ports in which Europeans reside are mostly occupied by 
handsome detached houses, built of brick end stuccoed with 
lime, which gives them the appearance of marble palaces. 
The principal square measures 1500 feet on each side, and 
in the middle has a large tank, from which the square takes 
its name. This tank, which is 60 feet deep, is surrounded 
by a wall and balustrade, and has steps on the inside reach- 
ing to the bottom. During the administration of Lord 
Hastings large sums were expended in improving the ven- 
tilation of Calcutta; a street sixty feet wide was opened 
through the centre in its longest diameter, and several 
squares were made, which, like the one already described, 
have each a tank in the middle surrounded by planted 
walks. A quay, called the Strand, between two and three 
miles long, was formed, which extends upon the river-bank 
along the city. This quay is forty feet above low-water - 
mark, and is furnished with many ghauts, or broad flights 
of steps, which are useful for the landing of goods, and for 
the accommodation of the natives in making the frequent 
ablutions prescribed by their religion. 

The principal public buildings, besides the government- 
house, ore the town-hall, the courts of justice, two churches 
for Episcopalian Protestants, and oqe for Scotch Presbyte- 
rians, besides Catholic chapels, a Greek and an Armenian 
churob, several Hindu pagodas and Mohammedan mosques, 
and a Seik temple. On the south side of the town ore an 
hospital and a gaoL The quarter in which the natives 
principally reside u to the north, and consists of nafrow, 
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dirty, un paved streets : this quarter offers a complete con- 
trast to the parts occupied by Europeans. There are a few 
, briok houses of two stories, with flat terraced roofs, in this 
' part, which is called the Black Town, but the far greater 
" part of the dwellings are mud hovels, covered with small 
tiles, the walls frequently consisting of mats and bamboos, 
from which circumstance fires are of frequent occurrence. 
' This quarter swarms with population. The total number 
f of inhabitants in the city and suburbs has been estimated 
1 at 625,000. In 1819,the School Society reckoned the native 

f reputation alone at 750,000* but as the limits comprehended 
n their computations were not defined, it is riot possible to 
3 come to any certain result on the subject. So long ago as 
1802 an opinion was expressed by the police magistrates, 
that, including with Calcutta a circuit of twenty miles, the 
number of inhabitants amounted to 2,823,000 souls. This 
number is probably wide of the truth ; but there can be no 
doubt that the whole of the district comprehended within 
" the described limit is very densely peopled. About one* 
« third of the native inhabitants of Calcutta are Moham- 
medans, and nearly all the remainder are Hindus. The 
" number of Christians was stated in 1822 to be 13,138, since 
t which time that part of the population- has probably in- 
creased. There are besides a few Chinese, Armenians, and 
professors of other systems of faith which prevail in different 
parU of the continent of India, 
i With so large a population, Calcutta presents at all times 
an animated scene. It was ascertained a few years ago, by 
means of persons stationed in various quarters for the pur- 
pose, that the number who daily enter the city from the 
suburbs and from the opposite side of the river amounts to 
uptfarda of 100,000 persons. The great mass of the popu- 
lation speak the Bengali language; and many, including 
the servants attending upon Europeans, speak the Hindus- 
tannee also. 

The botanic garden, a splendid establishment of the East 
India Company, is situated on the west side of the Hoogly, 
where that river takes a bend, to which the name of Garden 
Reach has been given. Above this garden is an extensive 
i plantation of teak, which wood does not occur naturally in 
this part of India. The introduction of this species of tree 
is considered desirable, as ship-building forms an important 
branch of industry. On the west bank of the river, both 
■, above and below as well as opposite to the city, there are 
several private yards for that purpose. 

The soil ih and about Calcutta is so deficient in water, 
j- that; after boring to the depth of 140 feet, no springs have 
, been found. Many trunks of trees have been discovered 
; 60 feet under the surface, standing erect, with their roots and 
branches perfect. Thin strata of coat and blue clay have 
been met with between 50 and 60 feet below the surface. 

Tbe external trade of the province of Bengal being almost 
wholly carried on at Calcutta, its nature and amount have 
been given in our description of the province [Bengal]. 
The river is a full mile wide at high water, and trading ves- 
sels of the largest size ascend as high as the town. 

The attention of strangers is much excited on first visiting 
Calcutta, by the number of vultures, kites, crows, and a 
species of crane, which, from its stately walk, has received 
the name of Adjutant [Adjutant]. These birds clear 
away the surplus food provided for Europeans, which is 
thrown at night into the streets, as it cannot be kept in that 
climate, and there are few poor persons to cohsume it whose 
religious prejudices will allow of their doing so. These 
scavengers are assisted by numerous foxes, jackals, and wild 
J dogs, who enter the city at night for the purpose from the 
, neighbouring jungles, and whose mingled bowlings produce 

a very unplfeasitig ellfect. « 
, The markets are abundantly supplied with game, meat, 

| fish, vegetables, and fruits, the whole of which are sold at 
, moderate prices. Tbe game consists of wild-ducks, teal, 
ortolans, snipes, hares, and venison. Among the fish is 
, one — the mango fish — which is described as a great luxury : 
it has derived its name from the fact of its appearing in the 
river only at the season when the mangoes ripen. Fruits 
are furnished in an infinite variety, and of delicious flavour; 
! pine-apples, melons, mangoes, oranges, guavas, peaches, 
loquals, and strawberries, are among the more usual de- 
, " scriptiobs. 

The European inhabitants have established several in- 
stitutions for literary, scientific, and educational objects, 
the Asiatic Society, formed by Sir William Jones, was 
founded at Calcutta in 1784 [Asiatic Society]. Among 



the institutions for promoting education are tbe college bf 
Fort William, a government establishment for the instruc- 
tion of young men who have been partially educated in the 
college at Hailybury. A Sanscrit college, a Mohammedan 
college, and an Anglo-Indian college, are likewise supported 
by the government, which also gives assistance to many 
private institutions for instructing the children of natives 
and of the poorer classes of Europeans. The residents of 
Calcutta support a' variety of charitable institutions and of 
societies for religious objects. 

Calcutta is the seat of the Supreme court of judicature for 
the presidency of Bengal. This court is under the control 
of a chief justice and two puisne judges appointed by the 
king. The courts of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and Na- 
zamut Adawlut, established in Calcutta) the first for civil, 
the last for criminal causes, are courts of appeal from the 
provincial courts in all parts of India. 

In 1814 a bishop's see was erected within tne Company '1 
dominions in India ; the bishop, under the title of Bishop 
of Calcutta, has his residence in that city : his salary was 
fixed by act of parliament at 5000/. per annum. 

The travelling distances measured in English miles from 
Calcutta to several of the chief places in India are As fol- 
lows :— Agra, 839 ; Allahabad, 544 ; Ahmedabad, 1234 ; 
Amednuggur, 1119; Aracan, 475; Arcot, 1070; Ava, 1150; 
Bahar, 297; Balasore, 141; Baroach, 1220; Bareilly, 805; 
Bednore, 1290 ; Benares, 460 ; Bombay, 1301 : Buxar, 408; 
Cabul, 1761; Candahar, 1781; Cheitore, 1063; Comorin 
Cape, 1470; Dacca, 177; Delhi, 956; Ganjam, 369; Gua- 
lior, 805; Hydrabad, 902; Juggemauth, 311; Lahore, 
1342; Lucknow, 649; Madras, 1030; Mirzapore, 493; 
Monghir, 275; Mooltan, 1450; Moorshedubad, 118; My- 
sore, 1178; Nagpore, 722; Nagpore (Little), 280; Oude, 
562; Patna, 340; Pondicherry, 1130; Poonah, 1208; Se- 
rmgapatam, 1170; Silhet, 325 ; Sumbhulpore, 438 ; Swat, 
1238; Tanjore, 1235; Trichinopoly, 1238; and Vizagapa- 
tam. 557. 

(Rennell's Memoir of a Map nf Hindustan ; Mill's His- 
tory of British India; Tennant's Indian Recreations; 
Reports of Committees of House of Commons on the A fairs 
of India, 1831 and 1632.) 

CALDARA. [Caravaggio.] 

CALDA'RIUM. [Bath.] 

CALDER, one of the rivers of Yorkshire, rises in the 
high grounds on the borders of Lancashire in a marsh in 
Chviger Dean, S.E. of Burnley ; and from the same marsh 
rises a branch of the West Calder, which runs in an oppo- 
site direction, and joins the Ribble. The course of the York- 
shire Calder is easterly, through the deep valley of Tod- 
morden ; at Sowerby the river passes within two miles of 
Halifax, and by Dewsbury and Wakefield, at which latter 
place it is crossed by a bridge of nine arches. From Wake- 
field the course of the Calder is nearly N.E. to Castleford, 
near Pontefract, where it joins the Aire, which enters the 
Ouse five miles from Snaith. At Sowerby, about three 
miles S.W. of Halifax, the Calder receives a considerable 
brook from Ripponden, five and a half miles S.W. of Hali- 
fax. A little below Salterhebble, about two miles S.W. of 
Halifax, its volume is increased by the Hobble, a small bnt 
rapid stream, which rises above Ovenden, and passes round 
the north and east sides of the town of Halifax ; and a few 
miles farther east the Calder receives the river Coin, which 
rises near Holm Moss, and runs past Huddersfleld. 

The Calder is an important feature in the canal system of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, and forms part of the Hue of 
internal navigation between the eastern and western coasts. 
The Rochdale canal, thirty-one miles and a half in length, 
commences in the Calder and Hebble navigation at Sowerby 
bridge wharf, and terminates by a junction with the Bridge- 
water cahal at Manchester. The Calder and Hebble navi- 

Sation is twenty-two miles long, from its junction with tho 
lire and Calder navigation, about a quarter of a mile from 
Wakefield, to the basin at Sowerby bridge, in which it ter- 
minates. The Calder forms a considerable portion of the 
line, except where cuts are made to avoid the circuitous 
course of the river. There is a branch to Halifax. The 
Barnsley canal, fifteen miles long, commences in the lower 
part of the Calder, near Wakefield, and joining the Dearne 
and Dove cans), nine miles long, which terminates in tho 
river Dun navigation, opens a communication with Sheffield 
and Rotherham. The Ramsdon canal, four miles long k 
commences in the Calder and Hebble navigation, and ter 
ruinates at Huddersfleld, from which a line of canal, nine 
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teen miles and a half in length, called the Manchester, 
Ashton, and Oldham canal extends to Duckenfleld in the 
parish of Ashton-under-Lyne, near which place it is joined 
by the Peak Forest canal. The canals of Lancashire and 
the West-Riding of Yorkshire are connected with the Ouse 
by the Aire and Calder navigation, which includes the Selby 
canal, and the new canal from Ferrybridge to Goole. In 1625 
an attempt was made to obtain an Act ' for the making and 
maintaining the rivers Ayre and Cawldes,' but no Act was 
passed before 1699. At this latter date the cloth goods 
manufactured at Wakefield and Leeds were conveyed twen- 
ty-two miles by land carriage to Rawcliffe, within two miles 
of the Ouse ; Halifax was thirty from all water communica- 
tion, and Rochdale forty miles. The clothiers of Leeds and 
Wakefield, in a petition presented to the House of Com- 
mons in favour of the bill, complained heavily of the diffi- 
culty of transporting their manufactures : ' the expense 
whereof,' they state, ' is not only very chargeable; but they 
are forced to stay two months sometimes while the roads 
are passable to market, and many times the goodx receive 
considerable damage, through the badness of roads, by over- 
turning.' Another Act was obtained in 1774, under which 
further improvements were effected in the two rivers ; and 
within the present century the Aire and Calder navigation 
has been rendered one of the most efficient lines of water 
communication in the kingdom. The Aire is not navigable 
above Leeds, which town is thirty miles above the junction 
of the Aire with the Ouse, and twelve above the junction of 
the Aire and Calder. A little above Leeds bridge the Leeds 
and Liverpool canal locks down into the Aire. The branch 
of the Aire and Calder navigation to Wakefield is twelve 
and' a half miles in length from the junction of the two 
rivers at Castleford ; and with the Calder and Hebble navi- 
gation and Rochdale canal forms the line of communication 
with south Lancashire, while the Leeds and Liverpool canal is 
carried through the middle and western parts of that county, 
and terminates at Liverpool. At Haddlesey, four and a 
half miles from the Ouse, the Aire and Calder navigation 
has a branch to Selby, which facilitates the interchange of 
commodities between Leeds and Wakefield and the popu- 
lous districts to the West, and the agricultural districts of 
the Bast and North Ridings of Yorkshire. In 1S20 the 
undertakers of the Aire and Calder navigation obtained an 
Act, under which a fine canal, sixty feet wide at top, and 
eighteen and a half miles in length, has been formed from 
Fern bridge to Goole. At Goole. which was previously a 
small hamlet, capacious docks have been constructed, and 
a custom-house established, so that goods can .be shipped 
hence to foreign parts. 

Ic 1828 further improvements were commenced in the 
Aire and Calder navigation, by which vessels of 100 tons 
burthen can go to Leeds and Wakefield. Additional cuts 
have also been made in order to avoid the circuitous course 
of the river, and the line has by this means been rendered 
several miles shorter. Goods which leave Leeds and Wake- 
field in the evening by the fly-boats arrive at Goole in eight 
bourn, where they can be at once put on board steam-boats 
for Hamburgh, London, and other places. Steam-boats for 
passengers are employed on this navigation. 

(Priestley on Canals; ' Physical and Political Geography 
of the British Islands,' in the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge.) 

CALDER, a river of Scotland, called the Calder Water, 
runs into the Clyde five miles above Glasgow. 

CALDERON DE LA BARC A, DON PEDRO, a great 
Spanish dramatist, born of noble parents at Madrid, in 
1601, suggests a striking parallel with Lope de Vega, his 
celebrated countryman and forerunner in the same career. 
Both were wonderfully precocious : Lope wrote plays at the 
age of 11 or 12, and Calderon exhibited no inferior genius 
at 13 in his ' Carro del Cielo' (the Heavenly Chariot). 
Both devoted the vigour of life to the military profession, 
and their maturity to the ecclesiastical order ; and the poetic 
talent of both continued to advanced age. Both of them 
acquired reputation and even affluence from a gift pro- 
verbially doomed to penury, and at the most hardly pro- 
mising more than posthumous renown*. 
■ Lope and Calderon gave the law to the Spanish theatre. 

* Lope, In one of his letters, dissuades bit son from poetry as unprofitable, 
although be waa then already living in splendour in the very same street in 
which Cervantes was actually starving. Cervantes, hoajsrer, has been the 



delight of Europe for two long ceuturies, while the former, notwithstanding a 
modem edition of his works in 32 volumes, is comparatively neglected, even 
by his countrymen. (Fellicer's Life of Cmmtn, and Lord Holland's Aeanpt 
oflvpt it ytga.) 



They exhibit all the irregularity of Shakspeare, his subli- 
mity, and his absurdity, with bis flashes of genius, and his 
truth to nature; thus frequently redeeming their nume- 
rous faults, and making amends for many to us now very- 
ridiculous scenes. The fertility of these two writers is not 
the least surprising part of their history. Lope added 2000 
and Calderon 500 pieces at least to the national dramatic 
stock. Their success could not fail to call forth numerous 
imitators at home and abroad, and to prepare the way for a 
more correct class of writers, such as Corneillet, MoliireJ, 
&c. : the French translations by Linguet$ doubtless con- 
tributed largely to produce this effect 

But while Lope, under Philip II. and Philip in., both of 
whom were averse to tho stage, had to minister to the 
fanciful and extravagant taste of the crowds to whom alone 
he could look for support and success till Philip I V.'s ac- 
cession in the year 1621,— Calderon, more fortunate, enjoyed 
early in life the patronage both of the multitude and of the 
reflecting few, by coming later under a prince who waa fond 
of theatrical amusements, and himself supposed to be the 
author of certain pieces bearing the title of ' Comedias de 
un Ingenio de esta Corte' (Plays written by a Wit of this 
Court). 

Calderon's talents, which had been early manifested at 
school under the Jesuits, developed at Salamanca, and 
already admired in the Spanish possessions of Italy and the 
Low Countries'! were at last encouraged by the patronage 
of Philip IV. Philip, who was anxious to increase the eclat 
of his court, and to set the first-rate wits to work for the 
purpose, bestowed on Calderon a knighthood of Santiago 
in 1636; invited him to Madrid in 1640 to write the 'Cer- 
tamen de Amor y Zelos' (the Contest between Love and 
Jealousy), a sort of festival to be performed on the lake of 
Buen- Retire; and soon raised bis allowance to an escudo 
more per day. Subsequently, in 1649, be intrusted to his 
taste and ingenuity the plan and directions of some trium- 
phal arches, under which the royal bride Mary Anna of 
Austria was to pass. 

At the age of 50 Calderon entered the church, and, two 
years afterwards, the king bestowed on him a chaplaincy of 
Toledo. In 1663 he gave him another's! milar piece of pre- 
ferment, with a handsome pension charged on the revenue 
of Sicily, and other similar acknowledgments of his ser- 
vices and merits. During the long period of thirty-seven 
years he wrote, by special commission of the munici- 
pality of Madrid, and of other cities, such as Toledo, Sevilla, 
and Granada, about 100 ' Autos Sacramentales,' or sacred 
pieces, which resemble those of the 16th century, commonly 
called ' Mysteries.' The Autos of Calderon soon superseded 
those of all previous Spanish authors ; and to their com- 
position the poet devoted the remaining 30 years of his life 
after he had entered the ecclesiastical profession. In his 
80th year he wrote his ' Hado y Divisa.' As the booksollers 
were now selling spurious works under his name, he was 
urged by the duke of Veraguas to make a true list of all' 
his works, but he merely sent a list of his Autos, expressing 
on religious grounds, very little concern for the rest. 

Some of the Autos of Calderon, especially that entitled 
'La Devocion de la Cruz' (the Devotion of the Cross, 
meaning its miracles), are the best productions of the kind. 
Augustus Schlegel has translated it, with some others of 
the best of his dramas, such as ' El Principe constante,' a 
tragedy which might be called the Lusitanian Regulus for 
its Portuguese lofty subject. It is indeed Calderon's master- 
piece, and displays the full lustre of his genius. He wrote 
also a poem in octaves on the novisimos or pottrimerias 
(the old scholastic and ascetic collective denomination of 
death, judgment, heaven, and hell). There is also among 
his works a discourse on painting, ' La Nobleza de la Pin- 
tura ;' another in vindication of the stage, ' Defensa de la 
Comedia;' and many songs, sonnets, and ballads, with 
numerous short poems to which the highest prizes were 
adjudged on various occasions. 

t After a long controversy, it is believed that CorneiUe formed his Heraclins 
upon the play of Calderon, as most undoubtedly he took his Cid and liis 
Men! - " ~ "' — - 



uentrur from Quillermo de Castro. 



t Moliire's ' Femmes savantes' was suggested by Calderon's ' No hai burlas 
id Scarron, who spoiled everything, 
grossly disfigured, under the title of Ia fansse Apparenoa ' Calderon's ' Nunca 



con el Amor' (Love la Ho Joke) ; 
grossly disfigured, under the title of * I 
lo peor es cierto' (The worst is never true). 

I On Linguet's ' Viol punl.' a translation of Calderon's 'Alcalde deZalamea • 
the well-known Collot d'Herbola built his ' Payaan magistral,' represented 
with success in 1777 at one of the provincial theatres of France, ana aealn in 
1789 at the Theatre Francais at Paris. * 

Not to mention numerous other instances of a similar kind, it should not he 
forgotten that Calderon's ■ Secreto a voces' (The published Secret), hat ap- 
peared in the Italian, French, and eerman languages. 
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The date of Calderon's death is variously stated, hut that 
of 1681, on the 25th of May, Whitsuntide day, which is 
given by an old biographer, his great friend and panegyrist, 
appears to be the most correct ; and to a certain extent it is 
confirmed by the word octogenarium, which occurs in a 
monumental inscription to the poet's memory in the paro- 
chial church of San Salvador, near the HStel de Ville of 
Madrid. 

To revert to the parallel between the two great Spanish 
dramatists. Lope was bolder and ruder, Calderon more 
brilliant and refined, a keener observer of the female mind 
and manners, a readier contriver of plots, which are full of 
business and bustle, naturally arising from intricacies which 
are most happily disentangled in his denouements. In this 
respect he surpasses even Moreto and Solis, but he does 
not always keep within the rules of strict morality. He 
allows vice too frequently to triumph, out of deference, pro- 
bably, as some would have it by way of apology for him, to 
the fashionable morals of the time. The chivalrous delicacy 
as to the point of honour, which often supplies the place of 
morality, is displayed in its most favourable aspect in some 
of his dramas. Sometimes he appears to be seized with a 
moralizing fit, which contrasts strangely with the levity, 
, merriment, intrigues, and mad gallantry which were ex- 
hibited for the first time on the Spanish stage in his ' Come- 
dias de Capa v Espada' (plays of cloak and sword). These 
pieces take their name from the dress in which they were 
performed (then the general costume of the gentry through- 
out Europe), and in contradistinction to the 'Comedias 
heroicas' (historical dramas), which were intended to excite 
surprise and admiration. In the latter, love is the feeling 
which actuated the champions of chivalry, while in the 
former it is merely a verbose and closing gallantry which 
succeeded to the poetical worship of the fair. These being 
a sort of dramatised novels, on subjects selected from 
fashionable life, gave full scope to Calderon's elegance of 
language, gracefulness of dialogue, facilitv of versification, 
Tidiness of diction, and fertility of imagination ; qualities 
indeed which sometimes make him too diffuse. 

Calderon gave the last polish to the Spanish theatre 
without changing its nature. He imparted dignity to the 
historical, or, as they were styled, Heroic comedies; but 
while some of them arc the best, others are the most trivial 
of his productions, and are full of historical blunders. 

The greater part of Calderon's works were published at 
Madrid in 9 vols. 4 to. 1689 : the first three volumes contain 
his comedies, and the six last a great number of his Autos 
Sacramentales. They were reprinted at Madrid in 1726 
and 1760 in 10 vols. 4 to. A collection of his Autos ap- 
peared also at Madrid in 1759 in 6 vols. 4to. In 1830 
George Keil published at Leipzig a splendid edition of Cal- 
deron in 4 vols. 8vo„ to be followed by a fifth, which is to 
contain some of his inedited pieces and critical remarks. 
The ' Teatro Espanol,' published by La Huerto, gives but a 
partial idea of Calderon's talent; for he has selected the 
Comedias de Capa y Espada, two only excepted, one of 
which is styled heroica, although it belongs to the mytho- 
logical class. 

CALEDCNIA, the name given by Tacitus and other 
antieut writers to the most northern port of Britain, N. of 
the nstuaries of Glota and Bodotria (the Clyde and the 
Forth), which formed the permanent boundaries of the 
Roman province. Tacitus calls the natives the ' Britons 
who inhabit Caledonia,' and he says that the reddish colour 
of their hair and their large limbs denoted them to be of 
German extraction. (Agricolee Vita, 11, 25.) Agricola 
was the first Roman general who came in contact with the 
Caledonians. In the sixth year of his government he ad- 
vanced beyond Bodotria by land, while his fleet followed 
along the coast. He found a sharp resistance, and the 
ninth legion was surprised by night in its camp by the na- 
tives, who were at last repulsed after much loss on both 
sides. In the following year Agricola marched again into 
Caledonia as far as the Grampians, where more than 30,000 
of the natives were posted under the command of Galgocus, 
their principal chief.. The battle, which was won by Roman 
tactics, and attended with a dreadful slaughter of the 
Caledonians, is described in a most lively manner by Ta- 
citus. In the night the natives retreated into the interior, 
after burning titeir houses or huts, and Agricola could 
not tell which way they hod gone. Accordingly he moved 
back bis army to the S. of the borders of Glota and Bo- 
dotria, the line between which he had fortified by strong 



outposts. [Antoninb Wall.] There is no evidence of 
the Romans having ever after advanced much beyond those 
limits. The name of Caledonia has been often applied to 
Scotland in general, though improperly. 

CALEDONIA, NEW. [New Caledonia.] 

CALENBERG, a principality nearly in the centre of 
the kingdom of Hanover, now comprised in the Landdrostei 
or province of Hanover. It is a fertile tract, produces much 
grain, flax, hemp, &c, is well wooded in the western districts, 
and is watered by the Leine and Weser. Its area is about 
1040 square miles. It contains 12 towns, among which 
are Hanover, the capital of the kingdom ; Hamela, on the 
Weser (5800 inhabitants) ; and Eldagzen (2050); 12 mar- 
ket villages, and 392 villages and hamlets. The number 
of inhabitants was in 1812 about 139,200; 1822, 159,000; 
and in 1828, 162,540; it is now estimated at upwards of 
1 70,000. In arable and garden lands it possesses about 
295,000 acres, and in meadows and pastures about 120,000 ; 
the net income which they yield the owners is about 1 10,000/. 
(803,000 dollars), being rather more than five shillings per 
acre. Calenberg is also a royal bailiwick in the same 
principality ; its name is derived from a burgh, situated on 
the right bank of the Leine, where the former dukes used 
to hold their court. The steward of this bailiwick has his 
office in Calenberg, a village on the Leine, with 9 houses 
and about 100 inhabitants. 

CALENDAR. [Kalendar.] 

CALENDS. [Kalend/e.] 

CALEPI'NO, AMBRO'GIO, bora at Calepio in the 
province of Bergamo, was an Austin friar, and wrote a 
Latin dictionary, which was one of the earliest works of 
the kind, and was first published at Reggio, fol., 1502. It 
went through many editions, most of them with numerous 
additions, which made it almost a new work. Passerat's 
edition, 1609, with the title ' Dictionarium Octolingue," con- 
tains the corresponding words in Greek, Hebrew, Italian, 
German, Spanish, French, and English. Other editions 
added the Sclavonian and Hungarian. Facciolati, assisted 
by Forcellini, published a new edition of Calepino's, or rather 
Passerat's, dictionary, also in eight languages, two vols, fol., 
Padua, 1731. While engaged on this labour Forcellini 
conceived the idea of a totally new and more complete and 
critical lexicon, and after spending 30 years in compiling it, 
he published it under the title of ' Totius Latin itatis Lexicon,' 
four vols, fol., Padua, 1771. Forcellini's lexicon superseded 
all former Latin dictionaries. A new edition has been 
lately published at Padua by the Abate Furlanetto. Cale- 
pino died in 1510 at a very old age. 

CALF. The rearing and fattening of calves is a very 
important part of rural economy, and on the care with which 
this is done depends much of the profit of grass-land in 
particular situations. In the dairy districts the milk Is so 
valuable, that calves are got rid of as soon as possible. In 
some countries they are killed when only a few days old, 
and the flesh is of little value, being very soft and tasteless. 
In others the flesh of very young calves is considered un- 
wholesome, and penalties have been imposed on those who 
kill a calf before a certain age. This is the case in France 
and Switzerland, where ten days is the earliest time at 
which a calf is permitted to be killed for sale. 

Wealth and luxury have introduced a very different mode 
of proceeding in England. Calves are suckled with great 
care, and allowed to take as much milk as they can swal- 
low, in order to make them fat, and their flesh white, 
firm, and delicate. The price at which a fat calf is sold, 
when ten or twelve weeks old, is often much greater than 
he would fetch at twelve months, if reared in the common 
way. It is chiefly in the neighbourhood of large towns 
that the practice of fattening cahes is profitable. The 
calf-dealer buys calves in the dairy districts, and sells them 
again to those who suckle them. The animals are carried 
to a great distance in carts made purposely flat and shal- 
low, their four feet tied firmly together, and their heads 
hanging over the back and sides of the cart. In this posi- 
tion they remain whole days without food or drink, and 
when they arrive at the place of sale they are so weak and 
attenuated that many of them die ; and all of them require 
the greatest care and attention for several days before they 
recover sufficient strength to bear their natural food. If 
they are allowed^o satisfy their appetite at first they inva- 
riably scour, that is, purge violently, and die. If the strong 
astringent medicines sold in the- shops for the scouring in 
calves is given to them in this weak state, it only accelerates 
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their death. The best remedy is to boil the milk for them, 
and give thein little at first ; to mix some starch or arrow- 
root with it, and to give them a raw egg beat up in milk. 
This restores the strength of tho stomach, and generally 
cures them. When the calf begins to thrive on the milk 
which he sucks, or which is given him warm from the cow, 
nothing more is necessary than to keep him extremely clean 
and dry, to give him plenty of air, but not much light, and 
never to disturb him between his meals, Which are gene- 
rally twice in the day, at tho usual time of milking the 
cows. Where it can be conveniently done, it is better to let 
them, Suck three times a day. If one cow does not give 
sufficient milk to satisfy the calf when he begins to get 
large, another cow innst be at hand. Where a number of 
calves are fattened at once, attd no butter or cheese is made, 
the number and age of the calves must be regulated by the 
number of cows and the quantity of milk which they give, 
so that there shall be milk enough for all. 

The calf-pens should be made like narrow stalls, each 
for the accommodation of only one calf, just wide enough 
to allow him to lie down, but not to turn about and lick 
himself, which, if it become a habit, will much retard his 
progress in fattening. The bottom of the pen should be 
paved with brick, and washed clean morning and evening 
— or it should be boarded ; the boards shduld be six inches 
from the ground, and have holes bored in them to let the 
urine drain through. A piece of chalk or powdered lime- 
stone is frequently put in a small trough, which the calf 
licks, and thus corrects the acidity which is apt to be gene- 
rated in the stomach. The common notion that it makes 
the flesh whiter is a mistake, except so far as good health 
in the calf produces whiter flesh. When the calves are 
taken out of their stalls to suck the cows, they must not 
be allowed to play instead of sucking. If they appear not 
to have much appetite a little salt may be rubbed into their 
mouth, and they may occasionally have a raw egg put down 
their throat. At five or six weeks old, if a little sweet hay 
is tied in a small bundle with a string and hung before 
them, they will pick a little of it: and by thus exciting the 
saliva the digestion will be assisted. It is only by minute 
attention that the suckling of calves can be made more pro- 
fitable than the making of butter or Cheese. "'When it is 
well managed, and the price of veal is about one-half the 
price of butter by the pound, there is an advantage in suck- 
ling, but otherwise making butter is more profitable. 

Calves should be fat by eight Or nine weeks old, and it is 
seldom advisable to keep them above twelve weeks. When 
they get large they take a much greater quantity of milk, in 
comparison with what they do at seven or eight weeks old, 
to produce the same increase of flesh. A calf of 16 or 18 
stones (eight pounds to the stone) the four quarters, and well 
fatted, will always sell better than one that is larger. 

When milk is scarce, and the calves have not enough to 
satisfy them, it may bo necessary to give them some sub- 
stitute, such as meal mixed with warm milk, or balls 8f 
meal and water with a little gin in them, which makes 
them drowsy. Linseed made into a jelly with boiling 
water and mixed with warm milk is given by some, or pow- 
dered oil-cake. All these substitutes can only.be recom- 
mended when the milk fails — they deteriorate the flesh 
more or less. The best plan, in such a case, is to sell the 
largest calves and reduce the number, so that they may all 
have their fill of milk. To know the weight of the four 
quarters of a calf when killed, take the live weight and mul- 
tiply it by 0'6. Thus if a live calf weighs 200 pounds, his 
four quarters when he is killed will weigh 200 x 0'6 = 120 
pounds. 

When calves are intended to be reared for grazing or for 
the dairy, the most perfect individuals should be chosen. 
They should be well examined, especially the cow calves, to 
ascertain whether they have a perfect udder and teats, a 
broad pelvis, and good lungs. If any deficiency appears, 
they ought to be sold or fattened. They should be allowed to 
suck the mother three or four days, but ho more, and then 
be taught to drink milk out of a pail. This is soon accom- 
plished by gentleness and care. Should there be any dif- 
ficulty in teaching him to suck with the hand in the usual 
way, a wisp of twisted straw is put into the pail and one 
end of it in his mouth. This seldom fails to bring him to 
drink. When the calf is a week old, skimmed milk which 
has been boiled and allowed to cool again, so as to be milk- 
warm, may be given him. After a time this may be dilated 
with water, and a little meal stirred into it ; ot some thin 



gruel may be made to Which skimmed milk is added. Car- 
rots or turnips make an excellent food for calves, especially 
if they are boiled with cut hay and given warm. In this 
way calves may be reared with very little milk, till they can 
live on gross alone. A bull-calf not intended to be kept as 
a bull may be castrated when three months old. 

The diseases of calves are chiefly scouring and constipa- 
tion ; for the first, if the calves arc strong, the following 
recipe is recommended by Clater, and appears likely to re- 
move the complaint : — prepared chalk four Ounces, crabs' 
eyes two ounces, white powder of burnt bones two ounces: 
These ingredients are pulverized and well mixed, and a 
large table-spoonful of the powder is given in a pint of new 
milk every night and morning before the calf is fed, until 
the purging ceases. For costiveness the following is a good 
and safe remedy : — castor oil one ounce, prepared kali half 
a drachm, ginger in powder one tea-spoonful. Mix these 
for a dose, and give it in half a pint of warm milk. 

CALIBRE, CALIPER, or CALLIPER. The first of 
these words is French, and was a technical terra of artillery, 
signifying the internal diameter or bore of any piece of 
ordnance. Since it has been naturalized in England, it has 
come to signify generally the diameter of any round sub- 
stance, and figuratively the extent of intellectual or other 
qualities. Calipper compasses or callipers are compasses 
intended to measure the calibre or diameter of round bodies, 
and are formed with Curved legs, knobbed instead of 
pointed. Being opened until the body to be measured can 
only just pass through them, the distance between the two 
internal extremities of the knobs is of course the diameter 
Of the body. 

CALICO. [CoTtoN.] 

CALICO-PRINTING, the art of dyeing woven fabrics 
of cotton with variegated figures and colours more or less 
permanent. It has been practised from time immemorial 
m India, upon the kind of cotton cloth called calico, from 
Calicut 

There are 7ery few dye-stuffs capable by themselves of 
imparting to cotton colours of sufficient lustre and durability 
combined. They must in general be rendered fast as well 
as brilliant, by the intervention of certain substances, 
which, in consequence of their attraction for the textile 
filaments and the colouring matters, form a bond of union 
between the two. and are on that account sometimes called 
bases, and at other times mordants, from their taking firm 
hold of, or biting, the dyes. These intermediate bodies, 
though colourless themselves, generally possess the power 
of modifying more or less the colour of the dye, or of pro- 
ducing from the same dye-stuff different tints ; so that a 
piece of white cloth, after being imbued with various mor- 
dants, Will assume various colours in a single dye-vat. Thus 
if white calico be impressed with the mordant of acetate of 
alumina in one set of lines, with that of acetate of iron in a 
second, and with a mixture of these two mordants in a third, 
on being exposed to the madder bath for a proper time, it 
will become permanently printed in red, black, and choco- 
late stripes. 

This curious process would seem to be characteristic of 
the scientific refinement of the present-time, and yet it was 
known to the ancient Hindus and Egyptians. Pliny de- 
scribes it with sufficient precision . ' Robes and white veils 
are painted in Egypt,' says he, ' in a wonderful way ; being 
first imbued, not with dyes, but with dye-absorbing drugs, 
by which they appear to be unaltered, but when plunged 
for a little in a cauldron of the boiling dye-stuff, they are 
found to be painted. Since there is only one colour in the 
cauldron, it is marvellous to see many colours imparted to 
the robe, in consequence of the modifying agency of the ex- 
cipient drug. Not can the dye be washed out. Thus the 
cauldron, which would of itself undoubtedly confuse the 
colours of cloths previously dyed, is made to impart several 
dyes from a single one, painting while it boils *.' 

In India, Where manufacturing processes have probably 
suffered little change in the course of three thousand years, 
not only is the art of using mordants well known, but that 
of applying resist pastes, in order to preserve the cloth 
from the action of the dye-bath in any desired figures or 
spots. In the Societ6 Industrielle of Miihlhauscn, a town 
of great celebrity in calico-printing, may be seen speci- 
mens not only of modern Indian calicoes in the prepa- 
ration state, topically covered with wax, to serve as a resist 
to the indigo dye, but of ancient styles of pencilled cloths, 

• ' Natural Ill»tory,' book xmv., chap, ii. 
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which had been the work of princesses, covered with figures 
of such complexity as could not be made without a very 
tedious »nd costly education, beyond the reaoh of ordinary 
artisans. Among other curiosities, the counterpane of a 
state bed is shown, six yards' long and three broad, which 
must^ have taken a lifetime to execute, on their plan of 
applying the melted wax with a pencil. 

Processes of printing, similar to the Indian, have been 
long practised in Asia Minor and in the Levant; but they 
were not attempted in Europe till about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, some time after its extended com- 
merce had made the brilliant colours of the eastern world 
objects of general admiration and desire. Anderson, in. 
his ' History of Commerce,' places the origin of English 
calico-printing t>s far back as the year 1676; but Mr. 
Thomson, of Primrose, near Clitheroe, a better authority, 
assigns the year 1696 as the date of the commencement 
of this art in England, when a small print-ground was esta- 
blished on the banks of the Thames, at Richmond, by a 
Frenchman. The first large establishment of the kind was 
at Bromley-hall, in Essex. It was not till the year 1 768 
however that the business was carried into Lancashire, where 
it now constitutes one of the most interesting and productive 
branches of English manufactures. From its outset, the 
printing of cotton goods encountered the keenest hostility 
from the silk weavers of Spital fields, who in the year K>8Q, 
and often afterwards, assailed in a riotous manner the East 
India House, on. account of the Company importing the 
chintzes of Malabar. The English governmept gave way 
to the remonstrances of the silk trade, and imposed, 
Tirst of all, heavy duties on Indian calicoes, and in 1700 
prohibited their importation altogether. This law became 
nearly inoperative, in consequence of t|ie excessive penalties 
annexed to its infraction. In 1 720 the wear of all printed 
calicoes whatsoever, foreign and British, was prohibited by 
a new law, passed for the purpose of allaying the clamour of 
the woollen and silk manufacturers ; but in 1730 parliament 
was pleased to permit British calicoes only, mado of cotton 
weft and linen warp, to be printed and worn, on paying a 
duty of 6d. the square yard. It was not till 1774, and 
after a most expensive application to parliament, that cloth 
made entirely of cotton was allowed to be printed, though 
cotton cloth was far better adapted to the purpose than the 
mixed' webs of linen and cotton, which took on the- colours 
unequally, owing to the unequal attraction of these two 
fabrics for dyes. The calico-printing of this country con- 
tinued to groan under the most oppressive fiscal laws till 
the year 1831, when they were finally repealed, and the 
business was left to its natural rate, of development, under 
the taste, science, and capital of the country. Since that 
time it has probably quadrupled in extent ; a single manu- 
facturer, Mr. Coates of Manchester, has turned off in one 
year a million of pieces. 

Linen was long ago, and silk and woollen fabrics also 
have recently been made the subjects of topical dyeing, 
upon principles analogous to those of calico-printing, but 
with certain peculiarities, arising from the nature of their 
textile materials. 

Calicoes, muslins, &c. intended for printing must be first 
of all freed from their fibrous down by the action of the 
singeing machine. This consists either of a semi-cylinder of 
cast-iron laid horizontally, and kept at a bright red heat by 
a furnace, or of a horizontal range of gas-jet flames : over 
one of these the plane of cloth is drawn with a steady 
continuous motion, and at a rate suited to its texture. When 
gas flames are employed, a line of suction-tubes is placed 
over the extended web, to draw the flame up through the 
interstices of the cloth, which effectually clears the threads, 
according to the ingenious plan of Mr. Samuel Hall, of 
Basford. Some manufacturers singe the goods as they 
come from the loom ; but they would find their advantage 
in previously washing out the weaver's dressing from them 
at the dash-wheel, and then drying and calendering them. 

The cotton cloth must be next well bleached, because the 
whiter it is the more light will it reflect from its surface, and 
the more brilliant will be the colour of its dyes. The first 
step in the bleaching process is boiling the cloth in an alka- 
line bath, which for delicate fine goods consists of a weak 
solution of soda, and for stronger articles slaked lime and 
water. For this purpose a bowking apparatus merits the 
preference. It consists of a large egg-shaped cauldron, with 



by the fire. Through the centre of the false bottom a ver- 
tical pipe rises from near the real bottom to somewhat higher 
than the top of the cauldron, and carries a conical cap (um- 
brella-wise) above its open mouth. The boiler being filled 
with goods, and supplied with a proper quantity of the de- 
tergent liquid, is securely covered with a dome-shaped lid. 
Whenever ebullition becomes active, the steam forces a 
constant stream of liquid up the central pipe, causing 
its constant overflow, whereby the goods are irrigated and 
soaked with the boiling hot ley of lime, soda, or potash. 
During its descent it is partially cooled, but on reaching the 
bottom it recovers its ascensional power by the agency of 
the steam, and thus circulates up and down as long as the 
heat is maintained. The cauldron having been allowed to 
cool a little, the goods are removed, and subjected either to the 
rinsing operation of the dash-wheel, or to the proper rinsing 
machine. This consists of a range of wooden rollers in 
pairs, each lying upon its fellow, mounted in a horizontal 
plane upon the top edges of an oblong wooden cistern filled 
with water, with single roller pins at the bottom of the cis- 
tern, in correspondence with, like hand and glove, the top 
ones. The beginning of a series of webs stitched together 
at the ends being introduced between the roller pins above 
and round the roller pins below, the last or traction roller 
is placed in connexion with the moving power of the factory, 
while a stream of pure water is made to flow through the 
cistern. . The clotn is thereby alternately squeezed between 
the top rollers and immersed in the water, so as to get 
effectually rinsed with hardly any manual labour. In 
some calico print-works, this rinsing apparatus occupies a 
length of forty or fifty feet 

The goods are next steeped for a few hours in a leaden 
or wooden cistern, containing a weak solution of chloride of 
lime, usually called bleaching salt. They are once more 
rinsed. They are now boiled in an alkaline ley, made of 
crude soda dissolved in water and freed from its impurities 
by filtration or subsidence. The goods are again rinsed, 
and finished by a steep in sulphuric acid very largely diluted 
with water. This removes any adhering particles of lime or 
iron, which would be apt to give the cloth, after some time, 
a yellow tint. They are last of all rinsed, dried, and 
sometimes smoothed under the calender. If they are not 
calendered, they are run through a machine called in Lan- 
cashire the candroy, which spreads them smoothly in the 
act of rolling them upon a cylinder. 

There are four mechanical modes of printing calicoes : 
first, by small wooden blocks, worked by hand ; second, by 
large wooden blocks, set in a frame, and worked by a ma- 
chine called the Perrotine, from the name of its ingenious 
inventor, M. Perrot of Rouen ; third, by flat copper plates 
(a method now nearly obsolete) ; and fourth, by copper 
cylinders, mounted in a machine of great elegance and 
productive powers, but of no little cost and complexity, called 
a one, two, three, four, or five-coloured calico-printing ma- 
chine, according as it is mounted with one, two, or more 
cylinders. The fifth colour is generally applied by what is 
called a surface cylinder, covered with figures like types in 
bas-relief. 

The blocks are made of sycamore wood, or of deal faced 
with sycamore. They are about ten inches long and five 
broad, with an arched handle on the hack for holding them 
by. The face is either out in relief into the design required, 
or the same object is obtained by the insertion edgewise 
into the wood of narrow slips of flattened copper wire, 
in the desired configurations. These narrow fillets have 
one edge inserted into the wood, are fixed by the taps of a 
light hammer, and are all filed down ana polished into 
one horizontal plane, to secure equality of impression in 
the several lines. The interstices between the copper 
ridges are filled up with felt-stuff. Occasionally both 
the wood-cutting ana insertion plan are combined in. one 
block. 

Calico-printing by band is performed by applying the face 
of the block to a piece of woollen cloth stretched over one 
end of a sieve-hoop, and imbued with the colouring matter 
of a thin pasty consistence by means of a flat brush. The 
block is then applied to the surface of the cotton cloth 
while extended upon a flat table covered with a blanket, 
and the impression is transferred to it by striking the 
back of the block with a light mallet This method, besides 
the great cost of labour which it involves, has the moon- 
venwnce of causing many irregularitiee in the execution 
ofthe work. It has been superseded to a considerable 
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extent, both in France and Belgium, by the Perrotine, a 
machine of a most novel and elegant description. Three thin 
wooden blocks, engraved in relief, about three feet long and 
from two to five inches broad, are successively brought to bear 
on three of the four faces of a prismatic roller of iron, round 
which the cloth is successively wound. Each block rests on 
springs which enable it to press with the delicacy of a skil- 
ful arm ; and each receives its peculiar-coloured paste from 
a woollen surface imbued by a mechanical brush in rapid 
alternation. We have seen this machine operate in many 
print-works with surprising speed and precision, its moving 
shaft being driven either by arms or by a steam pulley-band.' 
One man, with three children for superintending the three 
colours, can turn off about thirty pieces English in a day, 
which is the work of fully twenty men and twenty children 
in ordinary block-printing. To print a piece of cloth by 
hand the block must be applied 448 times for each colour. 
The machine, moreover, may be conducted by persons with 
little manual dexterity, and therefore entitled to compara- 
tively low wages. The use of the Perrotine is spreading 
rapidly into every quarter of the continent, even into Russia, 
though hitherto unknown in England. It executes a style 
of work different in some respects from that of the cylinder. 

This latter machine is a hollow cylinder of copper fully 
three feet long and three or four inches in diameter, whose 
surface is engraved, not by the hand-graver, but by the 
mechanical pressure of a steel roller from one to two inches 
in diameter and three inches long, which transfers the 
figures engraved on it to the relatively softer copper. The 
first steel roller, called the die, is softened before being en- 
graved in intaglio ; it is then hardened, and made, by a pow- 
erful volutory press, to transfer its design in relief to a simi- 
lar die called the mill, which is the one used for transferring 
the design to the copper cylinder. The process of etching 
is also sometimes had recourse to for covering the cylinder 
with various figures. 

The engraved cylinders are mounted upon a strong iron 
shaft or arbor, carrying a toothed wheel at its end, in order to 
put it in train with the rotatory printing machine, for one, 
two, or more colours. On a roller, at the upper part of this 
apparatus, are wound whole calico webs stitched together, 
the end of which is then introduced between the engraved 
copper cylinder and a large central cylinder covered with 
blanket, against which it is made to bear with regulated 
pressure. The engraved cylinder turns on the top of ano- 
ther cylinder covered with woollen cloth, which revolves 
with the former while its under part is plunged in an oblong 
trough containing the dyeing matter, which is of a pasty con- 
sistence. The engraved cylinder is thus supplied with an 
abundance of imprettible colour, and is cleared from the 
superfluity by the thin edge of a flat ruler made of bronze, 
called vulgarly the doctor (ductor), which is applied ob- 
liquely to it with a gentle force. The cylinder, after its 
escape from this wiping tool, acts upon the calico, and rolls 
it onwards with its revolution, imparting its figured design 
with great precision. 

Three and four-colour machines are now made at Manches- 
ter, of such excellence that they will print a piece of 28 
yards per minute, each of the three or four cylinders insert- 
ing its distinct colour or mordant into the pattern. At this 
rate the astonishing length of nearly one mile of well-coloured 
designs of exquisite beauty is printed in an hour. Such is 
the combined result of mechanical and chemical science, 
each of them brought to a high pitch of perfection. 

Dye-stuffs, capable alone of imparting fast colours to cali- 
co, have been called substantive ; and such as require the 
intervention of a mordant, adjective. Indigo, catechu, and 
certain metallic oxides, belong to the former class ; madder, 
cochineal, and Persian berries, to the latter. There are five 
general styles of work in calico-printing : — 

1. The fast-colour or chintz style, in which the mordants 
are applied to the white cloth, and the colours of the design 
are afterwards brought up in the dye-bath. 

2. Where the whole surface receives a uniform tint from 
one colouring matter, and figures of other colours are after- 
wards brought up by chemical discharges and reactions. 
This is called the Rongeant style in France. 

3. Where the white surface is impressed with figures in a 
resist paste, and is afterwards subjected to a general dye, 
such as the indigo-vat , 

There are besides a few partial styles of work of a pecu- 
liar nature. 

4. Steam-colours, in which a mixture of the mordants and 



dye-extracts is applied to the cloth, and the chemical 
bination is effected by the agency of steam. 

5. Spirit-colours, consisting of mixtures of dye exi 
with nitro-muriate of tin. These cannot be exposed 
steam heat without corroding the cloth. This style is 
liant, but fugitive. 

There are only three bases which are of much import 
as mordants — clay — iron — and tin. The first is comm 
employed in the state called acetate of alumina, ; the see 
acetate of iron ; and the third, nitro-muriate, and oxyzouri 
or perchloride, of tin. 

The first mordant is prepared by the makers of « 
vinegar, who decompose alum by acetate of lime, both 
ing in a state of solution. It is called red liquor becata 
is the mordant for reds in calico-printing-. The sea 
mordant is made by exposing iron turnings to the action 
crude vinegar. The third mordants are prepared by t 
ordinary chemical means, which we need not here desetih 
For the most delicate purposes the acetate of alumina is pi 
pared according to the following excellent French preset 
tion: 

50 gallons of boiling water 

50 pounds of alum 

10 „ of soda crystals 

37i „ of acetate of lead. 
The alum is to be dissolved by pouring the water upon c 
in a tub, and stirring with a rake. The soda crystals tn 
to be added gradually to that solution. When the etfer 
vescence is over, the acetate of lead, well -pulverized, u£ 
be strewed in at once, and stirred about till it disappears b> 
decomposition. A deposit of sulphate of lead is formed t 
the bottom. Acetate of alumina, mixed with a certain pa 
tion of alum, is contained in the supernatant liquor. Ti 
form an acetate of alumina free from alum, 82 parts of act 
tate of lead, instead of 37-J, should be employed for 50 a 
alum. About one-half of the alum therefore remains ua- 
decomposed in the above operation. For certain purpose 
a formula is prescribed in which 50 pounds of acetste of 
lead are used to 50 of alum. 

The clay mordant is used also for "particular styles is i 
state of combination with potash. It is prepared from the 
following ley : 

100 gallons of water 
100 pounds of potash 

80 " of quicklime, boiled together for an boa:. 
After the calcareous matter is settled, the clear liquor is 
to be drawn off and boiled down to specific gravity 13$ 
(64° Twaddell's Hydrometer). In 30 gallons of this ley, 
100 pounds of pulverized alum are to be dissolved at: 
boiling heat. On cooling, crystals of sulphate of potts' 1 
form. 

The supernatant -liquors being decanted, and the an- 
tals slightly washed with water, about 33 gallons of mor- 
dant will be obtained. 

The tint or shade of colour produced in the dyeing-bath » 
proportional to the strength of the mordant previously applied 
to the cloth. Hence by diluting the mordant to virions 
degrees, any desired shade may be obtained — as by mising 
the red liquor and the iron-liquor any shade intermtdu" 
between red and black is producible in the madder-bati 
When the iron-liquor is diluted, various shades of violet result 
from the same dye. Too much of this aluminous mordant 
should not be prepared at a time, as it is injured by keep- 
ing in consequence of its letting fall subsulpbate of 
alumina. 

The thickening of mordants is one of the most important 
operations in calico-printing, for the permanence and beauty 
of the impression depend not a little on the consistence and 
quality of the inspissating substance. Several ciwim- 
stances require the consistence to be modified ; such as the 
nature of the mordant, its density or acidity. A strong and 
acidulous mordant does not thicken well with starch ; it 
requires British gum or gum Senegal. Some other mordants 
inspissated by starch, which have a tendency to liquefy after 
some days, are also liable to run during their printing on 
an inconvenience easily counteracted in France by the addi- 
tion of two ounces of alcohol to the gallon of the mixture, a 
remedy which cannot be economically practised in this 
country from the excessively high duties on spirit of wine. 
The same mordant, when thickened in different degrees, 
gives different shades in the dyeing; for instance, one 
thickened with starch gives a deeper shade than when 
thickened with gum. Yet there art many case* where tbt 
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>*tt«r merit* a preference, because it imparts more trans- 
parency to the colours, whereas a portion of starch often 
remains in the cloth along with the mordant after the 
rinding operation. In general, however to obtain a like 
consistence, much more gum is required than starch, and 
thus the former not only dilutes the mordant too much, 
but by letting it dry too quickly prevents its forming an 
intimate combination with the stuff. Hence the tints are 
thin and scratchy. 

The substances usually employed for thickening are the 
following: — I. Flour starch; 2. flour; 3. roasted starch ; 
4. gum Senegal ; 5. gum tragacanth ; 6. salep ; 7. pipe-clay 
mixed with gum Senegal ; 8. sulphate of lead and gum ; 
9. sugar; 10. treacle; 11. glue. 

Care should be taken, after thickening with gum, not to 
add any metallic salts in a liquid state, such as nitrate of 
iron, solutions of tin, copper, subacetate of lead, &c. ; for 
they have the property of coagulating gum. The thickener 
should, in fact, be skilfully adapted to each particular colour, 
a rule too little observed by British calico-printers. 

In the colour-house there ought to be ready prepared a 
variety of dye-decoctions, concentrated to a proper degree 
either by steam boilers, or by liquid baths of regulated 
temperature. When evaporated over a naked fire their 
tint is generally degraded. The following prescription 
may serve as an example : — Take 5 lbs. of Brazil-wood or 
peach-wood, boil it for an hour in 10 quarts of water, and 
strain ; boil the residuum in the same quantity of water 
for half an hour, and again strain ; finally boil it a third 
time, and mix the whole strained liquors together. Evapo- 
rate the whole till it be reduced to 10 quarts. Add as 
much red mordant (acetate of alumina or nitro-muriate 
of tin) to the liquor as will brighten its tint to the desired 
degree, and thicken it with British gum. The older the 
decoction the more beautiful will the colour be. The de- 
coctions usually kept ready are those of logwood, Brazil- 
wood, peach- wood, Persian -berries, quercitron, galls, fustic, 
archil, cochineal, ammoniacal cochineal, and catechu. 

The printing shops ought to be kept always at a pretty 
high temperature, as from 65° to 70° Fahrenheit ; with an 
atmosphere rather humid than dry. It is often observed 
that goods printed the same day and with the same mor- 
dant exhibit inequalities in their tints; being sometimes 
strong and well brought out in one part, flat and meagre 
in another. The latter portion has been printed in too dry 
an atmosphere, an accident more liable to happen with 
cylinder goods than others on account of tbo small quantity 
of colouring matter which they receive. Tbo nearer the 
mordant is to a neutral state, the less likely is this incon- 
venience to ensue. In the padding process, where the cloth 
is uniformly imbued with the mordant, the stove-room, 
where a great many pieces are dried at the same time, 
ought to have a free issue for the watery and acetic acid ex- 
halations. The goods ought likewise to be properly ex- 
tended before they are dried, for without this precaution the 
acetic acid would accumulate in the folds, and prevent the 
base of the mordant from combining with the fibres of the 
cloth. The consequence would be white spots in all such 
places, which would render the print unsaleable. When 
a strongly acid mordant has been employed, too much 
pains cannot be bestowed in facilitating its escape from 
the hot flue through which the goods are drawn in the 
drying, for the acetic fumes are capable of affecting the 
surface to such a degree as to cause a white down to appear 
upon the cloth after it is dyed. Fans will be found very 
useful in such cases to blow away the acidulous vapours. 

After these general remarks we proceed to describe the 
processes of each of the five styles of printing above enume- 
rated :— 

I. The chintz or madder style, upon a white ground. 

The following topical colours belong to this head : 1. Black. 
It consists of two quarts of iron liquor, sp. grav. V040 (8° 
Twaddell), thickened with four ounces and a half of starch, 
and four and a half of flour ; the starch being first rubbed 
up with a little of the liquor, then mixed with the flour. 
The old liquor being added, the mixture must be boiled 
over a brisk fire to form the paste, care being taken mean- 
while to stir so as to prevent its being burned by sticking 
to the bottom. The colour is to be poured into an earthen 
pot, over half an ounce of olive oil, and the two are to be 
thoroughly incorporated. 2. Red. — Take two quarts of red 
liquor at sp. grav. 1 033 (SJ° Tw.), eight ounces of starch, 
and tiny* with a little Brazil-wood. Boil for five or six 



minutes, and pour into a pipkin, stirring all the white. 
Different shades of red are obtained by preparing mordants 
of different strengths from the above, thickened either with 
raw or roasted starch. 3. Dark /=to<?.— Take one quart of 
red liquor at 8° Tw., one quart of iron-liquor at (T Tw. • 
Mix, and thicken like black, No. 1. By varying the propor- 
tions of the two liquors any brown tint may he obtained. 
When British gum is employed to thicken reds one pound 
and three-quarters of it are required for every two quarts 
of the liquor; in which case no other tingeing substance is 
needed. 4. Violets. — Take two quarts of iron-liquor of sp. 
grav. 1-007 (U° Tw.), thicken with starch, and tinge with a 
little logwood. These four mordants, for four colours, are 
sometimes applied at once, but where brilliant reds and rose- 
colours are wanted the dark colours must be inserted sepa- 
rately, after the bright ones are raised, by a subsequent pro- 
cess called grounding (filling up the ground of the figures) 
in this country, and rentrures (re-entering additional co- 
lours) in France. 

The goods, after being thus printed by the rollers, the 
hand blocks, or the perrotine, must be hung up in a warm 
chamber for 36 hours at least before having their colours 
brought up in the dye-house. 

The dyeing may be divided into three operations. 1. The 
dunging; 2.themaddering; 3. clearing the madder-grounds. 
The grounded colours will be treated of afterwards. 

1. The dunging is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant though mysterious processes in calico-printing, and 
too much pains cannot be bestowed upon it, since it deter- 
mines in a great measure the success of the madder-dyes. 
Its objects are the following : — 1. to effect the complete com- 
bination of the subsalts with the cloth, and to separate the 
acetic acid which had not been dissipated in the stove-room ; 
2. to dissolve and separate from the cloth a portion of the 
substances used for the thickening, and to wash away at 
the same time the mordants mechanically retained by the 
paste ; 3. to prevent the uncombined part of the mordants, 
as well as the acetic acid, with which the bath becomes 
eventually charged, from re-acting upon the part of the 
mordant combined with the cloth, or from attaching it- 
self to the white ground. Cow-dung, the kind employed, 
affords to chemical analysis the following constituents:— 
I. an animalized fibrous substance, to the amount of ten 
per cent. ; 2. albumen ; 3. animal mucus ; 4. a substance 
resembling bile ; 5. several salts, of which the principal 
are muriate of soda and of ammonia, acetate of ammonia, 
and phosphate of lime ; 6. benzoin, or musk, which gives 
it a peculiar flavour. Among all these ingredients the 
fibrous matter plays the principal part in the dunging of 
prints, from its great affinity for the alumina and the oxide 
of iron ; it seizes them the moment they are diffused in the 
bath, and thereby prevents their being deposited upon the 
parts of the cloth which should remain white. 

The chalk occasionally added to the dung-bath serves to 
neutralize the acids as they are evolved from the mordants ; 
a little carbonate of soda is used in preference by some 
printers. 

For delicate pinks, pale yellows, and cochineal lilacs, a 
bran-bath answers better than one of dung. 

The dung-bath cistern is now made of an oblong rectan- 
gular form, three or four feet wide, four or five feet deep, 
and 12 or 15 feet long. Cast iron is usually employed for 
making the cisterns in this country, and wood for those of 
the continent. It has one range of rollers level with the sur- 
face of the liquor, and another range near the bottom, over 
and under which rollers the expanded cloth is slowly passed 
in a serpentine course, so as to ensure the thorough operation 
of the dung upon it. The rollers revolve by mechanical 
power, the extreme one being double, and placed above the 
cistern like a calender to draw the cloth (which is in webs 
stitched together) continuously through the bath by means of 
a cord tied to its end. One pail of dung is diffused through 
fifty or sixty pails of water. The bath must be replenished 
with dung from time to time, as it gets exhausted by the 
passage of the mordanted goods. The temperature of the 
bath should be maintained at about 150" Fahr. by means 
of a steam-pipe entering at the bottom. The duration of 
dunging is different for different goods, from fifteen to 
twenty minutes being the average time, which is regulated 
by the speed of the disoharging calender rollers. Too high 
a temperature and too much dung are injurious to delicate 
colours, such as the pink* and the yellows; but colours 
thickened with starch require • higher temperature than 
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thorn thiekened with gum. The piece ihould never be 
allowed to itop for • moment in it* progress through the 
bath, for the part in contact with the surface of the water 
would run, and cause a line mark across the elotb. 

The goods must be washed in the dash-wheel, or run 
through a rinsing trough, and then winched through a fresh 
dung-cistern (commonly called a dung-copper) at a lower 
degree of heat than the former, and then washed again. 
Thev are now ready for the dye-bath. 

Madder always contains a free acid, which is more abun- 
dant in some species of the root than in others ; that grown 
in calcareous soils often contains so much chalk as to be suf- 
ficient for neutralising the acid in the bath. The other spe- 
cies requires the addition of a little chalk or carbonate of soda, 
but care must be taken not to add an excess, for that would 
degrade the colour. Madder is the only dye-stuff which can 
saturate mordants so completely as to permit the goods to be 
subjected to other dyeing-baths, such as yellows, olives, &c. 
without losing its brilliancy by these fresh operations. 

Black, red, and chocolate are dyed with madder and 
sumach, but purple with madder alone. Different quantities 
of madder are used according to circumstances, from one 
pound to three pounds and a half per piece of 21 yards, 
the sumaeh being one-eighth of the madder. The goods 
are entered into the automatic-reel batb when the copper 
is cool, the heat being brought up by slow degrees by 
means of internal steam-pipes, or an external Ore, during 
the course of two or three hours, till ebullition begins. The 
boiling is continued sometimes for a quarter of an hour. 
The goods are all the time kept in a state of constant 
motion, down through the liquid bath on one side, up 
through the air and incumbent steam, and down into the 
bath through the other side, there being an open frame of 
wooden spars between them and the two sides of the copper. 
They are then washed and boiled in bran and water for ten 
or fifteen minutes ; indeed if they have much white they 
must be branned a second time or even a third time, to 
clear the ground, and must be washed between each bran- 
ning operation. The whitening is completed by spreading 
the goods upon the grass for a few days, or by passing them 
over a self-acting winch-reel, through a weak solution of 
chloride of lime. 

For strong reds a second maddering is sometimes given. 
In all these dyeing operations too great a length of cloth 
should never be winched over one reel, for it would be left 
too long in the bath, and might get spotted or stained. 
The modem automatio coppers are of an oblong shape, 
semi-cylindrical at bottom; and the revolving axis which 
runs along their ton is mounted with eight or ten reels, 
each of which winches only a few pieces tacked together 
into an endless web. 

Reds and pinks are brightened by being winched for half 
an hour through a soap-bath, at 150° Fahr., containing 
three-quarters of a pound per piece. They are then washed 
in clear water. At other times they are passed for a quarter 
of an hour through a bath containing a little of the solution 
of nitro-muriate of tin, called spirit by the dyers ; and are 
then soaped, and rinsed, and laid out upon the grass ; or 
cleared, as in France for fine colours, with a weak solution 
of chloride of soda. 

The grounding colours, or topieal dyes, employed after 
the maddering, are the following : — 

1. Pencil-blue: to two quarts of water heated to 145° 
Fahr. put eight ounces of indigo, eight ounces of orpiment, 
each in powder, and eight ounces of quicklime. Heat the 
mixture up to the boiling point ; withdraw the vessel from 
the fire, and when its contents are lukewarm, add six ounces 
of subcarbonate of soda (dry) ; stir the whole ingredients 
well together, and let them settle for twenty-four hours. 
The clear liquor being decanted off, is to be thickened with 
one pound of gum tor each two quarts of it in measure. 
This colour was formerly introduced by the pencil ; it is 
now applied by one of the rollers of the calico printing-press. 
Twenty-four hours after receiving this impression, the cloth 
must be rinsed in running water. 

2. Another pencil-blue is made as follows :— take two 
quarts of caustic soda-ley, sp. grav. 1*160 (32° Tw.) heated 
to 145° Fahr., add twelve ounces of hydrate of protoxide of 
tin, and eight ounces of ground indigo. Heat the mixture 
till it boils, removing or applying the heat twice or thrice. 
Lastly, let it cool, and thicken with three pounds of raw 
sugar. The application of this colour requires very nice 
management, Dry, fine ssnd is sometimes dusted over the 



piece as soon as it is printed, to prevent the colour from 
running. If these blues be not skilfully and rapidly intro- 
duced, the tints are liable to differ in different parts of the 
cloth. 

3. The following affords an excellent cylinder blue i«* 
fourteen quarts of caustic-lye, as above ; three pounds and a 
half of indigo; five pounds of hydrate of protoxide of tin. 
Boil the mixture for ten minutes ; take it off the fire ; add 
three pounds of Venice turpentine, and then thicken with 
eleven pounds of pulverized gum. Print on this colour ; let 
it dry fer two days ; wash in the dash-wheel ; and pass the 
goods through a soap-bath, containing a little soda to 
brighten the blue, and take off its grey tint. The turpen- 
tine serves to obstruct the contact of air in the pot with the 
deoxidized indigo, which would spoil it as a dye before ap- 
plication. 

4 . Topical Prussian blue dye : — diffuse through two quart* 
of water eight ounces of starch, boil, and pour into a pipkin. 
Take two ounees and a half of Prussian blue, grind it up 
with three ounces of muriatic acid, and after twenty-four 
hour* dilute with two ounces of water. Mix this prepara- 
tion with the above starch-paste while it is warm. When 
the mixture is cold, add to it four ounces of oxymuriato of 
tin, and pass the whole through a sieve. Goods grounded 
with this colour must be passed merely through the rinsing 
trough. 

Topical yellows are prepared from Persian berries, quer- 
citron, and bi-cromate of potash ; orange from the sub- 
cbromate of lead ; green from nitrate of lead, bi-cromate of 
potash, Prussian blue, and nitrate of zinc. The details of 
their preparation exceed the limits prescribed to this article. 

II. Yellow-dye or Bath. 

For bark-yellows, the same mordant is used as for mad- 
der-reds. The piece, when slightly dunged, is winched in 
the quercitron-bath, heated gradually up to froml30° to 140' 
Fahr. during about an hour. A gold colour is given in the 
following way :— dissolve five pounds of sulphate of iron, and 
one and a half of acetate of lead, in a gallon of water ; mix 
well, and after the precipitated sulphate of lead has subsided 
properly, decant the clear liquor, thicken it with gum, and 
apply the paste by the block or cylinder to the cloth ; ex- 
pose to the air for eight or ten days ; and then winch it 
through a solution of potash thickened a little with lime. 
Whenever the black oxide of iron first precipitated upon the 
cloth begins to turn red, the piece must be removed into a 
rinsing cistern and well washed. Yellows are however now 
given very generally with chrome. For this purpose the fol- 
lowing prescription will serve : — thicken two quart* of water 
with six ounces of starch, pour the paste into a pipkin and 
add to it immediately four ounces of acetate of lead, and 
four ounces of nitrate of lead, both in powder ; mix the in- 
gredients well, and leave the mixture to settle and cool, 
colouring it with a few drops of solution of chromate of 
potash. Print on this paste with the cylinder or the block, 
and pass the goods through a roller dyeing-bath containing 
bi-cromate of potash dissolved in the proportion of two 
ounces per piece ; having first charged the cistern with a 
solution containing half a pound in solution. Then pas* 
them first through the rinsing-rollers, and finally through 
a very dilute muriatic acid to clear up the ground. 

Green printing with chrome may be performed as fol- 
lows : — mix two quarts of caustic soda-lye at 1 • 1 60 sp. gr. 
(32° Tw.) with three ounces of ground indigo and ten 
ouuees of hydrated protoxide of tin. Heat the mixture to 
the boiling point, withdraw it from the fire, and when 
lukewarm add. by slow degrees, a solution of one pound of 
acetate of lead in half a pound of acetic acid of sp. gr. 1050. 
When the effervescence ceases, thicken it with twenty ounce* 
of gum and twenty ounces of roasted starch. Pass the 
mixture through a very fine scarce or sieve. After this 
paste is applied by the cylinder or block, the goods must be 
passed through milk of lime for ten minutes ; then plunged 
for an hour in running water, and well rinsed. They must 
now be passed through a solution of bi-cromate of potash, 
then rinsed, and finally passed through weak acetic acid to 
clear the grounds. They may now be dried and prepared 
for the market. This colour requires for its perfection, that 
the goods be not passed through the bath in too dry a state, 
because the colour would be apt to scale off. Before passing 
them through the padding machine therefor* they should 
be hung up for an hour in a humid atmosphere. 

Madder purple is obtained by the application •** the 
a««tete of iron mordant allowed to act upon the goad* hang 
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up in the air for six or eight days ; and after dunging, and 
passing them through the madder-bath, then branning 
and clearing. 

Cochineal pink is communicated by applying the alumi- 
nous mordant, with the precautions above prescribed, and 
raising the colour in a bath containing about an ounce of 
cochineal for every piece of oloth. Cochineal has a feeble 
affinity fur cotton, and neither needs nor admits any other 
process for clearing the ground except simple washing in 
water. 

Manganese brown— Solution of sulphate or muriate of 
manganese, properly thickened, being printed on, the ca- 
lico is to be dried, and passed through a powerful Caustic 
lye ; from which it must drop into a solution of chloride of 
lime. The manganese is thereby raised to a higher state of 
oxidizement, in which it exercises a pretty strong affinity 
for cotton. In Franco a little tartaric acid is added to the 
solution of muriate of manganese before thickening it with 
gum, of which one pound and a quarter are used for two 
quarts of the~liquid, at a sp. gr. of 1 ■ 075. 

Catechu brown, called carmelite by the French. In one 
gallon of water boil one pound of powdered catechu till the 
liquor is reduced to half its bulk; pass it through a very fine 
sieve ; dissolve in the filtered liquor four ounces of verdigris, 
and let the solution cool. Thicken with fire ounces of starch, 
and while still tepid dissolve in it five ounces of powdered sal 
ammoniac. Print this dye on the goods, and after a few 
days pass through the rinsing apparatus. 

The second stylo of calico-printing consists in giving a 
general dye to the cloth, and discharging portions of the 
ground, which has the effect of producing a number of 
white or variously coloured figures upon it. Discharges are 
of two kinds : the simple, and the compound or mordanted. 

1. Discharge on a Turkey red ground. For the comraui- 
eation of this beautiful fast colour to cotton cloth, see Dyeing. 

The elegant style of simple and mordanted discharges of 
Turkey red cloth was invented many years ago by MM. 
KcBchliu, of Miilhhausen, and introduced into this country by 
Mr. Thomson, of Primrose, near Clitheroe. An excellent 
wbito discharge paste is made by the following prescription: 
dissolve in two quarts of water three-quarters of a pound of 
oxalic acid and a pound and a half of tartaric acid, and add 
to the solution two quarts of lime juiee concentrated to sp. 
gr. 1 *230 (46° Tw.) Thicken with six pounds of pipe-clay 
and three pounds of gum. This is to be applied with the 
block or the cylinder-machine. The piece after being dried 
is passed through a bath of solution of chloride of lime of the 
following construction : — 

A cistern of wood, frequently lined either with lino or 
lead, about five feet square, and six feet deep, is furnished 
with a square wooden frame-work, bearing a series of pa- 
rallel rollers in two ranges from top to bottom ; which frame 
may be let down into the cistern, and lifted out at pleasure 
by the help of a pulley and counterpoised cord. The cistern 
is to be filled with a solution of chloride of lime, having a 
specific gravity of about 1 '040 (2' Tw.), and a proper deco- 
louring force by the indigo test. Before entering the 
goods, the bath should be stirred up a little. The calico- 
pieces, stitched together lengthwise, are now by means of 
a guiding-cord led serpent-like over the • respectire rollers 
in horizontal planes, and are drawn through by a pair of 
squeezing-rollers at the opposite side to that where they en- 
tered. The cloth should be exposed to the aetion of the 
chloride liquor during a space of three minutes, by the 
equable motion of the drawing-rollers ; and on its escape 
from them should be allowed to fall into a cistern of water, 
or be passed through the rinsing apparatus. 

Common madder reds and pinks are discharged in an- 
other way. The goods are passed through the acetate 
of alumina liquor in the trough of the padding-machine, 
called foulard by the French, whereby they are prepared 
for the madder-bath. Tliey are dried, and then impressed 
with the discharge paste by means of the engraved block or 
cylinder. This paste consists of concentrated lime-juice 
properly thickened with pipe-clay and gum. Sometimes a 
little tartaric acid is added, or even bisuiphate of potash for 
the 6ake of economy. This mordant is also sometimes ap- 
plied before passing the cloth through the padding-machine ; 
a practice supposed to produce tho clearest whites, as the 
mordant in this case is never suffered to attach itself to the 
places intended to be white. If cloth so treated be subjected 
to dyeing in the madder-copper, its ground will come out 
red; if in the madder and logwood-copper, it will come out 



reddish brown j if in the cochineal, it will com* out a beau- 
tiful pink ; and in the logwood alone, a chocolate ; with log 
wood and galls, blaok. 

If, after applying the above discharge-paste by the block 
or cylinder, the goods be padded with iron-liquor or a mix- 
ture of iron and aluminous liquor, on dyeing them up 
in the madders, or other coppers, prints with various dark 
grounds will be obtained, enlivened by white figures. The 
best discharges upon manganese or bronze grounds consist 
of the acidulous nitro-muriatic solution of tin, or salt of tin. 
To two quarts of water, made into a paste with nine ounces 
of wheaten flour, add, when cold, from half a pound to a 
pound of muriate of tin crystals, according to the depth of 
the manganese tint to be discharged. 

Compound discharges not only remove the mordant from 
the ground wherever they are applied, but introduce a new 
mordant upon the discharged points, so as to lay the founda- 
tion for these points receiving peculiar colours in the subse- 
quent dyeing or padding operations. When mordanted goods 
are intended for the discharge process, they should not be 
much exposed to the air, as the mordant becomes thereby 
of too fixed a nature to be completely removed. Nor should 
they be washed out before the piece receives the discharge ; 
for it ought to be kept in mind, that passing tho goods 
through either the dung-bath or even chalk and water, 
tends to fix the mordant too firmly for the perfect action of 
the discharge. After receiving the discharge-paste from 
the block or cylinder, the goods should be hung up in a cool 
place ; for if suspended in a hot chamber the effect of the 
discharge will be impaired. After exposure for about 24 
hours, more or less, according to the nature of the dis- 
charge, they must be subjected, at the rinsing-roller ma- 
chine, to water heated to about 140° Fahrenheit, and mixed 
with a little chalk or carbonate of soda, just enough to 
saturate the acidulous washings. They are then washed in 
cold water, next dunged, and finally dyed up in the proper 
copper. 

Violet ground with red-und-white figures.— Pad with 
very weak iron-liquor ; dry moderately ; print on the cloth 
with the one cylinder of the two-colour machine the red 
liquor mordant properly acidulated with concentrated lime 
juice of specific gravity 1*240 (48° Tw.), and with the 
other cylinder the discharge-paste strengthened with tarta- 
ric and oxalio acids. After drying, rinse the goods through 
ohalky water ; dung, and dye in the madder copper, and 
clear them as already prescribed. 

Orey ground with pink figures. — Tho grey is first given 
with decoction of galls and nitrate of iron, applied the one 
after the other. The discharge-paste is made by thicken- 
ing two quarts of a strong decoction of Brazil-wood or 
peach-wood with nine ounces of flour, and adding to tho 
paste when cold ten ounces of solution of tin, made by dis- 
solving salt (muriate) of tin in twice its weight of muriatic 
acid. 

Chrome-yellow discharge upon Turkey-red ground.—' 
Take 2 quarts of lime-juice of specific gravity 1*09; dissolve 
in it 2 lbs. of tartaric acid, 2 lbs. of nitrate of lead ; thicken 
with 3 lbs. ofpipeclay and li lbs. of gum, each previously 
pulverized. Tinge the mixture with a little chromate of 
potash, to indicate its nature. Most mordants are faintly 
coloured for that purpose. After applying this paste as 
above prescribed for the white discharge, pass the goods 
through the bath of chloride of lime, and rinse ; then pad 
with bi-chromate of potash, which converts into a brilliant 
yellow all the figures to which the discharge-paste has been 
applied. 

Green discharge of Turkey-red ground. — To the above 
discharge for chrome-) ellow add 12 ounces of Prussian 
blue colour, prepared by mixing 5 lbs. of Prussian blue in 
powder with 6 lbs. of muriatic acid, and diluting the mix- 
ture after 24 hours' digestion with 4 lbs. of water. 

Bi chromate of potash may be employed as a discharge. 
After having dyed the goods in the indigo vat, they are to be 
padded in a bath of hi chromate of potash, containing from 

1 oz. to l$oz. of the crystals per quart, according to the 
depth of the blue to be discharged. Dry in the shade with- 
out heat, and print on the following discharge :— dissolve in 

2 quarts of water I lb. of oxalic acid, 8 oz; of tartaric acid, 
ana thicken the solution with 3 lbs. of pipe-clay and H lb. 
of gum, adding to the whole 4 oz. of muriatic acid. After 
this ptfJte is printed on, the goods must be rinsed through 
chalky water heated to IW Fahrenheit, then washed in 
clear water, and passed through very dilute sulpjmrio acid. 
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The bi-ehromate acts here a similar part to chloride of lime, 
for wherever the roller applies the acidulous paste there is 
an immediate white discharge, with the disengagement of a 
peculiar odour. 

III. Resist Pattet. — This name in England, and reterva 
in France, is given to the substances which possess the pro- 
perty of counteracting the indigo-vat dye, in the spots to 
which they are applied to cloth. They have been divided 
into four classes :— those of a fatty nature ; those with a 
basis of metallic salts ; the coloured reserves, capable of 
communicating different colours in the course of their ap- 
plication ; and lastly, mordant reserves, which form the 
lapis lazuli style. The first are used only in silk-printing. 

After printing on the resist pastes, the goods should be 
hung up in rather a damp than a dry atmosphere. 

White retist for deep blue, to be applied by the cylinder.— 
Dissolve in 3 quarts of water li lb. of acetate of copper in 
crystals, and 5 lbs. of sulphate of copper, adding thereafter 
3 lbs. of acetate of lead ; thicken with .5 lbs. of gum, and 
add to the whole 5 lbs. of sulphate of lead. Print on with 
this paste ; hang up for two days, and dip it during two 
hours, by repeated immersions, in the blue-vat. Finally, 
pass through very dilute sulphuric acid to clear up the 
white figures. 

Chrome-yellow resist. — Dissolve in two quarts of water 
1} lb. of nitrate of lead, \ lb. of the acetate of copper (vul- 
garly called distilled verdigris) ; add to the solution one pint 
or nearly so of a saturated solution of subacetate of lead ; 
thicken with 1} lb. of gum and 3 lbs. of pipe-clay. Tritu- 
rate the whole together, and pass through a sieve. 

After printing on this resist paste, the goods must be 
hung up for two days, and then dipped in the proper blue- 
vat ; for the composition of which see Dyeing. Steep the 
goods in water for half an hour, then rinse out slightly, 
and pass through a trough 12 pailsful of tepid water holding 
half a pound of soda crystals in solution. Turn over for a 
quarter of an hour, and rinse again. Now pass the goods 
for half an hour through a solution of bi-chromate of pot- 
ash, containing 5 oz. for every piece ; rinse ; and, in order 
to separate the paste, pass through muriatic acid largely 
diluted with water, till the yellow hue comes fully out. 
Wash and dry. 

The Lapit Lazuli style, Resist for a full- bodied red. — 
Dissolve in two quarts of red liquor, specific gravity 1 *09, 
2 oz. of corrosive sublimate, and thicken with 2 lbs. of pipe- 
clay and 1 lb. of gum, adding 4 oz. of olive oil. This and 
other coloured reserves are to be printed upon the cloth 
with the three or four-coloured calico-machine ; four days 
thereafter give the pieces, at different periods often minutes 
each, successive dips in the blue-vat of the desired hue, 
with alternate exposure of them in the air also of ten mi- 
nutes, according to the blue tint in demand. Rinse in a 
stream of water for half an hour. 

Into a copper nearly filled with water put two pailsful of 
bran ; make the contents boil ; then add cold water to lower 
the temperature to 180° Fahrenheit. Enter the goods, and 
winch them during twenty minutes in the bran-liquor; 
remove and rinse them ; pass them next through a trough 
containing sixteen gallons of water acidulated with three 
quarts of vinegar, and thereafter wash to prepare for the 
maddering, which is to be done with the precautions already 
prescribed, taking care not to raise the heat of the madder- 
copper above 190° Fahrenheit. The lapis style of goods 
must be finished with a bath of bran and exposure on the 
grass, twice or oftener alternated if necessary, to bring out 
the lustre of the colours. A little soap-water aids in the 
brightening. 

Though China blues differ in their principle of applica- 
tion, they may be considered most conveniently under this 
head. The blue colour is prepared by grinding 1 6 lbs. of 
indigo, 3} lbs. of orpiment, 22 lbs. of copperas, with 5$ gal- 
lons of water, in the common indigo mill during three days. 
A part of this paste is to be thickened with strong gum- 
water in successive degrees of dilution, and a part of it pre- 
served unmixed. Take three different shades of blue, the 
darkest being thickened with starch, and the pale with 
gum. and apply them by the cylinders of the three-colour 
machine. Hang up the pieces for two days in an airy 
place not too dry, and then proceed to dip them as follows : — 
three cisterns must be charged ; the first with 300 lbs. of 
lime for 600 pails of water ; the second with a solution of 
sulphate of iron (green copperas), at a density of 1*048 
<H Twad.) ; the third with a solution of caustic soda lye, 



at a density of 1 ' 055 (11 Twad.), prepared from soda crystals 

and quicklime with water. The pieces being stretched on 
the frames, are to be dipped into the vat No. 1, and left 
there for ten minutes ; they are then withdrawn, and allowed 
to drip during five minutes. They are now dipped in vat 
No. 2, for ten minutes, and taken out to drip for five mi- 
nutes. The following table will place the series of opera- 
tions in a clear light. 



Dip la the v»t. 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 



During ten minutei. 
* * 



* • 
» * 

* * 

* * 

* * 

* * 

* * 



Drip for St* minutei. 

* * 

* * 

* * 

* ♦ 
» * 

* * 

* • 

* * 

* • 

* * 



In the dipping of China blues care should be taken to 
swing the frames during the operation. After the last dip, 
the frame with the piece upon it must be immersed in a 
fourth vat, charged with sulphuric acid of specific gravity 
1-027 (5} Twad.). The object of this immersion is to re- 
move the oxide of iron deposited upon the surface of the 
cloth in its successive passages through the lime and cop- 
peras vats. It is next exposed for an hour to a stream of 
water, and finished by the action of a tepid bath of sulphuric 
acid of specific gravity 1 ' 027. The blues are afterwards en~- 
livened by a feeble soap bath, at a heat of 145° Fahrenheit. 

The theory of China blues is one of the most beautiful 
developments of modern chemistry. The indigo and sul- 
phate of iron imprinted at first on the cloth exercise no 
mutual action upon each other till the cloth is plunged into 
the lime-water vat. Here a portion of the sulphate of iron is 
decomposed, and its protoxide is rendered free to de-oxidize 
the indigo, and to render it soluble in the lime-water. In 
this dissolved state its particles can penetrate the textile 
tissue, combine with its filaments, and on exposure to the 
air become a fixed insoluble blue. On dipping the cloth 
into the second copperas vat a new layer of oxide of iron is 
formed on the whole of its surface, which oxide operates 
only on the indigo spots, de-oxidizing another portion of the 
indigo, which becoming soluble is removed at the second dip 
into the lime-vat By these alternations successive deposits 
of oxide of iron and sulphate of lime ensue, for the separation 
of which from the cloth the frame needs to be agitated in 
the lime-vat. In the copperas vat, on the contrary, the 
frame should be kept motionless, to favour the deposition of 
as much oxide of iron as possible upon the indigo points. 
From these circumstances we may account for the accidents 
which frequently befall the China blue process in unskilful 
hands. The blues sometimes scale off, from the paste being 
dried too bard before the goods are dipped. When the 
temperature of the vat-liquors is too low, the blues get a 
grey tint, and are always dull. 

IV. Steam- Colours. — This modern style combines with 
the beauty of colour such a degree of solidity as can be ob- 
tained only by the madder copper. An example will illus- 
trate the mode of procedure. The goods are to be padded 
in the following mordant at a sp. grav. of 1*047. In 30 
gallons of boiling water dissolve 30 lbs. of alum, 5 lbs. of 
dry carbonate of soda, and 15 lbs. of acetate of lead. After 
mixture _ and subsidence, draw off the supernatant acetate 
of alumina. After being padded, the goods are to be dried 
over the hot flue, and, after being hung up three days, they 
are to be washed in chalky water at 133° Fahr., then rinsed 
in dear water and dried. The goods should be smoothed 
by the calender before being printed. 

Preparation of mordant for steam-colour : — 

Dissolve in 7 gallons of boiling water 10 lbs. of alum, 
5 lbs. of acetate of lead, and 20 oz. of sal ammoniac. Let 
the mixture settls and decant the supernatant liquor, of 
sp. gravity 1*075. Thicaen witn gum. 

Black figures are given by printing-on the following 
paste. In two quarts of strong decoction of logwood, thick- 
ened with 8 oz. of starch, dissolve, while tepid, 2 oz. of 
sulphate of iron. Pour into a pipkin containing 1 oz. of 
olive oil ; stir, and when it is cold, add 4 oz. of nitrate of 
iron containing a little acetate. 

Full-bodied Red.— Thicken % quarts of a strong decoction 
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f peach -wood by boiling 8 oz. of starch in it; when cold, 
dd 12 oz. of solution of nitro-muriate of tin. 

Steam- Blue by Prussiate of Iron. — In 1 quart of water 
issolve 3 oz. of oxalic acid, or 3J oz. of tartaric ; and in 
nother quart dissolve 6 oz. of prussiate of potash. Mix 
hese two solutions, let them settle during 24 hours, decant 
lie clear supernatant liquor, and thicken it with 1J lb. of 
;um. 

Steam-Green paste is prepared by adding to the preceding 
ilue a strong decoction of Persian berries, mixed with the 
bove aluminous mordant containing sal ammoniac, and 
trickened. The proportions of the yellow and blue pastes 
letermine the shade of green. 

The supernatant liquid of the blue formula contains 
erro cyanic acid, convertible, by the steam-heat and the 
igency of the vegetable acid, jnto Prussian blue, which 
Lxea on the cloths. 

Lemon-Yellow. — Two quarts of a decoction of Persian 
>erries, made from 2 lbs. of berries, 2 quarts of the above 
nordant with sal ammoniac, thickened with 3 lbs. of gum. 

The goods, after having one or more of these or other such 
•-olours printed on them with the cylinder machine, should 
)e suspended for two days in a chamber of a temperature 
lot exceeding 88° Fahr. The colours are afterwards raised 
ind fixed by the application of dry steam ; for any aqueous 
condensation would spoil the prints. There are five kinds 
>f apparatus for applving steam in steam-colour printing. 
I . The column or cylinder ; 2. the lantern ; 3. the cask ; 
\. the steam-chest; and 5. the chamber. We shall content 
jurselves with describing the column, as it is most generally 
ised in this country. It is a hollow cylinder of copper from 
wo to six inches in diameter, and about forty-five inches in 
ength, perforated along its whole surface with small holes 
tbout one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, and one quarter 
>f an inch apart. To tbe lower end of the column a circular 
plate is soldered of about nine inches diameter, which serves 
to prevent the cloth coiled round the cylinder from falling 
down from it. The bottom of the hollow cylinder is termi- 
nated by a tube one inch wide, which fits tight into the 
socket of an iron chest beneath it, into whose side the steam- 
pipe of supply enters. The water condensed from the steam 
is also received into that chest, and may be run off by means 
of a stop-cock near its bottom. In some columns the steam 
is admitted at the top, and the condensed water is allowed 
to run off by a small syphon tube at the bottom. The goods 
printed with the above steam-colours and properly dried are 
lapped tight round this hollow cylinder and covered ex- 
teriorly with an envelope of strong cotton cloth, blanket- 
stuff, or flannel. The steam is then let on, and continued 
for 20 or 30 minutes, according to the nature of the dyes. 
The steam being stopped, the printed goods are rapidly un- 
rolled from tho column while still hot, lest any condensation 
of vapour should take place to stain them. 

V. Spirit-Colour* are brilliant, but fugitive ; they consist 
generally of decoctions of dye-woods, mixed with nitro- 
muriate or muriate of tin. The following red will serve as 
an example. Thicken two quarts of decoction of peach- 
wood with four ounces of starch ; dissolve in the paste while 
hot four ounces of alum ; add to the mixture when cold four 
ounces of oxymnriate (perchloride) of tin, and two drams of 
sulphate of copper. 

This and such colours are applied by the two, three, or 
four-coloured printing machine, and passed through a dry- 
ing room slightly heated. The goods are next tenderly 
rinsed in running water; afterwards washed, and dried 
quickly, but with a moderate heat. 

Though this article has extended much beyond the limits 
originally proposed, it has left untouched a vast variety of 
subjects "in this the most interesting, curious, and refined 
of all the chemical arts. 

CALICUT, a seaport town in the province of Malabar, 
in 11° 15' N. lat., and 75° 50' E. long. Calicut was the 
first Indian port visited by Vasco do Gama in 1498. Tbe 
name of the place is properly Colieodu. Dr. Hamilton 
(Buchanan) gives the following account of the origin of 
this name : — ' When Cheruman Permal (the first monarch 
of Malabar) had divided that country among his nobles, 
and had no principality remaining to bestow on the ancestor 
of tbe Tamuri, he gave that chief his sword, with all the 
territory in which a cock crowing at a small temple in tbe 
town could be heard. This formed the original dominions 
of the Tamuri, and was called Colieodu, or the cock-crow- 
ing. This place continued to be the chief residence of the 



Tamuri rajahs until the Mussulman invasion, and became 
a very flourishing city, owing to the success that its lords 
had in war, and the encouragement which they gave to 
commerce.' * 

In 1766 the town was taken by Hyder Ali, when he en- 
larged the fort. His son Tippoo afterwards destroyed both 
the fort and the town, and removed the inhabitants to 
Nelluru, the name of which place he changed to Furruck- 
abad. When the province of Malabar was conquered by 
the English, in 1 790, the former inhabitanto of Calicut re- 
turned to their old abode. Before its destruction by Tippoo 
the town contained between 6000 and 7000 houses. Towns 
in India are very speedily established ; and in 1800 Calicut 
again contained more than 5000 houses. The inhabitants 
are mostly Moplays, who are of Arab descent and profess 
Mohammedanism. 

The manufacture of cotton goods was formerly carried on 
here to a great extent and furnished a considerable supply 
of those goods to Europe ; but at this time the manufacture 
is so far fallen off that the greater part of the clothing used 
in the country is imported. The exports now consist prin- 
cipally of coco-nuts, betel-jnuts, pepper, ginger, turmeric, 
teak-wood, sandal-wood, cardamoms, and wax. The town 
is 129 miles S.W. of Seringapatam. travelling distance. 

(Rennell's Memoir of a Mao of Hindustan ; Mill s His- 
tory of British India ; Dr. Hamilton (Buchanan's) Jour- 
ney through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar.) 

calidAsa. is the name of one of the most admired 
Indian poets. Hardly anything is known concerning the 
circumstances of his life. A tradition, very generally be- 
lieved in India, makes him one of tbe nine gems or distin- 
guished poets, who lived at the court of king Vicramaditva. 
If by this name the same sovereign is to be understood 
from whose reign (B.C. 56) the years of the Samvat aira 
are counted, CalidSsa must have flourished about the middle 
of the century preceding the commencement of our ajra. 
Another king of the name VicramSditya ascended the 
throne in a.d. 191, and a third in a.d. 441 ; and several 
considerations, especially the highly-polished style in which 
the works attributed to CalidSsa are written, favour tho 
assumption that tbe poet lived under VicramSdiha II. 
At all events our author must be distinguished from a poet 
of the same name who lived in the twelfth century at rile 
court of RajS Bhoja, the sovereign of Dhara. The Nalo- 
daya, a Sanscrit poem on the subject of the story of Naia 
and Daraayanti, from the MahdbhSrata, written in an ex- 
ceedingly forced and artificial style, full of rhymes and 
plays upon the sound of words, to which the name of Calidasa 
is affixed, should probably be attributed to the Cdliddsu of 
Raja Bhdja's court. Persons who are at all conversant 
with tho literature of tbe Hindus must be aware of the 
almost total absence of all historical records in the Sanscrit 
language, and will not therefore be surprised at our being 
as yet unable to offer anything beyond a guess as to tbe 
epoch indicated by the tradition concerning the greatest 
poet that India ever produced. Further inquiries will 
doubtless throw additional light upon the subject; and 
it is to be hoped that when Sanscrit literature shall have 
been drawn to light and critically examined to a greater 
extent than has hitherto been done, a chain of internal 
evidence will be formed, sufficiently strong to determine the 
relative age and, approximatively, the date to be assigned 
to the principal extant works written in Sanscrit. 

But however imperfect in these respects our information 
about CalidSsa muy be, we possess in his works abundant 
evidence of the power of his genius. We do not hesitate 
to pronounce him the most universal, the least constrained 
by national peculiarities, not merely of all Indian, but of 
all Asiatic poets with whose works we are acquainted : and 
to this elevated tone of his mind, which while seeming to 
breathe the purely human air of Greece, yet retains all the 
quickness and glow of feeling, all tho vividness of descrip- 
tion and imagery of the Hindu, must in our opinion be 
mainly attributed the undivided admiration with which 
the translation of his drama, Sacuntala, by Sir William 
Jones (the first work that made known the name of Cali- 
dSsa to Europeans), has been everywhere received. Thin 
translation appeared for the first time at Calcutta in 1 789, 
but was soon reprinted in England, and was from tbe 
English, at an early period, retranslated into several other 
languages of Europe. We may particularly notice the 
German translation by GeorgeForster, who appended to \% 
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a glossary explanatory of the allusions to Indian mythology, 
natural history, &c. The popularity which the play Bas 
acquired on the continent is attested by the fact that several 
attempts have been made to adapt it to the stage. In 1 830 
the Sanscrit text of Sacuntala was published at Paris from 
a MS. belonging to the Bibliothiyue du Roi by the late 
Professor A. L. Chezy, with an original French translation ; 
and upon this edition is founded a new translation into 
German by M. Hirzel, Zurich, 1833, 8vd., in which the 
various metres of the text are imitated. Both Sir William 
Jones's translation and Chezy's edition have however been 
lately found to exhibit the work of Calidasa according to the 
interpolated shape in which it is now current in Bengal. 
This discovery was made by Mr. Hermann Bruckhaus, of 
Leipzig, who, in 1 835, examined and collated the nume- 
rous MSS. of the drama in the library .of the East India 
Company, and in the private collection of Professor H. H. 
Wilson at Oxford, and to whom we .hope we may soon be 
indebted for a new edition of the play according to the un- 
adulterated text, in which it has been preserved by the 
Benares school of Pundits. 

We must confine ourselves to a mere enumeration of the 
other principal works of CSlidSsa. Besides Sacuntalft we 
possess two other dramatic poems attributed to him, — 
Vicram6rvast, founded uoon an antient Indian legend of 
the loves of king Jur6ravas and Urvast, a celestial nymph 
(translated by H. H. Wilson, in his Hindu Theatre ; the text 
printed at Calcutta in 1 830, and critically re-edited with a 
Latin translation by Lenz, Berlin, 1833, 'I to), and Dbur- 
tasamagama. a burlesque piece, a* yet inedited. The MSgha 
duta, or * Cloua-messenger,' a lyrical poem of only 116 
stanzas, contains the complaints of a demigod banished to 
earth, who entreats a passing cloud to convey an affectionate 
message to his wife. It was edited with a translation into 
English verse and with notes by H. H. Wilson, Calcutta, 
1813, 4to. The Raghu Vansa is a narrative poem in celebra- 
tion of the family of Raghu, in which Rama, the hero of the 
RimSyana, and as the incarnation of Vishnu an object of 
great veneration with the Hindus, was born : it has been 
edited, with a Latin translation, by Stenzler, London, 1833, 
4to., and with a Sanscrit prose paraphrase by tho pundits 
of Fort William at Calcutta, 1832, 8vo. The Cumdra 
Sambhava is another epic poem designed to celebrate the 
birth of Cumara, the son of Parvati; but it appears that 
either it never was completed, or that it bas not been pre- 
served entire, for at present it closes with PSrvati's wedding. 
An edition and translation of this work by Stenzler is an- 
nounced as preparing for publication under the auspices of 
the London Oriental Translation Fund. Part of the first 
eanto is given in Sanscrit and English, and with interesting 
annotations by (we believe) the Rev. Dr. Mill, of Calcutta, 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for July, 
1833, pp. 329-368. A short didactic poem on prosody, ex- 
hibiting the most common sorts of metre, and called Sruta- 
bodha, is likewise attributed to Calidasa. 

CALIDRIS. [Charadriad*.] 

CALIFORNIA is situated on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, and forms the N.W. portion of the United States of 
Mexico. It consists of two parts, Lower California, a penin- 
sula, divided from the mainland by the Gulf of California, 
and extending from the Cape of 8. Lucas (22° 46' N. lat.) to 
the N. extremity of the Gulf (about 32° N. lat.) ; and Upper 
California, which comprehends the whole coast extending 
farther N. to 42° 30' N. lat., where it borders on that part 
of the United States which lies on the Columbia River. 

Lower California may be considered as one continuous 
mass of high, bare, and steep rocks, with numerous ravines 
intersecting them. With the exception of two or three 
places, it hardly contains any level ground that can be called 
a valley. Nearly all the places which contain a small tract 
of cultivable ground are on the E. declivity of tho moun- 
tains : the western side generally sinks with a steep descent 
to ihe shores of the Pacific. Towards the northern extremity 
of the Gulf, from about 30° N. lat, the mountains recede to 
a considerable distance from the shore, and leave a large 
tract of Hat country between them and the sea ; but this 
surface, being composed of fine sand, is entirely sterile. 

The bareness of the rocks is chiefly owing to the climate, 
which is exceedingly dry and hot. Only the southern 
portion has the annual rains, which last for six weeks, 
or two months, in September and October. At Loreto 
taoout 25° 30' N, lat.) it does not rain every year, but 
only at intervals of from five to six years, when the rains 



descend in great abundance, but do not last for a lent 
time. Farther north it never rains, at least so far as is 
known. The heat is excessive. The thermometer is known 
to rise to 100° Fahrenheit, and even 110° and more, which 
however is probably caused in part from the reverberation 
of the sun's rays from the bare rocks. We are not informed 
how lew the thermometer descends, but probably never 
much below 80°. Lower California may consequently be 
considered one of the hottest countries of America. 

Earthquakes are not known ; but there is a volcano near 
28 s N. lat., in a group of mountains eahed Castres Virgines. 

The vegetation is very scanty. The number of trees is 
small, but some of them are valuable, such as the mesquito 
tree, on whose leaves cattle feed when there is no grass, 
which happens very frequently. The bark of some is used 
for tanning, and others produce edible fruits, which grow 
very well in the hot and dry valleys, especially figs, quinces, 
olives, dates, and vines, which 'have been introduced by 
the Spaniards. A good sort of wine is made. In a few 
places Indian corn, mandioca, and some other plants, are 
cultivated; but the produce of these spots is not suffi- 
cient for the consumption of the scanty population, and 
therefore Indian corn and wheat are brought from the 
mainland and exchanged for fruit, spirits, soap, salt, pearls, 
and tortoise-shells. 

. Cattle, horses, and mules are rather numerous in propor- 
tion to the population. They pasture on the mountains 
when grass is to be found, and at other times feed on the 
leaves of the mesquito-tree. Hogs are still more numerous, 
and fatten upon snakes. Among the wild animals are 
wolves, foxes, deer, and different kinds of goats, of which 
one, called berenda, is distinguished by enormous horns, 
and resembles the mouflon (ovis Ammun) of Sardinia. 
Ground-squirrels, rattle-snakes, lizards, and scorpions 
abound. 

The mineral riches are very inconsiderable. Only one 
mine is worked, about ten or twelve miles N.W. of La Paz, 
where gold is extracted, but the metal is not abundant. 
It is supposed that the western declivity of the mountains 
contains a considerable quantity of minerals, but if this be * 
the case, they will probably never be worked, as this part 
of the peninsula is quite uninhabitable. 

Though Lower California was discovered by Hernando 
de Grixalva in 1534, no settlement was formed by the 
Spaniards before 1698, when the Jesuits established them' 
selves here, and began to collect the wandering Indians 
into their missions, and to convert them. But the popula- 
tion was of course very scanty, and so it is still. All the 
inhabitants of the eighteen missions probably do not exceed 
4000, and perhaps about an equal number live out of tho 
limits of the missions. The Indians belong to several tribes, 
of which the Pericues, Monquis, and Colimies are the most 
known. They speak different languages, and go nearly 
naked. 

Loreto is considered the capital of Lower California. It 
stands in a valley about 2000 or 3000 feet wide, and sur- 
rounded by wild and sterile mountains, of which La Giganta 
(the giantess) perhaps rises to 5000 feet. The valley con* 
tains only the town, which is small, and inhabited by about 
250 persons ; and two gardens, which belong to the com* 
mumty, and whose fruits supply the principal article of 
trade. Its anchorage is open to the winds from N.N.W. 
and S.E. 

In the vicinity of La Paz, farther to the south, is a con- 
siderable quantity of cultivated land, and the gold mine 
of S. Antonio. At this place fruit and vegetables of excel* 
lent quality are raised. Its whole population is about 
2000. The harbour of Pichiluigo, which lies ne»r La Paz, 
is good, but only small vessels can enter it, the water 
being shallow. 

Upper California, in its western districts, which are the 
only parts known, in some degree resembles Lower California. 
The E. boundary-line of this country is not determined, but, 
according to the prevailing opinion of the Mexicans, ft ex- 
tends E. as far as the range of the Rocky Meunfains, near 
1 09° W. long. Its W. point, Cape Mendocino, is about 
1 24° W. long. Thus this country would extend towards its 
N. extremity (40° N. lat.) nearly 800 miles from E. to W., 
and nearly as much from S. to N. But within these boun* 
daries extensive countries are comprised, which so far from 
being settled by whites, are hardly visited by them, and 
are nearly unknown to geographers. Tins observation ap» 
plies especially to all those wide-spreading countries which 
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ix tend along the numerous branches of the Rio Colorado. 
They nave only been seen by a few wandering missionaries, 
rho have given very unsatisfactory accounts of them. Even 
be mountain-range which bounds the basin of the Rio Co- 
Drado on the W. is so little known as to its extent and direc- 
ion, that it cannot be laid down on a map. To the W. of this 
hain extends a sandy desert, from the N. extremity of the 
Julf of California to the northern boundary of Mexico (42° 
:o'), consequently about 700 miles in length. Its breadth 
tt the southern extremity is about 100 miles, but it grows 
t'ider as it advances N., and may in some places be 200 
niles and more across. Our information is limited to that 
mrtion of Upper California which, lying between this desert 
ind the shores of the Pacific, extends about 120 or 150 
niles inland. 

The mountain masses which constitute the peninsula of 
Lower California extend undivided as far N. as 34° N. lat. 
o the snow-capped peak of S. Bernardino, whose height 
ia» not yet been determined. North of this summit the 
noun tains divide into two great ranges, both of which run 
M.W., and include between them the extensive valley of 
he Tule Lakes. The chain, which runs on the N.E. of 
:he valley and divides it from the .great desert, rises to a 
{reat height, a considerable part of it being covered with 
mow all the year round, which, between 36° and 37° N. lat., 
mplies an elevation of about 10,000 feet above the level of 
he sea. But, except this circumstance, we are entirely 
macquainted with these mountains, It is supposed that at 
19° N. lat. they decline to the N.E., and join the Rocky 
fountains in 40° or thereabouts. The range which ex- 
;ends to the S.W. of the valley of the Tule Lakes, and 
livides it from the soabord, has its principal chain close to 
he valley, but several ridges branch off from it to the W., 
md thus form a number of longitudinal valleys, which are 
generally of very moderate width. The moat remarkable is 
that ridge which branches off near S. Ines (35° N. lat.), and 
separates the Rio Buenaventura, or the Monterey river, 
from the coast. The mountains on the S.W. of the Tule 
Lakes terminate at the S.E. extremity of the bay of S. 
Francisco. 

The two Tule Lakes occupy a considerable portion of the 
valley, extending about 100 miles in length, but their width 
is not known. At the end of the dry season they have so 
little wa»r, that they are fordable at several places. Shortly 
after the rains, and whenever the snow ou the adjacent 
mountains is melting, these lakes discharge a considerable 
volume of water by the river, which falls into the most S.E. 
corner of the Bay of S. Francisco ; but after the vernal 
equinox the quantity of water thus discharged is very incon- 
siderable. The mountains which enclose the valley on the 
S.W. seem to advance close to the banks of the lakes ; but 
those on the N.E. are at some distance, so that a tract of 
level or undulating land lies between them. This tract 
seems to be fertile, but is not yet cultivated, no agricultural 
establishment having been formed here. 

The only settled part lies along the coast, the missions 
being nearly all within one day's journey from it. The 
settlements are generally not extensive, the valleys being 
in general narrow, and the mountains which enclose them 
too steep to be cultivated, though they supply pasture 
for a considerable part of the year. The most extensive 
valley is that of S. Gabriel, which is above 30 mile* long, 
and of considerable width to the W., where it approaches 
the coast, and joins on each side the plains of S. Fernando 
and S. Luis Rey. The mountains are separated from the 
coast by a tract covered with low sand-hills, which in some 
places extend many miles inland. 

The country about the Bay of S. Francisco seems to be 
the best portion of Upper California. Its soil is doubtless 
inferior to that of the valley of S. Gabriel, but the cultivable 
land occupies a much greater extent along the banks of the 
three rivers S. Joaquin, Jesus Maria, and Rio Sacramento, 
which fall into the bay. But the settlements in this part 
are not yet numerous. 

Upper California partakes more of a cold than of a warn 
climate. The rainy season is from November to Fe- 
bruary. The rain is abundant in the northern districts, 
but decreases in quantity farther 8.: at S. Diego, the 
southernmost of the missions, probably no rain at all falls, 
as in the N. of Lower California. The winter is much 
milder than in the same latitude oa the E. coast of Ame- 
rica. It does not appear that the Tule Lakes are ever 
covered with ice, nor is frost frequent in toe v alleys, though 



the surrounding heights are covered with snow for a few 
months. "The summer is very dry, no rain falling at all, 
except at Monterey, where there are sometimes, but rarely, 
slight showers. The heat is great, and the thermometer 
probably rises to 80° and more ; but exact observations are 
wanting. On the banks of the Rio Colorado, at the ex- 
tremity of the sandy desert, Dr. Coulter observed the ther- 
mometer rise to 140" in the open air. 

The surface of Upper California being mostly covered 
with rocky mountains contains a very small proportion of 
arable land, but where the soil is arable it is usually rich. 
Maize and wheat are extensively cultivated : the former 
yields from seventy to eighty-fold, and the latter about 
seventeen-fold. Vines,' and all kinds of fruit-trees that 
have been tried, thrive remarkably well, though they are 
sometimes destroyed by the locusts, which appear to breed 
along the coast in the sand-hills, and are carried inland by 
the strong N.W. winds. Most of the vegetables of Europe, 
especially the leguminous vegetables, grow well about the 
Bay of S. Francisco. 

Black cattle form the principal article of produce. -Though 
they were brought to California only seventy years ago, in 
1827 the missions possessed 210,000 branded cattle, and it 
was supposed not less than 100,000 unbranded. About 
60,000 are annual)* killed, and the hides, which are salted, 
form the principal and nearly the only article of export. 
Sheep are also numerous, but wool has not yet been ex- 
ported. Horses and mules are only reared so far as is re- 
quisite for the consumption. Among the wild animals two 
are remarkable, the berenda, and an animal of the deer kind, 
which is distinguished by its great sue, large, horns, and 
great swiftness. 

In minerals Upper California is not rich. A small silver 
mine was found E. of S. Ines, but it has been abandoned. 
In one of the rivers falling into the southern Tule Lake 
some gold has been found, but as yet in very small quan- 
tity. 

Humboldt estimated the population of the missions of 
Upper California, according to official documents, at 15,600, 
at the end of the last century ; the number of whites was 
then very small. Since that time great chances have taken 
place, and Dr. Coulter thinks the number of the white popu- 
lation cannot fall short of 6000, but at the same time he 
states that the aboriginal tribes ore rapidly decreasing. Ac- 
cording to other accounts however the number of the con- 
verted Indians amounted to 21,840 in 1824. 

According to the missionaries, not less than seventeen 
different languages are spoken along the coast between 
S. Diego and S. Francisco. Langsdorf found that the 
country about the Bay of S. Francisco was inhabited by 
seven different tribesi The converts at that mission, (hough 
amounting only to about 1500, consisted of individuals 
collected from twenty different tribes, speaking different 
languages. 

There are in this country four presidios, or military esta- 
blishments, in each of which a small number of soldiers is 
placed, under the command of an officer. Each of them 
has to protect a certain number of missions, the number of 
which at present is twenty-one or twenty-two. Each mis- 
sion contains a church, the dwelling-houses for two or three 
monks, some public buildings for the preservation of agri- 
cultural produce, utensils, and tools, and the houses of the 
converted Indians. The unmarried women ore kept in 
separate houses, where they are occupied with spinning, 
weaving, and other manual work. Besides these missions, 
there are other places called pueblos (villages), in which 
invalid soldiers are settled with their families, and gain their 
livelihood by cultivating the ground. 

The chief places are S. Diego, with a good but not deep 
harbour, whence large quantities of tallow and salted hides 
are exported ; Monterey, the seat of the governor of Upper 
California, on a large bay, having good anchorage; and 
S. Francisco, on the bay of that name, which is very spa- 
cious, and from N.E. to S.W. extends upwards of sixty 
miles, with an average breadth of about twenty. 

To the N. of the Bay of S. Francisco, and at a distance of 
about ninety miles, is the harbour of Bodega (38° 30' N. lat.). 
where the Russians formed an establishment in 1812, called 
Ross. (Venegas, Hitt. o/ Californ.; Humboldt's Ettay; 
Hardy's Trav. ; and Dr. Coulter in the London Geogr. 
Journal, vol. v.) 

The BoTAWr of California is not much known ;ttappea» 
however to be tt a very peculiar character. The tollow- 
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Ing remark* apply nearly altogether lo Upper California. 
Some noble pines, especially one called Pinue Sabiniana, 
with hard woody cones of an unusual size, have been dis- 
covered there ; and herbaceous plants are in some instances 
strikingly different from those of any other country. Large 
numbers of Polemoniaccso, especially beautiful species of 
Leptosiphon and Gilia ; some curious plants belonging to 
the genera Nemophila and Emmenanthe ; several new ge- 
nera of Papaveraeeas, particularly Dendromecon, which is a 
shrub (!) looking like a Cistus ; many kinds of Eschschol- 
tzia, of Lupinus, of Pentstemon ; an Onagraceous plant, 
intermediate as it were between an Epuobium and a 
Fuchsia, the Znuschneria Californica of Presl ; and, finally, 
several kinds of Calochortus, Cyclobothra, Calliprora, Bro- 
ditea, and other bulbous plants, stamp the vegetation with a 
character quite unlike that of any other part of America. 

CALIFORNIA, GULF OF, which was first visited by 
Hernando de Grixalva in 1 534, extends along the W. coast 
of America, between the mainland and the peninsula of 
California, beginning on the S. between Cape Palmo in 
California (about 23° 10') and the port of Mnzatlan on the 
mainland (about 23° 30'). and extending N.W. to the mouth 
or the Rio Colorado (32° N. lat.). Its length is above 700 
miles, and its breadth varies between 150 and 40 miles. To 
the N. of 27° it is hardly more than 80 miles across at any 
place. 

Its W. shores are in general rocky and high, except to 
the N. of 30°, where the coast is sandy and flat. This low 
coast continues on the E. side of the gulf to the island of 
Tiburon, where it begins to be somewhat higher, and con- 
tinues so as far as the mouth of the Rio Yaqui. From this 
point to the vicinity of Punta Arricifes the coast is again 
low and sandy. At the Punta Arricifes it is rocky, and 
lined with cliffs. Between this cape and the port of Mazat- 
lan it is of moderate height, but in general not rocky. 

This gulf contains pearl-fisheries. At the end of the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century a great 
number of valuable pearls were collected, but this branch 
of industry soon began to decline, and was almost entirely- 
neglected. Different reasons were assigned for this cir- 
cumstance, but we now know the true one. The pearl-beds 
were in a short time so exhausted or destroyed, that at pre- 
sent it does not pay the cost of bringing them up. The 
whole annual produce probably does not' much exceed 100/. 
The pearl-banks are all situated along the high coast of 
Lower California, and none of them occur to the N. of 
38° 30'. Salt is found in a lake on the island Del Carmin, 
which lies to the S.E. of the mission of Loreto in California. 
The island is uninhabited ; but the inhabitants of Loreto 
and the other missions go there to collect it and to take it 
to the mainland. 

Fish seems to be plentiful, and among them are some 
species of enormous size, which arc much dreaded by the 
pearl-divers. These are especially the meros, tinlareros, 
and the sharks. The sharks, as well as seals, are most nu- 
merous to the N. of the island of Tiburon. Turtles and 
tortoises also abound, principally along the shores of the 
mainland N. of Tiburon, where the shells of the latter are 
collected by the Indians. The aborigines who inhabit these 
coasts avail themselves of the abundance of fish, but the 
white inhabitants entirely neglect this branch of industry. 
The sea at the entrance of the gulf is much frequented by 
the spermaceti whale, and on that account is annually 
visited by a few English and American vessels. 

The S. portion of the gulf is visited by a few foreign 
vessels, which supply the State of Occidente, and espe- 
cially Sonora, with European goods, and take the produce 
of its copper-mines to China. These vessels go princi- 
pally to the harbour of Guaymar (28° N. lat.) The same 
part of the gulf is also navigated by a few Mexican ves- 
sels, which carry Indian corn and maize to California, in 
exchange for the produce of the peninsula. A few small 
vessels are employed in the pearl-fishery. The northern 
portion of the gulf is seldom visited, the coasts being only 
inhabited by wandering tribes, who have nothing to offer in 
exchange. The navigation in the gulf is entirely inter- 
rupted in the month of September by the terrible hurricanes 
called cordonazos (gales), which blow at that time with 
great violence. (Hardv's Travel*.) 

CALl'GULA, CA1US CvESAR. the fourth of the 
Roman emperors, ton of Germanicus and Agrippina, was 
born A.n. 12, in a Roman camp, in what place is uncertain. 
He was brought up among the soldiers; and is best known 



by a nickname said to have been given him by these 

associates. The word Caligula is derived from eaiiga, a 
kind of shoe, which was worn by the common soldiers, and 
which he frequently wore himself in order to gain their 
affections. (Tacit., Ann., i. 41, 69.) The training and edu- 
cation which would have been suited to his rank appear to 
have been neglected. Caligula early devoted himself to 
observing the feelings and courting the favour of Tiberius, 
and by artful and unremitting attentions, he so far succeeded 
in ingratiating himself with the emperor, that he was soon 
promoted to responsible offices of state. The uncertainty of 
succession which followed the death of Tiberius, who was 
put to death probably by one of Caligula's favourites (Tar. 
Ann., vi. 50), together with the general popularity which 
Caligula himself enjoyed, afforded him a favourable oppor- 
tunity of succeeding to the sovereign power (a.d. 37). His 
government began well, and with symptoms of great 
clemency : he set at liberty all the state-prisoners, dis- 
couraged informers, and promised the senate that he would 
act with the utmost moderation : he augmented the powers 
of the magistrates, and at least apparently curtailed his own. 
Soon afterwards he assumed the consulship, and chose for 
his colleague his uncle Claudius. During his consulship, 
Caliguja gave many instances of mildness and generosity : 
among other things, he restored the kingdom of Cora- 
magene, which Tiberius had reduced to a Roman province, 
to Antiochus, son of the former king. After about eight 
months, he fell ill, and the utmost anxiety was shown in 
inquiring fbr his health. His recovery was hailed with joy. 
His conduct, however, was soon changed. Caligula became 
addicted to intemperance and cruelty, and his extravagance 
knew no bounds. He took upon himself the highest titles 
of honour, and even had temples erected and sacrifices 
offered to him as a god. It seems probable that his grand- 
mother Antonia died by his orders. According to Dion. 
Cassius, he frequently visited the prisons in person, and 
ordered all the captives, untried, guilty or not, to be thrown 
to wild beasts. Sometimes he would order a number of the 
spectators to be seized and thrown among them, after having 
had their tongues cut out, that their cries might not interrupt 
his ferocious delight. Old age and weakness rather at- 
tracted than averted his cruelty. He even put to death 
Macro, who had been the means of his elevation, and his 
wife with him. A favourite horse, Incitatus, he fed with 
gilt oats and delicious wines: he appointed him a great 
number of attendants, and treated him with the most absurd 
attentions. He erected a bridge over the sea from BaieB to 
Puteoli, on which he rode along, enjoying the sight of 
numbers of persons drowning under his' order. He made 
great preparations for a war against the Germans, and 
crossed the Rhine with a large army, but returned without 
having seen a single enemy. He invaded and plundered 
Gaul, banished his sisters Agrippina and Livia, pretended 
that he was going to invade Britain, but returned after he 
had got a few miles out to sea, and then on his arriving in 
Rome contented himself with an ovation. It is said that 
Caligula had a design to destroy the works of Homer, Virgil, 
andLivy. 




[iJril. Mm. Actual »Ue. Bron«. 430 grains.] 

After a reign of three years, ten months, and eight dayn, 
and in the 29th year of his age, Caligula was murdered by & 
band of conspirators, headed by Cassius Chterea, a tribune 
a.d. 41. (Sueton. in tit., c. 69.) The character of this emperor 
is pretty accurately given by Seneca (De Ira), when he says 
that nature seems to have intended to show in the insiance 
of Caligula how much harm can be done by the greatest 
vices leagued with the greatest power. Perhaps the true 
explanation of his proceedings is that he was inrane. 
Caligula had several wives, but be left no children behind 
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him. The medal which is here given contains on the 
M«rerse the names of his three sisters — Agrippina (after- 
wards the wife of her uncle the Emperor Claudius), Drusilla, 
and Julia, who is called Livia or Livilla by Suetonius. (Dion 
Cassius, pp. 694, 717—763, H. Stephens, 1592.) 

CALI'GUS (Zoology). A genus of Pcacilopodous crusta- 
ceans, separated by Miiller, in which Latreille and Lamarck 
include the genus Pandarus of Leach, but which Desmaregt 
places under the fourth subdivision or race of PcBcilopoda : 
viz. those which have fourteen feet, of which the six an- 
terior are unguiculated, the fifth pair being bifid with the 
lastjoints fringed with fine hairs in the form of cili%, 

Generic character: body depressed, having its anterior 
portion covered by a membranous shell in the form of a 
shield, narrowed posteriorly. Abdomen narrower, of an 
elongated oval or nearly square shape, and terminated by 
two elongated antennas-like processes cylindrical and 
simple. There are two small conical antenna? situated on 
the anterior border of the head, and directed laterally, and 
at the internal base of these are placed the two distant eyes. 
Beneath the head there is an obtuse beak.. 

Caligus, together with argulus, and other of its con- 
geners of the family Siphonostomata, are commonly known 
among the fishermen as fish-lice. But caligus is without 
the cupping-glass-like suckers, by which argulus adheres 
to its slippery supporters ; and the hooks of the anterior 
pairs of feet are the principal organs by which the former 
holds on to the fish. 

Many naturalists have considered the tubular elongated 
antennss-like processes of the posterior extremity of the 
body of caligus as ovaries or oviducts ; and M. Surriray 
goes so far as to say, that having crushed these two pro- 
cesses in a call gut elongatus (t) which is very common upon 
the gill-cover of the gar-fish (Esox Betone), be extracted 
many transparent and membranous eggs, each inclosing a 
living foetus very different from the parent But Latreille 
evidently considers that there must nave been some mis- 
take, observing that he has frequently found the eggs be- 
neath the posterior and branchial feet, but never tn those 
tubes ; and that such elongated oviducts are only seen in 
females, which deposit their eggs in holes or deep cavities, 
a habit which does not belong to caligus. Miiller and others 
have remarked that these crustaceans raise and agitate 
these appendages ; and Latreille agrees with the elder and 
younger Jurines in thinking that they minister to respira- 
tion, like the appendages at the end of the abdomen of 
Apus [Binoculus]. 

We select as an example Caligu* Mullen, which is found 
upon the common cod, Morrhua vulgaris. 




[Calif <u MtUtri, view of tack.] 

CA'LIPH, CA'LIPHAT. Caliph, properly Khali/ah, 
is an Arabic. word which primarily denotes a deputy, lieu- 
tenant, or vicegerent, but is generally used in a more limited 
sense, as the title of certain dynasties of Mohammedan 
sovereigns, regarded as the successors and representatives 
of the Arabian prophet Mohammed. It was first adopted 
by Abu Bokr, the immediate successor of Mohammed, and, 
together with Enfir-al-Mumm&n, 'the commander of the 
ftithful,' continued for several centuries to be the title of 
the principal , line of Mohammedan sovereigns. The word 
Caliphat (Arabic, Khil&fat) ia used both as a general desig- 
nation of the line of sovereigns called caliphs, and, in a geo- 
graphical sense, for the extent of countries subject tn their 
dominion. Bispates arose soon after the death of Moham- 



med as to the right of succeeding him in the command over 
the faithful, and several Mohammedan dynasties assumed 
the title of caliphs ; hence it is that we hear of a Fatiroide 
Caliphat in Africa, and of an Omayyade Caliphat in Spain, 
flourishing at the same time with the Caliphat of the 
Abbasides of Bagdad. The word in its usual acceptation 
is however confined to the Eastern dynasty of Mohammedan 
princes. It does not enter into our plan here to attempt a 
sketch of the history of the caliphat, for which we refer our 
readers partly to general articles, such as Ohayyades, 
Abhasidks, Fatimidks, and partly to the biographical 
notices of distinguished individual Caliphs, such as Abv 
Bxkr, An, Harun, Mamun. &c. We confine ourselves, on 
the present occasion, to a few remarks on the administration 
of the empire, and on its division into provinces. 

The Prophet had enjoined his followers to spread the 
newly-established religion by waging war against those who 
refused to adopt it. This command, and the spirit with 
which it was obeyed by the fanatic zeal of the Arabs, esta- 
blished, within one century after the appearance of Moham- 
med, an immense empire, extending from the Pyrenees to 
the Indus, and uniting a motley variety of nations by the 
profession of one uniform creed, and under the authority of 
a sovereign at the same time spiritual and temporal, the 
caliph. The power and splendour of the empire reached 
its greatest height during the latter part of the eighth and 
the beginning of the ninth century of our ssra, under the 
caliphs Mansur, Harun-al-Rashid, and Mamun [Abba- 
sides]: we may date its decline from the commencement 
of the tenth century, when "many Mohammedan dynakties 
sprung up in different parts of the empire, who shook off 
their allegiance to the common sovereign ; and even within 
the capital and the provinces that continued faithful, the 
authority of the caliph was diminished in consequence of the 
influence gained by the Emtr-al-Omara, the commander of 
the Turkish body-guard. 

Ibn Khaldun has preserved a memorandum of the annual 
revenue which the treasury of the caliphat derived from 
the several provinces of the empire during the reign of 
Mamun (a.d. 813—833). We subjoin a translation of tins 
document, such as we find it in a Mauritanic MS of Ibn 
Khaldun's prolegomena in the British Museum. (MS. No. 
95 7J, fol. 162, verso, &c.) 

The table begins with two provinces, the names of which 
we are unable to understand : the revenue derived from 
them is stated to be 37,780,000, and 14,800,000 dirhems. 
The other provinces are as follows : — 1. NejrSn, 200 striped 
garments. 2. SintSn, 240 pounds (rotl) of terra sigillata. 
3. Kesker, 11,600,000 dirhems. 4. Provinces along the 
Tigris, 20,800,000 dirhems. 5. Holwan, 4,800,000 dirhems. 
6. Ahwaz, 25,000 dirhems, and 30,000 pounds (rotl) of 
sugar. 7. Fars, 27,000,000 dirhems, 30,000 bottles (kSrurat; 
of rose-water, and 20,000 pounds of currants (or raisins? 
zabib al-asttad). 8. Kerman, 4,200,000 dirhems. 9. Yemen 
300 robes. 10. Sekwan, 400,000 dirhems. 11. Sind and 
neighbouring provinces, 1 1,500,000 dirhems, and 150 pounds 
of aloe-wood. 12. Segest&n, 4,600,000 dirhems, 300 varie- 
gated robes, and 20,000 pounds of sweetmeats. 13. Kuora- 
san, 28,000,000 dirhems, 2000 bars (nokar) of molten silver, 
4000 baggage-horses, 1000 slaves, 27,000 robes, and 3000 
pounds of balsam (ihlilej, Myrobalanus Chebula ?). 14. Jor- 
j$n, 12,000,000 dirhems, and 1000 pieces (thokkat) of 
silk. 15. Kumis, 1,500,000 dirhems, and 1000 bars of silver. 
16. Taberistin and Denyawend (?), 6,300,000 dirhems, 600 
carpets, 200 garments (actiyat), 500 robes, 300 towels, a(>0 
jSmSHT). 17. Rei, 12,000,000 dirhems, and 20,000 pounds 
of honey. 18. Hamadan. 11,800,000 dirhems, 1000 pounds 
of preserved fruits, and 12,000 pounds of honey. 19. The 
country between Basra and Kufa, 10,730,000 dirhems. 
20. Masindfin, MihrjSn, and the district of the mountains, 
4,000,000 dirhems. 21. Shehrezfir, 6,000,000 dirhems. 
22. Mosul and its territory, 24,000,000 dirhems, and 2o,000 
pounds of white honey. 23. Aljezirab, and the provinces 
along the Euphrates pertaining to it, 34,000,000 dirhems. 
24. Azerbijan, 4,000,000 dirhems. 25. Kerkh, 30U.OOO dir- 
hems. 26. Ohilan, 5,000,000 dirhems, 1000 slaves, 12,000 lea- 
thern bottles of honey, 10 robes of honour, and 20 garments. 
27. Armenia, 13,000,000 dirhems, 20 carpets, 200 mules. 
30 robes of honour, and two other articles which we cannot 
make out. 28. Kinnesrtn, 400,000 dinars, and 1000 .'<"">« 
of currants (or raisins?). 29. Damascus, 420.000 atnan. 

30. The district along the river Jordan. 96,000 dina™. 

31. Palestine, 370,000 dinars, and 300 pounds of curranw 
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(W «i E*7t*. 1.989.M0 dinars. «8. Yemen, 

870.000 dinars, besides the goods hotieed Under No. 9. 
84. Hejas. 300.000 dinars. 35. Barka, 1,000,000 dirhems. 
46- Africa, 13.006.000 dirhems. 

Of the manner in which the government of the caliphs 
Was erganised we can as yet form but a very imperftet 
idea, Storb ito Arabian historian has left us any connected 
account ef it, and we must glean OUr information from 
what we find incidentally mentioned. The caliph ts 
at th« same time the supreme pontiff and the temporal 
sovereign of the empire, and from this twofold capacity 
Ion Khaldun deduces the five principal duties incident to 
the calipbat. viii, prayer, administration of justice, the 
passing of fetwas (i. e. the decision of matters under dis* 
pute which are not provided for by existing laws), war 
against the infidels, and the maintenance of order and 
security in the interior of the state. The caliph is the 
tmim or first priest of the empire, conformably to the 
example given by Mohammed, who used to write public 
prayers before the assembled congregation of his followers. 
Th* preachers (Watt, KhSlib, Sheikh) of the several 
mosdues, who preach every Friday in the name of the caliph, 
ire the delegates of the sovereign in this his pontifical cha- 
racter. As supreme judge of the empire, the several cctdi* 

J ire his responsible ministers, and the appointment of the 
atter is one of his principal duties: Omar is the first caliph 
df whom we find it mentioned that he appointed three cadis, 
at Medina, Basra, and Kufa. The passing of fetwas is the 
office of a separate class of judicial functionaries, the muftii. 
In his duty of extending the faith of Mohammed by waging 
war against the infidels, the caliph is assisted by the tmirt, 
to whom he intrusts the eomtnand over the army and autho- 
rity to conclude peace with the enemy : with these powers 
the governorship over conquered provinces is often united. 
Appointments of this nature can be traced as far back as 
the time of Mohammed, with whom likewise originated the 
tustora of bestowing a banner (tanjak) upon the person, in 
token of his office. For the purpose of maintaining order 
and security in the interior of the empire, tbe Abbaside 
caliphs (as Well as those of Spain) established a body of 
guards, called the ihorta, which was placed under the 
Command of a judicial functionary, and had chiefly 
to watch over the due execution of the decisions of 

two chief personal prerogatives of the Caliphat (and 
of sovereignty in Mohammedan countries generally) are, 
the right of the caliph to have his name struck on the 
Coinage of the empire, and to have it mentioned eVery 
Friday in the public prayers by the KhStibs or preaches* 
throughout the country. In the history of Mohammedan 
Asia we find considerable importance attached to these two 
inalienable concomitants of sovereignty : they are the tacit 
Repression of the public recognition of a new sovereign on 
his accession to the throne, as well as the sign of open rebel- 
lion on the part of a usurper, if either party has his n ame pro- 
claimed from the pulpits in the mosques, or inscribed 
on the coinage of the realm. (Joseph von Hammer, Die 
Ldndervtrwaltung unler dem Chalifate. Berlin, 1835. 
6vq.) 

CALIPPUS, CALIPPIC PERIOD. Calippus, of 
Cyzicus, lived about 330 years B.C. He is said to have 
Ween a disciple of Plato. He observed at the Hellespont, 
and is said to have detected the error of the Metonic 
eyele by means of a lunar eclipse which happened six years 
before the. death of Alexander. Very little more is known 
of him, and that little not worth stating. 

The meaning of the Calippic period may be briefly 
Stated as follows. Suppose a perfectly central eclipse of 
the moon to a spectator at the earth's centre, that is, sup- 
pose the centres of the sun and moon, and the junction of 
the moon's orbit with the ecliptic, or the node, to be all at 
the same point of the visible heavens. The revolutions of 
these three points, the sun's centre, the moan's centre, and 
the moon's node, Would then begin, and a whole cycle ef 
eclipses would take place, in a manner depending upon the 
relative motions of the three, until suoh time as the same 
phenomenon, namely the central lunar eclipse, again hap- 
pened at the same node. After this, the cycle of eclipses 
wouht recommence in the aame order, because all the cir- 
cumstances of motion on which eclipses depend are recom- 
mencing. Thus if the second-hand of a . watoh were 
mounted on the same pivot as the minute and hour hand, 
they would all be together at twelve o'clock, and all the 



possible phatet (appearances) which their relative positions 
omild present would be completed in twelve hours, and then 
begin stain. Next It is evident that though Sueh a coinci- 
dence of sun, moon, and moon's node never take place, the 
period elapsed between two epochs at which the three are 
very near to eaeh ether Will present a Succession of eclipses 
which will nearly be repeated, that it, With nearly the same 
circumstances, in the next Sueh period. 

The cyele Of Metott Was composed of 830 lunations, or 
periods from new moon to new moon* containing a very little 
More than 855 revolutions from a node to the Same node 
again, about 254 complete sidereal revolutions ef the moon, 
and 6940 days, or a lew hours mere than 19 years. This 
may be called a first approximation, and it is Still Suffi- 
ciently exact fbt finding Baster. 

Calippus observed that a more correct period might be 
formed by taking four titties the period Of Me ton. all but 
one day, or 27,759 days, or very nearly 76 years. This 
period contains 940 complete lunations, 1020 nodal revo* 
lutions, and 1016 Complete sidereal revolution!; all very 
nearly. The Calippic cycle is therefore four Metonic cycles, 
all but one day. The analogy with the common ana leap 
year Will fix this in the memory. Calippus began to reckon 
his cycles from the new moon next following the summer 
Solstice of the year B.C. 330, being the commencement of the 
3rd year of the 11 2th Olympiad, a.u.c. 423, Julian period 
4384, B3i a of Nabonassar 418. 

CALIXTUS, or KALLISTUS, I., one of the early bishops 
of Rome, succeeded Zephyrinus A.r>. 219, and died in 223. 
Little is known about him ; some say he Suffered martyr- 
dom, but this is doubted by others. One Of the Roman 
catacombs, or subterraneous cemeteries, was named after 
him. 

CALIXTUS II., son of William Count of Burgundy, 
succeeded in the see of Rome GelasiUs II. in 1119, and died 
in 1124. 

CALIXTUS lit, Alonso Borja, a Spaniard and bishop 
of Valencia, was made pope after the death of Nicholas V. 
in 1455. He endeavoured to form a general league Of the 
Christian princes against the Turks, In order to save Con- 
stantinople. He died in 1458, and waS succeeded by 
Pius II. Calixtus WaS maternal uncle to Roderio Lenroli 
Borja, whom he made cardinal, and who became afterwards 
pope Alexander VI. 

There was another Calixtus, an ftntipope, Who assumed 
the title of Calixtus III. in the schism against pope Alex- 
ander III. in the twelfth century, but afterwards submitted 
and resigned his claim. 

C ALLA, a genus of plants belonging to the Arum tribe, 
the most remarkable species of which, C. JSthiopica, is now 
referred to Richardia. 

C ALLAN, partly in the barony of Kelts and partly in 
the barony of Shillelogher in the county of Kilkenny in 
Ireland, a decayed borough 80 English miles S.S.E. from 
Dublin and 8 miles from Kilkenny city. Callan formerly 
returned a member to the Irish parliament, and at the time 
of the union George Lord Callan received 15,000/. compen- 
sation for the loss of the borough. The corporation consists 
of a sovereign, freemen, and burgesses, whose chief revenues 
arise, from some very obnoxious tolls on all provisions enter- 
ing the town. A town court is held here every Monday, 
with jurisdiction to the amount of 40s. ; but there is neither 
gaol nor bridewell, nor any charitable institution, with the 
exception of a free-school Under the superintendence of a 
committee. The population are principally Roman Catholic, 
and in the parish, town, and liberties amount to 6111, 
making 1205 families, of whom 580 are chiefly employed in 
agriculture, 349 in trade or handicraft, and 246 not included 
in either class, but chiefly paupers. The streets are un- 
paved, and the mail-coach is allowed twelve minutes extra 
in passing through. There is no inn in the town, and the 
state of poverty in which many hundreds of the inhabitants 
exist is truly frightful. On a mountain nC'ar the town is a 
stone bearing an inscription in Ogham characters Which has 
been the subject of much dispute among Irish antiqua- 
rians. Callan is the property of Lord Clifden. (RejiorU 
of Commuttont on Municipal frorporatiitoi in Ireland; 
Ing}UWrcWtnl834.) 

CaLLA'O, On the coast of Peru, in South America, la the 
sea-port of Lima, from which it is 7 miles distant, by a good 
level road skirted on each side by trees. The bay is formed 
by tbe isles of San Lorenzo ana Fronton, and a low sandy 
point projecting from the main, between which however 
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th«re is a cafe passage half a mile vide, called the BoxpierotV 
Vessels ate welt sheltered from all winds, except between 
the north and west, wbiph seldom blow with violence. Ca)- 
lap is the safest aqd most convenient port, not only in Peru, 
but as far along the coast as Conception, in Chili. The sea 
is always tranquil, and there is anchorage every where in 
the bay from 7 to 10 fathoms, without any danger- A 
jthoal extends about 400 yards from the beach, except im- 
mediately opposite the town, where a mole has been formed 
by sinking old bulks, within which vessels of large burden 
may lie and discharge their cargoes. During the war of 
independence they were secured by a boqm across, and it 
was from this situation that Lord Cochrane so gallantly cut 
out the Esmeralda Spanish frigate. There is always a 
heavy surf on the beach, and to the southward of Cailao 
point landing is seldom practicable, but within the rqole 
boats may always land with safety and ease. Ships may 
obtain water from a small rivulet which runs through Cai- 
lao and discharges itself within the mole, but the water is 
not good ; it turns black, and has an unpleasant taste. 
Supplies of all sorts may be had in abundance — meat, live 
stock, vegetables, and fruit, cocoa, sugar, and spirits ; but 
wood is very scarce. 

The increasing commerce of Lima causes a corresponding 
influx of vessels from Europe into Cailao bay, besides which 
there is great traffic with the other states of western America. 

The town was originally built in the reign of Philip IV., 
and stood farther out on the point than its present site. In 
1 746 it was entirely destroyed by an earthquake, which 
demolished three-fourths of Lima itself; of the inhabitants 
about 4000 perished, and 19 vessels were lost, some of which 
were thrown to a considerable distance inland. Vestiges 
of the old town may still be seen on the point, buried in 
sand. Cailao has been rebuilt on the same plan as before, 
but farther removed from the sea, and on a much firmer 
soil. The houses are flat-roofed and slightly constructed of 
cane wicker-work, plastered with mud, on account of the 
frequency of earthquakes, which take less effect on such 
frail edifices. The rare occurrence of rain in Peru, and its 
generally mild climate, render substantial dwellings unne- 
cessary. Very heavy dews at night supply the want of fer- 
tilizing showers. 

Cailao itself consists almost entirely of the forts, barracks, 
custom-house, and other government buildings ; the other 
houses, or rather huts, being chiefly pulperias (a low wine 
and chandler's shop) : but the village of Bellavista, distant 
about three-quarters of a mile, offers more convenience for 
residence. The fortifications of Cailao consist of two round 
castles connected by a curtain, and another on the point 
stretching towards San Lorenzo, all commanding the 
bay, towards which they present a battery of above sixty 
pieces of cannon, chiefly of large calibre. The principal 
fort was called San Philip, but is now named La Indepcn- 
depciaj beneath its walls is the arsenal. Their great 
strength enabled the Spaniards to hold out long after 
Lima had fallen into the hands of the patriots, to whom 
however they ultimately surrendered in September, 1821, 
their supplies being cut off both by land and sea. Their fall 
be said to have determined the independence of Peru, 
mile to the northward of Cailao is the river Rimac, 
:h passes through Lima, and six miles farther is another 
river called Carabaillo. Both of these streams run through 
a tract of very fine sand ; they are not navigable even for 
boats. 

The tides in Cailao bay arc very uncertain and irregular, 
being greatly influenced by the strength and direction of 
the wind. San Philip castle is in 12° 4' S. lat., 77° 4' W. 
long. (Various Voyage* in the Pacific.) 

C ALLEI'DA, a genus of coleopterous insects of the sec- 
tion Truncatipennes and family Brachinid<e. 

This group was separated from the genus Tarus of authors, 
by Dejean, and is chiefly distinguished by the species 
having the penultimate joint of the tarsi bilobed. 

Upwards of twenty species of this genus are enumerated 
in Dejean's catalogue, most of which are of brilliant metallic 
colouring, and inhabit the hottest climates, in both of which 
respects they likewise differ from the typical species of 
Tarus. 

C ALLEN DER. [Perthshire.] 

CALLET, JEAN- JTRANQQI8, born at Versailles, 
October 2 i, 1 7 11. His mother was stated by a family tra- 
dition to have been of the family of Des Cartes. He camp 
to Paris in 1768; in 1783 he published his edition of Gar 



diner'* logarithm* i» Mtero. Jn 17Bq be WM „ 
feasor fif hydrography at Yannes, an( j afterwards a,t t>iink7rlj 
He returned to Pans in \T^i, and was profetsetir de't 
ingenieurs-geographes <fu Pfoit de h Guerrt for four 
years. After the suppression of this place, he became a 
private teacher of mathematics. In 1 795 he published hii 
stereotyped logarithms, with tables of logarithmic sine* for 
the new decimal division of the circle, the first which had 
then appeared. He died November 14, 1798. 

The preceding dates and facts are from Lalande, Bibtiog. 
Astron., p. 805. The short account there given has been 
furnished verbatim by an anonymous writer to the Biog. 
Univ., without acknowledgment. 

The last logarithms of Callet (• Tables portatives de Loga- 
rithmes,' Paris, tfirmin Didot, 1795) are still in general 
use, and are very convenient in many respects. The loga- 
rithms of numbers are arranged so that when the third 
figure changes, the line in which the remaining four figure* 
are placed falls, so that the latter are opposite to their 
correct preceding figures. The logarithmic sines, &c, are 
to every ten seconds, sexagesimal as usual, the first five 
degree* being to every second. 

CALLIANASSA (Leach), a genus of macrourou* dap 
capod crustaceans, the chelas of which are very unequal both 
in form and in their proportions. The carpus of the largest 
chela is transversal, and forms a common body with the 
claw ; the same joint of the other chela is elongated. The 
two posterior feet are nearly didactylous. The external 
foliation of the lateral fins of the end of the tail is larger 
than the internal. The carapace is slightly elongated, 
smooth, and terminated suddenly by a small beak. The 
abdomen is of considerable size, and nearly membranous. 
The other general characters are those of Thalassina [Tha- 
lassina]. The only species known is Callianassa subter- 
ranea, which is found on the sands of the sea-shore washed 
by the tides, on the French and English coasts. 




[Calliauatsa subtenants] ' 
0, Intermediate antenna. 6. External antenna, c. Right chela. 

CALLIANIRA, or CALLIANYRA (Zoology), a ge- 
nus of Ciliograda f established on no very sure founda- 
tions, by P6rou and Lesucur, in their Memoir on the Ptero- 
poda, and considered by them to belong to the type of the 
Malacozoairia, without sufficient evidence. Not that there 
is any very satisfactory proof of the actual state of its par- 
ticular organization, though there is sufficient information 
to warrant the conclusion that in its general character it is 
not far removed from Beroe [Beroe]. Lamarck, who per- 
ceived this relation, states that it was first established by 
Peron, in manuscript, under the name of Sophia : and the 
species described by him had, according to his account, 
a membranous gelatinous wing, divided into two large 
folioles provided with cilia on their margins. 

De Blainville, who observes that callianira is only known 
by figures and descriptions not very complete in their de- 
tails, states that Slabber's figure, copied bv Bruguieres. wa» 
drawn after an animal from the coasts of Holland, and that 
tho description was taken from another belonging to the 
waters of Madagascar; information which De Blainville 
acknowledges that he owes to Professor Vandei hoeven. De 
Blainville adds that M. Eschscholtz refers them to two dif- 
ferent species. 

The following is the generic character given by De Blain- 
ville : — Body regular, gelatinous, hyaline, cylindrical, elon- 
gated, tubular, obtuse at the two extremities, nnd provided 
with two pair of wing-shaped appendages, which develop 
themselves in large foliations, and are fringed with a double 
row of vibratory cilia upon their edges. A pair of tenta- 
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culiferra appendages, branched, and not oiV/erous. A large 
transverse openinir at one of the extremities, and probably 
another smaller one at the other. 
Example,— Callianira triploptera. 




[CaUiuin triploptera.] 

C ALLFCERA (Meigen). a genus of insects of the order 
diptera and family Syrphidee, section Athericera. This 
genus is allied to Ceria of Fabricius, and differs principally in 
having the body shorter and wider in proportion, and silky. 
The second joint of the antennas is shorter than the last, and 
forms with it an elongated, compressed, slightly-curved 
club. 

CALLTCHRO'MA, a genus of coleopterous insects of 
the section Longicornes and family Cerambycida, distin- 
guished from the allied genera ( Cerambyx Phaenicocerus, 
fee.) by having the maxillary palpi smaller than the labial, 
and shorter than the terminal lobe of the maxillae. The 
posterior tibia are generally much compressed. 

As in the genus cerambyx, the species of this genus emit 
a very agreeable odour. 

CALLl'CHTHYS (Linnaeus), a genus of fishes belong- 
ing to the section Abdominal Afalacopterygians and family 
Siluridce ; distinguished by the species having the body 
almost entirely protected by four ranges of large, hard, 
scaly plates : the head is also protected with plates of the 
same texture ; the snout and under surface of the body are 
the only naked parts. The mouth is not deeply cleft, and is 
furnished with four long cirri, two from each corner ; the teeth 
are very small ; eyes small, and situated on the side of the 
head. 

The species of this genus generally frequent rivers and 
streams. Like eels, they can live for a considerable time out 
of water, and as they are natives of hot climates, the streams 
which they inhabit not unfrequently dry up : when such is 
the case they are said to perform long journeys over land, 
directing their course to some other stream. In some in- 
stances they bury themselves in the mud. 

If we consider their structure, it certainly appears well 
adapted to such migrations, their large strong and bony 
pectoral fin ray being used as a propeller, and the large 
hard scales, which are serrated at the edges, would not only 
serve as a protection, hut, from their disposition, would also 
help in propelling them through the herbage. 

The genus Caltichthys appears to be included in the genus 
Cataphructu* of Willoughby and Ray and some others 
among the older authors. 

CALLl'CRATES. [Parthenon.] 
CALLICRATIDAS.a Spartan officer who wasappointed 
to succeed Lysander in the command of the Peloponnesian 
fleet in the i£gean sea, B.C. 406, at the beginning of the 
24th year of the Peloponnesian war. Of simple, straight- 
forward character, he was no match for Lysander and 
his friends in the arts of intrigue ; and they used their best 
endeavours to perplex his plans, and frustrate all his opera- 



tions. So far as the caballing of his officer* was concerned, 

he got over the difficulty by putting the simple question — 
whether they preferred that he should retain the com- 
mand, or that ne should sail home, and relate at Sparta 
the condition in which he found things : for none durst 
stand the chance of accusation at home. But, for the 
pay of his fleet, he was dependent upon Cyrus [Cykus], 
the Persian commander-in-chief of the king's forces in 
western Asia Minor ; and when he went to that prince 
at Sardis to obtain a supply of money, he was so disr 
gusted by Asiatic pride, and ceremony, and dilatoriuess, 
that, leaving the object of his journey unaccomplished, 
he returned to Miletus, saying that the Greeks were in- 
deed miserable thus to cringe to barbarians for their mo- 
ney, and that if He lived to return home he would do his 
best to reconcile the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians. 
Having obtained a sum upon loan, he sailed to Lesbos, and 
took Methymne by assault. The town was given up to pil- 
lage. Callicratidas was urged to sell the citizens for slaves, 
according to the usual practice of Greek warfare ; but he 
replied, that while he had the command no Grecian citizen 
should be made a slave. This liberal sentiment however 
did not influence him in regard to the Athenians ; for 
Xenophon (if there is no error in the text) says in the 
next line that the Athenians who formed the garrison were 
sold. (See the Note of F. A. Wolff on this passage.) 

After this success Callicratidas met Conon, the Athenian 
commander, at sea ; attacked him ; gained a victory, and 
blockaded him in the harbour of Mytilene. Intelligence of 
this arriving at Athens, a powerful fleet of 1 1 0 ships was 
equipped and manned within the space of 30 days, and sent 
to the relief of Conon. Callicratidas left 50 ships to main- 
tain the blockade, and with only 120 advanced to meet the 
enemy, whose number was increased by reinforcements from 
the allied states to 150 and upwards. The fleets met be- 
tween Lesbos and the main hind, near the small islands 
called Arginusse. Hermon, the master of Callicratidas's 
ship, recommended the Spartan commander to retreat with- 
out hazarding a battle. He replied, that if he were dead 
Sparta would be no worse off ; but that it was base to 
fly. The battle was long and doubtful, but ended in the 
complete defeat of the Lacedaemonians, with the loss of 70 
ships. Callicratidas perished in it, being thrown overboard 
by the shock of his own ship against one of the enemy. 
(Xen. Hellenics, lib. i. c. 6.) 

C ALLI'DIUM, a genus of coleopterous insects of the sec- 
tion Longicornes and family Cerambycidts. Technical cha- 
racters : body depressed, thorax wider than the head, rounded 
at the sides : antennae generally shorter than the body : 
palpi rather short ; the terminal joint thicker than the rest, 
and truncated at the apex. Legs short ; femora suddenly 
thickened towards the apex, especially in the males'; tibiae 
simple. 

Callidium Bajulus is not an uncommon insect in this 
country : it lives during the larva state in fir timber, and 
when it occurs plentifully is exceedingly destructive. The 
perfect insect is about three-quarters of an inch long, of a 
flattened elongate form, and dull black or pitch colour ; the 
thorax is pubescent and has two smooth glossy tubercles on 
the disc ; the elytra are furnished with a fascia (more or 
less distinct) of silvery white hairs. 

Instances have been recorded of these insects attacking 
the fir rafters of houses, to which they are of course exceed- 
ingly injurious, and we have known instances when the per- 
fect insects, in order to effect their escape, have perforated 
the lead with which the house-top was covered. 

In many of the deal palings in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and elsewhere, numerous oval-shaped holes (about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter) may be observed ; these are 
formed by the perfect insect of this species of callidium to 
effect their escape, having passed through the larva and 
pupa states within the wood. 

Mr. Stephens, in bis ' Catalogue of British Insects,' enu- 
merates thirteen species of this genus, but of these many 
have undoubtedly been imported in foreign timber. 

CALLI'MACHUS, a Greek poet, was at the height 
of his reputation a little after the time of the first Punic 
war, 264 b.c. (Aul. Gell., xvii. 21, 41.) We learn from 
Suidas the following particulars respecting him. He was 
the son of Battus and Mesatma, was born at Cyrene, and 
studied under Hermocrates of Iasus. His wife was the 
daughter of one Euphrates, a Syracusan ; he had a sister 
called Megatima, who married one Stasenor; the off- 
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spring of this marriage was a son, who bora the tame 
nam* as his uncle, and wrote an epic poem on islands («-*pl 
wjuuv). Callimachus, before he was taken into favour by 
Ptolemy Philadelphia, by whom he was highly honoured 
(Strabo, p. 838), kept a school in a quarter (Kw/tufotov) of 
Alexandria called Eleusis, and had among his pupils Era- 
tosthenes, Aristophanes of Byzantium, the celebrated, gram- 
marian, and Apollonius of Rhodes, the author of the Argo- 
nautica. He was alive when Ptolemy Evergetes ascended 
the throne, B.C. 247. This is the statement of Suidas 
(v. KoXXi/taxot). It appears from an epigram attributed 
to him (Jacob's Antkol. Palat., vol. i. p. 466) that his grand- 
father's name was also Callimachus; and' the assertion 
of Suidas, that he was the son of Battus, is perhaps 
merely an inference from his epithet Battiades, which 
may be explained from the fact that he believed himself 
descended from the founder of Cyrene (Strabo, p. 837). 
Of his numerous writings only some hymns and epigrams 
remain. Of his lost works, which are most quoted, we 
may mention his 'Hecale,' a long poem (on which we 
refer our readers to the learned papers by Nake in the 
Rheinitehe* Museum, ii. 4, and iii. 4); his historical Me- 
morials, which are also attributed to Zenodotus (Athen. iii. 
p. 95) ; a ' Treatise on Birds,' also quoted by Athenatus ; 
and a 'List of all kinds of Writings' (irivaC iravroSaiewv 
ovyypapiL&Tvv), which consisted of 120 books ; so that he 
doubtless merited the epithet ' well-informed ' (roXvioruph 
given him by Strabo (p. 438). He wrote an invective 
under the name of ' Ibis' against his scholar Apollonius, 
who had offended him, and the title was subsequently 
adopted by Ovid for a satirical poem of the same kind. 
[Berenice.] As we might expect from the age and em- 
ployments of Callimachus, his remaining poems display 
much more of grammatical art than of poetical imagination, 
although they are not without that kind of beauty which is 
the result of much labour and learning. The first edition of 
the Hymns of Callimachus was by John Lascaris, Florence, 
4 to., probably printed about a.d. 1500 : this edition is printed 
in capital letters. The latest editions are that by Blomfield, 
8vo-., Lond., 1815; and a small edition by Volger, Leipzig, 
1817, 8vo. 

CALLIMO'RPH A (Latreille), a genus of insects of the 
order Lepidoptera, section Noctuma, and family Lithotiida 
(Stephens). Technical characters: — antennsB slightly ci- 
liated in the males ; palpi small, three-jointed ; legs mode- 
rate, the hinder tibise each with two pairs of spurs ; body 
slender, especially in the males; wings large, somewhat 
triangular, with the hinder margins rounded. 

Callimorpha Jacobcece (the pink underwing), is a very 
beautiful and common moth : when the wings are expanded 
it measures about an inch and a half in width ; the upper 
wings are of a greenish-black colour, with two round 
pink spots at the apex, and an oblong dash of the same 
colour extending nearly the whole length of, and parallel 
to, the outer margin. The underwings are entirely pink 
with the exception of the margins, which are of the same 
tint as the ground colour of the upper wings. The head, 
thorax, abdomen, and legs are entirely black. 

The caterpillar of this moth is not uncommon in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, but in some situations it is found in the 
greatest abundance in the month of June, feeding upon the 
flowers of the ragwort, and often upon groundsel. It is 
of a bright yellow colour, with numerous slender black 
bands, and is sparingly covered with hair. The moth ap- 
pears in the month of May. 

CALLINGTON. [Cornwall.] 

CA'LLIODON, a genus of fishes of the section Acan- 
Ihopterygii and family Labroides. This genus was sepa- 
rated from that of Scarus (Linn.) by Cuvier, and differs in 
the species having the lateral teeth of the upper jaw divided 
and pointed; the upper jaw is also furnished with an inner 
range of small teeth. Scarus spinidens of Quoy and Gai- 
mard is given as an example of this genus. [Scarus.] 

CALLIO'NYMUS, a genus of fishes of the section 
Acanthnpterygii and family Gobioidte. 

The species of this genus are known in England by the 
name of Dragonets. Their branchiae have but a single small 
opening placed near the nape of the neck ; their ventral 
fins are widely separated, larger than the pectorals, and 
situated under the throat : the head is oblong and de- 
pressed ; the eyes are placed on the top of the head and 
rather close together: body smooth and without scales; in- 
tcrmaxillaries very protractile ; teeth small, numerous, and 



placed on the jaws only : the anterior dorsal fin has the first 
ray elongated. 

Two species of this curious genus (remarkable for the 
peculiarities in the branchiss and ventral fins, above noticed) 
are found on our own coasts ; of these, the sordid Dragonet 
(C. Dracunculut) is the bettor known, being frequently 
met with at the mouth of the Thames. It is about ten 
inches long and of a reddish-brown colour above ; the under 
parts, the head, pectoral and ventral fins, uniformly white ; 
'the dorsal fins are of an immaculate pale brown. 

The Gemmeous Dragonet — C. lyra — (the other British 
species) very closely resembles the one above described, and 
indeed has by some been considered as the same species. 
There appears however to be verv good grounds for sepa- 
rating them, independent of the difference of colour. The 
prevailing hue of this species is-yellow of various shades, 
with sapphirine stripes and spots on the head and sides of 
the body. The ventrals and caudal fins are bluish-black.* 

This species has been found on various parts of our own 
coast, as well as that of Ireland. It also occurs in the 
Mediterranean and on the coast of Norway. 




[Gemmeous Dragonet.] 

The Dragonets live at the bottom of the water, as might 
be supposed from the disposition of the eye. Their food 
consists of small shell-fish and worms. They are some- 
times caught by the shrimpers whilst fishing. 

CALLIOPE. [Musks.] 

CALLI'RHOE (Zoology), a genus which, in the opiniou 
of De Blainville, was ill characterized by Peron and Lesueur, 
and he adds that it would not be surprising if it should turn 
out not to differ from Aurelia. Eschscholtz places it under 
his fourth family, Oceanidee, of the Cryptocarpce, which 
forms the second section of his Discophorcc. Generic cha- 
racter : — Body circular, diversiform, furnished with cilia or 
tentaculiform cirrhi at the circumference, very much exca- 
vated below, with one orifice in the midst of four long and 
triangular appendages : ovaries four in number. Of the 
two species recorded, one, Calirrhoe Basteriana, inhabits 
the German Ocean ; the other, Cat. micromema, was found 
in the South Seas. 

CALLI'STHENES. [Alexander.] 

CALLI'STUS (Bonellt), a genus of coleopterous insects 
of the family Harpalids (Mac Leay). Technical characters : 
three basal joints of the anterior tarsi dilated in the males. 
Palpi with the terminal joint elongated, rather ovate, and 
terminated almost in a point Antennae filiform and slightly 
compressed. Labrum transverse, emarginated anteriorly. 
Head somewhat triangular. Thorax nearly heart-shaped. 
Body rather short and depressed. 

Only one species of this genus has hitherto been discovered, 
but it is found almost all over Europe : it is not uncom- 
mon in France, and is found beneath stones. In England 
it is rather scarce. 

This species (CallUtus lunatus) is conspicuous in tho 
cabinets of British insects from its beauty. It is about one- 
quarter of an inch long, the head and under parts of the 
abdomen are of a greenish black colour, the thorax is red- 
dish yellow, and the wing-cases are yellow with six black 
spots, placed, two afr the base, one on the disc of each elytron 
which extends to the outer margin, and two at the apex * 
these spots are large, and occupy about one-half of the whole 
surface of the elytra. The antenntB are black, with the two 

• In the Sordid Dragonet the head bean the proportion of one to Ave of the 
whole length of the fish, and Is of the form of an equilateral triangle : the dis- 
tance between the eyet and the noitrUi U only equal to one diameter of the 
former. . 

In the Otmmrout Dragnet the head it of an oblong-ovate farm, ana Its 
length, compared with that of the nth. ia ai ooe to four: «hta species may also 
be distinguished from the former by its lew depressed form. 
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basal joint* yellow. The left are blaek, with, the but of 
the femora and tibiae yellow. The head and thorax are vary 
thickly punoturec: the elytra ara puneteteistriated. The 
upper parts, with the exception of tha head, ara devoid of 
glossiness. 

CALLITRICHA'CE^K, a small natural order of Achla- 
mydeoua dicotyledonous plants, consisting of a few obscure 
floating species, all of which belong to the genus Callitriche. 
The distinctive character resides in the presage* of several 
one-seeded carpels, combined into a single pistil with two 
styles, and altogether destitute of any floral covering. Brown, 
and many others, consider the order related to Haloragem ; 
but Lindley places it near Podostemaoeas, and looks upon its 
affinity to other dicotyledons as being of the same nature as 
that borne by Lemna to Monocotyledons. (.Natural System 
of Botany, second edition, p. 191.) 

CALLOT, JACQUES, an eminent engraver, was born 
at Nanci, of a family recently ennobled, in the year 1593. 
His father discountenancing his choice of a profession, he 
tied from home in order to make his way to Rome, the 
capital of the fine arts. Falling in with a troop of gipsies, 
he travelled in their company as far as Florence, where a 
gentleman, pleased with his ingenuous ardour, placed him 
with an artist to study ; but he soon left him for Rome. 
At Rome he met some acquaintances of his family, who 
compelled him to return home. He ran away a second 
time, and was a second time brought back, by his elder 
brother, whom he met at Turin. During his youthful ad- 
ventures, as the story goes, bis morals were preserved un- 
corrupted, by his constant prayer that he might grow up a 
good man, excel in his profession, and live to the age of 
forty-three. He set out a third time, with bis father's tardy 
concurrence, and studied for a long time at Rome. On his 
way homewards he was detained for many years by Cosmo 
II. After the death of his patron be returned to Nanci, 
married, and fixed his residence among his friends. He 
acquired considerable wealth, and his fame was "such that 
he was invited to witness and perpetuate the events of the 
■iege of Breda, and afterwards the sieges of Rochelle and 
Rha; but be declined to commemorate the subsequent 
capture of his native place, and likewise refused a pension 
and lodging at Paris, offered to him by Louis XIII. He 
died March 28, 1635, of complaints incidental to the prac- 
tice of his art. 

His invention is lively and fertile, and he bad a singular 
power of enriching a small space with a multitude of figures 
and actions. He engraved both with the burin and the 
needle ; but his best works are free etchings, touched with 
the burin, deli ately executed, and sometimes wonderfully 
minute. There is a want of unity and breadth of effect in 
some of his larger engravings, which is not surprising in 
one who did not practice painting, and engraved even fewer 
pictures than most of his profession, working chiefly from 
original designs. His principal works are the ' Sieges,' 
above-mentioned, the 'Miseries of War,' certain ' Festivities 
at Florence," and a set of ' Capricci.' (Felibien ; Perrault.) 

CALMAR, or KALMAR, a town in Sweden (about 
56° 40' N. lat., and 16° 20' E. long.), in that portion of the 
antient province of Smalaud which now forms the political 
division of Calmar Liin. The town itself is on an island 
called Quarnholra, in the straits, which divide the island of 
Oeland from the mainland, and are called the Straits of 
Calmar. It is united by a bridge to the suburb, which is 
on the continent. The suburb contains the old castle, in 
which the union of Calmar was agreed to in 1397, by which 
the three northern kingdoms were united under one so- 
vereign. In one of its chambers the magnificent bed of 
Queen Margaret is still shown. The town is regularly 
built, but few of the houses are of stone, though there 
are excellent stone-quarries in the neighbouring island of 
Oeland. The most remarkable building is the cathedral, 
which stands in the middle of the great square. Calmar 
has a good grammar-school, and another for the lower 
classes, and also institutions for the instruction of poor 
children. The harbour is good, and the commerce of the 
town active, though less so than formerly. It exports the 
produce of the country — iron, alum, pitch, tar, boards, &c, 
and a great quantity of stone from the quarries of Oeland. 
Many vessels are built here ; and the ships belonging to 
the town amounted in 1614 to seventy-five. There are four 
manufactories of snuff, and one of potash. The population 
I* about 3000, (Schubert's Rtite dureA Sehweden.j 

CALMET, AUGUSTINE, was born at MeiniHa. 



8«rgna. n«ar Commewy , in the modern department of 
«usa, en Feb. <th, 167 J, »nd received the first rudiment* 
of his education at the priory of Breuil ; fee studied rhetoric 
afterwards at Pont-a-Musson. He afterwards entered 
among tha Benedictines in the abbey of Mansuy, in the 
Fauxbourg of Toul, where he professed their vows in 1680. 
Greek, Hebrew, philosophy, and divinity engrossed hit 
time until 1704, when he was appointed sub-prior at the 
abbey of Munster, in which he appears to have diligently 
pursued bis biblical studies. In 1707 he published in 
French the first volume of his commentaries upon the Bible. ' 
In 1715 he purchased the priory of St, Lay from the Abbe 
Morel, the king's almoner, for a pension of 3000 livre*. and 
three years afterward* he was appointed abbo of St. Leopold 
of Nanci. His priory of St. Lay was surrendered by him 
when, in 1783, he was chosen abbe of Senones, and he 
then also declined the title of bishop inpartibut ittfidtlium, 
which was offered to him by Pope Benedict XIII., at the 
suggestion of the college Qf cardinals. He died in his 
abbey on the 25th of October, 1757, greatly esteemed both 
for learning and for moderation. The following is a list of 
his principal works : — 

' Commetotaire Lateral sur tous les livres de 1'Aucien et 
du Nouveau Testament,' 1707 — 1716. In 23 vols. 4to. Re- 
printed in Paris 1713, 26 vol*. 4 to. and 9 vols. fol. ; and 
abridged in 14 vols. 4 to. Rondel published a new edition 
of this abridgment, Avignon, 1 767, 1 773, 1 7 vols. 4to. The 
Dissertations and Prefaces belonging to his Commentary 
were published with 19 new Dissertations, Paris, 1 730, 9 vols. 
4to. « Histoire de l'Ancien et du Nouveau Testament,' 
intended as an introduction to Fleury's Eoelesiastical HUr 
tory, 2 and 4 vols, 4to., and & and 7 vols. 1 2mo. ' De la 
Poesie et Musique des Anciens Hebreux,' Arast. 1723, 8vo. 
' Dictionnairo Historique, Critique, et Chronologique de la 
Bible, enrichi d'un grand nembre de figures en taille douce 
qui representent les antiquites Judaiques.' ' Dictionnairo 
de la Bible,' to., 2 vols. 4to., Paris, 1722. ' Supplement a 
ce Dictionnairo,' 2 vols. 4 to., Paris, 1728. Reprinted in' 4 vols., 
4to., Paris, 1730. This most valuable work was translated 
into English, under tha title ' Historical, Geographical. Cri- 
tical, Chronological, and Etymological Dictionary of the Holy 
Bible.' To which is added ' Bibliotheoa Sacra,' or a cata- 
logue of the best editions of the Bible, and commentaries 
upon it translated by J. D. Oyley and J. Calson, with cuts. 
London, 1 732, 3 vols, folio. A new edition, to which the 
following work has been added, ' Fragments illustrative of 
the Manners, Incidents, and Phraseology of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, intended as a continued Appendix to Calmet' s Dic- 
tionary of the Holy Bible,' was published Lond. 1 798, 1800, 
2 vols. 4to. ' Histoire ecclesiastique ct civile de la Lorraine 
depuis l'entrte de Jules Cesar dans les Gaules jusqu a la 
mort de Charles V. Duo de Lorraine ; avec les pieces just i- 
ficatives a la fin.' Nancy, 1728,4 vols. jbl. Reprinted 1745 in 
5 vols. fol. ' Bibliotheque des Ecriveio* de Lorraine,' 1 751, 
folio. ' Histoire Universelle Sacree et Profane,' is vols. 4to. 
This undertaking Calmet did not live to finish, and, in other 
respects, it is not his best work. Dissertations sur les Ap- 
paritions des Anges, des Demons, et des Esprits, et sur les 
Revenanset Vampires de Hongrie,' Paris, 1 746, 12mo. Ein- 
siedlen, 1749, 12mo. Paris, 1751,2 vols. 12mo. Translated and 
published in English in 1759. 8vo. ' Commentaire Liu 
teraL Historique, et Moral, sur la Regie de St. Benoit,' 1754, 
2 voU. 4to. Perhaps the most useful of Calmet's works, 
certainly the one most familiar to the English reader is 
the ' Dictionary of the Bible.' All his works indeed are re- 
plete with learning, but should be read with some degree 
of caution. Calmet was deeply imbued with fanciful and 
rabbinical theories. Though a man of great learning he 
had a strong leaning to the marvellous, nnd hi* tendency to 
superstition was not controlled by a sound judgment Vol- 
taire, in his usual lively manner, describe* him as a man 
who does not think, but furnishes others with materials for 
thinking. 

CALMS (at sea) occur at certain seasons in every part of 
the ocean, except perhaps the parts near the poles ; but they 
seem to increase in frequency and duration as we approach 
the equator, and in the immediate vicinity of the equator 
there is an immense extent of sea, in which they are se 
prevalent that it has been called the region qf calms. The 
calms, however, do not always occupy the same portion of 
the ocean, but tbey vary according to the position of lb* 
sun. When the sun is in the northern hemisphere, tbey 
an Mmetiraes found to extend a* far aa 16° N. 1st., and 
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tben th* S.B. trade-wind pastes four or five or even six de- 
grt*» to the N. of the equator. When the sun is in the 
southern hemisphere, the calms also occur to the N. of the 
equator, but they come very near to it and sometimes reach 
it. whilst their northern border extendi to 60° or 70° N. lat. 
Thus it appears that the region of calms does not extend 
on both sides of the equator, but is entirely in the N. hemi- 
sphere. In some seasons the calms extend over eight or 
even nine degrees of latitude ; at others over a smaller space, 
und sometimes only over two and a half or three degrees. 
The average breadth of the region of calms may be between 
five and five and a half degrees. These remarks, however, 
refer only to the Atlantic Ocean, and for want of observa- 
tions we are unable to decide whether or not they apply 
to the Pacific also. 

In the region of calms which separates the N.B. and 
S.B. trade-winds the calms do not continue without inter- 
ruption. Sometimes light breezes blow, especially from the 
S. and S.S.W. Besides this the calms are commonly in- 
terrupted every day by a wind which lasts a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes. After noon a black and Well- 
defined cloud is formed near the B. horizon, which seems 
to announce a violent thunderstorm. The clour increases, 
a wind suddenly rises, and blows with great violence for a 
few minutes. It is accompanied by a few drops of rain, 
but in a few minutes the rain ceases, the air reassumes its 
clearness, and the calm returns. These daily squalls, though 
of short duration, enable the navigator to pass the region of 
calms, which even with this aid always proves very dis- 
agreeable. These calms, united to tho immense quantity 
of fucus or gulf-weeds which is found W. of the Cape Verde 
Islands, may have given rise to the opinion of the antients 
that the sea near the equator grows shallow, and becomes a 
swamp unsuited for navigation. (Horsburgh, India Direc- 
tory ; Rennell's Invest. ; and Humboldt.) 

CALMUCKS, or CALMACKS, is the name given by 
the Russians to one of the principal branches of that divi- 
sion of the Mongol!! which bears the general name of Oloth, 
or OTrat. This nation is more widely dispersed over the 
globe than any other, even the Arabs hot excepted. Cai- 
rn uck tribes occur over all the countries of Upper Asia be- 
tween 38° and 52° N. lat., and from the most northern bend 
of the Roang-ho to the banks of the Volga. We are ac- 
quainted with four principal branches. The Oloth inhabited 
chiefly the centre of these countries, to die S. and N. of the 
Thian-Shan range, in the present Chinese government of 
Hi, whence they extended their conquests over the neigh- 
bouring tribes during the seventeenth century, and founded 
an empire of great extent and power, which was destroyed 
by the Chinese emperor Kang-bl in 1698. Upon this event 
the name of Oloth merged in that of Zoongars, another 
numerous nation of the same origin, which inhabited the 
adjacent countries, The Zoongars also were for a short 
time formidable to the neighbouring tribes, especially the 
Khalkas, or proper Mongols : their empire was destroyed by 
the Chinese in 1757. By these continual and unsuccessful 
wars both nations have nearly been annihilated, and their 
names have nearly disappeared. ThcTorbod or Turbut, 
forming the third principal branch, had long before these 
events submitted to the Chinese emperors ; and they still 
inhabit the countries about the lake of Koo-koo-nor, and 
along the Hoang-ho river, where it forms its great northern 
bend. They are considered and treated by the Chinese 
rather as allies than as subjects. 

The fourth branch of the Oloth, which received the name 
of Calmucks from the Russians, is properly called Toorgoot, 
and inhabited the countries W. of those of the proper Oloth. 
But during the continual wars which they had to wage 
with these more powerful neighbours, they began to extend 
their excursions towards the W., and at last nettled, with 
the permission of tho Russians, in the steppes which extend 
between the Volga and the Ural, in 1672. There they re- 
mained nearly a century. But in 1771, after having re- 
peatedly been invited by the Chinese to return to their 
native country, the greatest part of them suddenly left the 
Russian territories, and returned, by a march of eight 
months, to tho banks of the river Ili, where the countries 
whose inhabitants had been destroyed in the wars between 
the Chinese and Zoongars were assigned to them by the 
Chinese. Their number wfcs estimated at 50,000 families, 
or 300,000 souls. The smaller portion of the nation re- 
mained in Russia. In the following year the remainder, as 
well as a Small number of families belonging to the Oloth 



Proper, who had taken refuge in Russia at the time of the 
destruction of their empire, also returned to the lli. The 
number was about 30,000 families, or 1 80,000 souls, who 
were settled in the same country, between the Ili and the 
upper branches of the Irtish. The number of families 
that remained in Russia was estimated by Pallas, in 1 793, 
at 8229. 

In the form of their body the Calmucks do not differ 
from the Mongols, and the languages of the two nations 
perhaps not more than the Italian and the Spanish ; but the 
proper Mongols have a rich literature, while that of the 
Calmucks seems to be limited to a few compositions or trans- 
lations respecting the tenets of Bhuddism, a religion which 
has been embraced by all the nations of Mongol origin. 

The Calmucks have no fixed abodes, but moveable huts, 
called kybitkas, which they carry from one place to another, 
in order to be always near the best pasture for their herds. 
They live entirely upon animal food, and do not cultivate 
the ground. They have large numbers of .camels, horses, 
and sheep, but not many cattle. Their horses are of n 
middling size, very strong and swift. Their sheep are of 
the same kind as those of the Khirgia, with large tails and 
good wool, of which the women make different stuffs for 
dresses, blankets, coverings for the kybitkas, &c. 

They are not the immediate subjects of the princes in 
whose countries they live, but have their own hereditary 
chiefs, and an hereditary nobility, to whom they are much 
attached, and to whom they pay strict obedience. Their 
military or marauding excursions, to which they are much 
inclined, owing to their wandering habits of life, make 
them very troublesome to their neighbours. (Pallas; Rit- 
ter's Asien.) 

CALNB, a parish, borough, and market-town in Wilts, 
in the hundred of Calne, 87 miles W. from London, on the 
Bristol road. It derives its name from being situated on a 
river called the Calne or Marden, which, after passing 
through the town, falls into the Avon. The parish contains 
about 8000 acres, and the population in 1831 amounted to 
4795. The new parliamentary borough includes the parish 
and also those portions of other parishes which aro sur- 
rounded by the parish of Calne. It returns one member to 
parliament ; before the passing of tho Reform Act it had 
returned two members from the 23rd of Edward I., with a 
few occasional interruptions. The municipal borough at 
present extends no farther than the old parliamentary 
borough did, not including the whole of the town. 

This place is of remote antiquity ; many Roman remains 
have been found in the neighlxmrhood, particularly in 
the hamlet of Studley, which was a Roman station. 
The West Saxon kings had a palace at Calne, and an 
hospital of black canons existed here. In 977 a synod 
was held here for adjusting the differences between the 
monks and the secular clergy, at which the celebrated 
Dunstan presided : the floor of the room gave way, and the 
whole assembly fell with it except Dunstan, whose pre- 
servation was attributed to the miraculous interposition of 
Providence on the behalf of the cause which he advocated. 
Calne is described in Domesday Book as * Terra Regis,' 
and is called ' Cauna.* 

The church is a large, lofty, and handsome edifice, well 
pewed, and lighted in a very superior manner with gas : it 
exhibits many different orders of architecture, having been 
built at various times. The tower, which stands at the N. 
side of the church, and contains a peal of eight deep-toned 
bells, is remarkable for the beauty of its proportions : it 
was built by Inigo Jones after 1628, in which year the tower 
and spire standing on the transept of the church fell. The 
living, which is a vicarage, with the chapelries of Cherhill 
and Berwick Bassett annexed, is in the presentation of tho 
treasurer of the cathedral church of Sarum, and is in the 
peculiar jurisdiction of tho dean of Sarum ; it was one of 
the churches first given up by Bishop Oswald to the above 
cathedral on its foundation in the reign of William Rufus, 
and is rated in the king's books at 8/. 5*. _ The present 
average net income, according to the Ecclesiastical Reve- 
nues' Report, is 769/. The Marquis of Lansdowne is the 
lay impropriator. There are places of Worship for various 
denominations of dissenters. 

The town has lately been much improved, particularly 
by the introduction of gas, with which the streets are well 
lighted: the houses are substantially built with stone, 
which is found here in abundance. The public buildings, 
besides the church, are the WWn-hall, which was repaired a 
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few years tinee by the Marquis of Lansdowne, and given by 
him to the corporation ; and the boys' school, a commodious 
and ornamental Gothic building, erected by subscription in 
1829. The public schools are the grammar-school, founded in 
1660 by John Bentley, Esq., to which are attached two 
exhibitions in Queen's College, Oxford, given by Sir Fran- 
cis Bridgman, Knt., in 1730; the Boys' British and the 
Girls' National Schools, supported by subscription, and Sun- 
day schools for adults and children. A savings bank was 
established in 1816, and on November 20th, 1835, the 
amount standing in the names of 498 depositors was 
1 7,669/. A court of requests for the recovery of small 
debts is held every six weeks. The manufactures are 
broad cloth and kerseymeres. A branch of the Wilts and 
Berks Canal comes up to the town. The market is held on 
Tuesday, and the fairs are on May 6 and September 29. 

The air is salubrious, and the views of the adjacent coun- 
try are very fine. At Cherhill, about three miles E. of the 
town, is the figure of a white horse, 157 feet in length, 
remarkable for the symmetry of its proportions, cut in the 
chalk down about the year 1 780 under the direction of C. 
Allsup, Esq., surgeon. Bowood, the delightful residence of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, is about a mile W. of the town. 
(.Communication from Calne.) 

CALOCE'PHALUS. [Phocims.] 

CALOCHO'RTUS, a beautiful genus of bulbous plants, 
belonging to the natural order Lihacea), and nearly allied 
botamcally to the fritillary and tulip, from both which it is 
immediately known by the sepals being of a different form, 
colour, and texture from the petals. Several species have 
been introduced into England from California, where or 
near which country they are exclusively found wild. Their 
exact localities, and the precise conditions of climate under 
which they occur, are however nearly unknown. It would 
appear that they inhabit a mild climate, subject to rains 
and a moderately high temperature during their season of 
growth, but dry and cool subsequently. Accordingly it is 
found that in this country they do not succeed very well, 
unless they are cultivated in pits where they are protected 
from frost and from water stagnating about their roots, and 
can be exposed freely to light and air when growing. They 
are so exceedingly impatient of wet near their bulbs when 
not in a growing state, that prudent gardeners take the pre- 
caution to dig them up and keep them dry, from the time 
when the leaves are withered to the recommencement of 
their vegetation. When they are replanted, they will scarcely 
bear any water until the young leaves begin to appear 
above the soil. Several species are figured in the latter 
volumes of the ' Transactions of the Horticultural Society,' 
and in the 'Botanical Register.' 

CALOMEL. [Mercury.] 

CALO'NNE, M. DE, bom at Douai about the middle of 
the last century, studied the law, in which he distinguished 
himself, and was made successively attorney-general to the 
parliament of Douai, intendant of Metz, inspector-general 
of finances, treasurer, and lastly minister of state. He 
found the finances in a state of great embarrassment, and 
being unable to fill up the deficit, he advised Louis XVI. 
to convoke the assembly of the notables in 1787, before 
whom he made his well-known statement of the financial 
affairs of the kingdom. Being taxed with prodigality and 
malversation he was dismissed by the king, and was suc- 
ceeded by Brienne. Calonne retired to Flanders, and after- 
wards to England, where he spent the greater part of his lat- 
ter years, and wrote numerous political and financial pam- 
phlets. Although belonging to the royalist party he was not 
extravagant in his opinions, and he therefore incurred the 
enmity of the more violent royalists. His ' Tableau de 
l'Europe en Novembre,' 1795 ; ' Pensees sur ce qu'on a fait 
et oe qu'on n'auroit pas dfi faire,' 8vo. 1 796 ; ' Des Finances 
publiqucs de la France,' 1 797, &c, afford materials for the 
history of those times. In 1 802 he obtained leave of Bona- 
parte to return to France, where he died in October of the 
same year. 

CA'LOPUS, a genus of Coleopterous insects, of the sec- 
tion Stenelytra and family (Edemeridce. The species are 
distinguished by having the femora of the posterior legs of 
the same sice in both sexes, or nearly so ; the antenna) with 
the seoond joint much shorter than the third, more or less 
serrated, and inserted into an emargination of the eye*. 
[GBdxmk&a.] 

CALORIC. [HiatJ 

CALORIMETER. [Hf AT.] 



CALOSCMA, a genus of Coleopterous insects, of i 

section Geodephaga (Mac Leay), and family Carotid. 
Technical characters :— Three basal joints of the emteri 
tarsi, in the males, much dilated, the fourth joint slight! 
so; antennae with the third joint longer than the rec 
labrum bilobed ; mandibles simple, slightly bent, and tran 
versely striated; thorax short ; elytra generally rather farai 
and short 

This genus is very closely allied to the true Carabi ; a- 
deed so much so, that it is difficult to point out amy rer 
tangible distinguishing characters ; and yet the eotns- 
logist is seldom puxzled in separating them, even wnbec 
-close examination. 

There is a considerable difference in the general apptt: 
ance of the species of the two genera, and we think tbm a 
a great measure arises from the comparative proportion* a.' 
tba head and thorax. In Calosoma these parts are atari 
smaller and considerably shorter in proportion' to the bodi 
(which is generally broad) than in Carabus. The eyes u» 
usually more projecting ; and M. Dejean mentions tin 
larger sized jaws, and their being always transversa 
striated, as a good distinction. 

To theagenus Calosoma belongs our largest and mot 
beautiful British Carabideous insect, the C. sycophant*, h 
is about an inch long ; the head, thorax, and under pare a 
the body are of a beautiful blue colour, and the elytra ait 
green, with red reflections more or less conspicuous in diffe- 
rent examples ; the legs and antennas are black. 

Most of the best British collections contain this insert, 
and some even several specimens : it must nevertheless be 
considered a rare insect in this island, hardly ever more thu 
one specimen having been found at one tune. In Frann 
and Germany it is not uncommon, and is found in wood: 
districts : most of the British specimens have been taken c 
the sea coast. 




[Calowmi SyeoohuU.] 

C. inquisitor is the only other species of this genus found 
in this country : it is about three-quarters of an inch it 
length, and of a bronze or brassy green above, and Msck 
beneath. This species, (hough by no means common, it 
far more abundant than the last. It has been frequently 
met with crawling up the trunks of oak trees in the spring 
of the year, about the time that that tree begins to put Corth 
its leaves ; most probably it feeds upon the young cater- 
pillars, which are then abundant. 

Unlike most genera of insects, this appears to be confined 
to no particular quarter of the globe, species having been 
met w»th in almost all countries. About thirty species srs 
known ; their prevailing colours are various shades of green, 
generally of a brassy hue, and sometimes black. 

CALOTES. [IouANiDS.1 

CALCTROPIS GIGANTE'A (R. Brown), Colotrom 
mudarii (Buck), Atclepiat gig ant ea of Linnaeus. The 
Mudar, a plant common in sandy places in many parts of 
India, has a milky juice in its stem, which, as well as the 
bark of the root, enjoyed such reputation among the native 
practitioners as a medicinal agent as to lead to its use 
among European practitioners in the East. It was found 
to be very efficacious in the cure of many obstinate cutane- 
ous diseases, such aa lepra Arabum and elephantiasis, * 
syphilitic complaints also and anasarca, it proved so valuable 
an alterative that it received the name of vegetable mercury. 
Some use the powder of the bark of the root, but Sir 
Whitelaw Ainslle prefers the dried milky juice, which in « 
recent state, if taken in large quantity, is poisonous. It 
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'as thought to possess some specific quality, but Sir Dun- 
in, by whom extensive trials were made of it in Britain, 
tiowed that this is not correct, but that it is infinitely more 
aluable from its common medicinal properties, which cor- 
ospond in every respect, according to him, both in kind 
nd degree, with those of ipecacuan. He even thought 
hat, from the facility "with which any quantity could be 
rocured from the province of Bahar, the use of the Bra- 
ilian ipecacuan might be altogether dispensed with in our 
Cast Indian settlements. 

Besides its practical value as a medicinal agent, the bark 
ip the root possesses the singular property in one of its consti- 
tuents, Mudarine, of being very soluble in cold water, gela- 
inizing when the solution is heated to 83° or 90° Fahr., and 
recovering its fluidity on cooling. It is the only instance 
known of any organic body being an exception to the general 
law of the poiver of solvents being increased by an increase 
of temperature. For this reason we here describe the 
mode of obtaining it, and give a brief sketch of its habitudes. 
Mudarine is obtained in a state of considerable purity from 
the tincture of mudar, by macerating the powder of the root 
in cold rectified spirit. The greater part of the spirit may 
be recovered by distillation, but the remaining solution, 
which acquires a much deeper colour though it remains 
perfectly transparent, is allowed to cool. As the tempera- 
ture falls a white granular resin is deposited by a species of 
crystallization from a transparent coloured solution. The 
whole is allowed to dry spontaneously, in order that all the 
resin may concrete. The dry residuum is then treated with 
water, which dissolves the coloured portion, and leaves the 
resin untouched. It is to this principle, dissolved by cold 
water from the resinous extract, that the name Mudarine 
is given. It has no smell, and is intensely bitter, with a 
very peculiar nauseating taste It is exceedingly soluble 
in cold water at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, 
but insoluble in boiling water. . It is soluble in alcohol, but 
the power of this solvent is increased by increase of tempe- 
rature. It is insoluble in sulphuric tether, oil of turpentine, 
and olive oil. 

It is in the solution in water when nearly saturated that 
the peculiar property of Mudarine is most easily exhibited. 
At ordinary temperatures this solution is quite fluid and 
transparent. When heat is gradually applied, already at 
74° Fahr., a change in its constitution begins to be ob- 
servable, indicated by a slight diminution of its transparency. 
As the temperature is raised these changes increase, and 
at 90° it has in a great degree lost its transparency, and has 
acquired the consistence of a tremulous jelly. At 95° it is 
fully gelatinized, and a separation of it takes place into two 
parts, a soft brownish coagulum, and a liquid nearly colour- 
less. At 98° the coagulum is evidently contracted in size. 
At 130°'the coagulum seems to dissolve : at 185° the coagu- 
lum is very small, and has a tcinrious, pitchy consistence. 
At 212° little further change occurs. The alterations which 
in this state it undergoes on cooling deserve to be noticed. 
At 140° the fluid is very .turbid: the coagulum has not 
diminished in size, and is now very hard and brittle. At 
1 1 0 9 fluid less turbid, coagulum remarkably brittle, with a 
resinous fracture: at 100* fluid more transparent. When 
cooled down even to the freezing temperature the coagulum 
remains unaltered, and very much resembles colophony ; but 
after the lapse of several days it gradually liquefies in a 
portion of fluid in contact with it, without passing through 
the intermediate state of a jelly. 

(Ainslie, Materia Indica, vol. i. p. 486 ; Duncan m Edin. 
Med. and Surg. Journ. July, 1829 ; and in Trans, of Royal 
Society of Edinb., vol. xi. p. 433.) 

CALOTSA (also Kolotza and Kolosca), an archiepis- 
copal town) situated in a marshy flat on the Vayas, an insig- 
nificant arm of the Danube, in the county of Pesth, in 
Western Hungary. This place was known to the Romans, 
and was of much greater importance before the Turks over- 
ran the country. It has several handsome public buildings, 
the most spacious of which is the archbishop's residence, 
with its extensive library ; a chapter-house and cathedral, an 
ecclesiastical seminary on a large scale ; a college and gym- 
nasium of the Piarist order, &c. The gardens attached to 
the ( archbishop's seat are fine : there is an artificial hill in 
them laid out as a vineyard. The inhabitants, about 7400 
in number, carry on extensive fisheries on the Danube, and 
war much cattle. 46° 32' N. lat. 19° 3' E. long., about 
seventy-four miles south of Pesth. 
CALOYER (coXoytpoc), {he name given to the Greek 



monks, from kalos and geras, meaning comely, venerable 
old age. They are mostly of the order of St. Basiliu*. and 
inhabit convents, the principal of which are on Mount 
Athos. They are bound to celibacy, which is not the case 
with the secular clergy or papas of the Greek church. The 
Caloyers abstain from meat, and observe four Lents in the 
year, besides other fasts, at which times they abstain also 
from butter, eggs, and fish, and live only upon bread, vege- 
tables, salt, and water. There are also convents of female 
Calovers. 

CAl.PE. [Diphydes.] 

CALPE. [Gibraltar.] 

CALPENTYN GULF, on the N.W. coast of Ceylon. 
This gulf separates the main land of Pomparippo and that 
of Putlam from the peninsula of Calpentyn. It is rich in 
chanks of the best quality, and in bicho de mer. It is plen- 
tifully stocked with fish, and supplies water to the salt-pans 
at Putlam and in the Akkarapattoo. 

CALPENTYN TOWN, a peninsulated town on the 
W. side of the gulf of that name, about 93 miles N. of 
Colombo. It was antiently called Arasadi, but the natives 
now call it Kulputti. It has a small square fort built by 
the Dutch in 1646, containing several handsome buildings, 
which are at present unroofed and in ruins, except one occu- 
pied as the commandant's house, some others used as stores 
for salt, arrack, and paddy, and one as a prison. The town, 
situated at a small distance from the fort, contains, besides 
the mud-thatched huts, only a few large nouses roofed with 
tiles. The extensive groves of cocoa-nut trees with which 
it is stocked, and the rich foliage of the Looria, forming a 
line on each side of the road leading to the bazaar, give it a 
pretty appearance. In the town and its vicinity are eight 
places of worship; one Protestant, one Roman Catholic, 
three Gentoo, and three Mohammedan. It has a charity- 
school supported by government. The Protestant church, 
though built of clay and thatched with olas, has stood for 
nearly two centuries. 

The harbour, on account of many shoals, is not accessible 
to vessels exceeding 100 tons, even at the highest spring 
tides, so that they are obliged to lie in the Dutch bay at 
Mutwal, and unload and convey their cargoes to Calpentyn 
in small boats (dhonics), of which there are a great number 
belonging to the place. 

The exports from Calpentyn to Madras and other ports 
on the Coromandcl coast are copperahs (the edible part of 
the cocoa-nut, prepared by being dried in the sun to have 
the oil expressed), cocoa-nuts, oil, shark's fin. coir rope, 
honey, bees' wax, ghee (clarified butter), fish oil, wood oil, 
daumer, moss, chaya roots, and palmyra timber. The 
imports consist of cloths, paddy, rice, crockery, hempen 
thread, spices, minerals, and drugs. The opening of the 
new canal between Chilaw and Colombo has proved very 
beneficial to the inhabitants of Calpentyn, and the trade by 
means of inland navigation is rapidly increasing. A great 
number of canal boats (ballams) are constantly employed in 
conveying to the market of Colombo copperahs, salt fish, 
fish roes, dried shrimps, ghee, in return for the china ware, 
English cloth, sugar, dates, jackwood planks, tiles, bricks, 
iron, lead, and a variety of other articles. 

The inhabitants are composed of Malabars, Europeans 
and their descendants, Javanese, and Mohammedans : their 
number, according to the census of 1831, amounts to 2498. 
The* soil in the vicinity, though very sandy, yields in pro- 
ductiveness to that of few parts of the island. In and about 
the town are 580 groves of cocoa-nut and palmyra trees. 
The gardens produce every vegetable and various kinds of 
fruit. Amongst the latter ore mangos, bananas, guavas, 
papavas, bilibas, pomegranates, citrons, shaddocks, bread 
fruit, and grapes,. The last are produced in great per- 
fection. / 

The fisheries of Calpentyn have greatly increased within 
the last few years by an influx of fishermen. The estimated 
value of the fish caught in 1827 was 1811/. The gulf is 
rich in chanks of the best quality, and in bicho de mer. 
The latter is occasionally collected and exported to the 
markets of Singapore and Penang by the Chinese mer- 
chants. Chaya roots, finer than can be met with elsewhere, 
are produced in the neighbourhood ; and a species of wood 
is found here, from which the wood oil is extracted. A largo 
quantity of lime is made from shells found here in great 
abundance, 

Calpentyn was probably once the site of an opulent city. 
Knox describes it as one of the fortified places. The Por, 
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tuguese took possession of it in 1544 ; the Dutch wrested it 
from them in 1640; and the British captured it in 1795, 
and have retained possession of it ever since. 

CALPU'RNIUS, TITUS JU'LIUS, a Latin poet and 
a native of Sicily, has left eleven eclogues, written some- 
what in the manner of Virgil's, whom he seems to have 
imitated. He lived in the third century, and enjoyed the 
favour of the emperor Carus. His Latmity is better than 
his taste, and his language more tolerable than his subject 
or his mode of treating it. [Bucolics.] These eclogues 
have been often edited, and are printed in the ' Poetro Latini 
Minores ' of Burmann. 

CALTHA, a genus of Ranunculaceous plants : two spe- 
cies are met with in this country, one (C. palustris) com- 
monly in meadows, and by the side of wet ditches. It is 
very much like a Ranunculus, from which genus Caltha 
chiefly differs in having a calyx and corolla mixed together, 
no scale at the base of the petals, and many seeds in each 
carpel. It partakes of the acridity of Ranunculus itself. 

CALTROP, commonly called Chausse-trnpe or Crow's- 
foot, a piece of iron formed with four points, each about 
three inches long, which are so disposed, that, when the 
piece is thrown on the ground, one of them will stand up- 
wards. In warfare crows-feet are sometimes scattered about 
in order to impede the march of cavalry. 

CALTURA, a district extending along the S. coast of 
Ceylon, subordinate to the collectorship of Colombo. Its 
greatest length from S.E. to N.W. is 38 miles ; its breadth 
from E. to W. 11 miles. It is one of the most healthy and 
populous districts of Ceylon. The soil is remarkably fertile, 
the low lands producing three crops of paddy in the year ; and 
the high lands are covered with groves and plantations of 
cinnamon, cocoa-nut, areca, and other trees. The cocoa-nut 
tree affords the means of carrying on an extensive distilla- 
tion of arrack, and the manufacture of cordage and jaggery ■ 
(a coarse sugar). When the census was taken in 1814 it con- 
tained three korles, ten pattors, and 368 villages, and 53,944 
inhabitants ; of whom were 28,662 Protestants. 6950 Roman 
Catholics, 6364 Mohammedans, and 12,018 Buddhists. 

CALTURA TOWN, the principal town of the district 
of the same name in the island of Ceylon, situated on the 
left bank of the Kaluganga river, about 25 miles S. from 
Colombo ; 6° 42' N. lat. ; 79° 54' E. long. It has a small 
fort standing on a neighbouring mound commanding the 
river, but it is not now garrisoned. It contains about 200 
tiled houses. A great number of Jutra Dhonies belong to 
this port, which trade to Madras and other places on the 
Coromandel coast. The Wesley an missionaries have built 
a handsome chapel and school-house here. There is also 
on excellent rest-house for travellers, much frequented in 
consequence of its being in the high road to Galle. 

This town is the seat of an assistant government agent, 
who is also an assistant judge. Its climate is remarkably 
pleasant and salubrious, and it is therefore a favourite resort 
of invalids from Colombo. The inhabitants consist of 
Europeans and their descendants, Cinghalese, and Mo- 
hammedans. 

CALUMBO, or KALUMBO-ROOT, the bitter tonic 
root of an African plant called Cocculus palmatus. [Coc- 

CULUS.l 

CALUMET, the name given by the North American 
Indians to a pipe for smoking tobacco. In Harris's 
• Voyages,' vol. ii., p. 908, the following description of this 
pipe is given :— ' The calumet or pipe of peace 13 a large 
tobacco pipe, with a bowl of polished marble, and a stem 
two feet and a half long, made of strong reed, adorned with 
feathers and locks of women's hair. When it is used in 
treaties and embassies, the Indians fill the calumet with 
the best tobacco, and presenting it to those with whom they 
have concluded any great affair, smoke out of it after them.' 
To refuse the calumet is a sign of hostility. It is offered to 
strangers as a mark of hospitality. To smoke the calumet 
of peace literally signifies, in the language of the North 
American Indians, 'to be on terms of friendship and 
alliance.' 

CALVADOS, a department in the north of France, on 
the coast of the English Channel, forming part of the an- 
tient province of Normandie. A remarkable iidge of rocks 
runs along the coast of France in this part, extending E. 
and W. about 14 or 15 miles, and ranging a mile or a mile 
and a half from the shore. (Map s/ France by Maraldi and 
Cassini de Thury.) Upon this ridge one of the vessels of* 
the Invincible Armada sent by Philip H, of Spain against 



England (a.d. 1588) suffered shipwreck. The vessel was 
called Calvados, and the name was first imparted to the 
rocks, and has since been given to the department, which 
includes the coast over against them. The department is in 
its form irregularly quadrilateral. Its greatest length, mea- 
sured nearly E. and W., is about 72 or 73 miles; its great- 
est breadth, nearly N. and S„46 miles; its surface amounts 
to 1,409,606 acres, or about 2202 square miles, being rather 
below the average extent of the French departments, and 
rather larger than the English counties of Derby and Staf- 
ford taken together. It is included between 48° 46' and 49 J 
25' N. lat., and 0° 26' E. long, and 1° 10' W. long. It is 
bounded on the N. by the sea, on the S. by the department 
of Ome, on the E. by that of Eure, and on the W. by that 
of Manche. Caen, the capital of the department, is 122 
miles W. by N. of Paris in a straight line, or 134 miles by 
the road through Mantes, Evreux, and Lisieux. The popu- 
lation of the department in 1832 was 494,702, or between 
224 and 225 to a square mile. 

This department has no very high hills. It is crossed 
just at its S.W. extremity by the range of high land which 
separates the basin of the Loire from that of the Seine and 
the Ome, or rather by a secondary range extending from 
this into the peninsula of Cotantm. It is traversed by 
several streams, all nearly in the same direction, vis., from 
S. to N. The Vire, near its mouth, and its tributary the 
Elle, form the western boundary of the department sepa- 
rating it from that of Manche ; the Esque, the Tortone, and 
the Aurc Inferieure, unite their streams and flow into the 
actuary of the Vire; the Drome united with the Aure 
(which passes Bayeux) ; the Seule ; the Ome (which passes 
Caen) ; the Dives ; and the Toucques (which passes Lisieux 
and Pont L'EvCque), successively occur as we cross the 
department from W. to E. Of these rivers the Vire, the 
Orne (to Caen), the Dives (to Troarn), and the Toucques 
(to Lisieux), are navigable : the Orne, which is the longest, 
has a course of about 80 to 90 miles. On the E. the de- 
partment just reaches to the mouth of the Seine. There is 
a salmon fishery in the Vire. There are no canals. The 
high road from Paris to Cherbourg crosses the department 
through Lisieux, Cean, and Bayeux ; and there are roads 
from Caen to Avranches (Manche), Vire, Domfront (Orne), 
and Falaise. 

In its agricultural productions this department holds a 
high place. There are extensive tracts of meadow land, 
affording excellent pasturage to a prodigious quantity of 
cattle. According to the statements of M. Dupin (1827) 
the department contained nearly 100,000 head of cattle, of 
which by far the greater number were cows. The dairy is 
much attended to ; and a great quantity of butter, salt and 
fresh, is made. At Isigny, which is the centre of the trade 
in this article, and the port from whence it is exported, it is 
said that the annual produce of salt butter is 100,000 pots, 
valued at 1,500,000 fr. or 62,500/. (Encyclop. Mithod. 1809.) 
Many sheep are raised, though in the number of these the 
department is below the average of France : M. Dupin gives 
the number of sheep at above 300,000, of which from 12,000 
to 13,000 were merinos. The horses of this district are 
very fine: the breed had much degenerated during the 
revolution, but is now recovering : the number, according 
to M. Dupin, is above 50,000, nearly double the average 
number in the departments. Poultry, game, and fish are 
plentiful. The grain harvests are copious: the average 
produce of wheat is nearly double that of the average 
of the departments, being about 400,000 quarters: the 
average produce of other kinds of grain is as follows : — buck- 
wheat, 144,000 quarters; barley, 130,000 quarters; oats, 
85,000 quarters; rye and mixed corn, 80,000 quarters. 
There is a considerable export of wheat, but the supply of 
oats does not equal the consumption. No maize is grown., 
and not many potatoes. To these articles of produce we 
may add peas, beans, kidney beans, flax and hemp ; dyeing 
herbs, such as madder, wood, and dyers' weed or weld; 
fruit, especially apples, from which much cider, the common 
drink of the inhabitants, is made. Perry is also made, and 
brandy is distilled from older. The vine is not cultivated. 
Salt provisions form one article of trade in the department 
The quantity, of wood is small: some coal is dug, and some 
more is imported by sea, or by the river Seine. Besides 
coal, the mineral treasures or Calvados comprise slate, 
copper, and iron: there are brine springs and mineral 
waters. 

The department is subdivided into the six arrondistementa 
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of Bayeux, N.W., population 80,414; Caen, central, pop. 
135,002; Falaise. 8., pop. 62,349; Lisieux, S.E., pop. 
68.716 ; Pont L'Evgque, N.E., pop. 57,326 ; and Vire, S.W., 
pop. 90,393. It is comprehended in the jurisdiction of the 
Cour Rot/ale of Caen. The number of deputies in the 
Chamber sent by the department is seven. Calvados has 
one Academie Uuiversitaire (Caen) and one episcopal city 
(Bayeux), the diocese of which comprehends the department. 

The chief towns are Caen the capital, on the Orne, pop. 
37,019 for the town, 39,140 for the whole commune ; Lisieux, 
on the Toucques, pop. 10,257~; Bayeux, on the Aurc, pop. 
9954 for the town, 10,303 for the whole commune ; Falaiso, 
on the Ante, a feeder of the Dives, pop. 9419 for the town, 
9581 for the whole commune; Hontteur, at the mouth of 
the Seine, pop. 8409 for the town, 8888 for the whole com- 
mune ; Vire, on the river of the same name, pop. 7500 for 
the town, 8048 for the whole commune ; and Cond6, on the 
Noireau, a feeder of the Orne, pop. of the town 4904, of the 
whole commune 5562. For an account of these towns the 
reader is referred to their respective articles: the smaller 
places we shall briefly notice here. 

Pont L'Eveque, on the Toucques, is a small town and ill 
built, with only 1843 inhabitants for the town, or 21 18 for 
the whole commune ; yet it is the capital of an arrondisse- 
raent, and for its size a busy place. A considerable quan- 
tity of cotton goods are made here, and some hosiery. There 
is a sugar reflning-houso, and vitriol and copperas are ma- 
nufactured. There is a high school of good reputation. 

Isigny, at the mouth of the Vire, on the right bank, has 
a population of about 2000. It is famous for the butter, 
which being made in the neighbourhood is exported from 
this place chiefly to Paris. The surrounding district is 
famed for its cider; and the country from Isigny to Bayeux 
presents a prospect of almost unequalled beauty. Trevifires, 
between Isigny and Bayeux, is famous for its salt butter. 

Orbec, on the river of the same name (which joins the 
Toucques at Lisieux), has factories for making light 
woollens, ribbons, &c. There are some bleach-grounds and 
tan-yards. The population of the commune in 1832 wag 
3209. 

Vassy, between Vire and CondC sur Noireau, had in 
1832 a population of 3243. 

The chief manufactures of the department are cotton and 
woollen goods, lace, hosiery, leather, oil, and paper. 

This department comprehends three districts, tho in- 
habitants of which are distinguished by physical charac- 
teristics. The inhabitants of the Bocage, the western dis- 
trict, are market! by a lower stature than their neighbours, 
a pale complexion, lively glance, willingness to laliour, 
strong attachment to their native soil, and tenacious adhe- 
rence to antient customs the women are slender but strong 
and fruitful ; they share in the labours of the field. The 
inhabitants of the plain of Caen are taller, well proportioned, 
and of fresh complexion, more susceptible of change in 
their manners, and more influenced by fashion. The 
people of Le Pays d'Auge, the eastern district, ore slow in 
their movements, and not equal to their neighbours in in- 
telligence. 

CALVARY. [.JkrtjsalemJ 

CALVERT. GEORGE. [Baltimore, Lord.] 

CALVIN, JOHN, was born on the 10th July, 1509, at 
Noyon, in Picardy, where his father, Gerard Cauvin, was 
by trade a cooper. His parents being of respectable cha- 
racter, but in humble circumstances, young Calvin, who 
bad early shown a pious disposition, was taken under the 
protection of a family of wealth in the place, and sent by 
them to the university of Paris to study for the church. At 
the age of twelve he obtained from the bishop a benefice in 
the cathedral of Noyon, to which, in about five years after- 
wards, was added the cure of Monteville ; but this he ex- 
changed, two years after, for the cure of Pont 1'EvOque. All 
this time he was pursuing his studies, and had not even re- 
ceived priest's orders. His father now changed his mind 
as to the destination of his son, and desired him to turn his 
attention to the law, as the sure road to wealth and honour. 
This change was not unacceptable to Calvin, who, from his 

Serosal of the Scriptures— a copy of which was furnished 
im by Robert Olavetan, who was a fellow scholar, and like- 
wise a native of Noyon— had already been convinced of 
many of the errors of the Romish church. He accordingly 
left Paris, and repaired, first to Orleans, where he studied 
under Peter Stella, and then to Bruges, where Andrew 
Alciit filled the chair of law; and where also, which was 



more important to Calvin s future character, Milchior WoU 
mar, the reformer, taught him the Greek tongue. Here 
Calvin was confirmed in the doctrines of the reformation, 
and began indeed to preach them in the villages. Hit 
father, however, dying at this time, he returned to Noyon, 
but after a short period went to Paris, where, in the 
year 1532, he published his Commentaries on Seneca's 
two books, ' Da dementia.' He now also resigned his 
benefices, and devoted himself to divinity. The following 
year, Cop, the rector of the university of Paris, having occa- 
sion to read a public discourse on the festival of All Saints' 
Day, Calvin persuaded him to declare his opinion on the 
new doctrines. This brought upon them both the indig- 
nation of the Sorbonne and parliament, and they were 
forced to leave the city. Calvin went to several places, and 
at length to AngoulSme, where he got shelter in the house 
of Louis Du Tallet, a canon of AngoulSme, and supported 
himself some time there by teaching Greek. It was here 
he composed the greater part of his ' Institutes of the 
Christian Religion,' which wen: published about two years 
afterwards. The queen of Navarre, sister to Francis I., 
having shown him some countenance in respect of his learn- 
ing and abilities, and no doubt also of his sufferings, he re- 
turned to Paris, iu the year 1534, under her protection ; but 
persecution being again threatened, he quitted France the 
same year, having first published a work, which be called 
' Psychopannychia,' to confute the^rror of those who held 
that the soul remained in a state of sleep between death and 
the resurrection, and retired to Basil in Switzerland, where 
he published the ' Institutes,' which he dedicated to Francis I., 
in an elegant Latin epistle. The design of the Institutes was 
to exhibit a full view of the doctrines of the reformers ; and as 
no similar work had appeared since the Reformation, and the 
peculiarities of the Romish church were attacked in it with 
great force and vigour, it immediately became highly popular. 
It soon went through several editions : it was translated by 
Calvin himself into French, and has since been translated 
into all the principal modern languages. Its effect upon the 
Christian world has been so remarkable, as to entitle it to be 
looked upon as one of those books that have changed the face 
of society. After the publication of this great work, Calvin 
went to Italy to visit the reformers there, and was received 
with marked distinction by the learned duchess of Ferrara, 
daughter of Louis XII. But notwithstanding her protec- 
tion, the Inquisition opened upon him, and he was obliged 
to seek safety in flight. He returned to France, but soon 
left it again, and in the month of August, 153G, came to 
Geneva, where the reformed religion had been the same 
year publicly established. Here, at the urgent request of 
Farel, Vitct, and other eminent reformers, by whom that 
revolution had been achieved, he became a preacher of the 
Gospel, and professor, or rather lecturer on divinity. Farel 
was at this time tho most distinguished person in the place : 
he was twenty years older than Calvin, who was in the 
twenty-seventh year of his age ; but their objects were the 
same, and their learning, virtue, and zeal alike, and these 
were now combined for the complete reformation of Geneva, 
and the diffusion of its principles throughout Europe. In 
the month of November, a plan of church government and 
a confession of faith were laid before the public authorities 
for their approval. Beza makes Calvin the author of these 
productions ; but others, with perhaps greater reason, attri- 
bute them to Farel. There is little doubt, however, that 
Calvin was consulted in their composition, and still less that 
he lent his powerful aid to secure their sanction and approval 
by the people in the mouth of July, 1537. The same year 
the Council of Geneva conferred on Farel the honour u( a 
burgess of the city, in token of their respect and gratitude. 
But the popular will was not prepared for the severe disci- 
pline of the reformers, and in a short timo the people re- 
sisted some innovations on their religious practices, and, 
under the direction of a faction, met in a public assembly 
and expelled Farel and Calviu from the place. Calvin 
repaired to Berne, and then to Strasburg, where he was 
appointed professor of divinity and minister of a French 
church, iuto which he introduced his own form of church 
government and discipline. In his absence, great efforts 
wore made to get the Genevese to return to the communion 
of the church of Rome, particularly by Cardinal Sadolet, 
who wrote to them earnestly to that effect ; but Calvin, ever 
alive to the maintenance of the principle* of the Reforma- 
ation, disappointed all the expectations of his enemies, and 
confirmed the Genevese in the new faith, addressing to 
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them two powerful and affectionate letters, and replying to 
that written by Sadolet. While at Strasburg also, Calvin 
published a treatise on the Lord's Supper, in which he com- 
bated the opinions both of the Roman Catholics and Lu- 
therans, and at the same time explained his own views of 
that ordinance. Here, too, he published his ' Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans.' Calvin got acquainted with 
Castalio during his residence at Strasburg, and procured 
for him the situation of a regent at Geneva ; and it was 
during bis stay in this city that, by the advice of his friend 
Bucer, he married Idellet, the widow of an Anabaptist 
preacher just deceased. 

In November of the same year, he and Farel were solicited 
by the Council of Geneva to return to their former charge 
in that city : in May, 1541, their banishment was revoked ; 
and in September following Calvin was received into the 
city amidst the congratulations of his flock, Farel remain- 
ing at Neufchfttel, where he was loved and respected. Cal- 
vin did not trifle in the peculiarly favourable circumstances 
in which he was now placed. He immediately laid before 
the Council his scheme of church government, and after it 
was adopted and published by authority, which was on the 
20th November, 154 1, he was unhesitating in its enforcement 
His promptitude and firmness were now conspicuous : he 
was the ruling spirit in Geneva ; and the church which he 
had established there he wished to make the mother and se- 
minary of all the reformed churches. His personal labours 
were increasing : he preached overy day for two weeks of 
each month ; he gave three lessons in divinity every week ; 
he assisted at all the deliberations of the consistory and 
company of pastors ; he defended the principles of the re- 
formation against all who attacked them ; he explained 
those principles both in writing and discourse ; and main- 
tained a correspondence with every part of Europe. Ge- 
neva, however, was the common centre of all his exertions, 
and its prosperity peculiarly interested htm, though less for 
its own sake than to make it a fountain for the supply of the 
world : he established an academy there, the high character 
of which was long maintained ; he made the city a literary 
mart, and encouraged all the French refugees and others 
who sought his advice to apply themselves to the occupation 
of a printer or librarian ; and having finished the ecclesias- 
tical regimen, he directed his attention to the improvement 
of the municipal government of the place. That Calvin 
should, in the circumstances in which' he was now placed, 
show marks of intolerance towards others, is not surprising ; 
and to seek a palliation of his guilt we need not go back to 
the time when he belonged to the Church of Rome, nor yet 
to the notions of civil and religious liberty prevalent in his 
age. We have only to reflect ou the constitution of the 
human mind, and the constant care necessary to prevent 
power in any hands from degenerating into tyranny. His 
conduct towards Servetus [Skrvetus] has been justly con- 
demned, and has drawn down upon him the epithet of ' a 
most cruel and atrocious monster ;' yet the punishment of 
Servetus was approved of by men of undoubted worth, and 
even by the mild Melancthon. In 1554, the year following 
Servetus' » death, Calvin published a work in defence of the 
doctrine of the Trinity against the errors of Servetus, and 
to prove the right of the civil magistrate to punish heresy ; 
.Beza the same year published a work on the like subject, 
in reply to the treatise of Castalio. Of all the testimonies 
to the merits of Calvin at this time, the most unsuspected is 
that of the canons of Noyon, who, in 1556, publicly returned 
thanks to God on occasion of his recovery from an illness 
which it was thought would prove mortal. It was no doubt 
t he-state of Calvin's health which prevented him going in 
1561 to the famous Conference of Poissy : nothing but his 
many pains and infirmities, as it appears from his corres- 
pondence with Beza, who was sent to the conference from 
Geneva, would have prevented him attending an assembly 
which promised to be of so much consequence, and which 
was indeed remarkable in this respect, that from that time 
the followers of Calvin became known as a distinct 'sect, 
bearing the name of their leader. Amidst all his sufferings, 
however, neither his public functions nor his literary labours 
ceased : he continued to edify the church of Geneva by his 
sermons and his intercourse among the people, and to in- 
struct Europe by his works ; and to the last he maintained 
the same firmness of character which had distinguished 
him through life. On his death-bed he took God to witness 
that he had preached the gospel purely, and exhorted all 
about him to walk worthy of the divine goodness: his deli- 



cate frame gradually became quite emaciated, and on the 
27th May, 1564, he died without a struggle, in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age. The person of Calvin, waa miadie- 
sized and naturally delicate; his habits were frugal and 
unostentatious ; and he was so sparing in his food, that 
many years he had only one meal in the day. lie had i 
clear understanding, an incredible memory, and a flrmoej 
and inflexibility of purpose which no opposition could over- 
come, no variety of objects defeat, no vicissitude snake. It 
his principles he was devout and sincere, and the purity d 
his character in private life was without a stain. His 
writings are very numerous ; but, except his * Christian In- 
stitutes,' his commentaries on the Bible, and a few other*, 
they havo long been covered with undisturbed dust, though 
iu their day none of his works were without their influence. 
There have been various collections of his works. In )SSi 
all his minor pieces or 'Opuscula' were collected and pub- 
lished at Geneva. In 1576 a similar collection was made 
of his theological tracts ; and the. same year Beza pub- 
lished a collection of his letters, with a life of Calvin. We 
find also in Senebier (Hist. Lett, de Geneve, torn. i.) net 
only a list of all Calvin's publications, but a catalogue of 
sermons preached by him which yet remain in MS. in the 
public library of Geneva. 

CALVINISM, the system of religious doctrine and 
church government maintained by Calvin and his followers. 
Calvin, as we have seen, published his system in his ' Chris- 
tian Institutes' in the year 1536 ; but it docs not appear to 
have obtained the name of Calvinism, nor its supporters 
the name of Calvinists, till the conference of Poissy in 1561. 
The reformer was not himself present at that assembly, 
being prevented from attending by bis local duties and the 
ill state of his health ; but we see from his correspondence 
with Beza, the deputy from Geneva, how deep was his in- 
terest in its proceedings, and that nothing was done on the 

fart of the reformers without his knowledge and advice, 
n the debate which took place on the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, the points of difference between the Lutherans and 
Calvinists were drawn out ; and they were such as that 
from thenceforth the latter became known as a distinct 
sect under that denomination. 

The tenets of Calvinism respect the doctrines of the 
Trinity, predestination, or particular election and reprobation, 
original sin, particular redemption, effectual or irresistible 
grace in regeneration, justification by faith, and the per- 
severance of saints ; together also with the government and 
discipline of the church, the nature of the eucharist, and 
the qualification of those entitled to partake of it. The 
great leading principles of the system however are the 
absolute decrees of God, the spiritual presence of Christ in 
the eucharist, and the independence of the church. 

Calvinism was, perhaps, like Lutheranism, exemplified 
first at Strasburg; where, in the year 1538, Calvin esta- 
blished a French church on his own plan. But it was at 
Geneva the system was seen in all its vigour ; and from 
thence it spread into France, Germany, Prussia, the United 
Provinces, England and Scotland. To this last place itwa* 
carried by Knox, the disciple and intimate correspondent of 
Calvin ; and as within the little territory of Geneva there 
was neither room nor need for the parochial sessions, pres- 
byteries, provincial synods and general assembly, into 
which the presbyterial government expands itself in a large 
community, we shall briefly advert to its leading features 
in Scotland as it appeared there in the lifetime of Knox. 
We shall thus indeed see the church of Scotland in its in- 
fancy ; but at the same time, — and it is that we have chiefly 
in view,— we shall thus perhaps have the best idea of the 
matured opinions of the great reformer. 

The Confession of Faith, ratified by the Scots parliament 
in 1560, declares* that by the sin of our first parents, 
'commonly nailed original sin, the image of God was utterly 
defaced in man, and he and his posterity of nature became 
enemies of God, slaves to Satan, and servants unto sin ; in- 
somuch that death everlasting has had, and shall have, 
power and dominion over all that have not been, are not, 
or shall not. be, regenerated from above, which regeneration 
is wrought by the power of the Holy Ghost working in the 
hearts of the elect of God an assured faith in the promise of 
God revealed in his word;' that 'from the eternal and 
immutable decree of God all our salvation springs and de- 
pends ;' ' God of mere grace electing usjn Christ Jesus his 
son before the foundation of the world was laid and that 
• We taavt ben moderated Uw tfMnj. 
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'our faith and the assurance of the same proceeds not from 
flesh and blood, that is to say, from our natural powers 
within us, but is the inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; ' who 
sanctifies us and firings us in all verity by his own operation, 
without whom we should remain for ever enemies to God 
and ignorant of his son Christ Jesus ; for of nature we are 
so dead, so blind, and so perverse, that neither can we feel 
when we are pricked, see the light when it shines, nor as- 
sent to the will of God when it is revealed, unless the spirit 
of the Lord Jesus quicken that which is dead, remove the 
darkness from our minds, and bow our stubborn hearts to 
the obedience of his blessed will ;' ' so that the cause of 
good works we confess to be not our free will, but the spirit 
of the Lord Jesus, who dwelling in our hearts by true faith, 
brings forth such works as God has prepared for us to walk 
in ;' and ' whoso boast themselves of the merits of their 
own works, or put their trust in works of supererogation, 
boast themselves in that which is not, and put their trust in 
damnable idolatry.' Il further admits that 'we now, in 
the time of the evangel, have two chief sacraments only,' 
to wit, Baptism and the Lord's Supper ; by the former of 
which ' we are ingrafted in Christ Jesus to be made par- 
takers of his justice, by which our sins are covered and 
remitted ;' and in the latter it is asserted there is a real 
though only spiritual presence of Christ, and * in the supper 
rightly used, Christ Jesus is joined with us, that he becomes 
very nourishment and food of our souls.' The marks of a 
true church are said to be the true preaching of the word 
of God, the right administration of the sacraments, and 
ecclesiastical discipline rightly administered as the word of 
God prescribes. The polity or constitution of the church 
however is not detailed ; this was done in the ' Book of 
discipline' drawn up by Knox and his brethren. The high- 
est church judicatory is the General Assembly, composed 
of representatives from the others, which are provincial 
synods, presbyteries, and kirk sessions. The officers of the 
church are pastors or ministers, doctors or teachers, and 
lay elders, to which are to be added lay deacons, for the care 
of the poor. Among the clergy there is a perfect parity 
of jurisdiction and authority, and in the church courts 
clergy and laity have equal voices. The minister and the 
elder indeed are both presbyters — the one a preaching 
presbyter, and the other a ruling presbyter; and it will be 
remembered that when Bucer expressed his approbation of 
the episcopal hierarchy of England, Calvin said it was only 
another papacy. Another principle, recognised alike by 
Calvin and the reformers of Scotland, was the education of 
the people ; which both seem to have regarded as the rock 
upon which the reformed church should be built ; and in 
Scotland, as was fit, this foundation was as broad as the 
building, it being meant that, besides the universities of the 
kingdom, there should be in every district a parish church 
and a parish school. 

CALW, or CALBE, a bailiwick in the Wurtemberg 
circle of the Black Forest, about 115 square miles in area, 
with a population of about 21,300 ; and containing 3 towns 
and 32 villages and liamlets. It produces much timber, 
flax, lime, &c, and has many spinneries, and manufactories 
of woollens and leather. In a mincralogical point of view 
it is extremely interesting. The town of Calw is the chief 
place in the bailiwick, and is situated on the Nagold, in a 
narrow valley of the Black Forest, on the acclivity of which 
part of it is built. The town is of very ancient date, and 
was until the early part of the 14th century the capital of 
the former earldom of Calw. The river divides it into the 
Upper and Lower towns, which contain 7 churches, about 
500 houses, and 4300 inhabitants. It has long been the 
seat of considerable trade, and has 5 commercial associa- 
tions, a large manufactory of woollens and kerseymeres, 
3 factories for spinning woollen yarn, 3 dyeing works, and 
manufactures of stockings, leather, lime, &c. It was the> 
birthplace of Pope Victor II., one of the counts of Calw, and 
of Weesse, the surgeon who saved the life of Augustus king 
of Poland, at Bialystock, in 1727. 48° 42' N. lat., 8° 44' 
E. long. 

CALX. [Calcination.] 

CALYCANTHA'CEiB, a natural order of hardy dico- 
tyledonous plants, well known in gardens for the delicious 
fragrance of their blossoms. They are in some respects allied 
to the magnolia, or star-anise plant (Illicium), in conse- 
quence of their chocolate-coloured flowers with the segments 
overlying each other in several rows, and because also of 
their peculiar fragrance; their true affinity is however with 



Rosacea), as the mass of their characters sufficiently proves ; 
especially the unusual circumstance of the cotyledons of the 
embryo being rolled up both in this order and in the genus 
Chamameles in Rosacea. (Lindley's Natural System of 
Botany, ed. 2, p. 159.) 

Calycanthaceee consist of but two genera, Calyeanthus 
and Chimonanthus, which agree in having, 1st, an imbri- 
cated calyx and corolla that pass insensibly into each other, 
and combine at their bases into a thick fleshy tube ; 2nd, a 
small number of perigynous stamens, whose anthers are 
adnate and are tipped by a projection of the connective ; 
3rd, several one-seeded nuts enclosed in the tube of the 
calyx ; and 4th, a convolute embryo, destitute of albumen. 
Their wood is remarkable for the glandular nature of 
the woody tubes; and for having, in addition to the 
usual structure of exogens, four imperfect axes with con- 
centric circles, lying at equal distances in the bark near 
the circumference, on which they produce externally four 
elevated lines or wheals. The nature of theso additional 
axes constitutes a problem which no one has yet been able 
to solve. 

The two genera are thus distinguished : — Calyeanthus, or 
the Carolina allspice, has 48 stamens arranged in four rows, 
the innermost being rudimentary ; and a great many nuts 
enclosed in a calyx, which is naked at its apex. It consists 
of small shrubs, natives of North America, with fragrant 
chocolate-coloured flowers, appearing along with the leaves 
in May or June. 

Chimonanthus, or tho Japan allspice, has ten stamens, 
all perfect and inserted in a double row ; only one or two 
nuts to each calyx -tube, which is crowned and closed up by 
the permanent' recurved stamens. The only species is 
found wild in Japan, and has fragrant, lemon-coloured blos- 
soms, appearing in the winter after the fall of the leaves. 
Botanists call it Chimonanthus fragrans, and distinguish 
three varieties : 1st, the pale kind, which has long been in 
gardens, and has flowers the colour of which is very slightly 
yellow ; 2nd, the large -flowered, with bright yellow flowers 
twice as large as those of the last; and 3rd, the small- 
flowered, which is in all respects the same as the first, 
except that its blossoms ore less than half the size. These 
plants are multiplied with some difficulty by layering. 

CALYCERA'CEiE, a small natural order of Monope- 
talous Dicotyledons, differing from Composite) in nothing 
but their seeds having albumen, and being pendulous, and 
in their anthers being only half syngenesious. (Lindley's 
Natural System of Botany, p. 251, ed. 2.) 

CALYCIFLCRJJ, an artificial division of polypetalous 
dicotyledonous plants, proposed by Jussieu and adopted by 
Professor De Candolle. It is characterized by the stamens 
adhering more or less to the side of the calyx ; or, in the 
language of the French school of botanists, being perigynous. 

CALYMENE. [Trilobites.] 

CALYMMA (Zoology), a genus of Ciliograda, thus 
characterized by Eschscholtz: — Body but little elevated, 
compressed, widened as it were, and provided on each side 
with a considerable appendage, taking its rise from four 
other smaller appendages, free at their extremity, near the 
mouth, and furnished with the series of cilia. The species 
on which the genus was established was taken in the South 
Seas near the equator. 

CALYPSO (zoology). [Galathba.] 

CALYPTOMENE. [Piprad.k.] 

CALYPTORHYNCHUS. [Psittacid*.] 

CALY'PTRA, in botany, a name given to a hood-like 
body connected in some plants with the organs of fructifi- 
cation. In the genus Pileanthus it covers over the flower, » 
and is formed of united bracts ; in Eucalyptus and Eudes- 
mia it is simply a lid or operculum to the stamens, and is 
produced in the former by the consolidated sepals, in the 
latter by the petals in the same state : in mosses it is sealed 
upon the end of the fruit-stalk, enclosing the spore-vessel, 
and is a leaf rolled round the latter and torn away from its 
base : in Jungermannia it exists in the form of a cup or 
wrapper at the base of tho fruit-stalk, which, instead of 
carrying it up upon its point, pierces through its apex and 
leaves it behind. 

CALYPTR«'IDJS, a family of gasteropodous mollusks, 
formerly arranged under the genus Patella or Linnaeus, and 
known by collectors as chambered limpets, comprising the 
genera Calyptrcea and Crepidula of Lamarck, with the b ub- 
genera into which they have been divided by Lesson. 

• When,' says M. Desbayes in hi* edition of Lamarck, 
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collections contained but a small number of Calyptrsess 
and Crepidulss, and when the animals of these two genera 
were unknown, it was natural and proper to preserve them 
both ; but now the resemblance of the animals of these two 
genera is proved, not only by what M. Cuvier formerly 
stated in the " Annales du Museum." but also by the more 
recent works of M. Lesson, of MM. Quoy and Gaimard, 
end of Mr. Owen. Already we had perceived in publishing 
our work upon the environs of Paris, as well as in our ar- 
ticles " Calyptrasa" and " Crepidula" in the EncyclopMie, 
that there existed a great resemblanco between the shells 
of these two genera. One sees in effect, in certain Crepi- 
dula?, the summit taking a spiral shape upon the side of the 
shell, and raising itself insensibly in a succession of species, 
so as to show an incontestable passage between the Crepi- 
dulee and spiral GalyptrtBse, which we would particularly de- 
signate by the name of trochifom Calyptrsoa. As in the 
Calyptrscte. properly so called, there exists a certain number 
of particular forms which may serve to group them in sec- 
tions, it was necessary to see whether the species, having in 
their interior a lamina or plate of a funnel shape, afforded 
proof of a passage to the Crepidula, like those which are 
trochifbrm. This passage does exist, so that from the entire 
facts we may come to the conclusion that the two genera, 
Calyptrtea and Crepidula, ought to be united for the future 
in the system. This conclusion, which we had in some sort 
foreseen, has been rigorously drawn and proved by incon- 
testable evidence in the work* lately published by Mr. 
Broderip, in the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Zoological Society of London. M. Lesson, in the concho- 
logical part of the great work published on the return of the 
expedition in the corvette La Coquille, had attempted to 
establish in the united genera Calyptrtea and Crepidula 
many subgenera, of \thich some have been adopted by Mr. 
Broderip, as sections of the entire genus Calyptrtea. These 
sections, of which some persons think that they can make 
genera, are connected one with another by the strongest 
affinities, and cannot be separated into genera on account of 
the resemblance of the animals.' 

Deshayes then proposes the following sections of the 
great genus Calyptrtea : — 

1. Those which have in their interior, and fixed to the 
summit, a shelly plate, hollowed out into a sort of gutter, 
which may be compared to a hollow cone of paper cut lon- 
gitudinally in two, and of which one portion has been re- 
moved. (Calyptraa equestris.) 

2. Those winch have a delicate plate or lamella in the 
form of a funnel, fixed either to the side or to the summit. 
A well-defined section, presenting nevertheless a passage 
towards some of the Crepidula). 

3. Uniting all the species from those which begin to have 
a very short lamella attached to the internal side (Calypireea 
extinctorium), to those whose lamella forms spiral turns 
(Catyptraa trochiformis), the gradations being very insen- 
sible.. To this section M. Deshayes thinks that many of 
Lamarck's Crepidulce should be referred. 

4. Crepidula properly so called. This section he says 
might bo subdivided, taking for a basis of the subdivision 
characters of less value than those relied on for forming the 
four principal sections. 

Our limits will not permit us to illustrate the several gra- 
dations of form by representations of the different species ; 
and they are so numerous, and glide so imperceptibly into 
each other, that to give a few marked distinctions would be 
calculated to mislead. Some idea of the variety of shape to 
which the shells are subject may be obtained "from the fol- 
lowing passage in Mr. Broderip's paper :— * I have before 
me specimens taken from under the samo stone, evidently 
of the same species, varying in shape from a regular high 
cone to an almost flat surface, with nearly every intervening 
irregularity of circumference that can be imagined." We 
must therefore refer the reader to the three plates illustra- 
tive of Mr. Broderip's paper for numerous examples of the 
forms of the shells ; and to those of M. Cuvier, M. Des- 
bayest, and Mr. Owen, for the anatomy of the animal. For 
the method of arrangement proposed by M. Lesson, his 
Memoir in the second volume of the ' Zoologie de la Co- 
quille" may be consulted ; but the ctudent is desired to bear 
in mind that, in the figure of Calyptrtea (Crepipatella) 
Adolphti ('Zoologie de la Coquille, Atlas, Mollusques, 

• • Dwcriptkmi of torn. now ■ pre in of CtlyptraM*.' Br W. J. Broderip, 
K«q.. Vice-President of the Qeological end Zoological SocielWe, K.R.S., L tf, 
«a, vol. i, p. 193. 

i In Un • Aan»l»i Am (Me dom N.ttrelle..' 



pi. 14, fig. 2, a.'), the position of the head of tbe animal is 
wrong, as Mr. Broderip has pointed out, its real situation 
being nearly opposite to the point which it occupies in M. 
Lesson's plate. 

Geographical distribution.— rThe species are numerous 
and widely diffused ; but the great development of the form 
is to be found in warm climates, where many of the species 
attain considerable size, and are remarkable for their form 
and the richness of their colour. They are found sticking 
on rocks, on and under stones, on other living and dead 
shells, and submarine substances, at depths varying from 
the surface to forty fathoms, on sea-coasts, in estuaries, and 
in tidal rivers. 

Fossil. Calyptb.kid.k.— Some of these are both living 
and fossil, others fossil only, and are given in Deshayes'* 
tables, which apply to the tertiary beds only, as occurring 
in the Pliocene, Miocene, and Eocene periods of L) ell, re- 
spectively. 

CALYX, the external wrapper of a flower within the 
bracts. Usually it is green ana leaf-like, sometimes how- 
ever it is coloured like a corolla, from which it is only 
known by its being the outermost of tbe rows of floral enve* 
lopes. It consists of leaves called sepals, which are some- 
times separate when the calyx is polysepalous, and some- 
times united into a sort of cup by the edges, or monose- 

Salous. Occasionally it is converted into feathery or short 
ivisions, when it is named pappus ; or it is altogether re- 
duced to a small rim, so as to be hardly visible. In some 
plants it grows to the sides of the ovary, and is technically 
called superior, while it is named inferior if it is quite sepa- 
rate from that part. Its segments are usually of the same 
number as those of the corolla, and alternate with them. 
The office of the calyx appears to be, in its ordinary green 
state, merely that of protecting the tender parts that are ~ 
formed within it ; but when it is coloured ana similar to a 
corolla, we can scarcely doubt that in such cases it also per- 
forms the part of a corolla. [Corolla.] In some instances, 
as in that of pappus, it seems merely intended as a means 
of transporting seeds to a distance by enabling them to catch 
the wind by the wings which it at that time resembles. 

CAMALDOLENSES, CAMALDOL1TES, a religious 
order founded by St. Romualdo, at the beginning of the 
oleventh century. The order was a reform of that of tbe 
Benedictines, whose constitutions St. Romualdo retained, 
with some modifications of additional strictness, oue of 
which is the silence enjoined to members of the commu- 
nity. The dress of the Camaldolites is white, and they 
wear their beards long. The first establishment of the order 
was in the high Apennines, above the Casentino, or valley 
of the Upper Arno, E. of Florence, from the summit of 
which, on a clear day, both the Adriatic and the Mediter- 
ranean are visible. A proprietor called Maldulo gave to St. 
Romualdo, in 1009, a piece of ground in these mountains, 
where the first cells of the monks were built ; hence tbe 
name of Campus Mnldoli, and by corruption Camaldoli. 
The cells, with their respective gardens, are now abandoned, 
but the church remains, though stripped of its ornaments. 
The spot is called the Eremo or Hermitage ; but the monks 
live in a large convent a mile lower down, at a place called 
Fontebuona, whore they have another church, in which are 
some good paintings bv Vasari. A good library, with valu- 
able MSS., and the old archives of the convent, and a col- 
lection of paintings, were dispersed at the time of the sup- 
pression of the convent by the French, in 1810. The monks 
are possessed of part of the neighbouring forest, which 
abounds in large fir-trees, and they have always been re- 
marked for their economical and intelligent management of 
this kind of property. During the few years of the sup- 
pression of the convent, the forest has much deteriorated, 
the trees having been cut down injudiciously, and without 
being replaced by fresh plantations. (Repetti, Dixionario 
Geogrqflco Fisico delta Toseana, 183^.) The order of Ca- 
maldolites is possessed of convents in various parts of Italy, 
mostly built in secluded and elevated situations. There is 
one near Naples, on a mountain above the lake of Agnano 
well known for the splendid view whieh it commands, and 
another at Monte Corona in the Apennines, near Perugia. 
The order of Camaldolites has produced many learned men ; 
among others Fra Mauro, a geographer of the fifteenth can* 
tury. Father Traversari, a philologist, besides the historians 
of the order. The present Pope, Gregory XVI., belongs to 
the order. They bad a printing-press attached to their 
convent in the Tuscan Apennines. 
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CAMARGUB or CARMAGUE, Isle of. [Bouchms du 
Rh8mk, Department or.) 

CAM ARl'N A (XafLopiva), a town in the 8. of Sicily, on 
the river Hipparis, very near the sea. Camarina was a 
Dorian town (Thueyd. iii. 88), the most considerable of the 
Syracusan colonies (Strab. vi., p. 278, a, Casaub.), founded 
B.C. 600 (Clinton, F. H, vol. i., p. 226, 2nd edit.), 13S years 
after the foundation of Syracuse from Corinth (Thueyd. 
vi. ft.). The situation was unhealthy, owing to the neigh- 
bourhood of a marsh which was formed by the river Hip- 
paris ; this marsh however was so great a safeguard against 
the attacks of enemies, that it was considered that the 
draining of it would be fatal to Camarina. Hence the pro- 
verb pi) Kivtt Kafiapivav {ne moveas Camarinam) ; which 
implied that, although the marsh was an evil, the danger 
'which would attend its removal would be a greater one. 
Only a few ruins now remain, bearing the antient name. 
Few towns have undergone so many and remarkable revo- 
lutions as Camarina. Some time after its foundation (Thu- 
cydides does not say how long) it revolted from the mother 
state, and the town was destroyed (Thueyd. vi. 5.). The 
Syraeusans were afterwards forced to cede Camarina to 
Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, who however colonised it afresh 
(Thueyd. vi. 5.). Gel on, the successor of Hippocrates, de- 
stroyed the town again (Herod, vii. 156), and removed the 
inhabitants to Syracuse. He appears to have subsequently 
rebuilt it (Raoal-Rochette, Colon. Orecq. iii. p. 358). The 
inhabitants were again driven out by Dionysius the elder, 
B.C. 304, and moved to Leontium. The town was after- 
wards restored and enriched by Tiraoleon (Diodor. Skul. 
xvt. 83), B.C. 336. In the year 404 B.C., it was again 
stormed and taken by the Carthaginians. (Diodor. Sicnl. 
xxiii. p. 320. Bipont edit.) 




Coin of Otmuiiu. 
[Brit. Mm. Actual •!>•. 611 w. Sttgniin.] 

CAMAROONS or CAMAROEN8, a river of Africa, 
which discharges itself into the Bight of Biafra and into the 
same estuary as the Malimba, about 45 miles to the B. of 
Fernando Po. It has a bar across its mouth, with an 
average depth of from 15 to 18 feet water over it Of this 
river little is known beyond a few miles from the entrance. 
Like the other rivers on this coast, it is a great mart for 
slaves. Palm oil and ivory are also obtained here; the 
latter is considered very fine. 

The system of traffic is by barter, and the articles in de- 
mand the same as the Calabar. This river is separated 
from those to the westward by high land called the Cameroon 
mountains, the highest peak of which rises to 13,600 feet 
above the sea, and is generally capped with snow. The 
name is derived from the Portuguese word for shrimp, of 
which there is a great abundance. Bach side of the river is 
governed by a separate chief, whose friendship most be 
purchased by presents before any traffic is commenced. 

CAMBACE V RES, JEAN JACQUES DB, was born at 
Montpellier la 1753. His father was an advocate, and 
brought bim up to the same profession, in which he soon 
distinguished himself, and was made Counsellor of the 
Cour des Comptes of Montpellier. When the revolution 
broke out he was elected deputy to the Legislative As- 
sembly, and afterwards, to the Convention, where he voted 
for the death of Louis XVI., but with a conditional re- 
prieve. In the subsequent period of terror he endea- 
voured, though cautiously, to bring back the Assembly 
to legal measures, and to check arbitrary acts. He after- 
wards sat in the Council of Five Hundred, and was made 
Minister of Justice under the Directory, in which capacity 
he greatly assisted Bonaparte in the revolution of the 18th 
Brumstre. From that moment be followed the fortunes of 
Napoleon, and was among his most useful and subservient 
instruments : he was asM one of the few who remained 
faithful to him to the last. In his capacity of wheat Chan- 
cellor of the empire, he bad to eemmanicate to the senate 



all Napoleon's measures for peace or war, including his fre- 
quent demands for fresh conscriptions of men, which wore 
sanctioned by that docile assembly. Carabaceres was one 
of the compilers of the civil code, for which his legal know- 
ledge rendered him very well qualified. He had already 
written, in 1 796, a Projet de Com Civil, which became in 
a great measure the basis of the new code. After Napo- 
leon's first abdication in 1814, Cam bacires lived in retire- 
ment at Paris. When Napoleon returned from Elba, he 
appointed Cambacires Minister of Justice, notwithstanding 
his excuses. After the king's second return. Cam bacires 
withdrew again to private life, and in February, 1816, he 
went to reside at Brussels, being included in the list of 
those who were exiled from France for having voted for the 
death of Louis XVI. However, in May, 1818, the king 
reinstated Cambacires in all his civil and political rights, in 
consequence of which he returned to Paris, where he died in 
1824. His manners were courteous and pleasing: he was 
liberal and hospitable, and had the reputation of giving the 
best dinners of anv of the ministers and great officers of the 
empire. 

CAMBAY, GULF OF, formerly known as the gulf of Ba- 
rygaza, is situated on the N.W. coast of India, and extends 
from the southern extremity of the peninsula of Gujerat in 
20° 4C N. lat. and 71° 7' E. long, to the city of Cambay. a 
distance of 130 miles. In consequence of the currents and 
the bore which occur in this gulf, its navigation is dangerous. 

BIaroach.1 The waters of the Saubermutty, the Mhye or 
ahy, the Dhandur, the Nerbudda and the Tuptee rivers 
discharge themselves into this gulf. 

CAMBAY, a large city, supposed to be the Camanet o 
Ptolemy, situated at the mouth of the Mhye river and at the 
head of the Gulf of Cambay, in 22° 21' N.lat. and 72° 48' E. 
long. When Gujerat was an independent state, Cambay, as 
the sea-port of its capital Ahmedabed, enjoyed a high degree 
of commercial prosperity, which it has since lost. The city 
contains several mosques and Hindoo temples, and the re- 
mains of many more religious edifices, the greater part of 
which appear to have belonged to the sect of Jains, whose 
religion was formerly predominant in this part of India. 

The trade of Cambay formerly embraced the export of 
silk and chintz goods, jewellery, and indigo, but at present 
nearly all its export trade consists of grain sent to Bombay. 
The surrounding country is fertile, and furnishes an abund- 
ance of wheat, oil, seeds, and the other grains usually raised 
in this part of India. The silversmiths of Cambay still re- 
tain their superiority in the art of embossing. 

Until the beginning of the present century the city and 
territory of Cambay were governed by a native prince who 
was tributary to the Maharattos, but on the overthrow of the 
Peshwa the British succeeded to his rights, and the prince 
now pays tribute to the East India Company's government. 
(Vincent's Ptriplut ; Rennell's Memoir of a Map of Hin- 
dustan ; Mill's History of British India.) 
CAMB1NG OUTANG. [Antelope, Species 27.] 
CAM'BIUM, a viscid substance that appears in the 
spring between the wood and bark of exogenous trees. It 
is supposed to be intended, firstly, to lubricate the faces of 
the wood and bark, so as to enable the new woody matter of 
the branches to descend the more freely ; and secondly, as a 
means of nourishing and consolidating the young tissue of 
which the horizontal and vertical systems of a tree equally 
consist This substance disappears every spring after the 
complete formation of the wood, which then adheres firmly 
to the bark; but it re-appears whenever the plant is again 
called into growth, as at midsummer in those species which 
shoot twice a-year, like roses, peaches, &c. 

CAMBODIA, or rather CAMBODJA, by the natives 
called Kan-phutchi, is a very extensive country in the 
peninsula without the Ganges. It comprehends all the 
countries on both sides of the river Maekhaun, or Cadbodia 
river, from its mouth as for as 1 5° N. lat. It seems to have 
existed for a great length of time as an independent em- 
pire, whose princes from time to time sent presents and 
sometimes tribute to the Chinese court But dissensions in 
the reigning families, and contests about the succession to 
the throne, by degrees reduced its power and weakened it* 
stability. In an unsuccessful war with the Siamese, Cam- 
bodia was obliged to call to its aid the Cochin Chinese, and 
at its termination U became tributary to the latter. The 
revolutions which occurred in Cochin China towards the 
end of the lest century restored Cambodia to fts independ- 
ent* } but new quartets soon sicse, which placed the coun- 
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try. in 1 786, under the dominion of Siam. One of the pre- 
tenders to the throne having applied in 1809 to the Cochin 
Chinese for help, they entered the country with a consider- 
able army, and met the Siamese; but before they came to a 
battle they agreed to divide the country between them. The 
Siamese retained the province of Batabang, which is conti- 
guous to their other territories; and the remainder was 
united to the kingdom of Cochin China or Anam. (Craw- 
furd's Journal, &c.) 

CAMBOGE. Though this gum-resin was introduced 
into Europe by Clusius about 1603, the tree which yields it 
is not accurately ascertained. All writers agree in referring 
it to the tribe of the Guttiferse, and the latest authorities 
point to Stalagmites Cambogioides (Murray), which accord- 
ing to Wight and Arnott is a species of Garcinia (probably 
synonymous with Garcinia cochinchensis (Chois.), the Ocy- 
carpus cochinchensis of Louriero), as the source of the Siam 
camboge ; while that of Ceylon is stated to be obtained from 
the Xanthochymus ovalifolius. (Roxb.) Others assign the 
Ceylon camboge to the Mangostana Morella. (Derous. in 
Lamarck, Kneyclo. vol. iii. p. 701.) This last point it is of 
* less importance to settle, if the statement of Dr. Christison 
be correct, that Ceylon camboge is not now an article of 
European commerce, all which is found in the markets of 
this country coming from China. 

From the bruised leaves and young branches of the first- 
mentioned tree flows a yellow juice, which is received in 
cocoa-nut shells or earthen vessels ; it is then allowed to 
thicken, and afterwards formed into rolls. This is the finest 
sort, called the pipe camboge of Siam. A portion is formed 
into round cakes, which are either entire or have a hole in 
the centre. This is the cake camboge of Siam. 

The juice from the Xanthochymus ovalifolius flows 
spontaneously, but sparingly ; it is increased by incisions 
in the stem, and by kindling fires in the vicinity of the tree. 
The colour of both kinds differs according to the season of 
the year, the age, and part of the tree from which the juice 
is obtained. The Siam camboge occurs in pieces of variable 
size, externally of a dirty yellowish brown colour, covered 
with a fine yellow powder. When broken they exhibit a 
conchoidal or vitreous fracture, with a brown or saffron- 
yellow colour. 

At the ordinary temperature of the air camboge has little 
smell, but when heated gives out a very peculiar one. 
Tuken into the mouth it has scarcely any perceptible taste, 
but upon being chewed for some time it causes a sharp, 
somewhat acrid feeling, ending in a sweet sensation, accom- 
panied with dryness in the mouth. It excites afterwards a 
Jlow of saliva, which is coloured yellow. Its specific gravity 
is 1.207. A specimen of pipe camboge of Siam, analysed 
by Dr. Christison, yielded as follows : — 

Pipe Camboge of Sinm. Cake Camboge of Siam. 

Resin 72 "2 Kesin 64 "8 

Arabin 23 - 0 Arabin 20 "2 

Moisture 4" 8 Fecula 5 - 6 

Ligniu 5*3 
Moisture 4 * 1 
Of Ceylon camboge one specimen yielded — 
Resin . . . 75*5 
■ Arabin . . . 18'3 
Cerasin . . . 0'7 
Moisture . . . 4-8 

The cake camboge is not entirely a natural production, 
but a manufactured article. 

Camboge is almost entirely soluble in alcohol, and is not 
precipitated from solution by the addition of water. With 
water it forms ,an emulsion, in which the resin is kept sus- 
pended by the gum. It is soluble in the alkalies. The 
resin may be considered its active principle. It is remark- 
able that a substance possessed of such slight sensible qua- 
lities, having no smell, and scarcely any taste, should be so 
powerful in its action on the human frame. It is a drastic 
purgative ; and, in combination with alkalies, forms a most 
powerful hydrogogue cathartic, occasioning numerous co- 
pious wutery motions. In an overdose it causes excessive 
purging, sometimes vomiting, and if taken in large quan- 
tity, it produces inflammation of the intestines, mortification, 
and death. 

The diseases in which it is most useful are ascites, or drop- 
sical accumulations in the cavity of the abdomen, especially 
if accompanied with obstructions in the liver, or other abdo- 
minal viscera. It has also been employed against the tape- 



worm, and obstinate or habitual constipation. The dot 
must be carefully regulated, and only taken t>y the enter i 
an intelligent and responsible medical attendant. Its a 
as a quack medicine has led in many cases to fatal result*. 

Yeilow juices, which when inspissated form a substaas 
resembling camboge, are obtained from several trees, bai 
of the tribe of Guttifene and Hypericaceae. Garcinia Pre- 
toria is stated by Mr. Royle (Mora of the Himalaya, p. IS 
to yield a camboge, which in its crude and unprepared sat- 
is superior to every other kind ; but it is not so permaoer. 
The Garcinia ce'lebica (Linn.) likewise furnishes socat 
Several species of Vismia (Hypericacete) yield an America: 
camboge of good quality ; — V. seasilifolia (Pers.), V. si- 
nensis (Pers.), V. cavennensis (Pers.), V. micrantha (MirU 
Vismia baccifera (Mart.). The Hypericum pomifcra- 
(Roxb.) also yields a sort of camboge ; and the Argeraosr 
mexicana. 

Camboge is more extensively used as a pigment than u 

a medicine. 

An artificial camboge is manufactured with turmeric and 
other materials. This should always be rejected. 

CAMBRAY or CAMBRAI, an important city of Fnrc, 
in the department of Nord. It is on the eastern or rig); 
bank of the Escaut or Scheld, 100 miles in a direct las? 
N.N.E. of Paris, or 103 miles by the road through Senks. 
Royc, and Peronne ; in 50° 10' N. lat. and 3° 14' K. long. 

In the latter period of the Roman empire this city rise* 
to notice under the name of Camaracum, by wbicb it i> 
mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus and the Theodovan 
table. In the Notitia Provinciarum it appears as oner/ 
the capital towns of the Nervii ; Turnacum (Tournay) beiM 
the other. In the infancy of the Prankish monarchy r. 
Gaul, Carabray is said to have been the capital city ff 
Clodion, the son of Pharamond (aj>. 427 — i48), and t 
have given title to his kingdom. Charlemagne fortified tlx 
town, and Charles le Chauve (the Bald) ceded it to it, 
bishops, by whom the sovereignty of it was long retained 
It had its castellans or viscounts, who paid homage and alle- 
giance to the bishop. In 1510 the Emperor Maximilian I. 
erected Cambray into a duchy and principality of the empire 
in favour of the then bishop and his successors. In 1543 
the Emperor Charles V. rendered himself master of the 
place, and erected the citadel, one of the strongest in Europe, 
on a height at the eastern extremity of the city. In 15SI 
this city, which was in the hands of the Protestants of tbf 
Netherlands, was besieged by the prince of Parma, but tbf 
approach of the duke of Alencon with succours compelled 
him to raise the siege. The fortifications were much 
strengthened by Vauban. In the advance of the allied 
armies after the battle of Waterloo, Cambray was taken by 
escalade, 21th June, 181 5^ by a detachment of the Engfoh 
army, commanded by Sir Charles Colville. 

The city of Cambray is large ; the streets are of tolerable 
width, but not regularly laid out, and there are a great 
number of old houses that present their gables to the street. 
The Place d'Armcs is capable of containing all the garrison 
drawn up in order of battle. There are some handfon^ 
public buildings. The cathedral contains a monument of 
Kenelon, and its steeple is remarkable for the delicacy of 
the architecture. The town house is a handsome modern 
edifice. The episcopal palace is a large building. 

Considerable manufactures are carried on at Cambray. 
Its lawns and fine linens have acquired such reputation that 
their name has passed in Great Britain into a general de- 
signation (Cambric) for goods of that sort Handkerchief! 
like those of Madras are made here ; also cloths, hosiery, 
lace, carpets, and white leather, common earthenware, and 
soap. The population of the town in 1832 was 14,510, that 
of the whole commune 17,646. 

The navigation or the Escaut commences at Cambray, 
and opens a communication with those parts of the Nether- 
lands which are watered by that river. Cambray has also 
a communication with St. Quentin by canal, which is con- 
nected with the navigation of the Somme on the one band, 
and the Oise on the other. 

There are in the town a theatre, a school of anatomy, » 
seminary for the priesthood, a high school, and a public 
library of 27,000 volumes. 

Cambray was early the seat of a bishopric. In 156S the 
bishop, was raised to the rank of archbishop, and had the 
bishops of Arras, Tournay, St Omer, and Namur given 
to him as his suffragans. This archbishopric wa» held by 
the pious Fenelon. In the change* which bay* resulted. 
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from the French revolution the see has been again reduced 
to the rank of a simple bishopric. The bishop is a suffragan 
of the archbishop of Paris, and has for his diocese the de- 
partment of Nora. 

Cambray is the capital of an arrondissement, which had 
in 1 832 a population of 132,444. 

C AMBRESIS, a district formerly in the Low Countries, 
now included in France, having Cambray for its capital. It is 
a small district, bounded on the N. and E. sides by the county 
of Hainault, on the S. by the districts of Vermandois and 
Thieraehe in Picardie, and on the W. by the county of Artois. 
It is a level country, watered by the Escaut or Scheld and its 
tributaries (the Senset and the Selle), and by the Sambre, 
a tributary of the Meuse. It produces grain of all sorts, and 
flax, and affords pasturage to many sheep and horses. 

It was originally part of the territory of the Nervii, a 
tribe of the Beiges ; under the Roman empire it was included 
in the province of Belgica Secunda, and on the downfall of 
the Western empire came into the hands of the Franks. 
Being subsequently comprehended in the Germanic empire, 
it was erected by the emperors into a county, held for 400 
years by laymen, but afterwards ceded to the bishops of 
Cambray. It was appropriated by Charles V. ; and though 
during the troubles of the Netherlands the possession of it 
was contested, it remained to the Spanish branch of the 
Austrian family. In 1677 it was conquered by I /mis XIV., 
and confirmed to France, from which it has not since been 
separated, by the peace of Nimeguen, 1678. 

The three chief places are Cambray (population, 14,510, 
town; 1 7,646, whole commune), LeCateau (population, 5814, 
town ; 5946, whole commune), and Crevecosur (population, 
1776, town; 2001, whole commune). 

CAMBRIDGE, the county town of Cambridgeshire, is in 
the hundred of Fiendish, about 48 miles (direct distance) 
N. by E. from London. It takes its name from the more 
modern appellation of the river on which it is situated, the 
antient name of which was Granta, and is still retained 
above Cambridge. In the record of Domesday the town is 
called Grentebrige : Grantchester is now the name of a*', 
small village near Cambridge. The first well-authenticated 
fact relating to its history is the burning of it by the Danes | 
in 871, and it is again mentioned as destroyed by the same ■ 
enemies in 1010. While the isle of Ely was held against 
William the Conqueror by the English nooility , that monarch j 
built a castle at Cambridge— Grose says in the first year of j 
his reign; Ordericus Vitalis says in 1068. That the town ' 
had risen to considerable importance at the time the Domes- 
day Survey was formed, is evident from the description of 
it in that record. In 1088 Cambridge shared the fate of the 
county in being laid waste with fire and sword in the cause 
of Robert Curtnose. To compensate the impoverishment 
of the townsmen in this calamity, King Henry I. exempted 
them from the jurisdiction of the sheriff upon condition of 
their paying 101 silver marks annually into the exchequer, 
which rent nad till that time been paid by the sheriff. It 
appears, nevertheless, that in the succeeding reign the bur- 
gesses gave the sum of 300 marks of silver and one mark 
of gold for a confirmation of this privilege. 

In 1174, a fire happened at Cambridge which, among 
other extensive damages, injured most of the parish 
churches, and destroyed that of the Holy Trinity. King 
John, in the first year of bis reign, in consideration of 250 
marks, granted the townsmen of Cambridge the same pri- 
vileges as the king's free and demesne burgesses. In the 
following year he granted them a mercatorial gild, with ex- 
tensive privileges ; and in 1207 the liberty of being governed 
by a provost, to be chosen annually by themselves. The 
style of their government was afterwards altered by King 
Henry III. to that of a mayor and four bailiffs. 

King John was at Cambridge on the 16th Sept., 1216, 
about a month before his death. On his departure he in- 
trusted the defence, of the castle to Fulco de Brent, but it 
was soon after taken by the barons ; and after the king s 
death a council was held at Cambridge between the barons 
and Louis the dauphin. In 1249 we have the first notice of 
great discord between the townsmen of Cambridge and 
the scholars of the university. Subsequent dissensions 
between them frequently occur in different periods of their 
annals. In 1381, in consequence of the lawless proceed- 
ings of the townsmen in destroying the charters of the 
university and those of Benet College, King Richard H. de- 
prived the burgesses of their charter, and bestowed all the 
priruegss with which they had been invested upon the uni- 



versity. Not long after this event, in 1388, the king held & 
parliament at Cambridge. Nothing remarkable occurs in 
the history of Cambridge for the next two centuries, except 
a royal visit from King Henry VH. in 1505, and the re- 
storation of their charter to the burgesses by Henry VIIL 
with abridged privileges, by which they were rendered mora 
subordinate to the university than they had been under 
their former charter. Upon the first symptoms of an ap- 
proaching war between King Charles I. and his parliament 
the university of Cambridge demonstrated their loyalty ; but 
in 1643 Cromwell, who had twice represented the borough, 
took possession of the town for the parliament, and put in it 
a garrison of 1000 men. In the month of August, 1645, 
the king appeared with his army before it, but we have no 
account of any siege or assault upon the town ; nor does 
anything occur which connects it with the civil history of 
the country from that to the present time. 

The corporation, till the passing of the late Municipal 
Reform Act, consisted of a mayor, twelve aldermen, twenty- 
four common-council-men, four bailiffs, a high steward, re>> 
corder, town-clerk, and other officers. The governing body 
now consists of a mayor, ten aldermen, and thirty councillors. 
The mayor upon entering into office takes an oath to main- 
tain the privileges, liberties, and customs of the university. 

When the Survey of Domesday was taken, the town of 
Cambridge contained 3 73 masuras or messuages, of which 47 
were in ruins, and 27 had been destroyed for the purpose of 
building the castle. In 1377 the number of persons in 
Cambridge charged to a poll-tax (from which the clergy, 
children under fourteen years of age, and paupers were ex- 
empted) was 1722. In 1749 the number of houses was 
1792, of which 156 were inns and public-houses; the num- 
ber of inhabitants 6131. In 1801 'the number of inhabi- 
tants, exclusive of the university, was 9276; and in 1811, 
10,294. The population, including the university, in 1821, ' 
was 14,142; and in 1831, 20,917. Although the town was 
so much smaller when the Domesday Survey was taken, it 
was then divided into ten wards ; the subsequent division 
was into four, but under the Municipal Reform Act it has 
been divided into five wards. 

The parishes are fourteen in number : — All Saints, St. 
Andrew the Great, St. Andrew the Less or Barnwell, St. 
Bonet, St. Botolpb, St. Clement, St. Edward. St Giles and 
St. Peter united, St. Mary the Great, St. Mary the Less, 
St. Michael, St Sepulchre, and Trinity ; besides which there 
are said to have been formerly the churches of St. John, 
St. Nicholas, St. Zachary, St. Peter without Truinpinnton 
Gate, All Saints in the Jewry, and the Chapel of Sc. Ed- 
mund. None of these are handsome buildings. St. Se- 
pulchre's church is one of the few churches in England that 
has a round tower. It was built in imitation of the church 
of the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

The town of Cambridge has sent members to parliament 
from the earliest period of our parliamentary records, and- it 
still sends two members. No alteration was made in the 
boundaries of the borough under the Municipal Reform Act. 

Of the public buildings of Cambridge the castle, which is 
said to have been erected on the site of a Dariisii fortress, 
has been already mentioned. It was suffered to go to decay 
at least as early as the reign of Henry IV. All that re- 
mains of the antient buildings is the gate-house. A county - 
gaol has since been erected close to it, from a convenient 
and extensive plan of John Howard. The shire-hall, in 
which the assizes and quarter-sessions for the county are 
held, was built in 1747. The town-hall, belonging to the 
corporation, was built in 1 782 ; opposite to which is a con- 
duit, erected in 1614 by Thomas Hobson the carrier, who 
left lands for its repair. 

Among the religious foundations antientlv existing in 
Cambridge not connected in their origin with the university, 
were, the house of Austin Canons, founded in 1092, ori- 
ginally placed in or near the church of St. Giles ; the Be- 
nedictine nunnery of St. Rhadegund, now forming a part or 
Jesus College, founded in 1130; the Grey Friars or Fran- 
ciscans, founded soon after 1224 ; the Bethlemite Friars in 
1257 ; the Friars de Sacco, 1258 ; the Dominican or Black 
Friars, founded before 1275 ; the house of Brethren of St. 
Mary, in the parish of All Saints, 3 Edward I. ; the Austin 
Friars, founded in or near the Fishmarket, called Base- 
hill, about 1890; the White Frian, brought from 
ham in 1291 ; the Gilbertine Canons, established about the 
same time; the Hermitage of St. Anne «^ 0 H . < *P , * al t «* 
Lepers, founded by Henry Tengmer before 1397 ; and. the 
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antient Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen for Lepra at Stour- 

* A%r wa» held at Cambridge from very antient time* in 
Relation Week. It was recognized and confirmed in a 
Er ef^Snd of King John Another, at the fe^val 
♦f tho Assumption of the Virgin Mary, was granted by King 
K vi. to the nuns of St. Rhadegund in 41. In the 
parish of Little St. Andrew or Barnwell are held Midsummer 
5Idr and Stourbridge Fair, which are annually proclaimed 
bv the principal officers of the university with much solem- 
nity; the former was held for a fortnight on a common 
called Midsummer Green; the latter, supposed to be of 
very great antiquity, is proclaimed on the 18th of Septem- 
ber and used to continue for three weeks. The duration 
of both fairs has been considerably shortened. Cambridge 
market, which has been held from time immemorial on Sa- 
turday, is a great mart for corn and butter. Brawn and 
Stilton cheese are also considerable articles of trade. 

By means of locks the Cam is now navigable up to Cam- 
bridge, and by it the town is supplied with coals, &c. 
through Lynn, where the Ouse enters the sea. 

(Oough's edit, of Camden's Britannia ; Lysons s Magna 
Britannia for Cambridgeshire ; and Merewether and Ste- 
phens's History of Boroughs and Municipal Corporations, 
3 vols. 8vo. London, 1885.) 

CAMBRIDGE, UNIVERSITY OF. The first esta- 
blishment of this university is involved in much obscurity. 
Although some writers have carried back its origin to a 
mere remote date, it seems probable that Cambridge first 
became a seat of learning in the 7th century; when, as 
Bede {Hist. EccL lib. iii. c.18.) informs us, Sigebert, king 
of the East Angles, with the advice of Felix the bishop, 
instituted within his kingdom a school for learning, in 
imitation of what he had seen in France : this school is 
presumed to have been fixed at Cambridge. It is certain 
that from a very early time Cambridge was the residence 
of numerous students, who at first lived in apartments 
hired of the townsmen, and afterwards in inns or hotels, 
where they formed a community under a principal, at 
their own charge. Some say that Edward the Elder, when 
he repaired the ravages of the Danes at Cambridge, erected 
halls for students, and appointed professors ; others main- 
tain that a regular system of academical education was not 
introduced till the year 1109. when the abbot of Croyland 
having pent some learned monks, well versed in philosophy 
and other spiences, to his manor of Cottenham, they re- 
paired to the neighbouring town of Cambridge, whither a 
great number of scholars flocked to their lectures, which 
they arranged after the manner of the University of Orleans. 

The first charter known to have been granted to Cam- 
bridge as a university is that of the 15th Henry III., which 
grants the privilege of appointing certain persons, called 
taxors, to regulate the rent of lodgings for the students, 
which had been raised to an exorbitant height by the towns- 
men : this was almost fifty years before, the foundation of 
Peter-bouse, the first endowed college. In 1S33 King 
Edward III. granted the university some important pri 
vilcges. Thes? distinguished favours caused the towns- 
men to be more than over jealous of the authority of the 
uDive/sity ; and their discontents, as already noticed in the 
account of the town, at length broke forth into open violence 
in the succeeding reign, when, emboldened by the tempo- 
rary success of "Wat Tyler and his associates, they seized 
and destroyed the university charters. 

In 1430, Pope Martin V. determined, from the testimony 
of antient evidences, that the university was exclusively pos- 
sessed of all ecclesiastical and spiritual jurisdiction over its 
own seholars. t ■ 

Queen Elizabeth, in the third year of ber relgu. granted 
an extensive charter to this university; and by an act 
of parliament, 13 EUz< c. 29 (for the incorporation of both 
the English universities), this and all preceding grants were 
confirmed, and the university of Cambridge was declared to 
be incorporated by the name of the Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars. The office of Chancellor, as chief magistrate of 
the university, had existed from a very early date : it was 
only annual till 1504, when Bishop Fisher was chosen chan- 
eellor for life t at present the office is biennial, or tenable 
- for »uch a length of time beyond two years as the tacit 
. consent of the university may allow. The other principal 
officers are, the High Steward, the Vice-chancellor, a 
Oowmi&sary, who holds a court of record for all privileged 
Persons under the degree of M.A., ft "Public Orator, an 



Assessor, to assist the vice-chancellor in his court, two 
Proctors, whose business it is to regulate the discipline and 
preserve the peace of the university, a Librarian, a Regis* 
trary, two Taxors, who regulate the market, examine the 
assize of breed, and inspect the weights and measures, two 
Moderators, who superintend the exercises in the sehools 
and the examinations for degrees in Arts, two Scrutators, 
who regulate the business of the congregations, two Pro- 
proctors, three Esquire-bedels, and some inferior persons. 

The following are the colleges of this university, with the 
dates of their respective foundations :— Peter-House, 1257; 
Clare Hall, 1326; Pembroke College, 1343; Gonville and- 
Caius, 1348; Trinity Hall, 1350; Corpus Cbristi, or Benet, 
1351 ; King's, 1 44 1 ; Queen's, 1446 ; Catharine Hall, 1 475 ; 
Jesus, 1496; Christ's, 1506; St. John's, 1611 ; Magdalen, 
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Trinity, 1546; Emmanuel, 1584; Sidney Sussex, 
, a> Downing, 1800. [Petbr-Howsk, fce.} 
The other public buildings belonging to the university 
are the senate-house, the library and schools, the botanic 
rarden, the Pitt press, and the observatory. The senate- 
louse, an edifice of the Corinthian order, was erected in 
1722, from a design of Sir James Burrell. The schools 
were erected in 1443, at the expense of the university, 
assisted by liberal benefactions. The botanic garden occu- 
pies three or four acres : the ground, with a large and 
antient edilce, formerly belonged to the Augustine Friars ; 
it was purchased by the late Dr. Richard Walker, vice- 
master of Trinity college, for 1606/. The old schools still 
remain, and belong to the Jaeksonian professsor for tho 
time being ; and a new building has been erected for, the 
use of the lecturers in chemistry, botany, and anatomy. 
The Pitt press, or printing-house, was begun in 1931 and 
finished in 1833. The observatory was ereeted between 
1822 and 1824, after the designs of Mr. J. C. Mead, at an 
expense of upwards of 18,115/T 

The infirmary, called Addenbrooke s Hospital, was origi- 
nally founded under the will of Dr. John Addenbroeke, the 
building of which was begun in J753, but upon its com- 
pletion m 1766, the funds being found insufficient for its 
support, an act of parliament passed to make it a general 
hospital. It has been since supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. The building was considerably enlarged a few 
years ago, under a bequest of Mr. Bowtell. 
Richard Viscount Fitzwilliam, who died in 1816, be- 

3ueathed to the university his collection of books, pamtmgs, 
rawings, &c, with the interest of 100,000/. South Sea 
annuities for the erection and endowment of a museum. 
This collection, called the Fitzwilliam Museum, is at pre- 
sent placed in the old free-school behind Corpus Cbristi 
college. Another museum, consisting chiefly of a collection 
of pictures, was bequeathed to the university by the late 
Mr. Mesman: they are for the present suspended in an 
apartment at the Pitt press. 

Each college is a lav corporate body, bound by ks own 
statutes ; but the members of each college are also subject 
to the general laws of the university. The present uni- 
versity statutes were given by Queen Elizabeth in the 12th 
year of her reign, and are the foundation upon which all 
new laws are framed. Each of the seventeen colleges fur- 
nishes members both for the executive and legislative 
branch of university government The place of assembly 
is the senate-house. AH persons who are masters of arts, 
or doctors in one of the three faculties, viz. divinity, the 
civil law, or physic, having their names upon the college 
boards, holding any university office, or being resident in 
the town of Cambridge, have votes in this assembly. The 
senate is divided into two houses, denominated the Re- 
gent and the Non-Regent House: the former consisting 
of the doctors of legs than two and the M. A.'» under Ave 
years standing ; the letter, of the M. A.'s above five years. 
The doctors of more than two years standing vote in either 
house at pleasure. There is also a council called the Caput, 
chosen annually on the 12th of October, by which every uni- 
versity grace or proposition must be approved before it can be 
introduced to the senate. The caput consists of the vice- 
chancellor, a doctor in each of the faculties, and two masters 
of arts, who are the representatives of the regent and non- 
regent houses. Any single member of the Caput has the 
power of putting a veto upon any grace that is proposed. 

The annual income of the university arises from various 
sources. The rectory of Burwell ana a farm at Barton 
produce about lOOOi. per annum ; (he produce of fee* at 
matriculations, for degrees, &c, and. the trading profits af. 
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lb* university press, obkfly resulting from it* share ef the 
monopoly of printing Bibles, are supposed to average each 
about 3000?. The whole income from every toured is be- 
lieved tear eat y to exceed (600/. per annum. The funds are 
managed by the vice-Chancellor, or by specific trustees; 
and the accounts are examined annually by three auditors 
appointed by the senate. 

The public professors of the university are paid from 
various sources; some from the university chest, others 
from his majesty's government, or from estates left for that 
purpose. They are the Lady Margaret's Professor of Divi- 
nity ; the Regius Professors of Divinity, Civil Law, Physic, 
Hebrew, and Greek ; two Professors of Arabic, one of 
whom is called the Lord Almoner's Reader ; the Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics : Professors of Casuistry ; Cho- 
ra istry; Experimental Philosophy; Anatomy; Modem 
History ; Botany ; Geology ; Astronomy ^ the Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity ; Natural and Experimental Philoso- 
phy ; the Downing Professors of the Laws of England, and 
of Medicine ; the Professors of Mineralogy, Political Eco- 
nomy, and Music ; besides which there are various endowed 
Lectureships. The Cambridge Philosophical Society was 
established in 1819, and incorporated by a Royal Charter 
dated 3rd August, 1 832. It includes most of the resident 
graduates of the university. 

The privilege of sending two representatives to parlia- 
ment was conferred upon the university by charter, in the 
1st of James I. The right of election is vested in the mem- 
bers of the senate, in number about 1900. The vice-chan- 
cellor is the returning officer. 

(Gough's edit, of Camden's Britannia ; Lysons's Magna 
Britannia, ut supra ; Dyer's Hittory of the Univertity and 
College* of Cambridge , and the Cambridge Univertity 
Calendar; to whieli last work the reader is referred for 
more particular information on the existing state of the 
university, its scholarships, degrees, prises, 8tc.) 

CAMBRIDGE, a town in Middlesex county, in the State 
of Massachusetts, about three miles W.N.W. of Boston, 
with whioh it is connected by the west Boston bridge and 
canal bridge across Charles River. 

When founded by the New England settlers, this place 
received the name of New Town, but after the establishment 
of Harvard College the name was changed to that which it 
now bears, in compliment to the English University of Cam- 
bridge. The population of the town, according to the cen- 
sus of 1830, was 3293 : in 1830 it had increased to 6071. 

Harvard College, now styled Harvard University, was 
founded in 1 63C with funds, to a very limited amount, ad- 
vanced by the province ; it Was incorporated in 1638, and in 
the same year received a bequest of about 800/. from the 
Rev. John Harvard, on which account the institution was 
named Harvard College. Its endowments have since been 
greatly increased by donations from the public funds of the 
state, and by many private contributions, so that it has be- 
come the most richly-endowed place of education in the 
United States. Its property, according to the treasurer's re- 
port in October, 1892, amounted to 393,689 dollars : its annual 
income during the same year was 40,962 ; and the expendi- 
ture 41 ,034 dollars. Rather more than ono-half of the in- 
come was derived from payments made by the students. 

The university comprises the collegiate department, and 
the departments of divinity, law, and medicine. It contains 
four halls, each four stories in height, which are set apart 
for the accommodation of the under-graduates. There 
ore besides two halls, containing the library, cabinet of 
minerals, chapel, and various other public rooms ; a divi- 
nity hall, a law ball, and other buildings. The medical 
hall belonging to the university is situated in Boston. The 
number of under-graduates in 1833 was 212; of theological 
students, 31 ; of law students, 50 ; and of medical students, 
82— making together 375 students. The whole number of 
nlumni then amounted to 3863, of whom 2265 were living. 
The library contains above 40,000 volumes : 35,500 are in 
the general library ; 3000 are in the law library ; 1000 in 
the medical, and 660 in the theological library. The medi- 
cal library, said to contain 4000 volumes, is in Boston. There 
i» also a library belonging to the students, which contains 
4400 volumes. The institution possesses valuable chemical 
and philosophical apparatus, and an extensive cabinet of 
minerals. There is also an excellent anatomical museum, 
1 and a botanic garden, comprising seven acres of land. The 
1 university is governed by a corporation, consisting of seven 
members, one of whoa must be the president of the univer- 



sity, and a beard of overseers, composed ef thirty elected 
members, in addition to the governor, the lieutenant?*, 
vernor, the members of the state Council end Senate, and 
the speaker of the House of Representatives, all of whoa 
ore mom ben. of the board of overseers ex officio. The teach- 
ing body consists of the president, 21 professors. 2 tutors, 
and various assistants. The immediate government is in the 
hands of the president, part of the professors, and the tutors. 

The first printing executed in British America was per* 
formed at Cambridge in 1639, with an apparatus sent from 
England in the preceding year by the Rev. J. Glover, a die* 
senting minister. The first thing printed was 1 The Free- 
man's Oath ;' the second was an almanac The first book 
that issued from the Cambridge press was a version of the 
Psalms in metre, printed in 1640. In 1663 an edition of 
the Bible, translated into the Indian language, was printed. 
Cambridge was for thirty-five years the only place in New 
England in whisk printing was carried on. In 1834 the 
town hod five monthly and two quarterly literary journals. 

The town contained, in 1833, three joint stock banks, 
with capitals amounting in the Aggregate to 400,000 dollars. 

CAMBRIDGE MANUSCRIPT. [BsiaV Manu- 
script.] 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, an inland county of England, 
lying between 52° 1' and 52° 45' N. lat., and 0° 31' E. and 
0° 1 5' or 0° 1 6' W. long. It is of an irregular oblong form, 
having its greatest length about 51 miles, measured N. by 
W. and S. by E. from Tyd St. Giles, near Wisbeaeh, to 
Castle Camps, near Linton ; and its greatest breadth 32 
miles, from Gamlingay, near the border of Bedfordshire and 
Huntingdonshire, to Ashley, near Newmarket. It is 
bounded on the N. by Lincolnshire ; on the E. by Norfolk 
and Suffolk ; on the S. by Hertfordshire and Essex : and 
on the W. by Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and North- 
amptonshire. Cambridge, the county town, is 48 or 49 
miles in a direct line N. by E. from London, or 56} mile! by 
the road through Ware, Buntingford.-and Royston, or 56 
miles by Epping, Stan stead, Newport, and Great Chester- 
ford. The superficial measurement of the county is 584,480 
acres, or 867 square miles ; and the population in 1881 was 
143,955, or about 168 to a square mile. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communication*. — The 
whole northern part of the county and a considerable part 
of the centre are comprehended in the vast tract of fen- 
land known as the Bedford Level. The inolosures in 
this part are chiefly formed by ditohes, and the country 
presents few trees except pollard willows. The towns and 
villages are on spots which rise above the general level of 
the fens, and the churches crowning these slight elevations 
may be distinguished at a considerable distance. To these 
insulated eminences the designation of ey (island) appears 
to have been applied ; and hence Thyrn-ey, Whittles-ey, 
Rams-ey (Huntingdonshire), and other places, derive part 
of their name. The designation of ' the Isle of Ely' was 
at first restricted to the insulated eminence on which Ely 
stands, though it has now a much more extended signifi- 
cation. The southern part of the county has gently-rising 
hills, with some wood in the parts bordering on Suffolk, 
but little in other places. The Gogmagog hills, S.E. of 
Cambridge, are the highest in the county. Coach and 
Horses hill, or Orwel hill, S.W. of Cambridge, is about 302 
feet above the level of the sea ; and Madingley hill, W. of 
that town, 238 feet. 

The chief rivers of the county are the Nene and the 
Ouse, with its tributaries, the Cam, Lark, 8io. 

The Nene has only the lower part of its course in this 
county, the border of which it touches just below Peterbo- 
rough, where it is divided, and flows in three channels. 
One arm, under the name of Catswater and the Shire 
Drain, winds to the N.E., and forms the boundary between 
Cambridgeshire on the one hand and Northamptonshire and 
Lincolnshire on the other. Another arm, under the names of 
Whittlesey Dyke* and the Well Creek (or the Old Neno 
River) passes to the E. by Whittlesey and March, and joins 
the Ouse at Salter's Lode Sluice. The third arm (Morton : s 
Learn) proceeds in a tolerably direct line E.N.E. to Wis- 
beaeh, and from thence N. into the Wash. The Shire 
Drain joins this just at its outfall. The natural channel of 
the river can now hardly be distinguished, so much has the 
river become connected with the immense system of artificial 
drainage and navigation carried on in this part of the country. 

« ThU dyke la ■ eut, wving the very ekeoltoM iS~'i«*'_^^**i t - 
Uewa, BUBWV, »ad Ugg Mere*, through which tW. um ef the Net., piued. 
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The Ouse lint joins this county below St Ives, and 
wind* N.E. to the Hermitage Sluice, dividing Huntingdon- 
thire from Cambridgeshire. At Hermitage 81uice the river, 
in its natural course, turns to the S.E., and again gradually 
to the N.E., receiving the river Cam. It then passes the 
city of Ely, below which it is joined by the Lark. From 
the junction of the Lark it Hows N.E. for a few miles, re- 
ceiving the Little Ouse from Thetford and Brandon ; at 
this point it leaves Cambridgeshire and enters Norfolk, 
through which county it flows northward till it enters the 
Wash below Lvnn. The original course of the Ouse below 
Liitleport, near the junction of the Lark, is supposed to have 
been very different from the present course. From Her- 
mitage Sluice a navigable cut, called the New Bedford River, 
runs N.E. in a direct line across Cambridgeshire into Nor- 
folk, after entering which it joins the Ouse at Denver 
Sluice, where the Old Nene River also joins the Ouse. The 
natural channel between Hermitage and Denver Sluice is 
now only navigable, or at least is only used for navigation, 
so far as is requwte for the navigation of it* tributary 
streams, the Cam and the Lark. A canal from Wisbeach 
to the Old Nene River connects the navigation of the Nene 
and the Ouse. 

The measurements of these rivers are about as follows : — 
Nene, 1st arm (Calwater and Shire Drain), to its outfall, 
about 28 to 30 miles ; 2nd arm (Old Nene), to its junction 
with the Ouse, about 28 miles, of which 23 are in Cam- 
bridgeshire or on the border; 3rd arm, or Mortons Learn 
and Wisbeach River, from Standground Sluice to Wis- 
beach, 19 miles; from Wisbeach to the Wash, 6 miles; 
Nene Outfall, through the sands of the Wash, 8 miles (64 
cut and a further channel of 14 miles worked by the river 
itself) : total. 33 miles. Ouse, on the border of the county 
to Hermitage Sluice near Bluntisham, 5 miles; to junction 
of Cam, 12 ; to Ely, 3 ; to junction of Lark, 3 ; to junction 
of Little Ouse, along the border of the county, 7 :. 
total, in or upon the border of Cambridgeshire, 30 miles. 
The remainder of the course of the r^ver is as follows : — to 
the junction of the New Bedford River at Denver Sluice, 
C to 7 miles ; to Lynn, IS; to the outfall, 3 : total, 24 or 25 
miles. The length of the New Bedford River between 
Hermitage and Denver Sluices is 21 miles, of which about 
15 are in Cambridgeshire: the length of the natural chan- 
nel of the Ouse between the same points is 31 or 32 miles. 

The Cam, or Granta, is formed by the junction of several 
small streams which rise in Essex, the principal one of them 
between Saffron Walden and Dunmow. This flows N. to 
Audley End, near Saffron Walden, and thence by Great 
and Little Chesterford, Duxford, Whittlesford, Great and 
Utile Shelford, and Grancbestor, to Cambridge, receiving 
the Linton, from the town of Linton, above the Shelfords, 
and the Rhee and Bourn from the S.W. and W., above 
Granchester. From Cambridge, where the navigation 
commences, the Cam runs N.N.E. and falls into the Ouse 
about 3 miles above Ely : length, above Cambridge, about 
25 miles, of which half are in this county ; from Cambridge 
to the junction with the Ouse, 15 miles. 

The Lark, navigable as far as Bury St. Edmunds, pro- 
perly belongs to Suffolk. It separates that county from 
Cambridgeshire for about 7 miles before its junction with 
the Ouse ; and the Kennet brook, a feeder of tho Lark, 
forms the boundary between these two counties about 7 
miles before it falls into the Lark. 

The canals of these counties are not numerous, except 
those connected with the fen district, the principal of which 
have been already noticed. [Bedford Level.] There is a 
canal from the neighbourhood of Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, 
called the Forty Foot, or Vermuiden's Drain, to the Old Bed- 
ford River, which is a cut now scarcely used for navigation, 
parallel to the New Bedford River. There are navigable 
cuts from the Ouse to Soham and Reche, and a canal run- 
ning nearly N. and S. (the London and Cambridge Junc- 
tion Canal) connecting the Cam below Cambridge with the 
Stort (at Bishop Stortford) and the Lea, and ultimately with 
the Thames. There is a branch from this canal at Great 
Shelford to Whaddon, between Royston and Huntingdon. 

The chief roads are those from London to York and 
Edinburgh (the Great North Road), to Norwich by New- 
market, and to Cambridge j from Cambridge to Hunting- 
don, Newmarket, and Lynn ; and from the Great North 
Road bv St. Ives to Wisbeach. 

The Great North Road enters the county at Roystou, 374 
miles from town, and traverses it in a direction about N. by 



W„ without passing through any market-town, until it ratet 
Huntingdonshire, between 32 and 33 miles from town. Hi 



road from Loudon to Cambridge through Royston turns a 
from the Great North Road at Royston and runs NJE.ft 
Cambridge about 13 miles. Another road to Cambridge, 
branching off from the Great North Road at Pucketidge is 
Herts, enters Cambridgeshire near Fulmere or Foulmrrt, 
and unites with the road through Royston at Hawks tc- 
about 5 miles short of Cambridge. 

The Norwich and Newmarket Road enters the court 
just beyond the village of Great Chesterford. about 46 aeSa 
from London, and runs N.E. to Newmarket, and flntEr 
quits the county to enter Suffolk about 5 miles beyond N»»- 
market and 66* from London. A third /oad to Camhridgt 
branches off from this road just before it enters the coast?. 
and runs N. by W. about 104 mile*. 

The road from Cambridge to Huntingdon run* N.W 
about 154 miles, of which about 10 are in Cambridgeshire, 
for the last mile it coincides with the Great North Rati 
which meets it at Godmanchester. The road from C»s- 
bridge to Newmarket runs E. by N. 13 miles, uniting wok 
the Norwich and Newmarket Road about 2 miles from the 
latter town. The road from Cambridge to Lynn runs 
by E. through Ely, and quits the county at Littfeport 
Bridge, 22 miles from Cambridge. 

The N. part of the county is traversed by a' road which 
branches off from the high North Road just where this 
leaves Cambridgeshire to enter Huntingdonshire, and run- 
ning N.N.E. through St. Ives, re-enters Cambridgeshire it 
Chatteris Ferry, 70 miles from London, and runs 21 mike 
through March to Wisbeach, from whence it runs /archer 
N. into Lincolnshire, to Holbeach, Spalding, and Boston. 

A road runs from Cambridge over the Gogmagog Hi)h 
to Linton, and thence into Suffolk and Essex to Haverhill 
Halsted, and Colchester ; and there are two turrvpVke-roeds 
from Ely, one to Soham in the direction of Newmarket aai 
Bury St. Edmunds, and one to Chatteris, where it metis 
the road from St. Ives to Wisbeach. 

Geological character. — The south and south-eastern parts 
of the county are occupied by part of the great chalk forma- 
tion which extends, within the limits of Cambridgeshire, 
from Newmarket heath to Royston : it forms the mass of 
the Gogmagog hills, S.E. of Cambridge, and of the Ronton 
downs, which are connected with the Luton and DunstaMe 
downs (Bedfordshire), and by them with the Chiltern hills 
(Bucks.). There are also in Cambridgeshire two missa 
of this chalk detached from the principal mass, — the Crab 
and Horses hill, near Orwel, S.W. of Cambridge, tad 
Madingley hill, W. of Cambridge. The chalk or Cam- 
bridgeshire consists of two varieties, the upper contain'*? 
an abundance of the common black Aint, and the lover « 
grey chalk, which contains little or none. The upper i» 
found in the S.E. part of the county : the lower eba/k forms 
the principal bills, and occupies the N.W. part of the chalk 
range. The chalk is furrowed transversely by the de- 
pression through which the London and Cambridge canal 
passes, and which separates the Gogmagog hills fawn the 
Royston downs. The district N.E. and E. of Cambridge i> 
the most level chalk district in England ; its flatness alone 
gives importance to the otherwise inconsiderable eminences 
of the Gogmagog hills. The chalk district of Cambridge- 
shire dips gently to the SJ5 . 

The diluvial beds of loam, mixed with fragments of chalk, 
which overspread the upper part of the basin of the Stout 
in Essex and Suffolk, covering the chalk, extend a stort 
distance into the adjacent parts of Cambridgeshire. 

The chalk rests upon a blue clay, called in the county 
gait, which is considered as a variety of the cbalk-mul 
formation that crops out from beneath the north-western 
boundary of the chalk. This formation occupies a greater 
extent of surface than, it usually does, extending to the 
bouudary of Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire ; its thick- 
ness is variable, averaging perhaps 200 or 220 feet. It is 
nearly impervious to water. 

In a few places along the irregular line which separates 
this county from the two just mentioned, the iron-sand, 
which underlies the gait, rises to the surface. It forms ex- 
cellent garden ground. Throughout the whole of this 
formation many fragments of mineralized wood are found , 
when drv they crumble into a 6ne powder, but when moid 
and fresh from the earth are definite in form, and have the 
bark in the utmost state of preservation. (Conybeare and 
Phillips's Outlines of the Geology of England and Wala, 
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Ptfoi. Tr ansae., vol ▼.; Oraenough'i Geological Map of 
England. &c) 

i The whole of the northern part of the county it over- 
spread with the fens [Bedford Level] ; the greater part of 
fcrhich in this county are comprehended in the Isle of Ely. 
[A-t a former period this designation was confined to the higher 
ground round Ely, which rose out of the marshes, and was 
Surrounded by them ; but the application of the name has 
Ibeen much extended. The marshes S. of the Old Ouse, 
[about Sota am, Wicken, and Roche, are not included in the 
,Isle. 

Agriculture, fyc. — The soil of this county is extremely 
various, consisting of clay, loam, and chalk, both in the 
uplands and the fens. Although there are some poor com- 
mons and heaths, the greater part of the land is fertile. 
In some spots called white land, which have chalky subsoils, 
great crops of wheat and beans are raised. The But-well 
wheat is tn great request for seed in many parts of Eng- 
land, and the cheeses of Cottenham indicate consider- 
able richness in the pastures. The climate in the up- 
lands is mild and healthy, but in the fens, especially 
those which have not been thoroughly drained, agues and 
fevers prevail when the water has evaporated and left the 
land in a half dry state. When the land is quite flooded 
the air is less impregnated with unhealthy effluvia. In 
proportion as the fens are drained and the land is cultivated, 
the air becomes more healthy. 

The upland district is sufficiently varied to afford good 
situations for residences ; but until the beginning of this 
century a very small proportion of the land was inclosed. 
Above three-fourths of the surface was occupied by com- 
mons, common-fields, heaths, and fens. Of these many 
have been inclosed within the last thirty years ; and in the 
course of time the whole face of the country will be much 
improved by the growth of trees and hedge-rows. There 
are few counties where so many inclosures have taken 
place under special acts of Parliament. The villages were 
mostly situated in hollows, between gentle elevations, where 
the soil was naturally most 'fertile, and being scattered 
through an open country, with their small inclosures and 
orchards, presented insulated green spots, which formed a 
strong contrast with the surrounding open fields entirely 
destitute of trees. The fen district is a dead flat intersected 
with ditches, canals, and sluggish streams. The soil con- 
sists of mud mixed with decayed and half-decayed vege- 
table matter. When the superfluous water has been re- 
moved, a soft spongy surface is left, which is much improved 
by burning. The ashes thus produced by being mixed with 
the soil greatly enrich it, and the most luxuriant crops 
are obtained without any other preparation. When a 
judicious rotation is adopted, and the ground is not too much 
exhausted to be restored by proper manures, this land, which 
is reclaimed from a state of comparative unproductiveness, 
becomes very valuable. But the temptation of immediate 
, profit frequently induces the farmer to raise exhausting 
crops from it, as long as they will grow without fresh ma- 
nuring, by which means the soil is so impoverished, and its 
staple* so reduced, that subsequent tillage or manuring can- 
not recruit it for a very long time. 

The first operation on a newly-inclosed fen, when it has 
been drained, is to pare the surface, on which coarse grass 
and sedge are growing in a matted state. The sods are cut 
about three inches in thickness and of various lengths and 
breadths, by means of a paring plough. This is a sharp in- 
strument drawn by two horses, which cuts horizontally under 
the surface, and is guided by two handles like a plough. 
The sods being set on edge to dry partially are then arranged 
in the form of a small kiln with proper air-vents, and lighted 
by means of brush-wood or straw. As soon at they begin 
to flame more sods are added, and the fire is prevented from 
breaking out by immediately covering with a sod every 
place from which the smoke issues strongly. In a short 
time a great quantity of sods is reduced to a carbonized 
mass, which, when cool, is spread' over the ground. This is 
immediately ploughed in, and the land is sown with cole-seed 
or rape, of which an abundant crop is invariably produced. 
The cole is fed off with sheep, the land ploughed once, and 
oats are sown, which produce astonishing crops. This is 
succeeded by wheat, or sometimes by another crop of oats, 
in which are sown clover and gross seeds, which soon cover 

• The lUpla of ■ wil i» * peculiar quality, on which depend! iu power of 
nourishing the root, of plant* and conveying to them thote purtlclei on which 
thrir growth end health depend. 



the ground with fine herbage. The land ft left in grass as 
long as the grass is good. As soon as it begins to decline 
in quality or produce, it is ploughed up and sown with 
oats, or it is again pared and burnt as before. The most 
common practice however, when the soil is very rich, is to 
take crops of cole-seed, wheat, barley, and oats, and not to 
sow grass seeds till after several crops have been obtained, 
taking care however to keep the land clean. The soil of 
newly-drained fens is very loose, and requires to be com- 
pressed after the seed is sown. This is sometimes done by 
men treading the ground with their feet, or by driving 
sheep over it ; but the land-pretser [Arable Land, vol. it., 
p. 225] is particularly adapted to this purpose. It not only 
consolidates the land, but forms drills for the reception of 
the seed. The grasses usually sown with the last crop of 
barley or oats are, of rye-grass two bushels and of white 
clover ten pounds. Where the land is cultivated with care 
the use of rape-cake as manure is common. It has the ad- 
vantage of being readily brought from a distance : 1 000 cakos 
weigh about a ton, and are sufficient for three acres. The 
rape-cake is ground to a powder, which is drilled with the 
seed by a machine. It ensures a crop of corn on land which 
has been exhausted, and in this way it is a matter of simple 
calculation whether it repays the expense. But the most 
advantageous mode of using it is to sow it with cole or tur- 
nip-seed, and to feed off the crop with sheep ; perraanont 
improvement of the soil is thus produced, and the land is 
recruited for several crops. 

Besides corn and hay, the fens, where they have not been 
brought into cultivation, produce turf for fuel, and reeds and 
sedges for thatching and lighting fires. An acre of ground 
will produce 300,000 turves, 5000 of which are considered to 
be equal to forty bushels of coals. The price varies from 6*. 
to 10*. per thousand, according to the situation and com- 
parative price of coals. Osier beds are likewise formed in 
some places, and give a good return. 

In the uplands towards Hertfordshire and Suffolk, the 
land was formerly cultivated on the old three-field system, 
and there are still farms where a summer fallow is regularly 
succeeded by wheat or barley, and that by oats, with the oc- 
casional introduction of clover or beans. But where a better 
system has been adopted after the inclosure of the common 
fields, turnips form the foundation of tho course on all lands 
which are sufficiently dry to allow sheep to be penned on 
them. On some stiff clays, cabbages have been introduced, 
and cultivated to some extent. The large red cabbage is 
preferred by many to the drum-head, because it is not so 
liable to be attacked by caterpillars. They manure the land 
for this crop with twenty or thirty good loads of farm-yard 
dung per acre, and find the produce very valuable for cattle 
and sheep in winter. In the rich white land, wheat and 
beans are sown alternately, aS long as the land is clean ; 
and if the beans ore drilled and well hoed, and the land 
moderately manured for this crop, this simple and profitable 
rotation may go on for a considerable time. 

By the introduction of sainfoin on some of the thin chalky 
lands, a soil naturally very unproductive now supports a 
great quantity of cattle and sheep, and also bears good crops 
of corn after having been some years in grass. 

There is a great portion of the stiff heavy lands in Cam- 
bridgeshire, independently of the fens, which would be greatly 
benefitted by judicious surface-draining. By this means, 
many soils now too wet to bear turnips, or to allow heavy ' 
cattle to be depastured upon them in spring or autumn, 
would become dry and sound ; and the water being carried 
off by the drains, would not stagnate below the surface and 
keep the ground in a soft state, equally prejudicial to the 
growth of all plants not usually found in marshes, and to 
the cattle and sheep depastured on them. A convertible 
husbandry might then be introduced, the expenses of culti- 
vation much diminished, and the produce greatly increased. 

The fairs in Cambridgeshire are not so numerous as in 
many other counties. The principal cattle-fairs are in the 
Isle of Ely. Cambridge fair begins June 24th, and lasts a 
week. Ely ; Holy Thursday, and October 29th. Linton ; 
Holy Thursday, and September 30th. March, Isle of Ely ; 
Monday before Whit-Sunday, and Whit-Monday. S'o 
ham ; April 28th. Sturbitch fair begins September istn, 
arid lasts 14 days. It was once one of the greatest trading 
fairs in England: it is now greatly fallen off. Thorney, 
Isle of Ely, July 1st, September 21st. Whittlesey, Isle of 
Ely. January 25th, June 13th, and October 26th. Wisbeach, 
Isle of Ely, Wednesday before Whit-Sunday, July 25th. 
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Divltittu, turn*, 4%.— Th« divisions tt Cambridgeshire 
gave undergone little change sinee the Domesday survey. 

We subjoin a list of the present hundreds, giving also their 
Situation in the county, and their antient names. 

Wisbeach, Witchford, Ely, occupy the northern half of 
the county, and correspond to the two antient hundreds 
of Ely. Staploe (K.)— Staplehou. Cheveley (E.)— Chave- 
lai. Radfield (S B.)— Radefelle. Chilford (8.E.) -Glide- 
ford. Whittlesford (S.)— Witelesfold. Triplow (8.)— Tre- 
pelau. Armingford (S.W.)— Ernlngford. Stow, or Long 
8tow (S.W.)— Stou. Papworth (W.)— Pepeword. North 
Stow (central)— Norestou. Chesterton (central)— Cestre- 
tone. Wethetly (central)— Wederlai. Fiendish (central) 
Flamindie, or Flamidino. Staine (central)— Stanea. 

The county itself is called in Domesday Grentebrigescire. 
In that surrey the town of Cambridge is taxed as a hundred. 

Besides the county town, Cambridge (on the Cam, popu- 
lation in 1831, 20,917), this county has one city, Ely (on the 
old Ouse, population in 1 SSI, 6189) ; and four market towns, 
Wisbeach (on the Nene, population in 1831, 7253), March 
(on the old river Nene, populate in 1831, Si 17), Tborney 
(population in 1831, 2085), and Linton (on the Linton, a 
small stream flowing into the Cam, population in 1831, 
1678). Several other places formerly had markets : of these 
the market at Soham (population, in 1831, 3667) has been 
disused about 130 years; that at Whittlesey (population in 
1831, 6019) not more than 50: these seem to have been 
-both held by prescription. For Cambridge, Ely, March, and 
Wisbeach, we refer to their respective articles. The other 
towns, with Soham and Whittlesey, we shall notice here. 

Newmarket is chiefly in Suffolk, and Royston chiefly 
in Herts. 

Thorney is a small town (in Witchford hundred, 39 
miles from Cambridge) on a slight eminence rising out 
Of the midst of the fens. Here was antiently a monastery 
or hermitage, said to have been founded by Snxulph, first 
abbot of Medeshamsted or Peterborough; and hero, in 
the year 870, were a prior and several anchorites. The 
monastery was called Ancarig, but the spot on which it 
stood bad the name of Thorn-ey, from the thickets with 
which it abounded. ' Thomeie propter condensitatem du- 
morum vocata.' Oul. Malmesb. de gestia Pontif., in 
Dugdale's Moitiutieon. In 972, this establishment, which 
had been destroyed by the Danes, was refounded by 
Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, for Benedictine monks. 
Its revenue, at the time of the Domesday Survey, appears 
to have arisen from rents, amounting to 62/. IS*., and 
from the profits of some fisheries and meres in Hunting- 
donshire. William of Malmesbury (quoted above), who 
lived in the reign of Henry II., speaks enthusiastically of 
the natural beauty of the situation and of the holiness of 
the inhabitants : he speaks with rapture of the trees, apple 
Orchards, and vineyards. The abbot Was mitred. The 
revenues, at the suppression, were S08/. 13*. id. gross 
(Speed), or 411/. 12*. llrf. clear (Dugdale). The posses- 
sions and Site were granted to the then earl of Bedford, 
whose heir, the present duke of Bedford, is proprietor of the 
whole parish and lord of the manor. There was also an 
hospital for poor persons under the government of the abbey. 

A part of the conventual church, rebuilt in 108S and 
1125, is yet standing, and serve* as the parish church. 
The part which remains is the nave of the church; the 
aisles have been destroyed, and the arches, five in number, 
walled up. The west end is a fine specimen of architecture, 
though in a very mixed style, being flanked with Norman 
square turrets, crowned with octagonal perpendicular tops ; 
the doorway has deep mouldings and niches ; and the 
whole of this front has an imposing appearance. 

Thorney has a small weekly market on Tuesday, chiefly 
for butcher's meat ; and three annual fairs, two of them 
much frequented for the sale of horses and cattle. Popu- 
lation, in 1831, 20S5, chiefly agricultural. The living is a 
donative, exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, and in the gift 
of the duke of Bedford ; income, in 1831, 220/. There is a 
school-house, built by an ancestor of the duke of Bedford, 
who allows the master 20/. per annum : the duke also sup- 
ports ten or twelve poor families in some almshouses, which 
have no permanent endowment. A colony of French and 
Walloon refugees were settled here about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and employed by the then earl of 
Bedford in draining the fens. Several of these refugees have 
tombs in the churchyard, and many of the inhabitants are 
descended from them, 



In Gorton's Top. KtHon., mention is mad* at m. titer**) 

society established here in 1623, and posit eerf tig • few 
library. 

Linton, in Chilford hundred, 11 miles from Gatia oridaj*. it 
a small town pleasantly situated. The house* sire princi- 
pally low and covered with thatch; a few avre of brirt. 
There is a small market-house of mean appearance, mad t 
spacious church. There were formerly two religious boom i 
in this parish ; one an alien priory, subordinate to the abac 
of St Jacutus de Insula, in Bretagne : the other (u 
Barbara) a priory of Ciossed or Crouched friars, a eeiJ a 
Welnetham, in Suffolk, which was itself subordiriata to the 
house of this order in London. The former was sappr— mi 
in the time of Henry VI ., and its possession* girts u 
the muter and fellows of Pembroke Halt. Cambridge. 
There are some remains of the conventual baaildiAjP at 
Barham incorporated into Barham Hall, a country Mai Car 
the muter of Pembroke Hall for the time being. 

Linton hu a weekly market, at which there is a good 
trade in corn; and two annual fairs, one a great tbaep 
fair. Population, in 1831, 1678; about one-third of the 
adult males are engaged in agriculture. The living is a I 
vicarage, in the diocese and archdeaconry of Ely, in the gift j 
of the bishop of Ely ; annual value, 204/. I 

Soham is in the hundred of Staploe, 5) miles from Ely, 
on the road from that city to Bury St. Edmunds. It it * 
large, irregular place, with a spacious cross church, hemrjaf, 
a tower at the west end. St. Felix, the first bishop of ibe 
But Angles, is said to have founded a monastery tiara, sad 
to hava placed here (about a.d. 630) the episcopal see, after- 
wards removed to Dunwich. The monks of this convent 
were massacred by the Danes in 879, and the trisbop'a 
bouse and the church burnt Before the drawing- of tit* 
fens, there wu a large mere at Soham. 

A good deal of cheese is made about Soham staattar to 
the Stilton cheese. The population, in IM1, was 3667, 
chiefly agricultural. There is a navigable out from the 
river Ouse to Soham. The living is a vicarage (with tbt 
curacy of Barway attached), in the archdeaconry of Sod- J 
bury and diocese of Norwich. The annual value is \64il. ; I 
it is in the gift of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. Then is a I 
large charity-school and several almshouses, with very small I 
endowments. Although, on the authority of Messrs. Ltsobs, ( 
we have stated that the market is discontinued, soma au- 
thorities speak of a market now held weekly on Saturday. 
There is an annual fair. 

Whittlesey, in Witchford hundred, is 34 miles from Cam- 
bridge. It consists of two parishes (Whittlesey St Mary 
and Whittlesey St Andrew), and has two churches, but tke 
respective bounds of the parishes are not known, and there 
is only one parochial register. The livings are in distinct 
patronage, and for soma time were commonly held by tbe 
same person; at present there is a vicar to each. St 
Andrew's church is the largest; St Mary's church has a 
very fine tower and spire. 

The market hu been discontinued about SO years. The 
population, in 1831, was 6019, chiefly agricultural. Tbart 
is an annual fair. 

There arc two endowed charity-schools at Whittlesey, 
and some almshouses, the latter supported by the parish. 
At Eldernall in the parish is a ruined ohapel. Whittlesey 
Mere is a largo piece of water in Huntingdonshire, S.W. of 
the village. It yields abundance of fish. The livings ot 
St. Mary and St. Andrew are vicarages in the diocese of 
Ely, exempt from visitation, and in the gift respectively of 
the earl of Waldegrave and of the crown. (See Ckrittl 
Ouide, London, 1836.) The value of St. Mary is 222/., and 
that of St. Andrew 62/. per annum. 

Divisions for Eeclettattical and Legal Purpottt. — The 
county is, for the most part, in the diocese of Ely- A few 
parishes, which originally formed part of the kingdom o( 
the East Angles, while the rest of Cambridgeshire belonged 
to Mercia, are in that of Norwich, and one is a peculiar of 
the diocese of Rochester. There are 165 parishes, but w>m» i 
of these aro, for ecclesiastical purposes, united, and several 
have dependent ohapelries. Of the 165 parishes 62 are 
rectories, 81 vicarages, 22 curacies or donatives. Those pa- 
rishes of the diocese of Ely which are in the hundreds of 
Ely, Wisbeach, and Witchford aro mostly exempt from 
episcopal jurisdiction ; the others are in the archdeaconry 
of Ely, the only archdeaconry in this see. 

The bishop of Ely hu considerable civil jurisdiction, and 
is Custos Rotulorum of the district subject to him, which is 
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styled < The Royal Liberty-or Franchise of the bishop of Bly,' 
or popularly ' The Isle of Ely,' and includes the hundreds of 
Kly, Wisbeach, and Witchford. The bishop appoints a 
chief justice, who holds a session of pleas above 40». under 
a commission from the bishop, and a session of oyer and 
terminer and gaol delivery by virtue of a commission from 
the king ; a chief bailiff, who exercises the same functions 
in the Isle as the sheriff does in a county ; a deputy bailiff, 
two coroners, and subordinate officers. The spring assizes 
for the Isle* and the April and October sessions are held at 
Ely ; the summer assizes and the other sessions at Wis- 
beach. The inhabitants of the Isle are exempt from paying 
county rates and from serving on county juries. 

The rest of the county is in the Norfolk circuit. The 
assizes and quarter-sessions are held at Cambridge. The 
county returns three members to parliament (one having 
been added by the Reform Act), the borough of Cambridge 
two, and the university of Cambridge two. Cambridge is 
the chief place of county election, and the polling stations 
are Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Royston, Wisbeaeh, and 
Whittlesey. The number of voters, by the registration of 
1836, was 3683, exclusive of the Isle of Ely, which has 
3087: total 6710. 

Hittory and Antiquities. — In the most remote period of 
British history Cambridgeshire appears to have been inha- 
bited by the Ieeni, a powerful nation, whose territory com- 
prehended also the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, but 
Cambridgeshire does not appear to hare been the scene of 
any remarkable event in their history. In the Roman di- 
vision of the island this county was included in Flavia C»- 
sariensis. 

Several British and Roman roads crossed this countv. 
Ikeneld and Ermine Streets are supposed to be British. 
Ikeneld or Icknield Street crosses the county from the 
neighbourhood of Newmarket to the neighbourhood of 
Royston. For a considerable part of this distance it runs 
parallel to the road from Newmarket to London and a little 
to the left of it. Just before it reaches the border of Essex 
it bends to the right and runs W., just within the boundary 
of the county, to Royston ; from whence it gradually turns to 
the S.W. and runs towards Baldock (Herts). This antient 
road has been in some parts so far obliterated by the plough as 
not to be easily traceable, in other parts the marks of its course 
are evident Ermine Street entered the county at Royston, 
and ran to the left of the present turnpike-road to Carton 
and Godmancbester near Huntingdon. A Roman road in 
the same direction kept nearly in the line of the present 
turnpike-road. The great Roman road (Via Devana) which 
connected the colonies of Camulodunum (Colchester or 
Msldon) and Deva (Chester) passed through Cambridge- 
shire, entering the county from Withersfleld, near Haver- 
hill in Suffolk, and proceeding with little deviation from a 
straight line to Cambridge, where it is supposed the Romans 
had a bridge, and from thence nearly in the line of the pre- 
sent turnpike-road to Godmanchester near Huntingdon. 
Another road entering near Littleport crossed the county 
through the fens near Bly to Cambridge, and from thence 
towards Sandy or Salndy, in Bedfordshire, and Fenny Strat- 
ford, in Bucks. Another road may be imperfectly traced run- 
ning near Newmarket and Soham through the fens to Ely ; 
and Sir W. Dugdale mentions one across the fens from 
the neighbourhood of Dewnham (Norfolk) to Whittlesey 
and Peterborough (Northamptonshire); and it has been 
conjectured that a branch from this led by Elme and Wis- 
beach into Lincolnshire. Cambridge is considered to have 
been a Roman station, probably the Camborioum of the 
Itineraries, called by Richard of Cirencester a colony, 
though the distances given in the Itineraries of Antoninus 
and Richard do by no means suit, but these have been pro- 
bably corrupted. Roman antiquities of various kinds have 
been dug up at Cambridge, Soham, Elme, near Wisbeach. 
and other places. 

The circular camp of Vandlebury en the Gogmagog 
Hills, Arbury in the parish of Chesterton near Cambridge, 
Willingham on the edge of the fen, and the earth-wejau 
round the sites of Bourn and Camp* Castles, are probably 
of British origin.' There is a considerable round, mound 
near Cambridge Castle, like Silbury hill, hut less: the 
ditches round it may be Roman. Vandlebury. from Ro- 
man remains found there, appears to have, been after- 
wards occupied by the Romans ; and Willingham was oc- 
cupied and strengthened with new works by William the 
Conqueror when fie besieged the Isle of Ely. There are 



the remain* of a Roman camp at Great Shelford near Cam- 
bridge ; and a Roman embankment, connected with the 
works for draining the fens, extends some miles from Elme 
to Tyd St. Giles near Wisbeach. 

There are some very remarkable antient ditches in this 
county: as the Devil's Ditch near Newmarket, running 
N.W. and 8.E. for about four or five miles, and crossing 
the London Road ; Fleamdyke, running parallel to it, at 
a distance of six miles; a third near Bourn Bridge, not 
far from Linton ; and a fourth (slighter work) near Foul- 
mire, nearly in the same direction as the first two. The 
Devil's Ditch, the largest probably, and the most perfect, 
consists of a deep ditch and an elevated vallum, having a 
slope of 52 feet on the S.W. side, where the ditch is, and 2$ 
feet on the N.E. side ; the whole of the works are about 
100 feet iu breadth. 

In the wars between the Saxons and Danes this county 
suffered severely. About a.d. 870 Cambridge was burnt 
by the Danish invaders; the monasteries of Ely, Soham, 
and Thorney were destroyed, and their inmates slaughtered. 
The first attack of the barbarians on the isle of Ely was re- 
pulsed, but the second was successful ; many of the Saxon 
nobles who had taken refuge there with their effects became 
the prey of the invaders. In 875, in the reign of Alfred, 
the larger portion of the Danish army was posted at Cam- 
bridge, which had been rebuilt In 921 an army formed of 
those Danes settled in East Anglia by Alfred, surrendered 
at Cambridge to Edward the Elder. In 1010 Cambridge 
was again burnt by the Danes, who were ravaging the 
country under their king Svein. 

When William the Conqueror invaded England, the most 
obstinate resistance which he experienced was in the Isle 
of Ely. Here ward le Wake, son of Leofric, lord of Brunne 
(Bourne ?) in Lincolnshire, had been banished in early life 
for his violent temper, and having signalized his valour in 
foreign parts, was in Flanders when the battle of Hastings 
was fought in 1060. Hearing that his paternal in- 
heritance had been given to a Norman and his mother ill 
used, he returned to England, and commenced hostilities 
against the usurpers of his patrimony. The isle of Ely was 
his central station, and he built on it a wooden castle which 
long retained his name. William surrounded the island 
with his fleet and army, attempting to make a passage 
through the fens by solid roads in some parts and bridges 
in others ; and either awed by the superstition of the times, 
or wishing to make it subservient to his interests, he got a 
witch to march at the head of his army and try the effect of 
her incantations against Hereward. The Anglo-Saxon, no 
way daunted, set fire to the reeds and other vegetation of 
the fens, and the witch and the troops who followed her 
perished in the flames. The actions of Hereward became the 
theme of popular songs, and the Conqueror's own secretary, 
Ingulpbus, has penned his ealogium. During his warfare 
against the Normans his camp was the refuge of the friends of 
Saxon independence : Morcar earl of Nortnumbria, Stigand 
archbishop of Canterbury, EUgwin bishop of Durham, 
and others, repaired to him. The defence of the Isle 
lasted till 1074, and the Conqueror penetrated at last only 
by virtue of a compact with the monks of Ely, whose lands 
beyond the island he had seized. Hereward, unsubdued, 
contrived to make his peace with the king, obtained the 
restoration of his inheritance, and died quietly in his bed. 

In the civil wars of Stephen and the Empress Maud, the 
bishop of Ely, who supported the latter, built a wooden 
castle at Ely, and fortified the castle of Aldreth (in Had- 
deuham parish), which appears to Mve commanded one pf 
the approaches to the Isle. The king attacked the Isle and 
took the castle of Aldreth, but it was afterwards retaken 
(about the year 1142) by the bishop. The Isle afterwards 
suffered much from the ravages of war, and from famine 
and pestilence, the consequence of these hostilities. In the 
civil war between John and his barons the isle was twice 
ravaged by the king's troops, first under Walter de Buuck, 
and afterwards under Fulk de Brent (the king's favourite, 
who had been appointed governor of Cambridge Castle) 
and bis confederates. This was about the year 1216. About 
the same time the barons took Cambridge Castle, and the 
king marching into Cambridgeshire did, as Holinsbcd ex- 
presses it, « hurt enough ;' (tut on the king's retreat the 
barons recovered the Isle of Ely except one castle, probably 
that at Bhn In the troubles which marked the close of 
the reign of Henry I1L the Isle was again the scene of con- 
test. It was taken and fortified by the barons Who ravaged 
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the county and took and plundered Cambridge. The Isle 
was. retaken by the king's son, afterwards Edward L, in 
1266 and following years. 

In the civil war of Charles I. the county of Cambridge was 
one of those associated for the support of the parliament: the 
king had no visible party in it, and not one fixed post. The 
University was indeed loyal, and the heads of it voted their 
plate to be melted down for the king's use. In 1643 Crom- 
well took possession of Cambridge, and the earl of Man- 
chester being sent down, expelled the most eminent loyalists 
from the University: in 1645 Cromwell was again sent to 
secure the Isle of Ely. When the king was seized 
Cornet Joyce in 1647 the parliamentary army was at Kennet, 
in this county, near Newmarket ; but the king was con- 
veyed by Cromwell's order to Childerley, near Cambridge, 
where Cromwell and Fairfax visited him. On the 9th of 
June in the same year the king was removed to Newmarket. 

Of baronial castles this county has scarcely any remains : 
there is a gateway of Cambridge Castle, and there are some 
remains of a castle in Cheveley park and at Burwell, both 
near Newmarket ; and earthworks, marking the site of 
castles, at Ely, Bourn (between Cambridge and Potton in 
Bedfordshire), and Castle Camps, near Linton. Some old 
entrenchments at Swavesey near St. Ives, called the Castle, 
are probably the remains of a mansion-house. Of Wisbeach 
Castle and Bassingboum Castle, near Royston, there are 
no remains. 

At Downham in the Isle of Ely are some remains of an 
antient palace of the bishops of Ely, and there arc some old 
manor-houses, or remains of manor-houses, in different 
places. 



The principal monastic establishments in the count* 
besides those at and near Cambridge, Ely, and Thorncy (h 
which see those articles, or the former part of the preses 
article), were Anglesey Priory of Austin canons at Bote* 
ham, between Cambridge and Newmarket (annual va!at 
149/. 18*. 6d. gross; 124/. 19*. clear); Denny Abbey, x 
the edge of the fens for Nuns Minoresses (annual' vain 1 
218/. 0*. Id. gross; 172/. 8s. 3d. clear); and Shengay. ■ 
house of the Knights Hospitallers at Wendy, near Roys:* 
(annual value, 175/. 4«. 6d. gross; 171/. 4s". 6d. clear). 0 
these there are few remains ; none that call for notice. 

Of antient ecclesiastical edifices the most striking are *: 
Cambridge and Ely, and Thorney and Whittlesey; W 
there are various others, parts of which will well repay ta 
attention of the student of Gothic architecture. (LVsocs 
Magna Britannia; Beauties of England and Wales; 
Conybeare and Phillips's Geology of England and Walts : 
Arrowsmith's Map ; and Greenough's Geological Map V 
England and Wales; Turner's and Mackintosh's Hittorv* 
of England; Thierry, Hist, de la Conqufte de I'Angltttm 
par les Normands ; Rickman on Gothic Architecture, 

Statistics. — Population. Cambridgeshire is almost en- 
tirely an agricultural county, ranking the sixth in th*t 
respect in England. Of 35,715 males 20 years of age an* 
upwards residing within the county in 1831, it was found 
that 19,385 were' engaged in agricultural pursuits and 
only 39 were employed in manufactures or in making 
machinery. 

The Mowing summary of the population as it existed in 
May, 1831, shows the number of inhabitants and their occu- 
pations in each hundred of the county. 
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The population of Cambridgeshire at each of the enu 
mentions made in this century was : — 

Males. Females. Total. 

1801 . 44,081 42,265 86,346 

1811 . 50,756 50,353 101,109 

1821 . 60.301 61,608 121.909 

1831 . 72,031 71,924 143,955 
Showing an increase between the first and last periods of 
57,609 persons, or more than 66 per cent?, which is 9 per 
cent, beyond the general rate of increase throughout 
England. 

County Expenses, Crime, — The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor at the three periods of 
1811 were £ 85,884 which was 16*. 2d.) 
1821 „ 87,872 „ 14*. 5rf.> 
1831 „ 98,52* „ 13«.Srf,J 



for each inhabi- 
tant. 



The expenditure for the same purpose in the year ending 
25th March, 1834, was 96,497/.; and assuming that the 
population lias increased at the same rate of percentage as 
during the ten preceding years, the above sum gives an 
average of 1 2*. Id. for each inhabitant. All these averages 
are above those for the whole of England and Wales, 

The sum raised in this county for poors' rate, count/ 
rate and other local purposes, in the year ending 1MB 
March, 1833, was 119,817/. It., and was levied upon the 
various descriptions of property as follows,: — 

On land £95,397 5 

Dwelling-house* . . . 22,760 9 
Mills, factories, &c. . i.gjs 5 

Manorial profits, navigation, 8t«. . 426 8 

£119,817 1 
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The amount expended was— £. s. 

For the relief of the poor . . 101,331 12 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &e. 2,646 1 8 

For other purposes .... 16,071 7 

£120,049 17 

The descriptions of property assessed for local purposes 
are not distinguished in the returns made up for the year 
ending March, 1834. The total amount levied in that year 
was 120,763/. 7s., and the expenditure was as follows : — 

£. #. 

For the relief of the poor . 96,497 0 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 3,427 3 
For other purposes , . . 18,662 1 

Total . £ 118,586 4 
A saving of expense has therefore been effected for 1 834 
in the sums expended for the relief of the poor of 4f per 
oent. The other items are, however, beyond those of the 
preceding year, and the whole amount of saving is therefore 
reduced to less than 1} per cent. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Cambridgeshire, as 
ascertained in 1829, was 15 ; the number of miles of roads 
under their charge was 2 78 ; the annual income arising 
from the tolls and parish composition was 17,341/. ; the an- 
nual expenditure 14,754/. 

The county expenditure for various purposes, exclusive 
of the relief of the poor, was as follows in 1833 :— 

£. *. d. 

Bridges and roads leading to them 0 15 0 

Gaols 106 16 6 

Expenses of criminal trials at 

quarter-sessions . — — — 
„ circuits . . 658 14 II 
„ of coroners • . 67 3 6 
„ of militia . . 11 4 8 
„ of county elections . 236 8 2 
of shire halls . 15 13 0 

incidental . . 3600 17 0 
The sum levied for county rate in J 833 was 3887/. 9s. 
The number of persons charged with criminal offences in 
Cambridgeshire, in the three septennial periods ending 
with 1820, 1827, and 1834, were 553, 964, and 1206 respec- 
tively, making an average of 79 annually in the first period, 
of 138 in the second, and of 172 in the last period. 

The number of persons tried at quarter-sessions in each 
of the years 1831, 1832, and 1833, in respect to which any 
costs were paid out of the county rates, was 44, 40, and 45, 
' respectively : of these were committed for — 

1831. 1839. 1833. 
felonies 36 31 40 

Misdemeanors .8 9 5 

44 40 45 
The total number of committals in each of the same years 
was 51, 59, and 47 : of whom 

The number convicted was 33 39 30 
,, acquitted 13 14 11 

Dicharge'd by proclamation 5 6 6 

51 59 47 

At the assizes and sessions in 1835, there were 211 
persons in this county charged with crimes ; out of which 
number 24 were tried for offences against the person (15 of 
which were common assaults); 21 for offences against pro- 
perty committed with violence ; and 1 57 for offences against 
property committed without violence: of the 9 remaining, 
5 were committed for riot, 1 for arson, 1 for maiming cattle, 
1 for uttering counterfeit coin, and 1 for taking fish in in- 
closed waters. Of those committed, 1 56 were convicted, and 
54 were acquitted, or no bills found against them. Most of 
the punishments of the convicted were very slight : 1 9 were 
sentenced to imprisonment for periods from 6 months to 
1 year : 79 for 6 months or under : 3 were fined and 1 was 
discharged on sureties. Of the remaining 54, nine were 
sentenced to death, which sentences were commuted to 
transportation or imprisonment ; the rest of the offenders, 45, 
were sentenced to transportation for various periods. 
Of the offenders 194 were males and 17 females. 
Of these 70 could read and write, 49 could read only, 91 
could neither read nor write, and the degree of instruction 
of I could not be ascertained. The proportion of the offen- 
ders to the population in 183} was 1 in 682, 



Cambridgeshire has two savings-banks; the 
depositors and amount of deposits on the 20th of 
1832, 1833, and 1834 respectively were:— 

1832. 1833. 

Number of depositors . 1681 1725 
Amount of deposits . £62,839 63,076 

The various sums placed in the savings-banks 
classed as under : — 



Not exceeding 20 
50 
100 
150 
200 

Above . . 200 



Depositor*. 
864 
649 
275 

93 

61 

11 



number of 
November, 

1834. 
1953 
66,225 
in 1834 are 

DtpoiiU. 

6913 
17,046 
18,836 
10,788 
10,365 

2,777 



1,953 66,225 

Education. — The following abstract is taken from the par- 
liamentary inquiry on education made in the session of 
1835:— 

bkool*. Sehelaa. Dul. 

Infant Schools 21 

Number of infants at such schools, ages 
from 4 to 7 years : — 

Males .... 254 
Females . . . 260 
Sex not specified 190 



Daily Schools 550 

Number of children atsueh Schools, ages 
from 4 to 15 or 16 years :— 

Males .... 6094 
Females . . . 5688 
Sex not specified 2783 



704 



Schools 571 14,565 



Total of children under daily instruction . 15,269 

Sunday Schools 194 

Number of children at such Schools, 
ages from 4 to 15 or 16 years : — 

Males 5204 

Females . . . . 5234 
Sex not specified 3613 

14,051 

Taking the summary of ages obtained at the enumera- 
tion of the population in 1821 * as the basis of an approxi- 
mation, and making allowance for the increase of popula- 
tion at the same rate as in the 10 years preceding 1831, we 
may assume as being near the truth, that there are at pre- 
sent living in Cambridgeshire 46,966 persons between the 
ages of 2 and 15, and we may fairly conclude that very few 
more than half the children, certainly not two-thirds, between 
the ages of 2 and 15 in the county receive instruction ; 
since a very large number of the scholars attend both daily 
and Sunday schools. Fifteen schools are both daily and 
Sunday schools, containing 1247 scholars, and there are 
manv others besides, in which the weekly scholars attend 
the Sunday schools also. 

Maintenance of Schools. 
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The schools established by Dissenters, included in the 
above, are : — 



Infant Schools 
Daily Schools , 



53 
290 



343 



Sunday Schools 52 4475 

The schools established since the year 1818 are : — 

Infant and other daily schools 245 containing 6153 scholars. 

Sunday Schools 119 „ 10,394 ,, 

Thirty-seven boarding schools are included in the nun* 

her of daily schools in Cambridgeshire. 

• Tin age* of Mly 90 1-4W p*r Met, «f «*• »*»»• p^rttoe of CaaktMf*. 
shirt ww« tbta uMfUistd. 
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No school in this county appears to be confined to the 
children of parents of the established church, or of any other 
particular religious denomination, such exclusion being dis- 
claimed in almost every instance, especially in schools esta- 
blished by dissenters, among whom aro here included Wes- 
leyan Methodists. 

Lending libraries of books are attached to 91 schools in 
Cambridgeshire. 

CAMBUSLANG. [Lanarkshire.] 

CAMBUSNETHAN. [Lanarkshire] 

CAMBY'SES (Kou0v<»rc), the second king of the Medes 
and Persians, succeeded his father Cyrus b.c. 529. He led 
an army against Egypt (B.C. 525), defeated the Egyptian 
king Psammenitus in a great battle, and reduced Egypt to 
the form of a Persian province. The ruin of many of the 
monuments of Egypt is attributed, and perhaps to a certain 
extent correctly, to the fury of the barbarian invaders and of 
their king, who was mad. From Egypt Cambyses marched 
southwards against the Macrobian Ethiopians (a people 
whose geographical position is not certain), Cut his army, 
aftes suffering severely in the deserts, and being compelled 
to eat one another, returned to Thebes with much diminished 
numbers. A detachment of the Persian army which was 
sent from Thebes against the Ammonium (Siwah) was lost 
in the desert. After committing numberless extravagancies 
in Egypt, putting his brother Smerdis to death, marrying 
his sister, which was contrary to the Persian custom, and 
then killing her by a kick during her pregnancy, Cambyses 
died (b.c. 521) of an accidental wound from his own sword 
at Ecbatana, a town of Syria (not Ecbatana the capital of 
Media). Ctesias says that Cambyses died at Babylon. 

Compare with Herodotus (Hi.), which is the authority for 
what is here stated, the account of Ctesias, Pertica. 

CAMDEN, a post town of Kershaw county, in the State 
of South Carolina, situated on the east side of the Wateree 
Rifer, in 34° 20' N. let., and 80° 42' W. long., about 30 
miles N.E. of Columbia, and 110 miles N. by W. of Charles- 
ton, in the same Stat*. The town, whioh is regularly laid 
out, is favourably situated fur trade with the interior. The 
Wateree is navigable up to Camden for boats of 70 tons. 

The immediate neighbourhood of this town was the scene 
of two battle* in the war of American Independence. The 
first was fought on the 16th of August, 1780, between Lord 
Cornwallis and General Gates, whieh terminated in favour 
of the English. The second engagement occurred in the 
month of April following, when Lord Rawdon sallied from 
the town and attacked the camp of the Americans under 
General Greene. The English general was not on this 
occasion successful, and the town was evacuated on the 9th 
•f May following. 

CAMDEN, one of tin most illustrious names In the whole 
catalogue of learned Englishmen. His father was a painter 
stainer, living in the Old Bailey, where Camden was 
born on the 22nd of May, 1551. It is supposed that his 
father died when he was but a child, leaving little provision 
for him. It is certain that he was admitted into Christ's 
Hospital within a very few years after its establishment. He 
was afterwards in St. Paul's School, and finally removed to 
Oxford, where he appears to have studied in more than one 
college. He left the university in 1571, and became an 
under-master of Westminster School, the duties of which 
situation he discharged at the time when he composed the 
works which have made his name so eminent. 

The most celebrated of these is that entitled ' Britannia, 
a survey of the British isles, written in elegant Latin. The 
first' edition of this work was published in 158S. Many 
others appeared in his life-time with enlargements. A sin- 
gular fate has attended this book. A long succession of 
writers have made additions to it, till Camden's ' Britannia,' 
which as it came forth from him was bat a single volume of 
no large dimensions, has been swelled out in the successive 
English editions till at length it has become four folio 
volumes, though the work is still called by his name. One 
effect of this has been to throw the original work into the 
shade, and to occasion a wrong apprehension to prevail con- 
cerning it, as if it had been composed for the use of the 
inhabitants of Britain rather than for the information of 
learned foreigners, and as if it were not that succinct and 
perfect composition which does so much honour to the taste 
and judgment as well as to the learning of the author. 

The English editions have their value as containing what 
is at present the best general description of the British isles. 
But the matter is ill-digested, and the great work of an 



English Britannia, such as it ought to be, remains to be 
performed. Bishop Gibson and Mr. Qough were the cob 
pilers and editors of the principal English editions. 

Camden began now to be looked upon as one of the mast 
distinguished scholars of his age. He began to have ar 
extensive correspondence with the learned both at hom; 
and abroad, much of which has been preserved and pub- 
lished. The prebend of Ilfracombe was given to aim, 
though a layman. He was made head master of West- 
minster School in 1599, and Clarencieux King-at-Arma b 
1597, without having passed through the inferior office* of 
herald or pursuivant. This was distasteful to the oil 
officers of the College of Arms, and led to what must bin 
been to him harassing dissensions. 

The remainder of his history is to be found in a catalog™ 
of his writings. We shall touch upon them briefly. En 
Annals of the reign of Elizabeth is the next in celebrity to 
his Britannia, an admirable digest of the events of Ait 
reign, delivered in pure and elegant Latinity. He intended 
a similar work on the reign of James, but of this only tse 
heads were prepared. His folio volume of the works of 
some of our old Latin chroniclers was printed at Frankfort 
in 1603. It belongs to the set of Latin chroniclers on Sag- 
lish affairs, and contains Aster, Walsingham, Grraldu 
Cambrensis, and others. Among his minor work* two only 
need be mentioned, his « Remains concerning Britain, 'pub- 
lished in 1604, a very amusing and instructive volume •, 
and a small Greek grammar for the use of Westminster 
School, which was first published in 1597. 

Camden reached the age of seventy-two. He died on the 
9th November, 1623, at Chiselhurst in Kent, and was in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey, a great assemblage 1 of the 
learned and illustrious doing him honour at his fuaenl i 
A monument was erected to his memory which still v»- | 
mains. It has his bust with the left hand resting on tbf 
' Britannia.' 

He never married, and at his death left a good estate, toe 
greater part of which he devoted, a little before his death, to 
founding an historical lecture in the University of Oxford, 
now called the Camden Professorship of History. 

CAMDEN, CHARLE8 PRATT, EARL OF. traw 
younger son of Sir John Pratt, who was successively a puisne 
j udge of the court of King's Bench and chief justice of that 
court, in the reign of George I. He was descended from a 
family of consideration in Devonshire, of which tountr 
Chief Justice Pratt, his father, was a native. Charles Pren 
was born in the year 1714. He went at an early age t» 
Eton ; and in 1731, having obtained the election to Kings- ■ 
College, Cambridge, he removed to the university. n» 
became a fellow, according to the usual routine, in 1734; 
in the summer of 1 738 he was called to the bar, and in the 
following year took his master's degree. He made bis sW 
entrance into the profession in the courts of common Is*, 
and travelled the western circuit for several years with little 
or no practice. Conceiving his prospects or success in *J 
profession of the law to be hopeless, he at one time resofwt 
to abandon it and seek his fortune in the church. Heal*f> 
afterwards Lord Chancellor Northington, who. was si uat 
time in considerable practice on the western circuit, is said 
to hare dissuaded him from the execution of this purpow. < 
and to have induced him to continue in his course until to 
turn for business and advancement should arrive. He bad j 
the good sense to follow this judicious advice, and shortly 
afterwards his business began to increase. His practice as ' 
a junior, however, appears never to have been considerable. 
His name appears occasionally in the reports of case* •» | 
parochial settlement from the western circuit ; and in If 5' 
we find him employed as one of the counsel in defence of 
Owen, the bookseller, who had been prosecuted by the 
attorney-general for publishing a libel upon the House of 
Commons (Howell's State Trialt, vol. xviii. p. 1303). In 
the following year he also appeared as counsel for the pri- 
soner in the trial of Timothy Murphy for forging a 
case which excited much attention at the time (Howetfe 
State Trial*, vol. xix. p. 693). But previously to his sp- 
pointment as attorney-general, he had much less general 
practice in the courts of Westminster-hall than several 
vocates whom at a subsequent period of his hie he left ft* 
behind him in professional advancement. In the course *> 
the change of administration which took place in J««*> 
1737, Sir Robert Henley, the early friend and adviser » 
Pratt, was promoted from the office of attorney-general to 
that of lord keeper; and. upon occasion of this manor. 
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Lord. Chatham, who had been a contemporary with Pratt at 
Eton, and placed great confidence in him, insisted upon hi* 
being made attorney-general ; and he waa immediately af- 
terwards returned to parliament as representative of the 
now abolished borough of Downton, in Wiltshire. During 
the four years that he continued to be a member of the 
House of Commons he did not take any very active or dis- 
tinguished part in the debates. 

His professional business while he was* attorney-general 
became very extensive, particularly in the court of chancery. 
His official conduct as attorney-general appears to have 
been.uniformly judicious and moderate. The only ex-officio 
information for libel filed by him was instituted against Dr. 
Shebbeare for his * Letter to the People of England ;' of 
which Home Tooke says (Howell's State Trials, vol. xx. 
p. 708) ' that if ever there was an infamous libel against 
government surely it was that.' In his speech upon the 
trial of this information, Pratt declared that ' he did not 
wish for the conviction of the defendant if any man in the 
world could entertain a doubt of his guilt.' His languago 
and demeanour, as the official advocate for the prosecution 
on the trials of Dr. Hensey for treason, and Earl Ferrers 
for murder, were fair and temperate ; he contented himself 
with a simple statement of the facts, without attempting to 
inflame or aggravate the charge. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that in this respect he only followed the example of 
his immediate predecessors ; moderation and self-restraint 
in the conduct of government prosecutions had been con- 
scientiously observed by the crown advocates, — by Somen, 
Yorke, and Murray, ever since the revolution ; and it was 
chiefly at a period previous to that event, and subsequently 
to Lord Camden's time, that a practice prevailed less con- 
sistent with humanity and good taste. 

The death of Chief Justice Willes, at the close of 1761, 
caused a vacancy on the bench of the common pleas ; and 
this being one of those judicial offices of which by long 
usage the attorney-general for the time being is considered 
to have the refusal, it was accordingly offerea to Pratt, and 
accepted by him. Soon after his elevation to the bench the 
great question respecting the legality of general warrants 
was raised, by the proceedings of government with relation 
to the celebrated John Wilkes. Lord Chief Justice Pratt 
expressed his opinion against the asserted power of the 
secretary of state to authorize arrests, or the seizure of 
papers upon general warrants, with a greater degree of 
warmth than was usual, or perhaps justifiable, in pro- 
nouncing a mere judicial decision ; but his energy on this 
occasion was entirely in accordance with the prevailing 
feeling of the times, and produced for hiro a larger share of 
popular favour than had been possessed by any judge in 
England since the revolution. Addresses of thanks were 
voted to him by many of the principal towns, and several 
public bodies presented him with the freedom of their re- 
spective corporations. The city of London, in particular, 
placed his portrait in Guildhall, with an inscription in 
honour of the * maintainor of English constitutional liberty.' 

When the Rockingham administration came into power, 
in the summer of 1765, Lord Chief Justice Pratt was raised 
to the peerage by the title of Baron Camden, of Camden 
Place, in the county of Kent. He did not however 
by any means become an adherent of that ministry; on 
the contrary, he made a vigorous opposition to one of the 
first measures introduced by them in the ensuing parlia- 
ment, namely, the resolution asserting the right of Great 
Britain to impose laws upon the American colonics in all 
cases whatsoever ; by which resolution, and an act to be 
founded upon it, the government proposed to qualify the 
repeal of the obnoxious stamp act of the previous ses- 
sion. He also gave his decided opposition to the declaratory 
act to the same effect as the resolutions which afterwards 
accompanied the repeal of the stamp act. 

When Lord Rockingham's ephemeral administration 
broke up in July, 1 766, Lord Northington, being removed 
from the court of chancery, became president of the council ; 
and upon the occurrence of this vacancy, the seals were given 
to Lord Camden. 

The duke of Grafton's administration, composed as it was 
of the most heterogeneous materials, so ' chequered and 
speckled, — a piece of joinery so crossly indented and whim- 
sically dove-tailed,' as Burke described it, contained within 
itself the elements of its dissolution ; and its fall was accele- 
rated by the proceedings of the House of Commons relating 
to John Wilkes, and the measures respecting America, both 



of which had excited a violent fermentation in tne publia 
mind. Upon the opening of the session of 1 770, Lord Cam* 
den declared in the House of Lords his opposition to go- 
vernment, and actually voted for I«rd Chatham's amend* 
ment to the ministerial address. Such a declaration by 
the lord chancellor, accompanied by an unequivocal act of 
hostility to the government, necessarily led to his removal 
from the woolsack. 

Lord Camden's character as a presiding judge in the court 
of chancery is thus described by a contemporary writer :— • 
' He was blessed by nature with a clear, persuasive, and 
satisfactory manner of conveying his ideas. In the midst 
of politeness and facility, he kept up the true dignity of his 
important office : in the midst of exemplary patience (foreign 
to his natural temper, and therefore^he more commendable), 
his understanding was always vigilant. His memory was 
prodigious in readiness and comprehension ; but above all. 
there appeared a kind of benevolent solicitude for the dis- 
covery of truth that won the suitors to a thorough and im- 
plicit confidence in him. He was apt on the other hand to 
be a little too prolix in the reason of his decrees, by taking 
notice even of inferior circumstances, and viewing the ques- 
tion in every conceivable light. This however was an error 
on the right side, and arose from his wish to satisfy the bar 
and his own mind, which was (perhaps to a weakness) dis- 
satisfied with its first impressions however strong. ■ He had 
other faults that have met with severe and deserved cen- 
sure : he wore a tie-wig in court, and has been frequently 
observed to garter up his stockings while the counsel were 
the most strenuous in their eloquence.' (Almon's Ante- 
dotet, vol. i. p. 384.) 

With the surrender of the seals, in 1 770, Lord Camden's 
judicial career filially closed ; and during the remaining 
twenty-four years of his life he was entirely a political cha- 
racter. His general parliamentary conduct during the 
remarkable session of 1 770, consisted in a strenuous oppo- 
sition to the policy of Lord North's administration ; and 
Lord Mansfield was on most occasions bis personal antago- 
nist. The doctrine asserted by Lord Mansfield on tho trials 
of Woodfall and Miller, that the jury, in cases of libel, were 
to decide upon the fact of publication only (a question which 
was not finally determined until the passing of Mr. Fox's 
libel act, in 1 792), was warmly reprobated by Lord Camden 
in the House of Lords; and upon this and upon other occasions 
he indulged in a degree of personal bitterness towards the 
chief justice which is variously accounted for by contemporary 
writers, but which certainly derogates from the dignity 
and general merit of Lord Camden's character. Lord Cam- 
den also uniformly opposed the ill-advised policy of Lord 
North respecting America ; and in 1 778 he signed, and is 
said to have framed the protest of the Lords against the 
! rejection of Lord Rockingham's motion for an address to 
, tho king, praying him to disavow the obnoxious manifesto 
of the American commissioners. On the recal of Lord 
Rockingham and the Whigs to power in 1782, Lord Cam- 
den was appointed president of the council ; but was displaced 
upon the formation of the Coalition-ministry in 1783. To 
this administration he placed himself in zealous opposition ; 
and in the debate on Mr. Fox's India bill in the House of 
Lords, he distinguished himself by an able and eloquent 
speech against the measure. The fate of this bill put an 
end to the short existence of the Coalition-ministry ; and 
soon after the formation of Mr. Pitt's administration. Lord 
Camden was reinstated in tho office of president of the 
council, which he continued to hold during the remainder 
of his life. Though now upwards of 70 years of age, and 
though bis health was considerably impaired by repeated 
attacks of gout, he continued his attendance in the House 
of Lords, and actively assisted in the several debates upon 
the Indian Judicature Bill, the Wine Excise Bill, and several 
other important measures which were introduced during the 
' early part of Mr. Pitt's administration ; and upon the occa- 
sion of the king's derangement in 1788, he introduced the 
plan proposed by government for the establishment of a re- 
gency. In 1786 he was created Earl Camden, and received 
the additional title of Viscount Baybam, of Bayham Abbey, 
in the county of Kent. The last occasion upon which he took 
a part in the debates was upon the discussion of Mr. Fox's 
celebrated Libel Act, in 1 792. The question of tbo province 
of juries in cases of libel was one which during the whole of 
his life had deeply interested him : in his defence of Owen, 
in I 752, he had warmly asserted the popular doctrine upon 
this subject : and on the introduction of this bill into tho 
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House of Lords be particularly distinguished himself by 
the animation and eloquence with which, in advanced age, 
he maintained the principle which in bis early years be 
bad often zealously espoused. 

Lord Camden died on the 13th of April, 1794, in the 80th 
year of his age. It is remarkable that until very lately no 
connected biography of a man so distinguished as a states- 
man and judge should have been published. Some remarks 
on his political and judicial character may be found in 
Almon's Anecdotes of Eminent Person*, vol. i. ; and an ex- 
tremely well- written life of him is contained in the Law 
Magazine for February, 1818. 

CAMEL, a genus of ruminants without horns, Gamut of 
the Hebrews, Djemal of the Arabs, *a/n)Xoc (camelus) 
of the Greeks, Camelu^of the Romans, Cammello of the 
Italians, El CameUci of the Spaniards Kameel of the Ger- 
mans, and Chameau of the French. 

Teeth, <Sf-c., thirty-four. Sixteen in the upper jaw ; viz., 
two incisors— for the camels and the llamas have these, and 
form the exceptions, the other ruminants being without any 
incisors in the upper jaw — two canines, twelve molars. 
Eighteen in the lower jaw ; viz., six incisors, two canines, 
ten molars. The incisors of the upper jaw bear a close re- 
semblance to canine teeth, for they are conical, compressed 
at the sides, pointed, and somewhat curved or hooked. 
There is another difference between the camels and the 
other ruminants : the former have the scaphoid and cuboid 
bones of the tarsus separated. Instead of the great horny 
case or shoe, which envelopes all the lower part of each toe 
and determines the figure of the ordinary clowen hoof, the 
camels have only a small one, or rather the rudiment of one, 
adhering only to the last joint of the toe, and symmetrical 
in form, like the hoofs of the Pachydermala. These and 
other peculiarities of form lead to the opinion that the camels 
and the llamas form the link between the Ruminants and 
Pachydermata (thick-skinned animals). 

General osteology _ For this we must refer the reader 
to Dr. Walter Adam's paper on the osteological symmetry 
of the Bactrian camel in the ' Transactions of the Linnean 
Society of London,' vol. xvi. p. 525. 

The generic characters may be thus summed up : 

Lower incisors in the form of cutting wedges ; upper 
incisors sub-lateral ; canines conical, sub-erect, strong ; 
false molars situated in the interdentary space on either 
side. 

Head long ; upper lip cleft ; nostrils slit obliquely ; eyes 
prominent ; ears small. Neck elongated. Back with fleshy 
bosses or hunches ; tail moderate. Toes united below. 
Teats ventral, four in number. Hair inclining to woolly. 
Callosities on the breast, and flexible points of the extremi- 
ties. 

The upper lip of the camel swollen and divided, the pro- 
jecting orbits of its eyes, the lengthened and certainly 
not graceful neck, the back bossed with a hump or humps, 
and croup comparatively weak, supported upon the long 
and awkward-looking legs terminating in apparently dis- 
proportioned feet, are not materials for producing elegance 
of form; and indeed the air of the animal is altogether 
grotesque : but this uncouth shape is, as we shall presently 
see, one of those admirable examples of contrivance which 
must strike the most casual observer. 

The two species of camel were well known to Aristotle, 
who, in his 'Natural History' (ii. 1), mentions both the 
Arabian and the Bactrian, remarking that the latter has 
two humps, whereas the former has but one. That accu- 
rate observer was well aware that, though the camel is retro- 
mingent, it is not retrocopulant (ii. 1., v. 2). In the chapter 
last quoted, he describes the union with the female with the 
greatest accuracy ; and modem observations concur entirely 
with his account. Pliny, on the contrary (Hist. x. 63), with 
his usual attachment to tile marvellous, repeats the common 
error, notwithstanding : ' Coitus a versus elepbantis, camelir, 
tigribus, lyncibus, rhinoceroti, leoni, dasypodi, cuniculis, 
quibus aversa genitalia.' In the rutting season a fetid 
humour is said to distil from their heads, and the male, who 
is very violent at such seasons, protrudes, with a singular 
noise, a portion of the velum palati. From the passage in 
Pliny (Hist. viii. 51), ' De suibus,' it would appear that it 
was not unusual to castrate the females, 'Castrantur fte- 
minee quoque sic uti cameli.' Camus refers also to yKlian 
(De Nat. Anim., iv. 55). 

Organization, and its adaptation to the habits of the 
animal. The problem being proposed to construct an ani- 



mated machine that should be best calculated to meet the 
exigencies of the animal, where could we find a better 

solution of it than in the construction of the camel ? Thi 
pads or solo-cushions of the spreading feet are divided iota 
two toes without being externally separated, which buoy op, 
as it were, the whole bulk with their expansive elasiicu? 
from sinking in the sand, on which it advances with srilec: 
step — the nostrils so formed that the animal can dose 
them at will to exclude the drift sand Of the parching 
simoom — the powerful upper incisor teeth for assisting 
in the division of the tough prickly shrubs and dry touted 
herbage of the desert — and, above all, the cellular structure 
of the stomach, which is capable of being converted into as 
assemblage of water tanks, bear ample testimony to (be 
care manifested in the structure of this extraordinary qna- 
' druped. 

The stomach of the camel has been well described by 
Sir Everard Home; and, as this organ is of such pecu- 
liar importance to the animal, we proceed to give his de- 
scription. 

'The carnefs stomach, anteriorly, forms one large bag, 
but when laid open this is fouud to be divided into two com- 
partments, on its posterior part, by a strong ridge, which patsei 
down from the right side of the orifice of the oesophagus, is a 
longitudinal direction. This ridge forms one side of a groove 
that leads to the orifice of the second cavity, and is conti- 
nued on beyond that part, becoming one boundary to the 
cellular structure met with in that situation. From this 
ridge eight strong muscular bands go off at right angles, 
and afterwards form curved lines, till they are insensibly 
lost in the coats of the stomach. These are at equal dis- 
tances from each other, and, being intersected in a regular 
way by transverse muscular septa, form the cells. This cel- 
lular structure is in the left compartment of the first cavity, 
and there is another of a more superficial kind on the right; 
placed in exactly the opposite direction, made up of twenty- 
one rows of smaller cells, but entirely unconnected with the 
great ridge. On the left side of the termination of the oeso- 
phagus, a broad muscular band has its origin from the coats of 
the first cavity, and passes down in the form of a fold paral- 
lel to the great ridge, till it enters the orifice of the second, 
where it takes another direction. It is continued along the 
upper edge of that cavity, and terminates within the orifice 
of a small bag, which may be termed the third cavity. This 
band on one side and the great ridge on the other form a 
canal, which leads from the oesophagus down to the celltuar 
structure in the lower part of the first cavity. The orifice 
of the second cavity, when this muscle is not in action, h 
nearly shut ; it is at right angtes to the side of the first The 
second cavity forms a pendulous bag, in which there are 
twelve rows of cells, formed by as many strong muscular 
bands, passing in a transverse direction, and intersected by 
weaker muscular bands, so as to form the orifices of the 
cells. Above these cells, between them and the muscle 
which passes along the upper part of this cavity, is a smooth 
surface, extending from the orifice of this cavity to the ter- 
mination in the third. 

' From this account it is evident that the second eavity 
neither receives the solid food in the first instance, as in the 
bullock, nor does the food afterwards pass into the cavity or 
cellular structure. The food first passes into the first com- 
partment of the first cavity, and that portion of it which Hes 
in the recess, immediately below, the entrance of the oeo- 
phagus, under which the cells are situated, is kept moist, 
and is readily returned into the mouth along the groove 
formed for that purpose, by the action of the strong muscle 
which surrounds this part of the stomach, so that the cellu- 
lar portion of the first cavity in the camel performs the same 
office as the second in the ruminants with homs. While 
the camel is drinking, the action of the muscular band opens 
the orifice of the second cavity at the same time that it directs 
the water into it ; and when the cells of that cavity are full, 
the rest runs off into the cellular structure of the first cavity 
immediately below, and afterwards into the general cavity- 
It would appear that camels when accustomed to go jour- 
neys, in which they are kept for an unusual number of days 
without water, acquire the power of dilating the cells so si 
to make them contain a more than ordinary quantity as a 
supply for their journey ; at least, such is the account given 
by those who have been in Egypt When the cud baa been 
chewed, it has to pass along the upper part of the second 
cavity before it can reach the third. How this is effected 
without its falling into the cellular portion, could not, from 
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"any inspection of dried specimens, be ascertained ; but 
•when the recent stomach is accurately examined, the mode 
in which this is managed becomes very obvious. At the 
time that the cud has to pass from the mouth, the muscular 
band contracts with so much force, that it not only opens 
the orifice of the second cavity, but acting on the mouth of 
the third brings it forward into the second, by which means 
the muscular ridges that separate the rows of cells are 
brought close together, so as to exclude these cavities from 
the canal through which the cud passes.' 

In the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons there 
is a dried preparation of the digestive organs of the camel, 
and in the gallery (Nos. 567, 568, and 569) portions of them 
may be seen preserved in spirit. The author of the account 
above quoted having stated that John Hunter did not give 
credit to the assertion that the camel can retain a quantity 
of water in its stomach unmixed with the food, and capable 
of being recovered after the animal has been killed, it be- 
came necessary that there should be some explanation of 
that great physiologist's real views of the subject. We find, 
accordingly, in the valuable catalogue of the college mu- 
seum, under No. 567, which exhibits a portion of the reti- 
culum or water-bag, the following interesting narrative : — 
' There exists a general belief, founded on the concurrent 
testimonies of travellers who have visited the desert regions 
inhabited by the camel, that that animal can retain a quan- 
tity of water in its stomach unmixed with the food, and ca- 

fable of being recovered after the animal has been killed, 
'errault (Mim. pour $ervir d I Hist. Nat. Paris, 1676) and 
Daubenton (Button, Hut. Nat. 4to. t. xi. p. 227) drew the 
same conclusion from their dissections of the camel ; but it 
has been said that " Mr. Hunter did not give credit to the 
assertion." On referring, however, to the work stated by 
Sir Everard Home, in his Lectures on Comparative Ana- 
tomy, to contain Mr. Hunter's observations on the subject, 
he would appear rather to have maintained a contrary opi- 
nion. The passage occurs in the following note by Dr. 
Patrick Russell, in the Appendix to his brother's History 
of Aleppo : — " That water, in cases of emergency, is taken 
from the stomach of camels, is a fact neither doubted in 
Syria nor thought strange. I never was myself in a cara- 
van reduced to such an expedient; but 1 had the less rea- 
son to distrust the report of others, particularly of the Arabs, 
seeing that even the love of the marvellous could in such 
a case be no inducement to invention. It may perhaps be 
superfluous to produce the authority of an Arab historian 
(Beidawi), who, in his account of the Prophet's Expedition 
to Tabuc against the Greeks, relates, among other distresses 
of the army, that they were reduced to the necessity of 
killing their camels for the sake of the water contained in 
their stomachs. (Sale, Koran, p. 164; Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, v. p. 245.)" 

' On my return from the East Indies, in 1 789, hearing ac- 
cidentally that my friend Mr. John Hunter had dissected a 
camel, and was supposed to have expressed an opinion that 
the animal's power of preserving water in its stomach was ra- 
ther improbable, I took an opportunity of conversing with him 
on the subject, when (to the best of my recollection) he told 
me " that he by no means drew any such absolute inference 
from his dissection ; that he saw mo reason for assigning 
more than four stomachs to the camel, though he could 
conceive that water might be found in the paunch little im- 
pregnated by the dry provender of the desert, and readily 
separating or draining from if 

" In hopes that other particulars might be found among 
the papers of my lately-deceased friend, I applied to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Home, who informed me that he had 
examined them, but without discovering any observations 
on the subject." (Vol. ii. p. 425.) 

' From these remarks, then, it appears that the small cavity 
regarded by Daubenton as analogous to a reticulum, was 
" not considered by Mr. Hunter as of sufficient importance to 
be ranked as a distinct stomach ; and the water-bag must 
therefore, in bis opinion, have held the place of the honey- 
comb-bag in the homed ruminants. And when we compare 
the relation of the reticulum to the rumen in that tribe, 
with the corresponding free communication which subsists 
between the water-bag and rumen in the camel tribe ; and 
when also we observe in both the precise correspondence in 
the mode of communication of these two cavities with the 
CBsophagus and with the muscular apparatus destined to 
convey the remasticated food beyond their apertures into 
the third cavity, and at the same time find an approach to 



the peculiar diepetition of the cells of the water-bag in the 
reticulum of some of the horned ruminants ; it become* 
evident that the two cavities are analogous, the reticulum 
of the camel being modified for its destined functions by 
the greater development of the secondary cells, by the ab- 
sence of a cuticular lining, and by the production of the 
inner layer of the muscular tunic, which forms the appara- 
tus for closing the orifice of the primary cells. The third 
cavity, therefore, which could not have been recognised as a 
distinct compartment in the llama, and which undoubtedly 
receives the remasticated food in the camel, ought rather to 
be regarded as a peculiar structure, to which nothing analo- 
gous is to be found in the stomachs of the horned ruminaoU* 




[CelU of Camel'i Stomach, one- ninth of natural •(«.] 

Here is represented the muscular arrangement provided 
for closing the orifices of the cells, so as to prevent the food 
from falling into them. The cells themselves are exposed, 
bringing into view their bottoms, the muscular conformation 
of which enables the animal to give out their contents. 

The seven callosities on the flexures of the limbs and 
chest, and the hump on the back, seem, perhaps, to bear 
more relation to the necessities of the animal, considered a* 
the slave of man. These callosities are the points whereon 
the animal rests when it kneels down to receive its burthen ; 
and there are not wanting those who argue that they are 
the result of this domesticated state, as corns are produced 
by the pressure of a tight shoe. Santi observed theso cal- 
losities upon a young camel just after its birth, at Pi>a : but 
it may be said, particularly as there is no period known 
when the camel was not under the control of man, that there 
callosities have been handed down from generation to pero- 
ration from the aboriginal enslaved race. On the other 
hand, a child is not born with corns ; nor can the instances 
of hornless oxen and sheep and rumpless fowls, » here a 
defect has been carefully followed up till the horn or rump 
has disappeared, be looked upon as parallel. We mui>t adcl, 
moreover, that the hump, which is a fatty secretion, is known 
to be absorbed into the system when the animal is pinched 
for food, thus forming a provision against the casualties of a 
life ordained to be spent in the desert ; nor are the callosi- 
ties more than we should expect as protections for those 
parts of the limbs on which the body, when the animal is 
taking its rest, is supported on the arid sands. 

Uses. — The camel furnishes the Arab with flesh and 
milk; of its hair he weaves clothing and even tents; his 
belt and his sandals are the produce of its hide ; and the 
dung affords him fuel. The soot of this fuel, after having 
undergone the process of sublimation in closed vessels, pro- 
duced the sal ammoniac, or muriate of ammonia, which u as 
formerly imported from Egypt into this country, where the 
alkali is now, however, manufactured in a variety of ways. 
In the East the hair of the camel is made into cloth : the 
raiment of John the Baptist was of camel's hair. (.Matthew, 
iii. 4 ; Mark, i. 6.) It is principally imported into these 
islands for the manufacture of pencils for the painter. The 
hair which is the product of Persia is held in the greatest 
estimation. There are three qualities — black, red, and prey ; 
the black brings the best price, the red comes next in value, 
and the grey is only valued at half the price of the red. 
But these uses are mere trifles when compared with the 
paramount importance of these animals as commercial 
vehicles, ' shins of the desert,' as they have been poetically 
termed ; for they are the living machines by means of which 
communication is kept up across the most desolate and 
frightful deserts, which, without some such aid, would be 
entirely impassable by man. These toilsome journies oyer 
the most dreary and inhospitable regions, the organization 
of the camel, of which a sketch has been attempted, and its 
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•Jttrtms temperance, enable it to perform with comparative 



The load of b heavy or slow.going camel in one of the 
esravans is, according to Major Rennell, from 500 to 600 
weight The latter is the amount given by Sandys as the 
ordinary load; ' yet,' he adds, ' will he carry a thousand.' 
At Pisa the burthen of a full-grown camel is stated to be 
sometimes fourteen kilogrammes (above 800 lbs.) The mode 
of training the beast to bear these loads seems to vary. Brue, 
speaking of an African mode (Senegal), towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, says, ' Soon after a camel is born, 
the Moors tie his feet under bis belly, and having thrown a 
large cloth over his back, put heavy stones at each corner 
of the cloth, which rests on the ground. They in this man- 
ner accustom him to receive the heaviest loads.' Santi de- 
scribes the method adopted at Pisa. At the age of four 
voars, a camel which is intended for labour is broken in. 
The trainers first double up one of his fore-legs, which they 
tie fast with a cord ; they then pull the cord, and thus 
usually compel the animal to fall upon his bent knee. If 
this does not succeed, tbey tie up both legs, and he falls 
upon both knees and upon the callosity which is upon his 
breast. They often accompany this operation with a parti- 
cular cry and with a slight blow of a whip. At this cry and 
blow, with the addition of a sudden jerk downwards of his 
halter, the camel gradually learns to lie down upon his 
belly, with his legs doubled under him, at the command of 
his driver. The trainers then accustom him to a pack- 
saddle, and place on it a load, at first light, but increased by 
degrees, as the animal advances in docility, till at last, when 
he readily lies down at the voice of his driver, and as rea- 
dily rises np with bis load, his education is so far complete. 
The camels at Pisa, it appears, do not complain if too 
heavily laden ; but in Egypt, according to Denon, tbey re- 
monstrated loudly on such occasions, crying out when they 
ware laden too heavily or unequally. 

In travelling with a caravan, the acute sense of smelling 
possessed by the camel is strikingly displayed. When ap- 
parently completely worn out, and when all have been on 
the point of perishing with thirst, he has been known to 
break his halter and run with unerring certainty to a spring 
which had escaped the observation of the other quadrupeds 
of the caravan, and of man himself. Some of these ac- 
counts of the pilgrimages and other joumeyings across the 
deserts are full of the wild and wonderful ; but our limits 
do not allow us to enter into the details, for which we must 
refer the reader to a vory interesting account of the camel 
in ' The Menageries,' vol. i., and the authors there quoted, 
as well as others who have written on the subject ; and al- 
most every African and oriental traveller has done so. 

Otngraphical distribution.— Arabia, Persia, the south 
of Tsrtary, some parts of India, and Africa, from Egypt 
to Mauritania, and from the Mediterranean to the river 
Senegal, appear to be the countries over which the Arabian 
camel is principally distributed. It is also numerous in 
the Canary Islands. That it was a native of Asia from 
the earliest times, and the great oriental commercial ve- 
hiole of ancient as it is of modem days, cannot be doubted. 
We trace it repeatedly in the Scriptures. Thus when 
Joseph's brethren had cast him into the pit, and, after the 
commission of their crime, had sat down to eat bread, ' they 
lifted up their eyes and looked, and, behold, a company of 
Ishmaelites came from Gilead, with their camels bearing 
spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
Egypt.' (Gen. xxxvii. 25 ) Again, in Judges, viii. 21, we 
rend that ' Gideon arose and slew Zebah and Zalmunna, 
and took away the ornaments that were on their camels' 
necks.' In Genesis xxxii. 7, we find that Jacob 'divided 
the people that was with him, and the flocks, and herds, and 
the camels, into two bands ;' and the domestic state of the 
animal at this early period is further proved by verse 15 of 
the same chapter, where we see, as part of the present sent 
by Jacob to propitiate Esau, ' thirty milch camels with their 
oolts." In Leviticus, xi, 4, the camel is enumerated among 
the forbidden animals, ' because he cheweth the cud, but 
divideth not the hoof : he is unclean unto you.' Part of 
Job's * substance (i. 3) consisted of three thousand camels;'* 
and the third messenger of evil informs him (i. 17) that 
' the Chaldeans made out three bands, and fell upon the 
camels, and have carried them away.' When, after his 
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afflictions, the Lord blessed the latter end of J ob more fa 

his beginning' (xlii. 12), 'six thousand camels" forme*) 
portion of the blessing. And here we may observe tb 
though the inquiry has been the subject of much researrj 
there is no satisfactory evidence of the existence of A 
camel in an originally wild state at any period whatatj 
Diodorus and Strabo indeed mention its existence in iuc-i 
state in Arabia ; and Dcsmoulins, who has written c .-, 
valuably on the subject, asserts that it so existed ia 
time of Hadrian : the natives, too, of Central Africa ma 
tain, it is said, that the animal is to be found wild is ik 
mountains where Europeans have never penetrated fL 
it is far from improbable that these wild camels might, Ft 
the wild horses of the American prairies, have owed lb?: 
parentage to camels which had escaped from the coutrsU 
man. Cuvier, in relating the report of Pallas upon ik 
evidence of the Buchanans and Tartars, that Jfcere 3K 
wild camels in the deserts of the middle of Asia, weB n 
marks that it must not be forgotten that the Calmurb git-. 
liberty to all sorts of animals from a religious principle. 

In Europe, Piss seems to bo the only locality when uV 
camel is now bred. At San Rossora the arid plains aa 
stunted bushes bear some distant resemblance to the A*ai- 
and African desert ; but most authors who understand tU 
subject agree in considering that the race is fast degenerating 
The time of their introduction into Tuscany does not seen 
to be accurately known, but there is good evidence that tin 
assertion of their having been reared at Pisa since the tiuu 
of the crusades, made by the writer of a somewhat eccentra 
work on geology, rests on no- very sure foundation. Tb 
sixteenth century would- be probably a date nearer the trutk 
In 1732, when the stud at San Rossora was dwindled don 
to six females, the government strengthened it by the im- 
portation of thirteen males and seven females from Tuna 
in 1789 it numbered one hundred and ninety-six, includaj 
both sexes ; and in 1810 it had fallen off to about one ban- 
dred and seventy. 

The Arabian camel was introduced into Spain by ts» 
Moors ; and the southern districts possessed many of the* 
animals for a considerable period after the conquest of 
Granada ; but they are now no longer to be fouad <s i 
species in the Spanish territory. After the conquest &' 
Spanish America, an attempt was made to introduce then 
into that country by Juan de Reinega, a Biscayan; and 
Acosta saw them, towards the end of the sixteenth oenturj. 
at the foot of the Andes. But the introduction of the* 
animals was looked upon with no favourable eye by tie 
ruling Spaniards, and they gradually dwindled away. Tie; 
have, however, been lately imported with greater succsu 
from the Canary Islands. Humboldt mentions them, vA 
particularly some that he saw feeding under a palm-tret 
near New Valencia. 

Species 1. — Camelut Bactriantu, Linn.; Le Ch&w* 
Buffon. 

The Bactrian Camel. 

Two humps on the back. Length about ten feet. Hw 
shaggy, particularly under the throat. Colour geJer»Uj 
dark brown. Localities, Persia, Turkey, &c. 

Pallas, as we have before observed, states that f*j tag* 
camels, with two hunches, occur in a wild state in the deseru 
of Shamo, towards the frontiers of China. But it mart b 




[Camellia BactriaatitJ 
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eoolUctod that the Calmucks, at is before noticed, liberate 

ill animals .upon a principle of religion. The species it 
ton) paratively rare ; hut in the middle zone of Asia, north of 
be Taurus and the Himalaya mountains, it is found in com- 
a&rativo abundance. Not that it is not to be seen occa- 
sionally in other countries; in Arabia, for instance; but 
tuch instances are said to be uncommon. The Bactrian 
camel is stouter- and more muscular than the Arabian 
specie*, and his strength is in proportion. 

Variety. — White or cream-colour. 

Specie* 2. — Camelut Dromedariu*. Linn. ; L* Drama- 
tiaire, Button. 

The Dromedary. 

Ono bump, situated on the middle of the back. Length, 
About eight feet. Hair, pale brown. Localities, Arabia, 
Africa. &c. 

Purohas (book vi., c. 1, s. 9) says that of camels there 
are three kinds ; the first called Huguin, of tall stature and 
ablo to carry a thousand pounds weight ; the second less, 
limvlng a double bunch, fit for carriage and to ride on, called 
Beohoti, bred only in Asia; the third sort, called Raguahill, 
small, able to travel (for they are unfit for burthens) above 
an hundred miles in a day. The king of Tombuctoo can 
••ltd messengers on such camels to Segelmesse or Darha, 
nine hundred miles distant, in the space of eight days at 
the farthest. He further states that such enduring swift- 
neat would be almost incredible, were it not corroborated by 
the beat authorities, who all agree in their accounts of the 
speed of the Heine, El heirie, or Maherry of the desert — 
Purchas's Raguahill. ' When thou shalt meet a heirie,' 
•ay the Arabs in their poetical mode of expression, 4 and 
■ay to the rider Salem Aleik, ere he shall have answered 
thee Aleik Salem, he will be afar off, and nearly out of 
sight, for bis swiftness is like the wind.' The 'Sabaycc,' 
said to be the fastest breed of the swift dromedary, will, it is 
asserted, perform a journey of thirty five days' caravan tra- 
iling (about eighteen miles a day) in five days, performing 
six hundred and thirty miles in that small period of time. 
Riley often travelled on a dromedary at the rate of seven 
or eight miles an hour for nine and ten hours a-day ; and 
Lyon says that the Maherry of the Northern African Arabs 
■will continue at a long trot of nine miles an hour for many 
hours together. 

Varieties.— Besides the swift variety above alluded to, 
the specie* varies in colour, like the Bactrian, being some- 
times cream-coloured or even white. There are specimens 
of each colour in the gardens of the Zoological Society in 
the Regent s Park. 




[Camellia Dromcdarim.) 

The natural family of the Cametidee comprises also the 
South American form so well known by the name of Llama. 

[LtAUA.] 

Fossil Camels. 

It is said that the fossil remains of a camel have been 
nmoa m tan bwO-HuuBiajMi nugv » 7 Muwm Cautley, to 
whom geologists are already so much Indebted for his 
Ifsjawntoloeaoal communications. • 

CAMEL, a machine invented by the Dutch, about the 
you 164$, by which, vessels ean be earned into harbours 



which without sseh aid would be inaccessible. The eamsL 

as described by Beckmann in his ' History of Invention*/ 
consisted of two half ships, built in such a manner that 
they could be applied on each side of the hull of a large 
vessel. On the deck of each part of the camel a num- 
ber of horizontal windlasses were placed, from which ropes 
proceeded through openings in one half, and boing car- 
ried under the keel of the vessel, entered similar openings 
in the other half on the opposite side, and were attached to 
the windlasses on its deck. When about to bo used, as 
much water as was necessary was suffered to run into 
them ; all the ropes were then cast loose, and large beams 
were placed horizontally through the port-holes of the 
vessel, the ends resting on the camels alongside. When the 
ropes were made fast, and the vessel properly secured 
between the camels, the water was pumped out, on which 
the camels rose and bore up the vessel. A ship drawing 
fifteen feet water could by this means be made to draw only 
eleven ; and the largest ships of war could be made to pass 
without obstruction all the sand banks of the Zuyder-Zee. 
Improved methods of preventing the obstruction of harbours 
have superseded the use of the camel. A plate of the camel 
is given in the French ' Encyclopedia." (Bsckmaan'l Hit' 
tory of Invention*, vol. iii. pp. 337—349.) 
CAMELFORD. [Corhwail.] 
CAME'LLIA, a genus of greenhouse shrubs belonging 
to the natural order Ternstromiacese in polypetalous dicoty* 
ledons, and nearly related to the plants which vield the Us 
of the shops. All the species are natives of Chins and 
Japan, or of corresponding climates in the north of India, 
whence they have been introduced to Europe. C. Ja ponies, 
a species with broad shining leaves ana red flowers, fat 
the origin of the numerous beautiful varieties now so com- 
mon in gardens. The principal part of these have been 
raised by the skill of the Chinese or Japanese, and are 
remarkable not only for their gay colours, but for the great 
symmetry with which their petals are arranged, the flowers 
when seen in perfection resembling nothing so much as 
beautiful shell-work. The sorts that have been raised in 
this country are in most instances inferior to the Chinese 
in symmetry, but they occasionally surpass them in richness 
of colour. Camellias succeed best when treated as conserva- 
tory plants, that is, when planted in the open border under 
glass, and just protected from the frost, especially if they 
are freely exposed to light and air. They then grow into 
large evergreen bushes, covered with a dense foliage, upon 
which their gaudy flowers are beautifully relieved, and are 
far handsomer objects than when their roots are confined 
within the narrow compass of a garden-pot Many of tha 
varieties are nearly hardy, that is, they can bear the ordi- 
nary winters of England almost without protection; but 
then are so very inferior to the conservatory specimens a* to 
be little worth the having as' out-of-doors shrubs, unless 
upon our south-west coast, in some of the warm bays of 
Devonshire and Cornwall. They are multiplied by cuttings, 
grafts, and buds, and also by seeds, which tha Waratah and 
some single sorts produce in plenty. 

The other species of camellia in our gardens which do- 
ve notice are, the C. malifiora or the apple-ilouomed, 
which is probably a mere variety of the last; C. oleifera, 
whose seeds yield a valuable oil in China ; and C. reticulata, 
which is by far the handsomest of all. The leaves of this 
species are very remarkably netted, and the semi-double 
flowers, which are sometimes as much as six inches across, 
are of a deep rich rose-colour. It evidently prefers to be 
treated as a conservatory plant, by being planted in a pit. 

green-house, in the open mould. If confined in a pot, its 
leaves are apt to become white and unhealthy. If placed in 
a bright hot-house its leaves and flowers are rendered much 
deeper coloured, but altogether smaller, and the shoots more 
-tunted. This sort will not easily nropasato either bv buds, 
or cuttings, or grafts, like the common camellia, but re- 
quires to have its young wood inarched upon healthy young 
camellia stocks, when it takes freely ; but the parent plant 
suffers so much from the mutilation attendant upon this 
process, that it is two or three years before it is sufficiently 
recovered to submit again to the operation. 
CAMELOPARD. [Girajfb.] 

CAMELOPA'RDALUS, the camelopard or giraffe, a 
constellation formed by Hevelius. A line drawn from Ca- 
peUa to the pole-star passes right through the body ot tho 
oonsteUation : tho hind part precedes in right ascc: 
of which the whole ranges from four to eight hours. Tho 
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The first star U Piazzi, iv. 176 : it was considered by 
Flamateed as in Ursa Major. (Baily's Flamsteed.) 

CAMEO, or CAMAIEU. There has been much unsa- 
tisfactory discussion respecting the origin and exact mean- 
ing of the word Cameo, and Ducange, Lessing, and others 
have quoted various ways of writing it In the language 
of art the term is usually applied to gems or stones that are 
worked in rilievo; that is, in which the object represented 
is raised above the plane of the ground, in contradistinc- 
tion to intaglio, in which the subject is engraved, or 
indented ; strictly speaking, it refers to such stones only as 
have strata or grounds of different colours. 

The art of engraving stones is of high antiquity : but it 
was for the most part confined to intaglio, or indenting a 
simpler and an easier process than relieving the work from 
a ground ; and as such stones were used for signets or seals 
in very remote ages (Exod. xxviii. 11. 21, &c), the in- 
taglio mode of working seems to be the most natural as well 
as the best adapted to the purpose. 

It has been supposed that the Etruscans had the art of 
engraving hard stones before it was known to the Greeks ■ 
and from the forms resembling those of the tearabai ot the 
Egyptians, it has been thought that their knowledge was 
derived from Egypt. Many engraved stones however that 
are called Etruscan are doubtless early Greek, as may be 
inferred from their subjects, and from the occurrence in th<> 
inscriptions of characters of a Greek form. 

The earliest Greek artist mentioned as an engraver of 
Jw e ?K ,S f Theodorus of Samos; Herodotus (iii. 41) tells us 
ttat the famous ring of Polycrates ' was the work of Theo- 
dorus, the son of Telecles the Sarafan.' * The first name 

S£!2 f 6 ** u°V hA > P 06 ™" in this branch ^ «* is that of 
J^rgoteles who lived 111 the time of Alexander the Great, 
AU«„1. ¥ T I HS , rmitted to e ngrave the portrait of 
Alexander. Tryphon deserves mention also in this Dlace 

tbi n tt aUth0r ^ 0f ii b ^ autiful ™ A " al known can^Trl 
Cupid and Psvche He is supposed, on good authority to 
fcdo^ UDder the immedi8te s «^^rs^AlexS in 
The age of Augustus is remarkable for the excellence of 
the gem-engravers who were then living. AmZ these 
Dio.cor.des. or more correctly Dioscourides, held the highest 
£?ih £ »«<"»/ hoover to have worked chiefly in ,„- 
tagho. Some of his productions have reached our times 

unlS* n the M !i m8ti0n in Which he wasleM was noi 
undeserved. Dioscorides was under Augustus what Pvr- 
gotelos had been under Alexander. From Augustus down 
to Marcus Aureliu* there were engravers of efm 8 botHn 
" M '» I? »"t»grlio, of very distinguished merit Thev 
were chiefly Grecian artists who settled in Rome The™ 
were however some Roman gem-engravers whoheld a ™ 
•pectable rank, but the list is*not considerable 

.n^fiTeTw^ 

while those executed sSme" vZ&V^J'L'hi 
Greek artists, are for the most oart cZih^ n! } T 
coatinued to fol.ow the ^Thl.*ra1^n.^hS 



figures, with the exception of a Mercury in 
France, 1 — «•-"— •«••»•• * * 



-- r - — j ... the cabinet 

, are believed to be naked. 

It is impossible to describe works of this sort, contaau 
so much fine detail, with sufficient accuracy to convey t fi 
idea of their merits. They must be seen, and exan-? 
with care, to be properly appreciated, but it may not t 
amiss to notice a few of the most celebrated camei tbste 
preserved in the museums of Europe. One of the fines 
the Apotheosis of Augustus, in the collection at Vienna, 
represents Augustus, his wife Livia, as Rome, accompazE 
by her family, with Neptune and Cybele ; another is of c 
Imperial Eagle ; also a Ptolemy and Arsinoe, See. &c t 
the French collection the sardonyx of Tiberius is one of ih 
best known : it exhibits the Apotheosis of Augustus and a 
princes of the house of Tiberius; a Jupiter yKgiochmsi 
very fine specimen : to which may be added the Apotbeao 
of Germanicus ; and one of Agrippina and Germanieu; 
with others, particularly some portraits of great intera: 
We possess in this country some camei of first-rate eiai- 
lence, but they are chiefly in private collections. The wbot 
of the above are also remarkable for the different stna j 
zones of colour which they exhibit. 

The antienta were fond of decorating their drinking cub 
with precious stones and camei. They called such vesses 
• gemmte potarias.' Many of them are preserved in & 
cabinets of the curious. They are usually of tmrdonyx. 

The workers in cameo not only exercised their skitt is 
the cutting or engraving, but also in so arranging their 
subject and the composition of its details as to make \bt 
different colours or zones of the stones answer for parts «' 
the design ; as, for example, in relieving fruit, flowers, <sr 
drapery in colour, while the other parts, as the flesh of 1 
portrait or figure, were left white ; or cutting the subject & 
tirely in white, and working no deeper into the stone tin 
the first layer of colour; thus making, or rather leaving 
natural dark back-ground for the design. These irregu- 
larities or accidents are sometimes taken advantage of » 
skilfully, that it is very difficult to decide whether ike 
variety is the effect of art, or really the natural colour of the 
stone. 

The antients were so partial to this variously-coloured 
work, that they even imitated the material, in glass, and we 
possess in this country one of the most beautiful specimen* of 
their ability in the Barberini, or as it is commonly called the 
Portland Vase, now in the British Museum. The ground 
is of a rich and deep blue, while the subject, consisting of 
several figures in low relief, is of a tender and semi-trampi- 
rent white colour. As a work of art its execution is of the 
very first quality. This celebrated vase was discovered in 
the sixteenth century, in a sarcophagus in the tomb of tie 
Emperor Alexander Severus and his mother Julia Mammas, 
on the road from Rome to Frascati, and was for more tbtn 
two centuries in the Barberini Palace at Rome. It tbto 
fell into the hands of Sir W. Hamilton, from whom it to 
purchased by the duke of Portland. It is believed to be the 
only perfect specimen of the kind existing ; other cabinets 
l^ sa exam P,!«» o{it> but the y arc onl )' >n fragments. 

At the decline of the Roman empire gem-engraviag fell 
with the other arts, and it was not till a Fate period that On 
taste and munificence of the Florentine family of Med» 
caused its revival in Italy, and tempted artists to dtrote 
flft^^K 68 t0 . ,te pra S.l ice - 14 wa » n»«b encouraged in tfc« 
om„™ th ,. cent " r y- The wealthy required such work, fa 
ornamenting their dress, for inlaying and embossing nues, 
efflr , J}; ardl ,l play; and M °*J<*« ™ rilievo had I richer 
55? v °^ her *- « ame o-«»»ecting became a passion in 
J.Z' . P , 8 * a ?. a r d Mar,etti ma y be ref e««i to as the histo- 
fitZLl the , Itahan gem-engravers of that period: and the 
nrteentn and sixteenth centuries will be found to boast 
several very distinguished artists in this class. In the <uo- 
ceeding century there was a considerable falling off, but in 
the 1 eighteenth the art again rose, and the names of sotnt 
who exercised it will bear comparison with those of almost 
thlH. 8 ": , L e Rre J a,er part oftl >Me "ere Italians, but two of 
2 J* Crated were natives of Germany, and are justly 
£a P art,cuUr P°niraemoration. The works of John 
fine J JSL LaUr M C t Na _ tt,r chall «"?* competition with the 

enTueT'lTia fci"^ " 4 UaW, ^ rk on hU tA 
An-. d M^thode Antique de graver en Pierrei 

be insulted £K V C * ttdoga S \ T *"» *0*™ nia/iba 

Sehanowlig^ VSEStZ th °- Wb0lW "" tO 

The prtctwe of working camei on shells, oone/tfU*. iiof 
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comparatively modern introduction in Italy ; but it is now 
carried to so great an extent, in Rome particularly, and exer- 
cised with such success, that we feel fully justified in in- 
cluding it in our notice of the art ; and we may even express 
the hope that it may be more practised by our own gem- 
engravers. The subject is worked in rilievo in the white 
portion or outer crust of the shell, while the inner surface, 
of a pink or reddish-brown tint, is left for the ground. 

The art has never been sufficiently encouraged in this 
country to lead any great number of artists to pursue it ex- 
clusively; but England has notwithstanding produced a 
few eminent gem-engravers, and the names of Merchant 
and Brown particularly deserve honourable mention. Some 
artists of the present day abo bid fair to carry the art to a 
high degree of perfection. 

CA'MERA LU'CIDA and CAMERA OBSCU'R A, 
the light and dark chamber, a name given to two methods, 
very like in principle, of throwing images of external ob- 
jects upon a plane or curved surface, for the purpose of 
drawing or amusement. In the first contrivance there is 
no chamber, but as it was the last invented, and as its pre- 
decessor bad been called camera obscura, it was called 
camera lucida. 

The earliest description of the camera obscura is in the 
seventeenth book of the Magia Naturalis of John Baptista 
Porta, who directs to make a small aperture in the shutter 
of a perfectly dark room, and to let the light fall upon a 




white screen or wall. It is evident that in this way in- 
verted images will be obtained, the magnitude of which 
will depend upon the distance of the screen from the aper- 
ture. Porta makes one more step towards the present in- 
strument. He states as a secret which he haa concealed 
till then, and had intended always to conceal, that if a 
convex glass be applied to the aperture, all external objects 
shall be seen as clearly as to a bystander, with so much 
pleasure that those who see it can never enough admire it. 
He does not appear to have found out that the screen 
should be curved, in order that the points of convergence 
of all the pencils should fall exactly upon it. The present 
form of the camera: obscura is as follows:— The box in the 
diagram has a tubular lateral opening which should, if the 




lens be large, be partly closed by a diaphragm to diminish 
the effective aperture. The rays pawing through the lens 
from a distant object are prevented from converging by 
meeting a' mirror inclined at 45" to the bottom of the box, 
and art thus made to converge at or very near to the glass 
plate A, one side of which is ground. A shade over the 
glass plate excludes direct light from falling on it. The 
under side of the glass plate should be curved ; but, generally 
speaking, the aperture is so small that this is of little conse- 

3uence, the trivial purpose of the apparatus being consi- 
sted. The tube in which the lens is placed is made to 
slide, so that it ean be adjusted to near or distant objects. 
The instrument being adjusted, the landscape directly in 
front of the object-glass will be painted on the glass A and 
not inverted, but only the right side on the left, and vice 
strtS. Sir D. Brewster (Optic*, Cabinet Cyclopaedia) re- 
jBsrki that he ha* found advantage in using the silver back 



of a looking-Blass smoothed with a hone as a mirror, and a 
film of milk dried on a plate of glass instead of ground class 

The camera lucida is an invention of the late Dr. Wollas- 
ton. It depends upon the phenomenon [Refraction] that 
when light is attempted to be thrown into a rarer medium 
from a denser at more than a certain angle, dependinc up >n 
the two media, none will pass through, but all will be re. 
fleeted. The following is the description of Dr. Wollaston's 
apparatus; modifications may be found in Coddington'a 
' Optical Instruments' and the treatise of Sir D. Brewster 
already cited. We emit detail of fittings and adjustments.' 

A B C D is the section of a glass prism, having an angle 
A D C ol 13S°. This is presented to tho object in question 




in such a way that the pencils of rays proceeding from it 
fall on the surface C D at an angle of 45° or nearly so, and 
therefore, by the preceding principle, are reflected on A D, 
and again from A D to the eye, through an opening K L, 
which excludes all except the end of the prism at A, and a 
part of the sheet of paper or other flat surface G H. Hence 
the image of Q is thrown towards the visible part of the 
paper, and the eye viewing both the image and the sheet 
of paper (with different parts of the pupil, however, which 
creates a difficulty in using this instrument) the observer 
is enabled to trace the object upon the paper by means of 
one of the following adjustments : — 

1. If Q be very distant, so that the rays of the pencils at e 
nearly parallel, those rays will emerge nearly parallel, or 
the image will be at about the same distance beyond G H 
in appearance as the object Q is beyond B C. But the 
image must appear to be thrown upon the paper, or it can- 
not be distinctly traced. Either therefore the image of the 
paper must be removed to that of the object, or Unit of ti e 
object must be brought up to the paper. For long-fig!. u<l 
people, or those who see objects best at a distance, the lii»t 
is most advantageous. It is done by placing a concave glu>s 
M, the principal focus of which shall be in or near the pu per. 

The consequence is, that the pencils from the points 
of the paper are rendered nearly parallel, and by an adjust- 
ment for raising or lowering toe lens the imago of Q 
may be made to appear to coincide with that of the 
paper. But for short-sighted persons, who require near 
objects or divergent rays, the end may be answered by em- 
loving, instead of the convex lens at M, a concave lens at 
4, which makes the rays of the image diverge, and by ad- 
justment of which they may be brought to appear as pencils 
diverging from the paper. Mr. Coddington has remarked 
that this lens must produce an unnecessary distortion of the 
image, and that a short-sighted person had better use the 
convex lens at M, in the manner of a long-sighted person ; 
using spectacles, or placing a concave lens at K L, to bring 
the images nearer, or to render the rays more divergent. 

2. When the object Q is near the prism, tho latter is raised 
or lowered on its pillar until the paper and the object ore 
at equal or nearly equal distances from the prism. The 
image of Q will then be thrown ©n the paper without any 
necessity for a lens. 

The camera lucida thus described presents the objects 
direct, and without reversal of left and right ; but it is by 
no means an easy instrument to use. Ihere is what is 
called a knack, which some can acquire, and some cannot. 
But every one can use the camera obscura. 

A camera obscura for exhibition is generally made in a 
room with a conical roof and an aperture at the' top. Above 
this aperture is a revolving plane minor inclined at 45', and 
reflecting pencils downwards. A convex lens causes these 
pencils to converge upon a surface of plaster of Paris, pro- 
perly curved. The mirror revolves about a vertical axis, 
thus allowing all the compass-points of a landscape to be 
successively thrown on the surface. 
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On tbeie toys we must observe that they are qrtifcial 
toe*. The rays are collected by a lens or prism, and are 
then made to paint images upon a surface, which answers 
to the retina. Or conversely we may say that, in the 
common experiment of cutting away part of the eye of a 
dead animal to show the images on its retina, the eve thus 
employed is converted into a camera obscura. 

CAMERA'RIUS. JOACHIM, was born at Bamberg' 
in 1600, studied at Leipzig, and became a great friend of 
Melancthon and other reformers. The duke of Wiirtem- 
berg gave him the direction of the new University of Tu- 
bingen. In 1 54 1 be was charged by Henry duke of Saxony 
with reforming the University of Leipzig, of which be was 
afterwards appointed rector. In 1568 tbe Emperor Maxi- 
milian, who had called him to Vienna to consult him about 
some important state-affairs, wished to retain him as his 
councillor, but Camerarius declined the offer on account of 
his infirmities. He died at Leipzig in April, 1574. Came- 
rarius was one of the most distinguished scholars of the 
age of the Reformation. The following are bis principal 
works : — 1. ' Libellus Scholasticus,' containing maxims and 
precepts from Pythagoras, Phocylides, Solon, and extracts 
from Tyrteeus, Simonides, Callimachus, &c. 2. ' Narratio 
de H. Eobano Hesso,' including biographical notices of 
several other learned men of tl ne same age. 3. ' Vita 
Philippi Melapchthonis,' a good biography of that dis- 
tinguished reformer. 4. ' De rebus Turcicis Commentarii 
duo.' 6. ' Historia Synodi NicensB." 6. 'Norica sive de 
Ostentia lib. duo.' 7. ' Vita Mauritii Saxonise Electoris." 
8. ' Db Divinationum Qeneribus.' 9. ' De Numismatibus 
Grtscorum et Latinorum.' 10. ' Philosophic® Consola- 
tiones," written by him and Sadoletus united. 11.' Historica 
Narratio de Fratrum Orthodoxorum Ecclesiis in Bohemia, 
Moravia, et Polonia ;' besides numerous translations from and 
commentaries on Cicero, Aristotle, Sophocles, &c. Came- 
rarius was ail excellent horseman, and he wrote a work on 
the art of training horses, ' Hippocomicon,' which enjoyed 
considerable reputation. The ' E pistols}, ' or correspondence, 
were published after his death by his son Joachim in two 
vols. Frankfort, 1583—95. Camerarius' eldest son, John, 
became a councillor of the duchy of Prussia. His second 
son, Joachim, was a distinguished physician, and has left 
several works on medicine and botany. His third son, 
Philip, while travelling in Italy, was arrested by the In- 
quisition at Rome, but was afterwards released, and on his 
return to Germany became vice-chancellor of the new Univer- 
sity of Altorf. He wrote ' Horarum subsecivarum Centuries 
tres,' 3 vols. 4to. Frankfort, 1624, a work often reprinted 

CAMERONIANS, a religious body, so called from the 
Rev. Richard Cameron, a non-conformist preacher, who was 
killed with others in a conflict at Airdsmoss in the shire of 
Ayr, on the 20th July, 1680, in the maintenance of their 
doctrines. They are otherwise called ' M'Millans," from the 
name of the first minuter who espoused their cause after 
the Revolution. But these, as well as the terms ' Whigs' 
and ' Mountain men,' which are also occasionally applied to 
them, they regard as accidental epithets. They are some- 
times also called ' Covenanters,' from their adherence to the 
national covenant of Scotland, and the solemn league and 
covenant of the three kingdoms. Their proper designation 
however is that of ' Reformed Presbyterians,' or, particularly 
in Scotland where they had their origin, ' Old Presbyterian 
Dissenters -.'—presbyterians, as holding the leading doc- 
trinos maintained by Calvin and his followers ; dissenter*, 
as separatists from the Church of Scotland ; and in the ad- 
jective old we are carried back to their origin and first rise. 

It was at the Revolution that this little shoot sprung from 
the great branch of Calvinist reformers. The arbitrary 
measures of the crown, which led to that important change, 
roused into activity a spirit of liberty which thrilled through 
every part of the community. The religious feelings of the 
people were in a particular manner excited ; and among 
others Cameron, the preacher above mentioned, asserted 
with great freedom and boldness the independence of tbe 
church. His doctrines were not more obnoxious to the 
government than his seal in asserting them was dreaded by 
his brethren of the clergy, and in 1677 the latter formally 
met at Edinburgh and reproved him for his conduct. To 
divert his mind under the painful impressions which his 
promise on that occasion afterwards gave him, he retired 
to Holland, whence however he soon returned, and on 
the 22nd June, 1680, in company with about twenty other 
persons of the same sentiments with himself, well armed; 



entered the little town of Sanquhar, in Dumfriesshire, ant 
at the market-cross there proclaimed, in a ceremonious ma 
ner, a declaration, that Charles Stuart (meaning the king), 
although descended from the race of their antient kings, 
had by bis perjuries in the breach of his covenanted von 
his tyrannical government, and hi* usurpation ever tka- 
civil and religious liberties, dissolved their allegiance sac 
forfeited all right and title to the crown. Tbe party ke»; 
together in arms for a month in the mountainous discv; 
between Nithsdale and Ayrshire; but at length, on tin 
20th July, while lying at Airdsmoss in Kyle, they wen 
surprised by a large body of horse and foot under the dime 
lion of the government, and in the short skirmish vhtti 
followed, Cameron was killed, and hit follower* vera dis- 
persed or taken prisoners. Among the former was CergiB. 
who continued to preach the doctrines of the sect in rbr 
fields ; and in September following, at a conventicle held a 
the Torwood, between Falkirk and Stirling:, pronounced j 
solemn excommunication against the king and his brother 
the duke of York, the dukes of Monmouth, Lauderdale, acJ 
Rothes, the lord advocate, and General Sir Thomas DaJ» 
of Binns, for their exertions against the supremacy of the 
pure church of Scotland, their perjury in reference to thi 
covenant, and their cruelty and oppression towards the 
people of God. To these acts of the royalists was soon after- 
wards added the Test of 1681, against which the oovgnanten 
published their testimony at Lanark on the 13th January, 
1682, adhering to and confirming the Sanquhar declara- 
tion, and giving reasons at length for their disowning the 
king's authority. This they again did, and declared their 
firm resolution of constant adherence to the covenant, is 
their Apologetic Declaration of 28th October, 1684 ; and on 
the accession of James duke of York to tbe throne, the; 
published another declaration at Sanquhar on the 2Su 
May, 1685, wherein they renewed their previous declara- 
tions, and further protested against the accession of tie 
duke of York, as a professed and excommunicated papist, 
and against popery itself in all its heads, as abjured by tbe 
national covenant. In these circumstances, it is plain the 
Revolution was an event which they would hail in common 
with the other Presbyterians, but the latter acquiesced in 
arrangements with the government into which the former 
refused to enter ; and they have since continued to testtfj 
against the Revolution settlement, as they now also do 
against the Articles of Union, the Toleration Acts, tbe con- 
duct of the church, and generally, all association whether of 
church or state with those who do not adopt the principles ol 
Scripture, the Reformation, and the covenant. 

They hold the Holy Scriptures to be the absolute rule of 
faith and conduct, and to contain the standard of these both 
in church and state. Next to this they adopt the early 
standards of the church of Scotland, the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, the larger and shorter catechisms of the 
church, the books of discipline, and the Westminster Direc- 
tory for Public Worship. And lastly, they regard the na- 
tional covenant of Scotland as a continuing obligation. To 
these are to be added the documents published by the bodf 
itself in explanation of their principles, namely, their ' Judi- 
cial Act and Testimony," the 6th edition of which was pub- 
lished at Glasgow in 1818; 'A short Account of the Old 
Presbyterian Dissenters,' published by authority of tbe nit*- 
bytcry in ) 806 ; and an 4 Explanation and Defence of the 
Terms of Communion adopted by the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church," editions of which two latter were printed at 
Glasgow in 1821. 

The religious body we are now considering was formed 
into a presbytery on the 1st of August, 1 743, under the title 
of the Reform Presbytery. In Scotland, till lately, tbev had 
no higher ecclesiastical judicatory than a presbyterr. The; 
have now a synod, consisting of the Edinburgh, Qlssgov. 
Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Newton Stewart presbyteries. 
The number of churches is 33, six of which however nave at 
present no fixed minister. The number of joined members 
is estimate)! at 6000. In Ireland there is a synod of four pres- 
byteries, and tbe congregations are 27 in number; ana the 
joined members are stated at 7000. In England there ore 
two congregations, one with an ordained minister, the other 
vacant. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick there is » 
presbytery of two ministers. In Canada there is an or- 
dained missionary in* connexion with the Scottish synod; 
and in the United States there are about 60 ministers sod 
as many congregations. In the United States there is this 
peewliarity, that no slave-holder is admitted to communwn. 
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. CAMILLUS. MARCUS FURIUS, a eelabrated Roman. 

who lived about the middle of the fourth century after the 
foundation of the city. There is so much of the fabulous in 
all that is told about him that one might very reasonably 
suppose that Livy and Plutarch hare derived the traditions 
respecting this warrior from gome old poem. (Niebuhr, H. R., 
vol. ii., p. 472.) That there was such a person, and that his 
actions entitled him to the gratitude of his countrymen, 
cannot, we think, bo doubted, and even Niebuhr has not 
attempted to deny him the personality which he is unwilling 
to concede to Romulus and Corlolanus. (U.S. ii., p. 501.) 
Camillus was created dictator five times, and triumphed four 
times, but never served the office of consul. (Plutarch, 
CamiU. init.) This was principally owing to the substitu- 
tion of the military tribunate for the consulship in the early 
part of his life. His first dictatorship was in the 10th year 
of the siege of Veii, which was taken by him probably by 
means of a mine, by which part of the wall was overthrown. 
(Niebuhr, H. R. ii., p. 481, who has sufficiently refuted the 
ordinary tradition.) He alto conquered the Faliscans, who, 
according to the legend, yielded unconditionally to him in 
consequence of his generosity in restoring to them their 
children whom a traitorous schoolmaster bad delivered into 
his hands. (Plutarch. CamiU. x.) He was impeached, in 
A.u.c. 364, by the tribune L. Apuleius, on a charge of pe- 
culation in the distribution of the plunder of Veii, and his 
guilt was so manifest that even his own clients could not 
acquit him. (Liv. v. 32.) Caraillus retired to Ardea, and 
lived there as an inquilinus till the battle of the Allia and 
the capture of Rome : ho then took up arms for his country, 
and led the Ardeates against the Gauls, over whom he ob- 
tained some advantages. At length the people, sensible of 
the necessity of bis rocal, restored him to his civic rights 
by an ordinance of the plebs passed at Veii, and after two 
battles, the one fought m the city and the other on the road 
to Gabii, he completely exterminated the invading army. It 
was probably owing to his influence that tho Romans were 
induced to rebuild their own city in preference to migrating 
to Veii, as many wished to do, and for this and his other 
services he was called the second Romulus. In his fourth 
dictatorship he had some more disputes with the plebeians, 
in consequence of which he abdicated his office. (Liv. vi. 
38.) He died of the plague in the year of Rome 390. 
(Liv. vii. 1. ; Plutarch. CamiU. xliii.) His son and brother 
were also eminent men, but with these exceptions no one 
of his family, according to Tacitus (Annul, ii. 62), obtained 
military renown till the age of Tiberius, when Furius Ca- 
millns, proconsul of Africa, triumphed over the Numidians. 
The son of this Camillus raised a rebellion in Dalmatia in 
the reign of Claudius, and proclaimed himself emperor, but 
in a few days his soldiers returned to their allegiance, and 
Camillus committed suicide. 

CAMOENS (Dom Luis de Carafes), called the Homer 
and Virgil of Portugal, lor his celebrated poem of the 
' Lusiad,' was born at Lisbon ; but Coimbra and Santa- 
rem have disputed this honour with Lisbon. There is no 
less controversy about the precise year of his birtb, which, 
according to some, was 1517, while most biographers sup- 
pose it to be 1 J24. ' 

His family was of considerable note, and originally Spa- 
nish. In his infancy, his father, Simon Vas de Camoens, 
commander of a vessel, was shipwrecked at Goa, and lost, 
with his life, the greater part of his fortune. His mother, 
however, Anne de Macedo, of Santarem, was enabled to 
give her son such an education as qualified him for the 
military service and for public life. Camoens was sent to the 
university of Coimbra, where, notwithstanding Voltaire's rash 
assertion that his youth was spent in idleness and ignorance, 
it appears from his works that he must have acquired the 
substance as well as caught the spirit of classical learning. 

On quitting the university Camoens returned 'to Lisbon. 
His prepossessing appearance and great accomplishments, 
added to his love of poetry and gallantry, which now en- 
grossed all his thoughts, soon made him an object of public 
notoriety, especially as the charms of Catharina d' Atayada, 
a lady of honour (dama do paco) at the court, had captivated 
his heart This amour with a lady above his rank was the 
origin of the long series of Camoens' calamities. He ex- 
perienced the fate of Ovid, with whom he compares himself 
in his third elegy, written at Santarem, the place of his 
exile and retirement, where he also began his' Lusiad.' Ca- 
moens soon became tired of an inactive and obscure life. To 
be st once a hero and a poet was his ambition. He joined. 



as a Tolunteer, an expedition which John III. was theft 
fitting out against the Moors of Ceuta, and greatly distin- 
guished himself in several encounters. In a naval engage- 
ment with the Moors in the Straits of Gibraltar he was 
among the foremost to board, and lost his right eye in the 
conflict. This he relates himself in his Cancao x., stan. 9. 

Hoping to deserve as a soldier that reward which he 
had failed to obtain as a poet, he returned to Lisbon ; but 
no friend seconded his efforts at court to gain even an 
honourable competence. Other biographers say that he 
was recalled to court owing to the great military reputation 
which he had acquired, but that he was once more driven 
away by that jealousy which still dreaded his poetic gal- 
lantry, and his attentions to the ladies of the palace, though 
his countenance had been so sadly marred. Baffled in alt 
his expectations, he determined to leave his native country ; 
and accordingly he embarked in 1 553 for India, in search 
of better prospects, or, nt least, an honourable grave for his 
misfortunes. As the ship left the Tagus he expressed his 
resolution never to return, in the words of the sepulchral 
monument of Seipio Africanus, — Ingrata patria, non potti- 
debis otsa mea. 

From this moment fate seems to watch over Camoens in 
all his harassing adventures and frequent dangers, in order 
that he might complete, as it were, his poetic career. He 
arrived at Goa, in one of the four ships which sailed to 
India, after seeing the other three perish in a storm. Not 
being able to find employment at Goa, he immediately 
joined as a volunteer a Portuguese expedition, which was 
ready to sail in aid of the king of Cochin against the 
king of Pimenta. Although a great portion of his country- 
men were carried off by the Insalubrity of the climate, 
Camoens returned safe after he had displayed his usual 
bravery in the conquest of the Alagada islands. In the 
following year he accompanied Manuel de Vasconcellc in 
another expedition to the Red Sea, against the Arabian 
Corsairs. At the island of Ormuz, in the Persian Gulf, 
where he passed the winter, his imagination gave a poetic 
colouring to the scenery of that spot, and to the Portuguese 
achievements in India. He visited also mount Felix, and 
the adjacent part of Africa, which he so strongly pictures in 
the ' Lusiad,' and in one of the little pieces in which ho 
laments the absence of his mistress. Unfortunately for him 
he indulged also in satire, and exposed in his ' Disparates 
na India (Follies in India) some of the government pro- 
ceedings at Goa. The viceroy immediately banished him to 
the island of Macao. Soon after he obtained leave to visit 
the Moluccas, where he collected fresh materials for pictorial 
poetry ; but he could no longer, as the lines beneath his 
portrait express, ' bear in one hand the sword, in the other 
the pen,' and he was glad to accept the very unpoetic post 
at Macao of provedor-mor do* defuntot (administrator of 
the effects of deceased persons), by which employment he 
was rescued from destitution, and even enabled to make 
some savings. Having received permission from a new 
viceroy to return to Goa, he was shipwrecked in the pas- 
sage on the coast of Cambodia. He saved, on a plank, and 
with great difficulty, only his life and his poems. 

Camoens had not long enjoyed repose when a new vice- 
roy, lending a ready ear to his enemies, who accused 
him of malversation in his office at Macao, threw him 
into prison- Although he cleared himself of the charges, 
and loaded his enemies with ignominy, he was still de- 
tained for debts which he was unable to satisfy ; but a 
poem, at once witty and affecting, which he addressed to the 
viceroy at length procured his liberation. Resuming tho 
profession of arms, he accompanied Dom Pedro Barreto to 
the distant and barbarous settlement of Sofala. A ship 
bound homeward having touched at this place, his former 
resolution was shaken, and he determined to return to Eu- 
rope. Barreto endeavoured to prevent the embarkation of 
Camoens by charging him with a debt for board. Anthony 
de Cobra, however, and Hector de Sylveira, paid the pitiful 
demand ; and thus Camoens and the honour of Barreto, 
says Faria, were discharged together. Finally, Camoens, 
after an absence of nearly sixteen years, arrived in 1569 at 
Lislron, in the most abject poverty, his poems being the 
only treasure and last hope which he had brought from the 
rich shores of India. More ill-fated still at tho end of his 

• He mention! thia ehipwreek in hij Canto X.. »tan. l?a The "lory. how. 
ever, of hie ewimmiug aebure with hie poem in one newt, wtitle he euppnrted 
himieir by Ihe other, end thut »a»ed his • Liwiad ' »• C«ear eavea hU Coa)- 
menteriee, hae obtained currency throujh the »t»tfni«itt »' « German writer, 
alio tcentu to have mieundenlood Barboaa Macuaao. 
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career, he found hi» native city ravaged by the plague, and 
during such a calamity poetry could avail him still less than 
ever. King Don Sebastian was then concerting the plan 
of his unfortunate expedition to Marocco, and this induced 
Camoens to dedicate his poem to the youthful monarch. 
Although the dedication was graciously received, it was 
only rewarded with a wretched pension, just sufficient to 
mark but not to relievo the misery of its author. 

It appears that Cardinal Henry, who succeeded Sebastian, 
withdrew that small pension. He patronized only what was 
called learning by the monks and friars, whose pious forge- 
ries and miracles he highly valued. This bigot was the per- 
secutor of George Buchanan, and the patron of the inquisi- 
tion, of which he extended the horrors even to Goa. Under 
his weak and wicked hands the kingdom fell into utter ruin. 

When we find Camoens exhorting, in bis poetic and 
prophetic zeal, young Sebastian to exclude the clergy, by 
which he means, in the first instance, Cardinal Henry, from 
state-affairs: when we look to the man of genius, neglected 
by his monkish contemporaries, yet, in his old age and mis- 
fortunes, lamenting less for his own fate than for the ap- 
proaching ruin of his degenerate country ; Camoens, with 
these worthy sentiments and this unworthy destiny, com- 
mands an elevated and respectful sympathy. It is not 
merely the old man, or even the neglected man of genius, 
dying in an hospital,— it is the patriot and the patriot-bard, 
—the hero and the soldier, — the friend of truth, as well as 
the great master of fiction,— ennobling even his death upon 
a Hock bed, by those sentiments which deepen, by contrast, 
the disgrace and degeneracy of his country. ' I am ending* 
(he says in one of his letters) the course of my life ; the 
world will witness how I have loved my country. I have 
returned not only to die in her bosom, but to die with her.' 

The fate of Camoens throws great light on the history of 
his country, and appears strictly connected with it. The 
same ignorance, and the same degenerate spirit which suf- 
fered Camoens to starve, and to depend only on the sym- 
pathy of a foreign and aged servant,* and Anally to die most 
wretchedly in an hospital, sank Portugal into the most ab- 
ject vussalage ever experienced by a conquered nation. 
While the grandees of Portugal were blind to the ruin 
which impended over them, Camoens beheld it with a pun- 
gency of grief which hastened his end, in 1479, the year 
after the fatal issue of the African expedition under King 
Sebastian, at the battle of Alcacar. 

Camoens attempted every style of poetic composition of 
which he had formed a definite idea, but the ' Lusiad' rises so 
far above his other works, that all his numerous but lesser 
compositions must be considered as inferior scions sprung 
from the same root. The ' Lusiad' is an heroic poem which 
differs from all others of the epic class. Camoens struck 
out a totally new path in the region of epic poetry .+ 

His object was to recount in epic strains the achieve- 
ments of the great men of Portugal in general, not of any 
individual in particular, and, consequently, not of Vasco de 
G una alone, who is commonly considered the hero of the 
' Lusiad.f The very title he gave it, 0* Lutiadat (the Lu- 
s'tanians), denotes at once the true nature of its subject. 
An epic grouping of all the great and most interesting 
events in the Portuguese annals forms the whole plan, and 
the di»covery of the passage to India is the groundwork of 
t ic epic unity of the poem, but Vasco de Gama is merely 
the s-pir.dle round which the thread of the narrative is 
wound. The * Lusiad ' has no real episode except the short 
story of the giant Adamastor. Unless the idea of the plan 
of the 'Lusiad' be rightly seiied, the composition will ap- 
pear in a false light on whichever side it is viewed, ^sig- 
naled as a whole, it may therefore be termed an epic na- 
tion.il picture of Portuguese glory, greater however than a 
mere gallery of poetic stories, but less than a perfect epic. 
The unity of interest and effect, and consequently of the poem, 

• He hart a black arrant who had crown old with him, and who had ex. 
per enceil hit matter a humanity. Tliie grateful Indian, a native of Java 
who, arcoralug to tome writers, had aaved hi» master's life in Ihe shipwreck 
when l.e hut .ill his elf-cli— this Indian, grown old and white hair.il in his 
service-lieiiired in the ttreete of Lisbon for the only nan in Portugal irifted 
with thole lalenta and that aplrit which alone can raise and restoro the siuril 
of .1 .inking natiuu. 

t The apology ** Camoen. which precedes Mickla'a version of the' Lusiad' 
defeats ilwlf : lor the ktuiliah translator makes the Homeric epic his standard 
and in ohler to justify the * Lusiad.' misconstrues the machinery of the 1 Iliad ■ 
Mickle however it tlie only ttanslatorwho has represented the elegant dienitv 
pf l.a . ueus a stv le. He has exposed, moreover, several glaring instances of 
Ignorance and misrepri scntotion in Voltaire's critique on the ' Lusiad " 

S Nuuo Alvarei. who saved the political existence of Portugal at Ihe 
Ike i°uaid!" l, " tr01 "' m ' !ht ' * ilh VnV **' y - b * "••"•""mated the hero of 



rests wholly and solely on the execution of die plan, out el 
which only a poet like Camoens could have created •> * Lusiad.' 

His talent in picturesque comparison was formed on the 
model of Ariosto more than that of Homer. His descriptioa 
of Venus, who once more intercedes with Jupiter, resembles 
Ariosto's description of Alcina. The first idea of bis Island 
of Love seems borrowed from the same writer. There a, 
however, little room to doubt that Tasso, when he trod ia 
Ariosto's footsteps in order to describe the abode of Armidi, 
availed himself of the description of Camoens.* as after 
wards the garden of Armida furnished Spenser with bj 
' Bower of Bliss.' 

Among the most beautiful passages of the * Lusiad ' are 
enumerated t the tribute to the memory of Egas Moniz. tin 
Portuguese Regulus, who, however, ended his career more 
happily than the Roman consul; the description of tie 
battle of Ourique, which laid the foundation of the kingdom 
of Portugal ; the description of the visit of Queen Maria at 
Spain to her father the king of Portugal, to implore asstsi- 
ance for her husband in his contest against the Moon ; the 
relation of the tragical fate of Ignez de Castro, which is the 
most celebrated of all the exquisite passages of the * Lusiad;' 
the description of the sanguinary battle of Aljubarrota, the 
greatest victory the Portuguese ever gained over the Cas- 
tilians ; and some others of the like character, which might 
also be enumerated. 

Camoens has left, besides the 'Lusiad,' specimens of 
no common merit in every style of poetry written in Por- 
tugal in his time; 301 of his sonnets which have been pre- 
served exhibit bis prolific fancy, and some of them all the 
tenderness and grace of Petrarch. His 1 7 ' Cancdes* ("songs) 
prove still more particularly how deeply he was penetrated 
with the spirit of Petrarch's poetry. The 12 ode* which 
follow approximate more nearly to tbe classical style, and 
the first, addressed to the moon, begins in the pure ode 
style, and is particularly distinguished for its beauty. Id 
his ' Sextinas ' Camoens has not failed in rendering their 
artificial ornaments pleasing. But his 21 elegies are more 
worthy of attention ; they are, in general, the longest poenu 
of the collection next to the ' Lusiad' and the ' Creation.' 
Some were written in his youth and in exile, others during 
his oriental voyages and adventures. No other works of 
the poet so irresistibly command the reader's regret for his ' 
misfortunes, and love for him as a man. 

A few poems widely differing from each other are printed 
under the common title of 'Estancias' (stanzas), because 
they are all composed in Italian octaves. The three first of 
tbe series are truly poetic epistles and faithful mirrors of 
the character and principles of the author. 

Among the miscellaneous poems of Camoens the eclogues 
occupy a considerable space. Thev have more the form 
than the spirit of pastoral poetry. Passages in Spanish are 
occasionally interspersed with the. Portuguese. 

In the collected works of Camoens a separation is made 
of his poems in the Italian style and the Italian syllabic 
measure from those which are composed in quintilhot. In 
this style also he has enriched every species of poetic com- 
position then known in Portugal and Spain. The redondil- 
iku on his return from Macao to Goa, after he had narro«ljr 
escaped death by shipwreck, are among those best known. J 

Romantic, gallant, and comic effusions of fancy and wit 
(gloiat in the Spanish style, voltas in Portuguese), and 
other poetic trifles in the Portuguese and Spanish lan- 
guages, appear to have been dealt out at every opportunity 
with a profuse hand by Camoens, and no mental sport 
seems to have been too homely for him. 

Finally, to leave no kind of poetical composition un- 
attempted, he wrote (probably previous to his departure for 
India) three dramas: 'EI Key Seleuco' (King Seleucus), 
*Os Amphitryoes' (The Amphitryons), and 'Filodemo: 
Had the genius which animates the ' Lusiad ' taken a dra- 
matic direction, Camoens would have been the Calderon of 
Portugal before a Lope de Vega had arisen in Spain. 

A very good edition of the works of Camoens appeared at 
Lisbon in 1779-80, under the title of • Obraa de Camoens, 
Pnncipe dos Poetas de Hespanha,' 4 torn. 12mo. A second 

" T 'w ««t edition of the •Jerusalem Delivered 1 appeared in 1580. a year 
after the death of Camoens. The • Lusiad' was printed m 1573. the peso- 
fence at Lisbon having preveuted its appi-arance for three years. Tasso nti 

iU VC, t ^ u 'i • r '" " taau < !t - which has been preserved. 

J "P 1 "?."*:'" History or the Spanish and Portuguese Literature.* 
.l,*. il "I'? 1 -; f "™ dl ™ •»"» banks of the Mccon, in Cambodia, he compoaea 

wnere tne Jews iu the finest strain of poeiry, are represented as heoi-fne 
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edition also appeared in 1782-83 in five small volumes, the 
fi n't of which contains the life of the author and the ' Lusiad,' 
and the last the dramatic and other piece* ascribed to Ca- 
xnoens. A most correct, splendid, and now rare edition of 
the ' Lusiad' was published, with very fine engravings, in 
one vol. 4 to., by Firmin Didot at Paris in 1817, the expense 
of which was defrayed by Souza Botelho. In this edition, 
which very Aw copies were printed, the original text has 
"been restored with great accuracy. P. Didot, sen., had 
published previously a 'Lusiad' in 12mo. 
CAMOMILE. IAwthkmis.] 

CAMOUFLET, or STIFLE R, in military mining, is a 
small charge of powder sunk in the wall of earth between 
two parallel galleries, in order, by blowing the earth into one 
of them, to suffocate or cut off the retreat of the miner who 
in at work in it. 

CAMP. [Encakphx-it.] 

CAMP, ROMAN. There are few parts of the art of 
war as practised by the Romans in which the laborious and 
regulated carefulness of that sagacious people is more evi- 
dent than in their system of caitraraetation. In the pre- 
sent article we shall give some account of the construction 
of their camps, and the arrangement of the troops in them. 

In speaking of the Roman camps, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the summer and winter encampments 
tcastra trstwa et hyberna) ; and again to discriminate 
between those camps which were formed to protect the 
army for a short period, and those which they proposed to 
occupy for a longer time which were called castra stativa. 
The difference between these consisted chiefly in the 



strength of the fortifications, and in the superior site of the 
temporary camps, which were intended commonly for the 
whole acmy, while the more permanent encampments were 
for divisions of«*he army. Winter encampments were not 
used by the Romans in the earlier periods of their history, 
when their chief wars were little more than summer cam- 
paigns, and were waged against neighbouring nations : but 
in a later age, when permanent conquest w#J their aim, and 
the war continued several years, the army was regularly 
distributed into winter-quarters, and often spread over a 
considerable extent of country, in order to overawe the sub- 
jugated districts, or because forage and provisions could be 
obtained by the army in several divisions more easily than 
when it was in one body. Ctesar in his Gallic campaigns 
regularly distributed his army into winter-stations so 
strongly fortified that though several attempts were made 
upon them only one was taken, and that because the com- 
mander unwisely abandoned it. {Cms. de Bel. Gal., lib. v.) 

Perhaps the com pie test description which we have of a 
Roman camp may be found in Poly bius, who has in the sixth 
book of his history given a pretty full account of the military 
tactics of the Romans, part of which, relating to their cas- 
trametation, we shall condense with the further information 
collected by General Roy. Polybius lived at a time when 
the institutions of the Republic were in their full vigour ; 
he bad gained military experience in the armies of his 
country ; and his opportunities of acquiring information, 
both from personal observation and from the information of 
others, were ample. 

When a place suitable for a camp had been chosen, the 



Plan o/ the Polybian Camp of a Roman Consular Army. 
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first thine ml to fix a standard on the* spot judged to bo 
Sost suitable for overlooking the army when encamped 
?nd ending commands to the different quarters Round 
this staS a square of 200 feet was measured, and set 
apart for the general's quarters : this was called prtetonum 
from the name prater, which, accord.ng to early Ro- 
man usaae, waaJhe general title of a military commander 
On that fide of Ms square inclosure which was deemed most 

was encamped, and that side of the pr^orxum and the cor- 
resDondine side of the camp, we shall follow Polybius in 
cXg ' the front." In front then of the pratortum, distant 
from it fifty feet, on a line running across the camp, were 
placed the tents and baggage of the legionary tribunes (B 
1) who in the ordinary consular army (of two Roman lemons 
with the regular proportion of allies*) amounted to twelve : 
and towards either extremity of the same line were the tents 
of the prafecti (C C) or officers, who held among the all.es 
a rank similar to that of the tribunes in the legions. These 
tents were pitched with their backs to the pratorwm 

In front of the tribunes' tents, a passage, 100 feet wide, 
called in our plan the Principia, or principal street {D D), 
ran across the camp ; and between the side of this passage 
and a Hne parallel to it, near the front of the camp, the sol- 
diers were encamped in lines, which formed a right angle 
with the Principia. The soldiers quarters were divided into 
two parts by a passage 50 feet wide (E), which ran from the 
prcetorium to the front of the camp. On each side of this 
street were posted the Roman cavalry, and next to them 
the Triarii, one of the divisions of the legionary infantry. 
Next to these were two passages of 30 feet wide (r F F r), 
and then the Principes and the Hastati, the other divisions 
of the Roman infantry. The tents of each division fronted 
the passage next to them, so that when the tents of two 
divisions, as of the cavalry and the Triartt. and of the 
Principe* and the Hastati, were not separated by an inter- 
vening passage, they had their backs to each other. There 
were in a legion ten turma of the cavalry, and ten manipuli 
of each division of the infantry; and the turmte and 
manipuli of each division were encamped in one range 
along the passages, a quadrangular space of 100 feet square 
being allotted to each turma of cavalry, and each mantpultu 
of the Principes and Hastati, while each manipulus of the 
Triarii, which had seldom more than half the complement 
of the other manipuli, had a space of 100 feet by 50. 

Beyond the tents of the Hastati on each side was another 
passage of 50 feet wide (G G G G), and then came the 
quarters of the allied cavalry, and beyond these again, 
without any separating passage, the quarters of the allied 
infantry, whose tents looked toward the ramparts of «ie 
sides of the camp. The tents of the allies occupied a space 
of the same length as that occupied by the legionary soldiers. 
The depth of their quarters varied with the number of the 
men : our plan assigns to the cavalry and infantry an equal 
depth, viz., of 200 feet each ; this is probably near the truth. 
The quarters of the legionary soldiers and the allies were 
alike divided into two parts by a passage 50 feet wide, called 
quintana (H H), running across the camp in a direction 
parallel to that of the Principia, between the fifth and sixth 
manipuli and turma). 

The space on each aide of the pratorium was- occupied, 
the one side (K) by the quaestor (whose office combined the 
• direction of the commissariat department and the caro of 
the military chest) and the military stores, and the other 
side (M) by the forum, or place for holding a market and 
transacting business. Next to these on each side were 
the quarters (N N) of the chosen troops from the extraordi- 
nary cavalry of the allies, who served in the consul's body- 
guard, and of the volunteers (O O) who had engaged in the 
service from regard to the consul. The tents of these 
looked towards the qiuestor's quarters and the forum. Be- 
yond these on each side, with their tents fronting the ram- 
part of the camp, were the chosen troops (Q Q) from the 
' extraordinary' infantry of the allies, who also formed part 
of the consul s body-guard. Behind all these, right across 
the camp, ran a passage or street of 100 feet wide (P P); 
and beyond this passage, and parallel to it, were the 

• The Roman legion in the time of Polybius consisted of 4200 iufantry (or 
in lime of peculiur emersency 5000 infantry) end 300 cavalry. The Consular 
army was formed of two legions ; with u body of allied tool, equal In number 
to the infantry of the lentous, besides the extraordinary*, chosen tnwt'" ™ 
the allien who probably amounted lo 2100, or » hen the legion was of 5000 in. 
fantrv to 2500 • and of allied hone, Ulrica the number of Uie kxionury cavalry : 
or those allied horse one third vere drafted for the extraonllnanes. making 
the toul of the Consular army 18,900, or 22,500 Infantry and 2400 horse. 



quarters of the main body of the 'extraordinary cavalrj <4 
the allies (R R) ; and behind these, looking toward* rJn 
back of the camp, were the quarters of the extraontaarr 
foot of the allies (S S). The flanks of these quarter* fT Ti 
were occupied by any foreigners or temporary ronfci* 
ments of allied troops which might be in the cue* 
Polybius does not assign any particular quartet* to t» 
vetites, or light armed men. 

The space occupied by all these quarters formed a ■quw 
and on every side was left an interval of 200 feet, wtx 
served for various useful purposes, to deposit the bootr, s 
afford space for the troops to enter and leave their resKetn 
quarters, and to protect the tents and troops from fire r 
weapons thrown by any who might assail the camp 
without. The whole was surrounded by a rampart (valit*' 
and a ditch {fossa), through which were four gates er e- 
trances: the Pretorian gate (Porta Pr a tori ay, in tracts: 
the camp, opposite the prtetorium; the Decuman p* 
{Porta Decumana), at the bank of the camp ; and a gsfc 
at each end of the principia or principal street. 

If the two consular armies were united, the camp forrnei 
an oblong square, and resembled two camps placed back fe 
back, without any intervening intrenchment. It appear 
to have had six gates, two pratorian and four others, ok 
at each end of the two principal streets or passages. 

The vallum was composed usually of earth or w/S www- 
times of stones or wood, and was surmounted by a palisade 
The ditch was on the outside. In stations which were de- 
signed to be permanent, and which were in a disturbed « 
hostile country, the works were constructed with unuaa. 
care, and there are many remains or vestiges of them n 
different parts of Great Britain. One of the most perfect s 
at Ardocb, in Scotland. [Ardoch.1 

The plan of a Roman camp, which we have given, s 
taken from General Roy's Military ilnttquUie* of Ik 
Romans in Britain, to which we refer the reader for masf 
valuable observations on the castrametation of the Roroaii. 

CAMPA'GNA DI RO'MA, the most southern diuaot 
of the Papal state, corresponds in great measure to the 
antient Latiuin in its later and more extensive sense, ieing 
bounded on the N.W. by the Tiber, which divides it from 
the Patrimonio di S. Pietro; on the N. by the Tcverone or 
Anio, which divides it from the province of Sabma ; on uie 
E. by an offset of the Apennines, which divides it from uw 
valley of the Garigliano or Liris in the kingdom of Naples, 
and which terminates at the sea near Terracina ; on the s. 
and W. by the Mediterranean. The length of the pro""* 
from Ostia to Terracina is about 62 miles, and Us greatest 
breadth 45 from the Apennines to the sea. It is divided mu 
two regions, the lowlands and the highlands, including tae 
valley of the Sacco and part of that of the Teverone. TO 
highlands consist Of the E. Apennines; of the ow 
which divides the valley of the Teverone from that ot we 
Sacco, the antient Trerus, and on which are the towns" 
Anagni, Palestrina, &c. ; of the Monti Lepini (Volseonm 
Monte*), which divide the valley of Saoeo from the Poor 
tine marshes ; and lastly of the Alban or Tusculaa 
which rise in the middle of the plain, and separate m 
lowlands of the Tiber from the Pomptine marshes. 1°**"' 
the N. the highlands of Alba and Tusculum are connect* 
by some high ground towards Zagarolo with the mountains 
of Palestrina, thus separating the waters which run ewwa™ 
into the Sacco and the Liris from those which run W. .«» 
the Tiber. The Apennines and the Monti Lepini sit moaij 
rugged and bare ; the valley of the Teverone is whoiwn* 
and the population robust, though poor ; the valley of tw 
Sacco is wide, fertile, and well cultivated. The Albs an* 
Tusculum mounts are covered with trees, vineyards, ana 
gardens ; the air is salubrious, and the soil in many place* 
very fertile. Those who talk of the desolation of the C»m- 
pagna seem to have visited only the lowlands to the ngni 
and left of the high road between Rome and Naples, ana 
that only in the summer months ; for ' in the winter ana 



mat only in m» suiniijer mounts , tor us «"> -- - , 
early part of the spring you see fields and pastures declseii 
in all the luxury of a spontaneous VJfcetation, numerous 
herds of cattle And flocks 6f sheep gra*ifig on the rich grass; 
but as soon as the hot season comes, a sudden change taw* 
place in the appearance of the country — vegetation cease*" 
first a yellow, then a grey tinge covers the ground-* 
dusty soil looks as if it were calcined by fire — the cattlt mi- 
grate to the mountains— and the inhabitants disperse- 
(Tournon, Etudes Statistiques sur Pome.) The lowland* 
of the Tiber, which form what is called l'Agro Romano, or 
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he territory of tUe city of Rome, which extends on both 
>anka of the Tiber, end which is often confounded with 
he Caropagna, contain, according to Nicolai's good sta- 
istical work, 111,400 rubbi (a square measure of about 
our English acres), of which abojpt one-half are arable 
and, the rest pasture and forest, and only 1600 rubbi are 
nanth. This territory is divided into about 400 tenute, or 
'arms. (Sfemorie tulla Campdgna di Roma, 3 v. 4to. 
> 803, with a good map of the Agro.) It is evident that it 
9 not the marshy grounds that cause the unwholesome- 
less o/ this part of the country. The surface of the soil 
a in fact undulating and dry, and slopes gently towards 
he coast ; the malaria must be attributed to other natural 
•auses. In Sir Wm. Gell's Topography of Rom* and it* 
Environ*, with an excellent map, which embraces a larger 
irea than that of Nicolai, and in fact almost the whole pro- 
'ince of the Campagna, with the exception of the Pomptine 
narshes, we find the following statement at the end:— 
There are 242,000 rubbi of arable land, 82,000 of which 
ire considered to be in healthy districts, and the rest, being 
unwholesome, are sown with grain only once in four or Ave 
y ears. Wheat returns about nine for one. The vineyards 
.ire 14,600 rubbi; pastures, 162,000 rubbi; orchards, II 00; 
woods and forests, 1 70,000 : in all 590,000 rubbi, or 2,360,000 
acres, besides rocks, sands, marshes, rivers, &n., which oc- 
cupy about 145,000 rubbi more. There are 700,000 sheep, 
1 00,000 horned cattle, 4000 buffalos, and 35,000 horses, be- 
sides pigs and goats.' This statement, which is taken from 
Marini's work on the Catasto, comprises, however, also part 
of the adjoining province of the Patrimonio di 3. Pietro, on 
the right bank of the Tiber. The great plain between the 
S. slope of the Lepini and the sea, which is known by the 
name of the Pomptine marshes, extends from Torre Tre' 
Ponti to Terracina, a length of about twenty-two miles by 
ten of breadth ; of this extent onlv the lower tract, about 
Ci.OOO rubbi, is really marshy. Pius VI. drained 9000 
rubbi which were constantly under water. Of the whole 
extent of the marshy ground, one-third is susceptible of cul- 
tivation ; another third is in pasture, and the rest forest or 
marsh. The extent of the province of Camp&gna, including 
that part of the territory or jurisdiction of Rome which lies 
on the left or E. bank of the Tiber, is calculated at 2266 
square miles, of which about one-half is unwholesome, and 
only inhabited by a permanent population of about 15,000. 
The whole province contains 259,800 inhabitants, exclusive 
of the city of Rome, which has a population of 152,000. 
(Calindri, Statittica, Neigebaur, Tournon, Sir William 
Gell, &c.) 

This province is now divided into two administrative juris- 
dictions, namely, the Delegation of Frosinone and Ponte- 
corvo, and the Comarca of Rome. The towns of the Dele- 
gation of Frosinone are — Frosinone, the antient Frusino, a 
town of the Volsci, afterward a Roman colony; it is built on 
a hill at the opening of the valley of the Cossa into that of the 
Sacco, in the midst of a well-cultivated country, is the resi- 
dence of the delegate, has an old castle, a college or gymna- 
sium, and 7000 inhabitants ; Ferentino, with 6700 inha- 
bitants, a bishop's see, has remains of antient Pelasgio or 
Cyclopean walls as they are called, which are found in many 
places in this district, and have been examined and described 
by Petit, Radel, Dodwell, and Madame Dionigi; Alatri; 
built on a steep hill above the valley of the Cossa, is a 
bishop's see, has 8000 inhabitants, and manufactories of 
coarse woollen cloth. On the summit of the hill is a vast 
space, surrounded by a wall formed of larg_e irregularly- 
shaped stones, many from six to nine feet in length, put 
together without any cement, but fitting admirably. The 
wall of this Acropolis is twelve feet thick, and in some 
places fifty feet high. Two gates lead into the enclosed 
space, where the cathedral and the episcopal palace have 
been built. Veroli, a bishop's see, also built on a mountain, 
lias 7000 inhabitants, mostly agriculturists ; N. of it, near the 
source of the Cossa, is the fine Carthusian convent and 
church of Trisulti. built in a wild glen of the Apennines ; 
and near the vilttge of Collepardo is a vast cave in the 
form of a dome, nearly 200 feet high, toll of splendid stalac- 
tites. Anagni has 5400 inhabitants. (Anaoni.) Ceccano 
has 4500 inhabitants, and Ceprano on the Liris, above its 
junction with the Sacco, and on the frontier of the kingdom 
of Naples, has 2500. The other towns arc : Banco, 3800, 
with manufactories of woollens, and an extensive view into 
the valley of the Liris, and towards Venafro in the valley 
of the Volturno. Monte San Giovanni has 3500 inhabitants 



and manufactories tt woollens and a brisk trade. Sagai, 
the antient Sigma, is built on the ridgo of the Lepini, with 
Cyclopean walls of four miles extent and seven gates, and 
the remains ottto antient temple now turned into a church ; 
it is a bishop's lie, and has 3500 inhabitants. Paliano, with 
3000 inhabitants and a large baronial castle, was for a lon« 
time the residence of the powerful family of Colonna. All 
the above towns, besides several others with between 2000 
and 3000 inhabitants, are situated at a short distance from 
each other, in or near the valley of the Sacco, along which 
runs the road from Rome to Naples, by San Germano, 
the antient Via Latina. Foreign travellers, however, prefer 
the lower or Appian road by the Pomptine marshes, which 
is better; but the country is unwholesome and desolate. 
On the S. slope of the Mounti Lepini, looking towards the 
Pomptine marshes, are Piperno,the antient Privernum, with 
3600 inhabitants; Seize (Setia), 5300 inhabitants; Coii 
(Cora), with its fine temple of Hercules, its Cyclopean walls, 
and 4300 Inhabitants ; Sermoneta, with 2000 ; Norma, the 
antient Norba, destroyed by Sulla, 1500 inhabitants. At 
the B. extremity of the Pomptine marshes, on the high 
road to Naples, is Terracina, the antient Anxur, with some 
handsome modem buildings, many antient remains, a 
bishop's see, and 4000 inhabitants, in the midst of a most 
luxuriant but unwholesome region. 

Beyond the mountains E. of Terracina, which form the 
boundary of the Papal state, is the town and territory of 
Pontecorvo, in the valley of the Liris, and in the midst of 
the Neapolitan territories, but belonging by an old donation 
to the see of Rome. Pontecorvo has a population of 6500, 
a cathedra], and a long bridge over the Liris. 

The Comarca or territory of Rome, which is under the 
jurisdiction of the governor of that city, has, besides the 
capital, the following towns : — Tivoli, with 5500 inhabitants. 
Subiaco, in the valley of the upper Anio, with a fine mo- 
nastery of Benedictines, and the cave in which St. Benedict 
began his ascetic life; the town of Subiaco has 4800 in- 
habitants and some paper manufactories. Palestrina, on 
a hill, and with a wholesome climate ; population, 43U0. 
Frascati, one mile from the antient Tuaculum, and now one 
of the favourite country-residences of the Roman nobles 
and wealthy citizens ; population, 4300. Albano, another 
place of resort ; population, 5000. Genzano, on a southern 
offset of the Alban hill, surrounded with vineyards, which 
produce a pleasant light wino ; population, 4000. Velletri. 
the antient Velitne, the birth-place of Augustus, a large 
town, built on the S.E. slope of the Alban mount, has somo 
fine palaces and fountains, and 10,000 inhabitants ; the 
country around is planted with vines. La Riccia (Aricia), 
with a fine palace of the Prince Ghigi, and a church by 
Bernini. Nettuno, on the sea-coast, with the port of Anzo, 
Ardea, Civita Lavinia (the antient Lanuvium, built upon a 
S. projection of the Alban hill, and quite distinct from La- 
vinium, the modern Pratica, which is near the sea- shore, 
between Ostia and Ardea), Laurentum (now Torre Pa- 
terno), Ostia, are all decayed villages, with historical names 
and recollections. 

The name of Camp&gna di Roma was adopted in the 
middle ages, to distinguish the country from the neighbour- 
ing Campania, or Camp*agna Felice, in the kingdom of 
Naples. The depopulation of the Camp&gna of Rome is 
often, though most erroneously, attributed to Papal misgo- 
vemment ; it is an historical fact that it was nearly as deso- 
late in the time of Cicero as it is now. The depopulation of 
the country dates from the early conquest by Rome of the 
various people who inhabited Latium ; the long obstinate re- 
sistance of the latter, and especially of the Volsci, in con- 
sequence of which most of their towns were destroyed; the 
subsequent devastations by Sulla ; and the custom of the 
Roman patricians to abandon their vast estates to the cultir 
vation of staves and the care of overseers. The lowlands 
near Rome are mentioned as unwholesome by Livy, Cicero, 
Strabo, Horace, &t. After the fall of the Western empire, 
the devastation of Latium became complete, and Rome, 
reduced to a population of less than 20,000 inhabitants, 
stood literally in the midst of a desert. After the return of 
the Popes from Avignon, in 1377, the population both of 
Rome and its territory began gradually to increase again. 
Since the pontificate of Sixtus V., • the restorer of public 
peace and security' (1585-90), it has been steadily * hou 8h 
slowly increasing. The two French invasions O "fy.* 0 ') 
checked this progress, and the population ™P ld '/,2f {£* d { 
but it has increased again since the restoration of tne Fapal 
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court and government in 1 814. It is probably owing to the 
Papal government that Rome and the Campagna are not re- 
duced to the condition of Babylon or Palmyra. No adminis- 
tration could render the lowlands of the Caajpagna healthy, 
or fix a population in them. Those provinces of the Papal 
slate which enjoy a more salubrious atmosphere, such as 
Urabria, Perugia, the valley of Rieti in Sabina, the Marches, 
are among the finest, most populous, and best cultivated 
in all Italy. The whole of this question has been fully 
treated by Toumon, in his Etude* Statutiquet $ur Rome, in 
which he gives a minute description of the Campagna, and 
also in the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. xxi„ Jan., 1 833. 

The cultivation of the plains of the Campagna is peculiar. 
Chateauvieux (Lettres Icritet d'ltaiie) was the first fo- 
reigner who examined it attentively and gave an accurate 
description of it. The farms are very large ; some of 
them, such as that of Campomorto, contain above 16,000 
acres. Some hundreds of labourers are. engaged every 
year from the highlands for the service of one farm, be- 
tween the months of October and June, and double the 
number at harvest time, after which they return to their 
hills, or come to the hospitals of Rome with the malaria 
fever. Many come 60 or 80 miles distance. During the 
summer months only a small number of permanent ser- 
vants remain on the farms. This system of farming on a 
large scale is rendered necessary by the malaria, and the 
consequent depopulation of the plains. In the highlands 
and valleys of the Apennines property is much more sub- 
divided, the farms are of moderate size, and most of the 
villagers have gardens and orchards or vineyards. (Cha- 
teauvieux and Toumon.) The highest summits in the 
Campagna are— Monte Cacume, in the Lepini ridge, 3500 
feet; Monte Cavo, in the Alban ridge, 3000; Maschio 
d'Ariano (Mons Algidus), an E. projection of the Alban, 
2950 ; Monte Tusculo, 2000. 

CAMPAGNOL8. [Murida.J 

CAMPAN, a valley and town in France, in the recesses 
of the Pyrenees. The valley of Campan is at the source of 
the Adour, and comprehends rh reality two valleys, one of 
them watered by the Adour, and the other by the Trasports, 
a tributary of the Adour. The delightful scenery of the 
valley of Campan forms one of the attractions of the neigh- 
bouring watering-place, Bagneres-de-Bigorre, the most fre- 
quented of this part of France. The mineral riches of the 
valley constitute however its chief claim to notice. It has 
granite "and slate, but we are not aware whether these are 
quarried. It is from its marble that Campan derives its 
reputation. This is of different colours, some of purple and 
white with veins of green, and some of deep red veined with 
green and white. The grain of this marble is very fine, 
and the mass of it is of immense extent ; it contains no 
marine fossil remains. It was quarried by the government 
of France before the revolution, and profusely employed in 
the embellishment of the royal residences ; the beauty and 
vividness of its colours rendering it extremely suitable for 
the purposes of internal decoration. After the revolution, 
the works were for many years suspended, but the working 
of them seems to have been resumed. 

The valley of Campan is one of the most fertile in the 
department (Hautes Pyrenees, Upper Pyrenees) in which 
it is situated ; and the flocks, orchards, and gardens, which 
its inhabitants generally possess, enable them to live in 
comfort. The little town of Campan is on the left bank of 
the Adour, a short distance above Bagneres. Some woollen 
stuffs are woven, and there is a considerable manufacture 
of paper. Population, in 1832, 3015 for the town ; 4171 for 
the whole commune. 

The Pic du Midi de Bigorre, which overlooks the valley, 
rises to the height of 9544 feet. 

CAMPA'N. MADAME, was the daughter of M. Genet, 
an officer in the foreign department under Louis XV. She 
was born about 1750. At 15 years of age she was appointed 
reader to the princesses, daughters of Louis XV. In 1770 
she married M. Campan, and was soon after appointed first 
lady of the bedchamber to Marie Antoinette, then dau- 
phiness. She remained with Marie Antoinette during her 
husband's reign, and was with her in the first scenes of 
the Revolution, up to the storming of the Tuilerjes on 
the 10th of August, when she narrowly escaped with her 
life. Being forbidden to Mow her mistress to her prison 
in the Temple, she retired into the country, and at last 
opened a boarding-school at St Germain en Lay*. The 
establishment prospered, and was patronized by Josephine 



Beauharnois, who sent her daughter Mortense to it 
1806, when Napoleon founded the establishment at Sen 
for the daughters and sisters of the officers of the Legion 
Honour, he appointed Madame Campan to superintend 
After the restoration, th^ school of Ecouen being suppress. 
Madame Campan retired to Mantes, where she died . 
March, 1822, leaving behind her a character for mildr- 
tues and considerable information and ctccomplishmeu 
She has written — ' Meraoires sur la Vie privee de Wi-. 
Antoinette, Reine de France, suivis de Souvenirs et Air j 
dotes Historiques sur les Rignes de Louis XT', t 
Louis XVI.,' translated into English in 1823. She gi<& 
the most faithful and impartial account of Marie Antoue& 
Her recollections of the old court of Louis XV. are i» 
curious. 

CAMPANKLLA. [Medusa.] 

CAMPANI, MATTHEW and JOSEPH, two orotic 
natives of the diocese of Spoleto, were alive in and ifer 
1678. They are sometimes confounded, as by Wetdlerb 
instance. Matthew, the elder, was curate of a parish £ 
Rome, and applied himself to watchmaking and optics. He 
is mentioned as having constructed a clock which wis il- 
luminated by night from the interior, and he published i 
work on the subject of clockmaking in 1678. But be a 
principally known as having been the first who groasi. 
object-glasses of enormous focal length. By order of Low 
XIV. he made one of a focal length of 130. one of 150, and 
one of 205 palms (9J inches French, according to Auxoat), 
and with one of these Dominic Cassini first saw the satel- 
lites of Saturn. His smaller glasses were much esteenwi 
Weidler says (of Joseph Campani, but we suspect it una; 
be Matthew who is meant), on the authority of the Jes.- 
nal des Savant, 1665, p. 4, that be endeavoured to de- I 
stray chromatic aberration by means of a triple eye-gUsi ' 
There is a paper of bis in ' Gaudentii Robert! Misc. M . 
Pbys. Math.,' Bologna, 1692. 

Joseph Campani was also an astronomer, and nude is j 
own telescopes. He published various observations (*t 
Lalande, Biol. Attron.), and is the one referred to in Ac- 

ZOUT. 

CAMPAHIA, the antient name of that part of the 
present kingdom of Naples which is now called Tern di 
Lavoro. The word Campania is probably derired fiwn 
campus, ' a plain,' an etymology which Pliny (Hi. S) also 
assigns to the city of Capua, and which appears to us pre- 
ferable to tbat given by Strabo, from caput, ' a bead." The 
Liris was the boundary between Campania and Latino- 
To the N. Campania was divided by the high Apennines 
from the country of the Marsi (the present Abruzzo), and 
to the N.E. by the Mounts Callicula, Tifata, and Tabaraus 
from the country of the Samnites. A continuation of the 
same ridge between Abella, which was in Campania, aw 
Abellinum, which was in Samnium, continued thebounduy 
to the E. as far as the sources of the Sarnus. The off*! 
which there detaches itself from the same ridge, and rum 
in a W. direction, forming the peninsula of Surrentum, di- 
vided Campania from the country of the Picentini, th* pit- 
sent province of Salerno. These were the limits of Osat- 
pania under Augustus, when it formed one of the etewi 
regions of Italy. The limits of Campauia were afterward* 
extended, and it was made to embrace the coun 
Picentini, Beneventum, and also part of the E. ution. 
Campania, as thus understood, is chiefly a plain enclosed be- 
tween the sea and the mountains, which form a senucircaJer 
sweep from the mouth of the Liris to the promontory of 
Minerva. It was celebrated from the remotest times for it» 
extraordinary fertility, and its soft and genial climate. The 
Osci, or Opici, and Ausones (probably all one people), «* 
the first inhabitants of Campania recorded in hitUXJ- 
Etruscan colonies afterwards spread to this country, and 
founded twelve cities, including Capua, which became the 
principal city of Campania. The Etruscans of Campania 
appear to have degenerated from their ancestors, and to 
have become licentious, insolent, and idle. The Etnucani 
were driven out or conquered by the Samnites, who finally 
yielded to the Romans. The cruel invention of the Igntt 
of gladiators, afterwards adopted by the Romans, and csrried 
to a frightful extent, is attributed to the Campaniani of 
Capua. 

To prevent confusion as to the us* of the term Campaiut, 
it should be observed that the district belonging to Capua w 
first called Campanus Agar, and this restneted and origiasl 
meaning of the term should net be confounded with tlx I 
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ubsequent enlarged meaning of the term Campania, as 
ised by Strabo for instance, and other writers after his 
ime. The Campanians of Capua, after being allies of 
lorae, took tho part of Hannibal, and were severely treated 
>y the Romans in consequence. [Capua.] Livy (xxiii, 
txv.) speaks at length of the Campanians, their manners, 
tnd the part they took in, the second Punic war. Liternum, 
Teaoum, Calatia, Vulturnnm, Baia?, Atello, Acerrto, Abella, 
N'uceria, Nola, and the Greek colonies of Cume and Par- 
henope, or Neapolis (Naples), were all towns of Campania, 
n the enlarged meaning. The island of Caprem (Capri) 
ras reckoned a part of Campania. The Vuiturnus was the 
>rincipal river of Campania. (Strabo, p. 242, &c.) For a 
lescription of the country see Tkrra ni Lavoro. 

CAMPANl'LE, an Italian 
erm signifying a tower for 
jells, or a church steeple. The 
vord is derived from campana, TOF 
a bell.' Many of the Italian 
churches have these towers or 
?ampanili separated from the in ■ 
body of the church. Among [[J 0 
(he most remarkable are those 
of Cremona, Florence, Raven- 
na, Padua, Bologna, and Pisa. 
Some of them are much out of 
the perpendicular, especiallv 
those of Pisa and Bologna. The 
Garisenda, built by the Gari- 
wndi, at Bologna, is 153 feet 
high, and 8 feet 6 inches out 
of the perpendicular. Dante |HL)|| U1 
has compared this tower to the fifcifl 
inclined figure of Antcous. 
(Dante, Inf., canto xxxi. I. 
1 35.) The Asinelli tower, also 
;>t Bologna and close to the 
formeri is 320 feet high, and ."> 
feet 6 inches out of the per- 
pendicular. The leaning tower 
at Pisa is 150 feet high, and 
1 3 feet out of the perpendicular. 
The campanile of Cremona i> 
the highest in Italy, having an 
elevation of 395 feet. The 
campanile of Florence, which 
is 267 feet high, was con- 
structed by Giotto in 1324, and 
is considered the most elegant 
campanile in Italy. The plan 
is a perfect square, 45 feet on 
each side. The interior is di- 
vided into six lloors, each of 
w hich is vaulted. The tower 



[ tered over all parts of the globe, but most abundant ir 
1 the form of species related to the common campanula ot 
bell-flower, in the milder parts of Europe and Asia. Tho 
flowers are commonly blue, purple, or white, occasionally 
rose-coloured, very rarely yellow, as in a Canary shrub 
called Musschia Aurea. None of iho species are poisonous, 
notwithstanding that the order is very clo.ely allied to the 
dangerous lobeliaceao, which hardly differ except in having 
irregular flowers and syngenesious stamens. An excellent 
botanical account of this order was published by Alphonse 
De Candolle, under the name of Monographie dci Campa- 
nu/ce*. 410., Paris. 1830. 
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is ascended by 406 steps. The 
! i ; ide of the tower is in the 
Gothie style, mixed with some- 
what of the Italian taste in 
architecture, which soon after 
prevailed over the Gothic. It 
is said that Giotto intended to 
surmount this tower with a 
spire 85 feet in height. The 
cathedral at Seville, has a fine 
campanile 350 feet high, which 
was built in 1568 by Guever 
the Moor. This tower is called 
La Giralda, from its brazen 
figure bearing that name. This 
figure, though it weighs a ton 
und a half, turns with the 
wind. 

CAMPANULA'CEtE, a 
natural order of monopetalous 
dicotyledonous plants, the cha- 
racter of which is to have an 
inferior three or more celled 
fruit, containing many minute 
weds, combined with a regu- 
lar corolla, distinct stamens 
equal in number to the lobes of the corolla, dilated bases 
to the filaments, a downy style, and a milky juice. It con- 
lists of plants usually herbaceous, sometimes shrubby, scat- 



Cathedrnl at Flo- 
anil built by Giotto.] 
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calyx with th. atyl. »nd rtl|[ma 4, > rip. .wd.T.wl ; ft. * wction of th. ,»„ i 
II, natural Mi 7, a and magmn.u ; 8, a lection of th. tarn.. 

CAMPANULA'RIA. [Skrthlarid*.] 

CAMPA'NUS, JOHN, of Novara in the Milanese, tho 
first translator of Euclid from the Arabic. Blancanus 
(Chron. Math.) places him between a.d. 1000 and 1100, but 
says that by his own account he wrote a calendar in the year 
1200. Vossius confirms the latter, and cites the calendar in 
question, and also Blancanus in confirmation, without no- 
ticing the discrepancy. Riccioli contends for a.d. 1030. 
There is no doubt the "writer of the calendar lived about a.d. 
1200, but whether an earlier Campanus might not have 
been the translator of Euclid is a question. Tiraboschi 
(cited by Montucla) has shown that there was a Campanus 
who was chaplain to Pope Urban IV. (elected 1261), but we 
do not see on what grounds Tiraboschi positively affirm* 
this one to have been the translator of Euclid. 

This translation was the first printed, and wo shall give 
an account of this early triumph of the art. There is no 
title-page ; the first words being ' Preclarissimus liber ele- 
mentorum Euclidis perspicacissimi : in artera Geometric 
incipit quit foelicissime : punctus est cuius ps no est,' &c. 
At the end we find ' % Opus elementoru euclidis mega- 
rensis in geometria arte In id quoq; Campani pspicacissimi 
Comentaliones finifit. Erhardus ratdolt Augustensis im- 
pressor solertissimus. renetiis impressit. Anno snlutia. 
M.cccc.lxxxij. Octavis. Caleii. Jufi. Lector. Vale." 

There is a preface by Ratdolt, in which he complains 
that, among the vast number of books then printed »t Ve- 
nice, there should be so few on mathematics. This he attri- 
butes to the difficulty of representing diagrams, and states 
that he has discovered a method of printing them as easily 
as letter types. This appears to be wood-cutting ; and thq 
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diagrams are on a broad margin by the side of the black 
letter. 

The translation itself is evidently from the Arabic, not 
from the Greek. Several Arabic terms are»introduced ; an 
equilateral rhombus is called helmuaym ; a parallelogram, 
sxmilii helmuaym in the definitions, but afterwards a paral- 
lelogram ; a trapezium is helmuariphe. There was a re- 
print of Venice in 1491, not by Ratdolt; and the commen- 
tary of Campanus was reprinted by Henry Stephens at 
Paris in 1516 in the edition of Zamberti. Billingsley's 
English translation, best known by John Dee's preface, 
was made from Campanus. 

For a copious list of MSS. of Campanus in different libra- 
ries, &c, see Heilbronner, Hist. Math. Univ. (Index.) 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE, author of several works of 
reputation, was born at Aberdeen in 1 709. He relinquished 
the law for the purpose of studying divinity. In 1 759, after 
having fulfilled pastoral duties since 1741, he was appointed 
Principal of Manschal College, Aberdeen. In 1 7 63 he pub- 
lished his ' Dissertation on Miracles,' in reply to Hume's 
work on the same subject. It was translated into French 
and Dutch, and sold extensively. The degree of D.D. was 
soon afterwards conferred upon him by King's College, 
Aberdeen. In 1771 Dr. Campbell was appointed Professor 
of Divinity. In 1776 he published his most valuable work, 
the ' Philosophy of Rhetoric.' [Blair ] His last work was 
a ' Translation of the Gospels, with Preliminary Disserta- 
tions and Notes,' in 2 vols. 4 to. He died in 1796, having 
resigned his professorship some years previously, on which 
occasion the king granted him a pension of 300/. a year. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, a writer on biography, history, 
politics, and statistics, was born at Edinburgh, March 8, 
1 703. At the age of Ave years he left Scotland, and never 
after visited it. He was placed in an attorney's office, but 
relinquished the law for a literary career. Before his thirtieth 
year he published (in 1 736) ' The Military History of Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough,' in 2 vols, folio. He 
was next engaged as one of the writers in the ' Universal 
History.' In 1739 he published the ' Travels and Adven- 
tures of Edward Brown, Esq.,' 8vo. ; in the same year ' Me- 
moirs of the Bashaw Duke tie Ripperda,' 8vo. ; in 1741 a 
'Concise History of Spanish America,' 8vo. ; in 1742 'A 
Letter on the Discovery, Importance, and Utility of the 
Thurlow State Papers;' m the same year the 1st and 2nd 
vols, of the ' Lives of the English Admirals and other emi- 
nent British Seamen,' which work was completed by the 
appearance of two other volumes in 1744. This work, ho 
says in a letter to one of his friends, cost him a great deal of 
trouble, and he endeavoured to be strictly impartial. Three 
editions were published in his lifetime. In 1744 he pub- 
lished in 2 vols, folio a collection of ' Voyages and Travels' 
on an improved plan. In 174S he commenced his labours 
in the ' Biographia Britannica.' Dr. Kippis, his coadjutor in 
this work, passed a high encomium upon the part taken by 
Mr. Campbell, and attributed much of its success to him. 
He wrote the ' Introduction to Chronology,' and the ' Dis- 
course on Trade' in Dodsley's 'Preceptor.' In 17S0 he 
published a work ' On the Present State of Europe,' which 
met with great success. His most important work was pub- 
lished in 1774, in 2 vols, royal 4to„ and is entitled ' A poli- 
tical Survey of Britain, being a series of Reflections on the 
Situation, Lands, Inhabitants, Revenues, Colonies, and 
Commerce of this Island, intended to show that we have not 
ns yet approached near the summit of improvement, but 
that it will afford employment to many generations before 
they push to the utmost extent the natural advantages of 
Great Britain.' Dr. Kippis enumerates sixteen or seventeen 
other works of a less important character by Dr. Campbell. 
In 1 754 the degree of L.L.D. was conferred upon him by 
the Glasgow University ; and in 1774 the empress of Rus- 
sia presented him with her picture. Dr. Campbell married 
in 1736, and died Dec. 28, 1775. Ho was interred in the 
burial-ground of St. George the Martyr, near the Foundling 
Hospital, London, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. Only one child, out of seven which he had, out- 
lived him. In 1 765 he was appointed by the government 
his majesty's agent for the province of Canada, which 
office he retained until his death. 

CAMPBELLS, LORDS OF ARGYLL. They trace 
their lineage to an individual of their name who in the 1 2th 
century married the daughter of a Gaelic chieftain and got 
with her the lordship of Lochow in the shire of Argyle. A 
few descents bring us down to Gillespie Campbell, laird of 



Lochow, who witnessed a charter of King Alexander H 
in the year 1266, and whose son and heir, Colim Cab? 
bell of Lochow, surnamed the Great from bis statci 
received the honour of knighthood from the suae kc;. 
This Sir Colin was, in 1291, one of the nominees of Brae, 
when the title of the latter to the crown was to be brve* 
gated before King Edward I. He was soon aftemri 
killed in a conflict with the lord of Lorn ; and as his see 
also assisted Bruce in crushing that powerful lord, tl* 
shared largely in his forfeited estates, — on his ruins indt?: 
the family rose to the chieftainry of Argyle. Sir Jiu. 
Campbell of Lochow, son of the said Sir Colin, was ft., 
ther rewarded with the hand of the Princess Mary. shb 
of Bruce, by whom he had Sir Colin Campbell of L- 
chow, who retook for King David Bruce the castle >• 
Dunoon, and was, in consequence, appointed hfritaU 
keeper thereof. His great grandson, Sir D true aw Cak? 
hell of Lochow, who was one of the hostages for the ns- 
som of King James I., was by that prince constituted c-:e 
of the privy council and afterwards justiciar and lord-lit.- 
tenant of the shire of Argyle. In these offices he m 
continued by King James II., who also made him a lord * 
parliament by the title of Lord Campbell, and on his aVtti 
advanced his grandson Colin, second Lord Campbell, c 
the dignity of Earl of the county of Argyll. 

In 1463 his lordship was joined in a commission to oeg> 
tiate a truce with England ; and soon after his return Tip 
was made master of the household, and in 146S associate? 
with Lord Boyd in the high office of lord justiciar south U 
Forth, which he exercised alone from 1469 to 1475. wbeo 
he was sent as a plenipotentiary into England. He ra 
some time afterwards sent ambassador to France to renew tfe 
league with that crown ; and on the death of Bishop Livil? r 
stone was, in 1483, made lord high chancellor of the kisf 
dom, in which post he remained till the spring of Mis : 
when he was sent into England on a public embassy. j 

On the accession of King James IV., in June that yea. ( 
he was reinstated in the chancellorship, and so con tin wd 
till his death in the beginning of 1493. His son Am 
andkr, second Earl of Argyll, commanded the vanguard^ 
the Scots army at the battle of Flodden, and fell there with 
the king and many others. His son Colin, third Earl d 
Argyll, was soon afterwards appointed one of the four coun- 
sellors to King James V., from whom he also got a grant 
of the lordship of Abemethy, then in the crown by for- 
feiture, and thereafter a confirmation of the herediun 
sheriffship of the shire of Argyle. He was also appoint 
to the high office of lord justiciar of Scotland, an of8« 
which remained thenceforward for a century hereditary in 
his family. He died in 1542, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Archibald, fourth Earl of Argyll, who is me- 
morable as the first person of consequence in Scotland »*• 
embraced the Protestant religion. He was twice married; 
and bis sons Archibald, fifth Earl of Argyll, and Coin, 
sixth Earl of Argyll, by separate marriages, were severally 
lord high chancellors of Scotland, but neither of tbss w» 
otherwise remarkable : the latter indeed is describes' » 
contemporary pamphlet as • religious and of good nstore. 
but weak in judgment, and very much held by his wife- 
His son Archibald, seventh Earl of Argyll, was s naih- 
tary officer of considerable reputation ; and, marrying 
twice, was the father of two very distinguished sons. The 
younger of these was, in 1C22, created Lord Kintyre: 
but having no issue, the title expired at his death, fie 
elder, Archibald, eighth Earl of Argyll, was born is the 
year 1598, and from his earliest years was noted for nis 
piety and devotion. In 1628, when his father was abroso. 
having left the kingdom, the Lord Lorn resigned into tb« 
king's hands his hereditary office of lord justiciar, or, « it 
came to be styled, justice-general of Scotland. 

In 1633, the Earl of Argyll having declared himself a 
convert to the Roman Catholic faith, was obliged to make 
over his estates to his son, reserving only a suitable main- 
tenance to himself: and the following year Lord Lorn *« 
appointed by the king one of the extraordinary lords of 
session. In the month of April, 1638, when the national 
covenant was framed and sworn to by nearly the entire 
population of Scotland, he was called up with others to 
London to give advice to the king under the existing cir- 
cumstances of the kingdom ; and though they wet* tl> 
equally aware that the covenant was obnoxious to the kfnj> 
yet Argyll alone spoke freely and honestly, and recom- 
mended the utter abolition of those innovations which hi* 
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najes-ty had made on the constitution of the Scottish 
hurch. He returned to Scotland on the 20th May ; and on 
its father's death, the same year, succeeded to all his 
lonoura and possessions. He attended the meeting of the 
general assembly at Glasgow that year, and there openly 
oined the church against the court. It was at this assem- 
bly that the oppressive policy of two reigns was subverted, 
spiscopacy abolished, and presbyterianisra established. To 
repress the rising of the M'Donalds and the Earl of An- 
trim, in aid of the invasion of Scotland by the royalists, 
which afterwards followed, Argyll proceeded to his own 
country, where he raised a force of 900 of his vassals, part 
of which he stationed in Kintyre, part in Lorn, and with 
the remainder ho passed over to Arran, which he secured 
by seizing upon the estate of Brodick: this rendered 
the attempt on the part of tho Irish at that time nearly im- 
possible. On the resumption of hostilities, after the short 
pacification of Berks, he traversed, with a force of about 
S00O rqen and a small train of artillery, the districts of 
Badenoch, Athol, and Mar, levying the taxes imposed by 
the estates of Scotland and enforcing submission to their 
authority. 

When the king came to Scotland in 1641, with a view to 
a settlement of the kingdom, Argyle was qualified by his 
learning and talents, no less than by his services, for the 
post of lord chancollor, then vacant, but the king was afraid 
to aggrandise one already so powerful, and the place was be- 
stowed on Lord Loudoun. Argyll, however, was created a 
marquis, by the title of Marquis of Argyll. In the dis- 
turbances and civil war which soon afterwards followed, 
Argyll took, as before, an active part ; but circumstances 
occurred of a personal nature which mnde him throw up the 
commission which he held from the Estates as general of 
the army ; and in February, 1 646, he was sent over to Ire- 
land to bring home the Scots troops which had been di- 
rected thither to assist in repressing the turbulence of tho 
Catholics. He returned in May following ; and in tho 
month of July in the same year, when the king had sur- 
rendered himself to the Scottish army, Argyll went to 
Newcastle to pay his respects to him, and he was after- 
wards employed in the conference with the parliament of 
England on the articles presented by the Estates to the 
king. He took also a leading part in the installation of 
Charles II., on whose head he placed the crown at Scono 
on January 1, 1691. He submitted, however, to the sub- 
sequent usurpation of Cromwell, and under Richard sat in 
parliament for the county of Aberdeen. For these com- 
pliances he was at the Restoration indicted for high treason, 
and being convicted he was beheaded on Monday, May 
27, 1661. His attainder was Justly imputed to the enmity, 
and his precipitate execution to the impatience, of Middle- 
ton, who anxiously wished a gift of his titles and estate ; 
and it is nearly certain that the noble family of Huntley was 
saved from utter ruin only by these events : that family 
stood indebted to Argyll in a very large sum, and from 1653 
to 1661 Lord Lorn had actually his residence in Gordon 
castle. 

The lord we have now mentioned was Archibald, ninth 
Earl of Argyll, eldest son of the marquis, having been re- 
stored to the estate and title of Earl of Argyll in 1663. He 
shared also largely in the profits and preferments which fol- 
lowed on the king's restoration ; but having taken the Test 
of 1681 with this explanation, that he took it as far as it was 
consistent with itself and with the Protestant faith, he was 
accused by a bold and flagitious cabal of treason and leasing 
making, tried, and condemned. He made his escape from 
confinement, however, in the train of his step-daughter, 
Lady Sophia Lindsay, disguised as her page, and escaped 
to Holland. He afterwards returned, and, at the head of a 
considerable force, made a descent into Argyleshire; but 
being made prisoner, he was executed, on a single day's 
notice, on his former sentence. His own son, who had 
some time an allowance granted him out of his father's for- 
feited estates, offered to serve in the royal array against his 
father when he invaded Scotland previous to his execution. 
This son was Archibald, tenth Earl of Argyll, so acknow- 
ledged by parliament before the reversal of his father's at- 
tainder. He also sat in the Convention of 1689 as such ; 
and was one of the commissioners deputed by the Estates 
to offer the erown of Scotland to tho Prince of Orange, and 
to tender the coronation oath. The next year he was 
made a lord of the treasury , and in 1 694 an extraordinary 
lord of session. In 1696 he was appointed colonel of the 



Scots Horse Guards ; and afterwards raised a regiment of 
his own clan, which greatly distinguished itself in Flanders. 
On the 23rd June, 1701, he was created Duke of Argyll ; 
and dying in September, 1 703, was succeeded by his eldest 
son John, second Duke of Argyll, who was thereupon 
sworn of the king's privy councd, appointed captain of 
the Scots Horse Guards, and, though scarce twenty-flve 
years old, raised to the seat occupied by his father as an 
extraordinary lord of session. This last place, however, he 
not long afterwards resigned in favour of his brother, Archi- 
bald Campbell, then lord high treasurer of Scotland, who, 
in the end of 1706, was created Viscount and Earl of Ilav, 
for his services in furthering the Union with England. For 
the like services Argyll had, in 1 705, been created an Eng- 
lish peer, by the titles of Baron Chatham and Earl of Green- 
wich, His grace after this served four campaigns under 
the Duke of Marlborough in Flanders, where no rose to the 
rank of lieutenant-general, and honourably distinguished 
himself in the battles of Ramillies, Oudenard, and Mai- 
plaquet, and at the sieges of Ostend, Meenen, Lisle, Ghent, 
and Tournay. On the change of ministry in 1 7 1 0 he joined 
the court, and was appointed generalissimo in Spain ; and 
on the same occasion his brother, the Earl of Hay, was made 
lord justice-general of Scotland for life. On his Grace's re- 
turn from the continent ho changed his political party again, 
and was in consequence deprived of his government offices. 
When tho Hanover family attained the throne, he was ap- 

fiointed commander-in-chief of all the king's forces in Scot- 
and ; and in repressing the rebellion of 1715 behaved with 
great energy and decision. On the 13th April, 1719, he 
was advanced to the dignity of Duke of Greenwich. After 
several changes in the political world he retired from public 
life, and died on September 3, 1743, when, leaving no male 
issue, his English titles of Duke and Earl of Greenwich and 
Baron Chatham became extinct. His other titles passed to 
his brother already noticed, Archibald, Earl of llay, and 
third Duke of Argyll. By these two brothers, as has 
been well remarked, the views of a certain party in Scotland 
at the Union to perpetuate their authority over their coun- 
trymen were actually realized, the whole kingdom having 
become subject to them through the senility of the few 
members which Scotland long returned to parliament. The 
latter, indeed, had the affairs of Scotland so entirely at his 
disposal, that he obtained the appellation of King of Scot- 
land. He died on the 1 5th April, 1 76 1 , and, leaving no issue, 
his own immediate honours became extinct, while those of 
his familv descended to his cousin. 

CAMPBELLTOWN, a burgh and port in Argyleshire, 
near the southern extremity of the long narrow peninsula 
which, under the name of Cautirc or Kintyre, projects into 
the Irish channel. It stands on a loch or indentation of 
the coast, which forms an excellent harbour, about two 
miles long and one broad, with from six to thirteen fathoms 
water. Campbelltown is 65 miles due W. by S. from 
Glasgow. It was formerly a burgh of barony, and was 
created a royal burgh in 1 700. The town lies principally 
on the south-western side of the harbour ; but it is ex- 
tending round the head of the loch towards the north-eastern 
side. There are good quays, to which, if extended a few 
yards farther, ships of any burden might come with safety 
at all times of the tide on both sides of the harbour. The 
intercourse between Campbelltown and the mainland, par- 
ticularly with Glasgow and Ireland, has been much in- 
creased by steam navigation. 

The principal part of Campbelltown is built on the pro- 
perty of the duke of Argyle. The parliamentary boundary 
of the burgh is extensive, nnd comprehends a large quan- 
tity of land not built on, on both sides of the loch. In con- 
junction with Ayr, Irvine, Inverary, and Oban, Campbell- 
town returns one member to parliament. 

The chief trade is in whiskey. In 1 832 there were fifteen 
distilleries, which produced upwards of 60,000/. per annum 
to the excise. There are coal mines about four miles from 
the town, and a canal, by which the coal is conveyed. In 
addition to the trade in whiskey, considerable quantities of 
potatoes are exported, chiefly to Ireland. The principal 
imports are barley from Ireland, and coals from Glasgow 
and Ayrshire. The population of the burgh in 1831 was 
4,869. (.Boundary Reports.) 

CAMPEACHY, a town in the slate of Yucatan, which 
is ono of the members of the Mexican Union. It is situated 
on the W. coast of the peninsula of Yucatan, on that por- 
tion of the gulf of Mexico which is sometimes called the 
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Bay of Campeaehy , but mora appropriately the Bay of Vera 
Crux. The former name properly belongs to that smaller 
and open bay on which the town is built. Campeaehy is 
in 20° N. lat., and about 90° 30' W. long. Vessels cannot 
enter the mouth of the Rio S. Francisco, on which the town 
is built, but must remain in tho bay at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore. The town contains about 18,000 in- 
habitants, and is defended by a fort. Its exportation* con- 
sist of Campeachy-wood and wax. The wood is cut in 
several places, especially on the banks of the Rio Chara- 
potou, S. of the town ; and the wax is got from the wild 
bees without stings, which are common in the country to 
the east. 

CAMPER, PETER, was born at Leyden on the Uth 
of May, 1722. His father, Florent Camper, was a clergy- 
man, who numbered among his friends Boerhaave, 'sGrave- 
sande, Musschenbroeck, and Moor ; and it was in the so- 
ciety of these celebrated men that Camper spent much of 
his youth, and imbibed that lore of science and the line 
arts for which he was afterwards distinguished. He was 
instructed in drawing by Moor, and in geometry by La- 
bordes. On entering the university of Leyden he devoted 
himself with unwearied assiduity to the study of medicine, 
under Gaubius, Van Rooyen, the elder Albinus, and Trioen. 
Under these masters he soon rose to distinction ; and when 
he took his degree of doctor in philosophy and medicine in 
1 746, he published two dissertations, — the one ' De Visu,' 
the other ' De Oculi quibusdam partibus,' which have been 
much praised by Baldinger. In 1748 he visited London, 
where he associated with Mead, Pringle, and Pitcairn. and 
where his taste for natural history was awakened by the 
cabinets of Sir Hans Sloane and Collinson, and the collec- 
tions of Hill and Catesby. He spent nearly 12 months in 
England. On- his return he successively occupied the 
chairs of philosophy, anatomy, surgery, and medicine in 
the universities of Franeker, Amsterdam, and Groningen. 
When entering upon these professorships he delivered in- 
troductory lectures, which were remarkable for the compre- 
hensive knowledge which they evinced in physics, medicine, 
and anatomy, as well as for an uncommon talent of observa- 
tion. He obtained a prize from the Academy of Sciences in 
1772, and an accessit in 1776; a prize from the Academy 
of Dijon in 1779 ; from that of Lyons in 1773, and that of 
Toulouse in 1774; and from the societies of Haarlem and 
Edinburgh, and the academy of surgery. He was a mem- 
ber of the Academies of Berlin and Petersburgb, and of 
the Royal Societies of London and of Gottingen ; and in 
1 785 was made a foreign associate of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, being the only Dutchman, except Boer- 
haave, who bad attained that honour. He was also a mem- 
ber of the state-council of the United Provinces, and a 
deputy in the assembly of the States of the Province of 
Friesland. He died of a violent pleurisy on the 7th of 
April, 1789, in the 67th year of his age, leaving behind him 
the well-earned reputation not only of a distinguished ana- 
tomist and philosopher, but of an honest man. His works, 
or rather detached essays, are exceedingly numerous. 
Besides his ' Demonstrationes Anatoniino-pathologicse,' of 
which two parts only appeared, the one containing the 
structure and diseases of the human arm, the other the 
structure and diseases of the human pelvis, he published 
separate dissertations upon the following subjects: — on 
' the cause of hernia in new-born children ;' on ' the sense 
of hearing in fishes ;' on ' the physical education of chil- 
dren;' on 'inoculation for the small-pox;' on ' the origin 
and colour of negroes ;' on ' the signs of life and death in 
new-born children ;' on ' infanticide, with a project for the 
establishment of a foundling hospital ;' on ' the causes of 
infanticide and suicide ;' on ' the intromission of air into 
the lungs of new-born children ;' on 4 the operation of litho- 
tomy at two different times according to the celebrated 
Franco' (that is, on the first day the surgeon makes the in- 
cision into the bladder, the patient is then to be put to bed, 
and the extraction of the stone is deferred to the second, 
third, or fourth day) ; on ' ulcers in the urethra,' &c. ; on 
' the orang-outang and other kinds of apes ;' on ' cancers,' 
Aic. ; on ' lameness in infants ;' on ' lithotomy ;' on 1 the 
classification of fishes according to the system of Linn reus ;' 
and ou ' the fracture of the patella and olecranon.' He also 
presented the following memoirs to different societies : on 
' the callus of fractured bones ;' on ' the advantages and best 
methods of inoculating for the small-pox :' on ' the theory 
and treatment of chronic diseases of the lungs,' &c ; on 



' the construction of trusses, and the best method of tea 
pering steel for these instruments ;' on * the structure i 
the great bones of birds, and the manner in which aim* 
pheric air is introduced into them ;' on ' the cure of nlce.i, 
on * the characteristic marks of countenance in persons i 
different countries and ages,' which was afterwards p» 
lished by his son in 4 to. in 1791, and followed by a 
description of a method of delineating various sorts i 
heads with accuracy; on 'the discovery of the glaci 
in the interior of the sternum;' on 'contagious disease 
among cattle ;' on ' specific remedies ;' on * the eSta 
of air, sleep, &c. in the cure of surgical disorders;' 3 
' the nature, treatment, &c. of dropsy ;* on ' phytic* 
beauty;' on the question, 'Why is man exposed lo do 
diseases than other animals?' and on ' the fossil besa 
of unknown and rare animals.' In 1792 his son pa- 
lished a sequel to the work on the natural different* e 
features, &c. entitled ' Lectures of the late Peter Canspc 
on the manner of delineating the different emotions of m ii 
in the countenance,' &c. ; and in 1 803 a collection of ha 
works appeared at Paris in 3 vols, 8vo. with a folio atlas 'J 
plates under the title of ' CEuvres de Pierre Camper qa 
ont pour objet l'Histoire Naturelle, la Physiologie, et I'Ant- 
tomie Comparee.' His ' Icones Herniarum' was published 
at Frankfort by Soemmering, 1801, folio. Amonf the mot* 
prominent points in his works, we may mention his discovery 
of the presence of air in the bones of birds ; his demonstra- 
tion that the curvature of the urethra is greater in children 
than in adults ; his remarks on the variation of the facia) 
angle in different nations ; his account of Roenhuysen'. 
lever, used in the practice of midwifery; his dissertations: 
the best form for shoes; and his osteologies! investigation 
into lost races of animals. 

CAMPHOR is the stearopten, or one of the principle' 
arising from the separation of the volatile oil of two trees, 
the one, Cinnamomum Camphora (Nees v.Esenbeck), a dj- 
tive of Japan, China, and Cochin China; the other, Dipten- 
earpus Camphora, or Dryobalanops Camphora (Colebrooke), 
a native of Borneo and Sumatra. From these it is procured 
by different processes. It exists in every part, root, stem, 
branches, and leaves, of the first-mentioned tree, which is 
chopped into pieces sufficiently small to be thrown into iron 
vessels : these vessels are afterwards covered with earthen 
hoods, in which are placed rice-straw and rushes, heat be- 
ing subsequently gradually applied. The camphor is vola- 
tilized, ana afterwards condenses on the straws, rushes. &c. 
This, after being purified from the intermixture of straw, 
is found in commerce under the name of crude camphor. 
But it still retains many impurities, and on arrival in Eu- 
rope is refined, formerly exclusively at Venice, now also in 
England and Germany. 

From the Dipterocarpus Camphora it is not procured by ■ 
distillation, but exists in a solid form in the stem of the , 
tree. In that part of the stem which should be occupied by 
the pith it is found along with camphor-oil. When tapped or j 
opened while young nothing but oil flows, but in time a grest ■ 
quantity of this oil assumes the solid form, and is food j 
at intervals along the trunk in pieces a foot or a foot and t 
half long. The process of extracting the oil is effected by 
means of a Malay axe used to lay open the trunk at about 18 
inches from the ground, till near the heart, when a small 
incision is cautiously made, and the oil if present gushes 
out, and is received into bamboos and other vessels. If 
camphor is suspected to be present the tree is felled, cut 
into pieces about a fathom long, which are' then split, and the 
camphor is found in pieces of the length stated, and about 
the circumference of the human arm. A tree of moderate 
size may yield about 1 1 pounds, while a very large one 
may produce twice that quantity. The camphor so obtained 
is called Se Tantong or head camphor ; but Ibe wood which 
surrounds the camphor on being scraped yields an inferior 
sort, called belly and foot camphor. The camphor from this 
tree is much less volatile and transparent than from the 
former. 

The oil is much prized and used in the East, but is not 
sent to Europe. So much more is the Borneo and Sumatra 
camphor esteemed than the other, that, even in the markets 
of Japan, 200 pounds of the camphor of the latter country 
will be given in exchange for one pound of the former. The 
Bornean camphor is white like chalk, but has the same 
smell and taste as that of Japan. 

The process of refining consists in exposing the campoor 
in large ovens in flat glass baskets, along with a little eW 
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coal, caustic lima or chalk, during which the Sumatra cam- 
phor diffuses an odour like violets. Refined camphor is in 
round cakes, convex externally, concave internally* gene- 
rally with a hole in the centre, each weighing about two 
pounds : the cakes are wrapped in strong blue paper, and 
exported in vessels weighing about 500 pounds, containing 
250 or 251 cakes. 

Camphor is an organic substance of a peculiar kind, repre- 
senting the volatile oils in a solid state. It differs from them, 
however, not only in being solid at the ordinary temperature 
of the air, but in not being converted by the oxygen of the 
air into a resin. It is so volatile that on exposure to the air 
it is entirely volatilized, and leaves no residuum. It has an 
unctuous feel, possesses considerable tenacity, and is not 
easily powdered, without the addition of alcohol, tether, or 
oil : the Sumatra camphor however can be powdered with- 
out such aid. It is nearly insoluble in water (rcouiring 530 
parts for its solution), but very soluble in alcohol, the 
aethers, eupion, creosote, the empyreumatic, volatile and 
fixed oils. It is precipitated from most of its solutions, in an 
unchanged state, on the addition of water. Its specific gra- 
vity is 0.985 ; its ultimate composition is, according to Blan- 
ch et and Sell, 

Carbon . . . 79.28 
Hydrogen . . 10.34 
Oxygen . . . 10.37 

At 228° of Fahrenheit's thermometer it melts, at 400° i* 
boils ; it is easily ignited, burning with a bright flame and 
much smoke, but leaving no residuum. Its odour is strong 
and peculiar, its taste aromatic but bitterish, leaving behind 
it a feeling of coldness in the mouth. 

Camphor acts upon the animal frame, both in the state of 
vapour and in the solid state. Few insects can endure the 
pungent odour of camphor ; and in combination with 
strong acetic acid it acts as a powerful stimulant in cases 
of a disposition to fainting. When six 6r eight grains are 
received into a stomach in which there exists no increased 
sensibility, the person also not being in a state of excite- 
ment, the first effect is a feeling of burning and warmth, 
which gradually extends from the epigastrium over the 
whole body, occasionally accompanied with unpleasant feel- 
ings in the stomach, such as slight puin, eructations, &c. 
The pulse soon rises, becomes fuller and undulating ; the 
heat of the skin is gently increased, and a warm and gentle 
but-regular perspiration follows. All muscular actions take 
place with more ease; the nervous system in its whole range 
is roused and strengthened, and a feeling of general comfort 
pervades the whole frame. In from one to three hours this 
state abates, without leaving sleepiness, lassitude, or any 
unpleasantness behind. 

A larger dose, half a drachm or two scruples, causes a 
burning neat in the palate and stomach, with pain, dispo- 
sition to vomit, and great disturbance of the nervous system 
(the severity of which is determined by the amount of action 
on the stomach), giddiness, sense of constriction in the head, 
ringing of the ears, flickering of objects before the eyes, 
errors of vision, tremblings of the limbs, and impossibility of 
maintaining the erect posture, or of walking. During the 
continuation of this state, shiverings, with paleness of the 
skin and countenance, diminished warmth of skin, a slow, 
feeble, and contracted pulse, a laborious respiration, and 
threatenings of faintings or convulsions exist. When 
death results, the stomach is discovered to have been the 
Beat of violent inflammation. Camphor may therefore be 
regarded as a powerful stimulant, at first local, but after- 
wards extending to the brain, spinal chord, and ganglionic 
system. 

It is used in the low or sinking stage of almost all fevers, 
particularly where the nervous system is much depressed. 
At an earlier stage of the same disease, along with anti- 
monials or opium, it often has a very beneficial effect on the 
skin, promoting regular and warm perspiration. It has also 
been used along with nitrate of potassa during the interval 
of an intermittent fever, to prevent a return of the pa- 
roxysm. In exanthematous fevers, such as small-pox, 
• measles, scarlet fever, &c, it is often very serviceable during 
the eruptive stage, when the eruption does not come out 
freely, from want of sufficient nervous energy. In such 
circumstances, along with serpentaria, it is superior to any 
other means. 

In chronic nervous diseases, such as cramps, tendency to 
convulsions of certain kinds, epilepsy, St. Vitus' dance, and 



similar disorders, ft is often a valuable agent or vehicle for 
other remedies. Its external application as a rubefacient, 
in esses of cramps and neuralgic pains, is often of great 
service. 

In many cases of irritability of the urinary organs it is 
useful. 

It is administered either in powder, in which case it 
must be minutely divided and mixed with other sub- 
stances, or in aqueous solution (a very feeble preparation, 
though it possesses the odour), or alcoholic solution. When 
it is dissolved in oil, it forms a useful application to joints 
and other parts suffering from chronio rheumatic pains. 

The use of camphor in the form of vapour from a bag* 
carried round the neck, as a prophylactic during the preva- 
lence of epidemic fevers, is hurtful. It produces depression 
of the nervous power, muscular debility, difficulty of respira- 
tion, and favours the very action of the morbific agent which 
it was intended to prevent. Its employment even in mu- 
seums to protect the objects from insects, and among clothes 
to ward off moths, is injurious, if much be volatilized and 
diffused through the apartments. 

Camphor exists in several plants and trees besides those 
above mentioned ; and a substance resembling camphor, and 
generally considered to be such, can be procured from many 
plants. .It is in most cases, however, a hydrate of volatile 
oil, such as the Coumarin or odorous principle of the Tonka 
bean, Helenin from the Inula Helenium. An artificial cam- 
phor may be prepared by the mutual action of hydro chloric 
acid gas and oil of turpentine : it is white, possesses a cam- 
phor-like odour, is soluble in alcohol, &c 

CAMPHOR-TREE. [Lauracka, and Diptkrocar- 
pcs.] 

CAMPHOR-OIL. a substance obtained in Borneo and 
Sumatra, from the dryobalanops camphors. It is supposed 
to be camphor in an imperfect state of formation. 

CAMPHORIC ACID. This acid is obtained by heat- 
ing camphor in a retort, with seven times its weight of nitric 
acid of sp. gr. 1 *25 ; the acid which distils into the receuer 
is to be returned to the retort, until nitric oxide cea*cs to be 
evolved. In this operation no carbonic acid is formed. 
During the cooling of the contents of the retort, cam- 
phoric acid crystallizes, which is to be purified by repented 
solution in boiling water and by crystallization. This 
acid is sometimes in small scales, and at others in needle- 
formed crystals. It is colourless; its taste is at first 
weak, but is afterwards acid, and finally hitter. At usual 
temperatures it is inodorous, but when gently heated, it ex- 
hales a smell of camphor, which eventually becomes pene- 
trating and acrid. At about 100° Fahrenheit it vaporizes, 
and at 145° it fuses into a colourless fluid, which crystallizes 
on cooling. At a higher temperature, a portion of the arid 
sublimes unchanged : the moss becomes gradually deeper 
coloured, swells, yields empyreumatic oil and a small quan- 
tity of empyreumatic water, and charcoal is left ; the pro- 
ducts of distillation contain, however, camphoric acid to the 
last. 

One hundred parts of water at 202" dissolve 12 parts of 
camphoric acid, and at 56*, 1*13 parts. It is much more 
soluble in alcohol, 100 parts taking up 121 at 144°. of which 
about 110 remain in solution on cooling. It is also soluble 
in aether ; and hot oil of turpentine also dissolves it, but the 
greater part crystallizes on cooling. 

According to Liebig, camphoric acid is composed of 
Five equivalents of oxygen » 60 "0000 36*82 
Fifteen „ hydrogen *= 9*3597 6 '89 
Ten „ carbon 76*4370 56*29 

100 

Camphoric acid unites with salifiable bases to form salts 
called camphoratet. Not one of them is applied to any 
purpose whatever. Those which are soluble have almost all 
of them an aromatic bitter taste ; the aqueous solutions are 
decomposed by the stronger acids, and they all burn and 
are decomposed by heat. 

CA'MPO FO'RMIO, a village four miles S.W.of odine, 
in the Venetian province of Friuli, on the high road to Tie- 
viso and Venice. It is celebrated for the treaty of peace 
concluded here, 17th October, 1797, between General Bona- 
parte, in the name of the French republic, and Count Co* 
bentzel and General Meerfeld, the Austrian plenipoten- 
tiaries. By that treaty the emperor of Austria resigned 
Lombardy and Flanders, and received the Venetian States 
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M a compensation. During the negotiations Bonaparte t 
head-quarters were at Passerlano, a few miles from Campo 
Forraio, near the banks of the Tagliamento. [BonxpartbJ 
CAMPOMA'NES. COUNT PEDRO RODRIGUEZ, 
a distinguished Spanish civilian and statesman of the 18th 
century. In 1765 he was appointed fiscal advocate to the 
royal council of Castile, and was made afterwards minister 
of state. He was a friend of Aranda, and took part in the 
expulsion of the Jesuits by that minister. [Aranda.] He 
laboured zealously to rouse the industry of Spain from its 
state of torpor, and wrote several good works on the educa- 
tion of the people, and especially of the artizans. Under the 
ministry of Florida Blanca, Campomanes was removed from 
the council, and lived afterwards in retirement until his 
death which took place towards the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. He was director of the Spanish academy of 
history, one of the few useful learned institutions of Spain, 
and was also a member of the Academy of Belles Lettres of 
Paris, and of the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 
His principal works are : ' ArUiguidad Maritima de la Re- 
publics de Cartago.' with a translation of the ' Periplus of 
Hanno,' illustrated by copious notes, <Jto. Madrid, J 756. 
* Discurso sobre el Fomento de la Industria Popular, 8vo. Ma- 
drid, 1774. * Discurso sobre la Educacion Popular de los Ar- 
tesanos, y su Fomento,' 8vo. Madrid, 1 775. In this last trea- 
tise he combated the idea, then general in Spain and most 
other countries of the continent, that mechanical professions 
were in their nature low and abject. Ho contended that they 
were considered as such because they were kept in a state 
of depression and degradation through the ignorance and 
indolence of those who exercised them in a slovenly man- 
ner. ' Let the mechanical arts be improved and ennobled 
by the assistance of education and scientific knowledge ; 
let the artizans raise themselves by their skill, industry, 
and conduct, and the prejudice against the mechanical pro- 
fessions will give way. These propositions of Campomanes 
appear now self-evident, but in his time, and especially in 
Spain, they sounded like a paradox, and it required a con- 
siderable degree of moral courage to assert them. As a 
continuation of the same subject, Campomanes wrote, 
' Apendice a la Educacion Popular,' 4 vols. 8vo. Madrid, 
1776—7. The first volume treats of the origin and decay 
of industry in Spain during the 17th century, with nume- 
rous quotations from writers of that age, and contains much 
interesting statistical and historical information on the in- 
ternal state of Spain in that obscure period. The second 
volume treats of the means of encouraging and improving 
manufactures, and quotes the various royal decrees, ordi- 
nances, and privileges, issued at different times for that 
object, though apparently to little purpose- The third vo 
lumo treats of the laws concerning the' artizans, and espe- 
cially of the municipal and corporate regulations, with 
extracts from foreign authors, especially French, on the 
manner of conducting various branches of manufactures. 
The fourth volume contains eight ' discursos' or disserta- 
tions on the public economy of Spain, by Francisco Mar- 
tinez de Mala, a friar from Granada who lived about the 
middle of the 17ih century, and whose writings had fallen 
into oblivion, and are not even mentioned by Nicolao An- 
tonio in his ' Bibliotheca Nova.' They are interesting, con- 
sidering the time in which they were written. Campomanes 
adds' his own notes to them. Campomanes wrote also an 
historical dissertation on the order of the Templars, and a 
treatise on the mortmain property possessed by convents and 
other ecclesiastical bodies, in which he expressed opinions 
which drew upon him the hostility of several powerful dig- 
nitaries of the church, a;.d probably contributed to his 
removal from office. 

CAMPONTIA, a genus of marine annelides, separated 
by Dr. Johnston, and described by him in the 3rd vol. of 
the • Zoological Journal,' p. 325. In tho 8th vol. of the 
' Magaiine of Natural History,' p. 17», where a figure and 
enlarged description of the animal are given. Dr. Johnston 
says, ' When I first described this animal, its close resem- 
blance to some caterpillar's was particularly mentioned, but 
the suspicion of its being actually a larva did not ocour to 
roe : for I believed it to be an established fact among ento- 
mologists that no insect passed its preparatory stages in 
»ea-wuter. I have been informed, however, that Mr. Mac 
Leay, and no higher authority can be given, has proved that 
the worm in question is the larva probably of some dipte- 
rous fly ; and if this opinion is correct (which its anatomy 
strongly confirms), then it will follow that at least one larva 



naturally lives and undergoes its changes m tbe sea ; a w 
elusion which, I tWnk, is one of some importance and , 
variance with our present notions. Our campontia em 
forniis may be found at all seasons, at the root* of sea-vet 
and corallines, in pools left by the recess of tne tide. Tfc 
very specimens before me were procured by myself, a fti 
days ago, in parts to which no fresh-water could nave accts 
and which are covered to the depth of several feet K\xn 
tide, for they are near low-water mark." 

CA'MPSI A (Lepelelier and Serville), a genus of eoJ«y- 1 
terous insects, of the section Heteromera, sub-sectioo Sas- 
clytra (Latrtille), and family Helopidse. Generic chiac 
ters:— Head broad; antenna with the five terminal jati 
slightly serrated ; body elongate. [Hku>pid-*.J 

CAMPSIE HILLS, in Scotland, extend between 
lower courses of the rivers Forth and Clyde, in a gee** 
direction from E.N.E. to S.S.W. They occupy the miirr 
portion of the county of Stirling and the S.E. part of tfcit 
of Dumbarton. More than one-third of Stirlingshire o 
covered with the Carapsic and the valleys belonging to tone, 
but only a small part of Dumbartonshire. 

The Campsie Hills are not connected with any rnountws 
range of Scotland. To the S. of them extends the vUit 
through the N. portion of which the Forth and Clyde Canai 
runs ; and at their most western extremity they are sepa- 
rated from the hills of Renfrewshire, which lenninsUe E. of 
Port Glasgow, by the wide and deep bed of the Clyde. 
They are separated from the mountains skirthw tb* Ywnks 
of Loch Lomond on tho \V. by the valley of the L*\en. 
The mountains S.E. of Ben Lomond also are detached f rem 
them. From Buchanan, near Loch Lomond, a plain, with 
an average width of four or five miles, extends to the bank* 
of the Forth, at Kippen. This plain, in its highest part* 
is hardly more than 200 feet above the sea. Farther E. 
the valley of the Forth divides the Campsie Hills from & j 
high summits in Perthshire and the 8. extremity of tie , 
OchiU Hills. • ! 

The rock on which the Castle of Dumbarton stands, ela* 
to the Clyde, is the most S.W. extremity of the range j uni 
the rock of Stirling Castle is its most N.E. point. At 
nearly an equal distance from both these rocks are the 
Campsie Fells, the highest portion of the system, whieb 
rise to more than 1500 feet above the sea. In these hills 
tho sources of the Carron, the Endrick, and the Glazert are 
interlocked. From this point the Campsie Fells btaneh off 
VV. and E., and continue about twelve miles in each direc- 
tion, ending on the \V. near Killearu. On the E. the range 
divides into two ridges, which enclose the valley of the Du- 
ron, till both terminate somewhat more than one mile abute 
Denny. The southern ridge is the higher, and rises is 
some points to 1350 foet; the northern, which is much 
lower, separates the valley of the Carron from the W> 
about the sources of the Bannockburn. 

Where the sources of the Endrick and Carron are inter- 
locked, a ridge branches off in a N.E. direction, and conti- 
nues to the banks of the Forth, at Touch, a distance of 
about ten miles. The rocks of Craigforlh and Stirliuf may 
be considered as belonging to it and constituting its extre- 
mity. This ridge, which is called Dundaff Hills, occupies 
in width as much space as the Campsie Fells, but its height 
hardly ever reaches 1000 feet 

At the source of the Glazert another ridge of high 
branches off from the Campsie Hills, which for four or 8" 
miles runs S.W., but then declines to the W., in which di- 
rection it continues for about ten miles, till it termm*t* s 
about a mile from the banks of the Leven, opposite Bonbill. 
These heights, which are called the Kilpatrick Hills, ate. 
much lower than the Campsie Fells and the Dundaff Hills, 
and hardly ever attain more than 700 feet. They occupy a 
considerable space, sending off offsets to the S. aim N. 
These offsets advance southward to the road leading from 
Dumbarton to Glasgow, where Chapel Hill and D»duoUer 
Hill are situated. The rock of Dumbarton is the most W. 
extremity, and on the other side of the Clvde, opposite it, 
begin the Renfrew Hills. On the N., the outsets of the 
Kilpatrick Hills advance to a short distance from Kilmar- 
nock, near the mouth of the Endrick.' 

The descent of the Campsie Hills to the N. is everywhere 
gentle, and often terminates in moors; on the S. their de- 
clivity towards the plain is steep, and the streams are full of 
rapids and falls. The valleys within the range ore rather 
narrow, rarely exceeding half a mile in width, except where 
they approach the open country which enclose? the Camp- 
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aie Hills. Coal is found in tome places. (.Sinclair's Sla- 
ttalical Account of Scotland.) ' ' 

CAMPTO'CERUS (Dejean), a genus of wood-feeding 
coleopterous insects (section XylopMgi, Latreille). Tech- 
nical characters :— Antenn* not inserted close to the eyes, 
gatrioulated in the males, and furnished externally with lone 
naira. TXylopraoi.] 

C AMPTODO'NTUS (Dejean), a genus of coleopterous 
i n sects, of the family Scaritidte, closely allied to Oxyotomut ; 
from which genus however the present is distinguished by 
the species having the labial palpi shorter than the external 
maxillary : antenna) with the basal joint scarcely longer 
than the two following joints taken together. [8cariti dx ] 
CAMPUS MA'RTIUS, the name of a district outside 
the walls of antient Rome, between the Quirinal and 
Pincian Mounts and the Tiber. It is chiefly level ground, 
and little higher than the river. It was originally called 
Campus Tiberinus, but having come into the possession of 
Tarquinius Superbus, it was, after the expulsion of that 
king, consecrated to the god Mara, and became a suburban 
pluca of resort for the citizens, for whose diversion gardens, 
shady walks, a race-course, a naumachia, theatres, &c., 
were successively constructed. The election of the consuls 
and other magistrates was held in the Campus Martins in 
the time of Cicero, and much of the canvassing took place 
there. Under Aurelian, the walls of the city having been 
extended, the Campus Martius became inclosed within their 
boundary. It was included in the region called Circus 
Flaminius. The nnme of Cumpo Marzo is now applied to 
one of the 14 Uioni or districts of modern Rome, which 
forms the northern part of the old Campus Martius, be- 
. tween the Pincian Mount and the Tiber, and includes the 
fine entrance into the city by the Porta del Popolo and that 
part of the Corso nearest to it, the Piazza di Spagna, where 
most foreigners reside, the Villa Medici, and the new gardens 
on the Pincian Mount, the port or quay of Ripetta, the palace 
Borghese, and the amphitheatre of Corea, which is used for 
bulJ-flghts and flre-works, and which is built on the ruins of 
the mausoleum of Augustus. This district is the most 
bustling and lively, and one of the healthiest in Rome. 

The name of Campo Marzo is also retained to denote a 
place in another district of the town, near Piazza Navona, 
where the palace Braschi and Pasquin's bust are, and which 
formed part of the antient Campus Martius. *- 

CAMPYLOMY'ZA (Wiedeman), a genus of dipterous 
insects, of the family Tipulidar. Generic characters: — 
Proboscis curved; antenna filiform, fourteen-jointed, two 
basal joints tolerably thick, the remaining short, cylindrical, 
and covered with fine hairs; body short; femora elongated ; 
wings hairy, with one marginal cell, and three posterior 
cells, the first and second divided by an indistinct nervure. 

The species of this genus are all extremely minute, and 
found on the leaves of trees. 

C. bicolor is less than one-twelfth of an inch in length, 
of a blackish colour, with the edges of the abdominal seg- 
ments pale ; legs pale yellow. This species, and threo or 
four others inhabit this countrv. 
CAMPYLO'PTERUS. [Humminq Birds.] 
CA'MPYLUS (Fischer), a genus of coleopterous insects, 
of the family Elateridee. The species of this genus are 
distinguished by their having the hinder part of the bead 
free, or not sunk into the thorax as far as the eyes, as is 
usually the case in this tribe. The eyes are globular and 
projecting: the antenna? are rather long, obscurely pecti- 
nated, and inserted close to the eyes beneath a projecting 
frontal ridge ; thorax narrow ; elytra much elongated, and 
somewhat linear, 

C. ditpar, a common insect in this country, is found on 
the leaves of trees, and on nettles and other plants. It is 
nearly half an inch long, and of an ochreous colour, with the 
under part of the body more or less black : sometimes the 
posterior part of the head, the disc of the thorax and elytra, 
and the femora are black. 

About six ot seven species of this genus have been dis- 
covered, most of which are European. The above-described 
species is the only one known to inhabit England. 

CAMUS. We insert this article principally to make the 
distinction between several mathematicians of this name. 

1. Francois Joseph des Camus, born 1672, died 1732, 
author of * Traite des Forces mouvantes,' 1722, and editor 
of Varianon's Mechanics, 1723. He died in England, 
whither he had come in search of employment 
& Charles Etienne Louis Camus, born 1699, died 1768, 



was the companion of Clairaut. Lemonnier and MaupertuU. 
in the measurement of the meridian in Lapland, author of 
the ' Hydraulique/'Cour. de MatWraat^ue,/ and a hsl of 
works which maybe found in Hutton's Dictionary He 
was also concerned in the verification of Picard's deeree 
1757. ' 

3. Nicholas le Camus des Mezieres, born 1721, died 1789 
author of various works on architecture, his profession. ' 

CAMWOOD (German, Kammholz ; French, Bois de 
Cham ; Portuguese, Pau Gabab), a red dye-wood, the 
colouring matter of which is similar to that of Nicaragua or 
peach^wood. It is used with alum and tartar as a mordant. 
It does not afford more than a third part of the colouring 
matter yielded by an equal quantity of Brazil wood. It is 
used likewise by turners for making knife-handles, and by 
cabinet-makers for ornamental knobs to furniture. The 

Greatest part of the camwood imported into Europe is 
rought from Sierra Leone : the quantity imported into this 
country from that colony in 1832 was 83S tons: and in 
1833, 917 tons: its value is about 22/. per ton. The duty 
on importation was reduced from 15*. to 5*. per ton in 1832, 

firevious to which the importations did not average 400 tons 
n the year. 
CANAAN. [Palbstins.J 

CANADA, divided into Lower and Upper Canada, is 
the most important British settlement on the continent of 
America. Its southern extremity is Point Pelee, or South 
Foreland, which extends to the S. of 42° S. lat. (near 82' 70/ 
W. long.) No boundary having yet been fixed between 
Canada and the British possessions to the S. and W. of 
Hudson" s Bay, it is impossible to assign its extent towards 
the N. It is however usual to consider all the countries 
north of the great lakes, which are drained by the rivers 
that fall into the St. Lawrence, as belonging to Canada ; 
while those drained by the rivers falling into the Atlantic, 
or Hudson's^Bay, are considered as portions of other divi- 
sions of the British possessions. Conformably to this no- 
tion, the most northern point of Canada lies between 59' 
and 53° N. lat, at some distance N. of the Lake of Manl- 
couagan, near 65" W. long. The most E. point is Cape 
Gaspe, S.W. of the island of Anticosti, 64° 15' W. long.; 
and the most W. extremity may be considered to be Fort 
William, on Lake Superior, or rather Goose Lake, which is 
situated at some distance from that establishment to the 
W.S.W., in 90° 20' W. long. 

Canada borders, on the W., N., and for the most part also 
on the E., on other British territories, and in these directions 
its boundary line is generally undetermined. On the S., 
and partly on the E., it is bounded by the United States of 
North America, the boundary being formed by a line 
drawn through the lakes Superior, Huron, Eric, and On- 
tario, and the passages which unite these lakes to one 
another. From the E. extremity of Lake Ontario, the 
boundary follows the course of the St. Lawrence, or as it is 
here called Cataraqui, till it is cut by the parallel of 45°. 
It then runs E. along this parallel, and across Lake Champ- 
lain, to near the sources of the Connecticut River, between 
71° and 72' W. long.; and here It follows in a winding 
line the course of the mountains, which separate the water- 
courses falling into the St Lawrence and St. John River 
from those that by a southerly course run through the 
state of Maine. The boundary line thus described ter- 
minates at Mars Hill, 46° 30' N. lat., and 67° 10' W. long. ; 
but the United States claim a considerable tract to the N. 
of this boundary line. The meridian of 67° SO' W. long, 
divides Canada from the British colony of New Brunswick 
till it meets the River Ristigouche, whose course separates 
both countries to its mouth in Chaleurs Bay., 

The average breadth of Canada from S. to N. is about 
300 miles, and the length from Lake Superior to the Island 
of Anticosti about 1000. This gives an area of about 
300,000 square miles, or the whew of France and about 
one-third more ; twice the surface of the British island and 
one-half more. This calculation is somewhat at variance 
with the statement that Upper Canada contains about 
90,000 square miles; Lower Canada, 205,863; and the 
St. Lawrence River with its aastuary, 52 500 : total surface, 
348.363. 

Nearly the whole of Canada is situated within the basin 
of the St. Lawrence River. All the tract to the N. of the 
lakes and of the river belongs to it, sad also about one-third 
of that to the 8. ef the river. The ether two-thirds S. of 
the river include the countries drained by the upper course 
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of the St. John River and its tributaries, which form the dis- 
trict claimed by the United States. 

The N. boundary of the basin of the St Lawrence coin- 
cides with the N. boundary of Canada, but on the S„it ex- 
tends to a considerable distance into the United States of 
America, running from the W. extremity of Lake Superior 
to the most southern point of Lake Michigan, by a line de- 
scribing a curve towards the point where both lakes ap- 
proach nearest one another. From the most S. point of 
Lake Michigan it runs E.S.E. to the sources of the river 
Maumee, which empties itself into the most W. corner of 
Lake Erie: it then turns E.N.E. towards Lake Erie, and 
runs parallel to it at an average distance of 1 5 or 25 miles. 
So far the elevated land forming the margin of the basin of 
the river seems, to be from 1000 to 1200 fret above the level 
of the sea. At the E. extremity of Lake Erie the range 
' forming the boundary-line turns due E., and runs parallel 
to Lake Ontario ; but here the distance from the lake varies 
from 60 to 70 miles,«nd the average elevation of the coun- 
try is estimated at rather more than 1400 feet above the sea. 
This range, which up to 75° W. long, continues in that 
direction. E. of that meridian turns to the S. and joins the 
Catskill Mountains on the banks of the Hudson (near 42° 
N. lat.). Between the most N.E. extremity of this ridge of 
high land and another ridge which begins near 74° W . long, 
and 43* 20' N. lat. on the 8. shores of Lake St. George, the 
edge of the basin of the St. Lawrence is not formed by a 
ridire, but by a nearly flat country, which is not more tlian 
5u0 feet above the level of the sea. Through this break 
the Great Erie canal in the State of York has been cut. 
[New York.] From the S. corner of Lake St. George the 
edge of the St. Lawrence basin runs first N. by E., but 
having approached to the distance of 70 miles from the banks 
of the river, it turns N.E., and runs parallel to its course up 
to 70 s 20' W. long., where it follows the mountain-ridge 
which extends from the origin of St John's River northward 
till it approaches within 20 miles of the St. Lawrence. This 
distance it maintains on an average up to Cape Ror.ier, at 
the mouth of the wide sestuary of the river. The high land 
forming the edge of its basin east of Lake George is pro- 
bably never less than 1500 feet above the level of tide- 
water. 

The whole basin of the St. Lawrence is calculated bv 
Darby to contain 537,000 square miles, of which 

The upper basin, or that of Lake Superior, con- 
tains .... 90,000 

The middle basin, terminating at the great falls 

of the Niagara .... 100,000 

The lower basin, to the month of the St. Law- 

Mnc « ..... 287,000 

„ , 537,000 
Of this area, about 149,000 square miles are covered with 
water, not including in the calculation the smaller lakes, 
and taking into the account only the five larger and the 
St. Lawrence, with its wide •stuary. 
Lake Superior covers . .' . 43,000 so. m. 

Lake Huron l 6f jnn 

Lake Michigan .... 13,500 
LakeEne . . ■ . . i 0i900 

Lake Ontario 12,600 

River St. Lawrence, and its wide sestuary 52,500 

149,000 

According to this calculation, there remain 386,000 
square miles, of which about 270,000 square miles belong 
to Canada, and 98,000 square miles are included in the 
United States of America. 

Lake Superior, the true source of the St Lawrence, is 
the greatest fresh-water lake on the globe, measuring on a 
curved line drawn through the centre more than 400 miles 
in length; its extreme breadth is 175 miles, and its cir- 
cumference, following the sinuosities of the coast, about 
1740 miles. Its surface, according to a rough calculation, 
is above 43.000 square miles, or about 7000 miles less than 
England. Its surface is 627 feet above the tide water in the 
Atlantic ; but its greatest depth descends below it, beine 
702 feet When its surface is agitated by storms it re- 
sembles the ocean. It is subject to a considerable rise at 
the time of the spring-freshes, especially after a rigorous 
winter. The heights which enclose its basin are at some 
places 50 or even 70 miles distant in other* they approach 
posr and form the ve7 margin of the Jake. The river* 



which fall into it are not long, hut they amount to upwa 
of 50 of some size, and several are broad at tbetr moot 
In general they are not navigable, or only for a thort 4 
tance, as they descend in their short course from hei^i 
which are from 500 to 614 feet above the lake. The I 
Louis, which enters at the extreme S.W. angle, is t 
channel of communication with the Upper 2Vf ississipp; : • 
rises 551 feet above the lake. Along its N. sham ;» 
rocks are from 300 to 1500 feet high, and would renders 
navigation dangerous during a gale but for t be numersj 
small islands near the entrance of inlets an<i bays, in viri 
vessels find shelter. The country is dreary, and t*s»t 
without trees or vegetation ; the climate is cold, and «tel- 
and esculent plants exceedingly scarce. Along tht 5 
shore of the lake extends a low sandy beach, intersex 
with rocks of limestone, rising 100 feet above the sarftnf 
the water. The navigation is dangerous in this part, ow. 
to there being no bay on the whole extent of the &st 
Islands only occur along the N. shore and towards each <s- 
treraity of the lake. The largest called Isle Royal, is si ; 
to be 100 miles in length by 40 in breadth, but on «• 
maps it has not half these dimensions. The waters sti- 
mulated in Lake Superior are carried off by a river isjiw 
at its most eastern angle, called St. Mary's River or Stras 
About 12 or 15 miles from the lake it forms the rapids oc 
St. Mary, which are produced by a great mass of m%ta 
forcing its way through a confined channel The rapjr/s 
are nearly two miles long, and have altogether a fall of 
22J feet perpendicular height. Canoes sometimes venture 
to descend the rapids, but they are generally avoided V 
a portage about two miles long, which connects the i* 
vigable parts of the river. As far as the falls the river nas 
E., but below them it turns to the S.E., and dividing it; 
several channels encloses numerous islands, of vrhich 
most considerable arc Sugar Island, St. Joseph, and Dmr 
mond ; the two former belong to Canada, and the latter 1 ? 
the United States. This part of the river is navigable h 
boats and .'ailing-vessels of .'ix feet draught. Above li« 
Inland of Drunimond the river widens, and soon entfli 
Lake Huron, after a course of above 40 miles, in vhiaii 
falls 32 feet, the rapids included. 

Lake Huron is only second to Lake Superior in extent, 
its greatest length in a curved line between St. Afjrr'» 
Strait and its outlet being above 240 miles. From S- to S. 
it is 185 miles. Its extreme breadth, which hes nearly 
W.N.W. and E.S.K. is about 220 miles ; its circuit exceed* 
1000 miles. The surface is 505 feet above high water in 
the Atlantic; and its 'greatest depth exceeds 450 feet. It 
is divided into two unequal portions by a series of ishnis, 
called Manitoulin Islands, and by a peninsula, called C»W» 
Head. The Manitoulin Islands liegin on the E. of Dram- 
mond's Island in the very mouth of St. Marv's River, sad 
extend E. with an inclination to the S. for lit) miles. On* 
of them, Great Manitoulin, is upwards of seventy-two mile* 
long, and varies in breadth from three to twenty-three mile, 
being singularly indented by inlets and coves/wbich gi« it 
a very irregular and broken outline. Its name is dem'raf 
from the language of the Indians, who consider it as lb* 
dwelling of the Great Spirit, or ' Manitou.' These islwaAs 
are divided from Cape Hurd, the northern extremity of 'he 
peninsula of Cabot's Head, by a strait about ten mite* 
wide, which contains a few small rocky islands. Cabot's 
Head projects from the S. shores of the lake, about fiftr 
miles into the lake, with an average width of twelve m**- 
That portion of the lake, which is thus separated from its 
main body, is called Georgian Bay, and measures in lent?" 
from the most S. point of Natawa*auga Bay to St. Man's 
Strait about 225 miles. Its S. portion E. of Cabot's Head 
has an average width of fifty miles, and lies S.S.E. and 
N.N.AV. ; hut between the Manitoulin Islands and the ; N. 
shores of the lake it does not exceed seven or eight miles, 
and sometimes contracts to three. At NatawasaneaBay 
the shores are high, but the lake is free from rocks, Farther 
N. the shores are much indented, and fringed by a mul- 
titude of small islands and rocks. The main l>ody of Late 
Huron contains very few islands, and is generally of great 
depth. The shores of Lake Huron, opposite the Mani- 
toulin Islands, are elevated and broken, especially betweeft 
8,< ' an d 82" W. long., where there is a bold ridge of hill', 
railed Cloche Mountains, extending about forty miles alouft 
the coast, and exhibiting distinctly three or four elentw 
summits. Farther to the S.E., clay cliffs, rolled stones, 
abrupt rocks, and woody slopes of various elevations, fre» 
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10 to 80 or 1 00 feet, constitute the shores as far as Cabot's 
lead. This peninsula exhibits nearly the same character; 
»ut tl\e country above these heights is supposed to be of 
excellent quality. From Cabot's Head to the outlet of the 
alee, the shores are in general low, or of very moderate 
weight. The W. shores of the lake do not rise to a great 
height, and form nearly in the middle a deep and wide 
inlet, Saginaw Bay, wliich is sixty miles long by twenty 
(ride. Among the rivers falling into Lake Huron three 
are remarkable — the Francis, the outlet of Lake Nipissing, 
the Muskoka, the outlet of the lake of that name, and the 
Severn, which issues from Lake Simcoe. 

At its N.W. extremity this lake is united to Lake Mi- 
chigan by the strait of Machillimakinac, which is only six 
miles long and eight wide. Lake Michigan is nearly 300 
miles long, with an average width of seventy-five, and very 
deep. Its form is elliptical and regular, except a break in 
its W. coast, which forms the Green Bay, and is said to 
extend 100 miles parallel to the lake, and' another inferior 
t»y on the opposite side, called Grand Traverse Bay. Its 
shores are everywhere of a moderate height. This lake is 
entirely surrounded by the territories of the United States. 

The river St. Clair issues from the S. point of Lake 
Huron, and runs thirty miles between moderately high 
hanks, till it expands into Lake St. Clair, which is ' 
about thirty miles in diameter, and shallow, but has suffi- 
cient depth in its channel to admit steam-boats and 
schooners ; and the same is the case with the river St. Clair. 
The shores of the lake are low and level ; and it receives 
from the E. two considerable rivers, the Great Bear River 
or Creek, and the Thames. Issuing from the S.W. angle 
of Lake St. Clair, the river is called Detroit. It first runs 
W., and then bends in a regular curve about due S. to its 
influx into Lake Erie. Its length is twenty-nine miles, 
and it is navigable for such vessels as are employed upon 
the lakes, being from seven to eight feet deep. At Am- 
herstburgh, near its mouth, is an excellent harbour. The 
banks of the river are moderately elevated : the fall be- 
tween Lake Huron and Lake Erie is thirty feet. 

Lake Erie is 265 miles long, and 63} broad at its centre: 
its circumference is computed at 658 miles ; and its surface 
is 665 feet above sea. U» greatest depth is about 100 feet, 
with a rocky bottom. The navigation on this lake has ra- 
pidly increased since the Great Erie Canal in the State of 
New York and the Welland Canal in Canada have been 
formed ; but several circumstances combine to render it 
tedious and dangerous. A constant, and when calm, a very 
perceptible current runs down the lake, which, added to the 
prevalence of S.W. winds, retards the progress of vessels 
which are proceeding. W. ; and their course is rendered still 
more intricate by several elongated points which stretch 
from the N. shore into the lake. The most conspicuous 
are Point Pelee or South Foreland, Point aux Pins or 
Landguard, Long Point or North Foreland, and Point 
Abino. There is also a want of deep harbours, especially 
on the low and level northern shores. The S. shores be- 
longing to the United States are also in general low, except 
between Cleaveland and the mouth of the river Huron, 
where the cliffs rise almost perpendicularly nearly sixty feet 
above the water-level. This shore has some harbours for 
small vessels, such as the mouth of the Cattaraugus, Pres- 
qu'ile, and the bays of Sandusky and Miamee. The small 
islands at the W. end of the lake have also in some places 
good anchorage and shelter for small vessels ; and on Cun- 
ningham's Island, which belongs to the United States, 
there is a fine harbour called Put-in-Bay, which has twelve 
feet of water, and is well sheltered. The basin of this lake 
does not receive any great river, except at its W. and E. 
extremities. At its W. end it receives the Detroit and the 
Miamee, which flow in the territories of the United States ; 
and at its B. end the Ouse or Grand River, whose mouth 
makes the best harbour on the N. shore. 

The waters of Lake Erie descend to Ontario by the Nia- 
gara River, which commences at the extreme N.E. point of 
Lake Erie, and runs thirty-three miles and a half, measured 
along its course, in a general direction from S. to N. Its 
breadth varies from half a mile to one mile and more. It 
divides several times into two branches, including some 
islands ; of which the largest, Grand Isle, belonging to New 
York, contains 11,200 acres. Below this island the river is 
above one mile wide, and turns to the W., in which direc- 
tion it flows to the Great Falls, three miles and a half dis- 
tant. These cataracts are twenty miles from the beginning 



of the river. In this distance its waters fall sixty-six feat, 
of which they descend fifty-one feet in the space of the half 
mile immediately above the falls, so that the river is navi- 
gable to "the village of Chippewa. The Great Falls are 
formed where the nver suddenly turns to the N.N.E. Above 
the falls the banks of the river are very little elevated above 
the water's edge; but below the falls the current flows 
rapidly in a bed several hundred feet deep, and walled in on 
both sides by perpendicular rocks. The cataract consists of 
two falls, divided from one another by a small island, called 
Goat Island. The fall on the Araericnn side is 162 feet 
high, and 375 yards wide. The fall on the Canadian side 
is 700 yards wide, and 149 feet high. The face of Goat 
Island measures 330 yards. The whole breadth of the 
river at this point is 1405 yards. Five miles lower down is 
a very strong eddy, called the Whirlpool ; and five miles 
below it, the river emerges from the rock-bound chasm, 
and flows in a deep and gentle current between banks 
of moderate elevation. At some very remote period, the 
falls were probably much farther to the N., between the 
villages of Queenstown and Lewistown, but the rocks have 
gradually given way to the continual friction of the rapid 
current, and receded to their present situation. As more 
than one-third of the Niagara is not navigable, the naviga- 
tion of Erie and Ontario has been united by the Welland 
Canal. 

Lake Ontario extends nearly W. and E. in an elliptical 
shape, measuring in length 172 miles, and in extreme 
width nearly sixty : its circuit is stated to be 467 miles ; the 
depth varies from three to fifty fathoms, except in the centre, 
where it sinks to 100 fathoms. Its surface is 234 feet above 
the tide-water in the Atlantic. Its shores round the W. 
end are of moderate height, but they rise higher E. of the 
town of York, where they assume a lofty character, but 
subside gradually as they approach the peninsula of Prince 
Edward. The remainder of the Canada side up to the be- 
ginning of the river Cataraqui is low, and in many places 
marshy. The southern shores are, in general, ldw or very 
little elevated, and are destitute of harbours, except at the 
E. end of the lake, where there is a good harbour at 
Sockets. The Canadian shores have in this respect the 
advantage, possessing two excellent harbours for vessels of 
a middling size at York and Kingston : the Bay of Quint6 
also affords at several places excellent anchorage. Two 
large rivers fall into the lake from the S., the Genessee and 
the Oswego or Onondaga : on the northern side the Trent 
falls into the Bay of Quint£. There are some small islands 
at the E. extremity : the largest is Wolfe Island, opposite 
Kingston, at the efflux of the Cataraqui or St. Lawrence, 
by which two channels ore formed leading to the river: 
the northern channel is called the Kingston Channel, and 
the S. tho Carleton Channel. ' 

The St Lawrence Issues from Lake Ontario by the 
two channels which surround Wolfe Island, but in tbis 
part it has not the name of St. Lawrence, which is properly 
only applied to its course below Montreal, that above Mohi 
treat being called Cataraqui The part of the river imme- 
diately below Wolfo Island has the appearance of a lake, 
from two to ten miles wide, with a very gentle current. It 
is studded with a multitude of small islands varying greatly 
in extent, shnpe, and appearance, whence it is called the 
Lake of the Thousand Islands. The number of these 
islands is 1692. The lake extends to about 40 miles from 
Lake Ontario, when the channel gradually becomes nar- 
rower and the current imperceptibly increases, but con- 
tinues gentle down to Fort Wellington. Some miles below 
this place a series of rapids commences, which is almost 
uninterrupted to the head of Lake St.. Francis, immediately 
below 45° N. lat The greatest impediments to navigation 
occur between Johnston and Cornwall, where the river in 
39 miles falls 75 feet, and very violent rapids are formed 
by the heavy volume of the waters. It is however navi- 
gated by boats of from six to fifteen tons, and six years' ago 
it was stated that 10,000 tons were employed in this 
navigation. 

. The lakes of St. Francis and St. Louis, which follow, are 
only expansions of the river. The former is 25 miles long 
by 5} where widest. Lake St. Louis, which is formed by the 
junction of the Uttawas or Ottawa river with the Cataraqui, 
.is 1 2 miles long and six broad at its greatest width. Between 
them he the Cascades, where the great volume of water is 
impetuously pushed towards some rocks, and repelled by 
them, so that large round waves are formed, which produce 
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an asritatten in the watm resembling that of the most 
furious tempest. To avoid this dangeroua place a small 
canul has been made across a point of land near La Buts- 
son, 5«o yards lona;, and furnished with the necessary 
locks -, it is called the Military Canal. At the junction of 
the Ottawa and Lake St. Louis there are four considerable 
islands formed bv the different channels of the river, Mon- 
treal. Isle Jesus.' Bizarre, and Perrot, of which Montreal, 
the largest, contains the town of Montreal. The principal 
channel runs between the island of Montreal and the S. 
bank, drat due E. and afterwards nearly due N. Where 
it turns to the N. there is a beautiful rapid, called Sault St. 
Louis, which is very dangerous and almost impassable for 
boats and vessels, on account of the great rapidity of the 
current. A canal has been cut through the S. E. part of 
the island of Montreal, which is rather more than eight 
miles long, extending from the village of Upper Chine to 
Montreal. This canal, called La Chine, is 48 feet wide at 
the surface, 28 at the botiom, and 5 feet deep. The Sault 
St. Louis is the last considerable impediment in the navi- 
gation of the St. Lawrence. 

Though Montreal is S80 miles from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, vessels of 600 tons get up to it with very little diffi- 
culty. Below Montreal the width of the river varies from 
three to lour miles till it expands into Lake St. Peter, which 
is 2"> miles long, and abovo nine miles wide. Groups of 
island-; cover about nine milea of its surface at its upper 
•ltd, and farther down shoals stretch from both banks, which 
•re low, far into the lake, so that only a narrow passage 
from 12 to 18 feet deep is left in the middle. About 10 
miles from the lower end of this lake, the St. Lawrence is 
joined by the river St. Mauriee, near the town of Three 
Rivers, where the tides are sometimes perceptible, though 
thov are generally not much felt for several miles farther 
down. Three Rivers is 432 miles from the head of the 
island of Anticosti. 

Richelieu Rapid, the last in the St. Lawrence, occurs 52 
miles bel >w the Three Rivers. The bed of the river is here 
so much contracted and obstructed by rocks that it leaves 
enlv a very narrow channel, in which at ebb tide a rapid is 
formed that cannot b» passed without great care. But when 
the ocean swell is at its height the rapid disappears, as the 
tides rise here from 13 to 20 feet. At Quebec the river is 
only 1314 yards wide, hut it soon expands considerably, and 
continues increasing in breadth till it enters tbo Gulf. At 
the mouth of the river Saguenay it is 13 miles across, and 
at Cape dee Monts or Mom Pelee 25 miles ; but here the 
N. bank trends suddenly almost N., so that at the seven 
islands both banks are 73 miles apart. The distance be- 
tween Cape Rosiere and Mingan settlement on the Labrador 
ahore is very near 103 miles. This may be considered as 
the embouchure of the St. Lawrence. Its waters begin to 
be brackish 21 miles below Quebec, and they are perfectly 
■alt at Kamouraska, 73 miles lower down. Several islands 
occur in the lower and wider course of the river, of which 
the largest is the island of Orleans, about 10 miles below 
Quebec, which is about 18 miles long, S wide, and well 
cultivated. At the mouth of the river is the large island of 
Anticosti. 

If we consider Lake Superior as the true source of the 
8t. Lawrence, the course of the river is between 600 and 700 
miles shorter than that of the Mississippi, as the following 
table shows :— 
Lake Superior, along a curved line drawn through 

its centra .... 400 
Straits of St. Mary . . 40 
Lake Huron, also along • curved line through its 

centre ..... J40 
Rivet St Clair . . . .30 

Lake St. Clair .... 30 
Detroit Ri>er . . . .29 

• Laue Erie ..... 230 

• River Niagara . . .33 
Lake Ontario . . . 155 
Si. Lawrence, up to Cape Roziere . . 692 

1839 

The upper branches of the rivers falling into the great 
lakes or the St. Lawrence are said to be divided from tho>« 
fitllinsr into Hudson's Bay by the chain called the Land's 
Heights, but we are little acquainted with that part of the 
country, anil it is not improbable that it may turn out that 
uo such chain exists, and that here, as in other parts of 



Noith America, the rivers have their origin to lakes 
lie in a plain of a nearly level surface, and sue situated 
nearly the same elevation above the level of the 

That part of Canada to the N. of the great* lakes and 
river St. Lawrence may be divided into three eeetieas. 
most western comprehends the country of Lake So: 
and the N. shores of Lake Huron, and is divided 
farther E. by the range of mountains called La Cloche, 
commence .opposite the E. extremity of Grand 
Island, and extend farther N. than they have be 
This part of Canada is very little known, «ud 
European settlement, except • few establishments tar 
fur-trade. It seems to be a table-land of eonsadarafcfs 
vation. the surface of which is often slightly brakes 
covered with small hills, but in other parts spreads 
extensive levels. It is full of small lakes, and is t rarer 
a great number of small rivers ; in seme places it is cows' 
with extensive swamps. Being generally well woo de d us' 
probably fertile. 

The middle section extends from the La Cloche mm- 
tains E. to the Ottawa, and comprehends all the cousins 
W. of that river, and also the peninsula which lies berate 
the lakes Huron, Ontario, ana Erie, and terminates at tic 
rivers St. Clair and Detroit. It embraces, consequent!/ 
the whole of what is now called Upper CsmA. and t 
small portion of Lower Canada. The surfcee of tbn section 
comprises a table- land of a somewhat uneven anrfttce, two 
extensive terraces, and a level plain. 

The table-land comprehends the northern part of th» 
country, and about half of the whole ; its southern edge a 
marked on the W. by the rise in the country between Lata 
Simcoe and Muskoka. This acclivity cenrtouc-s castnitf 
at a distance of about 20 miles S. ef 44' S. /at., and m? 
be considered as -terminating a little B. of the morulas i 
77°. A line running due N. near this meridian separate 
it from the country farther E. From the shores of tat 
Georgian Bay the country rises rapidly to a eoostdenf* 
height; that portion of the table-land E. of Lake Hum a 
750 feet above the lake, and 1344 feet above the sea. Tia 
height, or one somewhat lower, may be considered as the 
average elevation of the table-land. * Its surface is probablj 
not very irregular, except towards the banks of tbe On***, 
where it is broken by extensive valleys, running ptrtlld to 
the river, and considerably depressed below the surface of 
the table- land. About the middle of this elevated country 
is a depression which contains numerous lakes, united by 
two rivers, of which one called Neaswabio runs N. and after- 
wards E. and joins the Ottawa, and the other, called Mus- 
koka, runs first S. and then W. : and after having travanW 
the Trading Lake and Lake Muskoka. and formed nerf 
rapids, empties itself into the Georgian Bay. Toward* A» 
N.W. boundary is Lake Nipissing, which is above it k&* 
in diameter, and is 730 feet above the sea. From its 3> 
extremity issues a river called Francis, which forms severs! 
rapids before it enters Lake Huron. As far as this table- 
land has been explored it appears to be generally etnrtJ 
with forests of hard wood, and to have a fertile sod. ft ■ 
still entirely in possession of the native tribes, among *bi& 
the Mississagua are the most numerous. 

The Ottawa, which bounds this country on the E., taef 
from Lake Temiscaming, but its remotest branches rise 
nearly loo miles beyond that lake.' Its upper coarse is 
only visited by traders in fur and timber. The first JSw - 
pean settlement is at Lake Allumettes, not far ftwn the 
place where the Nesswabic enters the lake. In this part tbs 
Ottawa, divided into two channels, surrounds an island, 
called Black River Island, which is about 15 miles long, 
by an average breadth of fbur. Tbo npper course of ti>i* 
river consists only or a series of lakes, connected by short 
channels, which always exhibit rapids or falls, ftrtberdown 
is the Grand Calumet Island, which is about 40 miles loop, 
and 7 miles in its greatest width. Both the channels which 
enclose it ore full of rapids. At the lake Des Chats <&« 
Ottawa is joined by the Madawaska, which descends from 
the table-land by a course of about 100 miles." Lake 
Chnudiire is 18 miles long, with an extreme bresdth o( 
3 miles : at the lower end of this lake commence the (sui 
called Chaudidres, or kettles, from their form, the prinrif* 1 
of which is 60 feet high. Below these falls the Ottawa if 
navigable for steam-boats to Grenville, a distance of srxtj 
miles ; and in this part of its course the bank* of the river, 
which so far are generally high, subside so much that uw 
adjacent country is inundated in spring and autumn *» 
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cars* than » mil*. At Grenville in the rapid called Lang 
ault. At Point Fortune the Ottawa gradually begins to 
ipanri into a lake, called Lake Two Mountains, which 
ins the St. Lawrence where it forms the lake St. Louis, 
jove Montreal. To avoid the rapids between Grenville 
;i<l the Lake Two Mountains some cuts have been made 
L»n<; the river on its N. bank, which are called Grenville 
'anal : they have the same dimensions as the canal La 
• hine. Thus the Ottawa is navigated up to Bytown and 
ic Chaudicre Falls, a distance of above 100 miles. The 
;urse of the Ottawa- from Lake Temiscaming to Lake Two 
I >untn\ns is about 350 miles. 

The country bounded by the lower course of the Ottawa 
ncl the Cataraqui rises with gentle acclivities in the form 
f terraces from the banks of both rivers. In the E. dis- 
tricts the highest land extends at no great distance from the 
7tUaroqui ; but N. of the Lake of the Thousand Islands it 
urns to the W., and continues in that direction till it joins 
he table-land, near 77° W. long. This ridge is probably 
lot more than 700 feet above the sea: it is lowest at iis 
western extremity, where it occupies a greater space, and 
encloses a number of lakes, the greatest of which are the 
Rideau and Mississippi lakes. Some portions of this 
country are marshy, but in general the soil is fertile, and 
agriculture is rapidly advancing.. 

The comparatively small elevation of the western districts 
has suggested the formation of a canal between Lake On- 
tario and the Ottawa. This canal is called the Rideau 
Canal, from its passing through the lake of that name: it 
is 135 miles long, beginning at Kingston on the shores of 
Lake Ontario, and terminating at the foot of the Chaudiere 
Falls. Lake Rideau, which is about 24 miles long, and 
<"• miles wide on an average, is the' summit-level of the canal, 
from which it descends 283 feet to the Ottawa river, and 
1 54 feat to Lake Ontario. On the N. side of Rideau Lake 
uro 30 locks, and on the S. side 17. The locks are 142 
feet in length, by 33 in width, the depth being 5 feet, so 
that sloops and steam-boats from 100 to 125 tons can 
navigate the canal. 

The country between the table-land and Lake Ontario 
forms two distinct terraces, which extend from E. to W. : 
they are divided from one another by a ridge of hills, which 
begin between 77° aiid 78° W. long., near the W. end of 
the Bay of Quinte, about 8 or 9 miles from the shores of 
Lake Ontario, and run W. nearly in a straight line, under 
the parallel of 44°. As they proceed farther W. they are 
further from the lake, so that opposite the town of York the 
plain along the shores of the lake is 24 miles wide, and 
where the ridge terminates, near 80° W. lat., it is still 
wider. Between this ridge and the S. edge of the table- 
land is the upper terrace, which is much larger. At 
the E. extremity it extends to the shores of the Bay of 
Quinte, and farther W. the southern range remains always 
about 50 miles distant from the S. edge of the table-land ; 
its length is about 150 miles. Both terraces are divided 
from the low plain, which extends farther W. between 
the lakes Of Huron and Erie, by a ridge of hills which 
begins on the N. on the shores of Natawasauga Bay, and 
rttns S. to the W. end of Lake Ontario, where it forms the 
Burlington Heights, and continues along the shores of Bur- 
lington Bay, and the S. side of Lake Ontario, at a distance 
not exceeding from 4 to 8 miles. Near Queen's-town it 
reaches the Niagara river, where it forms the great falls. 
It continues in an E. direction through the State of New 
York to Lockport, where it is about 1 2 miles from Lake Erie. 
It afterwards crosses the Great Erie Canal, runs parallel to 
it, and subsides at Rochester, on the Genessee river. 

The northern and larger of the terraces seems to rise 
gradually from E. to W. In its western district is Lake 
' Simcoe, whose surface covers 300 square miles, and is at 
least 100 feet above Lake Huron, and 468 above Lake 
Ontario. From its N. shore issues a considerable river, 
called tbe Severn, which empties itself into an inlet of Lake 
Huron, called Gloucester Bay. The country between Lake 
Simcoe and Balsam Lake, which lies farther E., probably 
rite* nearly 800 feet above the level of the sea. Balsam 
Lake receives a river which descends in a S.W. direction 
from the table-land, but is very little known. The lake 
may be considered as the source of the river Trent, which 
running E. unites the Lakes Sturgeon, Pidgeon, Shemong, 
Shibauticon, and Trout, all of which lie on the northern 
border of the terrace, and extend several miles from S. 
to N. Issuing from Trout Lake, tbe river runs with many 
windings S, and reaches Rice Lake by a bold bend to 



the E. This lake, which is 25 miles long, and from 4 to 5 
miles wide, lies S.W. and N E., and onlv 14 miles from 
Lake Ontario. The Trout leaves tbe lake at its N.E. ex- 
tremity. and continues in thai direction for about 30 miles, 
when it turns E.. and soon afterwards S.W. It changes 
again its course to the E-, and afterwards to the S.. till it 
falls into the Bay of Quinte. It is stated that this rixer i* 
navigable for boats in all its extent, which is somewhat 
surprising, as its source is more than 450 feet above its 
mouth, and its course in a straight line fulls short of 100 
miles, and measured along its windings cannot exceed 
300 miles. The execution of the projected watcr-co:a- 
munication between the lakes Ontario and Huron, by 
means of this river and Lake Simcoe, is rendered ditlicult 
by the numerous rapids of the Severn. 

The Bay of Quinti, into which the Trent falls, is only a 
long, irregular, and winding lake, divided from Ontario by 
the peninsula of Prince Edward. Its length, measured 
along its windings, is near 50 miles, and its breadth varies* 
from 6 to 12. The isthmus by which it is divided from the 
lake, is, at its W. extremity, only 3 furlongs wide. The 
peninsula of Prince Edward is indented on every side by 
numerous small bays and coves, offering anchorage and 
shelter for such vessels as navigate the lakes. 

The soil of the upper terrace, so far as it is known, is fertile, 
and contains very few sterile tracts, except several swamps 
of moderate extent. The whole is still covered with wood 
and high forest trees, tho European settlements being few, 
and at great distances from one another. Iron ore is abun- 
dant, and begins to be worked. 

The southern and more narrow terrace, which terminate* 
in rather a high shore on Lake Ontario, ond extends be- 
tween the peninsula of Prince Edward and Darlington, it 
rather level, and in general extremely fertile, with the excep- 
tion of a sandy plain between Ontario and Rice Lake : to 
the W.of Darlington the soil along the lake is of an inferior 
quality. Though the number of European settlements : jt 
rather considerable in this district, at least in comparison 
with those farther N. and W., by far the larger portion of 
its surface is still covered with wood. 

The plain of Upper Canada comprenends the penin- 
sula which extends between the Lakes Erie and Huron, 
nearly in the form of an equilateral triangle, whoso base is 
formed by a line drawn from Fort Erie, on the inlet of the 
river Niagara, to Cape Hurd, tbe N. extremity of Cabot's 
Head, a distance of 21 6 miles. Another line, cutting it at - 
a right angle and striking Detroit river at Amherstburg,- 
is about 195 miles long. All this tract, which contains about 
20,000 square miles, is level, or slightly undulating, except 
on its E. side, where it borders on the hills which separate 
it from the terraces. About the sources of the Thames in- 
deed it appears to contain some rising ground, tho upper 
plain of which is a kind of swamp or moor. The whole 
tract is an alluvial soil of great fertility, containing neither 
stones nor gravel. Most of it is covered with large forests 
of maple, beech, oak, basswood, ash, elm, hickory, walinut, 
butternut, chestnut, cherry, birch, cedar, and pine. In the 
midst of these woods, and sometimes on the banks of the 
rivers, there are prairies, or natural meadows, of no great 
extent, generally covering only a few thousand acres, and 
containing on them small clumps of lofty pines, white oak, 
and poplar, scattered here and there. The largest of these 
prairies are in the neighbourhood of Long Point and the . 
rivers Thames and Ouse. 

The largest river of this plain is the Thames, whose 
sources are in the great swamp which occupies the centre of 
the country. Its upper course is N. and S , as far as Lon- 
don, whence its general direction is S.W. It discharge* 
itself into Lake St. Clair, after a winding course of nearly 
1 50 miles. It is navigable for vessels as far as Chatham, 
15 miles from its mouth, and for boats nea-ly to it* source ; 
but it has a bar at its entrance. 

The Ouse, or Grand River, rises in the hills S. of Natawa- 
sauga bay, about 30 miles from it, and runs with a very wind- 
ing course, first about 75 or 80 miles S. and then nearly the 
same distance S.E. till it falls into Lake Erie at Sherbrooke. 
It has more water than the Thames, and is 900 yards wide 
at its mouth, but the bar across its entrance has only eight 
feet of water on it. Nevertheless it forms one of tho best 
harbour* on the N. shore of Lake Erie. Tbe river is navi- 
gable about 25 miles from its mouth for schooners, and con- 
siderably farther up for large boats. . w „„ K . _ 

The Welland, or Chippeway. which nses Wn« the W. 
end of Lake Ontario and the bonk* of th* Ow*v run* fi, » n 4 
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falls into the river Niagara, nearly three miles above the 
Meat falls. For more than 25 miles from its mouth its 
depth varies between 9 and 1 5 feet. It has given its name 
to the canal which unites the Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

The Welland canal begins in the Ouse, about two miles 
above its mouth, and crosses an extensive marsh, called 
Weintteet marsh ; it is then raised by seven locks to the level 
of Welland river, in whose bed it continues for 10 miles. It 
then descends by 32 locks in succession, from the sammit of 
the Queenstown heights to their base. The canal is 42 
miles long, 16 between the Ouse and Welland, 10 along the 
Welland, and 16 from this river to Lake Ontario. It is 56 
feet wide at the surface, 26 at the bottom, and 84 feet deep. 
The chambers of the locks are 100 feet in length by 22 in 
breadth, so that vessels of 125 tons can pass through, which 
is above the average tonnage of the tradingvessels on the 
lakes. The canal raav also be entered by the rivers Niagara 
and Chippeway, the Niagara being navigable to the mouth 
of the Chippeway. 

Lower Canada comprehends, on the N. of the St. Law- 
rence river, the countries E. and N. of the Ottawa, with a 
small district lying E. of its mouth, and on the S. those ex- 
tending from the parallel of 45° to Cape Gaspl. We 
shall first describe the country N. of the St. Lawrence, 

About 30 miles below Quebec is Cape Torment, in the 
neighbourhood of which a mountain rises to the height of 
1890 feet above the sea. A line drawn from this point at 
right angles to the river divides the northern countries into 
two portions, which are different in features and character. 

Between the mouth of the Ottawa and Cape Torment 
the banks of the St Lawrence are low, or of very moderate 
elevation, as far as Richelieu Rapid, 52 miles below Three 
Rivers , but from this point they begin to rise and assume a 
bold character, which continues increasing to Cape Dia- 
mond, on which Quebec stands, and still more towards Cape 
Torment. Where the banks are low, the adjacent country 
from 5 to 15 miles inland is level, or rises gradually to 
slightly elevated terraces. Beyond this level the country 
rises in moderate hills with gentle slopes : the width of this 
tract varies as the range of hills behind it approaches nearer 
or recedes farther. This range begins on the banks of the 
Ottawa near Grenvillc and runs nearly parallel to the St. 
Lawrence in a N.E. direction, leaving between it and the 
bunks of the St. Lawrence a tract from 20 to 40 miles wide. 
In the parallel of Quebec it turns E.and covers the country 
about that town with numerous hills, which are divided 
from-one another by fine valleys. Thus the country assumes 
a different aspect in those districts where the banks of the 
river begin to be high and bold. The soil of this tract along 
the river is generally good, but there are some districts 
where it is of inferior quality, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Three Rivers. It is said however that it improves 
farther inland, and of late years settlements have been 
formed at greater distances from the banks of the St. Law- 
rence. This country, though comparatively thinly inhabited, 
is more populous than Upper Canada. 

The country behind the range of mountains has only 
been explored along the course of a few rivers. It appears 
to contain very few tracts fit for agriculture in the narrow 
river valleys. The intervening spaces are occupied by 
ranges of high and bare rocks which contain numerous 
small lakes and swamps. The trees which cover a part of 
its surface do not exhibit a vigorous vegetation. 

The larger rivers have their origin to the W. of the moun- 
tain-range, break through it, and fall into the St. Lawrence. 
Those which join it to the S. of the Richelieu Rapid are na- 
vigable for 20 miles and upwards from their mouth, but are 
obstructed by rapids and cataracts higher up. The rivers 
which discharge themselves into the St. Lawrence N. of 
Richelieu Rapid are too rapid to bo navigated ; thev are 
used in the spring to float down the timber to the mills" situ- 
ated near their mouth. This is particularly the case in the 
country about Quebec, which is considerably elevated above 
the level of the St. Lawrence. 

The largest of these rivers is the St. Maurice, whose upper 
branches rise far in the interior behind the mountain-raiige 
They are three in number and each of them passes throulh 
a cousKleraWe number of large lakes. They unite near 48° 
N. lat, from which point the river runs in a S.E. direction 
with numerous bends to its mouth near Three Rivers, a 
course of above 150 miles. It is navigable to La Tuque, 
•bout 100 miles from its mouth, but there are some rapids 
which must be avoided by short portages. The depth of 
this river is inconsiderable. y 



The country extending N JS. from Cane Torment ia aim 
entirely unknown, except the valley of the river Sasroem 
The coast has a forbidding appearance. From Cape T< 
ment the ridge continues unbroken, except by the beds 
rivers and rivulets, until it lowers 15 or 18 miles below d 
mouth of the Saguenay. It rises from the water-edge rt. 
a steep ascent to an average height of 30O or 400 and u 
some places 2000 feet Farther down it subsides in ap- 
proaching the Bergeron nes, and sinks to a. moderate e» 
vation at Portneuf, about 40 miles below the mouth ff&t 
Saguenay. But towards Pointe des Moots tbe banki r*e 
again, and continue at a great elevation to the boundart 4. 
Labrador. The interior is only known by th«s intonation 
obtained from the natives, who describe it as consists; 
of rocky cliffs and rugged hills of inconsiderable elevates, 
dispersed over barren plains, and with thick forests stucVM 
with crooked and stunted pines, birch, firs, and cedar. 
Small lakes and swamps abound over the whole trmeL. 

The Saguenay issues from Lake St. John, which 
about 540 square miles and receives several large river* ti 
which the Wiatshuan and the Assuapmoussoin are theme* 
considerable, but their course is very imperfectly knows. 
Around Lake St. John arc some tracts of cultivable Jand. 
Two rivers issue from the E. part of tbe lake, called the 
Grande and Petite Discharge, and* unite after a course of 
about 40 or 50 miles, formiug an Uland 38 mSea long 
with an average breadth of 1 7. After (heir junction tbe 
river is called Saguenay, and runs nearly luO niftes Vo its 
mouth near Tadoussac. This river is bounded by batiks of 
great elevation, formed of rocks rising from 200 to 1000 f«et 
in height. Its current is very quick, though its depth is 
great : it is navigable for vessels of any size for about 7t 
miles to Ha-ha Bay, which is a good harbour. Tbe tide 
ascends to the union of the two Discharges, and rises aboot 
15 feet. The mass of water which is brought down by its 
river excites the surprise of e\ery one who sees it- 

Iu the south section of Lower Canada there is i 
mountain-range at the sources of the Connecticut river, os 
the boundary line between Canada and the United States, 
which runs in an E.N.E. direction to the origin of tbe St 
John river. Here it divides into two chains . one runs nearly 
due E. and divides the waters falling into St. John from (bote 
flowing to the Kennebec and Penobscot in Maine, and ter- 
minates at a short distance from the banks of the St John 
river with Mars' Hill. The other ridge runs tiearlj due 
N. till it approaches the St. Lawrence river within about 
20 miles. It then turns N.E. and continues in that direc- 
tion parallel to the river, its rocky heights often advancing 
to the very edge of the water. Its width up to GV W. bog. 
may be about 20 miles, but to tbe E. of Lake TemiscousU 
it grows wider till it occupies nearly the whole of tbepenie- 
sula of Gaspe, towards its termination in the capes Rorien 
and Gaspe. By these mountain-ranges the country is di- 
vided into three regions, one lying to the W. of the moss- 
tain-range which runs N., and the second forming the nar- 
row tract along the St. Lawrence, and the third 
bending the basin of the St. John river. 

The western districts of the first region form an 
level plain, on which, at considerable distances, a fc* 
isolated mountains rise abruptly above the surface. The 
summit of Rourille Hill is 1 100 feet above tbe level of the 
St. Lawrence. This Hat country extends almost to the river 
M. rrancis. But toward the S. the surface begins toswefl 
gradually into ridges, becomes progressively more hilly, till 
u assumes a mountainous character towards the lakes of 
Memphrarauj-og and St. Francis. The districts E. of St 
rrancis river have a hilly and broken surface of moderate 
elevation. The banks of the St. Lawrence arc low. and 
partly marshy, especially so on the shores of Lake St. Peter; 
but lower down they gradually begin to ris*. and at the 
mouth of the Chaudicre they arc high and buld. and con- 
tinue so to Point Levy, opposite Quebec. The western 
level districts have the best soil in Lower Canada, from 
which wheat is exported to Great Britain. This is pro- 
bably the most populous and best cultivated part of Canstla. 
Between the St. rrancis and the Chaudicre, the soil varies 
very much m fertility, and large portions of it are still 
covered with forests. The course of the rivers which drain 
this country is less broken and rapid than on the north side 
ot tbe St. Lawrence, and most of them may be navigated 
by boats and canoes, though in several of them the navi 

Sition is interrupted by rapids. The most important are 
eChambly, St Francis, and Chaudicre. 
The Chambly, also called Richelieu, St. John, St Louis. 
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iid Sorel, the largest of the fivers of Lower Canada 
liich fall into the St. Lawrence from the S., rises in .Lake 
'eorse, in New York, which lake is united by a short passage 
> Lake Champlain. Issuing from Lake Champlain, the 
'harably is a wide river, but it grows gradually narrower as 
. proceeds N., so that at Us mouth it is only 250 yards 
road, while near Lake Champlain its width exceeds 1000 
arils. The upper course is rather violent, and at some 
laces broken by rapids ; lower down, its current is regular 
nd gentle. It is navigable for decked vessels 12 or 14 
liles from its mouth, and to Lake Champlain for boats and 
anocs. From St. John there is a ship navigation to the 
awns on Lake Champlain. By this river the produce of 
art of the state of New York contiguous to Lake Cham- 
lain is brought to Montreal. At the mouth is the town of 
Villiam Henry, or Sorei. The course of the Chambly in 
,'anada is above 80 miles. 

The St. Francis rises in the lake of St. Francis, which is 
ibout 18 or 20 miles long, and very irregular in breadth. 
Die river issues from its W. side, and runs about 70 miles 
5 W., where it turns to the N.W., and soon afterwards unites 
viih the river Magog, flowing from Lake Meunphramagog. 
[t continues its course N.W. to its junction with the 
st? Lawrence, a distance of nearly 80 miles. The number 
>f rapids and falls render the navigation of this river diffi- 
cult and laborious ; yet the trade upon it is considerable. 

The Chaudieru rises in the lake of Meganlic, N.E. of the 
sources of the Connecticut, and Hows about half of its 
course N., and the other half N.N.W. It is not navigable, 
swing to the rapids and falls following one another in quick 
succession. About four miles from its mouth are the cele- 
brated Cbaudiere Falls, which are 130 feet high, the breadth 
of the river not being more than as many feet. Few falls 
can be compared with these for. picturesque beauty. The 
course of the river amounts to more than 1 00 miles. 

The country along the St. Lawrence, below the mouth of 
the Chaudiere, rises from the banks of the river in irregular 
ridges, with generally a steep ascent, and attains a consi- 
derable elevation at the distance of 10, 15, and 20 miles 
from the river. It then forms a sort of table-land, which 
descends gently towards the river St. John. Though en- 
tirely covered with high hills and mountains, it is neither 
to bold nor so mountainous as the country on the opposite 
bank of the St. Lawrence. The high bants of the St. Law- 
rence coutinue E. of Poiut Levy, but they soon begin to 
lower, and for some extent arc of moderate elevation. At 
St. Anne they begin to rise in isolated cliffs of considerable 
height, and continue so to Karoournska and St. Andrew's, 
r urthcr down there is, close to the river, a steep ascent, 
varying between 150 and 200 feet: and this elevation is 
still considerably increased opposite Hie Island. From this 
part to Cape Roziere it maintains nearly the same height 
and character, except at a few places, where the rivers 
descend from the adjacent mountains. It is not improbable 
that the Spaniards, who are known to have visited the St. 
Lawrence before the English and French, on observing the 
high banks between which the St. Lawrence rolls its waters 
to the ocean, in their astonishment may have compared it 
with a chasm or ravine, and hence called it Canada. 

A very small part of this country is fit for cultivation, 
though in some of the valleys formed by the small rivers 
which descend to the St. Lawrence there is a good soil. In 
some tracts there are large forests, but the number of timber- 
trees is comparatively small, except in a few of the larger 
valleys. The population of this country is inconsiderable. 

The peninsula of Gaspc, extending between the mouth 
of St. Lawrence and the Bay of Chaleurs, was formerly 
thought to be traversed in the middle by a range of moun- 
tains terminating at Cape Roziere ; but it has been found to 
contain an elevated valley, skirted by two ranges of hir.'t 
lulls, which extend at a short distance from the St Law- 
rence and the Risligouche river and the Bay of Chaleurs. 
In the valley there is a series of lakes, which send out 
rivers, that cut the ranges and fall into the St. Lawrence 
or the Bay of Chaleurs. The settlements in this country 
arc few and situated along the Bay of Chaleurs, the banks 
of the St. Lawrence being nearly uninhabited. The inha- 
bitants gain their livelihood by fishing and cultivating a 
few spots. 

That portion of Lower Canada which does not lie within 
the basin of the St. Lawrence river, but is drained by the 
St. John and its tributaries, is in its lowest parts probably 
several hundred feet above the level of the sea. Its surface 
i> very uneven, consisting of a continual succession of ridges, 



mountains, and steep ascents, valleys, and low tracts along 
the rivers. The most elevated districts are contiguous to 
the boundary-line of Maine, where a considerable number 
of high ridges and summits occur, but the absolute height 
of none of them has yet been determined. In the districts 
N. of St. John's river the hills are neither so high nor so 
steep as on the S., and the proportion of level land seems 
to be greater. The soil in the river bottoms and in the 
valleys is covered with, trees of vigorous growth. This 
country, like every part of Canada, is watered by numerous 
streams, all of which flow into the St. John river. 

The St. John river has three upper branches, which lie 
between 46° and 47° N. lat., and W. of 70° W. long., and 
all unite near that meridian. The St John, or, as it is here 
called, the Walloostoock, runs for a great distance N.E. 
parallel to the St. Lawrence, and between 30 and 40 miles 
from it By degrees it declines to the E., and is here joined 
by three large rivers, the Allagasb running from the 8., 
and the St. Francis and the Madawaska, both descending 
from the N. After its confluence with the Madawaska, it 
turns to the S.E., and after having entered the British 
colony of New Brunswick, it runs for more than 80 miles 
within that province iu a S. course. Having passed to the 
S. of 46°, it again turns to the E. and flows 80 miles in that 
direction, when it again turns S„ and after a course of about 
60 miles, falls into Fundy Bay with a wide estuary. Its 
course within New Brunswick is above 230 miles, and nearly 
as much belongs to Canada. Though descending from an 
elevated country, this river is more navigable than the 
others which drain Canada, the lower course of the St. Law- 
rence excepted. The upper part of its course, though not 
very deep, and in many parts rapid, is not broken by falls or 
rapids. Near the mouth of the Madawaska are the little 
falls, and at its entrance into New Brunswick the great 
falls, which are 75 feet in perpendicular height. Between 
them the navigation is easy and practicable for steam-boats. 
Below the great falls some rapids occur, but they do not 
appear to be so strong as to interrupt navigation. Vessels 
of from 50 to 100 tons ascend from the sea to Fredericton, 
about 100 miles from the mouth. 

'The whole of the country drained by the St. John is 
claimed by the American government according to the vague 
expressions in the treaty of 1 783, by which the boundary- 
line between the United States and Great Britain was de- 
termined. The award given by the king of the Netherlands 
as mediator has not been adopted by either party. Mean- 
while English settlements have been formed on both banks 
of the St. John up to its confluence with the Madawaska, 
and along the banks of the last-mentioned river, and of the 
hike of Tcmiscouata, which is the largest in this portion of 
Canada, extending in length 22 miles, and varying in 
breadth from J to 2J miles. The road by which Canada 
communicates with New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by 
land, passes through these settlements. 

The more inhabited parts of Canada lie between 42° and 
48° N. lat,, but the climate resembles that of the north of 
Germany and the centre of Russia. The greatest part of the 
country is covered with snow from two to four or even five 
months, and most of the rivers with ice for nearly the same 
time. The frost is sometimes so intense that the thermometer 
descends to 20° below zero of Fahrenheit, and eveu more. 
The heat in summer is very great ; the thermometer rises 
every year to 100° and higher. The mean heat in July 
varies from 60° to 75°. The prevailing winds are from 
S.W., N.E., and N.W. The S.W. wind is the most frequent, 
but generally moderate and accompanied by clear skies ; the 
N.E. brings continual rains in summer and snow iu winter ; 
the N.W. is dry, and attended with a great degree of cold. 
Fogs are almost unknown. Thunder-storms ure frequent, 
and often cause great damage. The aurora boreal is is more 
frequently seen than in Europe, and has a much greater de- 
gree of brilliancy. On the great lakes of Upper Canada 
water-spouts are sometimes formed. 

■ The grains cultivated in Canada are wheat, barley, rye, 
Indian corn, oats, and buck-wheat Nearly all the vegetables 
grown in England can be raised. Fruits do not grow equally 
well in all districts. At Quebec apples and pears are abundant, 
but the peach and the grape do not succeed. At Montreal 
grapes and peaches ripen ; but on Lake Erie and in the W. 
districts of Upper Canada, the peach, the nectarine, and the 
grape, with the other more common fruits, a"> produced in 
the greatest perfection. Hemp, flax, and tobacco are i cu.^,. 
vated in many districts. The extensive T™* still 

cover by far the greatest part of the countrv vjehl anu^ 
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ttsmX quantity of timber. Sugar is made from the maple- 
tree, and the spruce-fir is used Tor making spruoe-beer. 

The domestic animals are horses, cattle, sheep, and swine. 
The wild animals are deer, moose-deer, bears, wolves, 
wolveraines, foxes, wild eats, beavers, otters, &o. Fish is 
abundant in the numerous lakes; cod is taken in great 
quantities in the Bay of Chaleurs, and on some of the neigh- 
bouring banks. The herring and salmon fisheries are also 
considerable. The humming-bird appears in Canada ; and 
the rattle-snake is not uncommon. 

Canada is not rich in minerals, yet iron is found in many 
plao?s, and worked in a few. There are also lead, copper, 
coals, salt, and brimstone ; and also some traces of silver ore. 

The inhabitants consist of aborigines aod European 
settlers and their descendants. The aborigines are a very 
small part of the population ; they belong to two nations, 
the Chippeways and Mohawks. The tribes of the Cbippe- 
ways are dispersed over the countries bordering on Lakes 
Superior and Huron, and in Upper Canada. The most 
numerous of their tribes are the Algonquin*, who inhabit 
the country between Lake Superior and the upper course of 
the Ottawa. The tribes of the Mohawks or Iroquois live in 
the countries along the St. Lawrence and between the lakes 
Ontario, Erie, and Huron. A few of them have settled in 
villages, and embraced Christianity. The rest are hunters, 
without fixed abodes. Their number is rapidly decreasing, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the European settlements. 

The Europeans are partly English or their descendants, 
and partly of French origin. The French are chiefly the 
descendants of Frenchmen settled in Canada before the 
year 1 759, and still form the majority of the population in 
Lower Canada, especially to the S. of St Lawrence, where 
they altogether occupy some counties. On the N. side of 
the river the number of English is probably equal, if not 
greater. Upper Canada is inhabited by the English, Scotch, 
and Irish, the number of French families being small, and 
almost entirely limited to the country along the Detroit 
river. The Canadians of French origin have preserved their 
native language, but they generally speak it incorrectly, and 
with some intermixture of English words. They are Roman 
Catholics, and distinguished from the English in usages 
and manners. Tbey nave also preserved their own code of 
laws, which is that which was in use in the times of the 
antient French monarchy, and is called coCtume* de Pari*. 

Upper Canada comprehends the countries W. of the 
Ottawa, with the exception of a small tract at the confluence 
of the Ottawa with the St Lawrence, which belongs to 
Lower Canada. It is divided into 11 districts, which, be- 
ginning from the W., follow one another as follows: 
Western, London, Niagara, Gore, Home, Newcastle, Mid- 
land, Johnstown, Ottawa, Bathurst, and Eastern. These 
districts are divided into 27 counties. 

In the western districts, the towns having been only lately 
founded, are still small. The most important are Goderich, 
on the Huron lake and the mouth of Maitland river ; Sand- 
wich and Amherstburgh.on the river Detroit; London, on the 
Thames ; and Sherbrooke, at the mouth of the Ouse. None 
of them probably have a population exceeding 1000 souls. 

On the banks of the lake Ontario are the towns of 
Toronto or York, and Kingston. Toronto or York, the 
capital of Upper Canada, and the seat of its governor and 
parliament, has an excellent harbour called Toronto Bay. Its 
streets are straight, wide, and regular, and run at right angles. 
The Rouses are mostly of wood, except the public edifices. It 
is a thriving place, with more than 4000 inhabitants. 

Kingston is very advantageously situated at the beginning 
of the Rideau canal and the Cataraqui river. Its harbour 
is well sheltered, and accessible to vessels not requiring 
more than three fathoms of water, with good anchorage 
close to the N.W. extremity of the town. It is the entrepot 
of goods between Montreal and all the rapidly increasing 
settlements along the lakes to the W. In its neighbourhood, 
in Navy Bay, is the entrepot of the British navy on lake 
Ontario. Its population, which in 1828 consisted of 3S28 
souls, now probably exceeds 5000 or even 6000. 

On the Rideau canal is Perth, which in 1828 had only 
400 inhabitants, but has rapidly increased of late. At the 
junction of the canal and the river Ottawa is Bytown on 
both sides of the canal, which is also a very thriving place. 

Lower Canada comprehends the country to the E. and 
N. of the Ottawa, and on both sides of the St. Lawrence 
river. It is divided into four districts, Montreal, Three 
Rivers, Quebec, and Gasp£, which contain 40 counties. 

la this province are Quebec, the capital, and Montreal, its 



largest commercial town. [Quebec and Montuu.] T 
other towns are small. 

Three Rivers, situated on the N.W. side of the river ! 
Maurice, at its confluence with the St. Lawrence, had I 
1825 only 2453 inhabitants. It has several pot and pea 
ash manufactories, two or three breweries, end an a 
thundery, some iron-mines being situated in its neighbe.- 
hood. It has some commerce with British manafactid 
goods, and with the produce of the country, wheat, tusbr 
and peltry. . 

Sorel, or William Henry, is built at the confluence att 
river Chambly and the St. Lawrence, and is a place ofsu 
trade with the United States and with Montreal, though 1 1 
less important than might be expected from its advantage 
situation. 

(Bouchette; M"Gregor; Darby's Geogr. of the Unxl 
State* ; Bigsby in London Geo. Trant., Sec > 

Canada was first discovered by John and Sebastian fr 
bot, in 1497. In 1525 it was visited by Verazanl. a Flore: 
tine, who took possession of the country for the kio;/ 
France. In 1535 Jacques Cartier, bearing a commas 
from the French king, explored the river St. Lawrrao. 
which he so called from his having first entered it on Si 
Lawrence's day; but it was not until 1608 that the fin: 
permanent settlement, of which there is any record as baring 
been made by Europeans on the continent ot North Amerk*, 
was formed by the French under Cham plain, on the spot 
now occupied by the city of Quebec. Settlement! had been 
made about 1604, or the year following, under pants of 
Henry IV. of France, near the river St. Croix, and at Purr 
Royal; but these settlements were broken up in 16 14. owing 
to a successful attack upon them by Sir Samuel Argil 
Quebec surrendered to the English under Kirk, in Itrf, 
but was immediately restored to France, peace having toes 
established with that country in April of that year, b ' 
1663 the colony was constituted a royal government, 
the governors were thenceforth appointed by the king. f> , 
nada continued a possession of France until 1 759, in wnks 
year Quebec was taken by General Wolfe, and the provime 
was ceded in full sovereignty to Great Britain by the trtstr 
of Paris, in 1763. From that time until 1774 the attain of 
Canada were regulated by the ordinances of the gonna 
alone, but in that year, under an act of parliament called 
the Quebec Act, a legislative council of 23 mem ben was 
appointed by the king. In 1791 the form of government 
was again altered ; the executive power was continued hi 
the governor appointed by the crown, and two legislate 
chambers were formed ; the members of the council or 
upper chamber were appointed by the king for life, and tto 
lower chamber or assembly was composed of persons eteettd 
every four years by the proprietors of the soil. The legishuire 
council, which was originally composed of 15 members, oo* 
consists of nearly double that number ; and the assemtty 
has had its numbers augmented from time to time, owinf 
to the increasing extent of the settlement, until at preset' 
the house contains 83 members. 

Another body, to which the name of Executire Owned 
has been given, and which is composed of 15 members 
appointed by the crown, acts as the privy council of the 
governor, and in that capacity exercises a direction ovet the 
internal affairs of the province. 

From the year 1820 to the present time, dissensions taw 
existed between the House of Assembly of Lower Cwiidi 
and the executive government, which, with some iotermis- 
sions, have been continually increasing in violence until, to 
use the words of Lord Glenelg, the colonial secretary of 
state, * they have at length advanced to such a height as 
not only to invade the peace of society, but nearly to 
paralyse the activity of the executive government, threaten- 
ing with the most fatal confusion a country exempt beyond 
the common lot of nations from the influence of the ordi- 
nary causes of social evil.' One of the main sources of this 
disunion is the claim of the House of Assembly, as repre- 
sentatives of the people of Lower Canada, to the right of 
appropriating to the public service, according to their own 
discretion, the whole of the revenues of the crown aecroing 
within the province. This claim extends * to the proceeds 
of all parliamentary and provincial statutes, whatever m»/ 
have been the original conditions of these grants ; to the 
funds drawn from the sale of timber and of the waste lsods 
of the crown ; to all fines and forfeitures, and to the ineow 
derived from the seigneurial rights inherited by the king 
from his royal predecessors.' 

The House of Assembly claims further the right to 
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eRultt* the settlement and alienation of the wild lands 
•ithin tbe colony. It complains of the constitution and 
xo<l« of appointing the Legislative Council, a body which has 
itherto posMssed a co-ordinate right of legislation with the 
s preventatives of the people, and the members of which 
ave invariably been nominated by the executive govern- 
ment, which is said to have appointed to seats in the council 
. preponderating number of persons who are under the im- 
nediate control or influence of the government. Instead 
f a second legislative chamber thus constituted, and 
rbieh is said tube, in effect, the executive power under a 
ifforent name, the House of Assembly requires that the 
n embers of the legislative council should be ehosen by the 
►eople, and declares ' that all remedial measures will be 
utile and unsatisfactory which should stop short of render- 
ng the seats in the legislative council dependent on a 
>opular election.' On this subject the assembly bos pro- 
mised that publie conventions, or, as they are termed, 
>rimary meetings, shall be held in every part of the pro- 
vince, in which meetings the proposed alteration shall be 
liscussed by the people at large. 

Complaint is also made of the composition of the execu- 
tive council. It is maintained that ' the members of that 
jody are incompetent to the proper performance of the 
fudicial duty with which they are charged, and unfit to act 
is the confidential advisers of the governor in their more 
impropriate office of aiding in the execution of his admini- 
strative authority.* The evil consequences of this unfitness 
are said to have been ' the habit of appealing with inconve- 
nient frequency to the secretary of state on many questions 
» bich might more advantageously have been disposed of in 
the province itself, thus causing much needless delay in the 
dispatch of public business, and bringing the supreme exe- 
cutive authority into needless collision with individuals and . 
with the two houses of legislature.' 

One source of disagreement in the colony arises from the j 
fact of the population being divided into two distinct races. 
By fur the most numerous of these races consists of the 
descendants of the French colonists, who, though they have 
now lived for more than three quarters of a century under 
tlio British government, still consider themselves as having 
interests different from those of the more recent English 
settlers, and it is probable that this feeling may have been 
fostered by the difference in the tenures by which their 
property is held ; the estates or seigneuries of the French 
Canadians being fiefs, while the townships of the English 
settlers are granted in free socage. Under the principle 
adopted in 1 792 for regulating the return of members to 
the provincial parliament, the numerical superiority of the 
French Canadians has insured them a considerable majority 
in the House of Assembly, while, on the other hand, the 
legislative council being nominated by the government, a 
majority of its members has consisted of persons attached to 
the English party. The consequence has been that the two 
chambers have been frequently in a state of opposition to 
each other, and various important bills which from time to 
time have been passed in the one house have been negatived 
in the other. It is with a view to remedy this evil that the 
House of Assembly insists so firmly upon an alteration in 
the constitution of the Legislative Council. The Canadians 
further urge that the province contains no aristocracy, the 
members of which by their great possessions and influence 
command respect and deference from other classes ; and 
that this state of society being similar to that existing in the 
'United States, the constitution of the legislative council 
should be assimilated to that of the American senate. 

Among other causes of dissatisfaction are the assumption 
on the part of the crown of the right to administer certain 
estates formerly held by the order of Jesuits, and the inter- 
position of the imperial parliament iu the establishment of 
the North American Land Company, which is felt as ' an 
unnecessary interference with the authority of the local 
legislature over the internal affairs of the province.' 

.For the investigation of these various grievances, a select 
committee of the House of Commons was appointed in 
18-28. Having examined various persons connected with 
the colony, this committee presented a report, in which 
various measures of a conciliatory nature were recom- 
mended ; and it appears from the report of another coram ittee, 
appointed in 1834 to inquire how far these recommendations 
had been carried into effect, that considerable efforts bad at 
that time been made for that purpose by the home govern- 
ment, through the governor of the province. These efforts 
having failed, a board of commissioners, consisting of tbe Earl 



of Oosfbrd, who was at the same time appointed governor, and 
two other members, were sent to Canada, in order to inquire 
into the alleged grievances, with a view to the redress ef 
such as should appear well rounded and to a friendly adjust- 
ment of the differences. The instructions given by govern- 
ment to the commissioners have been printed by order of 
parliament, from which it appears that, as to all questions 
purely financial, the home government is disposed to con- 
cede all the claims of the House of Assembly, provided the 
Assembly will pass a law making permanent provision for 
the payment of tbe judges, and for providing a civil list for 
a limited number of years, so that the colonial functionaries 
may not be continually dependent upon tbe pleasure of tbe 
provincial parliament. With respect to the territorial re- 
venue and the management of the uncleared territory, it is 
stated in the instructions given to the commissioners as the 
decided opinion of the secretary of state, that ' in the distri- 
bution of the different powers of the state, the office of 
settling and alienating the uncleared territory properly be- 
longs to the executive government, and that his Majesty's 
confidential advisers regard ns conclusive and unanswerable 
tbe objections which are made to confiding the management 
of the uncleared territory to either or to both of the houses 
of general assembly, or to persons appointed by them and 
subject to their control.' It is on the other hand admitted 
that it is not necessarily incompatible with the intelligent, 
faithful, and punctual execution of the duty of managing 
the crown lands that the revenue derived from them should 
be placed at the disposal of the legislature. With reference 
to 'the constitution of the legislative council, the commis- 
sioners are instructed to ascertain how far that body has 
answered the original objects of its institution, and to con- 
sider of what amendments it may be susceptible, and a 
promise is given that upon receiving the report of the com- 
missioners, 'his Majesty will take into his most serious, 
consideration the question whether there are any amend- 
ments in the taw upon this subject, which it would be fit to 
propose for tbe consideration of the imperial legislature.' 

The commissioners of inquiry were appointed in July, 
1835, and proceeded soon after to Canada. It is understood 
that they nave hitherto met with difficulties in the adjust- 
ment of the differences, but as no formal report has yet 
been made by them to the government, it would be pre- 
mature at this time (June, 1830) to offer any opinion as to 
the ultimate result of their mission. 

The misunderstandings between the colonists of Upper Ca- 
nada and the home government are of recent origin. In 
the autumn'of 1834, after a general election of tho house of 
assembly, among the earliest measures adopted by tbe new 
house was the appointment of a committee of grievances, by 
which body ' a report was made impugning the administra- 
tion of affairs in every department of the public service, 
and calling for remedial measures of such magnitude and 
variety as apparently to embrace every conceivable topic of 
complaint' This report was adopted and published by tho 
house, and transmitted through the lieutenant-governor of 
the province to the king. 

The principal grievances of which complaint is made in 
this report are : — 1. The almost unlimited extent of the pa- 
tronage of the crown, or of the colonial minister and his 
advisers in the colony, and the abuse of that patronage. 
S. The mode of conducting the business of the provincial 
post-office. 3. The excessive amount of salaries and fees 
enjoyed by public officers. 4. Tbe amount of the pension 
list. 3. The provision made for ecclesiastical establishment*, 
and for the maintenance of the teachers of religion of 
various denominations. Under this head the house of 
assembly complains of the conduct of the government in 
attempting to uphold particular religious sects by money 
grants, and refers to declarations made by preceding pro- 
vincial parliaments that ' the assembly recognizes no parti- 
cular denomination as established in Upper Canada, with 
exclusive claims, powers, and privileges. 6. The regula- 
tions and practice pursued in the land-granting department. 
7. The great expense of the collegiate institutions of the 
province, and particularly of the Upper Canada college, from 
which it i* alleged ' tbe province in general derives so Utile 
advantage, that it might be dispensed with.' 8. The unsatis- 
factory mode of expending the money granted in aid of •mi- 
gration from Europe, ana tbe i m p o ss ib ility of a proper exa- 
mination of the account* respecting the same on U»e part of 
the assembly. 9. The insufficient system of auditing the 
public accounts. 10. The withholding of public accounts 
from the- house of assembly. H. A failure on the part of 
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the lieutenant-governor to show respect to the wishes of 
the house of assembly. 12. Neglect on the part of the local 
government to carry into effect certain recommendations of 
the secretary of state, the adoption of which would be satis- 
factory to the colonists. Among these recommendations are 
' an amendment of the election laws, the non-interference of 
government officers at elections — the disclosure to the house 
of assembly of the receipt and expenditure of the crown re- 
venue — the exclusion of ministers of religion from the legis- 
lative and executive councils— the reducing the costs of 
elections, the judicial independence, and the limitation of 
the number of public officers who may sit in the assembly. 
1 3. The partiality towards persons of a peculiar bias in po- 
litics shown by the colonial government in selecting justices 
of the peace. " 14. The virtual irresponsibility of the execu- 
tive government of Upper Canada, and the consequent im- 
possibility of obtaining a good and faithful administration of 

CMic affairs. 15. The unsatisfactory constitution of the 
y of legislative councillors ; and 16. The absence of 
control by the assembly over the territorial and casual reve- 
nues of the crown. 

Since the transmission of this report from the colony a 
change has been made in the appointment of the lieutenant- 
governor. Sir John Colborne has returned to Europe, and has 
been succeeded in his office by Sir Francis Head, who has 
carried with him instructions of a conciliatory nature, a com- 
pliance with which appears calculated to remove or redress 
the greater part of the sixteen heads of grievance of which 
complaint was made by the house of assembly. It will be 
seen that as regards many of these grievances they are not 
in their nature very difficult of arrangement, and in the pub- 
lished instructions furnished to Sir Francis Head, they ap- 
pear to be, for the most part, met in a spirit of liberal con- 
cession. As regards the objection taken against the num- 
ber of government officers in the colony, it is urged that 
' ' in Upper Canada, as in other new countries, the number 
of public employments must be larger in proportion than in 
older and more densely-peopled states, since the general 
machinery of government must be the same iu a scanty as 
in a large and redundant population.' And it is further stated 
that in a new country ' there will, besides, be some establish- 
ments for which in settled states no counterpart can bo 
found — such, for example, as relate to the allocation, survey- 
ing, and granting of wild lands.' » 

It is also objected by tho home government that officers 
who should be appointed through a popular election would 
be virtually exempt from responsibility, and that from such 
a mode of appointment would result a want of unity and 
subordination which are necessary for the satisfactory carry- 
ing on of the government. Coupled with the expression of 
these opinions are instructions to enter into a diligent review 
of the offices in the appointment of the crown and local go- 
vernment with a view to their reduction and to an inquiry 
how far it may be safe and wise to transfer the patronage to 
other hands. 

As to the 5th head of grievance — that relating to the 
provision made for ecclesiastical establishments— it appears 
to be the present policy of the home government to await 
the issue of this conflict of opinion rather than to interpose 
for its settlement the authority of the imperial parliament, a 
course to which they are urged by the legislative council. 
' We must not,' they say, ' have recourse to an extreme re- 
medy, merely to avoid the embarrassment which is the pre- 
sent though temporary result of our own deliberate legislation.' 
' The subject of the Upper Canada or King's College is also 
a cause of disagreement, as to which the mediation of the 
king is offered for reconciling the conflicting opinions of the 
council and assembly, being made to modify the conditions 
of the charter, a proposal so as to suit the wishes of both 
houses. 

The 8th, 9th, and 10th heads of complaint are met in the 
instructions in a way that must be satisfactory to the colo- 
nists. The Uth is of a personal nature, and has now 
ceased. As regards the 12th, the new lieutenant-governor is 
expressly directed to adhere, ' without reserve or qualifica- 
tion, to all the instructions issued by Lord Ripon,' when co- 
lonial secretary of state. The attention of Sir Francis -Head 
is called to the 13th grievance with a view to his avoiding 
any such abuse in the administration of his government. 

The other causes of complaint urged by the bouse of 
assembly, with the exception of the 15th and 16th, appear 
to he comparatively unimportant, or to depend for their re- 
medy upon the satisfactory arrangement of some one or 
ptfaer of the heads that have beep more particularly noticed. 
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In commenting on the 15th and 16th sul»J«e4» eomjm 
hended in the list of grievances, Lord GHenelg, the secrets?*, 
state, by whom the instructions to the lieutenant-goweTBar m 
drawn up, says : ' On these subjects I am, to at eorisidtnUr 

extent, relieved from the necessity of any particular investig*. • 
tion, because claims precisely identical have been preferred k I 
the assembly of Lower Canada, and because, in the instra"- 1 
tions to the commissioners of inquiry who have visited tut 
province, I have already had occasion to state the view 
which have received his majesty's deliberate sanction. Tu 
principles of government in the two sister provinces sacs. 1 
am well aware, be in every material respect the sane •. 1 
shall therefore annex for your information so much of tW 
instructions to the Earl of Gosford and his colleague? a. 
applies to these topics.' 

The promulgation in the province of the instructions givn 
to Sir Francis Head, and his proceedings in conformity wan 
the same, do not appear hitherto to have done much (if *v 
deed they have done anything) towards bringing about 1 
settled state of affairs, and renewed remonstrances on lis 
part of the assembly have very recently (1836) been pre- 
sented to the House of Commons. 

Lower Canada (Statistics of). 

The population of the province of Lower Canada, accord- 
ing to the census of 1830, amounted to 5)1,917 souls. A. 
previous enumeration, made in 1 825, gave 413,630, allowing 
an increase from natural causes and from immigration, of 
83,287, which is 19| x per cent., or rather more than 3i per 
cent annually. There is reason to believe that the popu- 
lation as given in the returns of 1825 was below its trot 
amount, the heads of families having understated the lum- 
bers of their household, in consequence of the doubts enter- f 
tained as to the views of the colonial legislature in instituting 
the census. The enumeration of 1831 has been stated vita 1 
great minuteness of details, but several discrepancies an j 
observable in the tables, and we cannot therefore place re- I 
tire confidence in their accuracy. The number of inhabited 
houses in the province is stated to have been then 83,437 ; 
the number being built 1458, and vacant 1542 ; together 
65,437. The number of proprietors of real property is given 
at 57,891 ; and the extent of land occupied by them >t 
3,981,793 statute acres. The number of persons living in 
1831 who were deaf and dumb is stated to have been 408 ; 
the blind 334 ; and the insane 924. The great bulk of the 
inhabitants profess the Roman Catholic creed ; the number 
of these in 183 1 was 403,472 ; the persons in connexion 
with the Church of England were 34,620 ; those belonging 
to the Church of Scotland amounted to 15,069 ; there were 
only 107 Jews; the remainder of the population were Me- 
thodists, Baptists, Presbyterians not in connexion with the 
Church of Scotland) and other sects. 

The number of families employed in agriculture wsu 
50,824, employing among them as farm-servants only 76*3 
persons. There were in the same year (1831) 2503 familie* 
engaged in commercial pursuits, and 1 282 persons subsist- 
ing on alms. The following additional particulars given in 
the returns made to the House of Assembly of the province 
in 1831, throw some further light upon the habits and 
occupations of the people :— Number of taverns, 1035 ; stores 
where spirituous liquors are sold, 857 ; grist mills, 395 ; taw 
mills, 737; oil mills, 14; fulling mills, 97 ; carding mills, 90; 
iron-works, 103; trip-hammers, 18 ; distilleries, 70 ; pot and 
pearl-ash manufactories, 489 ; manufactories of any other 
sort, containing machinery moved by wind, water, or animal' 
power, 64. 

The number of emigrants who arrived at Quebec in each 
of the seven years from 1829 to 1835 inclusive is shown in 
the following table. 



The majority of the emigrants passed to the upper pro- 
vince, and some proceeded to the United Suies. The 
number of actual settlers who arrived in the colony between 
1825 and 1831 wm only 23,406, The numbers in the »«$ 
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Udiv, 1 * two years have not been given ; but in 1834 and 1834 the 
itotbeij^ penoiu so remaining in the province were 4090 and 2297 

wrfj* 11 " The • movement' of the population in the year* 1833 and 
1834 was as follows :— 



Proportion to Population.* 
1833. 1834. 

1 in 224 1 in 19} 
1 „ 107 I ,. Ill 
1 „ 47 1 ., 32} 



183.1. 1834. 
Births . 25,247 26,1 14 
Marriages 4,781 4,598 
Deaths.. 10,793 15,714 
The proportion of births is much greater than that which 
toil im^ occurs in old and well-peopled countries, and, as a necessary 
akmia i] eccompaniment, the proportionate number of deaths is greater 
ki a< „ also, the prinrip.il mortality occurring at the earliest periods 
of life. 

- The province of Lower Canada is divided into three chief 
districts : — Quebec, Montreal, and Three Rivera ; and two 
inferior districts— Gaspe and St. Francis. These districts 
are sub-divided as under : — 

Counties. Seigniories. Fief«. Tovnships. 

Quebec district 13 79 12 38 

Montreal „ 19 70 6 59 

Three Rivers „ 6 25 9 53 

Gaspf „ 2 1 6 10 
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40 175 33 160 
The inferior district of 8t Francis contains 39 townships, 

which are included above with the townships of Montreal 

and Three Rivers. 

The following table shows the highest, lowest, and mean 

temperature, and the state of the weather, observed in each 

month of the year . — 



MONTH. 


Temperature by Fahren- 
heit' • Thermometer. 


State of the Weather. 
















Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Mean. 


Cltu. 


Rain or 
Show. 


Cloudy. 








11-14 




Days. 


Days. 


January 


33 


SS 




4 


4 


February • 


40 


29 


10-89 


91 


3 


4 


March 


47 


98 


1913 


25 


3 
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April 
May . 


81 


9 


48-91 


95 


3 


a 


1>2 


30 


67-84 


93 


4 


4 


Jane . 


90 


65 


76-31 


86 




a 


July , 


103 ' 


62 


89-23 


26 


» 


1 


Aaftnt 


100 


58 


74-7 


16 


12 




September . 


90 


30 


59-16 


18 


8 


4 


October . 


S3 


9 


32-94 


IB 


5 


10 


November . 


40 


13 


17-44 


14 


7 


9 


Oeccmber . 


43 


21 


11-94 




«* 


6 










256 


56 

21 Snow. 
St Bain. 


53 



the provincial government, in that year was 1 8957. 3#. Two 
grammar-schools, one at Quebec, the other at Montreal, 
receive annually 340/. each from the public funds. Twenty 
free scholars are admitted into each of these schools. There 
are also 1062 schools established under an act of the pro- 
vincial legislature, and in these schools 48,387 scholars of 
both sexes were receiving instruction in 1832, being alwut 
one-half the number of persons in the province between the 
ages of five and fourteen years. Several colleges in con- 
nexion with the Roman Catholic Church exist in different 
parte of the province, as well as a considerable number of 
private schools, in which the higher branches of education 
are taught, but not any statement of their number or situa- 
tion has been given. 

The ecclesiastical establishment of Lower Canada consists 
of the bishop of Quebec — who has spiritual jurisdiction in 
the Upper Province also— an archdeacon of Quebec, a rector 
of every parish, and a minister to each ' mission,' There 
are at present only ten districts within the province that 
have been formed into parishes ; included in these are Que- 
bec, Montreal, Three Rivers, and St John's. The re- 
maining districts are called missions, and the stipends of 
the clergy are paid through the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, to which an annual parliamentary 
grant is made for the purpose. There is also a Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop of Quebec, whose salary of 1000/. per annum is 
paid out of the rents of some public property. 

In every part of the province there are places of public 
worship for persons dissenting from the Church of England, 
tn the seigniories, the great mass of the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics, while in the townships a large number 
are Protestant dissenters, or in communion with the Church 
of Scotland. 

The number of men embodied in the militia for the de- 
fence of the province, in 1833, was as follows : — 



DISTRICTS. 


Number 
of 

Battalions. 


Number 
or 

Companies 


Number of 
Militiamen 

18 to 59 
years 

of Age. 


Graud 
Total. 
.ofMililia. 


Number 

or 

Muskets. 


Quebec 
Three Rivers 
Montreal . 
St Francis . 
Gaspe 

Total . 


96 
8 
46 

5 

3 


997 
87 

559 
71 
96 


99,786 
8,709 

47.377 
6,915 
9.950 


29.786 
8,709 

47.377 
6,915 
9,950 


9,636 
1.330 
3.7<8 
130 


88 


1.040 


94.377 


94.337 


8,004 



The external trade of the province is carried on at the 
ports of Quebec, Montreal, St. John's, Coteau du Lac, and 
Stanstead. The number and tonnage of the shins, &c, 
that entered these ports in the year 1834 was as under : — 



In 1831, the number of cattle throughout the provinces 
was 3o-9,7<)6 ; the number of horses, 116,686 ; of sheep, 
543,343; and of hogs, 295,137. The quantity of agricul- 
tural produce raised during that year was as follows, stated 
in bushels -. — Wheat, 3,208,075; peas, 984,198; oats, 
3,153,597; barley, 393,382; rye, 235,010; Indian corn, 
340,073; potatoes, 6,139,221 ; buckwheat, 105,811. 

The number of domestic looms is estimated in the go- 
vernment returns at 13,400, and their annual produce is 
assumed to be — 

Coarse cloth . . about 1,400,000 yards. 
Ditto flannel . . 981,000 „ 

Linen . . . 1,366,726 „ 

There is one manufactory for making cloth which employs 
twenty persons. 

The produce of the fisheries was valued in the three years 
1832 to 1834 as under : — 



Codfish .. 
Salmon . . 
Herrings 
Mackerel , 
Alewives 
Fish oil . . 



1832. 

£28,231 
2,488 
1,032 
212 
290 
1,038 



£27,536 
723 
318 
91 
325 
, 2,290 



33,291 



31,283 



1834. 
£46,337 
2.397 
489 
382 

1,560 

51.165 



There are 78 free schools established in different parishes 
throughout the province, and 3578 children were receiving 
instruction in 1 832. The expense of these schools, born* by 

■ Calculated asm) the cestui of 1831, 
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The customs' duty collected in 1834 amounted to 
84,184/. 10*. lid., of which sum 56,1)1 1/. 8#. Id. was allotted 
to Upper Canada, the external trade of that province being 
carried on through the ports of Quebec and Montreal. 

From the United Kingdom Canada receives coals, metals, 
cordage, Bast India produce, and the various kinds 

Vq!*vi.-2F 
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ample dimensions, will be too small to contain all the water 
that drains into them, and provision must accordingly be 
made for letting off the surplus in such a manner as will 
prevent injury to any land. 

It is also necessary, where the nature of the soil requires 
it, to puddle the channels of the various springs and brooks 
which are to act as feeders to the canal. In order to avoid 
great inequality of surface, or a circuitous line through cul- 
tivated lands, it is sometimes necessary to convey the water 
through bricked culverts. In many cases cast-iron pipes 
have been found cheapest, as for instance, where the feeders 
must be carried across valleys or other streams. 

In cases, which are by no means uncommon, where the 
canal itself must be carried across a stream or a deep valley, 
an aqueduct bridge is indispensable. The late Mr. Telford 
was the first engineer who constructed an aqueduct of cast- 
iron, which forms part of the Shrewsbury Canal where it 
crosses the valley of the Tern at Long Mill, and is 186 feet 
in length. With the exception of the nuts and screws used 
for holding together the plates at their dandies, and which 
are made of wrought-iron, the material of which this 
aqueduct is constructed is wholly cast-iron. It was ap- 
prehended that the great alternations of heat and cold to 
which the iron would be exposed, would have caused such a 
degree of expansion aud contraction as would have torn off 
the ttanches and broken the plates ; but this fear has proved 
groundless, and the advantages of iron over masonry for 
this purpose are in many respects so great, that the example 
of the Long Aqueduct has siuce been frequently followed. 
A stupendous work of this kind was executed about twenty 
miles S.W. of Chester, where the Ellesmere and Chester 
Canal is carried over the Dee at Pont-y-Cvsylte. This 
aqueduct is at an elevation of 125 feet above the bed of the 
river, on nineteen pairs of stone-pillars, fifty -two feet apart. 
The trough which forms the canal is 988 feet long, twenty 
feet wide, and six feet deep, and is composed altogether of 
cast-iron plates. 

In the construction of a canal, recourse is had to tunnel- 
ing, or the formation of underground channels, where the 
elevation of the stirfaco would make a long circuit necessary, 
or where it would be difficult to convey a sufficient supply 
of water to the level of the canal. Some of these cuttings 
are of great length. The tunnel at Blisworlh, on the Grand 
Junction Canal, is 3080 yards in length. The underground 
cuttings in the Duke of Bridgewatcr's Canal are said to be 
altogether eighteen miles long, and to have cost 1 70,000/. 
The Marsden tunnel, in the Huddersfield Canal, is 545 1 
yards long. The tunnel at Sapperton, in the Thames and 
Severn Canal, is two miles and three-eighths in length, and 
'250 feet below the highest point of the hill through which 
the cutting is made. In the Thames and Medway Canal, 
between Gravesend and Rochester, a tunnel two miles and 
one furlong in length is cut through the chalk ; and one of 
the tunnels of the Leominster Canal at Pensax is 3850 
yards long. Besides these, there are many similar cuttings 
of smaller dimensions in different parts of the kingdom. 

The invention of locks, as a means of carrying canals 
through an uneven country, is said to be modern, and yet 
some controversy has arisen in regard to the country in 
which they were first adopted. Beliuor, in his ' Architecture 
Hydraulique,' attributes the invention to the Dutch ;' but it 
i i probable that the contrivance to which he refers was a 
sea-gate, and had little resemblance to what are now under- 
stood by locks. The invention has been also claimed for 
the Venetians ; and it is stated that Leonardo da Vinci, the 
painter, applied locks in 1497 in the Milanese canals. 

A lock is a chamber formed of masonry, occupying the 
whole bed of the canal where the difference of level is to be 
overcome. This chamber is so contrived that the level of 
the water which it contains may be made to coincide with 
either the upper or lower level of the canal. This is effeUed 
by two pair of gates, one of which pairs is placed at each 
end of the chamber of the lock. By this- means, while the 
gates at the lower end of the chamber are opened, and those 
at the upper end are closed, the water in the chamber will 
stand at the lower level of the canal ; and on the contrary, 
when the lower gates are closed and the upper gates arc 
opened, the level of the water in the lock will coincide with 
the level of the water in the upper part of the canal. In 
the first case, a boat may be floated into the lock from the 
lower part of the canal, and if then the gates be closed and 
water is admitted into the lock from the upper level, until 
the surface of the lock is in a line with the water above, the 



boat will be floated up, and on the opening of the upper 
gates may be passed onward. By reversing the course of pro- 
ceeding, boats may be as readily conveyed from the upper to 
the lower level. When these two operations are completed, a 
quantity of water equal to the whole contents of the lock will 
have been lost from the upper level. It is an object of im- 

{wrtancc to economise as much as possible the water in 
ockage, and with this view, the size of the lock must not 
be greater than is required for the accommodation of the 
boats in the canal. Still further to secure this necessary 
economy, where the width of the canal will admit it, the 
lock is made in two compartments, communicating with each 
other by a valve or gate, which can be opened and shut at 
pleasure. By this means one-half of the water which it 
would otherwise be necessary to discharge to the lower level 
may be transferred to the other compartment This ar- 
rangement also saves time. 

In carrying a canal through an undulating country, it is 
necessary to nave recourse to deep cutting in some parts, 
and to form embankments in others. In such cases, 
the soil which is dug out in one place should be used in 
another, with the least possible degree of labour in convey* 
ing it ; attention to this matter is necessary, in order to 
avoid, on the one hand, leaving spoil-banks or heaps to oc- 
cupy the ground wastefully, and on the other band, to ob- 
viate the necessity of making pits, which would be equally 
unprofitable. 

It is necessary to construct, through the whole extent of 
the canal, a towing-path on one of the banks, which is 
generally made somewhat wider at the top than the other 
bank. 

Experiments have been made with the view of determin- 
ing the merits of canal carriage when compared with rail- 
roads and with common roads. The results of these experi- 
ments, which are given in the following table, seem to show 
that at slow velocities the traffic of given weights is con- 
ducted more economically upon a canal than by the other 
methods of conveyance; that where the velocity exceeds 
four miles per hour, the economy turns in favour of rail- 
roads ; and that at high velocities the economy of the canal 
disappears even when compared with the motive force re 
quired on a level turnpike-road: — 



Weights moved liy the applicatiou of equal forces. 

Od t Ctnl. On a level On a level 

Hailwav. Tutnplkc-road. 
... 14,400 1 800 



Velocity of 
motion iu 
Mile* per Hour, 

'2b 55,500 

3 38,542 „ „ 

3J 28,316 

4 21,680 , , 

<3 •*•••• 13,875 •••••• t j •••••• «t 

6 9,635 , ., 

7 7,080 

8 5.420 

9 4.282 , 

10 3,468 

13$ 1,900 

More recent experiments made upon the Ardrossan and 
Paisley Canal seem to indicate the superior economy of pro- 
pelling boats properly constructed at high rates of velocity 
through the canal ; but the results thus obtained have not 
perhaps been yet sufficiently tested to warrant a perfect 
reliance being placed upon them. 

A canal can seldom be cut without the proprietors having 
previously obtained the sanction of Parliament, accompanied 
by authority to take at a proper valuation such land and 
premises as may occur iu the line which it is intended to 
occupy. These acts make provision fur compensating such 
parties as may be injured or interfered with by the canal, 
and in general (at least in recent acts) the proprietors are 
restrained from levying be; olid a fixed amount of toll upon 
goods. It has been proposed in the present session (1836) 
to provide that at certain intervals of time these rates shall 
be subject to revision by Parliament, in order to protect the 
public more effectually against a monopoly, which every 
such mode of transit when successful is likely to become, 
untl which many at present are. 

The following table exhibits, as nearly as the existing 
materials render it possible, a list of the canals now in use 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, their length, the 
difference between the highest and lowest levels, the num- 
ber of locks, the dates when made, and the extreme points be- 
tween which they run. Some very short cuts are omitted. 
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CANALS. 



Aberdare 



• • • • 



Alford (projected) 
Andorer . . . 
Ashbyde-la-Zouch 



Counties through which 
they are made. 



Glamorganshire . . 



Lincolnshire 



Ashtcn-under-Lyne , land l 
branches . . . . / 



Basingstoke . . . . 

Buybrldga . . . . 

Birmingham (Old) . , 

Birmingham and Faaetey 
(Walsall branch; . . 



Birmingliam and Liver- 
Pool 



Bradford ..... 

Brecknock and Aberga- 
vmny . ... 

Briigewalers (The Unke v 
<!r*\ with a branch lot 
Leigh i 

Bridge's-! tee an d Ta union 



Bnlton 



Bude Hwnour and Canal 
Branches . . . . 



Caiitor 

Carlisle 

ChesTsrlSeld . . . . 
Coombe IIU1 .... 
Coventry 

Cromford 

Crujdon 

Eserne, and Dote . . 

Deifc; t and branches 



Proitwich 



Dudley 
Branches 



I Leicestershire aud > 
l Warwickshire . .) 

Lancashire . . . ' . 

Yorkshire .... 
Hampshire and Surrey 
Sussex 



Warwickshireand Staf- 
fordshire . 



I WarwickshireaodSlar. 
i fordshire .... 
Staffordshire . . . 



Staffordshire, Srtror>- 
sliire, am] Cheshire . 



Vorksliire 



Brecknockshire and 
Monmouthshire , . . 



Lancashire aud Che- 
shire 



Somersetshire 



Glamorganshire . . , 

Cornwall and Devon- 
shire 

Lincolnshire , . . 

Cumberland . . . . 

r Nottinghamshire/York 
I shire, and Derbyshire. 

Gloucestershire . . . 



Warwickshire & Slaf 
fordshire , . 



1 f 



f Twttioghamsliire aud 

I Derbyshire . . • 

Kent aud Surrey . . 

Yorkshire . . . . 



Derbyshire 



Worcestershire . 



{Staffordshire and Wor- 
1 cestershlre . 



264 

18 / 

15. 

37 
31 
SI 



104 



3 
33 

381 

IS) 

H 

f 31. t. 

193,1 

4 

Ut 

46 

H 

35, 
18 
9, 

n 

Si 



13 
9 



El 



44 

33i 

179 
level 

I 165, , 
1 83 / 



70 

t H.335i 
i ¥. 45/ 

15 
96 
80 
H9i 
157 

Ki 

<rl.3l> 
1 V. 13 1 
F. 85 



ia 

i«j 
u 
las 

its 

ICM'1 

17+1 

86, 
6» 

8.', 
35 



J* 



Date. 



sea- lock 



flSl 
• 8.1 



59 



f5 



£8 



1793 



mi 



"89 



remarks 



1794 



1793 



17i>3 



Connected wiili the Glamorganshl.e 
Canal, at a short distance from the aqne. 
duel of the hitler, and terminating about 
, of a mile from Alierdare, where there la 
a railroad. 2 miles long, to the Llwydcoed 
- furnaces. 

( To commence { a mile S. of Alford, and 
'j terminate in the German Ocean by a sea- 
Uock. 

J It comrneuees near Aodover, and tennf- 

< nates at Rodbridgc. where it enters the 
(tideway of Southampton water. 
| Commences in the parish of Ashby-de. 

< la-Zonch, and terminates in the Coventry 
[Canal, at Marstou Bridge. 
r This canal connects the towns of Man- 
I Chester aud Ashton: near tbc latter town 

< it joins the II udderatleid Canal : there are 
I branches terminating mar Oldham and at 
VStockp. rt. 

| I From the ( alder, f of a mile below 
,99 < Wakefield Bridge, to Barnby Bridge, in 
| the tow nship of Cawthorne. 
i " - .., i, > - - i . ■ 



IdOj 



1805 



1783 irvH" 



lt-.'j 



"69 



;-o 



18* 



1771 



1 7.7 



181] 



1819 



1793 



1819 



IT7J 



1790 
1799 



1774 



1793 . 
17831 1790 

1790 •• 
1801. •• 
1793 Uo4 



1793 179« 



Comuieuces at Basingstoke, and tctml- 
% nates in tlrv Wev. 1 J miles S. of the village 
(of Wcybridge. 

{ 'I his canal begins at Baybridge. and 
terminates at Biuesbridge, where the na- 
vigation of the Avon commences. 

Commences near Birmingham, and ter- 
I ininates In the Staffordshire aud Worces- 
tershire Canal, 1) miles from Aiilhcrlev: 
I there are several hranches. 

Commences at tlic eastern end of the 
I OH Birmingham Canal, and terminate* la 

< J™* Wyrley aud Kaalngton Canal, near 
« hitliogtou : it cummuuicntes with thai 

I Coventry Canal, near Fu.-cley. 

Commences In the Staffordshire and 
I Worcestershire Cuuul. near Trtteuhall. and 
\ teimiuatcs iu the Chester Canal, near 
(Acton. 

f Commences at Bradford, and terminates 
/in the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, near 
I Shipley. 

. Commences in the Monmouthshire 
| Canal, 1 mile S. of Poutypool, and terml- 
, nates at Brecon, near which p!acc it oom- 
'niunicatea with the Hayrailwav. 
r This canal comuieuces at Manchester, 
aud terminates at Kuiieoru. in the tideway 
1776 iu! the Mersey. About 3 miles from Man' 
I Chester a branch proceeds to Worslcy and 
V Leigh, a level distance of 11 miles. 
[ Commences from the Parrel, a little 
I above Bridgcwater, to the town of Taun- 

< ton. Auother canal is In progress, oom- 
InsrodDg in this, slid Wrminating near 
yChard. 

Commences in the Neath, 3 miles below 
the town of Neath, and terminatee la 
Swansea Uarbour. 

Commences iu Bude Haven, within the 
uort ur Pudstow, and terminates at Thorn- 
bury. 

| Commences on the New River Ancholme 
. navigation, near Cream Poke, and termt. 
I uatee at Moortoiv n, 34 miles W. of Calstcr. 
| Commences at Carlisle, and terminates 
I near Bowness, in the Solway Frith. 
| Comrneuees in the tideway of ihe Trent, 
I uenr Sloi kwith, and terminates at Ches 
I lerQeld. 

| Ctmuneneee at Coombe Hill, aud terml 
the Severn. 

entry, and terminates 

the Trent aud Mel- 



I77ti 



1796 



. nates iu the Severn. 

{Commences at UoVS 
at Fradley Heath, in 
; eey Canal. 

Commences iu the Krew ash Canal, near 
its junction with the Nottingham Canal, 
and terminates at Cromford. 
Commences in the Grand Surrey Canal, 
! near Deptford, and terminates at Croydco 
I Cornn.cnces iu a. side cut belonging to 
\ the L'un navigation, and terminate] in 
Uhu Bamsley Cana-1, near Barnsley. 
| Comroenees in the Trent and Merscv 
I Canal, near Swaikstoue, passes through 
I Derby, aud continues 3| miles beyond, lo 
Little L'aton, where it terminates; another 
braueh go.:s Iron) Derbv to tl, 0 Lrewa«h 
I Canal on the L'.; there "are likewise col- 
■ lateral branches to diflerf nt collieries. 

{Coiuniemcs nt Droitwich, and tern.i 
nates in the Severn, at its junction witti 
the Salwarji. 

(Coounraeei iu the Worcester aud Bli- 
mingbain Canal, near S. Uy Oak, and com- 
munientes witli the Birmingham Canal, 
.near Tipton Green; from Dudley Wood- 
1 side a branch proceeds to join the Stom- 
^bridge Canal. 
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ere and Chester 

Erewisli .... 
Brautn (Nutbrook) 

Glamorganshire . • 
Glastonbury • • • 



Gloucester and Berkeley i 



Counties through which 
they are made. 



( Choshire. Denbigh- i 
I shire.andShropshtrc J 

( Derbyshire & Notling- 
I hamshire .... 

Glamorganshire . . 



Grand 'miction 



i'l.d.linfton 
W. ud ver 



Aylesbury 
ycxtlumyion 
Buckingham 



Grand Surrey 



Ursnd Union 



Otealey 

Hereford and Gloucester 
Horu.n.1 

4*I.«-s (t'f.if»-] , % a 

frelchesteranil Langport 
Kennel and Avon . . 



iud«lly 



L.-cd> and Liverpool 
Ltlah branch . 



LMeeMersnlre * North. 
nmvtoj.sl.ir. Union . 
Umnoh . . . . . 



Lrvon .... 
Liskeard and Looe 
laiuih .... 



London and Cambridge 
Juuction (projected) . 



Manchester, Bolton, and 
lW 

Market Welghlon . . 



Northampton*!.! re, 
Buckinghamshire, 
Hertfordshire, and 



Surrey 



Leicestershire and ) 
Northamptonshire I 

(Nottinghamshire. Lei-) 
cestcrshlrc. and Lin- 
colnshire .... J 

Staffordshire 

I Herefordshire and l 
'i Glouceslerslllr, j 

Lincolnshire . . . 
Yorkshire and Cheshire 



Wiltshire and Berkshire 



Caermarthenshlre . 



Westtnorelend & Lan- 



nd Si Lan-1 
. . ■ .J 



Yorkshire & Lancashire 



^p^r. bKOT,b :} 



Yorkshire .... 


3 


Cornwall .... 


N 


Lincolnshire , . . 


u 


Essex uud (.'ambridire. ) 


45, 


Cheshire 


3<H 


Lancashire .... 


IS 


Yorkshire .... 


11 



I 



I 

e 



111 
4« 



16( 



13, 

< 

5 
10 



30 



16 
11 

w*. 



57 



76 



187 
7 



37 



17, 



10 tu G 



5 lo 6 



Si J 
to 



1 1 
I 2 



209 



109 
131 



Gil 



level 



fH. 190, 
IP. 406 1 



95 
113 
13 



lR.54, 
IF. 76} 

1471 

1951 

level 

I R. 334, , 

i F. 4.16 S 

l K. L! 10 , 
IP. 404 f 



jH.SiSl 
IK. 66) 



K. 413 | 
K. 433, I 
15 



160 



447 



13 I 
13 1 



a, one of . 
vthichi* \ 
a tide- | 
I lock. J 



Date. 



12} 




56 
2 



156 
56, 


25 


1801 
1825 

1763 


165| 


59 


1811 


11J| 


13 


18:J6 


1894 


18 


1791 


nearly i 
level / 


4 


1772 



1777 
177 

1790 
IBK 

1797 
1792 



1807 



17KJ 
1776 

its. 

1799 
1794 

171' 3 
IfM 

1766 

I ?93 



r;:« 

1819 



1793 



1796 



1784 



1799 



H01 



1814 



1799 
1802 



1816 



ISM 



REMARKS. 



/ Commences in the tideway of the Met- 
1 sey, ut Ellesmere Tort, and lerminaree 
[ in the Montgomery Canal. It haa like- 
wise several collateial branches. 
, Commences at the Cromford Canal 
; , Lan-le' " 



y Bridge, and teruiinates in the 
Trent, oprwsile the Soar. 

Commence* at Merlhyr-Tydvll, and 
ends in the tide" ay of the TatT, near lu 
entrance into Penarth [larlwur. 

The Bruc is made navigisble to High 
Bridge, a distance of nearly a mil*. 
Thence a canal is mado to Glastoa* 
bury. 

Comraencee fnim the Severn, about 3 
miles V of Berkeley, and terminates, at 
Gloucester, in a spacious basin, uut of 
which there Is a lock into tbt Set era. 



Begins at Brauniton.where iUmhes wrtb. 



.the Oxford Canal, and endsin 

near Brentford. 



179S 

I 



j Commencee on tlie 8. b-mK of th« 

\ Thamei, at Rntherhiihe, anil terminate*, 
at Addinglon Square, Camb*n» «U Road. 
, Unit.?* witli the Leicester UnUm Canal. 
J about 4 mil*-* from Market Harborough. 
| ami tonttlnatei in the Grand Junction 

Canal, at Long Buckby. 
f Begins at Grantham, and ends in the 
< Trent, at Nottingham. It ha* a broach 
I to Bingham. 

, From Ajwdale to Ktrwcattle-under* 

\ Lyna. 

r Commences in the SeTern, at Glouces- 

| tcr, and it continued to Ledburv. 

, From the Old Wiilum, near Totter shs 11, 

t to Horuoastlf. 

r Begins at HnddcrsBeld, and endt in tins 
{ Ashton iiiidpr Lyue Canal, near Dackinii- 
( lieLi Bridgf. 

j Comnienre> in the Varret. lielow Laug- 

1 i>ort, and terminates at Ivi-lchestrr. 

, Begins at Nt-wbury and urmina'w to 

I the Avon, alwut a m It from Bath. It 

| commnrHcatea w ith the Wiluhire and 

^BerfcahJre Canal, at SeminKton. 

| From Kidwelly to Hwll LlvcoA, and, 

I comraunieating with this cut, another to 

\ I'embrcy. Then' arc also tram roads to 

( mines iu the neighbourhood. 

Cummenccs no.ir Kirby Kendal, bd4 
|Kis*es throtigh Lancaster to Pnsion ; here 
the caual is interrupted for about 4± 
miles, but it is eunnecied by a railroad to 
its continuation, whirh procWdti due S. to 
Wlnu : near this place it joins the Letdt 
ana I 1 1 ■ ■ 1 1 " 1 1 1 Canal. 
' Commences at Leeds Bridge, where It 
unites with the Aire and C^hler nnvigev 
lion, and terminates at Liverpool, after a 
circuitous course, passing b> Binglry, !<kfp- 
t»n, Caloo, Blackburn, and Wig.m. A 
britnt'h coinnianees f a mile fiom Vifgao, 
and joius, at Leigh, that branch of the 
Duke of Bridgowuter's Canul which tji- 
.t&nds from Manchester to Leigh. 

Begins nl West Bridge, In the town of 
Leicester, and Ihere communicates with 
the Soar River, wliich is matte navig.blt) 
(partly by culsj to Loughborough; it ter- 
minates in the Grand Union Canal, urnr 
Gumlev Hull. A branch to .Maiket Har- 
Ijorough wii.i tuade in 11405. 

Commences at Kington, passes by Leo- 
minster, mid terminates between 8 and 
9 miles from Stourport. Short Unci of 
railway extend from the present ter- 
mination to the coai pits in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

From Leven to the Hull Bivcr Naviga- 
tion. 

From Tarras Fill to Llskeord. 
| From the Humber, near Tetnry Haven, 
I to Louth. 

To commence at the town of Bhhop*t 
Stortford, in the canal there, and termi- 
nate in the Cam, at Clayhithe Sluice : 
there is lo be a branch to w'haddon. 

From the Peak For* st Can*, to (he 
\ Trent .Mi i Mersey Canal. 
/ Commences at Manchester, in the Mer- 
i sey and Irwcil Navigation, and terminates 
(at Bolton : there is a branch to Bury, 
i 1- .1: at Market Wcighton. and euds> 
1 in Uio Humber, opposite the mouth of th* 
[Trent 

Commences lu the Usk River, a short 
distance fmja NcwjKirt. and terminates) 
near Pontnewynydd, where it join* U&« 
Abergavenny and Brecknock Caual. SW- 
veial branches and railroads are mado 
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Montgun»*ry»hlre . . 
nfoath Canal Navigation 
Newport Pagncll . . 

North W.l, !l . ra .»dDil., 

•** J 

North W11U .... 

Nottingham, .... 
liiauvdi 



Oakh.ua .... 

oxr«a 

Peak Foreil .... 
Pocklington .... 

Portsmouth and Arundel). 

tmain line) . . . I 
Portia liuiiieh . . . f 
Chichester branch . . J 

Regent'* 

Bochdala 

Hoyal Militsry . . . 

St. Columb* . . . 

Snliihury and South ) 
" :.. 1 '•. :i . . . . I 

Sanhey Brook Navigi.j 



Counties through which 

they are 



Montgomery.aiM . 

Glamorganshire . 



Somersetshire Coal . 



cesterehlie . . . . 
StalnA.rthandK.adhy , 

Slrou/lwnter ... 



Stratford-upon-Avon 



^BraTch io MMtti '. ) 
Til law* »od Medway . 

Thames and Severn 



I-. -■■ - :l- ft Rut-1 

lundskire . . . / 

Oxfordshire and War- - 
wit-kshlr* . . . I 

Derbyshire ft Cheshire 
Yorkshire . ... . 

Suisrx and Hampshire 

Middlesex .... 

Yorkshire it Lancashire 

Kent and Sumcx . . 
Cornwall 



Hampshire . . . 



Yorkshire 
Shropshire 

Shropshire . 



and Wor- 



[ Yorkshire ft Lincoln- 
1 ahire 

Gloucestershire . . . 

ft Wnr. 



Trent and Mersey, or 
Grand Trunk . . 



Warwickshire ft Wor- 
cestershire . . . 

Brecknockshire ft OsWl 
morgans!! ire ... I 

Devonshire . . . . 



Gloucestershire and 
Wiltshire . . . 



I Cheshire. 
1 shire, ft 



1 



&7 
H 
W 

7 



U 
9| 

15 



14. 
8* 



H 

31) 

30 

6 



12 
3* 

4 

17 

7* 

H 
46, 
15 

I 

23, 
17 

i) 

71 
30 

93 



H 



n 



1 

M 
I 



A. 
I s . 

H 



m 
so* 

• • 

57 
1-33 

126 

B. 74.5 1 



Date. 



REMARKS. 



GSto72 



16 



4, toS 

10 



SO 

I R Mi 

\F. 3534 f 
level. 



iS 

17 
43 



1794] 
1791 
I8U 

181! 

MS 
1799 

1793 

I7tt 



I Unites witb a branch of the Kllrsri 

< Canal, In Llanybl .dwell nan I., uud 
(minales ii. the Scvcra. at Neuluwu. 
j Begins near Abaruanl.and i 
1 Neath, near the tow».,f Nouth 
I Commeacc* at Newport Pi 
l termiuatts at Pinfold, win-re it 
t the Grand June ion Canal. 

I C 

< hnn 

I the 



I 8 and 2 1 
I double I 
1 double 



7u 




R. 1541- 
F. 29 1 


J pftrtty > 
j incliuiM 1 


R.S331 
F. 907/ 


V nlniit**. ) 

1 3 in. 1 
i clined > 
{ planes. } 


130 


23 


R.994 , 
F. 100, I 


44 


nearly i 

IM / 


9 


1094 


11 


191, 


20 


309 




37.1 




956 




level. 


2 


1 R. 243 1 
I F. 134 f 




jR. 3261 
IF. 3241 


91 



1790 



1794 ISOO 



1319' 



1813 

1800 

1W 
1773 

179.'i 



17M 
1S30 



mi 



1793 



1794 



1766 



1798 



I7M 



177* 



1795 



i 79 i 



IMS 



1S04 



170-', 



wr- 

ad ends In the 

,t Neath. 

Pngnell. and 

unite* with 

an June iuu Cnnul. 
Comineurea nt Wajfotd Bridge, in Dil- 
rn parish, where it communicate* with 
Ant, and terminate* nl Antinghnm. 
i rrom the Wilts and Berks C.iu.l. ucar 
i Swindon, to the Thame* and Severn Canal, 
luear WVyrooor bridge 
1602 f Commences at the Cromforil Carnl. and 
(terminates m tbo Trent, near .Notiiuj.li .rn. 
i Commence* at Oakham, and ternjiuali** 
1303 j in the Meltoa Mowbray Navigation, at 
< Meltoa. 

i Commences ia the Coventry Canal, nt 
j Loni'turd, nud terminates lu ilia Tliaiu. >, 
'at Oxrord. 

i Begins at the Iowa of Ashtou under- 
i I.yne, ia the Manchester Caual, and ur> 
l miaates in Peak Forest. 
j Cummencrs iu tlic Derwent, at Eaxt 
\ Cttiuiruith, and ti rmlustcs at Pneltlsnn- 
l tcn 

ICommcuces from the tideway of ihft 
Arua, 3 miles from the sea, and t-otili.iitei 
to Chichester Harlmur. The c inauelc 
front the end of this maia line, ruund 
Thorney Island, and to the cud or the Port- 
sea Canal, nre 131 miles. 

{Uegina In the l'«ddui|fton Cann', near 
the Harrow Koad. and locks iuto th* 
Thames, at I.imehi.use. 
i Commences in the Cahlcr Navigation. 
) at Sowerby Bridge Whart. and tcnuin lies 
I la the Duke or Briilgewatoi's Canal, at 
Manchester. 
From SlmrnclilT in Kent to ClilT End ia 
I Su«sex. 

I From Mi..-.:. Porlh to St. Coaunb 
1 Porth. 

f ^ Commence* at Southampton, an4 is con- 
/ tinned at preseat only to Kcdbridgc. 
(where it joias tile Audover Caaiil. 

Commences at St. Helen's, and terrat- 
uates in the Mersev, by a very circuituna 
route, passing Sankey BrhU'e. It was th<r 
first canal executed in Kngland, anil uti* 
ffiaally ended at the mouth or Sankey 
Brook. It is now extended to Buucoiu 
Gap. „ 

Conaecls the town of Sheffield with lb* 
river Dun, 

Commence* at Shrewsbury, near tho 
Ellesmere Canal, and joias I* o Dutiuin*,'* 
ton and Shntliahite Canals at B\xrkw atuiuo 
Witt, 

llcclns in the Dounington Canal, io tho 
parish of Lilli-hall, and uaitcs to the Se- 
vern nl Coals Port, below Coalbrook Pule. 

Commeaees in the Kenuat and Avm 
Canal, near Bradford, tu Paulton r ■ mil. 
way branches on" to collieries at WattM 
and Claudown. 

Coramences ia the river Severn, nt Sronr- 
aad unites with the Trent aud -Mcr- 
'aual, near Haywuorl. 
Commence* at the Dan Navigation, 
near Stainforih. nd communlcitri with 
the Trent, at Keadby. 

Commences at the Severn, near Framl- 
brad, and terminate* in the Thame* and 
(Severn Canal, at Wallbliilge, near Sirotid. 
I Begins near Stourbridge, and joins the. 
< Stanurdshire and Worccalcr.hiru can.''. 
I, near Stourion. 

Commence* at King * Norton, about G 
miles from Birmingham, where it join* 
the Worcc»ter and Birmingham Canal, 
und terminate* at Stratford. 

Commeacea ia Swansea Harbour, and 
terminate* at Pen Tawe. 

ic tiden av of the Tamaf and 
the low u of Tavist, ck: there. 



From the Thames, at Gravesend, to tha 
') Medway, near Rochester. 

Commences in the Stroudwater Can d, 
near Stroud, and locks down in the TUumc* 
and flip Navigation, at U'chhide. 

(Begins where the Derwent tall* into tho 
Trent, and terminates nt Preston Brook, 
where it communicate* with the Duke of 
Bridgewater'a Canal: in its course it com- 
municate* with other principal cauY.l* 
also. 



1792 



1772 



17?« 



( Con 
) port, a 

|sey Ca 



f Begins iu the ti< 
18I7 S terminates at the 
' is also a branch. 



1789 



• St CoIomV* Canal, thouh of »hort extent, to found Ttry nMftd fcr tho «,«rting of minerals, and conveying *»nd xnd ether minnt* to Uvt 
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UI. MARKS. 



Coinm*Dr^4 Id Mirrcumbe Bay. In tfcfl 
Iiish Sea, and terminates at LI rr intone. 

Commence! io the borough of Warwick, 
and joins the I u^i- ii. breach of the iiir- 
minghara Canal, at Birmingham. 

Commfnwo nt the Warwick and Bir- 
mingham Caaal, Ui the rnrish id' Bnd- 
hrook. and join* the (Hford fan til, ni^.r 
Napt'tn. 

Begins in the Wey. hHweon ..uiM: rd 
and *.i li./ and ends in the Arua 

Navigation, a; New Bridge. 

Commnnces in the Thame*, at Abing- 
don, and terminate* at Homing ton, In ths 
Kennet and Avon Catiul : itlikewi*** ha 
*cveial branch***. 

Commences in the NVne River, at WW- 
bech, and terminate* in the Old Biter, at 
A mm It 

Commence^ in th<* junction of the B.r. 
minc;ham and BiriQiiiffhnm and F-tr**lti 
Canals, at Birmingham, and ecd* la the 
SfTern, a little b ■'.>*». \Vorri*«u»r : it uito 
communicates with lh« Dudley and >trat- 
ford upoQ-Avon Canada, 

Connected »iih the C'tvutiy Canal, 
near lluddlenford. and terminate* Io tW 
it ha* likewise it\*- 
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Aberdcaushlie 



Crinas 

Xd^nb Argil and Glasgow 



f«rib aod Clyde . . , 

fcanch lo Iha Monk- 
land Canal, at Ola,. 
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i Reglns iu tbe hirbour of Aberdeen, in 
< tbe ti.lev.ay of Iha raoutb of the Dee. and 
lends in tile I»on, at Inverurie. 

{From the harbour at Borro» »lownea«. to 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, at Grange, 
montb. 

Commence, in the tidewny of Loeh Eil. 
at th"- N end of I.ionbe Ixeh, nnd termi- 
nates in the Murray Frilo. at lnveme««. 
Of the whole lenirlh. rath.T more than 
23 miles arc nrtirii iallv formed; the re- 
maining line Is formetl by natural lakes, 
vthich arc conoecU'd by ni.'ana of tlii* 
canal. 

Made acro-w an Isthmus in Arcyleshire. 
lyin^ bi-lwcen Ia.cIi» Criu.tii and Oilp. and 
connecting th.-ni. 

Conunence, in the sixteenth lock of lh. 
Forth and Clyde Nnvitralion. absmt 2 miles 
W. of Falkirk, and lermilintcs in a basiu 
at Kilinburgb. 

Commences in the For.b. In Grance- 
moulh II . and locks down into the 
Clyde, at Rowling's Bay, near Dulmuir 
Hurnroot: this canal opens a communi- 
cation between die Irish Sea aod German 
Ocean. 

Commences at TrsnVstown. on the W. 
| side of Glaagow, passes thr.<u£li Fait-. 
J ley aod ternunalea nl Julmslone : here a 
j railway joins It, which is cootlnocd to the 
I harbour of Ardrossan : the railv ay la 291 
'miles long. 

iCommenrcs in the tideway of the Dee. 
near Kirkcudbright, aod is continued to 
l.och Ken. through which th, navigation 
is continued for 12 miles : Ihence another 
canal extends Io the Boat l\>ol at Dairy, 
where it terminates. 

Begins nt Uld Monklaud • .1 walks, 

{and proceeds to Glasgow, where it corn, 
municaleswitha branch of the Forth and 
Clyd. Cannl. 
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CANAL* OF IRELAND. 



CANALS. 



Or and 

Brunch to Athy . . 
■i To Puriirling- 
ton. Mount 
Mellick, nucl 
other branches 

RojalCsma] . . . . 



Newry 



Laggan Navigation . . 
Tyrone Colliery . . . 

Ulster (now In progress) 



Counties through which 
Uiey kj mads. 



Duhlin, Kildnrr, 



County, and Qalway 



King's | 



(Dublin, Meath. Wcst-1 
I mewth, and Longford J 



Down and Armagh 



Down . 
Tyrone 



r Armagh, Monsghan, 
\ endTei 
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65 



J 

I 



i39and5i 
1 double.. 



42 



13 



Dede. 



1,-56 



1739 



1709 



1799 

1758 

1832 



Commences at liuUin, near the | 
( of the LiflVy, and cruiing the slta__. 

near B..nar.lter. terminates «« liallinasloe : 
tliere are also several branches. 

Commence* at Duldin. and terminates 
in the Shannon nt Yiirraonnttry, 
i The navigation commences from the 
I tideway at Fathom, it miles (o Newrv, 
having a sen-lock al each end nrtd i. 17 
feet deep; from Newry llie Canal rjifltf. 
nues for 12 miles to the tavig.hle rfeer 
Bann. which, afier a course of 9 miles f em 
this point, runs into Louth Nragh, which 
Is navigable 13 miles lung and 8 btrsMl, 
and which alsocomraunicaleswuh Belfast 
by the Lnce-in Navigation , with the T>- 
rone collicites by tiie KUckwater : und 
with the town of Antrim by the Antrim.. 

Tlie Laggan navigation extends from the 
tideway at Beirut Inm Lough N nji. 

Frum Coal Island to the Backurrer 
for 3 miles, nnd theuce by a short cut into 
Lough Neagh. 

. Commences near Charlernont, 00 lite 
lllackwater. and term. nates in Lough 
Erne. 



Besides the canals noticed in the foregoing tables, there 
are many rivers which have been made navigable by short 
cuts at different parts; others have had their channels 
turned, or canals made parallel to them, and several have 
been extended by branch cuts. These may almost be con- 
sidered as canals, but a notice of them could not be given 
in the tables without increasing their length considerably. 

(Nichols, Priestley, and Walker's Historical Account of 
the Navigable Bivert, Canals, Ac., of Great Britain; 
Parliamentary Reports~on the Caledonian Canal, and on 
Improvement* in Ireland; C. W. Williams's Observations 
on the Inland Navigation of Ireland ; Tatham's Political 
Economy of Inland Navigation; Phillips's General History 
of Inland Navigation.) 

CANAL, ANTO'NIO, called Canaletto, was the son of 
Bernardo Canal, who, although descended from one of the 
noble families of Venice, followed the profession of a scene- 
paintet. Antonio was born at Venice, but the precise date 
of his birth appears to be unknown ; at his death, in 1768. 
he was aped 71. He originally followed his father's occu- 
pation ; and the style of his early practice may be traced in 
the boldness and vigour of his later works, and the decep- 
tive reality of the effect. About the year 1719, disgusted 
with the petty annoyances of the theatre, he abandoned 
it altogether, and went to Rome, where he employed him- 
self for a long time in studying from the antient ruins. On 
his return home, he devoted himself to painting views in 
the city, and original compositions. In the latter part of bis 
life he visited London, where he was in' great estimation. 
Walpole imagines that one object of his coming was to in- 
vest part of the wealth he had acquired in the English 
funds. 

His handling is light, bold, and firm ; his colouring 
bright, true, and relishing ; his figures well disposed. He 
h.is displayed no loss art in his choice of subjects and sites, 
and disposal of all the separate parts, than in the treatment 
and execution. He sometimes used the camera, which 
enabled bim to attain the utmost exactness in his linear 
perspective ; but he used it discreetly, always correcting and 
improving the tints and airial effects. In his pictures, the 
palaces of the Adriatic are brought before the eye with all 
the vivid beauty of the actual scene ; and bis original com- 
ositions, in which the antient and the modern are most 
appily blended, partake of the reality of his views. His 
works are very numerous, and are seen in every collection. 

His pupil Guardi is the most eminent of his followers. 
He paints in a style which is brilliant and agreeable, but 
less solid and less exact than his master's. (Zanetti.) 
CANAL1RA. [Isopoda.] 

CANARA, a province on the west coast of Hindustan 
between 12' and 15° N. lat, and between 74' and 76* E. 



long. This province is bounded on the N. by Bejapore and 
the Portuguese territory ; on the E. by Mysore and the 
Balaghaut ceded districts ; on the S. by the Malabar pro- 
vince, and on the W. by the Indian Ocean. The length 
of the province along the coast from N. to S. is 180 miles, 
and its mean breadth is about 40 miles ; the total area has 
been computed at 7380 square miles: of this area 4622 
square miles are contained below and 27S8 square miles 
above the Ghauts [Ghauts.] 

The province is divided into two districts. North and 
South Canara; the line of division is about 13 9 40' N. 
lat. The surface of Canara is rocky and uneven. On the 
high grounds red gravel prevails ; near the coast the soil is 
sandy, but the valleys are well adapted for rice cultivation. 
There are several mountain streams in the piovince. but 
no river* of consequence. The labour required to bring 
the land into cultivation is great, owing to the inequali- 
ties of the surface, which make it necessary to let el the 
fields before they can be ploughed. If after the land 
ha* been brought under tillage it should be neglected for 
one or two years, it will be broken by numerous deep gullies 
formed by the torrents which fall during the monsoon. It 
is probably owing to the constant attention thus rendered 
necessary that each proprietor is obliged to reside upon his 
farm, and that the extent -of the individual farms is very 
small. For the same reason the revenue derived by the 
government-from the holders of the land is very inconsider- 
able. 

The entire population of Canara in 1807 was 576,640 
souls, of whom 396,672 inhabited the southern distiict. 
The proportion of Brahmins was computed at rather more 
(ban one-sixth of the whole population. About three- 
fourths of the remainder are engaged in cultivating the 
soil : one-fifth of these cultivators are slaves. The in- 
habitants of the sea-coast are principally Mohammedans 
and those of the interior Jains, one of the Hindu sects that 
are considered heretical by the Brahmins. 

Almost the only production of the province is rice, for 
cultivating which the climate is peculiarly favourable, owing 
to the prevalence of rains. Land of the first quality yields 
two and sometimes three harvests of rice in the year. In- 
ferior land* yield one crop of rice and another of some in- 
ferior grain annually. Cocoa-nuts, betel, and pepper are 
cultivated, but not extensively. The rent of land «aties 
between one-fourth and one-half of the gross produce : it 
very rarely happens that the proprietor alters the assess- 
ment of a farm of removes the tenant, who is considered l>y 
custom to have a kind of right to the occupancy. Out of 
the rent paid by the tenant to the proprietors the latter con- 
tribute* 60 per cent, to the revenue of the gorcrnmer.t, 
which thus receive* from IS to 30 per cent, of tbo gross 
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produce of the land. When a farm is sold it usually brings 
•s purchase money from eight to twelve years' net rent, the 
price varying according to the proximity of towns. 

The chief towns are, in the north division Batticollah, 
and in the south division Mangalore and Barcelore. Bat- 
ticollah stands on the sea-coast in 13* 55' N. lat., and W 37' 
E. long. ; it is situated on the north bank of the Seanda- 
holay, a small stream which waters a beautiful valley sur- 
rounded by hills. Mangalore is built on the margin of a 
salt lake, which is separated from the sea by a sahdy beach 
in 12° 53' N. lat, and 74° 57' E. long. Mangalore is a 
place of considerable trade ; the exports consist principally 
of rice, betel-nut, pepper, sandal-wood, and turmeric, to 
Muscat, Goa, Bombay, and the coast of Malabar. The 
imports consist of raw sugar and silk from Bengal and 
China, and of oil and ghee from Sunt. The Portuguese 
bad a factory at Mangalore, which was destroyed in 1596 
by the Arabs from Muscat In 1768 the town was taken 
by the English, but was immediately retaken by Hyder. 
In 1 789 it again surrendered to the English, and was imme- 
diately thereafter besieged by Tippoo, and when at the con- 
clusion of the war it was given up to that chief was little 
more than a heap of ruins. The fortifications have since 
been entirely dismantled. The population is estimated at 
40,000 souls. Barcelore, supposed to be the Barace of the 
antients, is situated on tho sea-coast 55 miles N. from Man- 
galore, in IS 3 37' N. lat, and 74" 47' E. long. 

The province OfCanara, which till then had been subject 
to Hindu sway, was subdued by Hyder Ali, rajah of Mysore 
in 1769. On the death of hil son Tippoo, in 1799, the 
whole province was plaeed under British authority ; it has 
since remained in our possession, and in the enjoyment 
of uninterrupted tranquillity. The wars that had disturbed 
the province between its conquest by Hyder and its pos- 
session by the English had much reduced the population, 
and a considerable part of the country had been suffered to 
run waste and was overgrown with jungle. Since that 
time a great improvement has taken place in the numbers 
and condition of the people, which is shown by the better 
quality of their dress and greater attention to other comforts, 
as well as by a decrease in the number and atrocity of the 
crimes committed by them. • 

(BuclianauV Journey through Mysore, Canara, and 
Malabar; Mill's History of British India t Ktports of 
Committees of House of Commons on tht affairs of India.) 

CANARIES, a group of islands in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, lying off the coast of Africa, between the parallels 
of 27° 40' and 29° 30 7 N. lat., and the meridians of 13° 30' 
and 1 8° 20' W. long. Lanzarota is the most eastern island 
of the group, and Ferro, from which the meridians Used to 
be generally reckoned, is the most westerly. 

These islands are by some supposed to be the Fortunate 
Islands of the antients ; but others consider this name to 
refer to Madeira. Perhaps the Canaries however have the 
better claim, if we follow the description in Pliny (vi. 33), 
which is taken from Juba, the learned Maurttanian prince. 
Juba calls one island Nivaria, or Snow Island, which is pro- 
bably Teneriffe ; another island he calls Canaria, from the 
number of dogs of a large size that were found there ; Juba 
had two of these dogs. It is probable that the Goths and 
Vandals who invaded the coasts of Mauritania may have 
been acquainted with this group ; but the first aocount we 
have of them in modern times is about tho year 1330, by a 
French ship which was driven among them by stress of 
weather. Upon this discovery a Spanish nobleman, Don 
Luis, Count of Claramonte, obtained a grant of the islands 
from Pope Clement VI., with the title of king. Nothing 
was however done towards making a settlement till 1385, 
when a fleet under Ferdinando Perara sailed from Cadiz 
and touched at Lanzarote, but was driven away by the na- 
tives. The next expedition was from Seville, in 1 393, but 
no possession was taken of any of the islands. In 1400 
another fleet sailed from Rochelle, under John de Bethen- 
court, add anchored at Lanzarote, where they built a fort at 
Point Rubicon. The adventurers then passed over to Fuer- 
taventura; but being opposed by the natives they were 
obliged to re-embark. Betheneourt returned to Spain, and 
having obtained from Don Henry III. a grant of the islands, 
with the title of king, again sailed to Lanzarote with a large 
armament, and in June, 1405, passed over to Fuertaventttti, 
of which he took possession. He next sailed to Grand Ca- 
nary and Palma, from both of which he was driven by the 
natives. He was more fortunate at Gem era, where, to ms 



surprise, he found several of the natives speaking Spaniso. 
To account for this, it appears that about thirty years pre- 
viously some Spanish vessels had touched at this island, 
and had left a priest there to convert the natives to the 
Romish faith. No written account of this visit exists. 

Betheneourt next went to Ferro, or Hierro, where he was 
received in the most friendly terms by the natives ; he left 
a garrison in the island, and returned to Fuertaventura. In 
November, 1400, he mustered all his forces to make another 
attempt On the Grand Canary, in which he was again un- 
successful, and in consequence returned to Spain to soli- 
cit assistance, but he died in 1408. The nephew of 
Betheneourt, in 1418, sold his right to these islands to 
Henry de Guzman, another Spanish nobleman, who. ex- 
pended large sums in endeavouring to subdue the other 
islands. He altogether failed in his schemes, though in 
1461 the Spaniards went through the form of taking pos- 
session of Canary and Teneriffo. , 

Some difference having arisen between Spain and Portu- 
gal with regard to these islands, in consequence of a second 
sale of them by the nephew of Betheneourt to the latter 
power, the Portuguese arrived in force at Lanzarote to take 
possession ; but the dispute was settled by treaty, in which 
the islands were ceded to Spain. After various other fruit- 
less attempts to subdue the Grand Canary, a treaty of com- 
merce was entered into with the chiefs of that island in 
1476 ; but in the same year the court of Castille purchased 
the right to the three Unconquered islands of Canary, Tene- 
riffe, and Palma, and in the following year sent out a fleet 
to undertake the conquest of Canary, which however was 
not finally accomplished till April, 1483. seventy-seven years 
after the first descent on the island by John de Betheneourt. 

In 1490 a fleet was equipped for the subjugation of 
Palma and Teneriffe, and arrived at Palma in September. 
Palma was taken about May following. The fleet then 
sailed for Teneriffe, in May, 1493, when this large island 
was reduced Without bloodshed. Since this time the Cana- 
ries have alwajrs belonged to the Spanish grown, though 
several descents haw at different times been made upon 
them, which have generally proved unsuccessful. Those 
nearest the African shores have been ravaged by Barbary 
eorsairs. 

This group consists of the following large islands i~Ca- 
nary, Teneriffe, Palma, Ferro, Gomera, Fuertaventura, and 
Latasarote. There are also some smaller islands, ss Santa 
Clara, Alegranza, and Graciosa. The Masts of the islands 
are high and precipitous, bat here and there broken by deep 
clefts. The mountains generally rise towards the centre of 
the islands, bleak and> bare, and are full of pointed recks. 
During the winter there is snow on several ef the highest 
summits, The Peak of Teneriffe, a half-extinct Volcano, 
rises to the height of about 11,400 feet, and as it is viewed 
from the sea at t distance, seems to spring out of the water 
like a sugar-loaf. They ore all of volcanic formation, and 
in parte exceedingly fertile ; they produce grain and fruits, 
both tropical and European, in abundance. A volcano 
burst out in 1824 in the island of Lanzarote. The vine is 
largely cultivated, and in most of the islands trine is made, 
which is well-known in Europe under the name of ' Tene- 
riffe,' that island being the principal seat of the trine trade. 
Sugar is also made, and there are manufactures of Coarse 
linens, cloths, and silks. An active trade is kept Up among 
the islands, and they have Urge fisheries on the African 
coast. There are no close harbours, the anchorage being 
generally-open roadsteads, few of which can be considered 
safe except during the fine season. The depth ef water 
between the islands is very great, and the passages ore good. 
Supplies of provisions, ffcc, may be obtained from any of 
them, though some of the islands ait) without water, and 
depend on rain, which they keep in tanks. All kinds- of 
domestic eattle abound, though only goats and sheep were 
found there. Camels have been introduced, but do hot 
thrive well. Each island has its governor ) but the whole 
group is under a governor-general, Who commonly resides 
at Teneriffe, though all the Taw courts are held at Canary. 
Being situated within the general limits of the trade-wind, 
these Islands enjoy a fine climate* and are vety ftetlthy : in 
Summer there is a land breeze off them at Bight. The SAV. 
winds, though «u», Mow Strong and bring rain, wnile the 
S.E. wind ie dry and hot, like the siWec* of the Mediter- 
ranean. The inhabitants may new be edaeidered as 
Spaniards, though after their eonatteSt they did net endea 
Vent to e*drp»« the aborigines, who were oftlied GhiSnehe*, 
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but intermarried freely with them after their conversion to 
the Romish faith. Owing to this intermixture, the Guane.hes 
have now ceased to exist as a separate people. Mummies 
of the aborigines, wrapped in goat-skins, have been found 
m caves in the mountains. At the time of Bethencourt's 
visit, the group was not under one government, but most of the 
islands were divided into one or more portions, governed by 
independent chiefs, and the boundaries were marked off by 
walls of loose stone. The inhabitants consequently differed 
considerably in manners and eustoms. Their clothing was 
goat-skins, and their weapons were slings, darts, spears, 
and clubs ; they believed in one God, and polygamy was not 
allowed ; they were social and cheerful, and fond of music. 
The present inhabitants are bigoted Catholics ; the whole 
group forms a bishop's gee, who is a suffragan of the Arch- 
bishop of Seville. 

Comparative statement of the population of the Canary 
Islands from the year 1742 to 1835. 



ISLANDS. 1 



Teneriffi, . . 

Ouuaj . . 

Unvote .' i 
Fiurlav.r.ura 

& : : 



1748. 



60.218 
33.864 
17,580 
7,310 
7,383 



Tot.1 



136,10 



1768. 


1802. 


1835. 


Increase 
in the 
93 year*. 


Cente.. 

simal 
increase. 


66,351 
41,083 
19.133 
9.705 
8,863 
6,645 
4,023 


70,067 
55,093 
28,824 
16,160 
19,451 
7,915 
4,006 


85,011 
68.040 
33,089 
17,434 
13.885 
11.749 
4.444 


24,793 
34,176 
15,509 
10,224 
6,503 
6,491 
767 


41-17 
100 09 
88 09 
141-80 
88-09 
87-90 
20. 53 


isi.iei 


194.5161 933.645 


97.053 


71-96 



Table showing the annual proportion of deaths, &c, to the 





Proportion of 

Births 
to Population. 


Proportion of 

Marriages 
to Population. 


Proportion of 
Deaths 

to Population. 


Tcnorine .... 
Canary .... 
Palma .... 
Laniarote 
Fuertaveutuia • 
(K'fnera .... 
Hierro .... 


1 to 22 
1 .. 31 

1 ■ M 

1 ,. 90 
1 .. 21 
1 ,. 23 
1 „ 24 


1 to 43 

1 ,. 105 

i „ in 

1 ,. 117 
1 , 496 
1 » 77 
1 .. 101 


1 to 39 
1 ,. 35 
1 „ 50 
1 ., 46 
1 ., 43 
1 ,. 31 
1 . 41 


Tout . 


1 .. 23 


1 ,. 122 


1 .. 39 



in which there are 187 priests and friars of different ranks, 
and 13 noviciates. In 15 convents there are 210 nuns and 
13 noviciates. 

The following statement of the extent of each of the 
Canary Islands, with the number of houses and other 
buildings; and the quantities of the principal productions 
grown in one year, is taken from returns made to govern- 
ment by the British consul resident in the islands 



ISLAWPI. 
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The extent of land in the whole of the seven islands tat— 

Fantgadaa of 

Under cultivation ^SSfl&r* 

Uncultivated and common laud, wooded 1, 883/275 
There are besides about 30,000 occupied by' houses 
streets, &o. making the whole extent, 2.360.676 lancgadai'. 
or 346J square miles. 

A summary of the Statistics of the Canary Islands. 
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A statement of the quantities of the several articles, the 
produce of the Island of Tcneriffe, which were oxpoited 
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and exportations to and from the whole 
during 1833 were as under:— 
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The goods imported into the islands are sugar, coffee, 
brandy, corn, paper, soap, oil, candles, leather, fabrics in 
silk, woollen, flax, and cotton ; glass, earthenware, &c. 

The articles exported are silk, brandy, pulse, grain, fish, 
barilla, wine, Orchilla weed, &e. 

Three other articles for exportation are of recent introduc- 
tion in the islands. These are rock-moss (mutgo), tunny- 
fish (atun), and cochineal: the latter, feeding on the Cactus 
Opuntia, increased greatly during the year 1833. In that 
year 1275 lbs. were exported to the Peninsula. 

The chief towns are Las Palmas, in Canary, with a popu- 
lation of about 10,000 ; Santa Cruz, in Tcneriffe, the seat 
of the governor, has a population of about 8300; and San 
Chnstoval de la Laguna, which stands on a high plain in 
the same island, has a population of near 0000 ; Oratava, 
near the foot of the high Peak, has about 70UO inhabitants. 
Santa Cruz is also the name of the chief town of Palma. 

(Glas, History of the Canaries ; Humboldt's Travels ; 
Von Buch's Description of the Canaries.) 

CANA'RIES, in music, a quick danco tunc, in three- 
eight time, said to have been imported from the Canary 
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Island*, though in all probability it was exported thither 
from Normandy by John de Bethencourt, who invaded 
tbem at the close or the fourteenth century. Put-cell has. 
in his ' Diocletian,' introduced the Cananet. His tune is 
in two strains of eight bars each, in three-eight time. - 

CANARY BIRD, or CANARY FINCH— Le Sarin 
dt Canarie of the French, Der Canarienvogel of the Ger- 
mans, Canario of the Italians, the Canary of the English, 
Fringilta Canaria of Linnwus*— the well-known songster 
which is to be found caged in every house where the in- 
mates arts fond of song-birds. The Canary Islands are the 
most frequented haunts of the species. In the wild state 
the prevailing hue. according to the observations of Adan- 
sou, Labillurdiere, and others, is grey or brown, mingled 
however with other colours, but never reaching the bril- 
liancy of plumage exhibited by the bird in captivity; a 
brilliancy arising from long domestication and repeated 
cros-es with analogous species. Its introduction into Europe 
is stated by some lo have taken place in the 14th century ; 
but Bechstein names the beginning of the 16ih-K ' The 
arrhal," says the author last quoted, ' of the canary in Eu- 
rope, is thus described : — A vessel which, in addition to its 
Other merchandize, was bringing a number of these birds 
to Leghorn, was wrecked on the coast of Italy, opposite the 
island of Elba, where these little birds, having been set at 
liberty, took refuge. The climate being favourable they 
increased, and would certainly have became naturalized, 
had not the wish to possess them occasioned their being 
caught in such numbers that at last they were extirpated 
front their new abode. From this cause Italy was the first 
European country where the canary was reared. At first 
their education was difficult, as the proper manner of treating 
them was unknown ; and what tended to render them scarce 
was, that only the male birds were brought over, — no females. 
The grey of its primitive colour, darker on the back and 
greener on the belly, has undergone so many changes from 
its being domesticated, from the climate, and from the 
union with birds analogous to it (in Italy with the citril 
finch, the serin ; in our country (Germany) with the linnet, 
the green-finch, the siskin, and the goldfinch, that now we 
have canaries of all colours. If we had not sufficient proof 
that canaries came originally from the Fortunate Islands, 
we should think the citril finch, the serin, and the siskin, 
were the wild stock of the domesticated race. I have seen 
a bird whose parents were a siskin and serin, which perfectly 
resembled a variety of the canary which is called the green. 
I have also seen mules from a female grey canary, in which 
was no trace of their true parentage. The grey, the yellow, 
the white, the blackish, and the chestnut, are the principal 

* Dr. Heineken (Zoological Journal, vol. t. p. 70) considers FrmoiUa 
iyms, and he 
Madeira. 

£h shrubs ■ 
ruary. lays from four to six pale-blue 
<*tw. ami hutches tiro timet (not nnfrequently tlx) in a season. He obterres 
that it is wry tami iar. haunting and breeding in Hardens about the city. ' It 
is a •'.cligliiful songster,' says the Doctor, 'with, beyond doubt, much of the 
nightingale s and sky lark's' but none of the wood-lark's song, although three 
ur lour sky* Inks in confinement in Fnnchal are the only examples of any of 

" "*> general opinion that 

it is in full sung about 



Caniria an'! FrlngiHa butyracoa as synonyms, and 
description of the bird ns it appears in Madeira. Of its hal 



there gives an elaborate 
ppcars in Madeira, or its habits 
v.. th.it It builds in thick bushy high shrubs and trees, with roots, moss, 



i Dr. Reineken 



il Biv three birds in the island, and notwithstanding the 
s, icii uut"s an* i he result of education in the canary : it 
uiue mouths in th«' year. I have heard one sing on the wing, and passing 
Irom o:ie tree tu another at some distance, and am told that during the pairing 
n-a-uti this is very common. Kacb Duck lias its own song, ana, from indi- 
viil>,nl. in the .ine garden differing consideiably, 1 suspect that of each nest 
varies more or lew. After the breeding season, they flock along with linnets, 
gu diiuches. Ac. and are then seldom seen in gardens. The moult takes 
jilnrv in August and 8epteml*r. An old bird caught and pnt into a cage will 
sura times sing almost immediately, but seldom lives longer than the second 
}i»ar in coutluenient. The young from the nest are difficult to rear, dying 
generally at the flrst moult. They cross readily w ith the domesticated variety, 
and the progeny are larger, stronger, better breeders, and, to my taste, better 
.utig-h-rs also than the latter; but a purr wild song from an island canary, at 
1 in. 1 1;, in Tuli throat, ami in a part or the country so distant from the haunts 
of ineu that it is quite un-opnisiicateil. is unequalled, in its kind, by any 
thing I ha e evi-r heard iu the way of bird-music. 

In the last edition of Montagu's Ornithological Dictionary (1833) it is 
stilted that the Priegilla Canaria of Linorus, whose habitation is said by 
time in nii'l Turton to be India, is not this species, but an apparently spurious 
one. In the twelfth edition or the Systems Natural, the habitat assigned to 
hritgilli b'ljrncm is ' Madera.' and that allotted to Fringilla Canaria is the 
Canny Ulaud*. 'Habitat iu Canariis Jusulis.' In Gmelin's edition, India 
ami the Cape of Gaul Ho|ie arc the localities given to P. bmtyracea; but the 
C-iunry Is'auds are still stated to be the habitat of F. Camana. • Habitat in 
lusulu C.-uinriis, alii. que maris Atlautici. in littore African orientali, per 
umuem Kuropam faniiliaris, Imgava, egregie cantaus,' Sec. Ice. 

t I'mressu. llenute, in his edition or Montagu, thus writes on this part of 
tin' subject.— 'The original stock is said to have been imported from the 
C inuiy isle*, aliont Uie t4th century t a circumstance not mentioned by Be- 
1 -n. nuil dhtcicdiled by Syme, for these reasons. The wild birds found in the 
t'uuary Isles, says he, bear less resemblance in song and plumage to the 
domestic canary tiian to the siskin of Germany, the veuturon of Italy, or the 
serin •■{ Fiauce The plumage of these is a mixture or yellow, green, and very 
little brown or grey ; whilst the wild canary has a plumage of dingy greenish 
grey. Uue of these birds, which I received from St Michael's, sang very 
much like the linnet.' ' 



varieties, and it is from their combination, and from their 
tints, that we derive the numerous varieties that we now 
possess. Those canaries that have the upper part of the 
body of a dusky green or linnet-brown, and the under part 
the yellowish green of the green-bird, with dark brown eyes, 
are the strongest, and most nearly resemble the primitive 
race. The yellow and white often have red eyes, and are 
the most tender. The chestnut are the must uncommon, 
and hold a middle rank for strength and length of life, 
between the two extremes. But as the plumage of the 
intermediate ones is a mixture of these principal colours, 
their value depends on the pretty and regular manner in 
which they are marked. The canary that is most admired 
amongst us now is One with the body white or yellow, the 
head, particularly if crested, wings and tail, yellowish dun ; 
the second in degree is of a golden yellow, with the head, 
wings, and tail black, or at least dusky grey. Next follow 
the grey or blackish, with a yellow head and collar ; and 
the yellow with a blackish or green tuft, which are very 
much valued. As for those that are irregularly spotted, 
speckled, or variegated, they are much less sought after, 
and are used to pair with those of one colour, while, yellow, 
grey, brown-grey, and the like.' 

The usual length of a canary is about five inches, of 
which the -tail measures about two and a quarter. The bill 
is about five lines in length, strong, sharply pointed, and 
inclining to white. The shanks or feet, as they are techni- 
cally called, are about eight lines long, and of a flet-h colour. 

The female is very like the male, but is generally less 
bright in colour, smaller about the head, shorter about the 
neck and body, not so high on the shanks, and altogether of 
a form somewhat less elegant than that of the male. There 
is a bean-shaped feather under the bill, and the temples 
and circles round the eyes are deeper in colour than the 
other parts of the body. 

Hybrids. 

1. Mulet bred from a hen Canary and a Goldfinch — 
These partake of the parental colours on both sides. The 
finest are produced from yellow or white hen canaries. ' The 
most beautiful,' says Bechstein, ' that I have seen was grey- 
ish ash-colour in the middle of its crest, and silvery white 
on the rest of its head and nape ; a broad orange border 
surrounded the beak, and the neck was adorned with a white 
collar ; the back was a dusky grey with black streaks ; the 
rump white, the under part of the body of a snowy white- 
ness ; the under tail-coverts, the wines, and first quill-feathers 
white, but the others, as well as the coverts, black edged 
with yelloW ; the middle of the wing was also adorned with 
a beautiful golden-yellow spot ; the white tail bad a black 
spot on the sides, the white beak was tipped with black, the 
feet were white. The mother of this beautiful bird was 
white, with a greenish-grey crest' 

2. Mules bred from a hen Canary and a male Sitkin. — 
The young always resemble the siskin in shape. If the 
mother be green they will be like a hen siskin ; if she be 
white or yellow* they will be lighter in colour than a siskin, 
without however any great difference. 

3. Mulet bred between a hen Canary and a Green bird, 
or a Citril-JInch. — When the mother is neither white nor 
yellow the young do not differ much from the grey or green 
canary ; but they are generally rather more slender, and 
their bills are also shorter and thicker. 

4. Mules bred between a hen Canary and a Linnet. — 
These, if the mother be white or yellow, will be speckled ; 
if she be grey, they will resemble her generally, but their 
tails will be longer. 

Most of these mules are fruitful, and there is no great 
difficulty in getting the parents to pair; but when the union 
is with species more remote, the difficulty increases in pro- 
portion. 

The following unions have in a certain degree succeeded. 

5. Mule* between a hen Canary and a Bullfinch. — Bech- 
stein states that an ardent bullfinch will sometimes yield to 
the allurement* of a very ardent hen canary, ami that he 
has himself witnessed it, observing, however, that the cgg3 
seldom prove fruitful. But Dr. Jassy, of Frankfort, ob- 
tained mules of a bullfinch and canary, by making other 
canaries sit on the eggs and bring up the voung, a plan 
pursued in Bohemia. ' My bullfinch,* writes" Dr. Jassy to 
Bechstein, 'is so attached to the female canary that he 
moums all the time they are separated, and cannot bear 
any other bird.' In this uaion tufted or crested females 
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should not be chosen, because the top-knot would be very 
unbecoming on the large head of the mule. 

6. Mules between a hen Canary and a Nightingale t— 
Bechstein possessed a nightingale which, having been for a 
long time shut up with a female canary, lived very sociably 
with her, singing as usual He paired with her in Bech- 
stein'* presence, but the eggs were unproductive, and Bech- 
stein expresses his intention to try the plan of giving the eggs 
to another sitter, if the same thing should happen again. 

Besides the birds above enumerated, chaffinches, yellow- 
hammers, &c have been tried, but with no good success. 
The author last above-quoted says that he never saw a male 
canary very fond of a female yellowhammer, nor a male of 
the latter kind of a female canary, though the plumage may 
be selected so as to offer a striking resemblance. 

It will be observed, that in all the six instances recorded 
the canary is always the mother. The reason why breeders 
select the male of the other species when mules are desired, 
is because, though a female siskin, or goldfinch, &c, might 
not and probably would not object to the union, she could 
not easily be induced, if at all, to lay her eggs in an artifi- 
cial nest, like a canary. 

Before we conclude our notice of the hybrids, we must 
again refer to the alleged fruitfulness of some of the mules, 
such as those of serins, citril finches, and goldfinches, a very 
interesting subject to the physiologist, who has. in following 
out this point with the canary bird and her different mates, 
an opportunity of observing how far these hybrids have the 
power of continuing their mixed forms. The first eggs of these 
hybrids are said to be very small, and the young hatched 
from them very weak. The eggs of the next year are said 
to be larger, and the nestlings stronger and stouter. 

For breeding, a male aged from two to five years is chosen 
by the experienced. If a young male be introduced among 
older females, the offspring will consist of more males than 
there are females. The signs of age are rough and blackish 
scales on the feet, and elongated strong claws. It is not 
common to meet with good males, and such are valuable. 
Many cocks are mopes, and seldom sing ; and their indif- 
ference to their hens is repaid by a similar indifference to 
them on the part of the latter. Some are violent, beating 
and often killing their hens and nestlings ; while others, 
from an excess of ardour, teaze their bens while they are 
sitting, or tear the nest and destroy the eggs, in their vexa- 
tion at the incubation abstracting the attention of their 
mate : these often produce at last so much excitement in 
the females, that the latter abandon their eggs. 

Good hens are not less valuable and scarce. Some of the 
ardent ones lay, but will not sit ; others, after hatching their 
nestlings, neglect to feed them, or beat them and pick out 
their feathers, so that the hapless young die wretchedly. 
To some, again, laying is so painful, that they are too much 
fatigued to sit, or suffer long intervals to elapse between the 
times of depositing each egg. 

In order to obtain bright and good plumage, those birds 
whose colours are clear and whose spots are clean and well 
defined should be placed together. A brownish-grey or 
greenish bird paired with one of a lively yellow often pro- 
duces young of a dim white, and of other admired colours. 
Two crested birds should never be joined, for their offspring 
are frequently hatched with part of the head bald, or other- 
wise deformed in plumage. 

Bechstein gives the following directions for forwarding the 
breeding of canaries : — ' The nest time for pairing canaries 
is the middle of April. Either one male, and one or two 
females, are placed in a large cage, or many of both sexes 
are united in a room or aviary, having the advantage of a 
south aspect. Nests made of turned wood, or osiers, are 
given them, as straw ones are too easily torn. It is a good 
plan to place in the room or aviary slips of pine, which being 
cut in February do not lose their leaves. If a little inclo- 
sure of wire-gauze can be fixed over the window, where the 
birds can enjoy the fresh air, nothing will more effectually 
contribute to render the young healthy and robust. Birds 
which are to be paired for the first time should be previously 
placed in the same cage for seven or eight days, in order to 
become acquainted and accustomed to live together. If two 
females are to be caged with one male, it is especially ne- 
cessary that they should be together long enough to leave 
off quarrelling, and the* pairing-cage should be divided into 
two equal parts, communicating by a sliding door. This 
being done, a lively male and one of the females should he 
placed in the first division ; as soon as she has laid, the 
male should be moved into the other division, the door of 



separation being shut ; but as soon at the other has also 
laid, the door may be left open : the male will then \isit the 
females alternately, and they will not trouble themselves 
about each other ; but, without these precautions, jealousy 
would incline them to fight and destroy each o'.her's eggs. 
When it is intended to place a great many females, double 
or treble the number of males, in a room or aviary, the latter 
should always be first paired with a single female, which 
will ever after remain the favourite ; and it will only be 
when she is about to sit that he will pair with the others; 
and this is all the notice he will take of them, for afterwards 
he will only notice their young. It is from these mothers 
however that the most and the best birds are generally pro- 
cured. If the floor of the room or aviary is well covered 
with moss, little else need be added for making the nests, 
otherwise they should be supplied with the hair of cows and 
deer, hog's bristles, fine hay, lint, wool cut two or three 
inches long, paper-shavings, and the like. That which is 
coarsest serves for the outside, and the softest and finest for 
the inside. If they have shrubs, traces of the natural in- 
stinct of the canary are soon observed in the nests, which 
they construct without the help of the turner or basket- 
weaver; but they are of an inelegant form, and the outside 
is not very carefully flnishe*. The females alone, as is 
usual among birds, are tue builders, the males only choosing 
the situation and bringing the materials. It is in the nest, 
where the female is in continual motion, that the pairing 
takes place ; she invites the male by constant little chirp- 
ings, repeated more quickly the nearer she is to laying. 
Seven or eight days are generally reckoned from the first 
pairing to the laying of the first egg ; the other eggs, whose 
number varies, without exceeding six, are laid successively 
every following day, and often at the same hour. The 
laying ended, pairing continues during the first days of 
incubation. If the pairs agree, they must be left entirely to 
themselves, without endeavouring to use art to help nature, 
as many do. It is usual to take away the first egg and sub- 
stitute an ivory one, which is repeated with the others to the 
last, preserving them in the mean time in a box filled with 
fine dry sand : they are afterwards restored all together to 
the nest to be hatched.' Upon this practice the translator 
of Bechstein's interesting and useful work observes in terms 
of censure, quoting Buffon in support of his opinion, because 
the plan above recommended causes the mother a greater 
loss of heat, and burdens her at once with five or six little 
ones, which coming-together disturb rather than please her ; 
whereas in seeing them batched successively one after the 
other, her pleasure is increased, and her strength and 
courage are supported. * Very intelligent bird-fanciers,' 
adds Buffon, ' assure us, that by not removing the eggs from 
the female, and leaving them to be hatched in succession, 
they have always succeeded better than when they have 
substituted ivory eggs.' The hen canary will generally lay 
three or four times in the year, from April to September, 
and some will even continue to lay during their moult. The 
egg* are of a delicate sea-green hue, spotted at one end 
more or less with violet or maroon colour. About the eighth 
day after the hen has begun to sit, the eggs may be exa- 
mined by holding them between the flame of a candle and 
the eye. Those which are good will by that time exhibit 
well-developed blood-vessels, whereas the bad ones will con- 
tinue clear, or be already addled — these should be thrown 
away. It may be doubted however whether the better course 
be not to leave the hen quite undisturbed. The cock will 
sometimes take bis turn for some hours in the day ; but the 
hen seldom approves of this : as soon as she has taken her 
hasty meal she flies back to the nest, and if the male, whose 
capabilities as a batcher she seems strongly to question, do 
not retire, she pecks him till he does. On the thirteenth 
day the young generally make their appearance. While 
incubation is going on, the place where the birds are con- 
fined should be kept quiet ; for it is asserted that sudden 
jarring noises, such as the violent slamming of a door, or the 
discharge of a gun, will kill the young in the shell. We 
have above seen that it is usual to give two females to one 
male ; and it is alleged that, if one of the former should 
happen to die during incubation, the survivor immediately 
takes charge of the eggs, to the care of which she so en- 
tirely devotes herself, that she repels the caresses of her 
mate, whose solace she was while the deceased was sitting. 

As soon as the young break the shell, two jars should be 
placed near the feeding-trough. In one of these there 
should be a quarter of a hard egg, yolk and white together, 
chopped very fine, with a bit of crumb of white bread or bis. 
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cult, which has been soaked in water, and afterwards well 
pressed to get out the moisture. In the other jar rape-seed, 
well hotted and then washed in fresh water, should be plaeed : 
great care must be taken not to let this food become sour, 
which would destroy the nestlings. The cock-bird"1s the 
principal nurse after hatching. 

It is sometimes necessary to bring up the young by hand, 
and then a paste should be made of white bread er biscuit 
pounded very fine, rape-seed well braised, a small quantity 
of the yolk of an egg, and water. The nestlings must be fed 
with a quill cut into the shape of a spoon, and should not 
have less than ten or twelve meals a day: four beaksful 
well piled up on the quill constitute a meal. On the thir- 
teenth day they will begin to feed themselves, and in four 
weeks they may be removed to other cages. Care howover 
must be taken to supply them for some time with the paste 
above described, together with the food of full-grown birds, 
as a sudden privation of the former has been known fre- 
quently to occasion death; especially if the nestlings are 
deprived of it when moulting. 

The translator of Beehstein says, « It sometimes happens 
in very dry seasons that the feathers of the young birds can- 
not develop naturally ; a bath of tepid water, employed on 

such an occasion by Madame , was so successful, that I 

cannot do better than recommend it. The same lady suc- 
ceeded equally well in similar circumstances in hatching 
late eggs ; she plunged them for some minutes in water 
heated to the degree of incubation, and immediately re- 
placed them under the mother : in a short time she enjoyed 
the pleasure of seeing the little ones make their appearance. 
This interesting experiment may be applied to all sorts of 
birds, and may be particularly useful in regard to those of 
the poultry-yard.' 

About the thirteenth or fourteenth day, by which time the 
nestlings can eat alone, the males begin to warble and so 
do some of the females, but in a more disjointed style. The 
males, which may then be easily distinguished, should be 
forthwith separated, each' bird being placed in a cage by 
himself (which must be first covered with a piece of linen 
and afterwards with a darker curtain) apart from every other 
bird, in order that his education may begin, if it is intended 
that his natural song should be superseded by an artificial 
melody : if he is left unseparated beyond the fourteenth day 
he will retain a portion of his fathers song, and murder his 
acquired melody by intermingling the paternal notes. His 
musical lesson must be repeated five or six times in the day, 
especially in the morning and evening, his master perform- 
ing the desired air either on a flageolet or a bird-organ ; 
but, as has been observed in the case of the bullfinch, if the 
instrument be not in perfect tune the whistling of a man of 
taste is infinitely preferable. From two to six months, ac- 
cording to the memory and the abilities of the scholar, will 
be spent in this musical education. Some canaries have 
been thus taught to repeat correctly two or three airs, and 
others have learned to pronounce distinctly a few short 
words ; for they possess great quickness and correctness of 
ear, and have excellent memories. 

When the more natural song is preferred, those canaries 
are most esteemed which introduce into their warbling* the 
notes of the nightingale, wood-lark, or tit-lark, and this may 
be easily accomplished by placing those birds near the young 
canaries. - The canaries of the Tyrol are more frequently 
taught to introduce tho notes of the nightingale, while those 
of England more frequently interweave those of the wood- 
lark. ' In Thuringia,' says Beehstein, ' the preference is 
generally given to those which, instead of a succession of noisy 
bursts, know how, with a silvery sonorous voice, to descend 
regularly through all the tones of the octave, introducing 
from time to time the sound of a trumpet. There are some 
males which, especially in the pairins season, sing with so 
much strength and ardour, that they burst the delicate ves- 
sels of the lungs and die suddenly.' 

Canaries may be made to sing in the night— some do this 
of their own accord. The tuition must commence early in 
their youth by covering the cage and thus keeping them in 
the dark during the day long enough for them to be hun- 
gry ; they are thus brought to feed by candle-light, and at 
last sing. The hen birds will also sing, particularly in the 
spring, but in an unconnected style. Old hens past 
breeding will often sing in this way the year round. 

There are societies in London for promoting the breeding 
of canaries, and amateurs distinguish upwards of thirty va- 
rieties. 

London criterion of a perfect canary,— Professor Rennie, 



in the artiele above alluded to, mentions two sorts of cana- 
ries, ' the plain and variegated, or, as they an technically 
called, the gay spangles or meally, and jonks or jonquils. 
These two varieties are more esteemed than any of the 
numerous varieties which have sprung from them,' and 
although birds of different feathers have their admirers, 
some preferring beauty of plumage, others excellence of 
song, certainly that bird is most desirable where both are 
combined. The first property of these birds consists in the 
cap, which ought to be of fine orange colour, pervading 1 every 
part of the body except the tail and wings, and possessing 
the utmost regularity, without any black feathers, as, by the 
smallest speck, it loses the property of a show bird, and is 
considered a broken-capped biro. The second property con- 
sists in the feathers of the wing and tail being of a deep 
black up to the quill, as a single white feather in the wing 
or tail causes it to be termed a foul bird ; the requisite num- 
ber of these feathers in each wing is eighteen, and in 
the tail twelve. It is however frequently observed that the 
best-coloured birds are foul in one or two feathers, which re- 
duces their value, although they may still be matched to 
breed with.' These form the leading features of excellence ; 
but it is generally the custom of the societies above-men- 
tioned to award the prise to the competitor who produces a 
bird nearest to the model published by them the season 
prior to that wherein the competitors are to show for the prize. 

For the diseases to which these pretty songsters are sub- 
ject and their remedies we must refer the reader to Bech- 
stein's excellent little book,* from whioh we have largely 
drawn, and to Professor Ronnie's article in tho last edition 
of Montagu. Some may perhaps think that we have de- 
voted too much space to our canary birds : but, independent 
of the many physiologicaTpoints of interest which the sub- 
ject presents, one season has, we confess, weighed greatly 
with us. The rich may indeed add the breeding of canary 
birds to their other manifold amusements, but we have 
thought of most of our poorer brethren while writing this 
article. In our great manufacturing towns there are thou- 
sands to whom the care of these interesting songsters would 
be a pleasing relief after the noise of the loom and the din of 
the workshop. It is a gratification within the reach of the 
English artisan : his German neighbour* have long made 
the management of song-birds one of their principal recrea- 
tions, while, notwithstanding the societies above alluded to, 
they are comparatively neglected in this country. 

CANARY-GRASS. [Phalaris.] 

CANARY GRASS (Phalaris Canariensi*) is an annual 
grass, cultivated for its seeds, with which tame birds are fed, 
especially canary birds. The consumption of this seed is 
so considerable as to make it an article of commerce. 
Canary seed is chiefly cultivated in the Isle of Thanet in 
Kent, and about Sandwich. It requires a good soil, neither 
too light nor too wet, and an open country, without many 
hedge-rows ; for small birds are so fond of the seed, that 
where they abound it is scarcely possible to protect the 
crop from their depredations. The plant grows like a strong 
grass, with an oval spike at the extremity of the stem. The 
seeds are closely enveloped by a strong chaff or husk, from 
which they are not easily separated; they are oval and 
pointed at both ends, and of a bright straw colour. The 
kernel of the seed is pleasant to the taste, and has the 
flavour of nuts. 

Canary grass has been tried in a green state for cattle ; but 
besides the price of the seed, which is high compared with 
that of other grasses, it has not been found sufficiently abun- 
dant or nutritious to make it preferable to any of the grasses 
usually cultivated for that purpose. When sown for the 
seed it is best sown in drills, at the distance of eight or nine 
inches from each other ; this admits of hoeing, by which the 
quantity of seed produced is much increased, and it is kept 
free from the admixture of weeds. When it is reaped it is 
left for some time in heaps or wads, and exposed to the 
dews : this does not injure the seed, and by softening the 
husk facilitates its separation by threshing. The same 
effect may be produced by breaking pff the heads from the 
stem with the flail, and pressing them close in casks or 
bags before they are perfectly dry ; a slight fermentation 
takes place which renders the chaff brittle, and after some 
time the seed comes out very readily. The same thing is 
done with clover seed. The produce of an acre of canary 
seed is from three to five quarters. 

CANCALLE or CANCALE, a town in France, in the 
department of Hie et Vilaine, is on the coast, a very few 
• Translation. London, Orr and Smith , 1889. 
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mile* E. of St Malo, and just at the entrance of that deep 
bay which seems to take its name mdiaerlminately from 
A Tranches andjCanc&Ue. The town has to the N. the small 
headland called Orouin de Cancalle, and on the E. the sea, 
which here forms a small roadstead. Cancalle is known for 
its oysters; Paris is supplied from it; and the English 
resort thither for the purpose of purchasing oysters. Which 
are deposited in the beds in the mouth of the Thames, or 
else pickled and put up in small barrels. Population, in 
1832, 4860 for the whole commune. 

In 1 758, the English, under the command of the duke of 
Marlborough, landed near Cancalle, and fortified a post near 
the town ; they then approached St. Malo, but finding the 
town too strong for a coup de main, which was the object of 
their landing, they burnt the shipping under the walls of 
the town (amounting to 100 sail, many of them privateers), 
and some magazines of naval stores, and returning to 
Cancalle, re-embarked without opposition. 

CANCELLARIA. [Entohostomata.] 

CANCER, called also carcinoma, and lupus because 
it eats away the flesh like a wolf, a disease of a ma- 
lignant character, the real nature of which, after all 
the observation and research of the surgeon, Still remains 
wholly unknown. The term has been used with little dis- 
crimination, and the true nature of the malady not being 
understood, its diagnostic or distinctive characters are ac- 
cordingly vague and indefinite. There is indeed a morbid 
structure induced by the disease which is quite peculiar, 
and therefore diagnostic; but unfortunately this can be 
perceived only after death, or after the excision Of the 
affected part. However, Burgeons are now agreed that 
cancer exists under two distinct forms, one of which is 
termed schirrus or occult cancer, and the other cancer 
properly so called, that is, ulcerated or open cancer. 

Schirrus is an indolent, hard, and nearly insensible 
tumor, accompanied with little or no discolouration of the 
surrounding skin. It commonly commences as a small 
hard knot in the part which it attacks, and from this minute 
spot spreads in all directions like rays from a centre. In 
this state it has little or no pain, and it may be either dis- 
tinctly circumscribed and moveable, or blended with the 
surrounding substance, and scarcely at all moveable. 

As the disease passes from an indolent into a more active 
state the size of the tumour enlarges ; its surface generally, 
though not invariably, becomes unequal; pain begins to 
be felt in it, slight at first, recurring at intervals, and pro- 
gressively increasing, being always of a shooting or lanci- 
nating kind ; the skin acquires a purple or livid hue ; the 
cutaneous veins enlarge, become what is termed varicose, 
and spread out over the livid and puckered skin in such a 
manner as to present some likeness to the body of a crab 
with its claws extended, whence it has received the name 
of cancer. The most characteristic marks of a true schirrus 
then are puckering of the skin over the tumour, dull 
leaden colour of the integuments around it, knotted uneven 
feel of the tumour, and occasional darting pains through it. 
If to this assemblage of symptoms be added a uniform re- 
sistance to all the remedies employed to disperse the tumour, 
a constantly progressive enlargement of the tumour, and a 
manifest tendency to involve contiguous parts in the same 
morbid condition, the evidence of the true nature of the 
malady will be indubitable. 

The rapidity of the progress of a schirrous tumour to open 
cancer is different in every different case. Sometimes in- 
deed the induration remains in the state of schirrus for 
many years and even to the termination of lift, the skin 
never actually breaking. At other times the interval is 
short from the first discolouration of the skin to its termina- 
tion in the state of ulceration, or the formation of open cancer. 

The carcinomatous ulcer consists of a large chasm formed 
in the substance of the part in which the malady is seated, 
the chasm being produced partly by a sloughing and partly 
by an ulcerating process. The opened tumour is now 
found to consist of cells ; as those cells burst and pour out 
their contents, which consist of a pulpy matter of different 
degrees of consistence and of various colours, the surround- 
ing parte are irritated by an excoriating ichor. This dis- 
chargwysametimes takes place with a celerity which would 
induce we belief that it can scarcely result from the process 
of secretion. When the diseased actions hate in a manner 
exhausted themselves an attempt at reparation appears to 
take place, analogous to those wfaiob, In other cases, lead to 
the restoration of a part from a diseased to a healthy state. 
New flesh it formed, but instead df healthy muscle it con* 



gists of a fungus of peculiar hardness, the formative vessels 

communicating to the new product the same qualities as to 
the tumour previously generated by their morbid action. 
This diseased fungus occasionally even cicatrizes, and so 
arrests for a time the progress of the disease. But the 
morbid action, though mitigated or suspended, is not sub- 
dued ; it soon recommences its destructive course, and the 
part never returns to a healthy condition. In the mean- 
time the disease extends through the medium of the ab- 
sorbing vessels, and by their agency is propagated to parts 
at a considerable distance from the original tumour. 

In the progress of the ulceration a good deal of blood fs 
often lost from the destruction of the coats of the blood 
vessels. A burning heat is felt universally over the ulce- 
rated surface, the source of unceasing torment. The shoot- 
ing lancinating pains, sufficiently distressing in the occult 
state of the disease, now increase both in degree and con- 
stancy, and the strongest constitutions ultimately (ink 
under the progressively augmenting irritation and suffering. 

When a section is made- in a schirrous tumour, in the 
early stage of its formation, its central portion is found to 
be more compact and harder than the other ports of its 
substance. This central portion, which often does not ex- 
ceed in magnitude the size of a silver penny, is nearly of 
the consistence of cartilage, and from this centre radiate in 
all directions white, firm, ligamentous bands, which are 
crossed by transverse bands of a somewhat fainter appear- 
ance, ana in this manner is formed a kind of net work, in 
the meshes of which the new-formed substance is enclosed. 

In an advanced stage of the tumour the whole of the 
diseased port has a more uniform structure ; no central 
point can be distinguished ; and the ligamentous bands 
which extend in every direction, and which are still very 
apparent, do not follow any regular course, or at least not 
distinct enough to be traced. 

When the tumour passes into the state of ulceration the 
central part of the ulcer consists of a small irregular cavity, 
which is filled up with a bloody fluid, the edges of the 
cavity being hard, jagged, and spongy, and exquisitely 
painful. ' Beyond the edges of the cavity there is-a radiated 
appearance of ligamentous bands, diverging towards the 
circumference ; but the tumour nearer the circumference is 
more compact, and is mode up of distinct portions, each of 
which ho* a centre surrounded by ligamentous bands in 
concentric circles.' 

This disease is seated chiefly, though not exclusively, in 
parts which have a glandular structure. It is much more 
frequent in the female than in the male. Its most common 
seat in the female is the breast, and in the male the lips. 
Six times as many cancerous affections, says Mr. Benjamin 
Bel], occur in the female breast and in the lips as in all the 
rest of the body together. 

The causes of the disease are involved in the same ob- 
scurity as its intrinsic nature. There sometimes appears to 
be an hereditary predisposition to it. Though no ace be 
exempt from it, since it takes place at all periods of life, 
from five years old to fifty and upwards, yet it is certainly 
most common at the more advanced than at the earlier 
periods of life, and in the female especially it most fre- 
quently occurs about the period of the cessation of the cata- 
raenia, being manifestly connected with that disturbed 
balance of the circulation which takes place at this epoch in 
the female system. 

It would be out of place to discuss here the palliative 
treatment of a malady which is commonly conceived to be 
susceptible of no cure. The knife of the surgeon, however, 
can sometimes extirpate a disease the fatal progress of 
which cannot be arrested by human skill. The suffering 
produced by the apprehension of being the subject of an 
incurable and painful disease must be mitigated by the 
knowledge that in the great majority of cases the malady 
may be removed by an operation which is hardly ever at- 
tended with danger. Formerly, indeed, there was but little 
encouragement to undertake or to undergo this operation. 
' Of near 60 cancers,' soys Dr. Alexander Monro, who wrote 
about a century ago, ' which I have been present at the ex- 
tirpation of, only four patients remained free of the disease 
at the end of two years ; three of these lucky people had 
occult cancers in the breast, and the fourth had an ulcerated 
cancer oh the hp.' 

finding that this vast proportion always relapsed, and 
that of the great majority of those who relapsed the disease 
became more virulent and made a quicker progress than it 
commonly did to those on whom no operation ha* been 
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performed, this distinguished surgeon naturally proposes 
the question—' Whether ought cancerous tumours to he 
extirpated, or ought the palliative method only to be fol- 
lowed V How different the result of modern surgery ! Out 
of 88 genuine cancers extirpated by Mr. Hill from different 
parts of the body, all of which were ulcerated excepting 
four, all the patients excepting two recovered from the 
operation. Of the first 45 cases only one proved unsuccess- 
ful ; in three more the cancer broke out again in different 
parts ; and in the fifth there were threatenings of some tu- 
mours at a distance from the original disease. All the rest 
of the 45 continued well as long as they lived. Of the next 
33 one of them lived only four months ; in five more the 
disease broke out afresh after having once healed. ' The 
reason why out of 45 cases only four or five proved unsuc- 
cessful, and six out of 33, was,' says the operator, * because 
the extraordinary success I met with made cancerous pa- 
tients resort to me from all corners of the country, several 
of whom, after delaying till there was little probability of a 
cure by extirpation or any other means, forced me to perform 
the operation, contrary both to my judgment and inclination.' 

• From these and many other authenticated facts,' says 
Mr. B. Bell, who saw many of Mr. Hill's cases, and who 
bears witness to the accuracy of his statements, ' there is 
very great reason for considering the disease in general as 
a local complaint, not originally connected with any dis- 
order of the svstem ; and if in every case of real cancer re- 
course were had to the operation as early as possible, that 
is, soon after the appearance of the affection, and before the 
formation of matter takes place, the return of the malady 
•would probably be a very rare occurrence.' 

These statements place in a strong light the paramount 
importance of attending to the very first indications of this 
dreadful distemper, and the folly of concealing, as is too 
often the case, especially on the part of the female, from a 
feeling of false delicacy, the existence of a malady which, if 
neglected, will be sure to terminate in death, attended with 
agonizing suffering ; but which, if properly treated in the 
commencement, may be easily removed. (See Pearson's 
Practical Observations cm Cancerous Complaints ; Aber- 
nethy's Surgical Works; Sir E. Home's Observations on 
Cancer; and Cooper's Dictionary of Practical Surgery.) 

Cancer in the domesticated quadrupeds is ofienest ob- 
served in the bitch, and every character and stage of it may 
be satisfactorily traced. A small, hard, insensible, isolated 
tumour is felt in one of the teats. It seems to give no pain, 
and causes no kind of inconvenience; it is not larger than 
a pea, perhaps not of greater size than a millet seed. Dur- 
ing many months it seems scarcely or not at all to grow, but 
it never retrogrades. After an indefinite period of time how- 
ever it begins evidently and rapidly to increase, and smaller 
ones may be detected at its base. It then assumes an irregu- 
lar figure, and the whole, or portions of it, become hard — 
of a schirrous hardness, and perfectly incompressible ; other 
portions are soft, perhaps hollow, and cellated. At length a 
portion of the tumour begins to become prominent and soft. 
It is intensely red, then purple, and after a while it breaks, 
and discharges a corroding ichorous fluid. The tumour is 
evidently -disorganised deeply within its substance, and a 
cancerous ulcer, with an irregular elevated edge, is esta- 
blished. Perhaps it heals in the course of eight or ten days, 
but it soon opens afresh, wider and deeper, and at length 
the animal is destroyed, either by the general irritation 
which is established, or by the contamination of the circu- 
lating fluids, which are speedily effected by the vitiated se- 
cretion of the part. 

Iodine, which has so much power in dispersing glandular 
and many other tumours, is inert, whether applied exter- 
nally to the cancerous tumour or ulcer, or administered in- 
ternally, in order to affect the constitution. The excision 
of the tumour is generally useless after it has acquired any 
considerable bulk, for it will appear on examination that the 
constitution is affected, and that the nuclei of other tumours 
are to be found in the other teats. After the ulcerative 
process has been once established the case is perfectly hope- 
less. Even if the nuclei of new enlargements cannot be 
felt, the animal will nevertheless soon perish, from the de- 
velopment of the disease internally, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, from metastasis of the disease. 

The only effectual mode of treatment is to remove these 
nuclei as soon as they are perceived, and before the system 
can be contaminated. 

The cause of cancer in these cases is the comparative in- 
activity of certain parts, which nature intended to 



tively and usefully employed. At every period of oestrum 
in the bitch there is a secretion of milk in the teats, which 
not being drawn away in the natural process of suckling, 
the fluid is long detained in the teats, irritates them by 
its presence, and produces this specific and fatal inflamma- 
tion. Hereditary predisposition, over- feeding, and sometimes 
external violence, are sources of schirrous tumours. 

Cancer is found also in the vagina and uterus of the 
bitch, and occasionally canker in the ear assumes the cha- 
racter of true cancerous ulcer. All applications and opera- 
tions are perfectly useless. 

In the teats of the cat, cancer establishes itself to an ex- 
tent that would scarcely be thought credible. The whole 
of the external surface of the belly often presents one hor- 
rible mass of cancerous ulceration. 

The horse is subject to cancer in the eye, and the scro- 
tum externally ; and the kidney, and the vagina, and tbe 
uterus, and particularly the pyloric orifice of the stomach 
internally. The symptoms "by which the presence of in- 
ternal cancer might be indicated are not known, and if they 
were, no medical skill could arrest the evil. 

Cattle and sheep are subject to cancer of the jaw, the eye, 
the scrotum, and the udder externally ; and of the pyloric 
orifice of the fourth stomach internally. 

CANCER, the Crab, the fourth constellation of the zo- 
diac, being one of those in Ptolemy. From the end of 
January to that of April, its time of coming on the meri- 
dian in this country varies from midnight to six in the 
evening. In the obsolete and useless division of the eclip- 
tic into signs, Cancer is the part of that circle between 90 1 
and 120° from the vernal equinox. The surrounding con- 
stellations are Hydra, Leo, Lynx, Gemini, and Canis Miner. 

There are edifying mythological stories in H.vginus, &c. 
[Zodiac] The mythology of the minor constellations is 
hardly worth a reference. 

In the following list, the letters in parentheses are those 
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CANCER. TROPIC OF. [Tropics.] 

CANCER. [Crab.] 

CAN c ROM A. [Boat-Bill J 

CANDA. [Cellarlba.] 

CANDAHAR. [Afghanistan.] 

CANDEISH. or KHANDEISH, a province of Hindus- 
tan, between 20° and 22° N. lat.. and 73° and 77° E. long. 
It is bounded on. the N. by Malwa, on the E. by Berar and 
Gundwana, on the S. by Aurungabad and Berar, and on 
the W. by Gujerat. Its length from E. to W. is about 210 
miles, and its average breadth about 60 miles. This pro- 
vince is described in the Ayin-i-Akbari as the soubah of 
Dundees, which was originally named Khandesh, but re- 
ceived the name of Dandees when the capital, Aseerghur. 
was taken by the Emperor Akbar, [Asbbrohur.] 

Candeish is generally a level country, but is nearly sur- 
rounded by mountains. On the N. it has the Satpoora or 
Injadree range ; on the S. the range on which the fort of 
Chandore stands, and the Ajuntee ghaut; on the S.W. 
are the Syadree Mountains, forming part of the Western 
Ghauts ; and in continuation of these, on the S. side of the 
Tuptee river, are the hills of Baglana. Low sterile hills 
are soattered over the plain of Candeish, but with this ex- 
ception the province is very fertile. In addition to the Tup- 
tee and the Nerbudda the province is watered by several 
copious streams, which flow from the table-land and fall 
into the Tuptee. 

This country, which was once inhabited by a numerous 
and thriving people, has of late years been rendered a scene 
of desolation. The ravages committed by Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar in 1802 caused a famine in the following year, 
which carried off a large proportion of the inhabitants. 
After this the Bbeel tribes, whose chiefs command most 
of the passes in the mountain range to the N., and the 
Pindarries were accustomed to make periodical incursions 
into the plains for plunder. In 1818, Candeish, then 
among the possessions of Holkar, was ceded to the British, 
but the Arabs, who had previously obtained a footing 
in the country, opposed the British authority, and it be- 
came necessary to undertake their subjugation. Although 
not numerous, their retreats in the mountain-fastnesses ren- 
der it difficult to subdue them, and it was not until the end 
of 1819 that the British had quiet possession of the pro- 
vince. At that time nearly one half of the villages hod 
been abandoned to the tigers, which swarmed through- 
out the land. Where luxuriant harvests formerly grew, 
an impenetrable jungle had sprung up, and although the 
government has since held out every inducement to culti- 
vators by granting land upon easy terms, it will be a long 
time before all the mischief can be repaired. 

The principal towns in the province are, Boorhanpore, 
Aseerghur, Hindis, Nundoorbar, and Gaulua. [Boorhan- 
porb. Aseerghur.] Hindia is situated on the S. bank of 
the Nerbudda, where its channel is 3000 feet wide, in 22° 
26' N. lat., and 77° 5' E. long. This place is chiefly im- 
portant from its position, as commanding some of the best 
fords across the Nerbudda ; its defences are by no means 
strong. Nundoorbar contains about 500 houses, and was 
formerly a place of much greater extent. The wall by 
which it was surrounded is now, for the most part, in ruins. 
This town is in 21° 25' N. lat, and 74° 15' E. long. Gaulna 
was once a large town, but has fallen greatly to decay. The 
fort stands on a high rocky mountain, and is surrounded by 
a wall of stone and brick 20 feet high and a mile in circum- 
ference. The town, which lies under the N. side of the 
mountain, is surrounded by a mud wall and towers. The 
place is abundantly supplied with water, which is preserved 
in tanks. 

(Mill's History of Britiih India; Inititutet of Akbar; 
Reports of Committees of House of Commons on the Affairs 
of India.) 

CAN DELA'BRUM, an article of furniture used by the 
antients both in their public edifices and private dwellings. 
The candelabra used in public ediSces were usually of a 
greater size, and made with a large cup at the top to receive 
a lamp or sufficient unctuous material to feed a large flame : 
they were also probably employed for burning incense in 
the temples. Candelabra have been found in die private 
dwellings discovered at Herculaneum and Pompeii consist- 
ing of tall slender bronze stands, sometimes with a flat cir- 
cular top. In other instances they have a vase-like top, 
also flat, or with a socket, and projecting feet at the bottom 
of the long stem on which the light was placed. The flat 



part at the top was called by the Greeks piaakion, or 'little 
tablet' (niWunov or Ilivaiciiiov). The forms of candelabra 
were varied in all possible ways to please the taste of the 
wealthy : sometimes the stand was a human figure, holding 
in one band the cup or receptacle of the oil, and ornamented 
with gilding :— 

' 81 non um rant juvenum umulacr* per aerleU 
Lmnpadu igniter*! manibui reiinratia dextrin. 
Lumlaa nocturaU epulia ut ■uptwdlunmr.' 

(Uerrttu. U. 84.) 

These candelabra or lamp-stands, 'in their original and 
simple form, were probably mere reeds or straight sticks 
fixed upon a foot by peasants to raise their light to a 
convenient height. ' Sometimes the stem is represented 
as throwing out buds ; sometimes it is a stick, the side 
branches of which have been roughly lopped off, leaving 
projections where they grew.' ' Some have a sliding shaft, 
like that of a music stand, by which the light might be 
raised or lowered at pleasure.' The annexed cut repre- 
sents two bronze candelabra, one of a simple form, the 
other in some measure complicated. ' The base is formed 
of three goats' legs, each having a ring at each end, 5, 5, 5. 
The centre piece is attached to the side pieces by rivets, 3, 
4, round which these rings are allowed to turn, so that the 
three lie either parallel when the candelabrum is taken to 
pieces, or may be made to stand at equal distances in the 




[Bronxe Candelabrum from [A, moveable Candelabrum ; C, moveable ihan i 
Herculaneum ] 1 1, connecting JoioU of the lege.] 



circumference of a circle, in which case the two exterior 
rings lap over each other, and are united by a moveable pin. 
The end rings, 5, 5, 5, which are placed at different heights, 
as shown at A, will then be brought into the same vertical 
line; and the round pin, e, which terminates the stem, 
passes through them and is secured by a pin, 7, passing 
through the hole, 8, which keeps the whole tight. The 
shaft is square and hollow, and surmounted bv two busts. 
Within this lower shaft a smaller shaft, e, plays up and 
down, and is fixed at any desired height by the pin,/. 
(.Library of Entertaining Knowledge— Pompeii, vol. li. 
pp. 295-6.) . 

The annexed cut of a marble candelabrum is from Ptra- 
nesi's work, • Vasi, CantUkbri, Urns, Tripodi, ed aitri Or- 
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namenti Antichi,' 2 vol*, fol. atl., Rome, 1778. In these 
works excessive richness in the design and delicacy in the 
execution are often combined. Two exquisite works of can- 
delabra, car»ed in marble, are preserved in the Radcliffe 
Library, Oxford. The fragments of which they are com- 
posed were found in the villa of Hadrian at Tivoli, and were 
presented to the university of Oxford by Sir Roger Newdi- 
gate. 




|Mutk CoMafcrui, from TtntmYt wariuj 

It appears that a smaller kind of candelabrum was weed 
aa an aW. (See baa-relief engraved » the Mut*o Chi 
artmtnti, Vol, L ; also p. S6, not* 34, The plates xxxvii. 



xxxviii., xxxix., xl, Vol. vii., Mtueo Pio Clem«ntino and 
Chiaramotiti, contain representations of antient candelabra. 
(See also the dissertation of Ch. Monsignor Gaetano Ma- 
rini, Sopra gli Usi de' Candelabri.) The marble candela- 
brum in the Townley collection of the British Museum is 
about seven feet high, with a representation of a large 
flame on the top. In the Townley collection there are also 
several bronxe candelabra from twelve inches in height to 
upwards of five feet, and of various patterns. They are 
mostly flat on the top, although some are formed with a 
cup-like top, as if for a large flame. One has a spike to 
receive a clay lamp, with a hole in the centre. There U aUo 
one formed upon the principle of the lamp represented in 
the cut, so that it can be raised or lowered at pleasure. In 
all, there are about seventeen lamps, of which some of the 
annexed engravings are representations. In the 'Museo 
Borbonico' are several representations of bronze candelabra 
found in Herculaneum and Pompeii. 




CA'NDIA, the antient Crets. one of the largest islands 
in the Mediterranean sea, situated at the entrance of the 
Archipelago, and between the S.B. coast of the Morea, the 
Libyan or Barca coast, and the S.W. coast of Asia Minor. 
Its length from E. to W. is about 160 miles from Cape Sal- 
mone to Cape Crio : its breadth is very unequal. In some 
places, towards the middle of its length, it is about 35 miles 
broad, in others about 20, between Ketinao and Sphakia 10, 
and in one place la the E. part of the bland between the 
gulf of Mirabel and the coast of Hierapetra only 6. ttW 
three principal capes : Saraonium, now Salmons, at the E. 
extremity towards Rhodes. Corycum now Cape Buso fi.W. 
looking towards the Morea, and Crio S.W. looking to- 
wards the Cyreaaica. Its coast, especially towards the N., is 
indented by deep gulfs, of which those of Kisarnos, j£b»- 
nia, Suda, Armyro, and Mirabel, or Spiualonga. are toe 
deepest, and the three principal te-wns of the islwa, Ctaea, 
or Khania, Retime, and Candia are on that side. Tm9 3. 
coast is rugsed andiron-bound. A continuous mass of high, 
land runs through the whole levgth of Jbe Wand, about the 
middle of whichMpunt Ids, now called PsOorsii, nsff W 
above the rest, to the height pf 7674 feet sccordiqgto 
Sieber's observations. {VrogrofJiif df TBvrope). ^ Iw> 
mountains in the W. part of the ulani are called by Btr»pfl 
LeucaOre: or white mountains; ptW* **7 *W •# 
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high u Taygetus (probably about 5000 feet). It is supposed 
by some that the modern name of Candia (Candida) is derived 
from the white appearance of these mountains as seen from 
the sea ; but according to 8oylit»es the Byzantine chronicler, 
the name of Cbandea was given by the Saracens to the town, 
which they built, and which still bears that name, signifying 
in their language ' an eutrenehment.' In the S.W. part of the 
island the mountains run close to the coast. This is the 
district of the Sphakiotes, a race of mountaineers, occasion- 
ally robbers and pirates, who havo never been totally con- 
quered by the Turks. The riven of Candia are only a kind 
of torrents, very shallow in the dry season. 

The an tient history of Creta begins with the heroic or fa- 
bulous times. Historians and poets tell us of a king railed 
Minos, who lived before the Trojan war, and resided at 
Cnossus, the site of which is not far from the present town 
of Candia, and ruled over the greater part of the island. He 
was the legislator of the country, and his laws became cele- 
brated among the Greeks, who borrowed from them. (Strata), 
X. p. 321.) He employed Dtedalus, an Athenian artist, on 
his return from Egypt, to build a labyrinth in imitation of 
that of Moeris in Egypt ; and he afterwards confined in it 
Ltedalus himself. Minos, according to tradition, was also the 
first who had a navy : he cleared the Grecian seas of pirates ; 
expelled the Carians from the Cycladcs, and settled his sons 
in them. (Thucyd. i. 4.) Then comes the well-known 
story of the Minotaurus, Theseus and Ariadne. Idotneneus, 
a grandson Of Minos, one of the Cretan chiefs who went to 
the siege of Troy, on his return was driven away by his 
subjects, and went to found the colony of Salebtum' on the 
coast of Iapygia. After the expulsion of the dynasty of. 
Minos, Gortys, a towu built in the centre of the island near 
the foot of Mount Ida, became'a powerful rival to Cnossus. 
Creta had once many flourishing cities, some say a hundred t 
the principal, besides Cnossus and Gortys or Gortyna, were 
Ciaumus, Cydonla now Canea, Amphimalla, Rithymna, 
now Retimo, Heraoleum the port of Cnossus, and Miletus, 
all on the N. coast ; Phalasarna on the W. coast ; Lyctus, 
Phoenixportus, and Hierapetra on the S., and Ampelos on 
the E. coast. Strabo, whose maternal ancestors Were from 
Cnossus, although ho himself was born in Pontus, gives a 
pretty full account of the Cretans, their laws, their towns, 
and the wars between them ; and Aristotle in his ' Politic' 
(book ii.) has described the peculiar institutions of the an- 
tient Cretans. The E. part of the island had been colonized 
by the Dorians, the VV. part was inhabited by the Cydo- 
nians, and the S. by the Eteocretes. It was two days sail 
from the 8. coast of Creta to Cyrenaica and four to Egypt. 

The Cretans were often at war among themselves or with 
their neighbours the Cilicians, and with the kings of Syria 
and of Egypt. They materially assisted Demetrius II. Nlca- 
tor to recover the throne of Syria, over the usurper Alex- 
ander Balas, 148 b.c. (Justin, xxxv. 2.) The Cretans were 
celebrated for their archery, and in the later period of their 
political history were often employed as mercenary troops 
by other nations. 

Creta was conquered by the Romans, 67 B.C., under the 
proconsul Quintus MetelluB, after an obstinate defence. It 
became a Roman province, and a colony was sent to 
Cnossus. The Cretans seem to have been notorious for 
dishonesty and lying. ' Cretizare cum Cretensibus' was a 
common proverb, meaning ' to deceive the deceiver.' St. 
Paul in his epistle to Titus, whom he had appointed to 
preach the Gospel to the Cretans, alludes to the Dad repiu- 
tation of the people. 

Creta remained subject to the Roman emperors, and after- 
wards to the Byzantines, till a.d. 823, when it was con- 
quered by the Saracens, who built the town of Candia, which 
has ever since been considered the capital of the island. 
Nicephorus Phocos retook it in 961. After the taking of 
Constantinople by the Franks, Baldwin I. gave the island of 
Candia to Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, who sold it to 
the Venetians in 1204. The Venetians kept possession of 
Candia more than four centuries ; it was one of their chief 
possessions in the east, and the first of the three subject king- 
doms (the other two were Cyprus and the Morea) whose 
Hags waved over the square of St. Mark. The island was 
governed by a proved itor-gcneral from Venice who hud 
under him the four proveditors of Canea, Candia, Retimo, 
and Sittia. For judicial matters there were Rettori or 
judges sent also from Venice, each of whom was assisted by 
two councillors who were natives of the island. The muni- 
cipal administration was in the hands of the Candiotes. Hie 



taxes war* Very moderate. The native nobility enjoyed 
feudal privileges, and they were bound to have a certain 
number of militia from among their vassals and tenants 
ready when called. The whole of this militia was reckoned 
at 60,000 men. Although most of the natives were of the 
Greek church, and had their own clergy, there was an 
archbishop of the Latin or western church who was sent 
from Venice. In 1 640 the Turks landed 50,000 men, be- 
sieged, and took Canea ; in the following year they took 
Retimo, and in 1648 laid siege to Candia the capital of the 
island. This siege, the longest in modern history, lasted 
20 years. The Venetians strained every nerve for the de- 
fence of the place. The order of Malta, the pope, the duke 
of Savoy, Louis XIV., all sent auxiliaries to the relief of 
Candia. The vizier Achmet Coprougli was at last sent, in 
1667, by the sultan with great reinforcements to carry the 
place; Francesco Morosini conducted the defence. In Sep- 
tember, 1669, the Venetians, having exhausted every 
means, surrendered Candia to the vizier by a convention in 
which they retained the forts of Suda, Spinalonga, and Ca- 
rabusa, on the coast of the island. The wars of Candia cost 
the senate 83 millions of ducats. In the last three years 
of the siege 29,000 Christians and 70,000 Turks were 
killed. The Turks made 69 assaults, and the Venetians 
made 80 sorties ; the number of mines exploded on both 
sides was 1364. (Daru, Hittoire de Venise ; Botta, Storia 
d Italia eontinuata da qnella del Guicciardini.) 

The Turks divided the island, which they call Kirid, into 
three governments or pashalics, Canea, Retimo, and Can- 
dia. The sultan gave up the island of Candia about ten 
years since to Mehemet Ali, the pasha of Egypt, as a com- 

Fensation for bis expenses in the war against the Moreotes. 
t is how a pashalic dependent on the vizier of Egypt. 
Candia, the capital, is still a strong place, but much decayed 
compared with what it was under the Venetians, and iu 
harbour is nearly filled up. The immediate governor of 
the island resides here, as well as the archbishop of Gortys, 
who is primate of Candia. Canea is the most frequented 
harbour in the island. Retimo has also a small port. On 
the 8. coast are the small towns of Hierapetra and Sphakia. 
We have no authentic statement of the population of the 
island, although it has been stated at 300,000. 

The soil of Candia Is fertile, and produces wheat in 
abundance, good wine, oil, lemons and oranges, and all 
sorts Of fruit. A quantity of honey and several kinds of 
gums are collected. The sugar-cane and the palm-tree also 
thrive here. The ladanum, eistus ladanifera, is found m 
abundance, and is described in Tourncfort's account of 
Candia, which though old is still one of the best. A great 
quantity of white soap is exported from Candia, 

Although the island is nearly filled with mountains there 
are several extensive valleys or plains ; that of Messaria, 
which is near the centre of the island near the site of the 
antient Gortys, is the most productive. The country about 
Retimo and the plain near Candia are also very fertile. Iu 
Walpole's collection of Travels in various Countries of the 
East, there is an account by Mr. Cockerell of an excursion 
from the town of Candia to a curious excavation in a moun- 
tain about three miles from Agio Deka, a village near the 
site of Gortys, and 20 miles inland from Candia, which the 
inhabitants call by the name of the labyrinth. It is a very 
intricate maze, cut through a freestone rock ; many of the 
passages are very low and narrow, but the principal way is 
about eight feet wide, and as many in height. There aro 
several square chambers at the ends of some of the passages, 
and piers have been left in the middle to support the super- 
incumbent rock. Tournefort had visited this excavation. 
Mr. Cockerell has explored all the excavation that was acces- 
sible, of which he gives a plan ; it is in its whole length, 
including the windings, about three-quarters of a mile, but 
this is evidently only part of the whole, as many of the pas- 
sages are stopped up in consequence of the falling in of the 
rock. It has been said that this excavation may nave been 
originally a quarry, and afterwards made into a maze for the 
purpose of concealment or confinement. Some have sup- 
posed this to have been the labyrinth of Minos, which how- 
ever we are told was a building, and stood near Cnossus. 
The site of antient Gortys, which Tournefort describes as 
being in his time strewed with monuments and ruins, is 
said by Mr. Cockerell to contain only the ruins of a theatre 
and some other inconsiderable remains. Several monas- 
teries of Caloycrs arc scattered about the island, and aro said 
to be possessed of considerable landed property. The Candiote 
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Turks, man; of whom are ions of renegade Greeks, have 
the reputation of being among the most turbulent, fanatical, 
and quarrelsome among the Mussulman populations on the 
coasts of the Levant. The Candiote Greeks have not a 
much better name than their Mohammedan countrymen. 
The little island of Carabusa, well known in our times as a 
nest of pirates, lies at the N.W. extremity of the island. 

(Stnibo, lib. x.; Sieber, a German traveller, visited Candia 
in 1817, and published his Reise nach Kreta in 1823; 
Hoeck's Kreta, published about the same time, is the best 
authority for the antien* history of the island.) 

CANDLE — French, Chandelle ; German, Lichter ; 
Dutch, Kaarzen ; Italian, Candela ; Spanish, Velas ; Por- 
tuguese, Velas ; Russian, Swjetschi ; Latin, Candela. 
Candles are commonly made of tallow, but superior kinds 
are made of bleached wax, or of the purified head -matter of 
the spermaceti whale, or of a composition of purified tallow 
and wax. Very recently the concrete matter from which 
the more fluid portion of the oil of cocoa-nuts has been 
separated by pressure has been used for making candles, 
and some manufacturers have separated the fatty from the 
oily substance of tallow, and have used the former alone, 
which is called ttearine, for the purpose. The form of 
a candle is always cylindrical, ana a fibrous and combus- 
tible substance called a wick always occupies the centre 
of the cylinder throughout its length. 

The process by which light is produced from the com- 
bustion of a candle or a lamp is the same in both cases, 
with this difference, that the solid matter of the candle must 
be rendered fluid by the heat of the wick previous to its 
conversion by the continued application of heat into inflam- 
mable gas. In all cases the office of the wick is merely 
mechanical, serving in the first instance by the heat given 
out during its combustion to fuse that portion of the tallow 
or wax to wbicb it is more nearly applied, and then to take 
up through its fibres the fluid matter, which is thus pre- 
pared by minute division for decomposition and combustion. 

It is essential to the goodness of a candle that the size 
and substance of the wick should be adapted to the sub- 
stance of the candle. If the wick be too thin, it will not be 
capable of absorbing the fused portion of the candle so fast 
as it is melted, and this unabsorbed portion will conse- 

Suently run down the side of the candle" and be wasted, 
f, on the other hand, the wick should be too large, perfect 
combustion will be impeded through the want of air in the 
middle of the wick, and the melted fatty substance being 
less completely decomposed will pass off unignited in the 
form of smoke : in this case too the light will be partially 
impeded by the body of the wick. Candles made of wax 
and of other matters which fuse less easily than tallow 
consequently burn longer than tallow candles, and yield a 
purer and steadier light. The less fusible matter requires 
a smaller wick to act as its carrier and to place it in circum- 
stances favourable for combustion, and this smaller wick 
being less capable than the more substantial wick of a 
tallow candle of supporting its own weight, the extremity 
falls out of the perpendicular, and being brought into con- 
tact with the oxygen of the atmosphere is consumed : the 
wick of a wax candle consequently requires no snuffing as 
that of a tallow candle does, in order to ensure the brilliancy 
of its flame, neither does it occupy so large a space in the 
centre of the flame, and so intercept the rays of light given 
off during the combustion. 

Various plans have been proposed to obviate the incon- 
venience of snuffing tallow candles. One of the most in- 
genious of them was the. subject of a patent in 1 799. This 
plan consisted in making the candle a solid cylinder through- 
out without any wick in the centre, and applying on the 
top of the candle a very short wick which acted in the same 
manner as the short wick of a lamp. Two different methods 
were employed for keeping this wick in contact with the 
top of the candle during its combustion. One was to attach 
the wick to a small metallic frame or ring which was placed 
round the top of the candle like a collar, and was of such a 
size as to admit of its moving freely on the candle, so that 
it sunk in proportion as the matter of the candle was con- 
sumed. A cross piece, in the centre of which a socket was 
made for the insertion of the wick, kept the latter in its. 
proper position, and prevented the undue sinking of the 
frame. The other method was that of attaching the wick 
to an immoveable vertical rod which formed part of the 
candlestick, and of keeping the top of the candle in contact 
with the wick by placing its lower end upon a spiral spring 



which constantly pressed the candle upward against the 
frame that contained the wick. It is probable that one 
principal cause of the failure of theso contrivances arose 
from the nature of the substance of which the candles 
were made ; the unconsumed carbonaceous matter would 
form a crust upon the wick which would occupy in part 
the place of the flame, and thus to a considerable degree 
cause the same inconvenience as the ordinary wick. 

There are two ways of making candles, which are dis- 
tinguished as dipped or mould candles according to the 
method employed. Dipped candles are made as follows : — 
Wicks made of spun cotton are selected of a size proper for 
the intended diameter of the candle, and are cut into the 
requisite lengths by a simple and convenient machine, being 
first doubled and twisted so as to leave a loop at one end. 
Into this loop a smooth cylindrical stick half an inch in 
diameter and about three feet long is inserted, and several 
of the cottons or wicks, being so treated and disposed at 
regular intervals on the stick, are ready to receive their ex 
ternal coating of tallow. The number of cottons ranged 
upon each stick varies according to the size of the candles 
to be made, it being usual to place such a number as, 
when the requisite quantity of tallow has been attached, 
will weigh two pounds : e. g. if candles eight of which will 
weigh a pound are to He made, 16 wicks are ranged 
upon each stick ; if six are to make a pound, then 1 2 wicks 
are used, and so on. The tallow, being previously melted 
and strained, is placed in a kind of trough, into which the 
wicks are dipped three times for the first ' lay ;* after being 
kept a short time over the trough for the wicks to drain, the 
sticks are placed on a rack from which the candles hang 
freely, and are thus allowed to harden. The same process 
is repeated a second and a third time and oftener, according 
to the required weight of the candles. Where large quan- 
tities are to be made, several sticks ore placed together in a 
kind of frame, and are lowered into the melted tallow and 
raised again by machinery, a counter-weight being used in 
order to indicate when the wicks have taken up the re- 
quired quantity of tallow. 

During the operation the tallow in the trough must be 
stirred from time to time and fresh tallow supplied, the 
whole being kept in a proper state of fluidity by the exter- 
nal application of a brazier or a bath of hot water. 

Mould candles are made in cylindrical moulds of pewter, 
one end of which is smaller than the other to allow of the 
easy removal of the candles. From 10 to 16 of these moulds 
are placed together in a wooden frame, so that their larger 
ends terminate in a kind of trough common to the whole : 
the wicks are inserted and kept firmly in their proper places 
in the centre of each cylinder by strong wires. The frame 
being then placed with the trough uppermost, the moulds 
are filled with melted tallow and are placed in the air to 
cool, after which the wires by which the wicks are fixed are 
withdrawn, the superfluous tallow is removed from the 
trough, and the candles are pulled out of the moulds. 

The process used in making wax candles is different. 
The wicks being cut and twisted in the manner above de- 
scribed, a set of them is suspended over a basin of melted 
wax, which is taken up by a large ladle and poured from 
time to time on the tops of the wicks, and the melted 
wax running downwards adheres to and covers the wicks 
throughout their length. This is repeated until a sufficient 
weight of wax has been gathered upon each. After thn 
candles are sufficiently cooled they are rolled upon a smooth 
table in order to give them a perfectly cylindrical form, and 
are then polished. 

For a long time tallow candles were subject to an excise 
duty of one penny, and those made of wax and spermaceti 
of threepence halfpenny per pound. This duty was re- 
pealed from the 1st of January, 1832. During the last 
five years of its continuance, excluding 1831 when the ma- 
nufacture of candles was checked in anticipation of the 
ceasing of the duty, the quantities of tallow and of wax and 
spermaceti candles respectively which were made in this 
kingdom were as under: — 



1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 



Tallow: 

lbs. 
110,102,643 
114,939,578 
117,342,157 
115,556,802 
115,586,192 



Wu and Spmnwetl. 

lbs. 
907,405 
- 932,932 
1,0) 8,556 
1,049,735 
1,265,113 



N*t produce of Duty. 

£ 

467,101 
437,308 
497,953 
490,750 
482,413 



The statements of the custom-house as regards exports 
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include together soap and candles, so that it is not possible 
to ascertain what proportion of the above quantities have 
been consumed within the kingdom. 

CANDLEBERRY-TREE. [Myrica.1 

CANDLEMAS, the popular name for the Feast of the 
Purification of the Virgin Mary, February 2nd, derived 
from the lights which were then distributed and earned 
about in procession. These lights, it should seem, were 
carried more immediately in allusion to the prophetic words 
of Simeon, who, speaking of the infant Saviour, presented 
. in the temple at the same time, said he was ' a light to 
lighten the gentiles.' Alcuin, De divinit Officii*, p. 231, 
says, the candles at the purification were an exchange for 
the lustration of the pagans. From this ceremony of puri- 
fication the present religious ceremony of the churching of 
_ women after child-birth arose. 

The Doctrine of the Matte Booke, &c, from Wytton- 
burge, by Nicholas. Dorcaster, 8vo., 1554, preserves the 
prayer for ' the hallowing of candles upon Candlemas Day.' 
The candles, having been sprinkled with holy water, were 
lighted and distributed. They were considered to possess a 
virtue sufficiently powerful to frighten away devils, and to be 
a charm against thunder and lightning. Stowe, in his An- 
nalt, fol., 1631, p. 595, says, • On the 2nd of February, 
1547-8, being the Feast of the Purification of our Lady, 
commonly called Candlemasse Day, the bearing of candles 
was left off throughout the whole city of London.' 

' There is a general tradition,' says Sir Thomas Browne, 
' in most parts of Europe, that inferreth the coldness of 
succeeding winter from the shining of the sun on Candle- 
mas day, according to the proverbial distich— 

■ " Si Sol splendeaeat Hull puri&cante. 

Major erit alacks post festum quam ftilt ante." ' 

A French Almanac of 1672 says — 

' Scion lei ancient m dit. 
Si le Kleil elairment luH 
A la Cliandeleur. voua vcms 
Qu'encore un liyrer tous anrei : 
Pourtant Harder bien Toatra Ma 
Car il Tons am de beaoin : 
Par cette rcigle ae gouverne 
L'oura , qui rctourne cn aa carerae.' 

Candlemas Day was also called Christ's Presentation, the 
Holiday of St Simeon, and, 'in the North of England, the 
Wives' Feast Day. (See Brand's Popular Antiquities, 4to. 
edit, vol. i., p. 38 ; Brady's Clavit Calendaria, 8vo , Lon- 
don, 1812, vol. i. p. 184 ; Sir T. Browne's Vulgar Errort, 
fol., 1646, p. 289.) 

CANDY, the Maha Neura, or great city of the Cinga- 
lese, and the capital of the king of Candy's dominions, is 
situated in the Rattie, or county of Yatineura, in 7 3 17' N. 
lat., and 80° 36' E. long. 

The city stands in the midst of steep and lofty hills co- 
vered with jungle, at the head of an extensive valley, and 
about 1467 feet above the level of the sea. It is surrounded 
by a mud wall, but its principal defence from hostile attacks 
consists in thick thorn hedges, which are drawn round the 
hills like lines of circumvallation, leaving only narrow 
passes, which are guarded. The city is also nearly sur- 
rounded at the distance of three miles by the river Maha- 
villy Ganga, which is crossed at a ferry where the river is 
rocky and rapid ; a strict guard is kept at this ferry. 

The principal street is on the declivity of a bill, and 
is nearly two miles long, but built in a very straggling 
manner. The houses are of mud, and only one story 
high, standing on foundations raised about five feet above 
the level of the street. The houses of the chiefs are tiled 
and white-washed, the others are thatched. The palace 
covers a considerable space, and contains a great number 
of rooms, the walls of which are grotesquely painted. In 
one room is a colossal brass figure of Buddha, with two 
smaller figures at his feet. 

In the beginning of 1 803 a British force entered the Can- 
diau territory, and on the 20th of February arrived before 
Candy, when the king and his chief officers withdrew, 
after setting fire to the palace and other principal buildings. 
In the following June, when the English garrison were in a 
sickly state, they were attacked by a considerable native 
force and obliged to capitulate, on condition of being al- 
lowed to quit the city unmolested, with arms and ammuni- 
tion, and that proper care should be taken of the sick. 
Scarcely however had the English troops quitted Candy 
when the latter part of the stipulation was treacherously 
broken, and the sick persons were murdered. 



The total population of Candy was estimated in 1819 to 
amount to no more than 3000 souls. The climate is com* 
paratively cool, the mean temperature for the year being 
about 74° Fahrenheit. This city is about «5 miles direct 
distance, E.N.E. from Columbo, and 95 miles S.S.W. from 
Trincomalee. 

CANDY-TUFT. [Ibxbis.] 

CANE. [Calamus.] 

CANEA, or CANNA, one of the three sandshaks or 
circles of the Turkish ejalet of Kind, which consists of 
the island of Candia. It occupies the western district 
of that island, and on its northern shores lies a promon- 
tory, terminating in Cape Melek, and forming the Bay 
of Suda. The declivities of the Sphachio mountains, which 
form its southern borders, are stony and naked, and the 
mountains themselves are covered with snow for four or 
five months in the year ; the adjacent parts, however, afford 
excellent pastures, where Jorge herds and flocks are reared. 
The lowlands near the coast produce grain and oleaginous 
seeds, cotton, flax, honey, wax, and some fruit. Canea, the 
capital of the sandshak, and the residence of the bey and 
of a Greek bishop, is surrounded by strong walls and deep 
ditches, both of which are in a state of great dilapidation ; 
it is situated on the northern coast, and contains a small 
fort with a lighthouse, several mosques and Greek churches, 
a Capuchin monastery, and about 9000 inhabitants, of whom 
2000 are Turks and 300 Jews. The harbour, by neglect in 
cleansing, has become so shallow that only vessels of small 
burthen can enter. It is the principal mart for Candian 
commerce, and carries on much trade with France, Trieste, 
Venice, &c., in wax, soap, oil, and other products of the 
island. A number of French merchants htrve established 
themselves here. There are some vaulted basins for the 
docking of ships, and several store-houses along .the sides 
of the harbour. The environs are pleasant; thick woods of 
olives are interspersed with corn-fields, gardens, and vine* 
yards, and a number of rivulets, shaded with roses and myr- 
tles, wind through them. Canea is the site of the antient 
Cydonia, and fell under Ottoman dominion in 164*>. At 
the present time (1836) this town, as well as the whole 
island, is occupied by the Pasha of Egypt 35° 28' N. lat, 
24" 2' E. long. 

CANELLA ALBA, a tree growing on the coast of many 
of-the West India Islands, particularly Jamaica, also on 
stony hills; and in woods of the mainland of South America. 
It was called by Linnaeus at one time Lauras Winteranus, 
{Spec. ed. i. p. 371.) and at another, Winterinna Canella, 
(Lin. Sp. 636.) By some it is referred to the Meliacete, by 
others to Guttifene. The bark of the young branches of 
this tree, freed from its outer rind, is the canella alba of 
the shops (called also' costus dulcis and costus corticosus, 
and cortex Winteranus spurius, or false Winters bark). 
Owing to its white appearance, it has received the namo of 
white cinnamon, which it also resembles in smell as well as 
cloves. The whole tree is very aromatic and when in 
flower perfumes all the neighbourhood; even the dried 
flowers, when softened again in warm water, have a fragrant 
odour similar to that of musk. The smell of the leases re- 
sembles that of laurel. The bark is brought to Europe in 
rolls or quills of two or three feet long, or short broken 
pieces of from $ to 1J inch in diameter, and i to U line 
in thickness. The outer surface is either reddish yellow or 
verging to a whitish-yellow ; the inner surface smooth, re- 
sembling the external in colour. The taste is at first 
agreeably aromatic, and somewhat bitter ; afterwards acrid 
and peppery. 

According to Petroz and Robinet, it contains a very acrid 
aromatic volatile oil (which Sloane says is heavier than 
water, Henry lighter, and which is employed for the adul- 
teration of oil of cloves), a bitter extractive, a resin, a sort 
of manna sugar, called canellin, gum, albumen, and starch. 
It is rarely, if ever, adulterated, but is itself often substi- 
tuted for the Dry mis Winteri or true Winter's bark. The 
two may be distinguished by the following characters : 
Canella Alba. Winter t Bark. 

Ofa pale orange or ash colour. Grey or reddish-grey. 
Fracture whitish, marbled. Fracture compact or folia- 

ceous, grey at the circum- 
ference, red towards the 
centre, with a very obvious 
line of demarcation. 
Internal surface covered with Internal surface ef a deep 
a whitish pellicle. red or black. 
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CaiitBa Alba. 
Odour agreeable, resembling 

cloves. 
Tatte acrid, bitterish. 

Powder white. 
Watery infusion pale. 



tKfUtr't Bar*. 
Odour peppery, and, Whin 

powdered, turpentine-like. 
Taste (harp, burning, in* 

tolerable. 
Powder greyish yellow. 
Watery infusion red. 



The cold infu»ion of each, treated with the following re- 
agents, conduct themselves thus : 

Tincture of Galli. 
Canella Alba. Slight whitish dis- 
turbance. 

Drymis Winter!. No action. 



Muriate 0/ Iron. 
Brown yellow dis- 
coloration. 
Dark brown dis- 
coloration. 
Nitrate of Barylet. 
No action. 
Precipitate. 



Sulphate of Iron. 
6anella Alba. £0 action. 

Drymis Winter!. Precipitate.^ 

Alcohol is the most appropriate menstruum : water takes 
up the le3s powerful principles only. As the infusion is 
not affected by many*articles which it is often desirable to 
give at the same time, it affords an eligible vehicle for 
these, Such as tincture and infusion of galls, lime-water, 
tartar emetic, and the salts of iron and mercury. It may also 
be given in powder. From its aromatic properties, it is like- 
wise a suitable adjunct to mere bitter infusions, such as those 
of gentian. In the dyspepsia, attended with constipation, of 
sedentary people, along with sulphate of iron, aloes, and sul- 
phate Of potass, it is a most efficacious medicine. 

CANES VENATICI.the Hounds, a constellation added 
by Hevelius, who oalled the nearest to the pole Asterion, and 
the other Chara. They are held in a string by Bootes, and 
ere surrounded by Buotes, Coma Berenices, and Ursa Major. 
(See also Cor Cakoli.) 
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1733, to which were added 4 more Vols, ly Oerpehtier, a 
Benedictine Of the order of Cluni. It is a most useful work 
for the understanding of the numerous writers Of the dark 
or middle ages, when for many centuries a corrupt and bar- 
barous Latin Was the only literary language of Europe. All 
the words used by these Writers, which are not found in 
Classical litinity, are ranged in alphabetical order, with 
their various meanings, their etymology, and references to 
the authorities. This work it also useful for understanding 
old charters, and other legal documents of an early date. 
The labour and research required for the compilation of 
such a work can be best appreciated by those who have fre- 
quent occasion to consult it. Ducange was one of the editors 
of the ' Corpus Histories Byzantines.' He died in 1683. 
Louis XIV. bestowed a pension of 2000 francs upon his 
children. [Byzantine Historians.] He wrote also : 
1. 'Historia Byzantina illustrate,' fol., 1680, being an histo- 
rical description of Constantinople and its monuments, with 
biographies and genealogies of several distinguished fami- 
lies of that city. 2. ' Glossarium ad Scriptores mediae et 
infinite Grtecltatis,' Paris, 1688, 2 vols, in fol., a work that 
is very necessary for those who are Studying the lower 
Byzantine writers. He left a vast quantity of MSB., espe- 
cially On historical, archaeological, and genealogical sub- 
jects, which hare been collected in the national or royal 
librarv at Paris, and of which an account is given in the 
Mimiire historiqut tur lei MSB. it M. du Cange, Paru, 
1 752. Ducange is often quoted by the name of Du Fresno, 
under which he is also registered Hi many catalogues. 
CANIS. [D00J 

CAMS MAJOR, the Greater Dog, a constellation which 
contains Sirius, the brightest star in the heavens, called 
also the Dog Star. To this article we shall refer all histori- 
cal and mythological information connected with this con- 
stellation, it being in fact the star, and not the constellation, 
about which we shall have to spenk. 

This constellation is directly found by the bright star Si- 
rius, which is in the continuation of the line drawn through 
the belt of Orion. The surrounding constellations are Argo, 
Monoceros, Orion, Lepus, and Cotumba Noachi. At the 
end of January, Sirius is on the meridian at midnight. The 
letters in parentheses are not Bayer's (Baily's ftamsteed.) 



GANG orKEA, a largo wooden collar used as an instru- 
ment of legal punishment by the Chinese. It is a species 
Of walking pillory, fitting close round the neck of the culprit, 
and of sut-h a weight that he can carry it, though with pain 
and difficulty. The weight is proportioned to the nature of 
the Offence; but the cang most commonly in uso weighs 
from 50 to 60 pounds. When it is fastened round the neck, 
two long slips of paper are pasted over the two parts of the 
cang, which opens and shuts like our stocks; on these papers 
the mandarin puts his seal, so that the parte cannot be 
separated or the criminal relieved without its being per- 
ceived. The crime for which he suffers and the duration of 
his punishment are then inscribed on the cang in large let- 
ters, and the officers of the police parade the criminal 
through the town, after which h<: is left exposed in some much 
frequented street or square, or at one of the gates of the city. 
As the cang prevents his making any use of his hands, he 
must be feu by others. A recent writer, who has lived long 
in China, says that this awkward, galling, torturing wooden 
collar, which is removed neither by night nor by day, is 
sometimes worn for a whole month (The Chinese, by John 
Francis Davis, Esq.), and, according to older authorities, or 
the Jesuit missionaries, it was not unfrequently worn for 
three months together. The Chinese consider this species 
of punishment very infamous and degrading. A correct re- 
presentation of the instrument and the manner in which it 
is applied are given in Sir George Staunton's account of the 
Chinese, and in the work of Mr. Davis. The cang, called 
by them Tahtakulah, was formerly in use among the Turks. 
TBastinaco.] 

* CANGE, CHARLES DUFRESNE SEIGNEUR DU. 
was born at Amiens in 1610. He studied the law, but after 
a time gave himself up entirely to history and philosophy. 
His first work was ' Histoire de l'Erapire de Constantinople 
sous les Empereurs Francois,' fol., 1657. But he is better 
known for his ' Glossarium ad Scriptores mediae ct infiinsB 
Latinitatis,' 3 vols, fol., afterwards republished in 6 vols, in 
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CANIS MINOR, the Lesser Dog, a constellation situated 
above the Greater Dog, and distinguished, by a remarkable 
star of the first magnitude, Proctton, whtoB to* for infor- 
mation connected with the history of this constellation. It 
may be found in the heavens thus: draw a line through 
Orion's belt and Sirius ; a perpendicular to this line JfacD 
Sirius upwards will pass through Procyon, which 
large a star to be mistaken. It t* also nearly In the tftio 
joining Sirius and Pollux, about midway between thorn. Tno 
letters in parentheses are not Bayer's. 
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CANKER. This term is applied, perhaps not with »trict 
propriety, to a very serious disease of the foot of the horse. 
The horn having been separated from the sensible portion 
of the foot, a fungous substance is produced instead of new 
and healthy horn. The treatment, however, is exceedingly 
simple. Every portion of horn that has begun to detach 
itself must be removed. Some superficial caustic must then 
be applied in sufficient quantity to repress the growth of the 
fungus, and to rouse the exposed surface to healthy action, 
bat not to eat into and corrode the foot. The butyr (pro- 
tochloride) of antimony is the best agent for accomplishing 
these purposes; for, being speedily decomposed by the 
moisture of the part, it can only act as a superficial caustic. 
The fungus having been repressed, the Friar's Balsam may 
succeed as a mild stimulant to the secretion of good hom. 
No ointment should touch the cankered foot ; but pledgets 
of soft and clean tow should be placed over the sore, and 
bound firmly upon it, making as equable a pressure on every 
part of it as can possibly be effected. The foot should be 
dressed at least once in every day, and kept as dry as cir- 
cumstances will allow. 

Inflammation of the internal part of the ear of the dog will 
sometimes produce a fungous ulceration, to which also the 
term canker has been applied. A dog may be observed to be 
continually shaking his head, or scratching his ear, or car- 
rying his head on one side. If the part is examined, some 
degree of redness or enlargement of the irregular projections 
on the inside of the ear will be seen. This will generally 
yield to a few washings with warm soap and water ; but 
should actual ulceration have commenced, a drachm of the 
extract of lead should be added to half a pint of a decoction 
of the beads of white poppies, andlhis substituted for the 
soap and water. The inflammation beginning to subside, a 
scruple of alum should be added to this lotion, in order to 
dry up the ulcer ; but nothing stronger than this should 
ever be applied, and even the alum should be cautiously 
added, in proportion, as the dog is able to bear it Purging 
and alterative medicines will be useful auxiliaries. 

If the case is obstinate, and the ear begins to be ex- 
tensively ulcerated, and the ulcer spreads over the flap of 
the' ear, a seton should be inserted in the poll precisely be- 
tween the ears, and extending from ear to ear. All water, 
dogs are particularly liable to this species of canker. 

There is another variety of canker belonging to the flap 
of the ear, to which the hound and the pointer are especially 
subject. It is either the consequence or that which has been 
just described, or exists independently of it. A sore appears 
on the edge of the flap of the ear of a true cankerous nature, 
and corrodes the very cartilage. The treatment of this also 
is simple and effectual. The ears, or at least the diseased 
ear, must be confined by a cap of leather or strong calico, 
for while the dog can flap and beat his ear, it is evident that 
the sore can never heal. This being contrived, a strong 
ointment of alum or white vitriol (sulphate of zinc), or both 
combined, should be well rubbed on the sore morning and 
night. The simple alum ointment should first be tried. 

Sportsmen too often round the ears of the dog; that is, 
they cut off the diseased parts. This disfigures the animal, 
and if rarely effectual. Either a new ulcerative inflamma- 
tion is set up by the operation, or the whole ear paving been 
inoculated and empoisoned by the discharge fto» the old 



wound, the peculiar ulcer of canker speedily appears again 
as extensive and as obstinate as before. 

CANNA. [Antelope, Species 57, 58.] 

CA'NNABIS (in Greek Kawafa, and in Latin also the 
same, Cannabis), the genus of plants that yields the sub- 
stance called hemp. Cannabis saliva, or common hemp, is 
a plant nearly allied botanically to the nettle, with which it 
even agrees in its general appearance. It is an annual 
dioecious plant, with erect nearly simple stems from four to 
six feet high, and covered with rigid hairs. The leaves are 
either alternate or opposite, digitate, and sulked ; the leaf- 
lets are five in number, narrow, lanceolate, sharp-pointed, 
serrated, rough, pale- green on the under side ; tW upper- 
most leaves nave only three' leaflets. The, male flowers 
grow in little bunches at the axils of the upper leaves ; they 
are pendulous from short stalks, and have a calyx of five 
spreading, narrow lanceolate sepals containing five stamens. 
The female flowers appear in close, leafy clusters at the 
axils of the upper leaves, and consist of a roundish calyx 
split half-way down into two parts, and containing a simple 
one-celled ovary terminated by a couple of awl-shaped 
stigmas. The fruit is a lenticular body, looking like and 
commonly called a seed. 

This is the only' species known ; it is said to be a native 
of Persia, and is certainly wild, according to Roxburgh, 
' among the hills and mountains north of India, as well as 
common everywhere in the gardens of the natives through- 
out Asia.' It is now universally distributed over th« north 
of Europe. Herodotus, iv. 74, describes it as growing it) 
Scythia, N. of the Danube, a country which he had visited. 
We must from this conclude that the plant is really a native 
of north and east Europe. 

It is from its possessing a remarkably tough kind of woody 
tissue capable of being manufactured into linen and cordage, 
that hemp is best known ; and for its good qualities in this 
respect it is unrivalled among the many species possessing 
similar properties in the nettle tribe [Urticacusj. But u 
also contains a deleterious narcotic secretion of great energy. 
If one remains for any length of time amongst a plantation 
of young hemp, head-ache and vertigo are often the result ; 
in hotter countries these effects are much more violent, a 
kind of intoxication being speedily produced. Oriental 
nations have taken advantage of this to add another to the 
list of intoxicating drugs, which they pontrive to substitute 
for the forbidden wine of western people. The powdered 
leaves, mixed with soroy kind of aromatic, are infused ia 
water, and drunk, when a drowsy ecstatic feeling comes on, 
which is said to be much more agreeable than that produced 
by opium. The leaves are also mixed with tobacco for 
smoking. The two chapters of Herod, iv. 74, 75, are curious, 
as to its intoxicating effects, 8cc. The drug obtained from 
hemp is called bang, or haschish, or cherris : gangika, or 
gangs, kinnab, subjah, majah, are other names for it The 
seeds of hemp abound in a thick mucilage, and are used 
medicinally for the preparation of emulsions : a useful oil is 
obtained from them by pressure. 

CANN-rE. [Hm»n!1iax.] 

CA'NN^B. [M Alt ant acbx .] 

CANNE8, a town in France, in the department of Var, 
on the coast between Frejus and Antioes ; 94 miles from 
Frejus, and about 10 from Antibes. Of the houses, some 
are built in a line along the shore, having the space which 
separates them from the sea planted and laid out as a pro- 
menade ; those in the back part of the town are clustered 
on the tolerably steep slope of a hill, which is surmounted 
by an antient castle, no longer used as a place of defence. 
The only defence of the town consists in a battery, the gun's 
of which bear upon the sea. Cannes has neither harbour 
nor roadstead ; but only a small bay or cove so shallow that 
the coasting vessels that use it are obliged to anchor at some 
distance from the shore, exposed to the full action of the 
swell. Yet with this disadvantage, Cannes is for its size a 
populous and busy town. Its commerce i* in the anchovies 
and sardinies caught by the fishermen of the town (of 
these fish the town s people sell on an average 2000 quintals 
(100 lbs. each) per year), and in the wine, oil oranges, 
lemons, figs, &c. produced in th? neighbouring districts. 
Cannes is one of the places pf France where the culture qf 
the lemon Is moat successful- Population, in 1832. 3720 
for the town, or 9894 for the whole commune. Expuly 
U-». 1 762) computed the population at 4000. 

Opposite the headland which forms the eastern bowwary 
of the gulf pT^apoule, on which Cannee ia situated, 
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the isles of fite. Marguerite (in the castle of which, used as 
a state prison, the prisonerwith the iron mask was confined) 
and St. Honorat. 

Napoleon landed at Cannes on his return from Elba to 
France in 1815. , 

CANNIBALS, AnthropSphagi, or men-eaters. In the 
Odyssey of Homer we have the story of Polyphemus de- 
vouring human flesh; and in Herodotus, the Massagetse 
(i. 216) are said to eat their aged parents. The Padsei of 
India (Herod, iii. 99) were in the habit of killing and eating 
their relations when they fell ill ; a story which some would 
reject with as little show of reason as others would believe 
it. Molern facts, the truth of which is put beyond all 
doubt, confirm the statements of Herodotus. Among the 
antient Tupis of Brazil, when the Paj< (chief) despaired 
of a sick man's recovery, he was by his advice put to death 
and devoured. (Dr. Martius in London Oeog. Journal, ii. 
19i.) [See also Battas.] Herodotus (iv. 26) also says 
that among the Issedones. when a man's father dies, his 
relations come and help to eat the dead man, whose flesh 
they render more palatable by mixing it with that of some 
animal. That these facts as to cannibalism, as reported by 
antient writers, are not to be hastily rejected, need hardly 
be remarked. 

In the middle ages, it is true, these stories of cannibalism 
were wonderfully enlarged, and people who had not yet 
embraced Christianity were pretty generally set down as 
anthropophagi. When the Lombards invaded Italy at the 
end of the sixth century, it was reported of them that they 
ate human flesh ; and a century later the same aspersions 
were cast on the Sclavonian tribes. It became the fashion 
to bandy the accusation between enemies ; thus, during the 
Crusades, the Saracens said the Christians ate human flesh, 
as well as the unclean flesh of swine, while the Christians 
on their side maintained that the Saracens ate men, women, 
and children, and were particularly fond of a sucking 
Christian babo torn fresh from the breast of its mother. 
The giants and ogres of our nursery tales are only the 
Saracens of the holy wars seen through the magnifying 
glasses of tradition and romance. 

It does not much surprise us that in those rude ages men 
should try to fix a revolting practice on their sworn foes, 
but we can hardly understand why the minstrels of the 
Christians should convert their most approved heroes into 
cannibals, and praise them for the quantity of infidel flesh 
they devoured. Yet our Richard I. is put in this predica- 
ment by the author or authors of the romance of ' Richard 
Ccsur de Lion.' According to the poem, the first symptom 
of the king's recovery from a dangerous sickness at Acre 
was a violent longing for pork, and as pork was difficult to 
procure in a Mohammedan country, his cook dressed him a 
Turk's head, of which Richard ate with good appetite, and 
felt himself quite well in consequence. After some more 
repasts of the same kind, he is made to say : — 

King Richard shall warrant. 
There is no flesh so nourissant 
Unto an English man. 
Partridge, plover, heron, ne swan. 
Cow ne ox, sheep ne swine. 
As the head of a Sarriyne.' 

The old travellers abound in stories of cannibalism, which 
we may almost invariably pronounce to be false. Few 
persons would now credit that the Indians and Chinese 
sold human flesh in the market, or that the Grand Khan 
of Tartary fattened his astronomers and magicians with 
the carcases of condemned criminals; but Marco Polo, 
the Venetian, who resided in China and traversed the Indian 
seas in the 13th century, in speaking of a people in Sumatra 
(the Battas), and of the fierce inhabitants of the group of 
islands called the Andamans, relates no more than 1ms been 
confirmed by modem travellers. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries, the wildest accounts of 
the natives of the newly found lands in America, and of 
places on the African coast recently Brought within the 
range of European commerce, were circulated by ignorant 
tailors and believed by credulous writers. In many of these 
eases there was a small matter of truth at the bottom, which 
was wonderfully magnified by fear and credulity. It was 
reported, for example, that the Caribbees preferred suckinz 
infants to all other food-that the Peruvians kept mistresses 
for the purpose of breeding children for their tables, and fat- 
tened, killed, and ate these women when they were past 
ehild-bearing— and, not to mention numerous other in- 
stances, that the Anxigaa of South Afriea exposed human 



flesh for sale in their shambles, as we do beef and mutton. 
The industrious old compiler Purchas says he was assured 
of the last-mentioned fact ' by John Bditell, of Essex, a 
near neighbour of mine, and a man worthy of credit.' Even 
in modern times, the inhabitants of Van Diemen's Land 
have been set down as cannibals, in Dentrecasteaux's 
Voyage, because the bones of a kangaroo were mistaken for 
those of a young girl. 

Many persons, who admit that human flesh has been 
eaten under the pressure of necessity, as in sieges, ship- 
wrecks, &c, still maintain that there is no evidence of 
any race or people eating human flesh from choice. But 
proof the most conclusive has been brought against the 
New Zealanders, wh» devour their captives taken in war 
in the most open manner. It is also stated on good autho- 
rity that even the New Zealanders who bad been humanized 
by intercourse with Europeans and their voyages in Euro- 
pean ships resumed their habits of man-eating as soon as 
they returned home. That the horrid practice is not on 
the decline in New Zealand is proved by a captain in the 
French navy, who very recently staid some months at the 
island. (See Voyage de la Favorite, de tannic 1 830 d 1833, 
par M. Laplace.) 

The Battas of Sumatra have already been instanced as 
undoubted cannibals, and there are still native tribes in 
Guiana, in South America, who fatten and eat their pri- 
soners (London Geug. Journal, vol. ii. p. 70 ; but compare 
vol. ii. p. 240.) 

We refrain from offering any conjecture as to the origin 
of cannibalism. No explanation that we have yet seen 
appears to us satisfactory. 

(History of Sumatra, by William Marsden, F.R.S., p. 300 ; 
Memoir of the Life and public Service* of Sir T. Stamford 
Baffles, by his Widow, vol. ii., p. 77; Volume on the Sew 
Zealanders, in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge.) 

CANNING, GEORGE, was born on the 11th of April, 
1770, in the parish of Marylebonc, London. His de- 
scent on the paternal side was from an ancient family, his 
ancestors having figured at different periods at Bristol^ in 
Warwickshire, and in Ireland. 

• Canning's father died in 1771, when his son was only a 
year old. His mother, who was afterwards twice married, 
lived to see her son occupy a high post in the government. 
The means of defraying Canning's education were furnished 
by his paternal uncle, a merchant in the city of London ; but 
some slight funds are said to have proceeded from a small 
estate in Ireland which fell to him. George Canning was 
first sent to Hyde Abbey school, near Winchester, whence 
he was removed to Eton. He had begun to write English 
verses when very young, and at Eton, in his sixteenth year, 
he formed the plan of a periodical work called ' The Micro- 
cosm,' which was written by himself and three schoolfel- 
lows, and published aV Windsor in weekly numbers from 
November, 17S6, to August, 1787. In October, 1787, Mr. 
Canning was entered as a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he gained some academical honours by bis Latin 
poetry, and cultivated that talent for oratory which he had 
begun to display at Eton. At Oxford Mr. C anning made _ 
the acquaintance of Mr. Jenkinson, afterwards Earl of Li- " 
verpool, who is supposed to have been of service to him in 
the political career on which Mr. Canning entered imme- 
diately after leaving college. His college vacations were 
chiefly passed in the house of Mr. Sheridan, who took a 
lively interest in his fortunes, and introduced him to Burke, 
Fox, Lord John Townsend, the Duchess of Devonshire, and 
other leading persons, who were almost exclusively of the 
Whig party in politics. It has generally been slated that it 
was by the advice of Sheridan that Mr. Canning, who had 
entered of Lincoln's Inn, gave up the study of tbe law, and 
devoted himself to a political career. From his intimate 
connexion with Sheridan it was expected that he had fully 
adopted that gentleman's political opinions and would join 
the opposition ; but Mr. Canning accepted the proposals of 
the Tory party, and was brought into parliament by Mr. 
Pitt in 1793. One of the biographers of Mr. Sheridan, 
without pretending to determine the point, offers, at an 
hy pothesis, to account for Mr. Canning's preference, that he 
might have seen ' the difficulties which even genius like hit 
would experience in rising to the full growth of its ambition 
under, the shadowy branches of the Whig aristocracy, and 
that superseding influence of birth and connexions which 
had contributed to keep such men as Burke and Sheridan 
out of the cabinet.' (Moore's L]ft qf Sheridan.) Mr. Can- 
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nine's first care was to make himself well acquainted with 
the forms and usages of the house of commons, and he pru- 
dently refrained from speakingduring the first session that he 
sat in parliament In January, 1794, he first ventured to ad- 
dress the house, and although be rather too obviously imitated 
the style and manner of Mr. Burke, he showed such powers 
as commanded respect and general attention. The subject 
of the debate on which he spoke was a treaty (coupled with 
a subsidy from England) with the king of Sardinia to 
enable his majesty to resist the invasion of Piedmont by the 
French. During that session and the session of 1 795 Mr. 
Canning spoke frequently, and at times was left by Mr. 
Pitt to bear the brunt of a formidable debate. At this time 
he supported the temporary suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, and declared himself against parliamentary reform. 

In 1796 Mr. Canning became under secretary of state, 
and at the general election in that year he was returned for 
the treasury borough of Wendover. Burks. For two years 
his attention was chiefly confined to the duties of his office. 
In 1798 he exerted himself in favour of Mr. Wilberforce's 
motion for the abolition of the slave-trade, and in a speech 
which produced a very considerable effect in the house, he 
replied to Mr. Tierney's motion for recommending George 
III. to make peace with the French republic, then in the 
full career of conquest and spoliation. In the autumn of 
1797 Mr. Canning, in conjunction with Mr. John Hookham 
Frere, Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. George Eliis, Lord Clare, Lord 
Mornington (now Marquis of Wellesley), and one or two 
other social and political friends, started a paper styled 
* The Anti-Jacobin,* the object of which was to attack the 
journalists and other writers of the day who advocated or 
were supposed to advocate the doctrines of the French revo- 
lution. 

Mr. Giffoid was appointed editor of this weekly paper, 
but Mr. Canning wrote the prospectus, and from its com- 
mencement, in November, 1 797, to its close in 1 798, he con- 
tributed largely to it. Some of the best of the poetry, bur- 
lesques, and jeux d esprit were from his pen. {Poetry of 
the Anii- Jacobin, 1 vol. Svo.) 

When the subject of the Irish union was brought before 
parliament Mr. Canning repeatedly spoke at great length 
and with much effect in support of that measure. In 1799 
he was appointed one of the commissioners for managing 
the affairs of India ; and in 1800 he married Joanna, the 
youngest daughter of general John Scott, of Balcomie, an 
officer who had acquired great wealth. This union made 
Mr. Canning perfectly independent of place, for his wife's 
fortune exceeded 1 00,000/. On the dissolution of Mr. Pitt's 
cabinet in 1801, Mr. Canning retired with the rest, and for 
several successive sessions his declamation, wit, and keen- 
ness of irony, lent a formidable strength to the opposition 
arrayed against the Addington administration. On Mr. 
Pitt's return to office, in 1804, Mr. Canning was named 
treasurer of the navy. 

In 1805 lie defended Lord Melville, the ex First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who was accused by Mr. Whitbrcad and 
others of having made an unfair use of public money. Can- 
ning's defence of his friend was eloquent and skilful, bnt it 
failed. Mr. Pitt died in January, 1806 : in February there 
was a complete change of ministers, and Mr. Canning was 
succeeded by Mr. Sheridan as Treasurer of the Navy. In 
April, 1 807, Mr. Canning again accepted office, and was 
appointed Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the new 
cabinet formed by the Duke of Portland. Of all the depart- 
ments of government, this was probably the one he was best 
qualified for : his dispatches were lucid, manly, and spirited, 
and many of his state- papers are models of that kind of 
composition. On the 21st of September, 1809, Mr. Canning 
fought a duel with his colleague Lord Castlereagh. The 
quarrel mainly arose out of the Walcheren expedition, and 
led to the resignation of the Duke of Portland and Mr. 
Canning, as well as of Lord Castlereagh. Mr. Canning 
had always been in favour of Catholic emancipat ion, and on 
the 21st of April, 1812, he eloquently supported Mr. 
Grattan, who moved that the Catholic claims should be re- 
ferred to a committee of the whole house. Again, on the 
•22nd of June, 1812, Mr. Canning moved that the House 
should take the Catholic question into consideration early 
in the next session, and the resolution was carried by a 
majority of 129. Whoever looks back through the long 
history of Catholic emancipation, will see how largely the 
final success of that measure was owing to the untiring 
exertions and eloquence of Mr, Canning, who unhappily 



died a short time before it could be carried, and left that 
honour to others who had been through life its most violent 
opponents. 

Parliament being dissolved in 1812, Mr. Canning was 
elected for Liverpool, which also returned him in 1814, in 
1-818, and again in 1820. In October, 1814, he was sent 
Ambassador to the Prince Regent of Portugal, an appoint- 
ment which was afterwards the subject of severe animadver- 
sion in parliament. In the autumn of 1816, he became 
President of the Board of Control. During the session of 
1819 he again expressed his decided hostility to parliamen- 
tary reform. In June, 1820, when the conduct of Queen 
Caroline, the wife of George IV., was brought before par- 
liament, Mr. Canning rather than bear any part in the 
proceedings resigned his. office, and went to make a tour on 
the Continent. During the session of 1821 he again sup- 
ported the Catholic claims with his usual warmth ; and in 
the session of 1 822 he again opposed parliamentary reform. 
In the course of the latter year he was named Governor- 
General of India, and having made all his arrangements 
for leaving England, he was at Liverpool to take leave of 
his friends and constituents, when Lord Castlereagh (then 
the Marquis of Londonderry, and at the head of foreign 
affairs) committed suicide on the 12th of August, 1822. 
On the 1 6th of September following, Mr. Canning, who had 
been entreated to give up his much more profitable Indian 
place, was again appointed Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Declining to interfere in the troubled state of 
Spain, where ' the spirit of unlimited monarchy, and the 
spirit of unlimited democracy' were in fierce collision, Mr. 
Canning turned his attention to the new world, and came 
to the resolution to send out consuls to the principal states 
of Spanish South America. This was a preliminary to the 
recognition of the independence of those new government* 
which, though totally unsettled, were de facto free of Spain. 
Early in 1825 he formally notified to Europe that the 
British government would appoint diplomatic agonts to 
Columbia, Mexico, and Buenos Ayres ; and conclude tree' 
ties of commerce with those States on the basis of the re- 
cognition of their independence. In December, 1626, 
carrying the sense of the House almost unanimously 
along with him, he announced the intention of government 
to prevent Spain, who had lost her conxtitution, from inter- 
fering with Portugal whose constitution still lingered on. 
between life and death ; but be protested at the same time 
that the British troops were to go to Lisbon, * not to rule, 
not to dictate, not to prescribe constitutions, but simply 
to defend and preserve the national independence of an 
ally." 

On the 18th of February. 1827, the Earl of Liverpool, the 
premier, becoming incapacitated, on the following 12th ot 
April Mr. Canning was appointed his successor. No 
sooner was this appointment announced, than the Lord 
Chancellor (Eldon), the Duke of Wellington, Earl Bathurst, 
the Earl of Westmoreland, Viscount Melville, Lord Bcxley, 
Mr. (now Sir Robert) Peel, with various members of the 
household, resigned in a manner which showed decided hos- 
tility to the new premier. George IV. wished to form a minis- 
try precisely on the principles of that of Lord Liverpool, but 
these numerous resignations made the scneme impossible, 
and Mr. Canning commenced (or possibly only concluded) 
a negotiation with the Whigs, which ended in the admission 
of several of that party to office, and in the promised support 
of others, at the head of whom were Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
Tierney, and Sir Francis Burdett. The opposition to the 
new premier in the House of Commons was of a most for- 
midable and irritating character ; but though he was labour- 
ing under anxiety and sickness, bis rhetorical powers and 
his sparkling wit never failed him. It was in these speeches 
that he repeated his determination to oppose parliamentary 
reform, and declared himself hostile to the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. On the Test Act, however, he 
had never before fully delivered an opinion to the House ; 
and his opposition to its repeal, or the agitating that ques- 
tion then, may be said by those, who in other respects ap- 
prove of Mr. Canning's political career, to have arisen out 
of a fear of complicating and prejudicing the Catholic 
question. Conceding however to Mr. Canning his full 
share of merit for his exertions in favour of Catholic eman- 
cipation, we cannot admit that be had those enlarged 
views of social reform, nor those powers and acquirements 
which entitle bim to be considered a great statesman. Mr. 
Canning spoke in parliament for the last time on the 29Ui 
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of June, 1827, three days before a prorogation. On the 
6th of July, a treaty combining England, France, and 
Russia, for the settlement of the affairs ot Greece, and of 
which he had been the main promoter, was signed at 
London. This was the last of Mr. Canning's public acts: 
one of the first poems he wrote in the enthusiasm of youth, 
was a lament on 'The Slavery of Greece.' About the 
middle of July, Mr. Canning retired for change of air to live 
Duke of Devonshire's Villa at Chiswick, where he died on 
the 8th of August, 1827. 

CANNON. The manufacture of cannon is very simple. 
They are not cast hollow, for it is found that, if so cast, they 
will not be equally strong in every part, on account of the 
irregularity in the cooling of the metal. They are there- 
fore cast solid, and thus the outside cools first, with the 
grain close and sound ; while the centre cools last, and the 
porous or spongy parts consequently arc all found in the 
centre. 

The cannon is then put into a lathe with the breech to- 
wards the mandril, and the centre of the mouth-end resting 
on the back-centre of the lathe ; the outside of tlie muzzle 
is then turned sufficiently to rest in a boring-collar, i.e., a 
circular hole in a support that is subsequently placed in the 
lathe. After turning the muzzle, the back centre is re- 
moved, and the boring-collar is pushed against the muzzle 
and supports it ; a long drill is now put to.the centre of the 
mouth, the other end of the drill being either supported by 
the back-centre and driven forward by the screw, or the 
drill is supported on a rack, and advanced by a pinion and 
weight. Ihe lathe being put in motion, the cannon re- 
volves, and the drill bores it to the required size. 

Some experiments have lately been made to enlarge the 
calibre of cannon without enlarging their external dimen- 
sion*, and some 18 pounders nave been bored to carry 
32 lb. ball ; but in this case it is intended only to throw the 
ball a short distance. 

A method of loading guns at the breech has been pro- 
posed by Mr. Tucker: — the gun is bored completely 
through the breech, and a perpendicular hole is bored at a 
short distance from the breech; into this hole a strong 
plug is well fitted by grinding, the plug having a hole 
through it of the same size as the bore of the gun— the 
arrangement in fact* is just like a common water-cock. 
When the holes coincide, the cartridge is thrust through 
the breech, and the plug being turned half round, the gun 
is charged. A practical objection to loading cannon, or 
even fowling-pieces at the breech is, that however well the 
joints may be made they do not long continue tight, the 
powder inevitably finding its way through. 

CANNSTADT, a bailiwick in the Wiirtemberg circle of 
the Ner.kar; with an area of about 31 square miles, and 
22.200 inhabitants ; one town and five villages and hamlets. 
It is traversed by the Ner.kar, and contains several mineral 
springs and baths, and many Roman antiquities. The 
chief productions are wine of excellent quality, madder, 
maize, and tobacco; it manufactures yarns and cottons; 
and rears cattle. 

The town of Cannstadt is on the Neckar, nearly in the 
centre of the kingdom, and in the bosom of a fertile and 
beautiful country. It contains about 390 houses, and about 
4050 inhabitants. Independently of its trade, for it is the staple 
town for the traffic in the Neckar, and has manufactures of 
woollens, cottons, tobacco, &c., therb arc 37 mineral springs 
in the neighbourhood and a regular establishment of baths, 
with grounds laid out for visiters. The Seelberg, an ad- 
joining hill, 640 feet in height, contains fossil remains of 
the mammoth and rhinoceros, and teeth and bones of un- 
known animals. Vases, coins, and other Roman antiquities 
have of late years been found near Cannstadt. The two 
royal seats, Bellevue and Rosenstein, are in its vicinity. 
48° 48' N. lat, 9° 13' E. long. 

CANON (Kavdiv), a rule. The several senses in which 
this word is used are all derivatives from its first or original 
sense : and this sense it appears to have acquired, as itself 
a derivative from canna, (we use the Latin form, though in 
fact both canna and canon are Greek terms transplanted 
into the Latin language,) which signifies a reed or cane ; 
such a plant as produced straight, round, smooth and even 
shoots, adapted to the purpose of a rule ; or as we say, a 
ruler, used in drawing straight lines. The word cannon is 
the same with canon, and is applied to the instrument of war 
so called on account of its resemblance to a rule. The word 
canon is used in mathematics and in mnsio ; and also to 



express certain grammatical rules formed by th* critics). 

But it is more particularly appropriated to rule in respect at 
things ecclesiastical, and it is in this apj bcation of it that 
we propose here solely and Briefly to treat of it. 

If it is asked why canon should be used for rule espe- 
cially in things ecclesiastical, we answer that the most pro- 
bable reason that can now be given is, that the word was 
so used by Saint Paul (Gal. vi. 16). ' And as many as walk 
according to this rule (canon), peace be on tbem and 
mercy, and upon the Israel of God.' 

The rule here spoken of was the Christian rule, the rule 
or law of the Christian church : and as these rules became 
explained or amplified in subsequent times by persons 
deemed of authority in the church, as by popes, bishops, 
councils, whether general or particular, these new rules 
or explications of the antient and fundamental rules of the 
Christian church were designated by the term canone* at 
canons. Of these there is a great multitude. Thus they 
speak -of the canons of the Council of Nice, the canons of 
the Council of Trent, meaning the decisions of those councils 
on points of doctrine or discipline submitted to them. The 
Apostolical canons are canons which are supposed to have 
been agreed upon at a very early period in the history of 
the church. By some learned persons they have been re- 
ferred even to the times of the Apostles, whence this name. 

The collected body of these canons forms what is called 
The Canon-Law, which in other words is the law of the 
church, that body of injunctions regulating men's private 
discipline, and their social relations, which originate, not 
in the conferences and wills of civil authorities or parlia- 
ments, but in the deliberations of ecclesiastical courts or 
ecclesiastical assemblies, the members of which were eccle- 
siastics, and the precedents on which they acted the decrees 
of similar assemblies, or of other persons possessing eccle- 
siastical authority, or finally, of the most sacred authority of 
all, that of the Apostles and of the Founder of the Christian 
church. We may here make a slight deviation from our 
' subject to point out the distinction between the canon law 
and the civil law. The former is already explained. The 
civil law is the political and municipal law of the Roman 
empire. When we hear a person spoken of as doctor of 
laws, what is meant is, that he is a doctor of both civil And 
canon law ; but the term in Great Britain is now little more 
than a mere honorary distinction. 

Canon is also used for the rule of persons who are de- 
voted to a life strictly religious : persons who live according 
to (religious) rule, such as praying at certain hours, and fur 
a certain length of time, keeping themselves from mar- 
riage, eating particular kinds of meat, periodical fastings, 
and the like. It is applied to the book in which the rulo 
was written, and which was read over to such professed 
persons from time to time : and since in such a book it was 
not unusual to enter also the names of persons who had 
been benefactors to the community, which names were 
recited from time to time with honour, and they were held 
and reputed to be holy persons or saints (sancti) ; the entry 
of such names formed what is meant by canonization, 
though in later times, when it was found that saints mul- 
tiplied too fast, when every small religious community 
added any benefactor to their list, the term became confined 
to such persons as had their names enrolled in the great 
imaginary volume of which the head of the church was the 
sole guardian. It was also applied to persons who lived 
under a rule; as the Augustinian canons, persons who 
adopted the rule of Saint Augustine. And here the dis- 
tinction is to be observed of regular and secular canons; 
The regular canons were persons who were confined to their 
own monasteries, where they practised their rule ; the se- 
cular canons were persons living indeed a religious life, or 
one according to some prescribed Christian form and order, 
but who nevertheless mixed more or less with the world, 
and particularly as discharging the various offices of Chris- 
tianity for the edification and benefit of the laity. This 
was the species of canons that are found in the cathedral 
churches, or in other churches called conventual, as at 
Southwell in Nottinghamshire, which were all churches of 
very antient foundation, the centres of Christianity through- 
out an extensive district. There they lived a kind of mo- 
nastic life under the presidency generally of a bishop ; but 
issuing forth from time to time to introduce the tight of 
Christian truth into districts into which it had not "before 
penetrated, or to instruct the persons lately received into 
the. church, and to perform for them the various ordinance* 
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of Christianity . As parish churches arose, the necessity Ibr 
such visits from tho canons in the cathedral churches was 
diminished. But the institution remained : it Was spared 
at the Reformation, and continues to the present day. 
These canons are sometimes called prebendaries. This 
•rises from their being endowed with land or tithe, as 
many of them are to a greater or less extent, which en- 
dowment is called a prebend. The canons have stalls in the 
cathedral churches, which are generally called prebendal 
stalls. They form the chapter in the expression the dean 
and chapter, and are still nominally what they actually once 
jrere, the council of the bishop for the administration of the 
affairs of his diocese. 

From canon is formed canonical, which occurs in many 
ecclesiastical terms, as canonical hours, canonical sins, 
canonical punishment, canonical letters, canonical obe- 
dience, and canonical scriptures. These terms require no 
explanation, except it be to add that the canonical scrip- 
tures are the usually received books of the Old and New 
Testament. 

CANON, in music (icavwv, a rule), a composition, gene- 
rally vocal, sometimes in two, but commonly in more parts, 
in which, with tho exceptions that will be mentioned, pre- 
cisely the same melody, or subject, is given to every part. 
This melody is sung by each, after the leader, either on the 
unison, or the octave, or on the fourth and octave, See, below, 
the voices severally following or answering each other at 
the expiration of one or more bars. According to many 
German and French writers the canon is a perpetual fugue, 
but this definition is liable to great objection : indeed, the 
term fugue is itself by no means satisfactory. [Fugue.] 

To compose a canon on the unison, or octave, requires 
less labour than genius, and, with very few exceptions, is 
the only composition of the kind that produces a constantly 
agreeable effect. A canon is said to be written three-in- 
one (or four-in-o>te, &c.) on the unison, when the parts 
follow on the same degree of the scale. Cherubini's ' Per- 
flda Clori,' and Dr. Hayes's ' Come follow me to the green- 
wood tree," are admirable examples of this sort. The re- 
nowned ' Non nobis, Domine,' of Birde is an unrivalled spe- 
cimen of the canon three-in-one, on the fourth and octave 
below ; and Dr. Blow's ' Gloria Patri ' (engraved on his 
monument in Westminster Abbey), a canon four-in-one, on 
the fifth, octave, and twelfth below, is entitled to the en- 
comiums that have been bestowed on it. 

A canon in many parts may have two or even more me- 
lodies. Thus a canon four-in-two is for four voices, two 
singing one melody, two another, both subjects blending. 
But the canon takes numerous shapes, though it would be 
a waste of room and time to describe one-tenth of them. 
The Canon by Augmentation is that in which the notes of 
the answers are double and quadruple in length those of 
the subject. Dr. Cooke's 'Amen' (regularly sung after 
' Non nobis ' at the Catch-Club) is an ingenious example of 
this species. The Canon by Diminution is exactly the re- 
verse of that by augmentation. The canon Recte el Retro 
has but one peculiarity, and pretends to only one merit, 
namely, that it may be sung either forwards or backwards — 
it is worthy to be sung by those who suffer from excess of 
leisure, or nave no musical ear, or feel the necessity of doing 
penance. And here we cannot forbear expressing a regret 
that any composer of real talent should have passed days 
and nights in the mechanical drudgery of generating such 
ungrateful offspring as all canons, except those in the uni- 
son, prove. In schools, as exercises for youth, they may be 
of some use ; but even there, if much importance should be 
attached to them, the imagination of the student will be in 
danger of being chilled, and his taste will be liable to be- 
come depraved. To reduce art to such rule as canon im- 
poses, is preposterous, for it is impossible to name a single 
composition of the kind that might not have been improved 
by a breach of the laws laid down for its formation. Canons 
in music are what acrostics and bouts-rimis are in poetry. 
Good sense now disdains such laborious trifling in literature; 
let us hope that it will soon prove as influential in the sister- 
art. 

CANON (in mathematics). Tins word, which signifies a 
rule, has generally been employed to mean a set of mathe- 
matical tables. Thus it was customary to speak of the 
canon of logarithms, of sines, &c. A collection of formulae 
ha* sometimes been called by the same name, and even any 
mathematical instrument. (Vitalis, Lex Math.) 

CANON LAW, a collection of ecclesiastical constitu- 



tions for the regulation of the polity and discipline of the 
Church of Rome, consisting for the most part of ordinances 
of general and provincial councils, decrees promulgate'! by 
the popes with the sanction of the cardinals, and decretal 
epistles and bulls of the popes. The origin of the canon 
law is said to be coeval with the establishment of Chris- 
tianity under the apostles and their immediate successors, 
who are supposed to have framed certain rules or canons 
for the government of the church. These are called the 
apostolical canons ; and though the fact of their being the 
work of the apostles does not admit of proof, there is no 
doubt that they belong to a very early period of ecclesiastical 
history. 

These rules were subsequently enlarged and explained by 
general councils of. the church. The canons of the four 
councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon 
(which were held at different times in the fourth and fifth 
centuries), received the sanction of the secular power by a 
law of the Emperor Justinian. (Novel. 131, cap. ].) The 
chapter referred to, after confirming the decrees of the four 
councils, adds, ' we receive the doctrines of the aforesaid 
holy synods (»'. e. councils) as the divine Scriptures, and their 
canons we observe as laws.' Collections of the^e canons 
were made at an early period. The most remarkable of theso 
collections, and that which seems to have been most gene- 
rally received, is the Codex Canonum which was compiled 
by Dionysius Exiguus, a Roman monk, a.d. 520. This bo'ly 
of constitutions, together with the capitularies of Charle- 
magne and the decrees of the popes from Siricius (a.d. 
398) to Anastasius IV. (a.d. 1154), formed the principal 
part of the canon law until the twelfth century. The power 
of the popes was then rapidly advancing to the height 
which it afterwards attained, and their jurisdiction being 
constantly extended by new encroachments, required a uni- 
form system of law for the regulation of their decisions. 

This necessity excited the active zeal of the monkish 
lawyers. After some minor compilations had appeared, a 
collection of the decrees made by the popes and cardinals 
was begun by Ivo, bishop of Chartres, a.d. 1114, and per- 
fected by Gratian, a Benedictine monk, in the year 1 1 50, 
who first reduced these ecclesiastical constitutions into me- 
thod. The work of Gratian is in three books, arranged and 
digested into titles and chapters in imitation of the Pandects 
of Justinian, and is entitled 'Concordia discorduntium Ca- 
nonum,' but is commonly known by the name of ' Decreturn 
Gratiani.' It comprises a series of canons and other eccle- 
siastical constitutions from the time of Constantino the 
Great, at the beginning of the fourth, to that of Pope Alex- 
ander III., at the end of tho twelfth century. The De- 
cretals, which were rescripts or letters of the popes in an- 
swer to questions of ecclesiastical matters submitted to 
them by private persons, and which had the authority of 
laws, were first published a.d. 1234, in five books, by Itui- 
mond de Renafort, chaplain to Pope Gregory IX. * This 
work, which consists almost entirely of rescripts issued by 
the later popes, especially Alexander III., Innocent III., 
Honorius III., and Gregory IX. himself, Ibrms the most 
essential part of the canon law, the Decreturn of Gratian 
being comparatively obsolete. These decretals comprise 
all the subjects which were in that age within the cog- 
nizance of the ecclesiastical courts, as the lives and con- 
versation of the clergy, matrimony and divorces, inquisiiion 
of criminal matters, purgation, penance, excommunication, 
and the like. To these five books of Gregory, Boniface 
VIII. added a sixth (a.d. 1298), called 'Sextus Decretulium,' 
or the ' Sext," which is itself divided into five books, and 
forms a supplement to tne first five books, of which it follows 
the arrangement. The Sext consists of decisions promul- 
gated after the pontificate of Gregory IX. The Clemen- 
tines, or Constitutions of Clement v., were published by him 
in the council of Vienna (a.d. 1308), and were followed 
(a.d. 131 7) by those of his successor, John XXII., called 
Extra* agantes Johannis. To these have since been added 
some decrees of later popes, arranged in five books after the 
manner of the Sext, and called Extravagantes Communes. 
All these together, viz., Gratian '» Decree, the Decretals of 
Gregory IX., the Sext, the Clementines, and the Extrava- 
gants of John XXII. and his successors, form what is 
called the Corpus Juris Canonici, or body of canon law. 
Besides these, the institutes of the canon law were compiled 
by one John Launcelot, by order of Paul IV., in the six- 
teenth century; hut it appears from the author's preface 
that they were - never publicly acknowledged by the popes. 

21 2 
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And in l«6l wu published a collection of the decretals of 
different council*, which is to be found in some editions of 
the Corpus Juris Canonici, but this likewise has never re- 
ceived the sanction of the Holy See. 

The introduction of this new code into the European 
commonwealth Rave rise to a new class of practitioners, 
commentators, and judges, almost as numerous as those 
who had devoted themselves to the study and exposition of 
the civil law, from which, as from an analogous system of 
jurisprudence, they looked for aid in all cases of difficulty 
and doubt. In fact, the two systems of law, though to a 
certain extent rivals, became so far mutually entwined, that 
the tribunals of the one were accustomed, wherever their 
own oracles were silent, to adopt the rules of decision that 
prevailed in those of the other. 

The main object of the canon law was to establish, by 
means of the legislative authority of the pope, the supre- 
macy of ecclesiastical authority over the temporal power, 
or at least to assert the total independence of the clergy 
upon the laity. The positions, that the laws of laymen 
cannot bind the church to its prejudice, that the constitu- 
tions of princes in relation to ecclesiastical matters are of 
no authority, that subjects owe no allegiance to an excom- 
municated lord, are among the most prominent doctrines of 
Gratian's Decretum and the decretals. We have shown 
in a former article [Benefice, vol. iv. p. 218] that the en- 
croachments of the church upon temporal rights aud autho- 
rities were never encouraged in England. The doctrines of 
passive obedience and non-resistance, so slavishly inculcated 
by the decretals, were not likely to be relished by the rude 
and fierce barons who composed the parliaments of Henry 
HI. and Edward I. Accordingly we find that this system 
of jurisprudence never obtained a firm or extensive footing 
in this country : and our most eminent lawyers, in all pe- 
riods of our history, have shown great unwillingness to 
defer to its authority. It is well observed by Blackstone 
(Com. i. p. 80) that 'all the strength that either the papal 
or imperial laws have obtained in this realm is only because 
they have been admitted and received by immemorial usage 
and custom in some particular cases and some particular 
courts ; and then they form a branch of the lege* turn 
tcripttv, or customary laws; or else, because they are in 
some other cases introduced by consent of parliament, and 
then they owe their validity to the leges scrtptee, or statute 
law.' There was indeed a kind of national canon law, com- 
posed of legatine and provincial constitutions, adapted to the 
exigencies of the English Church. Of these the former 
were ecclesiastical laws enacted in national synods held 
under the cardinals Otho and Othobon, legates from Pope 
Gregory IX. and Clement IV. in the reign of Henry III. 
The provincial constitutions were the decrees of provincial 
synods held under divers archbishops of Canterbury, from 
Stephen Langton, in the reign of Henry III., to Henry 
Chicbele, in the reign of Henry V., and adopted also by 
the province of York in the reign of Henry VI. (Black- 
stone, Com. i. p. S3 ; Burn's Eccl. Law, preface.) 

With respect to these canons it was, at the time of the 
Reformation, provided by stat. 25 Henry VIII., c. 19 (after- 
wards repealed by 1 Philip and Mary, c. 8, but revived by 
1 Eliz. c. 1 ), that they should be reviewed by the king and 
certain commissioners to be appointed under the act, but 
that, till such review should be made, all canons, constitu- 
tions, ordinances, and synodals provincial, being then already 
made and not repugnant to the law of the land or the king's 
prerogative, should still be used and executed. No such 
review took place in Henry's time ; but the project for the 
reformation of the canons was revived under Edward VI., 
and a new code of ecclesiastical law was drawn up under a 
commission appointed by the crown under the stat. 3 and 4 
Edward VI. c. II, and received the name of Reformatio 
Legura Ecclesiasticarum. The confirmation of this was pre- 
vented by the premature death of the king, and although 
the project for a review of the old canons was renewed in 
the reign of Elizabeth, it was speedily dropped, and has 
not been since revived. 

The result of this is, that so much of the English canons 
made previously to the stat of Henry VIII, as are'not re- 
pugnant to the common or statute-law, is still in force in 
this country. Tt has however been decided by the Court of 
King's Bench that the canons of the convocation of Canter- 
bury, in 1603 (which, though confirmed by the king, never 
received the sanction of parliament) do not (except so far 
»» they are declaratory of the antient canon law) bind the 



laity of these realms. (Middleton v. Croft ; Strange's Re- 
ports, 1056.) It was however admitted by Lord Hardwicke, 
in delivering judgment in tljp above-mentioned case, that 
the clergy are bound by all canons which are confirmed by 
the king. 

There are two species of courts in England, in which the 
canon law is under certain restrictions used. I. The courts 
of the archbishops and bishops and their derivative officers, 
usually called in our law Courts Christian, Curia Chris- 
tianitatU, or ecclesiastical courts. 2. The courts of the 
two universities. In the first of these, the reception of 
the canon law is grounded entirely upon custom ; but the 
custom in the case of the universities derives additional 
support from the acts of parliament which confirm the char- 
ters of those bodies. They«re all subject to the superin- 
tendence and control of the courts of common law, which 
assume the exclusive right of expounding all statutes re- 
lating to the ecclesiastical courts, end will prohibit tbem from 
going beyond the prescribed limits of their respective juris- 
dictions ; and from all of them an appeal lies to the king in 
the last resort. 

Before the Reformation, degrees were as frequent in the 
canon law as in the civil law. Many persons became gra- 
duates in both, or juris ulriusque dnctores; and this degree 
is still common in foreign universities. But Henry VIII., 
in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, issued a mandate to 
the university of Cambridge, to the effect that uo lectures on 
canon law should be read, and no degrees whatever in that 
faculty conferred in the university for the future*. It is 
probable that Oxford received a similar prohibition about 
the same time, as degrees in canon law have ever since been 
discontinued in England. 

Before we conclude this article, it may be as well to ob- 
serve that the Decree of Gratian and the Decretals are 
usually cited not according to book and title, but by refer- 
ence to the first word of the canon, which renders it neces- 
sary for the modern reader to consult the alphabetical list of 
the canons, in order to find out the book, title, and chapter, 
under which the canon he wishes to consult is to be 
found. 

CANO'PUS or CANO'BUS (Kiw^oc), a city of Egypt, 
on the coast near the outlet of the western or Canopic branch 
of the Nile. It was 120 stadia from Alexandria by land, 
with which it was connected by a canal. In the time of 
Strabo (p. 801) it contained a great temple of Serapis. 

CANOPUS is also the name of an Egyptian jar of a big- 
bellied form, with a cover or top representing a human 
head or that of some animal. These vessels are generally 
made of baked earth, sometimes of alabaster, and even of 
green basalt. Some have hieroglyphics on them, and are 
painted and glazed. Bodies of sacred animals are some- 
times found in these vessels. Canopus is the Greek form 
of the name of an Egyptian deity ; but whether the deity 
was the same as Cnuph or Cneph, as some assert, we can- 
not tell. Earthen jars of this form seem to have been used 
for keeping water cool, as they still are in Egypt 

CANO'PUS, a star of the first magnitude, in the rudder 
of the constellation Argo. In Ptolemy itiswS>>«>j3oc (canibus), 
in Pliny canopus. It does not become visible to any part 
of the earth higher in latitude than the southern part of the 
Mediterranean. 

Hyginus, the author of a book of gossip about the stars, 
and Martianus Capella, a poet (cited by. Grotius), have 
stated that Canopus was a star in the constellation Eridanus, 
which they say was the Nile, and the star was therefore the 
.island of that name. Sir John Hill, a modern Hyginus, 
author of just such another work, has stated that ' some old 
astronomers' have placed Canopus as above described ; and 
Dr. Hutton, who should not have made an authority of Sir 
John Hill, has copied his words, and repeated the mistake 
in his Mathematical Dictionary. It therefore becomes 
worth while to correct it. 

CANOPY, the covering over a niche used in Gothio 
architecture. These canopies afford an opportunity for the 
display of considerable taste and ingenuity; they arc usually 
elaborately carved. Being intended not merely as a cover- 
ing to protect the statues under them from tbo weather, but 
as a mark of distinction also, they were used like a bal- 
dachin. The various Gothic edifices in England present 
numerous examples of canopies, and they occur frequently 
on the tombs of our kings aud princes, placed horizontally, 
and therefore in such a situation as clearly shows that they 

• 8Ut. Ani. C'»qub . p. 137. 
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were intended, like a baldachin, to be a mark of honour, and 
not a mere covering. 

CANO'VA, ANTCNIO, was born November 1, 17S7, 
at Poasagno, a considerable village in the province of Trevigi, 
in the Venetian territory. 

The lather of Canova worked in marble, and was also an 
architect of some merit, so that his son may be said to have 
been initiated from his very birth in the pursuit in which he 
became so distinguished. At fourteen years of age Canova 
was taken by his father to Venice, and having obtained the 
notice of Giovanni Faliero, a senator, he was through his 
recommendation received into the studio of one Bernard), 
m surnamed Torretti ; and afterwards, on Torretti's death, 
* into that of his nephew, Giovanni Ferrari. Two baskets 
of fruit and (lowers carved in marble for Faliero are still 
shown at Venice as the earliest finished productions of 
Canova' s chisel. About this time he commenced his first 
work of imagination, a group of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
which he modelled at his native village, during the time 
that be used to walk to Venice to attend the academy. 
Having uow acquired some reputation, and being recom- 
mended by his first kind protector Faliero, he was employed 
on some other works, chiefly busts : and he also modelled 
his group of Dsedalus and Icarus— a work which may be 
said to have laid the foundation of bis future fame. In the 
year J 779 the Cav. Zuliano was sent ambassador from 
Venice to Rome, and the senator Faliero, anxious to ad- 
vance the studies of the young sculptor, gave him a recom- 
mendation, to that functionary. In October of that year he 
arrived at Rome, accompanied by Fontana, a Flemish painter. 
His group of Dcodalus and Icarus was sent to him, and 
the account of the impression which it made is interest- 
ing. Zuliano was one of the most distinguished patrons and 
admirers of the fine arts, and his palace was the rendez- 
vous of all the best artists, critics, and literati of the day. 
The work of Canova being well placed in one of the saloons, 
a large party of connoisseurs, consisting of Cades, Volpato, 
Battoui, Gavin Hamilton (a painter), the Abbate Puccini, 
and others, were invited to dinner, and after the repast they 
were conducted into the room where were the artist and his 
group. The qualities of art which they were now called upon 
to judge, viz., simplicity, expression, and unaffected truth 
to nature, were so different from that which was the mode, 
and to which they had been accustomed, and which some of 
the party no doubt thought excellent, that for some time 
there was a profound silence. Gavin Hamilton at length 
relieved the youthful sculptor from his embarrassment, pro- 
nounced the highest encomiums upon his work, and gave 
him at the same time kind and valuable advice and encou- 
ragement. This liberality was not thrown away upon the 
amiable heart of Canova, who, through his long career of 
success, always acknowledged with gratitude the important 
service thus rendered him by Mr. Hamilton. Canova re- 
turned to Venice,' but soon after established himself in 
Rome, having obtained a pension from his government of 300 
ducats a year for three years. His first work after his set- 
tlement there was a group of Theseus and the Minotaur ; 
an extraordinary production for the time, and showing a 
feeling for the purer principles of art, both in composition 
and the style of the naked, totally distinct from the wretched 
manner that characterised the performances of his contem- 
poraries, and of those who bad for some years preceded him. 
His admitted superiority of talent required but little aid 
from the influence of his noble protectors to procure him some 
important employment, and he was selected to execute the 
monument of Ganganelli (Pope Clement XIV.) for the 
church of the SS. Apostoli, in Rome. This noble work 
of art was exhibited in 1787, and established at once 
Cauova's claim to the highest rank in his profession. There 
is a curious and interesting letter extant from Milizia, the 
Aristarchus of his day, as Cicognara calls him, to the Conto 
Sangiovanni on the first exhibition of this monument. It 
speaks in terms of most unbounded admiration of the 
work, hoping that it may lead to the ' risorgimento ' — the 
-restoration of real artl Before this was completed Ca- 
nova bad commenced bis model of Rezzonieo's (Clement 
XIII.) monument. This work is in St. Peter's, and is a 
splendid effort of genius, and of skill in execution. The angel 
of death and the two lions at the base of this composition 
cannot be too highly praised. A story is told in Rome of 
Canova's putting on a monk's dress and cowl, and in this dis- 
guise mixing with the crowd, to hear the criticisms that 
were made when the work was first exposed to public, view. 



From this time Canova was constantly employed, and 
chiefly on subjects of imagination. His Cupid and Psyche, 
his fine group of Hercules hurling Lyeas from the rock, 
Theseus with the Centaur, the Graces, Statues of Nymphs, 
Endymion, &c. &c., are too well known, if not in the ori- 
ginals at least by engravings, to require description here. 
In portrait Canova was considered less successful ; though 
none who have seen his Popes Ganganelli, Rezzonico, and 
Braschi, will deny his power even in that branch of his art. 
It is fair to judge by the best works, and the highest autho- 
rities have pronounced the head of the last mentioned Pope, 
Pius VI., to be a masterpiece of the art. For the union of 
portrait with ideal (that is, elevated) form, we would instance 
the statues of Napoleon, and of Letizia, mother of Napoleon. 
From among the great number of monumental groups exe- 
cuted by Canova besides those of the popes already men- 
tioned, that of Maria Christina, in the church of Santa Maria 
do' Frari at Vienna, is characterized by simplicity of compo- 
sition, expression, and exquisite finish. 

Canova travelled when young over part of Germany, and 
was twice in Paris. At his last visit, when sent there by the 
Roman government to superintend the removal of the works 
of art which had been taken to Paris by the French, and 
which the Allies bad decided should be restored to Italy, he 
proceeded to England, chiefly for the purpose of seeing the 
Elgin marbles, of which he always spoke in terms of the 
highest admiration, saying that the sight of such exquisite 
works was sufficient to repay him for his journey from Rome. 
His reception in England gave him the greatest satisfaction, 
and he took every opportunity of expressing feelings of ad- 
miration and gratitude towards this country. On his return 
to Rome he received a patent of nobility, and was created 
Marquis of Ischia. As remarkable for his unpretending 
modesty as for his talent, Canova never assumed his high 
title, though be was of course addressed by it, but to the hut 
called himself and left bis cards as Antonio Canova. 

In the latter part of his life Canova was busily occupied 
iu modelling decorations, such as a group of a Deposition 
and some bassi rilievi for a church which he had built in 
his native place ; and it was at Venice, where he was staying 
to be near this object of his interest, that he died in October, 
1 82:2, after au illness of a very few days. 

Canova was rather below the common stature, and latterly 
stooped as he walked. His features were strongly marked, 
but of fine form ; his nose aquiline, and his eyes deeply set 
and full of expression. The general character of his coun- 
tenance was extremely pleasing and prepossessing, a smile 
usually playing about his lips, indicative of the good-nature 
and kindness of disposition for which he was eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

Of most amiable and conciliating manners towards hi* 
brother-artists and competitors for fame, he was also the 
libera] supporter and encourager of students of rising talent 
He gave pensions to several whose means were insufficient 
without such assistance, and established out of his own 
purse a handsome premium for sculpture in the academy of 
St. Luke, at Rome, of which he was ' Principe,' or perpetual 
president. 

In execution, and the whole treatment of his marble, Ca- 
nova was unrivalled ; but those who are competent to judge 
sculpture by the pure principles of Greek art (or, in other 
words, of nature, selected and exhibited in its finest and most 
approved forms), will perhaps discover in many of his works 
some affectation, both in the attitudes and expression, and a 
littleness in some of the details, which are not in accordance 
with the simplicity and breadth of style of the best productions 
of the antients. Admitting this to be the case (particularly 
in some of his latter performances), and that the criticism is 
therefore just, still his works evince so great a progress in 
art, and in many respects approach so much more nearly 
than those that had for a long period preceded them, to the 
excellence of antient sculpture, tharCaneva must be con- 
fessed to be one of the great regenerators of the art; and 
his name, to which we may fairly add that of our country- 
man Flaxman, as the restorer of a pure style of design, will 
ever be held in honour by those who wish to see sculpture 
practised upon true principles. 

For further particulars of Canova's life and works, see 
chiefly Cicognara, StoriadeUa Scultura, torn. iii. ; and Mis- 
sirini. Vita di Canova, 8vo. 

CA'NTABRI, a people of antient Spain, who lived E. of 
the Asturians, in the region now called Las Montanas de 
Santander. To the E. they bordered on the Autrigonea 
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and the VartnH, or Biscay ans. To the 8. the Cantabri 
■•era to have extended beyond the mountains into the N. 
part of the present province of Palencia, whew they bor- 
dered on the Vaecsei. (Mannert, Geogrophie der Griechen 
und Rimer.) They were a brave, secluded, half wild race, 
who long resisted the Romans, and were only finally sub- 
dued, together with the Asturians, by Augustus, n c. 25. 
They revolted again, after some years, but ware defeated 
and nearly exterminated bv Agrippa B.C. 19. In the division 
of Spain made by that emperor the Cantabri were included 
in the Taraconensis province. They gave their name to the 
Oeeanus Cantabricus. now Gulf of Biscay. 

CANTACUZE'NUS, JOANNE8. emperor of Con- 
stantinople. [Byzantim Historians.] 

CANTAL, a department of France, the most southern of 
the two into which the former province of Auvergne has 
been divided. It is of a very irregular form, having its 
greatest dimension or length from N.E. (near Massiac) to 
S.W. (near Maurs) sixty-seven miles; and its greatest 
breadth at right angles to the above about fifty-six miles. 
The surface comprehended in it is, according to M. Balbi, 
equal to 2090 square miles, being rather larger than the 
English county of Norfolk. It is bounded on the N. by the 
department of Puy de Dome, on the N.W. by that of Cor- 
reze, on the S.W. by that of Ix>t, on the 8. by that of 
Aveyron, on the S.E. by that of Lozcre, and on the E. by 
that of Haute Loire (Upper Loire). Aurillao, the chief 
town, is 270 miles nearly due 8. from Paris in a straight 
line ; or 332 by the road through Orleans, Limoges, and 
Tulle. The population in 1832 was 298,594, or nearly 124 
to a square mile. 

Cental is one of the most mountainous departments in 
France. The mountain from which the department takes 
its name, Le Cantal, is near the centre of the department, 
and approaches in figure to a depressed irregular cone. In 
common with most of the other mountains of Auvergne it 
is of volcanic origin ; and the lava, probably in consequence 
of its superior fluidity to that ejected from Mont Dor, has 
spread to a considerable extent without accumulating into 
such enormous masses as those which distinguish the neigh- 
bourhood of the latter. The valleys which furrow the sides 
of Le Cantal are less numerous, or at least narrower than 
those of Mont Dor : they stretch out on every side tike rays 
from the central heights into the surrounding country ; they 
are generally deep, and bounded by steep and rocky walls, 
and exhibit on each side corresponding sections of the 
volcanic beds through which their excavation has been 
effected, and towards their termination etrt into the base of 
the primitive rocks by which the beds of lava are supported. 
The elevation of Le Plomb de Cantal, the summit of the 
Mountain, above the level of the sea, is 6090 or W94 feet. 
Several streams rise on the slope of this central mountain 
mas* : the Sautoire, the Roe, the Mans, and several others, 
rise on the northern side, hot flow N.W. into the Dordogne ; 
the same river also receives the streams of the Marone, the 
Cere, and others, which rise on the western elope: the 
streams which rise en the 8. side flow into the Trueyre, 
while the Alagnpn which rises on the eastern side flows into 
the Allier. The Celle rises in the south-western part of 
the department, and flows into the Lot ; and the Trueyre 
which rises in the adjoining department of Loxere, and falls 
into the Lot, waters the S.E. part, receiving in its course 
many tributaries. The Bes, a tributary of the Trneyre, 
skirts part of the sooth-eastern boundary of the department ; 
the Dordogne, a part of the north-western. The road from 
Paris to Nar bonne, Perpignam, and the K. of Spain, crosses 
the eastern side of the department, running through St 
Floor : this is a rout* regale (government road) of the first 
class ; a route royale of the third class crosses the western 
side of the department through Mauriao and Aurillao ; 
another road of the same class runs from Aurillao through 
Murat to St Flour; and two others run from Aurillac, one 
N W. to Argentat (Correze), the other S.W. to Figeac, 
Viffefranche, and Toulouse. 

For the geology of this mountain mass, we refer to the 
article Aovmtoirs, geology of. 

The agricultural and manufacturing industry of the de- 
partment is thus described in the last edition of Make 
Bran s Gtograpkie Univer telle. 'In the elevated valleys, 
on the most lofty crests, and even to the summit of the 
Plomb de Cantal, the most important mountain of this 
groups, of which it occupies the central point, the pastures 
and meadows are covered with cattle ; their extenarre pas- 



turage affords nourishment even to those of the neighbour- 
ing departments. The oxen fattened in the department of 
Cantal are sent to every part of France ; the sheep are sent 
to the southern departments ; the goat skins and kid skins, 
which constitute an article of trade between this department 
and that of Aveyron, are sent to Milhau, where they are made 
into parchment; the horses, small in size, but strong, are 
used for the light cavalry.- It is in the burons, huts scattered 
among the pasture lands, that the milk of the flocks is made 
into butter and into cheese of three different qualities. The 
fanner grows rye and buck-wheat, the chief articles of his 
food ; (lax, which in fineness rivals that of Flanders ; hemp, 
which is woven into coarse cloth, used in our navy, or sold 
to the Spaniards; potatoes; fruit-trees of various kinds, 
especially chestnut-trees, the fruit of which is much used 
for food ; and lastly, some vines which yield only a middling 
wine. The manufactory of kettles, and various culinary 
utensils in copper, and the manufacture of lace and paper, 
make up nearly the whole industry of the department : no 
mines are worked, with the exception of some coal-pits ; but 
a great number of the inhabitants every year travel into 
other parts of France, into Spain, and even into Holland, 
to follow their trade as braziers. In the southern part of 
the department on the right bank of the Ranee, the 1500 
inhabitants of Maurs (population more exactly 1 668 for the 
town, 2892 for the whole commune), raise many hogs, and 
carry on a large trade in hams.' 

This department is divided into four arrondissements : 
Aurillac on the S. and S.W. (population 95,284) ; Mauriao 
on the N.W. (population 63,003); Murat on the N.E. 
(population 35,364) ; and St. Flour on the E. and S.E. 
(population 64,943). Two towns only are of sufficient im- 
portance to require notice in a separate article ; Aurillac, 
the capital, on the Jourdanno* a feeder of the Cere (popu- 
lation 8704 for the town, and 9766 for the commune) ; and 
St. Flour, an episcopal city on the Lende, a feeder of the 
Trueyre (population 5813 for the town, 6464 for the whole 
commune). [Aurillac ; Flour, St.] Of the others we 
shall give some account here. 

Mauriac, the chief place of one of the arrondissements, is 
on the side of a basaltic hill which rises between the rivers 
Auze or Quze and the Dordogne. One edifice, built a few 
years since, serves at once the purpose of the town-hall, and 
of the office of the sub-prefect Mauriac has a public walk, 
commanding an extensive' view, and the environs of the 
town are in several parts distinguished for their picturesque 
scenery. The elevated situation of this town causes the 
atmosphere to be very cold. The inhabitants amount to 
2395 for the town, or 3530 for the whole commune. They 
carry on trade in cattle and horses. 

Murat, also the chief place of an arrondissement, is on 
the bank of the river Alagnon near its source, and on the 
road between Aurillac and St. Flour. The inhabitants are 
engaged in manufactures ; the men in that of coarse 
woollen cloth, the women in that of lace. The population 
amounts to 2563 for the town, and 2941 for the whole com- 
mune : they carry on a trade in cheese. 

Vie en Carladez, near Aurillac, is on the bank of tbo 
Cere. It has a population of about 2500 -. the females are 
remarkable for their blooming complexion and graceful 
carriage. There are some mineral waters in this town, 
which are well frequented ; they are cold in their tempera- 
ture, and diuretic in their operation. 

Chaudet Aiguei, near the Troeyre, was known to tlie 
Romans under the name of Caiente* Aqua. The baths 
there are called by Sidoniua Apollinaris, in allusion to the 
baths of Baise near Naples, Calentes Bairn. The ordinary 
population of this town is about 2000 ; but in the bathing 
season it is doubled. The waters rise to the temperature of 
80° of Reaumur, or 2 1 2° of Fahrenheit, according to the table 
given in Malte Bran's Giographie Unwereette ; but accord- 
ing to the more moderate statement in the body of his work, 
they vary from 20* to 65° of Reaumur, or from 77° to 1 7&° 
of Fahrenheit. The waters are of a healing character. 
They are made to answer all the domestic purposes of warm 
water; and being distributed by underground channels, 
serve to warm the apartments on the ground-floor of the 
houses in winter. Some lace is made in this place. 

Cariat, near Aurillac, is remarkable for the rums of an 
old eastle on the crest of a basaltic rook, formerly the prin- 
cipal fortress of Auvergne. The population of Cariat is 
about 1000. 

Salers, between Mauriao and Marat, is built en a belt 
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of volcanic patter, and gives name to the surrounding 
mountains, on which the finest cattle in Auvergne ore 
'retired : the mountaineers have the character of insubordi- 
nation and quarrelsomeness. Some woven goods, probably 
* coarse linens, are made at Salers and at PUaux, (copu- 
lation of town 1634. of whole commune 3123.) near Mau- 
riac ; and some leather is tanned at Allanchei, near Mural 
The department of Cantal sends three members to the 
Chamber of Deputies. It constitutes the bishopric of St. 
Flour; and is under the jurisdiction of the Cour Hoy ale of 
Riora. It is in the nineteenth military division, of which 
Lyon is the capital. 

CANTATA, in music (from cantare. It. to sing), ori- 
ginally signified a short lyric drama, consisting of recitative, 
airs, duets, and occasionally choruses, the subject of which 
was sometimes sacred, but more commonly of the erotic 
Jiind. The invention of the cantata is generally ascribed to 
Giacomo Carissirai, pontifical Maestro di Cappella, about 
the year 1650. Subsequently it assumed a more contracted 
form, and was written for a single voice. Of the latter 
kind the most celebrated are those of Alessandro Scarlatti, 
Handel, Porpora, Marcello, Pergolesi, &c. Purcell's ' Mad 
Bess ' and ' From rosie Bowers ' are cantatas that far ex- 
ceed in depth of feeling and richness of harmony any that 
cither preceded or followed them. Dr. Pepusch's 'Alexis,' 
a lighter composition, is a justly-admired cantata; and Dr. 
A rue's ' Cymon and Iphigenia,' for simplicity and sweetness 
of melody, is entitled to our notice. 

CANTEEN, a small wooden vessel capable of containing 
three pints, which is carried by each soldier on the march 
on foreign service or in the field. The use of them has 
been some time general in the British army ; they are 
usually made of oak and painted blue. They are slung 
over the shoulder by a leather strap, and have the number 
or appellation of the battalion and regiment, and the num- 
ber or letter of the company to which they belong painted 
on one end. 

Another kind of canteen is a square box fitted up with 
compartments, in which officers on foreign service pack a 
variety of articles, such as spirit-bottles, tea and sugar 
canisters, plates, dishes, knives, forks, glasses, and other 
requisites for the table. . 

A canteen is also a place in barracks where a licensed 
sutler is allowed to sell provisions, liquors, coffee, &o. to 
non-commissioned officers and privates, and the quarter- 
master of the regiment is responsible that no irregularity 
occurs ; the sale of wine, beer, or spirits is not allowed, 
except at the canteen, and the quantity sold at one time is 
regulated by the commanding officer. 

CANTEMIR, DEMETRIUS, was born in 1673 of a 
family originally from Little Tartary. His father was go- 
vernor of Moldavia, and Demetrius obtained of the Porte 
the same office in 1710. But differences arose between 
him and the grand vizier, in consequence of which Cantemir 
entered into negotiations with Peter the Great, and revolted 
against the Porte. After Peter's retreat in 1711 he was 
obliged to quit Moldavia and to accompany the Russian 
array. Peter gave him in compensation lands in the 
Ukraine, and created him a prince of the Russian empire. 
Cantemir died on his estate in the Ukraine in 1723. He 
left several works : ' History of the Origin and of the Decay 
of the Ottoman Empire,' written originally in Latin, and 
translated both into French and English ; 'On the State of 
Moldavia,' with a map of the country ; ' History of Moldavia, 
Anttent and Modern,' in the Moldavian language; ' Intro- 
duction to the Music of the Turks ;' ' System of tho Mo- 
hammedan Religion,' written in the Russian language, and 
dedicated to Peter the Great. Cantemir was acquainted 
with many languages ; he was also member of the Academy 
of Berlin. His son Antiochus was Russian ambassador at 
Paris, where he died young in 1744. He wrote several 
works in Russian; his 'Satires' were translated into 
French by the Abb6 Guasco. 

CANTERBURY, a city of Kent, and the metropolitan 
see of all England, stands on the river Stour, on the high 
road from London to Dover, in 51° 17' N.lat., 1° 15' E. long, 
from Greenwich observatory. On the W. it joins the 
hundred of Westgate, on the N. the jurisdiction of Ford- 
M-ich, and, towards the S. and E., the hundred of Bridge and 
Petham. At the time of the Roman occupation it was of 
considerable importance, as is evident from the Roman mi- 
litary roads to Dover and Lyonpne. their two principal havens. 
The ancient British nan* mum to have been Durwhern, 



which in Latin MA changed into Durovernnm, signifying a 
swift river, wbjfh fM probably given to it from the circum- 
stance of Um Stov running through the city with some 
rapidity. By the Saxons it was called Caer-Cant, or the 
city of Kent; whence we have Cantuaria, and Canterbury. 
There is no historical evidence to show what was its condi- 
tion under the Britons or Romans, but there is no doubt 
that it was a place of importance ; for at the beginning of 
the Saxon Heptarchy it was considered the chief city of the 
kingdom of Kent, and was the king's residence. Canter- 
bury is pleasantly situated between hills of a moderate 
height, the air is salubrious, and the neighbouring country 
fertile. The city extends about half a mile from E. to W., 
and somewhat more from N. to S. ; the circuit is about a 
mile and three quarters, and there are four suburbs at the 
four cardinal points. Many Roman coins, and Roman and 
Celtic remains, have been discovered in the city and neigh- 
bourhood. 

Canterbury, in early times, suffered repeated ravages, and 
particularly from the Danes in 101 1, when a great part of it 
was reduced to ashes. It has likewise frequently suffered 
by fire, tho most calamitous instances of which were in the 
reigns of Henry II. and Henry VIII. ; but it always recovered 
from these disasters, owing to its rank as the metropolitan 
city ; and the constant resort of pilgrims tended in no small 
degree to enrich it. At Canterbury was founded the first 
regular Christian establishment of Augustine, who, in the 
year 597, baptised Ethelbert, king of Kent, and 10,000 
Saxons in the river Swale. Augustine was the first arch- 
bishop, and died here in the year 604. His body was first 
buried in the monastery of St. Augustine, and afterwards, 
in 1091, was removed into the cathedral. Among the most 
celebrated of the archbishops are Thomas a Becket, who 
wag murdered before. the altar by four of tho attendants of 
King Henry II. in 1171, and Thomas Cranmcr. who was 
burnt at Oxford in the reign of Queen Mary. The cathe- 
dral, one of the most noble buildings in England, is of very 
antient date ; indeed, it disputes priority of origin (a matter 
which it would lw difficult to settle) with the church of St. 
Martin, near Canterbury, wljich is generally admitted to bo 
the oldest Christian church in England. Augustine is sup- 
posed to have commenced his cathedral on the sito of a 
church which was built, during the Roman dominion in 
Britain, for the use of the Christian soldiers. The various 
parts of this cathedral having been built in different ages, 
its architectural character is of course various ; but notwith- 
standing this, all the parts are so disposed as to produce 
a pleasing effect The south side is must strongly marked 
by this diversity of style. The eastern end, railed Bocket's 
Crown, from having been finished during his tenure of the 
archbishopric, is circular ; and the northern bears some re- 
semblance to the southern. The south porch is a handsome 
embattled structure, with a roof of stone. The great tower 
is considered to be one of the most chaste and beautiful spe- 
cimens of the pointed style of architecture in England. 
There are many windows of painted glass, of which the great 
western is the most remarkable, The stone screen behind 
the choir, and that behind the altar, lately erected, are much 
admired. The cathedral contains many monuments of regal 
and other personages. The choir is one of the most spacious 
in the kingdom, being nearly 200 feet in length, from the 
west door to the altar, and thirty- eight in breadth between 
the two side doors. The extreme length of the whole 
building, from east to west, is 514 feet, and the extreme 
breadth seventy-one feet. The height of the great tower is 
235 feet The cathedral has of late years undergone, and is 
still undergoing, great repairs and judicious restoration, at 
the expense of the deun and chapter. One of the two 
towers at-the west end is now (1836) in course of being re- 
built with stone from Caen in Normandy, of which the whole 
cathedral is constructed, except those pillars which are of 
Purbeck stone. The present establishment consists of a 
dean, twelve prebendaries, six preachers, six minor canons, 
and the usual officers. The grammar school, which is 
within the precincts, and is supported by the chapter, is 
called the King's School, having been re-modelled by 
Henry VIII. This school was originally founded by 
Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, who died about C90. 
Among the ruins of anttent buildings may be noticed the 
walls of a castle, said to have been built by William the 
Conqueror, which is on the S W. side of the city, near the 
entrance from Ashford. These remains appear 1o have 
been the keep, or donjon, of a fortress, within which- it stood, 
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and of which the bounds may still be traced, like those of 
the castles at Dover, Rochester, and the White Tower in 
London : the building, being much in the some style with 
those just mentioned, may be about the same age. The 
ruins of the palace, which was originally built by Arch- 
bishop Lan franc, are adjoining the borough of Staplegate, a 
suburb of the city. The ruins of St. Augustine's Monastery, 
so called either as having been built by or dedicated to him, 
are in the eastern suburbs : this abbey and its precincts 
occupied sixteen acres of ground, which were inclosed by a 
wall. The fine gateway of St. Augustine, which formed the 
chief entrance, was in a dilapidated state, but has been re- 
paired within these few years by public subscription. The 
Pilgrim*' Passage, by Mercery Lane, on the N. side of the 
High Street, is towards the cathedral. Canterbury contains 
fourteen parish churches, and several dissenting chapels. 
The charitable institutions, for education, for the main- 
tenance and relief of the aged and infirm, and other pur- 
poses, are numerous. The city and county hospital, a valu- 
able and well-conducted establishment, was completed in 
the year 1798. and was erected and is now supported by 
voluntary contributions. The undercroft of the cathedral 
was given to the Walloons by Queen Elizabeth in 1568; who 
introduced the art of silk-weaving, which was afterwards 
prosecuted to a very considerable extent. This manufacture 
m now extinct Canterbury city has long been noted for its 
brawn, an article of delicacy, which is sent to all parts of 
the kingdom. The trade in wool is large, but the cnief 
trade is in corn and bops ; for the cultivation of which latter 
article the soil of the neighbourhood is particularly favour- 
able. There are many mills on the banks of the Stour, 
some of which do a great deal of business. Frequent at- 
tempts have been made to render the Stour navigable from 
the sea to the city for ships of ICO tons burthen; but the 
probable smallness of revenue has always prevented the 
undertaking. A railway, constructed within the last five 
or six years, from Whitstable to Canterbury, is in full work, 
and has rendered very considerable benefit to the trade of 
the town. The carriage of coals and heavy goods has been 
reduced one-half. Of the public buildings, the guildhall, 
the fruit and vegetable market, the new corn and hop ex- 
change, the butter and fish markets, the philosophical 
museum, and the assembly rooms, are the chief. At the 
S.E. corner of a field, close to the city wall, is a large arti- 
ficial mound, or circular hill. In the year 1790 Mr. Alder- 
man James Simmonds, to whom the city is much indebted 
for many improvements, converted this place into a city 
mall ; the sides of the hill were also cut into serpentine 
walks so as to admit an easy ascent to its summit, and 
were connected with a terrace formed upon the rampart 
within the wall, extending in length upwards of 600 yards ; 
additional walks were also made in the field in which it is 
situate, called the Dane John or Donjon field, and a double 
row of limes was planted on the sides of the principal walk. 
The public-spirited conduct of this individual is commemo- 
rated by a pillar placed on the summit of the mound. Some 
springs of mineral waters were accidentally discovered in 
1693 on premises now used as nursery ground, and have 
from that time to the present been highly esteemed for 
their medicinal properties. One is purely chalybeate, and 
the other contains a portion of sulphur in combination with 
the iron. During the severest seasons these waters never 
freeze. 

The oily of Canterbury was in ancient times part of the 
roy al demesnes, and was under the government of an officer 
appointed by the crown, styled the prefect, portreeve, or 
provost, who had all the civil authority, and accounted 
yearly to the king for the several profits arising from the 
city. In the last year of King John two bailiffs appear to 
have Wen appointed for these purposes, and to have conti- 
nued till the 18th of Henry III., when the citizens were 
-empowered to choose bailiffs for themselves. This consti- 
tution of the city remained until the 2fith of Henry VI., 
when a charter of further liberties and privileges was 
granted, and that form of municipal government esta- 
blished which existed until the operation of the Municipal 
Reform Act. By the charier of Henry, and a subsequent 
one of the 31st of his reign, the governing body consisted 
of a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty -four common 
councilmen, a sheriff, town clerk, and other subordinate offi- 
cers. This charter was confirmed and enlarged by Edward 
XV., who settled the boundaries of the jurisdiction, and 
jbrmed the city into a county by the name of the county of 



the city of Canterbury. There were subsequent charters, 
by Henry VII., Henry VIII., James I., Charles II., and 
George III. The city was divided into six wards, named 
from each one of the six principal gates, each ward being 
presided over by two aldermen. The style of the corporate 
body is that of the mayor and commonalty of the city of 
Canterbury. Under the new act it has six aldermen and 
eighteen •councillors. Quarter- sessions are held by the 
recorder ; and capital offences are removed to the assizes at 
Maidstone. The city has sent two members to parliament 
since the 23rd of Edward I. The present parliamentary 
borough comprises, in addition to the city and its precincts, 
what is called the borough of Longport, and parts of some 
other parishes. The number of acres within the city juris- 
diction is 2780; rather more than 1470 have been added 
to the parliamentary borough. The division of the city, 
under the authority of the Municipal Act, is into three 
wards only, Westgate, Dane John, and North Gate. Can- 
terbury has the advantage of a regular poet, good markets, 
and excellent inns. There are two banking-bouses in high 
credit. The neighbourhood abounds in gentlemen's seats. 

From the situation of Canterbury on the main-road from 
London to the Continent the traffic is large, constant, and 
profitable. The distance from London by the road is 56 
miles, from Sandwich 12, from Ashford 14, front Dover 16, 
and from Folkstone and Deal 1 7. The markets are daily 
for provisions of all kinds ; but the principal one, which is 
for cattle, corn, hops, and seeds, is holden on Saturday, and 
is toll free for corn. A market for fat stock is held every 
alternate Tuesday with Ashford. The annual fair, which 
commences on the 1 1th of October, and lasts from eight to 
ten days, is very numerously attended ; being chiefly for 
pedlery and toys. The population, according to the census 
of 1831, is 14,463. 

(Somner; Batteley ; Lambarde; Hasted; Gostling ; 
Camden ; Municipal Corporation Report*.) 

CANTERBURY BELLS, the vulgar name of an annual 
plant, often cultivated in gardens on account of its large 
blue or white Mowers. It is a native of the mountains in 
the south and east of Europe, is the Campanula Medium 
of botanists, and is supposed to have been the Medion of the 
Greeks. 

CANTH A'RIDjE, a family of coleopterous insects of the 
section Trachtliile*. Technical characters: — Hooks of all 
the tarsi cleft ; antenna) generally filiform ; head usually 
broader than the thorax, and divided posteriorly by an in- 
dentation ; thorax for the most part narrower behind than 
before ; elytra soft and flexible, and in most of the species 
enclosing the sides of the abdomen. The genus Cantkari* 
may be distinguished from other genera of this family by 
the following characters : — Antenna) long and filiform, the 
second joint very short ; maxillary palpi short, the joints 
nearly equal, the terminal joint slightly exceeding the others 
in bulk; head a little wider than the thorax, which is 
slightly elongated, and has the anterior part suddenly nar- 
rowed,* forming, as it were, a neck ; elytra elongate, and 
somewhat linear. 

Cantharii vesicatoria, the Spanitk-fly, or blister-beetle, 
is well known for its medical uses. It is about three quarters 
of an inch in length, and of a bright green colour ; the legs 
and antenna) are bluish-black. 

. This insect is found but rarely in this country. It ap- 
pears in the month of June, and frequents ash trees, upon 
the leaves of which it feeds. C. vesicatoria is also found in 
France, but in Italy and Spain it appears to be most abun- 
dant. 

When touched these insects feign death, and 'emit an 
odour of a highly penetrating* nature. Their larva- live in 
the ground, and feed upon the roots of plants. 

CA'NTHARIS OFFICINALIS fGeoffroy); Meloe 
vesicatorius (Linnaeus); Lytta vesicatoria (Fabr.); is ex- 
tensively employed to produce blisters. The volatile prin- 
ciple which is exhaled by the living insect is so pungent 
as to cause gteat inconvenience to those who approach the 
trees where they alight. They are generally collected 
during the morning or evening when somewhat torpid, by 
persons, whose face and hands are protected by coverings, 
shaking or beating with poles the trees on which the insects 
are seated. The most common method of killing them is 
to expose them to the vapour of hot vinegar: they ant 
then dried on hurdles, and put up for use. Turpentine is 
said to protect them from the attack* of certain small in- 
sects which prey upon particular parts of the dead insects. 
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Though bearing the name of Spanish blistering flies, the 
greatest quantity is obtained from St. Petersburg ; and 
the Russian insects are superior to those from Sicily or 
France. When good, they are of a shining yellowish 
green colour : the odour is strong, virose, disagree- 
able, resembling that of mice ; taste acrid, caustic, 
urinous. By drying they lose a great portion of their 
weight ; but age does not greatly lessen their active pro- 
perties if preserved from damp. The worms or insects 
which attack them feed only on the inert part, and are 
only so far injurious that they create a quantity of dust 
which is not vesicant ; consequently, where worms are 
present in large proportion, more of the powder must be 
employed. 

Cantharides analyzed by Robiquet yielded : — 
. 1. A green, fluid oil, insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol (inert). 

2. A black matter, soluble in water, but not in alcohol 
(inert). 

3. A yellow viscid matter, soluble in water, and in al- 
cohol at the common temperature ; which has no vesicating 
power. 

4. A white substance, under the form of small crystalline 
plates : when pure, insoluble in water ; but soluble in that 
liquid when mixed with the yellow matter: soluble in boil- 
ing alcohol, from which it is deposited on coaling in crys- 
talline plates : it is also soluble in fixed oils. To this 
principle the name of cantharadin has been given : many 
consider it a kind of animal camphor. It is the vesicating 
principle of the insect. 

5. Another fatty matter, insoluble in alcohol (inert). 

6. Phosphate of lime 1 fa ^ gkel<>ton 

7. „ magnesiA J 

8. A small portion of free acetic acid. 

9. A still larger portion of free uric acid. 

Possibly other principles exist in them, 'flic oduur is 
due to a volatile oil, which is very pungent, and when it 
reaches the eyes causes severe ophthalmia. 

Cantharadin may be extracted in various ways ; but 
where it is desired for practical purposes to employ cantha- 
radin apart from the other constituents of the fly, turpen- 
tine, at the temperature of 212° of Fahr., allowed to stand 
upon a number of the powdered flies, especially the large 
female flies, will extract it; and the tcrebinthinate solu- 
tion may be used as a most efficacious vesicant. Cantha- 
radin is so powerful, that one-hundredth part of a grain 
applied to the skin will excite vesication. Cantharides are 
employed both externally and internally ; but even when 
applied externally, should their active principles be absorbed, 
the same effect will be produced as if taken by the mouth. 
Applied to the skin, in moderate quantity, the only effect 
is rube faction of the part, followed in general by vesicles or 
blisters, and the secondary effects of counter-irritants on the 
system at large. Should any of it be absorbed, a specific 
effect will be exerted on the urino-genital organs, precisely 
as if administered by the mouth. If a very large quantity 
lie absorbed or introduced into the system by the mouth or 
any other channel, such as injection by a vein, a powerful 
and often dangerous degree of action is exerted on the 
cerebrospinal system, giving rise to violent nervous symp- 
toms. The quantity which acts as a poisonous dose varies 
greatly in different individuals. This difference of degree 
of action is referable to idiosyncrasy ; and while one indi- 
vidual has been sensibly affected by merely smelling the 
powder, six ounces of the tincture have been taken by an- 
other without injury. It is a medicine which requires the 
utmost circumspection in its administration. Even the pro- 
cess of powdering it should be carried on in such a way as to 
secure the operator from either inhaling any of the floating 
particles, or from receiving the volatile principle in his 
eyes. For internal administration, a solution in alcohol or 
tether is preferable to the powder, as it can bo more perfectly 
incorporated with any fluid vehicle, and prevented from 
remaining in contact with the mouth or palate. The cases 
in which its internal exhibition is necessary or justifiable 
are very few. In some cases of atony of the bladder its 
use may be allowed ; but it is productive of no benefit 
in diabetes, and should be avoided. Externally cantha- 
rides may be employed in various forms for different pur- 
poses, to act as a local stimulant, to cause rubefaction, to 
produce vesicles and a discharge of fluid, or simply for their 
secondary effects, which may be either stimulant or sedative, 
according to circumstances. As a local stimulant tincture 



of cantharides is varv useful in the languid circulation of fhe 

extremities which leads to the formation of chilblains. 
Cantharides appenr to act primarily on the nerves of the 
part to which they are applied, and afterwards on the 
vessels. In certain conditions of the nervous system, such 
as occur in apoplexy and palsy, they do not cause vesicles 
to arise. To produce a rubefacient action, either a mixture 
of the tincture with some oleaginous fluid may be applied, 
or the common blistering plaster may be laid upon the part, 
and both removed before vesication has occurred. This 
limited application of so potent an agent is often useful, and 
in some instances all that can with safety be employed. In 
the inflammatory complaints >>f young children or feeble 
persons, it is necessary to remove the applied substance 
before vesicles iurtii ; oiuerwise troublesome ulcers and 
occasionally gangrene ensue : this is particularly apt to 
follow when measles have preceded the application of a 
blister. Sometimes the discharge of the serum is as ex- 
hausting as blood-letting; and must be avoided by the 
above precaution. To quiet the irritability of the nervous 
system of did people, accompanied with restlessness, fidget- 
tiness, and discontent, nothing is more effectual than this 
limited application of cantharides to the nape of the neck. 
In many chronic cutaneous diseases, especially of the 
squamous or scaly, and even of the pustular kind, the re- 
peated application of blisters kept on only for a short period 
is very advantageous. Nothing will so soon cure (along 
with proper internal treatment, and attention to diet and 
regimen) ring-worm of the scalp, as blisters applied alter- 
nately with poultices, followed by creosote, so soon as the 
inflammatory stage is removed. As a general rule, blisters, 
or the employment of cantharides in any way, are not proper 
at the commencement of any inflammatory complaint. Hut 
after the stage of great vascular excitement is over, and 
when a failure of the vessels of the parts is likely to take 
place, blisters are of unquestionable service. Also when 
diseases are assuming the chronic form, blisters have great 
power in preventing this, or removing it when it has actually 
occurred. In deep-seated diseases of the joints or bones, the 
frequent repetition of small blisters in the neighbourhood of 
the part is of much utility. They are also of great use in 
relieving pain of the chest in the latter stages of phthisis 
pulmonalis. 

In case of an over-dose, it is more easy to say what 
should not, than to say what should be done. If vomiting 
has begun, it is to be encouraged,' and should be caused 
where it has not commenced, in order to remove the sub- 
stance from the stomach ; but the stomach-pump is inadmis- 
sible, owing to the state of the throat and pharynx. Oily 
fluids are hurtful, and even warm water is bad. Venisec- 
tion may be necessary ; but the state of the nervous system 
is to lie kept in view, and the excitement, if any, moderated, 
or if there be lethargy, the person is to be roused. Cam- 
phor is of little use in allaying the strangury, hematuria, 
and other signs of over-action of the kidneys' : opiate ene- 
mata are most useful against these symptoms. 

Several other insects -contain cantharadin, such as the 
Meloe proscarabeetM, the Mylabris cichorii, the Coccintllu 
septempunctata, &c. These or others are used in different 
paits of the world to produce vesications, especially the 
Canthari* vittata, or potato-fly, and C. atrata, both in 
North America ; C. ru/iceps, in Sumatra and Java ; C. 
gigtu and C. violaem, in the East Indies ; C. atomaria, in 
the Brazils ; C. Syriaca, in Arabia ; Meloe majalis, M.pro- 
scurabeeus, and Mylabris cichorei, in China and East 
Indies ; M. pustulata. Cape of Good Hope, used in China ; 
Lydu* trimaculatiis, in the north of Europe. 

CANTICLES. [Solomon's Song.] 

CANTILEVER, or bracket, a projecting piece of wood, 
stone, or iron, which supports a cornice, balcony, &c. It 
may be considered in principle similar to the modillion of 
the Corinthian order, but it bears no resemblance to it in 
proportion or enrichment. Cantilevers are usually long and 
narrow, and placed at wide distances apart, as in a balcony, 
where they are usually wide enough to receive the ends of 
the slabs of stone which form the floors of the balcony. 
[Balcony.] 

CANTO FERMO, or CANTUS FIRMUS, in music. 
[Plain-Chant.] 

CANTON, a city of China, the capital of the pro- 
vince called Kuang-tong, a corruption of which has been 
applied by Europeans to the town itself; the real name is 
KuSng-chow-foo, It lies in 83° 7' 10" N. let, and 113" 
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14' 30" E. lona.j and is built on the Chookeang, a rivsr I 
which flows from the mountains N. and W. of the city. 
From the entrance of the river (called after the Portuguese 
Boeca Tigris) to Canton the distance is 32 miles ; a ship 
sails a few points W. of N. until she arrives near the ' first 
bar,' and thence her course is nearly due W~. to the an- 
chorage at Whampoa, which is 10 miles below the foreign 
factories, the intercourse with which is entirely conducted 
in boats. On reaching the city the country to the N. and 
E. appears hilly and mountainous. The rivers and creeks, 
which: are very numerous, abound with fish, and are covered 
with a great, variety of boats, which are continually passing 
between th^neigbbouring towns and villages. S. of the 
city the country consists of an alluvial flat, being the delta 
formed by the depositions from the waters of the main 
river, with here and there a solitary hill of granite or red 
sandstone rising up like an island. Rice-fields and gardens, 
in a high state of cultivation, occupy the low lands, and 
trees, principally firs, cover the elevated points. That part 
of the city situated within the wall is built in the form of 
an irregular square, and divided by another wall, whkh 
runs from E. to W., into two parts. The N. and largest 
portion it called the old city ; the 8. part is called the new 
city. Tba Whole circuit of the two together has been per- 
ambulated with ease in two hours, and may therefore be 
about six or seven miles. To the 8. the wall runs parallel 
to the river at the distance of fifteen or twenty rods ; on 
the N., where the city is built partly up the acclivity of the 
hills in the rear, the wall takes an irregular course, and 
it may be as much as 300 feet above the surface of the 
river. 

The walls are composed of brick,. with a foundation of 
coarse red sandstone, and vary in height from 20 to 30 feet 
The gates of the city are 16 in all, but four of them lead 
through the wall which separates the old from the new city ; 
so that there are only 12 outer gates, each distinguished by 
a name descriptive of its position. The suburbs resemble, 
in respect to their streets and buildings, the city within the 
wall, which is prohibited to and has seldom been entered 
by Europeans. Most of the streets are short, and irregu- 
larly laid out, varying in width from 6 to 16 feet; but in 
general they are about 8 feet wide, just allowing of the 
passage of two sedan chairs, for no wheel carriages are 
used at Canton. They are everywhere flagged, more or 
less regularly, with large flat stones. The crowd that 
throngs them is exceedingly great. During the middle of 
each day the stout half-naked vociferating porters, carry- 
ing every description of goods, and mingled with the 
bearers of sedans and the foot passengers, make up in 
noise and bustle for the absence of carts and carriages. 

Near and upon the river the houses are built on wooden 
piles, which render the foundations sufficiently secure. 
Bricks are generally used for the walls of houses, though a 
few of the poorer sort are constructed of mud. Stone and 
wood are sparingly used in building : the first is employed 
about gateways, and the second for columns, beams, and 
rafters. The roofing consists invariably of thin tiles, which 
are laid on the rafters in rows alternately concave and con- 
vex, the latter overlapping the joined edges of the former 
and cemented over them with mortar. Windows are small 
and rarely supplied with glass ; paper, mica, or the interior 
laminae of oyster shells, are used in its place. Hardly any 
iron, • comparatively expensive substance, is employed 
about buildings. The materials for building are procur- 
able at moderate prices and in abundance. The wood, a 
variety of fir, is floated down the river in huge rafts: 
bricks are made in the neighbourhood of Canton, and 
brought thither in boats, being sold from four to eight dollars 
' a thousand. 

The poorest persons live in the extreme parts of the 
suburbs, along the banks of the river and its creeks, and in 
the N. part of the old city ; their houses are mere mud- 
hovels, low, narrow, dark, and without any division of apart- 
ments. In habitations a little more spacious and cleanly 
than these about one-half of the population of Canton have 
their abodes. They stand close on the street end have 
usually but a single entrance, which is closed by a bamboo 
screen suspended from the top of the door : w'ithin these 
houses there are no superfluous apartments ; a single room 
allotted to each branch or' the family serves as a dormitory, 
while a third, which completes the number into which the 
whole meioeure is divided, is used by all the household as a 
eoBunoi eating-rows Ch ; w» houses of consequence 



open towards the 8., but in the peent sort this point most 
of course be often disregarded. The dwellings inhabited 
by the more wealthy part of the community are surrounded 
by a wall 12 or 14 feet high, that fronts the street and 
completely screens the buildings within. The prospect 
along the narrow streets lined with these bare walls is very 
cheerless. The outer inclosure is entered through a large 
folding-door (with a small one on each side of it) into art 
open court within which is a visitors' waiting-room, fur- 
nished with chairs and small tables by their side. Here 
the guest is met and conducted into the principal hall, a 
spacious apartment ornamented with caned work, varnished 
and gilded, and hung with scrolls covered with fine writing, 
or representations of birds, flowers, landscapes, &c. The" 
remaining part of the inclosure is occupied by the domestic 
apartments and a garden or yard. 

The portion of Canton in which the European factories 
are situated, being a mere suburb, decs not contain many 
of the larger or public buildings, but the arrangement and 
architecture of the streets and shMi art precisely (he same 
as within the walls of the city. Tne shops are commonly 
quite open towards the street, that is, those appropriated to 
Chinese customers ; for the few streets devoted to European 
trade are rather on a different plan, the shops being of a 
closer structure and less exposed to external observation. 
The several streets are commonly devoted to distinct trades. 
There is Carpenter Street or rather Square, as it is carried 
round a parallelogram ; Curiosity Street (as the English 
call it) is devoted to the sale of antiques, real and fictitious ; 
and Apothecary Street is full of druggists* shoes, the drawers 
in which are neatly arranged and lettered, but filled prin- 
cipally with simples. By the side of each shop is sus- 
pended from on high a huge ornamental tablet of wodd, 
varnished and gilded, on which are inscribed the particular 
calling of the tenant and the goods in which he deals. 
Either the police must be very good or the populace tolerably 
abstemious ; for some of the shops, Which are pretty richly 
supplied, appear to he much exposed towards the street ; 
but the inhabitants of each division generally combine 
into a system of watch and ward for common protection, 
and during the night the streets are closed at each end by 
doors, which are guarded by the regular police. The 
greatest risk to which the houses and shops of Canton are 
exposed is that of fires, which in frequent instances are not 
the result of mere accident The Chinese 1 have very gene- 
rally adopted the use of our engines, which they themselves 
manufacture sufficiently well to answer the purpose. The 
foolish notion of fatalism which prevails among the people 
makes them singularly careless as regards fire, and the 
frequent recurrence of accidents has no effect apon them, 
although the conflagration in 1822 went far to destroy the 
whole city. Vagabonds and beggars are very numerous in 
Canton. There is no levy of rates for the poor, but there 
are some small charitable institutions, which are few in 
number and small in extent The amount of the native 
population of this city has been often estimated, but so little 
authentic information has ever been obtained on the sub- 
ject that it still remains a question wholly undecided. The 
sweeping calculation bv which some have endeavoured to 
make it amount to a million does not seem to deserve much 
credit. As the circuit of the city does not exceed si* or 
seven miles, and as the houses are not ntore than a single 
story in height, it seems difficult to imagine how such a 
number as a million can be contained within its precincts. 

Under all the circumstances the climate is remarkably 
healthy, though extremely hot during the summer, and at 
all times subject to great and sudden vioissitudes. In July 
and August the thermometer sometimes reaches 100° of 
Fahrenheit in the shade, and during winter it occasionally 
falls below the freezing point at night : the average of the 
year is about 72°. No inconsiderable part of the population 
lives upon the river, in the junks, barges, and smalt boats : 
a very large majority of the latter are called ' egg-house' 
boats, from their shape resembling the longitudinal section 
of an egg. They are generally not more than TO or 12 
feet long, about 6 broad, and so low that a person can 
scarcely stand up in them. Their covering consists of a 
bamboo or mat tilt, shaped like that of a waggon, which is 
-very light, and serves tolerably as a defence against this 
weather. Whole families live in these boats, and are con- 
sidered as a distinct part of the population, being under a 
separate regulation and riot allowed to intermarry witt 
those on shore, 
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J. VWU&fytt WjVB&k * e wh»U frontage 
of lhe Dttflamgr In which foreigners of all nation* are that 
up together for the prosecution of their trading business at 
Canton does not exceed between seven and eight hundred 
feet. Each front, of which there are about thirteen, extends 
backwards a hundred and thirty yards into a long narrow 
lane, on each side of which, as well as over arches that 
cross it, are the confined abodes of the English, French, 
Dutch, Americans, Parsees, and others. Many yean back 
a considerable number of flags, as the Danish, Swedish, and 
Austria)), were hoisted in front of the factories, besides the 
English, Dutch, and American ; but for the last quarter of 
a century these three, with the French tri-colour, which was 
erected soon after the revolution of 1830, have been the only 
foreign ensigns seen there. At present neither the English 
nor American ttags are hoisted. 

The European factories are called by the Chinese ' the 
thirteen Hongs' the word hong being always used by them 
to denote a commercial establishment or warehouse; ac- 
cording to their custom, each factory is distinguished either 
by gome appellation denoting wealth and prosperity, or by 
the name of its flag. Thus the Austrian factory was called 
the ' twin Eagle Hong,' a name which it retains to this day ; 
the Danish, the ' yellow flag Hong ;' the Company's, ' the 
Hong that ensures tranquillity ;' the American, ' the Hong 
of extensive fountains ;' and so on. To the east of all there 
is a narrow inlet from the river— a fretid ditch, which serves 
to surround a portion of the city wall, as well as to drain 
that portion of tne town. This is crossed with a single arch 
by a narrow street at the back of the factories, that leads to 
the warehouses of the several Hong merchants, all of them 
communicating with the river by wooden stairs, from which 
the tea and other goods are shipped. The space occupied 
by the foreign factories is crossed by two well-known tho- 
roughfares, one of them named China Street, and the other 
Hog Lane ; to which a third, called New China Street, has 
been lately added. The first is rather broader than the 
generality of Chinese streets, and contains the shops of the 
small dealers in carved and lackered ware, silks, and other 
articles in common demand by strangers. The shops, in- 
stead of being set out with the showy and sometimes expen- 
sive front of an English or French shop, are closed in by 
gloomy black shutters, and very ill lit by a small sky-light, 
or rather a hole in the roof. The alley called Hog Lane is 
more narrow and filthy than any thing of the kind in a 
European town. The novels by which it is lined are occu- 
pied by abandoned Chinese, who supply the poor ignorant 
sailors with spirits, medicated to their taste with stimulating 
or stupifying drugs; and when the wretched men have been 
rendered nearly insensible by these poisonous liquors, they 
are frequently set upon by their wily seducers, and robbed 
as well as beaten. It was here that the affrays, which many 
years ago so frequently led to homicides and consequent dis- 
cussions with the government, in general originated, until 
the Company's authorities invested the senior commander 
of the fleet with the complete regulation and control of all 
boats, with their crews, at Canton. Powerful influence was 
at the same time used to put down the spirit-shops, or bind 
their owners by heavy penalties to good behaviour. 

As Canton derives its chief interest and importance from 
being the sole emporium of the British trade with China, it 
becomes necessary to take some particular notice of this. 
The city and port to which it has been so long restricted (in 
fact ever since the present Tartar rulers possessed them- 
selves of the empire) is nearly at the farthest possible dis- 
tance from the capital. Two circumstances concur to render 
Canton the point most unsuited to promote the importation 
and consumption of British goods : these are, the compara- 
tive heat of the «Kmate, and the difficulties of transport, 
arising not only from the distance, but from the upward 
navigation against two rapid streams from the west and 
north, and the crossing of high mountain ridges whence 
those streams derive their source. The policy of the Tar- 
tar dynasty in confining the European trade with such 
obstinacy* to a point so unsuited to its extension may be ex- 

Slained on two grounds: first, the desire to remove the 
anger of external involvements from the vicinity of the 
capital; secondly, to derive the largest possible revenue 
from internal duties on transit, which in this instance are 
known to be large. 

The direct annual revenue accruing from Canton to the 
emperor has amounted about 1,200,000 taels (nearly half 
a million sterling) on imports; but this bears no proportion 



to the indirect gain* accruing to Pekin. or to the provincial 
government, from various contributions exacted from the 
Hong merchants under various names and pretexts. On a 
late occasion, it is well known that the expenses of quelling 
a rebellion in the north-west of the province were defrayed 
by the Hong merchants ; the senior merchant having con- 
tributed 100,000 taels. The Comsoo fund, presently to be 
explained, is a rich source of revenue to the Chinese, and a 
proportionately heavy burthen on our trade. Tho fiscal snd 
custom-offices of Canton being nearly all of them farmed 
out, are also maintained by charges on the European com* 
merce. As tho Consoo fund owed its origin to the peculiar 
constitution of that body of monopolists called Hong mer- 
chants, it may be as well to premise that this corporation 
and its privileges are founded as much iu the peculiar policy 
of the government a* in the cupidity of the individuals who 
have composed it. 'The pride and jealousy of the rulers of 
the country havekept them studiously aloof from a direct in- 
tercourse with foreigners, and they Aud it most convenient to 
throw the trouble and responsibility of managing Europeans 
on inferior delegates, and to practise their u» positions through 
that intermediate channel. The Hongs consist at present 
of eleven individuals of very different degrees of wealth and 
character, some of the richest of whom have personally with- 
drawn from the trade since it was laid open to private ship- 
ping, but lend their capital to the active traders, without 
sharing their responsibility. The Hong merchants do not 
form a joint stock company, but are licensed to trade indi- 
vidually ; although the whole body was, until the year 1 830, 
liable for all the foreign debts of each member. It was then 
found that such a responsibility on the part of the body had 
given to the poorer members a degree of credit, and a faci- 
lity in obtaining loans from Europeans, which had been the 
principal cause of the numerous bankruptcies, either real or 
fraudulent, among the indigent or improvident Hongs.. Jn 
1828 and 1829 two of them failed to the aggregate amount 
of about 2,000,000 dollars, but the whole was liquidated in 
the course of six years, and the last instalment paid at the 
commencement of 1 834. The fund from whence such largo 
sums have been drawn is derived from charges, amounting 
to about three per cent., laid by the Consoo on foreign ex- 
ports and imports, and it must therefore be a heavy burthen 
on the foreign trade. Instead of being allowed to terminate 
with the final payment of the European debts, there is 
every reason to be certain that these charges continue in 
full force, and serve to meet the vast demands made on the 
Consoo by the government. Under these circumstances, 
there can be no room for surprise at the pertinacity with 
which the government supports a monopoly so profitable 
and convenient to itself, by the medium of which it can 
fatten at the expense of Europeans, without coming into 
direct collision with a race who are not disposed to accord 
those acts of deference and homage so grateful to its vain 
and despotic spirit. 

The Chang heang, ' true or imperial duties,' constitute 
the first item of Canton charges in order of payment, but 
are in fact only a small part of the whole. Notwithstanding 
the care with' which both the government and the Hong 
merchants endeavour to conceal* these mysteries from 
Europeans, a correct view of the above duties on imports 
has long since been obtained from the Custom-house 
books. 

The second item is called Kea-san, ' add three,' being an 
addition of three in ten, or about thirty per cent, on all fixed 
duties. It is nominally a charge for changing dollar silver 
into sysee of the imperial standard, but greatly exceeds the 
real difference, and the surplus is supposed to be pocketed 
by the hoppo and his delegates. ' 

A third item consists ot a .weighing charge on the pecul 
of 133 lbs., levied on all articles (even piece-goods) by 
weight, and forming a considerable addition to the regular 
duty. 

The following is a summary view of the pilotage, port- 
charges, and other demands on European shipping entering 
Canton : — On Hearing the coast from the southward, the 
Ladrones, two islands, called by the Chinese Low-Man- 
Shan, are first made. A point lying S.E. of Macao, called 
Cabrita by the Portuguese, is then passed, and off it there 
is an exposed anchorage of four to three fathoms. Here 
ships send their boat ashore to Macao for a Chinese pilot,, 
who is not often procured until the next morning ; and 
when the weather is bad, ships run up at once to Lintin 
for shelter. The charts constructed from Ross's surveys 
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afford ample directions for piloting a ship to Whampoa, and 
the pilots are only fishermen employed by those who take 
ont a government license to act. The pilot's fee inward is 
sixty dollars, and the same outward. On anchoring at 
Whampoa, nine or ten miles from Canton, two boats from 
the offices of the. local authorities fasten on astern of each 
■hip. A compeador or purveyor of provisions is generally 
hired, but a fee of fifty dollars is in any case paid, to meet 
the extortions of the Mandarins. A person called a linguist 
is employed in the unloading and loading of the ships, and 
transacts all the necessary business connected with fees and 
duties at the government offices. His fee or pay is 1 73 dol- 
lars from each ship. Five or six of these men are licensed 
by the government, and held responsible for the proceedings 
regarding the cargoes of European vessels. 

Some time after reaching Whampoa, each ship is mea- 
sured by the hoppo's officers, for the levying of the post- 
charge. What is called the cumsha, or present, is 1600 
taels on all vessels alike ; but the measurement is charged 
at three different rates, according to the size of the ships, 
being calculated on the product arising from multiplying 
the length between the mizen and foremast by the breadth 
at the gangway. 

DoUnri. 

The measurement on a ship of about 850 

tons will be 2363 

Present, on all ships alike 2223 

Pilotage in and out 120 

Small charges connected with pilotage . 30 

Linguist's fee 1 73 

Compeador "s fee 60 

Total 4959 

It is clear that these heavy imposts must hold out the 
strongest inducements to all ships, especially small ones, to 
evade them if possible ; and to this circumstance, joined to 
the contraband nature of the opium trade, is to be ascribed 
the rapid growth of the smuggling depftt at Lintin, which 
commenced about the year 1 822. As if to give an addi- 
tional impulse to the increase of this smuggling station, the 
Chinese government, in 1825, in consequence of the scarcity 
of rice, enacted that ships bringing rice and no other goods, 
should be exempt from the measurement and cumsha 
charges at Whampoa. Ships now station themselves 
at Lintin, laden with rice, which they sell in sufficient 
quantities, to vessels newly arrived, to exempt them from 
the port charges ; the foreign imports being either left at 
Lintin to be smuggled in, or put on board other ships which 
fill up entirely on freight for Whampoa. By gradual 
abuse, however, even rice-ships hare become subject at 
Whampoa to various irregular charges, amounting in all to 
about 900 dollars. 

The Canton government begins to betray serious alarm 
at the increase of the smuggling system at Lintin, and this 
alarm is no doubt founded, first, in the evils arising from 
the lawless, independent, and violent - habits which such a 
system engenders ; and secondly, in the prospect of a de- 
crease or annihilation of the revenue derived from the fair 
trade. A Chinese was shot on board a government boat at 
Lintin in 1827, another in 1S31, and a village at Kumsing- 
moon (near Lintin) was attacked from the smuggling ships 
in 1433, on which occasion a Chinese was killed, but a 
Lascar at the same time was captured and put to death. 
As the vessels employed in the trade grow- smaller and 
more numerous, these evils, unless remedied, may be 
expected to increase, until smuggling degenerates into 
piracy. 

Some observations may here be introduced in regard to 
the prospect of opening a smuggling trade for British ma- 
nufactures along the coasts of China E.N.E. of Canton. 
The late Dr. Morrison observed, as far back as 1 823, ' The 
opening of any ports to the north for the resort of European 
ships is not a likely occurrence whilo the present rulers of 
China reign. They will not even allow tea to be carried 
coastwise to the south from the ports in CMkenng province, 
lest the traders should carry their cargoes to European ships 
or ports, and so deprive government of the revenue arising 
from the inland carriage ; but most of all, lest a traitorous in • 
tercourse with Europeans should be opened, and the tea get 
4nto the possession of the English without passing through 
the Canton custom-house.' This is strictly true at present, 
and has been daily confirmed by the experience of the ves- 



sels that have attempted to trade on {he coast, where 

nothing succeeds as an import save opium. 

In the experimental voyage of the Amherst, only a very 
small assortment of goods of various kinds was carried up, the 
object not being profit, but a mere trial. Even of this small 
quantity, the greater proportion was brought back to Can- 
ton unsold, though offered at any price, at a great number 
of places, during a voyage of six months. The conductor* 
of the voyage admitted, in their report, that as a com- 
mercial speculation it must be considered to have failed, 
and the loss amounted to between five and six thousand 
pounds. 

Experimental voyages were soon after made by indivi- 
duals in imitation of the company. A vessel called the 
Jamesina sold some opium, and proceeded as far as Foo- 
chowfoo. The supercargo in vain sought to be allowed to 
trade ; his views were frustrated by the vigilance of the 
government. He observed,' on his return, ' My mind is 
made up, that until some important change in the relations 
of the two countries takes place, the only chance of push- 
ing English manufactures on this coast is by leaving them 
a small item in an opium cargo.' The Sylph, another ves- 
sel, proceeded up to the Yellow Sea, and even touched on 
the coast of Tartary, but her endeavours to trade were gene- 
rally fruitless. 

A gentleman, sent by the government of Bengal to pro- 
cure black and green tea plants from the neighbourhood of 
the provinces where they are cultivated, saw a great deal of 
the attempts to trade on the coast. He was of opinion 
that, without the consent of the Chinese government, any. 
prospect of an advantageous or creditable' intercourse did 
not exist 

Up to the 1st January, 1834, the number of British 
shipping entering Canton and Lintin (including the Com- 
pany's trade), was upwards of 80 vessels annually, the 
aggregate burthen of which was about 60,000 tons. Of 
the whole value of the import*, opium constitutes at least 
one-half in amount ; the remaining moiety consisting prin- 
cipally of raw cotton from India, and of woollens, cotton 
goods, and metals from England. Of the exports, tea has 
constituted nearly one-half the total value ; the remainder 
consisting of raw silk and miscellaneous goods. 

The following tabic exhibits a summary of the amount of 
British and Indian imports, in Spanish dollars, during' the 
last five -years of the Company's charter: — 





East India \ Private Account, including Officers 
Company. 1 of Company's Ships. 


otal Value. 


Cottons, 
Woollens, 
and Metals. 


Cotton 
Wool. 


Opium. 


Sundries. 


1839-30 

30- 31 

31- 3i 
38 33 
3331 


Dollars. 

M8t.ro; 

4.51 J, 112 
3/ : 87,674 
4 039.258 
4,357,653 


Dollars. 
3.335,760 
3,694.716 
3 842,933 
4.048.132 
4384,407 


Dollars. 
13.46U934 
11.13 1.5 13 
11,104,018 
12,185,100 
11.618,716 


Dollars. 
1.643,463 

1.394.029 
1.701.600 
2 033.J63 
3.616.017 j 


Dalian, 
22,931.373 
20.729,369 
20.536.JJ7 
33,304.753 
23.476.793 



The value of exports from Canton in British ships, during 
the last five years of the Company's charter, is shown in 
the following table : — 



1 

j 

• Season 


Kast India 
Company. 


Private Account, in- 
cluding Officers ©f- 
Cumpauy's Ships. 


Total Value. 


! 

i 


Tea. 


Tea. 


Sundries. 




! 

! 183930 
,' 1830-31 
1S31-32 
1S32 33 
' 1833-34 


Dollars. 
7.84!> 104 
9.335,858 
9,214.238 

9.C-33.2I0 
tt.089,163 


Dollars. 
706,093 
673,740 
757.635 
793,361 

1.0(4.586 


Dollars. 
12.703.06T 

9.363653 
7,;93^33 

7.904,189 
1I.30W8I 


Dollars. 
31.397397 
19473,(51 
17,767,48s 

30.443.J70 



Tea. — The bulk of the Company's exportation* down to 
the end of 1833, comprised, under the bead of .black teas, 
bohca, congo, with souchong and campoi, uudcr which may 
be ranged the less considerable varieties of souclii and 
pekoe. The green teas consisted of the three principal dis- 
tinctions of twankay, hyson skin, and hyson. The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of' the teas exported to England on 
account of the East India Company during the four last yean 
of their charter, showing the different kinds : — 
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BLACK. 


GREER 


SEASON. 


Bohco. 


Congo. 


Souchong and 
Cam pot. 


Twankay. 


Hyton Skin. 


Hyton. 




Cheat*. 


Pecula. 


Chert «. 


Peenlt. 


Cherta. 


Peculs. 


Chut*. 


Peeula. 


Cherts. 


reads. 


ChesM. 


Peculi. 


1630-31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 


50,691 
69,490 
70,503 
84,835 


39,347 
54,367 
53,862 
62,487 


216,380 
202,742 
217,956 
171,571 


136,700 
129.106 
137,312 
109,176 


4838 

3572 
3867 
5507 


2888 
2184 
2320 
3370 


54,711 
47,919 
37,136 
48,190 


32,856 
30,833 
22,281 
29,781 


2410 
2415 
1595 
1647 


1184 
1181 
786 
812 


20,762 
17,707 
13,282 
13,587 


10,271 
8850 
6641 
6739 



As it is a question of importance how far a sudden in- 
crease in the demand for tea is calculated to injure its 
genera] quality, and to what extent factitious teas may be 
expected to be offered at Canton, the following information 
way be subjoined. 

The remission of the tea duties in the United States oc- 
casioned, in the years 1832 and 1 833, a demand for green 
teas at Canton which could not be supplied by the arrivals 
from the north-east. The Americans, however, were obliged 
to sail with cargoes of green tea within the season, and 
large prices were offered for the article. In consequence of 
some rumours which had reached him, an English gentle- 
man prevailed on one of the Hong merchants with great 
difficulty to conduct him across the river to a place where 
they were manufacturing green teas from damaged black 
leaves. One of the tea inspectors attended, and they were 
witnesses to the following process. 

In the first place, large quantities of black tea, which 
had been damaged in consequence of the floods of the 
previous autumn, were being dried in baskets with sieve- 
bottoms placed over pans of charcoal. The dried tea was 
then transferred, in quantities of a few pounds each, to a 
great number of cast-iron pans, imbedded in chunam over 
furnaces. At each pan stood a workman stirring the tea 
rapidly round with his band (to prevent burning), with the 
addition of a very small quantity of finely powdered tur- 
meric. This of course gave the tea a yellow tinge ; but it 
was to be made green. For this purpose, some lumps of a 
fine dark blue were produced, together with a white powder, 
which, from the names given them by the workmen, as 
well as their appearance, were known to be Prussian blue 
and gypsum, or prussiate of iron and sulphate of lime. 
These two were triturated finely together with a pestle, to 
reduce the dark colour of the blue to a light shade, and a 
small tea-spoonful of the powder being added to a few 
pounds of the yellow leaves, they were stirred round as 
before until the tea had taken the fine bloom colour of 
hyson, with a corresponding smell. To prevent all possi- 
bility of error, some samples of all the ingredients, to- 
gether with the tea in its several stages, were carried away, 
and subsequently examined. *' 

The tea thus coloured was handed in small quantities, 
on broad shallow baskets, to a number of women and 
children, who carefully picked out the stalks and coarse or 
ill coloured leaves; and this being done it was passed in 
succession through sieves of different degrees of fineness. 
The first sifting produced what was sold as hyson skin, aud 
the last as young hyson. As the party did not see the in- 
termediate step between picking and sifting, there was 
reason to believe that the size of its leaves was first reduced by 
chopping or cutting with shears. If the tea has not highly 
deleterious effects, it can only be in consequence of the co- 
louring matter existing in a very small proportion to the 
leaf. Ou attempting to enter several other houses where 
the same process was going on, the doors were suddenty 
closed upon the party. 

This however was not the only effect of the suddenly in- 
creased demand for teas. The greater portion of the ankoi 
teas, under the denomination of caper, orange pekoe, and 
ankoi congo, were in the second year mixed with spurious 
leaves. These were of several kinds, but appeared gene- 
rally to be largish leaves cut up. The two most common 
wero a thick, soft, dark green leaf, very smooth, and a 
palish hairy leaf, with the veins strongly marked. The 
former is not detected easily, and only by inspecting the 
leaves alter infusion, as it imparts no bad smell to the tea, 
and is hardly perceptible even to the taste: the latter is 
easily discovered by giving to the tea that smell and taste 
usually known in England by the terms 1 faint and odd.' 



American Trade, ^c.— Next to the British trade the 
most considerable in tonnage and value has been that of 
the Americans; while the first however has progressed 
steadily to its actual amount, the latter has been subject to 
very great variations. The remission of the tea duties in 
America gave it in 1832-3 a sudden stimulus, and the ex- 
ports and imports at Canton during that season each of 
them exceeded 8,000,000 dollars, on board of nearly 50 
vessels. In consequence of the losses sustained on the teas 
the American tonnage in 1834 was greatly reduced, and 
will probably not very soon reach its previous amount. 

Both the French and the Dutch trade with Canton seem 
to have a tendency to increase. There have lately been 
three or four French ships in port, where it was formerly 
unusual to see one; aud in 1832, 17 Dutch vessels visited 
China from Holland or Java. 

Money and Weights. There is at present no paper cur- 
rency in China, although it was adopted by the Mongol 
conquerors of the empire, and subsequently abandoned in 
consequence of the depreciation and discredit which ensued 
from over issues and the bad faith of the government. The 
circumstances are stated very distinctly in the travels of the 
Arab, Ibn Batuta. ' When the paper was torn or worn 
out,' he observes, ' it was taken to the treasury, and sup- 
plied by new, marked with the government stamp. The 
profit arising from the circulation accrued to the sovereign.' 
' They did not buy or sell with the dirhem or dinar,' it is 
added, ' for should any one get these coins into his posses- 
sion he would melt them down immediately.' This was the 
natural consequence of a depreciated paper currency. At 
Canton silver and a base alloy of copper are tho two metals 
in circulation. The native copper coin is, from its low 
value, used only in bazaar payments, the exchange varying 
between 700 and 800 for a Spanish dollar. The Chinese 
seem to find it impossible to have a silver coin, from tho 
propensity of the people to play tricks with any thing more 
valuable than their base copper money. The Spanish dol- 
lars imported into Canton are very soon punched into such 
a state as to be exchangeable only by weight. They even 
introduce bits of lead into the punch-holes, and none but 
freshly imported dollars are ever received without a very 
strict scrutiny, called shroffing. The charge attendant on 
this operation causes a premium in favour of new dollars to 
the extent of one or more per cent. 

The broken Spanish dollars circulate by weight, and their 
proportion to the tale, or tael, varies in different transac 
tions, being estimated, in the accounts among foreigners 
and native merchants, at tho rate of 720 tales per 1000 • 
dollars ; but in the weighing of money, at 7 1 7 tales per 1 000 
dollars ; and to ' outside dealers,' shopkeepers, and compra- 
dors, at 715 per 1000. 

The Chinese money weights are as follows : — 

Talc. Mace. ConduraeB. Cash. Ol Troy. Gt. Truy. 
1 -10 100 1000 1-208 579-84 . 
1 10 100 57-93 

1 Id 579 

In the sycee, or fine silver, prescribed for the payment of 
government dues, 98 parts in 100 must be pure. This is 
cast in oblong ingots, of one and 10 talcs in weight, with a 
stamp, impressed. A large quantity has of late years, from 
the scarcity of dollars, been received at Lintin in exchange 
for opium. On being sent home to England it has been 
found on assay to contain a small quantity of gold, and has 
accordingly proved an advantageous remittance to London 
and Calcutta. It now bears a premium at Lintin of ih per 
cent., and is procured with great difficulty at that. Gold is 
not used either as a medium of exchange or as an article 
of remittance. The present value of the finest is 24 dollars 
per tale weight. 
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The commercial weights ue calculated in peeuls, cutties 

awl tales, and their proportions are according to this table : 

Btcul. CaitM*. Talu. lb*. »Toir4u|ioi*. CwU. 
1 100 1600 1331 1-19047 

1 16 if 

(A Description of the City of Canton ; The Chinese, 
a general Description of the Empire of China and its In- 
habitants.) 

CANTON, JOHN, was born at Stroud July 31, 1718. 
Some advances made by him in mathematics and experi- 
mental philosophy induced his father to send him to London 
io 1737. He then articled himself for five years to the 
master of a school, with whom he afterwards went into 
partnership, and in this profession he spent his life. 

On the invention of the Leyden phial he turned his at- 
tention particularly to electricity, and various discoveries of 
his not sufficiently marked to require biographical notice, 
though evincing great ingenuity, will be found in the re- 
ferences at the end of this article. He was the first who in 
England verified Dr. Franklin's idea of the similarity of 
lightning and electric fluid (July, 1 752). He was then a 
member of the Council of the Royal Society, of which, in 
1751, he received the gold medal for his method of making 
artificial magnets. [Magnet.] In a paper communicated 
in 1753 he announced the discovery (which Franklin made 
about the same time) of clouds being in different states of 
electricity. In the following year he found that the quality 
of the electrical excitement made by rubbing any given 
substance depended on the rubber, as well as on the other 
substance. The common pith-ball electrometer, and the 
amalgam of tin and mercury used for the increase of the 
action of the rubber, axe due to him. In 1762 he demon- 
strated the compressibility of water, in opposition to the 
well-known Florentine experiment. His experiment was 
repeated in the presence of a committee of the Royal So- 
ciety, and a second gold medal was awarded to him in 1 76$. 
In 1769 he communicated experiments in proof that the 
luminous appearance of the sea arises from the presence 
of decomposed animal matter. He died March 22, 1772. 
There is a life of him by his son in Kippis's Biographia Bri- 
tannica, abridged in Hutton's mathematical dictionary. His 
papers are in the Philosophical Transactions, and he com- 
municated some new experiments for Priestley's Histories 
of Electrical and Optical Discoveries. 

CANTON'S PHOSPHORUS. [Phosphorus ] 

CANUTE. The rich, fertile, and beautiful island of 
Britain was a constant temptation to the inhabitants of the 
shores of the Baltic, and of the less genial country stretch- 
ing thence to the north, forming the kingdoms of Norway 
and Sweden. These people, the Northmen as they were 
designated by the people of the more southern parts of 
Europe, possessed a navy which seems to have been far 
superior to that of any other state, and which enabled them 
to make at pleasure descents upon the coasts of all the 
countries bordering on the English seas. But it was not 
merely by predatory descents upon the coast that they 
harassed the English people during the reigns of the Saxon 
kings, but they had frequently large armies in the field, 
and disputed with the native princes the entire sovereignty 
of the southern portion of the island. They had possessed 
themselves by right of conquest of much of the northern 
coast of France, where they had a succession of princes, 
who became at length, in the person of William the Nor- 
man (northraan), sovereigns of England. 

Much of the history of the Anglo-Saxon kings is the 
history of their contests with these formidable neighbours. 
The genius and military talents of Alfred for a while saved 
the country from their oppressions ; but when he was dead, 
and was succeeded by a race of princes inferior to himself, 
the nation became less able to make an effectual resistance. 
Danes became settled in many portions of the island, tribute 
was paid to them, and finally, in the person of Canute, one 
of the greatest men in the line of this northern sovereignty, 
they accomplished that which they had so long desired, the 
entire subjugation of the Anglo-Saxon people, and the ex- 
tinction for a time of the Anglo-Saxon sovereignty. 

This then is the light in which we are to contemplate 
Canute : the king by birth and inheritance of the people now 
known as Danes, Normans, *nd Swedes, and as the man who 
accomplished the work of his father Sweyn in displacing the 
posterity of Egbert from the sovereignty of England. He 
reigned about twenty years (a.d. 1017 — a.d. 1036), during 
which period the country was at peace. England of all his 



p as M ssiaas he ehese for his usual residence. He died at 
Shaftesbury, and we* interred at Winchester, the usual 
place of interment of the Saxon kings. Canute, successful 
in war, was, in peace, humane, gentle and religious. Wil^am 
of Malmesbury says of him, that by his piety, justice, and 
moderation, be gained the affection of his subjects, and an 
universal esteem among foreigners. The beautiful little 
story of the rebuke which he gave to the flattery of his 
courtiers, a story which it would be an unreasonable scep- 
ticism to doubt, found as it is in some of our oldest and best 
chroniclers, makes his name and his virtue more familiar 
to the English nation than all the encomiums of our chro- 
niclers, or than his acts of piety in his journey to Rome, and 
in the foundation of the two monasteries of Saint Bennet 
of Holme and Saint Edmund's Bury. 

The reigns of the two sons of Canute were abort and dis- 
turbed. In 1 04 1 the posterity of Egbert, in the person of 
Edward, son of King Ethelred, regained the throne. This 
was Edward, called the Confessor. His reign. was harassed 
by the Danes under Sweyn, another son of Canute. They 
also disputed the sovereignty with Harold, the son of Earl 
Godwin, who assumed the crown on the death of Bdward : 
and England might have suffered much longer from at- 
tempts of the northern chiefs, had it not fallen under the 
sway of the race of Norman princes, who governed with a. 
more vigorous hand than that of the Anglo- Saxon chiefs. 

CANZONET', in music (canzonet la, Italian, a diminutive, 
of canzone, or canzona, a song), a short song, one that is brief 
compared with the sacred airs of the oratorio or with ihei 
arit of the Italian opera. Formerly the term was applied, 
to vocal music in parts; now it is confined to songs for s> 
single voice. 

CAOUTCHOUC. This remarkable substance is pro- 
duced by many different plants. That which comes from 
the tropical parts of South America is obtained from Sipho- 
nia (or Hevea) elastica; and most other euphorbiaceous 
plants furnish it more or less abundantly. Various Urtica- 
ce» yield it, especially Ficus elastica, and the rest of the 
genera of the Artocarpeous section ; Cecropia peltata has 
even been asserted to furnish a large proportion of the 
American caoutchouc ; but this is doubted bv Humboldt, 
because its juice is difficult to inspissate. In Papa nt la it is 
yielded by a plant called Vli, which the Berlin botanists call 
Castilloa elastica. Several Apocynaceous plants secrete 
this matter ; as Urceola elastica, in Sumatra; a species of 
Vahea, in Madagascar ; and Willughbeia edulis, in India ; 
but the latter is of bad quality. Among Asclepiadaceous 
plants Cynanchum ovalifolium is asserted by Wallich to 
afford excellent caoutchouc at Penang. 

Caoutchouc is generally termed Indian rubber from 
its use in removing pencil traces from paper, and some- 
times, from its elasticity, gum elastic. In a state of 
purity this peculiar vegetable secretion is insipid and 
scentless, white, extremely elastic inflammable, not altered 
by ex post re to the air, insoluble in water and in alcohol, 
soluble in aether and in the essential oils, acted upon by al- 
kalies, and decomposed by concentrated sulphuric and nitric 
acids. According to Dr. Ure's analysis it eonsist* of three 
atoms of carbon and two of hydrogen ; according-te Fara- 
day's, of eight atoms carbon and seven hydrogen, or carbon, 
6-812, hydrogen, 1 000. When the impure caoutchouc of 
commerce is burned, a small quantity of ammonia is evolved ; 
it therefore contains also azote. 

Caoutchouc was introduced into Europe early in the last 
century, but its origin was unknown till the visit of the 
French academicians to South America in 1736. They 
ascertained that it was the inspissated juice of a Brasiliau 
tree, called by the natives Hbve ; and an account of the disco-' 
very was sent to the academy by M. de la Coudaroine in 1 736. 

In order to obtain caoutchouc the trees which produce it 
are pierced in the rainy season, upon which a thick juice of 
a yellowish-white colour exudes, which becomes darker by 
exposure to the air. If this juice be kept in well-corked 
bottles it may be preserved for some time without under- 
going much change, and it has been imported in Ibis state ; 
but, however perfectly the atmosphere maybe excluded, it 
will ultimately solidify. Heat coagulates the juice and sepa- 
rates the caoutchouc : alcohol and acids produce the same 
effect. If exposed to the air in thin films it soon dries, 
losing from one-third to one-half of its weight, and leaving 
caoutchouc of the usual appearance. By the natives of 
South America it is applied in successive coats to the sur- 
face of clay models of bottles and of animals, and dried 
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«*« ftrfeiU toSke of which cotomuhlisates to It ft dark 
Moor, while the caoutchouo is ttiU soft Various tines are 
. drawn Upon it with a blunt tool, which remain permanently 
impressed. When toe wnoie oai become dry, the clay is 
crushed and shaken out of the oottles. 

The elasticity o. caoutcnouc is its most remarkable pro- 
perty ; pieces of it mav oe stretched, after being soaked in 
warm water, to seven or eignt times their original length, 
without being torn, or naving their contractile power de- 
stroyed ; and botftes of it may, by means of a condensing 
syringe, be expanded to many time* their original dimen- 
sions. If a bottle oe soaned in well washed sulphuric tether 
until quite soft, it may be inflated by means of the mouth 
till it has become so thin as to be transparent, and suffi- 
ciently light to ascend when filled with hydrogen gas. If 
dried in this state it will not again contract, and thin sheets 
of caoutchouc may be thus formed. A bottle has been thus 
expanded till it was six feet in diameter. 

When exposed to heat caoutchouc fuses, but on cooling 
retains the consistency of tar. At a higher temperature it 
burns with a white flame, and in the countries where it is 
produced is made into torches, which emit much smoke and 
an offensive odour. When it is distilled and the vapour 
condensed, it yields an amber-coloured fluid, which on being 
again distilled becomes colourless : this fluid has obtained 
the name of caoutchoucine. It is extremely volatile ; it is 
the lightest fluid known, and produces the heaviest gas 
known. A small quantity poured into a tall glass vessel 
speedily evaporates and flits the glass with gas, and as the 
jras is very heavy it remains in the glass. On applying a 
light, the surface of the gas takes fire and burns gradually to 
the bottom of the vessel. These results of distillation are 
defiant gas and carburetted hydrogen. Alkalies destroy 
its texture, sulphuric acid decomposes it. and it is con- 
verted by nitric acid into oxalic acid. Although insoluble 
in water, yet, if strips of caoutchouc are wound spirally 
round a metallic rod, so that the edges are in contact, and 
then boiled for some hours, the edges will soften a little and 
adhere, and a tube of caoutchouc will be formed. 
» In tether caoutchouc readily dissolves, and on the evapo- 
ration of the tether it remains unchanged in any of its pro- 
perties. For this purpose the tether is washed by agitating 
it in a bottle with twice its bulk of water. The bottle is 
allowed to remain inverted till the ether has separated 
from the water and risen to the surface, and the water 
is then allowed to run out, leaving the aether in the vessel. 
This process is to be repeated three or four times, when 
about one- third of the original quantity of the tether will re- 
main. The caoutchouc is to be boiled in water for a couple 
of hours, and then placed with the tether in a well closed 
vessel, and in the course of a few days it will dissolve com- 
pletely. 

- The volatile oils dissolve caoutchouc, but on evaporating 
generally leave it in a glutinous state ; if, however, alcohol 
be added to its solution in oil of cajeput, the caoutchouc sepa- 
rates in a semi-fluid state, and by exposure to the air regains 
its firmness and elasticity. Naphtha or petroleum rectified 
into a colourless liquid dissolves it, and upon evaporation 
leaves it unchanged. 

In South America tne natives nave iong made water- 
proof boots of caoutchouc, and by imbuing cloth with the 
milky juice of the hhve have rendered it lmoerviotis to 
Moisture. In Europe caoutcnouc is also used extensively in 
the manufacture or water-proof cloth. For this purpose it is 
usually dissolved in the oil distilled from gas-tar, and spread 
upon the surface of a piece of the cloth, upon which a similar 
piece is then extended, and the whole passed between a pair 
of rollers. Thus the fabric consists of two pieces of cloth 
with a layer of caoutchouc interposed, and uniting them to- 
gether. The cloth thus prepared is so impervious to moisture 
and to air, that floating or hydrostatic beds for invalids are 
formed of it, and even beds and cushions are rendered 
elastic by inflating thsan. 

Caoutchouc is used" to the manufacture of braces, of some 
surgical instruments, and of many otner articles for which 
its elasticity renders it adapted. It is also cut by machinery 
with great rapidity into very fine thread, to which a still 
greater degree of tenuity is given by stretching it, as it is 
wound tightly upon bobbins, where it is allowed to remain 
till its contractile power is lost. This thread is woven into 
a variety of ornament asd elastic fabrics. 

(Ann.de Chime.*. ; Joum. of Science, Mi.; Do. N. 
§,, vi, ; Rtptrnrtf, xn., *M etaer voii. of tw.) 



Mineral Caoutchouc is a term sometimes but impro- 
perly used todenote the elastic varieties of petroleum. 

CAPACITY, the same in sense as Contknt or volume 
in pure mathematics. In physics it generally signifies 
power of holding or retaining. Thus we speak of the capa- 
city of a body for heat, &c. 

CAPE, literally Head, (.Cap, French ; Capo, Italian ; Cabo, 
Spanish and Portuguese ; all from the Latin Caput,) is u 
tent used to indicate the extremity of a portion of the coast 
Which projects beyond the general line of the shore. On rocky 
and much-indented coasts, as on that of northern Scotland, 
capes are, of course, very frequent, while low and sandy 
coasts sometimes offer no cape for 50 or even 100 miles. On 
shores of the latter description they are commonly formed 
by the change in the trending of the land, and form 
obtuse angles, while on rocky coasts they terminate in 
acute angles, on which account they sometime sare called 
Pointi. 

CAPE BRETON, an island of British North America, 
situated to the E. of Nova Scotia, and forming the S.E. 
limit of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, lies between 45* 27' and 
47 s 4' N. lat., and between 59° 45' and 81° 38' W. long. Its 
greatest length from N. to S. is about 1 00 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 85. The shape of the island is something 
like an irregular triangle, the apex of which forms the north- 
ern and narrowest part of the island. Its area, exclusive 
of the great salt waters, is about 3,000,000 acres, more than 
one-half of which is supposed to be fit for cultivation. 

Cape Breton is divided from the mainland of Nova Scotia 
by the Gut of Canso and St. George's Bay ; the former it a 
channel 21 miles long, and varying from one mile to One- 
and-a-half in width. St. George's Bay is at the N. extre- 
mity of this channel. North Point is about 73 miles from 
Cape Anguille, the S.W. extremity of Newfoundland. 

The island of Breton contains much high laud, which 
appears in the form of several ridges of hills, particularly in 
the N. part, and on the E. and N.W. districts near the 
coast. Cape Enfume, on the N.E. coast, in lat. 46° 40', is 
1800 feet above the level of the sea. 

The E. and S. coasts are well provided with harbours. 
Saint Ann's Bay, on the E., leads through a narrow pn^s 
to a safe and capacious harbour of the same name, in which 
ships of considerable burthen may anchor. Sydney Harbour, 
to the S.E. of Saint Ann's Bay, is an inlet 2 miles wide 
and 4 miles long ; which then separates into two narrow 
arms, one of which runs to the S.W., the other to the S. : 
at the bottom of the latter of these arms, and 7 miles from 
the sea is the town of Sydney, the capital of the island. 
This harbour is safe and spacious. It has a bar at its mouth, 
but with sufficient depth of water for large ships to enter. 
South of Sydney harbour are Lingen, Windham, Murgain, 
and Mire bays, which last is the outlet of Mire river, which 
flows into it from the W. On the S.E. coast are Louisbourg 
Harbour, Gabarus Bay, Portland Cove, Forked Harbour, 
and St. Esprit Harbour. St. Peter's Boy is on the S. coast, 
and in Lenox channel leading to the Gut of Canso. The 
only harbour on the W. coast which will admit trading ves- 
sels is Port Hood, situated at the N.E. point of St. George's 
Bay : this harbour is capacious, and completely sheltered. 
The most remarkable physical feature of the island is the 
Bras d'Or, an inland sea, which occupies a large portion of 
its. surface, and nearly divides it into two islands. Tho 
entrance to this basin is by two channels formed by the island 
of Boulardrie, which lies between St. Ann's and Sydney 
harbours on the E. coast. The N. channel is called the 
Great Entrance, and the channel on the S. side of tho 
island the Little Entranco: the last is impracticable for 
ships, having a sunken bar at the mouth, and it is seldom 
used even by boats. Boulardrie island is 20 miles long, and 
its greatest breadth is 2 miles. Within this island is the 
Little Bras d'Or, a passage to the W. of which leads to 
Berleque Bay and Whycocoraagh Basin, which are together 
15 miles long. Another narrow passage at tho S. extreme 
of the Little Bras d'Or oonrtucts to the large basin, which 
contains numerous small islnodt, and branches out into 
numerous arms or inlets. The most southern of these arms 
terminates at the isthmus of St. Peter, a neck of land only 
900 yards across, which separates the water of Bras d'Or 
from the Atlantic, at tho Bay of St. Peter in Lenox Channel. 

The Bras d'Or receives the waters of several rivers, the 
principal of which are the Bedeque and the Wagamatcook 
on the N., and the Dranys on the W. From the mouth of 
th* Great Entrance to the S.W. extremity of St. Peter's 
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isthmus this inland basin it 55 miles long, and its width 
from E. to W. at the broadest part is 20 miles. The depth 
of water varies from 70 to 360 feet, and in every part it is 
safely navigable, offering great commercial advantages to 
the island by affording water-communication, which enables 
the farmers of every district to dispense with a burdensome 
land-carriage for their produce. 

The island contains several fresh-water lakes. In the 
N.W. division is Lake Marguerite, 40 miles in circumfer- 
ence, the outlet of which is by a river of the same name 
15 miles long, which falls into the sea opposite East Cape, 
or Prince Edward's Island. Grand Lake, and Mir6 river 
or lake, are in the S. division ; the latter receives the waters 
of Salmon river, which flows from the W. There are like- 
wise many small streams on different parts of the coast which 
are not navigable. 

The climate of Cape Breton is not so regular, but neither 
is it so rigorous as that of the neighbouring continent. The 
fiost does not usually set in long before Christmas ; and j 
instead of lasting without intermission until the end of 
April, as on the mainland, there are frequent intervals of 
warmer weather, sometimes for a fortnight together, before 
the frost returns. Very intense cold is however occasionally 
experienced, and it is not uncommon to see Fahrenheit's 
thermometer at 20 degrees below zero. The summer months 
are dry and warm on the eastern coast, but on the western 
coast there is more moisture. The mean summer heat is 
80° Fahr. in the shade. The spring, as in most cold countries, 
it short, and vegetation is exceedingly rapid. Planting and 
sowing are done in May, fruits ripen in July, and the har- ' 
Test is got in in August and September. 

Mica slate, clay slate, sienite, and primitive trap, are J 
found in all parts of the island. Transition limestone, grey- , 
wacke, gypsum, and coal, are very generally distributed. 
The coal-fields are of great extent tn the S.E. division. ] 
Neither the extent of the coal-fields nor the quality of tho | 
coal has been ascertained to the north of Bras d'Or. Coal 
is known to exist in the west part of the island ; and it has ; 
been calculated that the available seams of coal in different ! 
parts occupy an area of 120 square miles. That which has 
been worked is of good quality. Extensive works are now 
carried on at Sydney and at Lingan, where the seams vary 
in thickness from 3 to 1 1 feet : upwards of 40,000 tons were 
raised in 1 832, more than half of which quantity was exported 
to the United States. Granite prevails among the primitive 
rocks S.E. of the Bras d'Or. Gypsum is found in great abun- 
dance in many parts, and particularly on the shores of the ! 
Bras d'Or. There is a high cliff of gypsum on the island of 
Boulardrie, which is carried off on board large vessels that 
convey it to the United States ; great quantities are likewise 
shipped every year from Bedequo and Whycocomagh bays, 
and from Plaster Cove on the Gut of Canso. There are 
salt springs at Bedeque, at Whycocomagh, at Wagamat- 
cook, and in some other parts on the Bras d'Or : the brine 
produces from 10 to 12 per cent, of salt. Iron ore is found 
abundantly associated with the coal about Sydney, Lingan, 
and in other pluces. Some of the ore will, it is said, yield 
60 per cent, of the metal. 

The principal vegetable productions of Cape Breton are 
timber, the common cereal grains, including maize, and po- 
tatoes. The timber is of the same kind as is found in the 
N. parts of the mainland of N. America — the pine, birch, 
oak, spruce, hemlock, beech, ash, maple, and elm. Con- 
siderable shipments of timber are made yearly to the United 
Kingdom, chiefly from the neighbourhood of Bedeque Bay 
and Whycocomagh basin. The produce of grain, Sic., in the 
year 1827, the latest of which any correct official return has 
been made, was as follows : — 20,851 bushels of wheat; 31,837 
bushels of other grain ; 468,607 bushels of potatoes; 15,159 
tons of hay. The number of acres in crop in that year was 
35,677. In the same return the number of stock is thus 
given :— 1123 horses; 16,824 horned cattle; 23,644 sheep; 
and 8785 swine. A return professing to give these particu- 
lars is made every year by the officers in the colony to the 
home government, but the same figures have been given 
year after year for several years past without any explanation. 

The population of the island, according to a census taken 
in 1827, amounted to 9435 males, and 9265 females, together 
18,700 souls. The number of births in the same year was 
683, of marriages 128, and of deaths 216. It would appear 
that this enumeration must have been incorrect, or that the 
population must have very greatly increased since 1827. 
The official return of 1834 states the number of officers and 



men enrolled in the island militia to amount to 6854 per* 
sons, and presuming that every male inhabitant between 
the ages of 15 and 60 was included in that number, the 
total population represented by them must nave amounted " 
to at least 26,000 souls. 

The coasts and harbours swarm with fish. Those m^t 
commonly taken are salmon, cod, herrings, mackerel, shad, 
halibut, sturgeon, alewives, soles, plaice, haddocks, and 
smelts. In the lakes and rivers, perch, trout, bream, and 
eels are abundant. A considerable number of the inhabit- 
ants are engaged in the fishery, the produce of which forms 
one-third of the value of the total exports from the island. 

The first settlement was made on this island in 1712 bv 
the French, who gave to it the name of Isle Royah. In 
1720 they constructed the fortifications of Louisbourg, on 
the S.E. coast. In 1745-the island was taken by a body of 
British troops from New England, since which time it has 
continued in the possession of this country. At the time of 
the capture the works of Louisbourg were destroyed by order 
of the English government, and the settlement at that spot 
has since been altogether deserted. The town of Sydney, now 
the capital of the island, is situated, as before described, at 
the bottom of a deep inlet on the E. coast. It was founded 
in 1823, but its growth has not been considerable ; the latest 
accounts describe it as containing not more than 70 houses, 
and a population of 500 souls. The town is laid out with 
regularity, and the houses are neatly built, each having a 
garden attached to it. The courts of law are held in Syd- 
ney, where also the different government officers have their 
residences. The other settlements hitherto made on Breton 
Island are situated either on the sea-coast, or on the margin 
of the Bras d'Or ; the interior may be considered as unoccu- 
pied. Most of the smaller settlements on the coast have 
been made by fishermen ; many of these are the descend- 
ants of the Acadians, or original French settlers from Nova 
Scotia. The European inhabitants, who occupy themselves 
in agriculture and in the timber trade, are principally 
emigrants from Scotland and Ireland : some few inhabitants 
are the descendants of American loyalists. 

The island, which is considered as a county of Nova 
Scotia, and is included within its government, is politically 
divided into three districts— S., N.W., and N.E., without 
any respect having been paid to its natural divisions. The 
N.W. district is sub-divided into four, and the N.E. into 
three townships. The S. district, which is much smaller 
than the others, is not sub-divided. The island sends two 
representatives to the Nova Scotia House of Assembly. 

The greater number of the inhabitants, including most of 
the Scotch who came from the Highlands, are of the Roman 
Catholic religion. There are a few Presbyterians, and some 
members of the church of England, who are under the spi- 
ritual care of the bishop of Nova Scotia. 

A few Indians, about 300 in number, still remain in the 
island. Their principal employments are hunting and fish- 
ing, but tracts of land have been reserved for them, upon 
which they grow maize and potatoes. They are quiet and 
inoffensive, generally remain stationary at their settlements 
during the winter, but wander along the shores at the re- 
turn of warmer weather. 

Legal provision is made for the support of the poor. The 
rate levied upon the inhabitants for this purpose in 1834 
amounted to 183/. 16*. In the same year a further assess- 
ment of 497/. was made in order to defray county charges 
for the support of the police and for local improvements. 

The total imports of the colony in 1832 amounted, accord- 
ing to the custom-house valuation, to 18,072/., and its ex- 
ports to-31,891/. About one-fifth of the imports consisted 
of corn and flour from the United States in return for coals. 
The remaining imports were of produce from the West India 
colonies in return for fish, and of British manufactures in 
return for timber. 

Ship-building is carried on to some extent as well for co- 
lonial purposes as for sale in England. As many as 50 
ships and brigs, besides schooners and smaller vessels, have 
been launched in one year. The number of registered 
vessels belonging to Cape Breton in 1828 was 340, varying 
in burthen from 30 to 200 tons. 

Accounts are kept at the custom-house and the different 
government offices in sterling money, but in the commercial 
transactions of the inhabitants Halifax currency is used, 
100/. of which is equal to 90/. sterling. The only gold coins 
current are the doubloon and its parts. The doubloon 
passes for 16 dollars, or 41, currency. The silver coins «r» 
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the 8paniih dollar (paning at St. currency) and iu parts, 
anil English crowns, half-crowns, and shillings, which bear 
a proportionate value. Part of the circulation of the colony 
conHists in notes issued under the authority of the provincial 
parliament. 

(Macgregor's British America; Bouchette's British Do- 
minions in North America ; Government Statistical Tables, 
part 3, supp.) 

CAPE COD. [Massachusetts.] 

CAPE FEAR. [Carolina. North.] 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, one of the most southern 
points of Africa, was discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, the 
Portuguese navigator, in 1493. Diaz, after exploring the 
Atlantic coast of Africa as far as Cape das Voltas, 29° S.lat., 
was driven out to sea by a storm, and the next land he saw 
was Algoa Bay. He had thus doubled the S. extremity 
of Africa without knowing it. On his way back he saw the 
cape, since called the Cape of Good Hope, to which he gave 
the name of Cabo Tormentoso, or Cape of Storms. On his re- 
turn home the king of Portugal gave it the name of Cape of 
Good Hope, as an omen that the Portuguese had now a fair 
prospect of reaching India, the great object of their mari- 
time expeditions. Vasco de Gama doubled it in November, 
1497, on his way to the Indian seas, and from that time the 
Portuguese considered it as the S. extremity of Africa. 
But Africa does not terminate in a point ; it presents to the 
S. Ocean a broad line of coast running E. and W., from 18° 
23' E., the longitude of the Cape of Good Hope, to about 
26°, which is the longitude of Algoa Bay. This coast is in- 
dented by several bays and forms several promontories, of 
which the Cape of Good Hope is the most westward, but 
Cape Agulhas, 20° 1 0' E. long., advances furthest to the S., 
being in 34° 45' S. lat. The Cape of Good Hope is in 34" 
22'. 

The Qape of Good Hope is the S. extremity of a narrow 
peninsula about 30 miles long, formed by False Bay on the 
E., Table Bay on the N., and the Atlantic on the W. Cape 
Town is on Table Bay on the N. coast of this peninsula, 
and Simon's Town is on False Bay. This peninsula was 
the original boundary of the settlement which the Dutch 
made here about the middle of the seventeenth century, but 
they soon extended themselves beyond the isthmus which 
joins it to the African continent. The Hottentots, the 
natives of this part of Africa, a mild and inoffensive race, 
were easily though gradually subdued by the Dutch, who en- 
croached step by step upon their country, reducing them to 
the condition of serfs, or driving away before them the more 
stubborn tribes. This process continued for more than a 
century, until at last the Dutch occupied the whole country 
as far as the great ridge called Nieuwveld Bergen and 
Sneeuwbergen, about 32' 8. lat., which runs E. and W., 
nearly parallel to the S. coast, and divides the waters that 
run to the S. from . those which now N. into the Orange 
River. [Bktchouana.] This ridge, the higher summits 
of which are about 9000 feet above the sea, and are covered 
with snow the greater part of the year, forms the natural 
boundary of the Cape colony, although the political boun- 
dary stretches considerably farther, the back settlers having 
extended beyond it on several points through the districts 
called by the Dutch Onder Roggeveld, Agter Roggeveld, 
and Middle Roggeveld. North of the limits of the colony, 
and between it and the Orange River, are the wan- 
daung Bosjesraans, the Griguas, or bastard Hottentots, a 
mixed race, who have attained through the missionaries a 
considerable degree of civilization, and the Koranna Hot- 
tentots. The latter are one of the few Hottentot tribes that 
have retained their independence. 'They wear the old 
shcep-skin dress, and preserve the original customs of their 
nation, which were described by Kylben a hundred years 
atro. but which the Hottentots in the colony have long since 
abandoned and forgotten. They live in kraals ; their huts 
are constructed of mats stretched over a frame of sticks in 
the shape of a bee-hive, and are easily removed on their 
pack-oxen as they migrate from place to place. Their huts 
are very dirty, and swarm with vermin. They are alto- 
gether in a very low state both of mental and physical re- 
finement, much lower than the Caffres. They are however 
a good-natured, and, on the whole, a good-looking race, 
having many of them fine formed heads and prominent 
features. They lead an indolent wandering life, living 
chiefly on the milk of their cattle, and seldom roaming far 
from the banks of the Gariep and its tributary branches. 
Their cattle are smaller than the colonial breed, and much 



resemble those of the Betehouana and Caffre tribes. Some 
of their kraals possess also goats and sheep.' (Thompson * 
Travels and Adventure* in South Africa.) 

To the N.W., along the Atlantic coast, the colonial terri- 
tory extends as far N. as 29" 40' S. lat The Nieuwveld 
range makes a bend towards the N. at about 21 s E. long., 
where it assumes the name of Roggeveld Bergen, and 
runs parallel to the Atlantic coast, leaving a broad belt 
of lower terraces and valleys between it and the *ea. These 
form the various districts called Roggeveld Karroo, and 
Lower Bokkeveld and Cold Bokkeveld, which are watered 
by the Oliphants River and its afiluents. This part of 
the country is chiefly pasture-land. The Oliphant s River 
enters the Atlantic at about 31" 40' S. lat. At the N.W. 
extremity of the colony is the mission of KamicsberL-, 
and beyond it is the territory of the Little Namaqna Hot* 
tentots, who live between Kamiesberg and the Orange 
River. The missionary settlement of Pella is in Little 
Namaqualand. Beyond the Orange River arc the Gre.it 
Namuquas. who are said to extend 200 miles to the N , 
towards the country of the Daroara Caffres. The Natua- 
quas resemble the Korannas in their habits and mode of 
life. Great Namaqualand is watered, or rather drained, by 
a stream called by Vaillant the Fish River, and erroneously 
described in his and Burchell's map as falling into the sea 
to the N. of Angra Pequena. This river Hows south- 
wards into the Gariep, which it joins about 30 miles above 
the sea. (Thompson and the Rev. John Campbell have 
given some account of the Namaquas.) 

The principal part of the colonial territory stretches to 
the eastward of Cape Town, and as far as the Caffre frontier, 
which was until lately fixed at the Keiskamma River. • 
little beyond the Great Fish River, about 27° E. long. In 
consequence of the last Caffre war (1835) the eastern 
boundary is now fixed at the Great Key River, which 
runs in an oblique direction between 28" and 29° E. long., 
giving thereby to the colony a length of about 10" 1 of 
long., upon an average breadth of 2* of lat. The whole 
colony is a land of terraces, rising one above the other 
from the coast, divided by almost parallel ridges, and in- 
tersected by numerous ravines or beds of torrents, which 
contain little or no water during the summer months. The 
want of perennial springs, and the consequent dryness 
of the soil and scarcity of water for cattle, constitute the 
principal deficiencies of the colony. The rivers are too 
shallow or their current too rapid for the purposes of navi- 
gation. Nearly two-thirds of the land is destitute of vege- 
tation during the greater part of the year. The upper ter- 
race, which stretches at the foot of the Nieuwveld Bergen 
for nearly 300 miles in length E. and W., and between 80 
and 100 in breadth N. and S„ is called the Great Karroo, 
and is one of the most barren and desolate spots imaginable. 
Owing to its elevation, which is 3000 feet and upwards, it is 
bleak and cold in winter. The soil is a sand mixed with 
clay containing particles of iron, which gives it a yellowish 
colour ; all soil of a similar colour in other parts of the co- 
lony is called by the name of Karroo ground. The new 
settlement of Beaufort is in the N. part of the Great Karroo, • 
in a valley at the foot of the Nieuwveld Bergen. To the E. 
of the Great Karroo is the settlement of Graaf Reynet, at 
the loot of the Snow Mountains. Graaf Reynet is wonder- 
fully improved of late years ; it is now a handsome village 
of 300 houses, almost all of which are neat and commodious 
brick buildings, and some of them even elegant. The 
streets are wide, laid out at right angles, and planted with 
rows of lemon and orange trees. Each house has a large 
allotment of ground behind it, in some instances of several 
acres, which is laid out in orchards, gardens, and vineyards. 
These are all watered by a canal from the Sunday River, 
which branches out into a number of small channels, and 
each inhabitant receives his due portion at a regular hour. 
The population of Graaf Reynet, of all colours, amounts to 
about 1800. The town is built in a sort of basin, almost 
encircled by the deep channel of the Sunday River which 
flows down to Algoa Bay, and is closely environed by an am- 
phitheatre of steep rugged mountains. Formerly a con- 
siderable trade was carried on between this place and Cape 
Town by means of bullock waggons, which crossed the 
Great Karroo desert in the winter or spring, and returned 
before the summer heats had destroyed the vegetation and 
dried up the springs and rivers. By this road the Cape 
butchers still procure a large proportion of the sheep and 
cattle which are wanted for the use of Cape Town and the 
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•Marina in 1»bl* Bay. Bat of late yoars molt of the mer- 
•feuHltM required by Graaf K»y»«4, which i» a sort of era - 
porium for V large «rte*t of eountry, it brought by eoastera 
ti* Alma B«y »" d forwarded by waggons from that pert. 
IVie NHuoe» the land carriage to about one-third of the die- 
Use* through the Karroo. Graaf Reynet ewes ranch of its 
prosperity and embellishment to Captain Stockenstrem, • 
native colonist, and the landdrost or a agist rare of the district, 
which, though far the most extensive and the wildest in 
South Africa, is one of the best administered. He has es- 
tablished an Agricultural Society to promote emulation and 
European improvements among his countrymen. There is 
at Graaf Reynet an English teacher to teach the English 
language and the classics ; and also a day-school for females. 
Captain Stockenstrora placed his own library in one of the 
school-rooms for public use. (Thompson's Travel*, 1827.) 

To the E. of Graaff Reynet is the village of Cradock, in the 
Bew district of Somerset, on the Great Fish River, which 
includes the border territory on the. Caffre frontier with the 
new Scotch locations or settlements. It is a good flawing 
country. The Ghonaqua Hottentots, of whom Vaillant 
speaks, lived in this neighbourhood. The tribe is now ex- 
tinct. Lower down towards the coast, and between the Fish 
River and Algoa Bay, is Graham's Town, a well-built place, 
and the Drossdy or capital of the Albany district, with about 
2300 inhabitants chiefly English. [Albany.] Graham's 
Town is the chief place in the E. part of the colony, and the 
head-quarters of the military on the Caffre frontier. Ba- 
thurst is another settlement near the mouth of the Kowie 
River. Port Elizabeth m Algoa Bay is the shipping and 
landing-place for the E. part of the colony, but is far from 
safe. Inland to the W. of Algoa Bay a long ridge, known 
by the general name of Zwart Bergen, or Black Mountains, 
which in some places rises 4000 feet above the sea, runs 
parallel to the coast, forming the S. boundary of the great 
Karroo plain. Between it and the coast are several ter- 
races, one below the other, down to the sea-shore. These 
are known by the name of Langenkloof, Bankenskloof, 
&c. In this part of the country, between the Gamtoo* 
and the Gauritz rivers, the sides of the mountains are 
covered with majestic forests, a thing very rare in the 
rest of the colony, which is generally without wood. 
Those forests supply not only Cape Town, but also a great 
part of the inland districts, with timber for building and 
other purposes. It is shipped at Plettenberg's bay, or the 
mouth of the Knysna, for Cape Town. The Knysna forms 
a fine natural harbour, in which it is calculated that SO 
large ships might lie at anchor secure from all winds, but 
the entrance is narrow and rather dangerous. The want of 
good harbours is a great drawback upon the colony. W. of 
the Gauritz river is the district of Zwellendam, the soil of 
which is well fitted for the cultivation of corn. The rains 
that fall in the season of its growth along the maritime dis- 
trict render irrigation less necessary in the process of agri- 
culture than it is to the northward of the Zwart Mountains 
which intercept the refreshing showers brought by the S.E. 
wind. The Breede river, which falls into the sea at Port 
Beaufort, and is navigable for vessels of 200 tons, ..affords 
great advantages to the trade of this district. As yet, how- 
ever, the cultivation of corn is mostly limited to the more 
western or Cape district, the produce of which comes chiefly 
by land to Cape Town, or is shipped at St. Helena bay from 
the country in that neighbourhood. The district of Stellen- 
bosch, immediately E. of the Cape district, along the skirts of 
the chain of Hottentots' Holland mountains, ana within a dis- 
tance of from 30 to 40 miles from Cape Town, is the principal 
wine district in the colony : the wine farms begin at Hot- 
tentots' Holland and continue through Stellenbosch, Bany- 
hock, Transchehock, Drackenstcin, and the Paarl to Wag- 
gonmaker's Valley. These- produce the common wine 
called Cape Madeira and Pontac. The skirts of Table 
Mountain, the farm of Constantia and its neighbourhood, 
Horn's Bay, and Tiger Bay. produce the finer wines. Ex- 
clusive of the Cape and Stellenbosch districts, all the rest of 
the colony may be considered at present as nearly a grazing 
country. The Dutch farmers in the interior, or boors, as 
they are called, have been represented as indolent, rude, 
and repulsive in their habits. Thompson and other recent 
travellers however give a somewhat more favourable account 
of them. The want of markets for their surplus produce, 
the badness of the roads, and the unfavourable nature of 
the soil and climate in many parts, may account for their 
Want of exertion. They produce all they want for their . 



consumption, and their houses appear to be welt stocked 
with provision*. Hospitality to stranger* is general. Their 
harsh treatment of the poor Hottentot*, and the deed* of 
violence perpetrated against the Bosjesman* new the fron- 
tiers, exhibit the worst parts of their character, though tho 
shooting of the Bosjesman*, it ought to bo observed, is often 
done by them in self-defence. 

The wild animal* pf the colony are, the Jien, leopard, 
hy sena, rhinoceros, the woif, and jackal. Tfcey, however, as 
well as the elephant, havo much decreased hi nomber. 
having retreated before the advancing step* of emitted 
man. In the more secluded parts of the interior spring- 
becks are numerous, as well as estriebe*; quapga* and 
giraffes are also found. The black eagle of the Ope, and 
the largo vulture or condor, are. seen m the mountains. 
(Liehtenstein, Thompson, and the Rev. J. Campbell.) 

Statistics.— The population of the different districts of 
the colony in 1834 was as follows :~ 
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W«fW>a»).L»B4lulS, 

formerly aiaree. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Mala. 


Female. 


Male. | Pesmle. 


Cape Town . . 
Ca|>e District (not 
lnetwUag the town) 
Slelleobosoh . . 
Worcester . . . 
Zwelleudam . . 
Uearga . . . . 
UitrohAg* . . , 
Albany . . . . 
Somerset , , . 
Uraaf Reynet . . 

Tout . . 


6,883 
}*,173 

i.tei 

. 5,713 
6,8*6 
3.S96 
5,135 
5.900 
6.390 
13.840 


7,m 

3,734 

3,674 
4.654 
6,491 
8.741) 
4.496 
4,706 
4,794 
13.084. 


8.361 
8.515 
S,4*> 
8.683 
1.738 
1.197 

7S7 
79 

7*7 
1.554 


8.79SJ 
i.84* 
8.935 
9.836 
1.517 
1,161, 
679 

& 

l.sat 


9.».3' 9.844 
6,68*1 6.59V 

9.64*1 7,6*9 

8.4081 7,9*0 
9.5T6] 7,999 
4.43i 3,901 

t.r.i 4.779 
6.147 5.46* 
1S,*H| 14483 


00.440 


58.419 


19.560 


16.5S9 


80.C90 73.007 
153".0S7 



Slavery was abolished in the Cape colony try the act, which 
came into operation on August 1st, 1934. 

According to the official return* the number of births in 
1834 was 5071. or 1 in 30 of the population J of marriages, 
810, or 1 in 189; of death*, 3063, or 1 in 74. Thi* rate of 
mortality is so much more favourable than in other coun- 
tries that it is not possible to give full credit to the state- 
ment The colony has received annual accessions to it* 
number* sinoe the year 182», whan the English govern* 
raent first encouraged the settlement of emigrant* from the 
United Kingdom. The number of settler* hi the various 
years have been — 



1820 


. 1043 


1895 


. 114 


1830 


. 904 


1821 


. 404 
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. ue 


183J 


. 88 


1822 


. 192 


1827 


. 114 


ISM 


. 202 


1823 


. 184 


1898 


. 139 


1833 


. »17 


1824 


. U9 


1829 


. 197 


1834 


. 989 



Schools. 


Malm. 


female*. 


Total 


4 


141 


197 


288 


• 


971 


287 


838 


3 


80 


33 


93 


8 


59 


35 


87 


4 






133 


1 


$» 


17 


48 


2 


12$ 


49 


187 


2 


, 78 


28 


104 


2 


93 


81 


llfl< 


2 


47 


18 


73 


33 






1827 



The numbers of public school* and of children taught 
therein in the several district* in 1834 were as follows:— 

Cape Town . 
Cape District 
Stellenbosch 
Worcester . 
Zwellendam 
George 
Uitenhage . 
Albany 
Somerset . 
Graaf Reynet 



There are also S3 private schools in the colony, bnt the 
great distance at which many of the inhabitants of this 
thinly peopled colony reside from any school obliges those 
who can afford it to employ private teachers in their fami- 
lies. Tn such cases other children whose parents reside in 
the same neighbourhood partake in the instruction. - 

The extent of land in cultivation, distinguishing pasture 
from arable, and of uncultivated land, a* well as too num- 
ber and descriptions of stock, and of various kinds of pro- 
duce as stated in the returns for 1834, are given in the fol- 
lowing table. No general survey of the colony has been 
made. The estimated number of acre* granted to indi- 
vidual* is about 18 millions, besides several 'loan place*,' 
for which no arrangements as to quit-rents have been made. 
The extent of land still ungranted i* computed at more than 
SO millions of acres, exclusive of tJjK> ceded territory in 
which there are native settlers. 
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Land in cultivation. 



i'im Town . 
Cane DUtric* 
Slelleul 



Z^tleudwm 

I ili-uliage . 
Albany . . 
Somerset . 
UraefRejniet 

Totnl . 



l.Sw.ow 

56.W0 
9,789,011 

uo.oan 



.50,070.174 i 






Number of Stock. 



13.679 

it.m 

4.461 
2.500 
2.755 
7.14* 
3.517 



BOO 
19,801 
15. 103 
24.46; 
31.34.1 
S6.198 
55.967 
38,945 
61.829 



312,569 



1.000 
15.694 

100,973 

»n,r - 

72.152 
104.000 
671. '.'43 
642.000 



1.019.778 



400 
W.I S3 
1»,6'H 
689.100 

113,404 
32.H-J6 
69,917 
21,000 
131, iOd 
280,200 







Hindi and Quantities of Produce, 




187, roi 

87.678 
73.321' 
133. 550 
88.509 
14,991 
30.000 
37,320 
7.459 
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The number ef mill* and manufactories of various kinds 
in ibe different district* of the colony were returned as 
under in 1634 i — 



Water Milk . ■ . 

Windmills . . . . 
IttmtMiili . . . 
Tanneries .... 
Hat Manufactory . 
Breweries .... 
Candle Manafieteries 

t i inff Manufactories . 
awing Mills , , . 
Tilo Kilns , . . , 



ft 



In Cape Town there are also one steam mill, two distil- 
leries, one soap manufaetofy, and one iron foundry ; a cutlery 
manufactory in Zwellendam; and a ropo manufactory in 
8tellenboseh. 

The fisheries form an important branch of industry in 
those districts which are on the coast. In 1834 the whale 



fishery produced 23 blat'k whales and 30 tons of spermaceti 
ail ; the value of the whole being 6950/. This fishery is 
carried on in boats of from two to seven tons burthen each. 
About SO such boats are employed in the whale and other 
fisheries in Table Bay alone. Every settler whose farm is 
situated on the sea-coast keeps a fishing-boat for the supply 
of his own family. 

The trade carried on with the natives in the interior of 
the country has not only much increased of late, but ha* 
essentially altered its character. The medium of traffic on 
the part of European settlers was formerly made up of 
beads, buttons, and other worthless articles of the like de- 
scription, but the natives now in exchange for their hides, 
horns, and ivory, demand blankets, woollen cloths, iron, 
and various domestic utensils and tools matte of that metal. 
This trade, which formerly was of a very fluctuating cha- 
racter, has now become as regular as that carried on be- 
tween any commercial people, and is continually growing 
in amount. 

The extent of the external trade of the colony may be 
seen from inspection of the following tables, which state the 
number and tonnage of shipping inwards and outwards 
from various parts of the world, and the money value of the 
goods which they conveyed, in* 1834. 



SHIPS INWARDS. 



PORTS. 


G. Britain. 


B. Colonies 


United 

States. 


Other 

Foreign 
States. 


• 

Total. 


O. Britain. 


B. Colonies. 


United 
States. 


Other 
Foreign 
States. 


Total. 


an 


Tons. 


| 

53 


Tons. 


■ 

* 


Tons. 


i 

i. 


Tom. 


m 


Tons, 


Men. 


sn 

a, 

2 
" 


Tons. 

- 


S. 

X 


Tons. 


| 


Tons. 


s. 

1 


Tons. 


Snips. 


Tons. 


Msn. 


Cape Town . . 


78 


25,047 


98 


35,110 


31 


9.972 


n 


18,419 


289 


88,178 


6,873 


115 


45,447 


102 


30,900 


25 


7,670 


41 


12,537 


283 


96,654 


6,69* 


Simon'. Town . 


e 


3,141 


1 


9,973 


80 


5,638 


4 


9.003 


41 


13,749 


1.072 


8 


3,063 


12 


4,606 


19 


5,504 


4 


1,268 


43 


14.435 


1.109 


Port Elizabeth . 


15 


8,771 


9 


8.227 


2 


559 


2 


171 


28 


5,728 


354 


12 


1.937 


6 


1,910 






6 


1,019 


24 


4,166 


896 


Total . 


101 


30,959 115 

1 


40,340 


53 


15,763 


m 


20,598 


358 


107.655 


8,299 


135 


50,447 


120 


10,716 


44 


13,174 


31 


14,818 


150 


115.155 


7,938 



SHIPS OUTWARDS. 



Estimated value of imports from 





O. Britain, 


.British 
Colonies. 


United 
States. 


Other 
Foreign States. 


Total. 


Capetown . . 
Simon's Town . 
Port Elttabeth . 


£ 

179,04* 
503 
»6.S*3 


£ 
97,200 
8.388 
3,4*0 


.at 

4.349 
6,391 


8ofsS9 
899 
19 


£ 

392,827 
9,624 
60,317 


Total . , 


339,499 


n,«M 


9.7*0 


86.640 


462,768 


Estimated value of exports 




d. Britain 


British 
Colonies. 


United 
States. 


Other 
Foreign State*. 


Total. 


Cape Town . . 
Simon's Town . 
PbKEliinbeili . 


at 

171,319 

,m 


a? 

106,839 

Wo 

4.15* 


4 

4,803 

61 


£ 
14,829 
4 

• 498 


£ 

297,674 
6,482 
65,796 


total . . 


238,258 


111,556 


4,664 


16,394 


369,802 



C APE TOWN, the capital of the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, is in 33° SS' S. let., and 18° 8r E. long., at the 
foot of Table Mountain, oh the shore of Table Bay, from 
which the ground rift, with it gentle slope towards the 
mountain- 



Cape Town was founded by the Dutch tn 18S0. and, to- 
gether with the colony, continued in their possession until 
1793, when it was taken by the English. At the peace of 
Amiens it was restored to the Dutch, but was again taken 
by the English in 1606, and has since remained in their 
possession. The town is well and regularly built. The 
nouses, which are for the most part of a good sire, are nearly 
all of red brick or stone, and furnished with a verandah in 
front. The principal streets are wide and clean, and regu- 
larly laid out, intersecting each other at right angles, and 
shaded With oaks and elms. 

The castle is on the right-hand side of the town looking 
towards Table Bay, the anchorage in which it commands. 
This fortress is of considerable strength. Its form is pent- 
agonal, and it has a broad fosse and regular out-works. 
Many of the public offices of the colony are within its walls, 
which likewise contain barracks capable of holding 1UU0 
men. Connected with the castle on the E. by a rampart 
called the tea-lines is Fort Knokke, and still further K. is 
Craig's Tower and battery. On the W. side of the town, 
and surrounding the hill called the Lion's Rurnp, are Cha- 
vonne, Amsterdam, and Rogge batteries; and, besides 
these, the entrance to the bay is commanded by a battery 
called the Mouille. _ „ 

a L s 
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Table Bay if sufficiently capacious to contain a great 
number of ship*, but it if exposed to a heavy swell during 
the prevalence of the westerly winds in June, July, ana 
Auuust. At other times the anchorage is tolerably safe. 
When discharging or taking in goods ships are moored very 
near the jetty or landing place, which is built of wood, and 
in at the E. side of the town. Vessels that touch at the 
port for water and refreshments only anchor farther out, 
and if provided with a chain cable ride at single anchor with 
80 or 90 fathoms of cable, to counteract the effects of the 
swell. Jf provided only with rope cables it is necessary to 
ride with a bower-anchor and a hedge, and to have another 
bower-anchor always in readiness to let go. 

Cape Town contains four Protestant churches and a 
Roman Catholic chapel. Of the former, St. George's 
church, in which the English episcopal form of worship is 
celebrated, is capable of containing 1100 persons. The 
Dutch Calvinistic church will hold 1 800, and the Lutheran 
church 1400 persons. The Presbyterian form of worship, 
according to the church of Scotland, is performed in St 
Andrew's church. The ministers of all these places of 
public worship are supported by the colonial government. 

The supremo court of justice for Cape colony is held 
within the town under the presidency of a chief justice and 
two puisne judges ; there are besides a magistrates' court 
and a police office, having a judge and superintendent and 
a deputy. 

The plain which surrounds Table Mountain is composed 
of blue schistus, interrupted by masses of blue flinty rock, 
. and resting upon a tenacious clay impregnated with iron ; 
the colour of the clay varies from pale yellow to deep red, 
and abounds with brown foliated mica, interspersed with 
blocks of granite. Rising from the base of Table Mountain 
are beds of vertical schistus ; over these are veins of gra- 
nite, varying in thickness from less than an inch to six feet. 
After ascending 900 feet the mountain appears to be nearly 
a solid mass of granite, characterised by large crystals of 
felspar, and containing, besides quartz and mica, occasional 
masses of hornblende. After ascending 900 feet higher the 
granite ceases, and is surmounted by thin horizontal strata 
of red sandstone, which formation continues for near 200 
feet, and is then succeeded by s a more indurated sandstone, 
quite white, and containing imbedded in it pieces of quartz 
from the size of a pea to that of an apple ; this formation 
continues to the summit of the mountain, which is 3567 
feet above the level of the sea. 

An observatory has been established at Cape Town under 
the control of the lords of the Admiralty. Its situation is 
to the N. of the town, about two miles from it, and rather 
more than a mile from the sea-shore. 

CAPE HORN, which is considered the southern extre- 
mity of America, is not a part of the continent, but is the 
most southern point of a small island which belongs to the 
extensive group commonly called Tirrra del Fuego. It is 
situated about 56° S. lat. and 67° 10' W. long., and consists of 
a high precipitous black rock, which is conspicuous above all 
. the neighbouring land, utterly destitute of vegetation, and 
running Tar out into the sea. The strong W. gales which 
blow in the neighbourhood of this cape render it difficult to 
b« doubted from the east. A century has not yet elapsed 
since the squadron under Lord Anson was partly destroyed 
in the attempt, anil the Spanish fleet under Pizarro was en- 
tirely lost in doubling Cape Hom. But the improvements 
io navigation have stripped this cape of its terrors, and the 
pa>sai:e may be effected with comparative ease and cer- 
tainty. Gales from the west blow during the summer (Oc- 
lolwrto April) nearly without interruption, but only near the 
Capo ; in «i0° S. lat. they are more variable. During the 
winter east winds are more frequent ; but at that season the 
n ivigation is rendered dangerous by the floating islands, 
which approach thj Cape, and are found even farther to 
the north. Capt. B. Hall did not find the east current near 
it greater than may be attributed to the effect of the west 
gales. (CnDt. Basil Hall.) 

CAI'E VERD ISL ANDS (Ilhas Verdes) were so called 
by the Portuguese because the sea to the west of them is 
covered with Gulf-weed, so as to present some resemblance 
io extensive meadows. This group of islands is about 3uo 
miles from the western shores of Africa, between U° 17' 
and 1 7° 19' N. lat,, and between 21° 1 0' and 25° 10' W, long. 
Their shores* are commonly low, or of moderate elevation, 
but in the interior the islands often rise to a considerable 
bught. They are doubtless of volcanic origin, and a volcano 



still exists on the Island of Fogo. The soil is very dry. but 
by no means sterile. The rainy season lasts from July to 
November, and is attended with thunder-storms and thick 
fogs. Sometimes no rain falls for three or four years toge- 
ther, and the consequence is a famine. During the rainy 
season the climate is unhealthy. Indian corn and rice are 
the principal objects of agriculture ; but all the fruits of the 
south of Europe and of western Africa grow abundantly, 
especially oranges, cocoa-nuts, and pine-apples. Melons 
come to great perfection, and also grapes, but the inha- 
bitants are not permitted to make wine. Sugar and 
cotton are grown, but very little is exported. Among the 
domestic animals the most numerous are goats and fowls ; 
goat-skins are the principal article of export, upwards of 
6000 being annually shipped. Asses are also numerous, 
and are exported to the West Indies. The most remark- 
able of the wild animals are monkeys and bisara-cats ; 
turtles are found in the neighbouring seas in great num- 
bers. Salt is made in most of these islands on the low 
shores, and constitutes one of the principal articles of ex- 
port ; it goes to North America. The inhabitants, who are 
stated to amount to between 40,000 and 50,000, are mostly 
negroes, mixed with some mulattoes, the descendants of 
the Portuguese who have settled here. There are very few 
whites. The inhabitants are Catholic Christians, and great 
zealots ; their general language is the Portuguese. Vessels 
bound for the East Indies stop here for fresh provisions, but 
not so frequently now as formerly. 

This group consists of 14 islands, 9 of which are inha- 
bited. Branca, Chaon, Camera, and Ghuay, are bare rocks, 
and Ilha do Sal has a sterile soil, but is important for the 
great quantity of salt collected in the numerous lagunes with 
which its beach is covered, and which is formed by solar 
evaporation. The surface of the whole group is calculated 
to be about 1700 square miles. 

S. Jago, the largest island, is about 50 miles long, and 
nearly 24 broad in the widest part : its area is 770 square 
miles, and population above 12,000 souls. The capital, 
Ribeira Grande, or S. Jago, where the Portuguese gover- 
nor resides, contains 500 houses; it is situated at the 
mouth of a river which forms a small harbour, but it is not 
much visited. Porto Praya is a good harbour, and is visited 
by the vessels bound for India ; it contains 1 200 inhabitants. 

S. Nicolo, the second island in extent, is 70 miles long, 
but narrow. It has more than 5000 inhabitants, who are 
very industrious, and make cotton-cloth, stockings, and tan 
ftoat-skins. It has a small town of the same name. 

The other islands are Mayo, Fogo, Brava or S. Joab, 
Bona Vista, S. Lucia, S. Vincente, and S. Antonio. 

These islands were discovered, in 1449, by the Portu- 
guese under the conduct of Antonio de Noli, a Genoese in 
the service, of Prince Henry, and some years afterwards 
they were settled. They are still in the possession ol the 
Portuguese, and under a separate governor. Besides the 
few articles (goat-skins, salt, turtles, fruits, saltpetre, cattle, 
and asses) which are sent to Europe, the inhabitants have 
some commerce with the continent of Africa, where they 
sell cotton cloth. 

In the sea which divides this group from Africa, the at- 
mosphere, for the greatest part of the year, is hazy and 
foggy, especially near the continent, so that the vessels sail- 
ing south prefer to keep to the west of the islands. The 
same phenomenon of a foggy atmosphere is observed far- 
ther north, between the Canaries and the coast north of 
Cape Bojador. - 

CAPELLA, or a Auriga, a star of the first magnitude, 
in the body of the goat which Auriga is represented a» car- 
rying. [Aurioa.] This is a double star, with a small pro- 
per motion, + 0"*I3 in right ascension. — 0" - 35 in decli- 
nation. 

C A PERCAI LIE, CAPE RK ALLY, or CAPE RCA I JEE, 
the Scotch name for the capercail or wood-grouse, now no 
longer holding a place in the British Fauna, of which it 
was one of the greatest ornaments. 

Pennant refers^this bird to the Coc de Bois nu Faitm 
Bruyant of Belon, and the Galto Cedrone of the Italians , 
and it is very probable that these and other names, viz., . 
Gallo di Monte. Gallo Selvatico, Gallo Alpettre, Fasai 
Negro, and Futiano Alpetlre, were applied both to the ca- 
perkally and the black cock, according to the different lo- 
calities where the species occurred. [Black-Cock.] Part 
of Belon s description of his Cor. de Bait— such, for example, 
ss the plume ' si noire et reluisant su-dessous du col, et de 
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I'oBtomach, quelle monitre en ettre toute changeante.' and 

the tail with the feathers ' voultees, o'est a dire courbee* en 
arc. et largos par le bout, ayant quelque petites madrures 
blanches,' might apply to the black-cock, while ' the size 
approaching to that of }he peacock,' — ' the head not less 
than that of a bustard, with the great massive trenchant 
beak,' — are much more applicable to the caperkally, which 
is Le grand Coq de Brut/ires of Br is son, the Coq de Brut/ire 
ou Tetrao of Buffon, Kjader of the Fauna Suecica, Tjader- 
hona of Hasselquist, the Tetrao Auerhan of Temminr.k, 
Auer Hahn of Frisch, Auerwaldhuhn of Bechstein, the 
Peacock of the Wood (Pavo Sylvettrii) of Giraldus Cani- 
brensis, Capricalca of Sibbald, the Cock of the Mountain 
or Wood (called by the Venetians Gallo di Montagna) 
of Willughby, the Cock of the Wood or Mountain of 
Ray, Wood or Great Grout of Pennant, Ceiliog coed of 
the antient British, Urogallut seu Tetrao Major of Aldro- 
vand, Tetrao UrogaUus of Linnseus, and Urogallut Vul- 
garis of Fleming. 

Geographical Dittribution. — Teraminck says that it is 
numerous in the north of Asia, and in Russia towards Si- 
beria ; and that it is common in Livonia, sufficiently abun- 
dant in Germany, in Hungary, and in certain parts of the 
Arehipelago : he adds that it is more rare in France, and 
never found in Holland. Pennant states that these birds 
are common to Scandinavia, Germany, France, Italy, and 
several parts of the Alps. It is added in a note, on the 
authority of Hasselquist, that the bird was shot in the Isle 
of Milo on a palm-tree, and, on that of Belon, that it is found 
in Crete ; and it is observed that the English translator of 
Hasselquist gives a false name to it, calling it Black Game. 
Mr. Lloyd says that it is to be found in most parts of the 
Scandinavian peninsula ; indeed as far to the north as the 
pine-tree flourishes, which is very near to the North Cape 
itself. He adds that the bird is very rare in the more south- 
ern of the Swedish provinces. 

That it was once frequent in the British islands there is 
• no doubt, though it is now utterly extinct as a wild British 
species. Ray says ' Anglia hunc non alit. In Hibernia 
inveniri dicitur." Pennant writes — 4 This species is found 
in no other part of Great Britain than the Highlands of 
Scotland, north of Inverness, and is very rare even in those 
parts. It is there known by the name of Capercalze, Auer- 
calze, and in the old law books Caperkally — the last sig- 
nifying ihe horse of the woods — this species being, in com- 
parison of others of the genus, pre-eminently large.' He 
also says — ' In our country I have seen one specimen, a 
male, killed in the woods of Mr. Cbisolme, to the north of 
Inverness. About the year 1760 a few were to be found 
al»out Thomas Town in the county of Tipperary, but I sus- 
pect that the breed is now extinct in every part of Ireland.' 
Graves (1813) says — 'This species is nearly extinct in 
Great Britain ; two instances of its being killed in Scotland 
within, these few years are the only satisfactory accounts we 
have received of its being recently found in these kingdoms. 
One was killed by a gentleman of the name of Henderson 
near Fort William about six years ago, and sent to Dundee ; 
but the vessel that conveyed it to London was detained so 
long on the passage that the bird became so putrid that 
only the head and legs could be preserved. The other spe- 
cimen was shot by Captain Stanton near Burrowstoneness 
two winters ago; they were both males. Some few are 
said to be yet remaining in the pine forests of Scotland, and 
also in the mountainous parts of Ireland.' Bewick speaks 
of it as very rare in Greet Britain. In the last edition of 
M >ntagu (1833) it is stated that the bird was last seen in 
1760 in the woods of Strath-glass, that it continued in 
Stnithspey till 1745, and that recent attempts have been 
made to re-introduce it from Norway without success. 
Selby (1821) alludes to its extirpation, and omits the spe- 
cies." Jenyns(l835) observes that it was formerly abun- 
dant in the mountainous forests of Scotland and Ireland, 
but that it is now extirpated.* A living pair came into 
the possession of the Zoological Society of London, but 
they did not long survive the loss of liberty. 

We agree with Mr. Lloyd that it is a pity more attempts 
are not made to re-introduce this noble species, especially in 
Scotland, a locality, as he observes, not very dissimilar to 
the south of Sweden— especially now that the pine so much 
abounds there, from which tree when the ground is covered 
with snow the capercailies obtain nearly their whole suste- 
nance. He adds that it is true a pair once in a while have 

* But** poK,p.SW. 



been brought over to this country from Scandinavia, though 
from some cause or other, and none more likely than over 
and improper feeding, these have soon perished. The ex- 
periment, as he says, should be made with a greater num- 
ber of birds, and they should be entrusted to a person fully 
conversant with their habits. They are often domesticated 
in Sweden, and at both Uddeholm and Risater Mr. Lloyd 
knew that they were kept for a long period in aviaries for 
the purpose. These were so perfectly tame as to feed out 
of the hand. Their food principally consisted of oats and 
the leaves of the Scotch fir ( Pinus sylvestrit), large branches 
of which were usually introduced into their cages once or 
more in the course of the week; they were also supplied 
with abundance of native berries when procurable. They 
were amply provided at all times with water and sand : the 
latter of which was of a rather coarse quality, and both were 
changed pretty frequently. The same author observes that 
it is a mistake that the capercailie will not breed in a state 
of domestication ; and as we are not without hope that some 
spirited proprietors— and Scotland has many such— may 
follow the example of the Earl of Fife, and endeavour to re- 
store the bird to our Fauna, we insert the following anec- 
dotes and directions to stimulate and guide those who may 
be inclined to try their fortune : — 

' A few years ago,' writes Mr. Lloyd in his interesting 
Field Sports, ' I procured a brace of those birds, consisting 
of cock and hen, for a friend of mine, Mr. Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, the member for Weymouth, then resident at Cro- 
mer Hall in Norfolk. After a lapse of a few months the 
hen laid six eggs, and from these, in process of. time, six 
capercali were produced. The chicks lived until they had 
attained to a very considerable size, when, owing to the 
effects, as it was supposed, of a burning sun, to which they 
had been incautiously exposed, the whole of them, together 
with the mother, died. On this mishap the old cock, the 
only survivor, was turned loose into the game preserves, 
where he remained in a thriving condition for about a year 
and a half. At last however he ateo met his doom, though 
this was supposed to be owing rather to accidental than na- 
tural causes.' 

In further corroboration of the fact that the capercali will 
breed when in confinement, we make the following quota- 
tion from Mr. Nilsson's work. That gentleman's authority 
was the ofwer director of Uhr ; and the birds alluded to 
were at a forge in the proviuce of Dalecarlia : — 

'They were kept together during the winter in a large 
loft over a barn, and were fed with corn, and got occasion- 
ally a change of fresh spruce fir, pine, and juniper sprigs. 
Early in the spring they were let out into an inclosure near 
the house, protected by a high and close fence, in which 
were several Ars and pines, the common trees of the place. 
In this inclosure they were never disturbed; and during 
the sitting season no one approached except the person who 
laid in the meat, which at that time consisted of barley, be- 
sides fresh sprigs of the kinds before mentioned. It is an 
indispensable rule that they shall have full liberty, and re- 
main entirely undisturbed, if the hens are to sit and hatch 
their young. As soon as this had occurred, and the brood 
were out, they were removed to the yard, which was also 
roomy, and so closely fenced that the young ones could 
not escape through ; and within this fence were hedges 
and a number of bushes planted. Of the old ones one 
of the wings was always clipped, to prevent their flying. 
I have seen several times such broods, both of black game 
and capercali, eight to twelve young ones belonging to 
each hen. They were so tame that, like our common hens, 
they would run forward when corn was thrown to tbem. 
They should always have a good supply of sand and fresh 
water.' 

M. Greiff gives the following directions for rearing the 
young : 

* The eggs,* usually so called, to be found in ant-hills and 
stubble, are to be gathered ; hard boiled eggs are to be 
chopped and mixed amongst fine moistened barley-meal ; 
also pea-haulm and trefoil -grass are to be given them for 
food, and water to drink, which must be placed so that they 
cannot overturn the pitcher, for they suffer very much if 
they get wet when they are young. Dry sand and mould 
they never should be without.- When they get larger, and 
cabbage- leaves, strawberries, cranberries, and blueberries 
are to be had, they are fond of such food; and when they 
ar« full grown they eat barley and wheat; and in winter 
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they should get young shoots of pine and birch- bud*.- I 
have Been many people who thought they treated young 
birds well by giving them juniper berries ; but they never 
resort to this kind of food but in ease of necessity.' 

The following observations of Professor Nilsson show how 
well this bird is adapted for the game preserve. 

* When the capercali is reared from the time of being a 
chicken, he frequently becomes as tame as a domestic fowl, 
and may be safely left by himself. He, however, seldom 
loses his natural boldness, and, like the turkey-cock, will 
often fly at and peck people. He nover becomes so tame 
and familiar as the black-cock. Even in bis wild state the 
capercali frequently forgets his inherent shyness, and will 
attack people when approaching hie place of resort. Mr. 
Alderberg mentions such an occurrence. During a number 
of years, an old capercali-cock had been in the habit of fre- 
quenting the estate of Villinge at Wermdo, who, as often 
as he heard the voice of people in the adjoining wood, had 
the boldness to station himself on the ground, and, during 
a continual flapping of his wings, pecked at the legs and feet 
of those that disturbed his domain.' 

For the details of the experiment made by Lord Fife in 
the years 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1831, we must refer the 
roader to Mr. Wilson's interesting paper in 'Jameson's 
Journal' for July, 1832. Sufliceit to say that, after soma 
failures, Mr. Wilson, in August, 1831, saw at Braeraar five 
young capercailies, which had been hatched there, and 
were, with their parents, in good health. The intention 
of the Thane was, ' as soon as some healthy broods had 
been reared in confinement, to liberate a few in the 
old pine woods of Braemar, and thus eventually to stock 
with the finest of feathered game the noblest of Scottish 
for© s ts * 

/Toorf—Temminck makes it to consist of many sorts of 
berries, the buds and young shoots of the leaves or trees and 
of Alpine shrubs ; also of insects, but rarely of seeds. Mr. 
Lloyd says that it feeds principally on the leaves of the 
Scotch fir (Tal), and very rarely on those of the spruce 
(Gran) : also on juniper berries, cranberries, blueberries, 
and others common to the northern forests, and occasionally 
in the winter time on the buds of the birch &c. The young, 
ho says, are, for the most part, sustained at first on ants, 
worms, insects, &c. 

Reproduction, — Temminck Says that the nest is formed 
in high herbage and under bushes, and that the hen lays 
from six to sixteen obtuse eggs of a dirty white colour, 
marked with yellowish spots. Latham states that he is well 
informed that the nest of one found in Scotland was placed 
on a Scotch pine : ' if so,' says Montagu, ' it differs from all 
the genus, who are known to lay their eggs on the bare 
ground." Mr. Lloyd, who had the best opportunities for 
ascertaining the fact. Observes that the hen makes her nest 
upon the ground, and lays from six to twelve eggs, and that 
her young keep with her till towards the approach of win- 
ter ; but that the cocks separate from the mother before the 
hens. The same author describes, evidently from personal 
observation, the lek or play of the male in the breeding sea- 
son, and as it is in itself most interest ing, and corrects some 
errors which have gone abroad on the subject, we make no 
apology for inserting it. 

■* At this period, and often when the ground is still deeply 
covered with snow, the cock stations himself on a pine, and 
commences his love-song, or play as it is termed in Sweden, 
to attract the hens about him. This is usually from the 
first dawn of day to sunrise, or from a little after sunset 
until it is quite dark. The time, however, more or less, de- 
pends upon the mildness of the weather, and the advanced 
state of the season. 

* During his play the neck of the capercali is stretched 
out. his tad is raised and spread like a fan, his wings droop, 
his feathers are ruffled up, and, in short, he much resembles 
in appearance an angry turkey-cock. He begins his play with 
a call something resembling Peller, peller, peller ; these 
sounds he repeats at first at some little intervals ; but as he 
proceeds they increase in rapidity until at last, and after per- 
haps the lapse of a minute or so, he makes a sort of gulp in 
his throat, and finishes with sucking in, as it were, his 
breath. 

' During the continuance of this latter prscess, which only 
lasts a few seconds, the head of the capercali is thrown up, 
his eyes -ore partially closed, and his whole appearance 
would denote that he is worked up into an agony of passion. 
At this time his faculties are much absorbed, and it is not 



difficult to approach him: many, indeed, and among the 
rest Mr. Nilsson, assert that the capercali can then 
neither see nor hear : and that he is not aware of the report 
or flash of a gun, even if fired immediately near to him. To 
this assertion I cannot agree, for though it is true that if 
the capercali hw not been much disturbed previously he is 
not easily frightened during the last notes, if so it may be 
termed, Of his play ; should the contrary be the case he is 
constantly on the watch, and I have reason to know that', 
even at that time, if noiso be made, or that a person exposes 
himself incautiously, he takes alarm and immediately 
flies. 

' The play of the capercali is not loud, and should there be 
wind stirring in the trees at the time, it cannot be heard at 
any considerable distance. Indeed, during the calmest and 
most favourable weather, it is not audible at more than two 
or three hundred paces. 

' On hearing the call of the cock, the hens, whose cry in 
some degree resembles the croak of the raven, or rather, 
perhaps, the sounds Gock, gotk, goek, assemble from all 
parts or the surrounding forest. The male bird now de- 
scends from the eminence on which he was perched to the 
ground, where he and his female friends join company. The 
capercali does not play indiscriminately over the forest, but 
he has his certain stations (Tjador-lek, which may perhaps 
be rendered his playing grounds.) These, however, are 
often of some little extent. Here, unless very much per- 
secuted, the song of these birds may be heard in the spring 
for years together. The capercali does not during his play 
confine himself to any particular tree, as Mr. Nilsson 
asserts to be the case, for, on the contrary, it is Seldom he is 
to be met with exactly on the same spot for two days in suc- 
cession. 

' On these lek several capercali may occasionally be heard 
playing at the same time; Mr.Greiff, in his quaint way, ob- 
serves, " it then goes gloriously." But so long as the old 
male birds are alive they will not, it is said, permit the 
young ones or those of the preceding season to play. Should 
the old birds, however, be killed, the young ones, in (he 
course of a day or two, usually open their pipes. Com- 
bats, as it may be supposed, not unfrequently take place 
on these occasions, though I do not recollect having heard 
of more than two of those birds being engaged at the same 
time. 

' Though altogether contrary to law, it is now that the 
greatest slaughter is committed among the capercali ; for 
any lump of a fellow who has strength to draw a trigger 
may, with a little instruction, manage to knock them 
down. But as the plan of shooting these noble birds during 
their play is something curious, I Shall do my best to 
describe it. 

* It being first ascertained Where the lek is situated, which 
is commonly known to the peasants and others in the vici- 
nity, the sportsman (if so he may be called) proceeds to the 
spot, asjd listens in profound silence until he bears the call 
of the cock. So long, however, as the bird only repeats his 
commencing sound, he must, if he be at all near to him, re- 
main stationary ; but the instant the capercali comes to the 
wind-up, the gulp, &c, during which, as I have said, his 
faculties of both seeing and hearing are in a degree ab- 
sorbed, then he may advance a little. But this note lasts 
so short a time that the sportsman is seldom able to take 
more than three or four steps before it ceases, for the in- 
stant that is the case he must again halt, and, if in an ex- 
posed situation, remain fixed like a statue. This is abso- 
lutely necessary, for during his play, excepting when 
making the gulp, &c, .the capercali is exceedingly watch- 
ful, and easily takes the alarm. If all remain quiet, the 
bird usually goes on again immediately with his first strain ; 
and when he once more comes to the final note, the sports- 
man advances as before, and so on, until he gets within 
range of shot. 

' To become a proficient at this sport requires a good deal 
of practice. In the first place, a person must know how to 
take advantage of the ground when advancing upon the 
capercali, for, if full daylight, this is hardly practicable (what- 
ever may be said to the contrary; in exposed situations: 
and in the next, that he may not move forward, excepting 
upon the note which is so fatal to that bird. This is likely 
enough to happen, if it be an old cock that has been pre- 
viously exposed to shots, for he often runs on, as I have 
repeatedly heard him, with Peller, peller, peller, until one 
supposes he is just coining to the gulp, when he suddenly 
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make • full atop. If, therefore, a person was then incau- 
tiously to advanoe he would in all probability instantly take 
to (light. 

' At the Isk, the cooks most commonly fall the sacrifice ; 
for the hens, a* well from their colour more resembling the 
foliage of the trees, as from the sportsman having larger 
and better game in view, usually escape. This is a fortu- 
nate circumstance ; as were a proportionate slaughter to 
take place among the latter as the former, the breed in many 
parts of the Scandinavian peninsula would soon be exter- 
minated. 

' In following this amusement, accidents have occurred. 
In the gloom of the morning or evening, it has happened 
that whilst a person has been stealing silently forward 
among the trees, he has been taken by others engaged in 
the same pursuit for a wild beast, and in oonsequencc a ball 
has been sent whistling after him. I heard of one man who 
in this manner was shot through the body. 

' The number of capercali a man may shoot in a given 
period by the above means, depends altogether upon cir- 
cumstances. Indeed it often happens that in countries 
abounding with those birds, from the state of the weather, 
there being a crust upon the snow, &c the most expe- 
rienced chasseurs will hardly kill a single one for days 
together. I have however heard people assert they have 
bagged^ as many as six or seven in the course of the morning 
and evening of the same day : but one or two is a much 
more usual number. A peasant in the interior, who devotes 
a good deal of time to the purpose, will, if he understand 
what he is about, commonly kill from fifteen to twenty ; and 
in one instance I remember hearing of twenty-nine in the 
course of the season. This, in a country where every one 
carries a gun, will give an idea of the havoc that is made 
among the capercali, and readily explains their present (as 
I contend) scarcity. 

' Though this plan of shooting the capercali during the 
spring is common throughout most parts of Scandinavia, I 
am told, that in Norrland and Wasterbotten, from whence 
Stockholm is furnished with its principal supplies of game, 
that destructive practice is not generally adopted. This 
arises from the people in those districts having sense enough 
to know, that if they kill too many of the cocks in the 
spring, there is little probability of there being a good breed 
during the succeeding autumn. 

' The capercali occasionally strikes up a few notes, in the 
manner of which I have spoken, during the autumnal 
months, — about Michaelmas, I believe. For this it is per-' 
haps difficult to assign a reason. Mr. Greiff suggests " that 
it may be to show the young birds where the lek is situated." 
I have never myself heard the capercali playing at this pe- 
riod of the year ; but I have met with men, on whose word 
I am inclined to place confidence, who have repeatedly 
killed them at that time whilst so occupied. 

' Though so many of those magnificent birds are destroyed 
by the unsportsmanlike means which I have just described, 
it rarely happens that more than one of them is killed at a 
shot ; indeed I never heard of but a solitary instance, where 
as many as three were destroyed at a single discharge. This 
I am aware is a little at variance with the statement of other 
Scandinavian travellers : one among them says, " In that 
season (the spring) the peasant, at an early hour of the 
morning, sallies forth into the forest, armed with his fowling- 
piece, and listens attentively for the voice of the cock, which, 
perched on a lofty pine, brings the hens together from all 
parts ; the other cocks likewise repair to the spot, and, in- 
stigated by love and jealousy, a furious battle commences, 
during which they are so deeply engaged, and so inattentive 
to their own safety, that the gunner will frequently kill no 
less than a dozen of these large birds at a shot." Of course 
it is not for me to contradict this statement, though, inde- 
pendently of its not being usual for the capercali to engage 
in such battles-royal as are here described, it would seem to 
require a gun of no ordinary calibre to slaughter at a single 
discharge a dozen birds, each of which is pretty nearly as 
large as a turkey-cock. 

'The traveller to whom I have just alluded, in speaking 
of the capercali, in another part of his work says, " The 
difficulty of finding their eggs is so great, that the peasants 
even seem to consider it in a manner proverbial ; and I 
- never met with one of them who had either seen the same 
or discovered a nest.'* This may be the case, for all I know 
to the contrary, in other parti) of Scandinavia ; but in Werme- 
land and the adjacent provinces, at all events, it was no 



unusual occurrence for people to fall in with both one and 
the other. 

' The same author, in describing the play ef the capercali, 
has, I apprehend, committed a mistake, for he says, " Ilia 
note, though extremely varied during the breeding-season, 
consists principally of an extremely loud hissing kind of 
cooing, which may be heard for a considerable distance 
around." Now, this description, which would not inaptly 
apply to the black-cock, is certainly as opposite as light is 
from darkness to the play of the capercali.' 

Chace. — Our limits will not permit us to enter into the 
details of the more legitimate chace, which will be found in 
Mr. Lloyd s book: suffice it to say that the rifle is the in- 
strument used by the fair sportsman, and that, in the course 
of his sport, Mr. Lloyd observed that when the weather is 
cold, and the snow loose and soft, the capercali not unfre- 
quehtly buries himself beneath its surface during the night 
season, and once in a while he found the bird in that situa- 
tion in the day-time ; so that the old wood-cuts of grouse 
nestling under the snow are not entirely without foundation. 
Mr. Lloyd remarks that the capercali often becomes the 
prey of the great horned owl. [Bubo.] 

Utility to man. — As an article of food the capercali is 
justly admired ; and the rapidity of communication con- 
sequent upon the increased and increasing development of 
the powers of steam, now furnishes annually the shops of 
the London poulterers with a supply in the spring. Some 
assert that at certain seasons the flavour of the bird is ren- 
dered extremely unpleasant by the fir-buds which then form 
its food ; but those which we have tasted were excellent. 
The hen, though smaller, is in our opinion preferable to tho 
cock. .In preparing the bird for roasting, the breast should 
be skinned and a veal-caul spread over it. 

Description. — Male. — Elongated feathers of the throat 
black ; the rest of the head ana neck ashy black ; eyebrows 
red ; wings and scapulars brown, sprinkled with small black 
dots ; breast changeable green ; belly and abdomen black, 
with white spots; rump and flanks sprinkled with ashy 
zigzags on a black ground; tail-feathers black, with some 
small white spots disposed at about two inches from their 
extremities; bill nearly three inches long, very strong, 
hooked, and of a whitish horn-colour; iris clear brown; 
length about 2 feet 1 0 inches ; usual weight from 9 to 12 lbs. 
Graves says that the fine specimen from which his figure 
was taken measured 3 feet 1$ inch in length, 7 feet 5 inches 
in breadth, and weighed 15 lbs. 2$ ounces. 

Female.— Striped and spotted with red or bay, black 
and white ; feathers of the head bright ruddy, and those 
of the breast deep red ; tail ruddy, striped with black ; bill 
blackish brown ; size about one-third less than that of the 
male. 

Foung males, after their first moult. — Breast of a less 
lustrous green than in the old birds, and the ash-colour 
predominating over the black ; some red feathers spotted 
with black are scattered irregularly over the plumage. Be- 
fore the first moult the young males resemble the females. 

N. B. There are some anatomical differences between 
the form and extent of the trachea of the male and that of 
the female. 

Hybriqi. 

Mr. Lloyd says that the capercali occasionally breed with 
the black game ; the produce of which are in Sweden called 
Racklehanen: these partake of the leading characters of 
both species ; but their size and colour greatly depend upon 
whether the connexion was between the capercali cock and 
the grey hen, or vice versd. ' Out of twenty racklehanar, 
which is tho male, two, according to Mr. Falk, are not alike ; 
and the difference of colour observable among the rackle- 
honan, which is the female, but very rare, is still greater. 
Racklehanen are very seldom to be met with. During my 
stay in Wermeland, however, Mr. Falk had two of these 
birds in his possession, and I myself shot a third.' The 
bird here alluded to was probably the rakelhan (Tetrao 
tncdius of Meyer), which Temminck observes, some natural- 
ists, aucl recently M. Nilsson, have erroneously considered 
a hybrid between the capercali and black cock. But at 
Braemar, in 1828, in consequence of the death of the hen 
which had been imported with a cock, a common barn-door 
hen was introduced to the latter. The result, according to 
Mr. Wilson, was, that she laid several eggs, which were 
placed under other hens ; but from these eggs only a single 
bird was hatched, and when it was first observed it was 
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found lying dead. It was however an evident mule or hy- 
brid, and showed such unequivocal marks of the capercali 
character as could not be mistaken. 




[Tetrao Uiogallm. Male.] 

CAPERNAUM, an antient city of Galilee in Palestine, 
about seventy miles N. by E. from Jerusalem. It is situated 
on the north-western shore of the Sea of Tiberias. It was 
a place of considerable importance in the time of Christ, 
who describes it as 'exalted unto heaven.' The place 
derives its chief interest from the manner in which it is 
mentioned in the New Testament. It was there that Jesus 
Christ commenced his public ministry ; and in its neigh- 
bourhood he delivered the Sermon on the Mount. Its con- 
tinued impenitency and unbelief, notwithstanding the 
peculiar opportunities with which it was favoured, led to the 
denunciations pronounced against it. No town now exists 
on the spot which is usually recognized as the Capernaum 
of Scripture. This place is now called Tel-Houm, Tal- 
Hewn, or Tel-Hookm, according as travellers variously 
pronounce the Arabic name, near which tho rivulet El 
Eshe empties itself into the Lake of Tiberias. The view of 
the lake from this place is peculiarly grand and impressive. 
Capemaum is now only a Bedouin station ; but the former 
existence of a town of soano importance is proved by frag- 
ments of buildings, hewn stones, and broken pottery, 
strewed to a considerable extent around. The foundations 
of a large and magnificent edifice may still be seen ; but 
not enough of the building itself to determine whether it 
was a temple or a palace. 

CAPET, HUGUES, the founder of the third, or, as 
it has been called from him, the Capetian dynasty of 
French princes, of whom little authentic information is 
preserved. The monks indeed speak of a vision which in- 
formed him that the translation of the bones of St. Riquiee 
from Flanders to the confessor's own monastery at Centule, 
should be rewarded by the crown of France for himself, and 
its duration in his family till the seventh generation. His 
own great fief, as Count of Paris, gave him considerable 
predominance ; and on the death of the last of the Carlo- 
vingians, a. d. 987, Louis V. the Slothful (Le Fainiant), he 
successfully usurped the throne, and was confirmed in its 
seizure by the confederacy of turbulent barons, who yielding 
him as much obedience as rt suited them, invested him with 
the nominal title of king. What remains to be told of 
Hugues Capet after his accession belongs entirely to 
general history. The origin of the name of the family ha* 



been disputed, and indeed by some has been considered a b 
given in ridicule; but the chroniclers in general affirm that 
he was a knight of antient and noble extraction, mid he 
imputation of plebeian birth which has been au\anced 
against him is manifestly founded upon a misconsti tenon 
of a well-known line in the Purgatory of Dante, car.io xx., 
in which that poet satirically makes the usurper declare ot 
himself—' I was the son of a butcher of Paris.' The com- 
mentators explain this line by adding, that Hugues the 
Great, Count of Paris, the father of Hugues Capet, was ;i 
rigid executioner of the sentences which he had passed. 
M. de Sismondi, Hist, des Francais, iv., 38, has shown 
that Velly is not to be trusted in his account of the family 
of Capet ; but the reader may bo safely referred to M. <le 
Sismondi himself, to the Preface to the third volume of the 
great collection, generally known under the name of Bou- 
quet, or to the Preuves de la GSnealogie de Hugues Capet 
in L'Art de verifier les Dales, i. 56G. 

A single anecdote may suffice to show the little authority 
which Hugues possessed over his vassals. ' Who has made 
you count ?' was the inquiry which he directed a herald to 
put to Aldebert de Perigueux, who had assumed the title 
of Count of Poictiers and of Tours. ' And who has made 
you king V was the only reply which Aldebert vouchsafed 
to return by the same messenger. As a supposed atone- 
ment for the illegitimacy of his accession, Hugues himself 
never wore the crown. Some have stated that, by abstaining 
from this bauble of royalty, he hoped to obtain the addition 
of one generation to those which had been prophesied to 
him. Both the dates of his usurpation and of his death 
are uncertain, but the former is usually fixed in a.d. 987 ; 
the latter a.d. 996. Thirteen kings (fourteen if we include 
John, who lived but eight days, and was never crowned) 
succeeded from his family : and it was not until 1328, that 
Philip VI. of Valois transferred the sceptre to his own most 
detestable race. 

The family of Lorraine, which had been excluded by 
Hugues Capet when he put aside the right of Charles 
Duke of Lorraine, uncle of Louis V., proudly boasted of 
their Carlovingian origin; and the party name Huguenot, 
which arose during the wars of the League, has sometimes 
been attributed to the attachment manifested by the re- 
formed to the reigning king, the representative of Hugues 
Capet, in preference to the Guises, who were derived from 
Charlemagne. On the accession of the line of Bourbon, 
the name was either adopted by them or given to them ; and 
all the processes in the trial of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
were directed against Louis Capet. 

CAPERS, the young flower-buds of Cappurii tpinosa. 
[Cappakidace.*.] 

CA'PIAS. This term denotes in law certain writs so 
called from the occurrence of the word (capias) in the an- 
tient Latin forms : — 

1. Capias ad respondendum. This is a judicial writ by 
which all personal actions (that is, such as do not relate 
to land or real property) are commenced in the superior 
courts of common law against any person wnom it is in- 
tended to arrest or hold to bail, and who is not already in 
custody. 

Since the passing of the Uniformity of Process Act 
(2 Will. IV. c. 39), the force of the writ of capias ad re- 
spondendum therein prescribed is the same in all the courts ; 
and it is also the actual commencement of the action. In 
form it is a command from the king to the sheriff, to take 
the defendant if he shall be found in his bailiwick, and 
him safely keep until he shall have given bail, or made a 
deposit according to law in a specified action at the suit of 
the plaintiff, or until the defendant shall by other lawful 
means be discharged from custody. The sheriff is also re- 
quired to deliver a copy of the writ to the defendant ; and 
the defendant is enjoined to take notice that within eight 
days after the execution of it he must cause special bail to 
be put in for him in the court from which the writ is issued. 
The sheriff is also commanded to make his return to the 
writ immediately after he has executed it, staling the day 
of such execution ; or if not executed within four calendar 
months from the date, then that he also return it, or sooner, 
if lawfully required to do so. It is witnessed in the name 
of the chief judge of the court from which it issues, and is 
dated on the day it issues. 

2. Capias ad satisfaciendum, usually called a ca so. 
This is a writ of execution to imprison the person of the 
defendant after judgment has been obtained against him, 
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until he make satisfaction to hi* creditor. It commands the 
sheriff to take the defendant, and him safely keep, so that 
ne may have his body in court on the return of the writ to 
satisfy the plaintiff. This writ must strictly pursue the 
judgment upon which it is founded ; that is, in a judgment 
against two persons, the ca sa cannot issue against one 
only, unless the other bo dead ; nor can it be sued out for a 
forcer sum than has been recovered against the defendant. 

Formerly it was the practice to teste (that is, date it) in 
Term time, but now it may be tested on the day on which 
it is issued (3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 67, s. 2). It may also by 
that act be made returnable immediately after the execu- 
tion, instead of waiting until the ensuing Term, which was 
often productive of great loss and delay ; nor is it now 
necessary that any certain number of days should elapse 
between the teste and the return. Where the sheriff can 
do so, he ought regularly to return, by indorsement on the 
back of the writ, the manner in which he has executed it ; 
for instance, that he has either taken the defendant and 
has his body ready, or that the defendant is so ill thatAe 
cannot be moved, or that he is not to be found in his baili- 
wick ; in which latter case another capias, called a testatum 
capias, may issue into another county ; but it is not usual 
in practice for the sheriff to return the writ unless called 
upon to do so by a rule of court. The writs, when returned, 
are filed with the custos brevium, and a sheriff is answer- 
able in damages to the plaintiff for making a false return. 

Every writ of ca sa should be indorsed with the party's 
addition and residence, or such other description us the 
plaintiff may be enabled to give, together with the amount 
of the debt which the sheriff is to levy : the plaintiff at his 
peril indorses more. 

The mode of executing this writ is generally the same as 
in the case of a writ of capias ad respondendum. 

The effect of taking a party in execution upon a ca sa is, 
that it operates at once as a satisfaction of the debt, and no 
other wnt of execution can be sued out upon the same judg- 
ment against the defendant's goods or lands, unless he die 
in confinement or escape from custody. 

3. Capias ad satisfaciendum to fix the bail.— Where 
bail have been given in the original action, they stipulate 
in this triple alternative, that the defendant should, if con- 
demned in the suit, satisfy the plaintiff his debt and costs ; 
or that he should surrender himself a prisoner, or that they 
should pay the debt for him. [Bail.] Where therefore the 
defendant is at large after the judgment, and the bail are 
responsible, it is often of importance to fix them with the 
debt ; for this purpose a ca sa must first be sued out against 
the principal, upon which the sheriff must return that he it 
not to be found, for the bail are not bound to render their 
principal until they know by the plaintiff's suing out this 
writ, that he means to proceed against the person of the de- 
fendant and not against his goods [Execution] ; and for 
the purpose of affording the bail this information, the writ 
must lie in the sheriff s office four clear days before the re- 
turn, and be entered in a book kept for that purpose. It 
must be directed to the sheriff of the county where the 
action was tried. The sheriff returns that the defendant is 
not to be found as a matter of course, without even at- 
tempting to take him (except where he is actually in his 
custody) as the ea sa is merely intended as a notice to the 
boil of the plaintiff s intention to proceed against them ; and 
if they do not render their principal in time, the plaintiff 
may proceed for the debt against the bail. 

4. Capias utlagatum is a writ that lies against a person 
who has been outlawed in any action. It is either general 
or special ; the former against the person only, the latter 
ajrainst the person, lands, and goods. (Stat. 2 W. IV., c. 39, 
s. 5) [Outlawkit.] 

i. Capias jro fine, the name of an antient writ now ob- 
solete, by which the defendant who had judgment given 
tigainst him might in some cases be arrested for his wilful 
delay of justice umil he paid a fine to the king for the same. 

6. Capias in withernam was a writ, now obsolete, which 
lay where a distress taken was driven out of the county, so 
that the sheriff of that county could not deliver them to the 
party applying to hare them replevied. [Distress, Rx- 
n.ttm.'] -». .. 

iTidds P'<tctios; Index, tit. Capias; Archbold* Prac- 
tice by Chltty* 
CAPILA. fS axkhta.1 

CAPILLARY ATTRACTION and REPULSION. 
These name* have been given to the properties of matter 



which cause the ascent on descent above or below the level 

of the surrounding fluid which takes place when a tube of 
very small diameter (like a hair, capillus) is dipped into 
water, mercury, &c. This phenomenon, which excited 
early remark from its peculiarity and apparent exception to 
all the laws which regulate the equilibrium of fluids, has 
given its name to what is rapidly becoming an extensive 
and well connected theory of the action of the parts of solids 
and fluids upon each other. We shall however in this 
article confine ourselves to the description of phenomena 
which are strictly capillary, in the original sense of the 
word, referring to Molecular Attraction for an account 
of the general theory which explains these phenomena as 
particular cases of a more extensive class. Our reasons are, 
1. The improper use of language which exists in compre- 
hending so extensive a range of phenomena as are contained 
in the theory in question, under a term which is derived 
from a very limited and special class of experiments : 2. Our 
general plan of confining articles on questions of physics 
to the leading points connected with the name at the head 
of the article : 3. The consideration that the whole of this 
theory is in a state of such apparent progression that a 
very short time may materially increase its extent. 

That solid substances, either directly or by means of 
some interposed agent [Attraction], attract each other, or 
endeavour to produce motion in each other, has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated both by celestial and terrestrial pheno- 
mena. That the parts of solids exercise force on each other 
is evident from the force which is required to separate them. 
[Cohesion.] That the parts of liquids exercise a feeble 
action of the same kind is also sufficiently obvious. And 
the common property of most fluids with respect to solids, 
namely, that the former wet the latter, is proof of a similar 
connection between solids and fluids. If gloss be dipped 
into water and then drawn out, a portion of the fluid is drawn 
out with it, some of which hangs from the bottom of the 
glass. Here is sufficient proof of a force which overcomes 
the weight of the fluid ; whatever may be its cause or mode 
of action, there is an attraction of the particles of the water 
to those of the glass ; but the every-day character of the 
phenomenon did not excite much attention until the appear- 
ance of the same kind of effect in a peculiar form, namely, 
that of capillary attraction, made the experiment a philoso- 
phical one. 




The preceding diagram represents the appearance (in 
section) of a fluid into which a tube of very small diameter 
is plunged enlarged for the take of distinctness. The fluid 
either rises or sink* in the tube above or below the level of 
the exterior ; and at the same time is slightly curved at what 
would be, were it not for this curvature, the exterior level 
immediately adjoining the tube. It is also to be observed t hut 
in cases where the fluid stands higher within the tube than 
without, its upper surface is always concave ; but that when 
the fluid is lower within the tube, it is convex : both appear- 
ances are represented in the diagrams. When the solid is 
one which can be wetted by the fluid, the elevation and con- 
cavity are observed; but when the solid appear* to repel the 
fluid, the depression and convexity are observed. Gluts and 
water furnish un instance of the first; glass and meicury of 
the second. Thus the bulbous appearance of the top of the 
mercury in a barometer is a phenomenon of the kind repre- 
sented in the second diagram [Bahomiteb]. The different 
appearances presented by water and mercury with ie»|>ect to 
glass may be thus stated. A drop of water upon a level piece 
of glass becomes hemispherical or nearly so, and adheres: a 
very small drop of mercury retain* its spherical form, and 
roll* easily. It is not true that the glass actually repels the 
meicury ; M. Gay-Lussac found that a disc of ({lacs of 120 
millimetres (4 inches 7 tenths) in diameter required a se- 
parating force of from ISO to 300 grammes (• pound avoir- 
dupois it 4S3i grammes) to detaeb it from the surface of 
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a bath of mercury. The inference is that the attraction of 
the particle* of mercury upon mercury it stronger than that 
of the particles of glass upon mercury, but that the action 
of glass upon water is stronger than that of water upon 
water. 

The laws according to which the fluid rises or falls hare 
been experimentally determined, and are also found to be 
deductions from the theory which has been proposed for 
their explanation. They are as follows :— 1 . The action of the 
fluid or solid, of what kind soever it may be, is sensible for 
a very small extent only : thus a tube of dry glass, and the 
same tube previously wetted throughout its whole interior 
with the fluid to be examined, cause different amounts of 
elevation. In the first case, when the equilibrium is esta- 
blished, the particles in immediate connection with the top 
of the concavity are of glass : in the second case they are of 
water, and we are in fact immersing a small tube of teattr 
into water, the glass being merely an outer case, on which 
the water is deposited. The action of the glass appears not to 
extend the depth of the thin film of water which comes into 
immediate contact with the water from the vessel. And it is 
found that whatever the substance may be which serves as 
a case for the film, the elevation is the same. 2. When 
cylindrical tubes of different diameters are compared, the 
elevation is inversely proportional to the diameter : namely, 
that in a glass tube of yj, of an inch in diameter water stands 
twice as high as in one of J, of an inch ; and so on. Ac- 
cording to the experiments of M. Gay-Lussac, a wet tube 
of one millimetre in diameter causes an elevation of 2979 
millimetres of water ; and a tube of glass of two millimetres 
in diameter causes a depression in mercury of 4*S8 milli- 
metres. 3. Whatever the form of the tube may be, the ele- 
vation or depression is found to depend only upon the dia- 
meter at the upper part of the elevation, in this manner, for 
instance : if a small conical tube widening downwards be 
dipped into a fluid which is found to rise in it to an elevation 
at which the tube has a diameter of xU of an inch, then if a 
cylindrical tube of jjj of an inch were immersed in the same 
fluid, the water would rise to the same height as in the 
conical tube. 4. If the tube be double (one tube within 
another) the fluid rises to the same height in the interval 
between the two tubes, as it would do in a tube with that 
interval for its radius. - 6. Between two parallel plates im- 
mersed at a very small interval the fluid rises as high as in 
a tube with that interval for its radius. 7. Between two 
plates vertically placed, but inclined at a very small angle 
(like a double screen nearly closed) the fluid rises higher 
and higher as we proceed towards the upright line of junc- 
tion : and the curve of the upper surface of the fluid is an 
hyperbola. Assuming the principle rendered probable in 
(1), namely the extreme small new of the extent to which 
molecular forces act sensibly, all the remaining facts are de- 
ductions from theory as well as results of experiment. 

We shall not give a table of the results obtained by dif- 
ferent experiments, because they vary considerably as to 
amount, though in the results of the same observer, the fact 
marked (2) in the preceding list generally appears very 
near the truth. The discrepancy possibly arises from the 
various degrees of internal moisture in the tubes. Experi- 
ments have been made from the time of Newton, but it is 
only since the application of the molecular theory by Laplace 
that it seem* to have been always admitted and acted upon, 
that the internal coating of the tube immediately adjacent 
to the fluid is the cause of the phenomenon. The results of 
various observers upon glass and water give elevations of 
from two to five inches in a tube of one-hundredth of an 
inch ; the result of M. Gay-Lussac (who always observed 
with moistened tubes, and found all his experiments agree 
very nearly with each other) gives an elevation of 4*62 
inches for the same diameter. The elevations of fluids vary 
also with the temperature, the former diminishing as the 
latter increases. 

• We shall conclude this article with considerations which 
may give readers who cannot study the mathematical theory 
a notion of the manner in which the phenomena may be 
supposed to arise, referring to Molecular Attraction for 
tome account of the different modifications which the theory 
has undergone. But as it roust add materially to the in- 
terest which attaches to any theoretical description, to know 
how far the results coincide with experiment, we shall cite 
the following from a very complete account of the progress 
of investigation on this subject, the ' Report on the Theory 
of Capillary Attraction,' by Professor Cballis, Rep, Brit. 



An. for 1831, p. 953- Vrem observation t of the elevation 
of water, alcohol, and oil of turpentine, in tubes of white 
glass, the forces necessary to elevate a disc of the same sub- 
stance US' 366 millimetre* in diameter were theoretically 
deduced, and found to be 89 • 69, 3 1 • J 4 , and 34 ■ 36 gramme* 
for the three fluid*. Experiment determined toe cam* 
foreestobe Sf'40,31'08, and 34-10 gramme*. 




The tube being immersed in the fluid, of which the natural 
level is A B, let us consider a small canal of fluid CPEPB. 
The glass immediately above G exercises an uncompensated 
attraction on the fluid ; but at any point X between C and 
D, the action of the glass is equal upwards and downwards, 
so that there is no further disturbance till we come tg D, 
where the side of the canal cease* to be of glass, and be- 
comes of fluid. There is then at D the difference of the 
actions of the glass and fluid, doumteurdt, if the action pf 
fluid on fluid be the stronger; ttpvordt, if that of glass on 
fluid be the stronger. We suppose the actions to extend to 
very small distances only. But the counterpoising column 
B F is in its natural state. If then twice the action of the 
glass on the fluid (namely those exerted at C and D) ex- 
ceeds that of the fluid on the fluid at D, a part of the weight 
of the column CD is counterbalanced by the excess of 
upward pressure, and this column, so relieved, cannot coun- 
terbalance the weight of B P, unless its length is so in- 
creased that the excess of length may counterpoise the 
upward pressure. The fluid immediately adjoining the 
side will therefore rise, and the same all round the interior 
of the tube. But so long as the cohesive quality of the 
fluid exists, the fluid still more in the interior of the tubs 
will also rise, and this will continue until the whole body of 
fluid raised is a counterpoise to the inequality of the actions. 
Similarly, if the action pf the fluid at D exceed those of the 
glass at C and D, there will be a downward pressure equi- 
valent to an increase of weight in the column C D. That 
column therefore will fall, and with it the columns still 
more in the interior. This explanation, though exceedingly 
imperfect, will serve to give the first notion on the subject : 
ana the following experiment tends to confirm it. If the 
tube be filled with fluid, and then held vertically with 'he 
lower opening stopped by the finger, which is then gently 
removed, some of the fluid will drop out, but a column will 
remain suspended in the tube, ended by a hanging drop 
from the lower extremity. And it is always found that the 
length of this column is considerably greater than the ele- 
vation when the tube is immersed in the fluid : in fact, the 
action of the fluid below D on the right is now removed, or 
a pressure downwards is removed, consequently a longer 
column is required to counterbalance the action; of the 
glass at C and D. 

In consequence of the minuteness of the tubes which are 
required to produce sensible effects, very few can actually 
make experiments on this subject for their own instruction. 
But a lump of white sugar or a fine sponge, either of which 
is a collection of minute tubes, heid wtth the lower end 
slightly immersed, will immediately cause an ascent of the 
fluid. 

The elevation of the fluid being always accompanied by 
convexity, and the depression by concavity, * use of words 
prevails in philosophical treatises which it excessively em- 
barrassing to the learner. It is said the concavity came* 
the elevation, and the. convexity tne depression. It U true, 
that when two phenomena always appear together, and 
one being given the other may be found, either may be 
treated mathematically as the cause of the other, ©ut this 
doctrine of mathematical cause* [ATTHACTJoif] •# incon- 
venient to all but mathematicians, when, as in the preeent 
case, there is a physical agent of a different kind certainly 
present With a warning, however, as to the use of the 
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word eauu thus introduced, the inconvenience may be 
diminished or altogether destroyed. 

CAPILLARY VESSELS, so called from their hair-like 
minuteness. The blood-vessels of the body consist of ar- 
teries and veins, the arteries carrying blood from the heart, 
and the veins returning it to the heart. It has been shown 
[Artkry] that the arterial system is arborescent, that is, 
that the branches which spring from the aorta successively 
increase in number and diminish in size as they proceed 
from the heart towards their ultimate terminations in the 
system. These ultimate terminations of the arteries, to- 
gether with the first origins of the veins, constitute a pecu- 
liar system of vessels termed the capillary system. These 
capillary vessels are too minute to be detected by the naked 
eye : but in the transparent parts of the body of a living 
animal, when brought under the field of the microscope, they 
become perfectly visible, as in the Web of the frog's foot 
and the mesentery of the rabbit. The greater number of 
the arteries and veins are then seen to be directly continuous 
with each other, no substance intervening between the two 
orders of vessels. No words can describe the beauty of the 
sight presented by the flow of the vital fluid through these 
minute tubes. Myriads of vessels not visible to the naked 
eye instantly come into view. In 0110 case the direction of 
a minute artery being suddenly altered it is reflected on 
itself, and thus becomes an incipient vein ; in other cases 
minute branches are sent off from an artery into a parallel 
vein ; and in a third case several minute arterial ramifica- 
tions are continuous with a single vein. The venous capil- 
laries are generally larger and more numerous than the 
arterial, and they communicate more freely with each other. 

The minute oapiliary vessels are totally distinct both in 
structure and office from the large trunks from which they 
spring. All the tunics of the capillary arteries diminish in 
thickness and strength as the tubes lessen in size, but 
more especially the middle or fibrous coat [Artery], * but 
this coat may still be distinguished by its colour in the 
transverse section of any artery whose internal diameter is 
not less than the tenth of a line ; but it entirely disappears 
in vessels too small and too remote to receive the wave of 
blood in a manifest jet. But while the membranous tunics 
diminish, the nervous filaments distributed to them increase. 
The smaller and thinner the capillary the greater the pro- 
portionate, quantity of its nervous matter; and this is most 
manifest in organ* of the greatest irritability. The coats 
of the capillaries successively becoming thinner and thinner 
at length disappear altogether, and the vessels ultimately 
terminate in membranelesa canals formed in the substance 
of the tissues.' 

Of the capillary arteries which it ha* been stated termi- 
nate by direct communication with the capillary veins, 
' some are large enough to admit of three or four of the red 
particles of the blood [Blood] abreast; the diameter of 
others is sufficient to admit only of one ; while others are 
so small that they ean transmit nothing but the serum of 
the blood. As long as the capillary is of sufficient magni- 
tude to receive' three or four particles abreast, it is evident 
that it possesses regular panetes ; but by far the greater 
number before they communicate with veins lose altogether 
their membranous ooats. There are no visible openings Or 
pores in the sides Or ends of the Capillaries by means of 
which the blood can be estravasated preparatory to its 
being imbibed by the veins. There is nowhere apparent a 
sudden passage of the arterial into the venous stream, no 
abrupt boundary between the division of the two systems. 
The arterial streamlet winds through long routes, and de- 
scribes numerous turns before it assumes the nature and 
takes the direction of a venous streamlet. The ultimate 
capillary rarely passes from a large arterial into a large ve- 
nous branch.' 

All the great organic functions of the living body are 
performed mainly by the capillary arteries. Their action is 
essential to secretion, nutrition, calorification, and every 
other process which is indispensable to the support of life. 
Accordingly it is found by direct experiment that these 
vessels possess an active contractile power altogether inde- 
pendent of the impulse derived from the heart. Under tho 
ordAary condition of tho circulation, the blood indeed flows 
through these capillary vessels by the force communicated 
to the circulating fluid by tho contraction of the heart ; but 
the evidence is indubitable that stimulants of various kindB 
applied directly to tho capillary arteries, without in the least 



affecting the heart's action, are capable of modifying to a 
vast extent the action of the capillaries : sometimes, for ex 

ample, causing them to contract and at other times to dilate; 
sometimes quickening the flow of the blood through them ; 
at other times retarding it, and frequently altogether arrest- 
ing its progress. It is manifest that this contractile power 
of the eapillaries must bo a vital endowment, for no such 
property is possessed by any substance destiiuie , tf life; and 
there is satisfactory evidence that it is communicated, regu- 
lated, and controlled by the organic nerves, which it has 
been stated increase as ine size 01 me vessels and the thick- 
ness of their membranous coats diminish. ' The powerful 
influence of these nerves upon the capillary vessels is placed 
beyond doubt or controversy by the obvious local change* 
produced in the capillary circulation by sudden and even 
by mental impressions; by the flush of the cheek and the 
sparkle of the eye at a thought conceived or a sound heard : 
changes which can be effected, as far as we have any know- 
ledge, by no medium excepting that of the nerves.' 

Of the real nature of the phenomena which take place in 
the capillary vessels we are wholly ignorant ; but it is pro- 
bable that they consist of the conjoint operation of mo- 
chanical, chemical, and vital actions, the combined influ- 
ence of which on the constitution of the blood, the pabulum 
of life, in the primary and essential functions of life, is thus 
stated by the author of the * Philosophy of Health :'— 

' Exerting upon each other a vital force of repulsion, 
under a vital inlluence derived from the organie nerves, 
urged by the vital contraction of tho heart, the particles of 
the blood reach the extreme capillaries. Most of these ca- 
pillaries terminate in canals, which they work out for them- 
selves in the substance of the tissues. The tissues are en- 
dowed with a vital attractive force, which they exert upon 
the blood — an elective as well as an attractive fore* ; for in 
every part of the body, in the brain, the heart, the lung, the 
muscle, the membrane, the bone, each tissue attracts only 
those constituents of which it is itself composed. Thus the 
common current, rich in all the proximate constituents of tho 
tissues, Hows out to each. As the current approaches the tis- 
sue the particles appropriate to the tissue feel its attractive 
force, obey it, quit the stream, mingle with the substance of 
the tissue, become identified with it, and are changed into its 
own true and proper nature. Meantime the particles which are 
not apprupriate to that particular tissue, not being attracted 
by it, do not quit the current, but, passing on, are borne by 
other capillaries to other tissues to which they are appro- 
priate, and by which they are apprehended and assimilated. 
When it has given to the tissues the constituents with which 
it abounded, and received from them particle* no longer 
useful, and which would become noxious, tho blood flows 
into the veins to be returned by the pulmonic heart to the 
lung, where, parting with the useless and noxious matter it 
has accumulated, and replenished with new proximate prin- 
ciples, it returns to the systemic heart, by which it is again 
sent buck to the tissues. 

' Particles of blood are seen to quit the current and mingle 
with tho tissues ; particles are seen to quit the tissues and 
mingle with the current. But all that we can see with the 
best aid we can get does but bring us to the confines of the 
grand operations that go on, of which wo are altogether ig- 
norant Arterial blood is convoyed by tho arteries to the 
capillaries ; but before it has passed from undar the influence 
of the capillaries, it has ceased to be arterial blood. Arte- 
rial blood is conveyed by the carotid artery to the brain ; 
but the cerebral capillaries do not deposit blood, but brain. 
Arterial blood is conveyed by its nutrient arteries to the 
bone ; but the osseous capillaries do not deposit blood, but 
bone. Arterial blood is conveyed by the muscular arteries 
to muscle ; but the muscular capillaries do not deposit 
blood, but muscle. The blood conveyed by the capillaries 
of brain, bone, muscle, is the same ; all comes alike from 
the systemic heart, and is alike conveyed to all tissue* ; yet 
in the one it becomeB brain, in the other bone, and in the 
third muscle. Out of one and the same fluid these living 
chemists manufacture cuticle, and membrane, and muscle, 
and brain, and bone; the tears, the wax, the fat, the saliva, 
the gastric juice, the milk, the bile, all the fluids and all thO 
solids of the body. 

' And they du still mure, for they are architects as well 
as chemists ; after they have manufactured the tissue they 
construct the organ. The capillaries of the eye not only 
form its different membranes and humours, but arrange 
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them in such a manner as to constitute the optical instru- 
ment ; and the capillaries of the brain not only form cere- 
bral matter, but build it up into the instrument of sensation, 
thought, and motion.' (See Dr. Craigie's General Ana- 
tomy; Grainger* Elements of General Anatomy; Dr. 
Soutliwood Smith s Philosophy of Health.) 

CAPITAL. In the article Accumulation we have 
shown the manner in which savings become capital, — or 
accumulations capable of producing profit. The surplus of 
production which remains, either in the shape of national or 
individual wealth, after a portion of what is produced has 
been consumed, is capital ; and this capital, conjoined with 
new labour, produces a further surplus or profit The capi- 
tal of an industrious nation, having its industry developed 
under wise institutions, is thus constantly increasing. It 
* will not be convenient, in this place, to enter into any mi- 
nute details having reference to the various forms in which 
capital is accumulated, or to show its operations in the crea- 
tion of profit in conjunction with labour. As far as such 
large subjects, which involve minute illustrations, can be 
properly treated in a Cyclopaedia, they are noticed under the 
heads of Interest, Profit, Rent. 
CAPITAL. fCoLUMN.] 

CAPITAN ATA, a province of the kingdom of Naples 
corresponding to the antient Daunia or original Apulia, for 
the Apulia of the Romans was more extended, and included 
also Peucetia the present Terra di Bari. [Apulia.] The 
word Capitanata is a corruption of Catapanata, a word de- 
rived from catapan, the name given to the Greek or Byzan- 
tine governor of this province under the eastern emperors. 
The province is also vulgarly called Puglia Piana, to distin- 
guish it from Puglia Pietrosa or Terra di Bari and Otranto. 
' Capitanata is bounded N.E. by the Adriatic, N.W. by the 
Sannio (formerly Contado di Molise), from which it is divided 
first by the upper course of the Fortore, and lower down by 
the small river Saccione, half way between the Fortore and 
the Biferno. Until of late years the limits of Capitanata 
extended beyond the Biferno to the boundaries of Abruzzo 
Citra near the mouth of the Trigno ; but, by the new limi- 
tation of the provinces, the maritime district of Termoli, on 
the left bank of the Biferno, and that of Ururi on the right 
bank of it, have been added to the Sannio. To the S.W. 
Capitanata is bounded by Principato Ultra, from which it 
is divided by the central Ajpennine ridge, and to the S.B. 
by Basilicata and Terra di Bari, being divided from both by 
the course of the Ofanto. The length of the province from 
the mouth of the Saccione to that of the Ofanto is 80 miles, 
and its breadth from the pass of Bovino to Manfredonia is 
about 50 miles. The greater part of Capitanata consists of 
a wide plain sloping gently from the foot of the Apennines 
to the Adriatic. In the IS. part of the province the insu- 
lated group of Mount Gargano projects eastwards into the 
sea, forming a peninsula, which from its shape and position 
has been called the Spur of Italy. To the N.W. the districts 
of Torre Maggiore, Lucera, and Vulturara. lie among offsets 
of the Apennine ridge. To the W. the towns of Troja and 
Bovino, and to the S. that of Ascoli rise at the foot of the 
rid<;e itself. [Ascoli di Satri ano.] All the rest is a vast 
monotonous plain, without trees, with hardly any villages or 
houses, and with only the town of Poggia in the middle of 
it, and the small town of Cerignola, 2$ miles S.E. of Foggia, 
near the Ofanto. This plain is known by the name of 
Tavoliere di Puglia. The chief rivers are, the Fortore, 
which enters the sea near Lake Lesina ; the Celone and 
Candelaro, which are formed of several branches rising in 
the Apennines and in the offset which fills up the peninsula 
of Gargano, these two rivers afterwards uniting in one stream 
under the name of Candelaro, which enters the Lago Salso 
. a little S. of the town of Manfredonia ; and the Cervaro and 
Carapella which unite near the sea a few miles N. of Lake 
Salpi. The Ofanto (the Roman Aufidus) is the largest 
river of the province. It rises in the central Apennines 
about twenty-five miles N.E. of Salerno, on the opposite 
coast, and enters the sea after a rapid course of about sixty 
miles. 

The surface of Capitanata is 2359 square miles, forming 
2,387,780 moggia (the moggia is somewhat less than the 
English acre), divided among 42,000 proprietors (many of 
them only house proprietors), out of 273,000 inhabitants. The 
number of proprietors has been decreasing during the last 
ten years; in 1824 tbey were 57,500. About one-sixth of 
the surface, among the hilly regions of Gargano and the 



Apennines, is covered with forests and plantations of tree*. 
The great plain of the Tavoliere occupies 1,120,000 moggia, 
or nearly one half of the surface of the province. Two-third* 
of this plain are left for pasture and have no resident popu- 
lation, and the other third is cultivated, excepting 58,000 
moggia of it. which arc covered with marshes. The his- 
tory of the Tavolie-e is interesting. Daunia, previous to 
the Roman invasion, was well inhabited, and had many 
towns. In the second Punic war the devastation of the 
country was commenced. The wars of Sulla and ibe servile 
war of Spartacus completed the desolation. The towns aud 
villages of the plain being destroyed, the inhabitants became 
wanderers and shepherds. The course of the rivers and 
the drains being neglected, pestilential marshes were formed 
near the sea coast, while the inland plain, deprived of irriga- 
tion, was burnt up by the summer heats. In winter, how- 
ever, it afforded a natural and abundant pasture. The 
mountaineers of Samnium and Abruzzo, whose countries 
had also suffered their share of Roman devastation, being 
mostly reduced to the condition of shepherds, began to lead 
their (locks in winter into the plains of Apulia, which were 
abandoned, and returned to the mountains for the summer. 
This was the origin of the ' pastorizia errante," or the system 
fit migratory pasturing, which has continued ever since. 
The Romans established a vectigal or gabella upon the 
flocks and cattle which were led to pasture in the plain, 
and intrusted its management to Publicani called ' Alabar- 
chi,' who numbered the heads of cattle or sheep, and col- 
lected the tax. (See Ducange's Glossarium, art. ' Alabar- 
chi.*) Under the emperors the complaints of the extortions 
of the Publicani became so loud that Nero proposed to the 
senate the abolition of the vectigal, which however was not 
effected. Things continued in the same state for centuries 
after the fall of the empire. The towns of Salapia, Argy- 
rippa, Anxanum, Herdonia, &c., had disappeared. Sipon- 
tum still survived in a state of decay until (he Norman 
Manfred removed its inhabitants to the new town of Man- 
fredonia. Under the Normans the Tavoliere was made a 
fiscal or royal property, and parts of it were let to ' locati ' 
or tenants. Charles of Durazzo drove away the tenants. 
Alfonso of Aragon, by letters-patent, dated from Tibur 1st 
of August, 1447, organized anew the gabella on. the sheep 
and cattle, by which the proprietors of flocks in the moun- 
tains of Samnium and Abruzzi were obliged to take them 
into the plain of Puglia for the winter, and to pay a tax at 
so much per head. 

In 1661 this obligatory migration was commuted into a 
voluntary one, by which every proprietor of flocks obtained 
the quantity of ground that he wanted for pasture, by 
paying to the treasury 132 ducats a year for every 1 000 
sheep. Other parts of the plain were let for cultivation. 
Under King Joseph Bonaparte, in 1806, all the temporary 
tenants of the Tavoliere were obliged to become enfiteuti, 
or perpetual tenants, and to purchase their lease, under 
which regulation 1,800,000 ducats were paid at once into 
the treasury. In 1817, after the restoration, a second fee to 
the same amount was exacted, and the annual charge was 
also raised ; at the same time the peace lowered the price 
of agricultural produce. A hail-storm in 1822 and cold 
winters completed the distress of the tenants. Some relief 
has been afforded to' them since by the government re- 
mitting part of the arrears, and granting delay for the rest. 
There are 2500 enfiteuti or perpetual tenants in the Ta- 
voliere ; the annual charge on the pasture-land is 346,^00 
ducats ; that on land in cultivation is about 500,000. The 
monti frumentarii, which exist here as in other parts of 
Italy [Brescia], and which lend corn for seed or consump- 
tion to poor cultivators at a small interest, have increased. 
The breed of sheep has been improved by the cross of me- 
rinos, and the wool, which was once very coarse is now dou- 
bled in value, being 80 ducats the cantaro aoout 200 lbs. 
English). lu 1834 the quantity of wool proauced was about 
80,000 rubbi. The breed of horses has also been impro* i d ; 
and winnowing and threshing roacnines nave been intro- 
duced. Notwithstanding the dryness of the soil and the 
little manure used by the cultivators, wheat thrives very 
well on it. Capitanata exported, in 1833, through the ports 
of Manfredonia and Barletta, 269,907 cantara of wheat, Wts4 
of barley, 6159 oats, 1568 Indian corn, 6281 beans, and 
about 200 of peas. From the Gargano, which is the be>t 
cultivated district in the province, oil, lemons, oranges, ca- 
roabs, capers, and terebinth gum are exported to the annual 
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ralue of 78,000 duetto a year. Large eeU from the lakes 
of Varano and Lesina, in the same dittrict, are exported 
chiefly to Naples, to the amount of 1 6,000 ducats. Cheese, 
cattle, and ponies form the other articles of exportation. 
The manufactures are very few ; consisting of some linens 
made at Cerignola, coarse hats, leather, common soap, &c. 
Capitauata owns only 24 vessels, 12 of which are merely 
coasting boats. Manfredonia is the only harbour in the 
province, but there is not depth of water for large vessels. 
The town is well built, has a castle, several churches, an 
archbishop's see, and 0000 inhabitants. Near Manfredonia 
are salt-works of marine salt. The Sipontine marshes in 
the neighbourhood, which affected the health of the town, 
have been lately drained. The Candelaro, Celone, and 
other rivers, have been embanked to prevent fresh inunda- 
tions. A canal was cut in 1830 for the waters of the Can- 
delaro to the sea. By these means several thousand moggia 
of ground have been recovered. The marsh called Lago 
Salso, between the Candelaro and the Cervaro, is about four 
miles in length and two in breadth. Further E. along the 
coast, and between the mouth of the Carapelle and that of 
the O fan to, is the great marsh called Lago Salpi, 20 square 
miles in extent and only 2 feet in its greatest depth ; it is 
nearly dry in summer, and poisons the air all around. Se- 
veral projects have been formed for drying it up, but none 
have yet been carried into execution. Two miserable vil- 
lages, 8alpi and Casal Triniti, are near its borders. 

Foggia, the capital of Capitanata, is a well built modern 
town of 21,000 inhabitants, the seat of the provincial courts 
of justice, of a commercial court, and the centre of all the 
trade of the province. Around Foggia are plantations of 
olives, vines, and other fruit trees, which form an oasis in the 
midst of a desert. Many of the provincial nobility and 
gentry reside at Foggia. The great road from Naples to 
Barletta, Bart, Sic., passes through Foggia, whence other 
roads branch off to Manfredonia and Mount Gargano, to San 
Severo, and to Lucera. Foggia is 78 miles K.N.E. of 
Naples, and 20 S.W. of Manfredonia. Lucera, 10 miles W. 
of Foggia, is built on a hill, with an old castle of the time 
of Frederick of Suabia, a fine old cathedral, a royal college 
or gymnasium, a bishop's see, and a population of 8000. 
San Severo, at the foot of Mount Gargano, 1 8 miles N.W. 
of Foggia, is a bishop's see, and has 1 0,000 inhabitants. 
Monte Sant' Angelo, built on Mount Gargano, 9 miles 
N.E. of Manfredonia, is in a romantic situation, and con- 
tains the cave and sanctuary of St. Michael. At the back 
of Mount Gargano is the small town of Viesti, on the 
Adriatic coast. In the south part of the province are Bo- 
vino with 3000 inhabitants, Troja, and Ascoli already men- 
tioned. ( Afah di River*, Cvtuiderazioni mile dm Sirilit ; 
Lettera da San Severo, in No. 18 of the Progretto, a Nea- 
politan journal, which gives a good statistical sketch of the 
province.) 

CAPITOL, C APITO'LIUM, MONS CAPITOLJ/NUS, 
a hill. • fortress, and a temple, celebrated in the history of 
antient Rome. The temple and the fortress no longer 

exist; end the hill is railed hv corruption Camnidoplio. It 

rises on the eastern skirts of the inhabited part of modern 
Rome, which it divides from the Forum and the other for- 
saken districts of the antient city. The Capitoline Mount 
is of an oval shape, and about one mile in circumference at 
its base; it is divided from the Quirinal to the N.E. by a 
narrow valley, in which the Forum of Trajan once was, and 
the pillar still is; it has to the E. the Forum of Augustus 
and the Via Sacra, which divides it from the Esquiliue hill ; 
to the S E. the valley of the Forum Romanum, which 
divides it from the Palatine hill ; to the S. the Forum 
Boarium, which divides it from the Aventine hill ; and the 
Tiber to the S.W. It has two summits, one to the N. 
towards the Quirinal. on which the church and Franciscan 
convent of Ara Creli now stand ; and another to the S. to- 
wards the Tiber, on which are the palace and garden of 
Caffarelli. At the S. end was the Tarpeian rock, down 
which state-criminals were hurled. The height of this side 
of the hill is very much reduced, the ground at the foot of 
it having been consideralby raised by rums and rubbish, 
and the rock itself having been sloped down, and houses 
bu.£against it. Still it rises abruptly in one place, to the 
elevation of 80 palmi (65 feet), at the back of the Caffarelli 
gardens, above Piazza Montanara. The height of the Capi- 
tol, taken at the pavement of the church of Ara Cceli, 
which is the highest summit, is 155 feet above the sea, 134 



above the Tiber taken at its medium height, and about 90 
feet above the present surface of the Forum, which how. 
ever is in several places 20 feet higher than its antient 
level. 

This hill is said to have been called Saturnius in the 
ante- Roman times. When the first Romans built their 
town or the Palatine, they chose the opposite bill, which 
was then more abrupt, to build their arx or citadel up. n. 
In their first war with the Sabines. according lo the old 
story, the latter took possession of this strong hold In the 
treachery of a woman called Tarpeia, the daughter of the 
Roman commander. Hence the hill took the name of 
Tarpeius. After the peace Tatius and his Sabines settled 
on the Tarpeian Mount, and Romulus remained on the 
Palatine. Tarquinius the Elder began to build a temple 
to Jupiter on the Tarpeian Mount, the summit of which he 
levelled for the purpose. The building was afterwards con- 
tinued by Tarquinius Superbus, who engaged workmen froiu 
Etruria for the purpose, and employed in it the money re- 
sulting from the plunder of Suessa'Pometia, a city of the 
Volsci, which he had taken and destroyed. Wiahing the 
place to be wholly consecrated to Jupiter, he ordered the 
chapels and votive altars erected by Tatius and others to be 
removed. The augurs consulted the flight of birds to as- 
certain the will of the gods, and all were declared to have 
assented except the god Terminus, who would not stir 
from his place. This was considered as an omen of the 
perpetuity of the new edifice and of the city. In dipping 
some part of the foundations, the workmen were said to 
have found a human head quite fresh, which was mter- 
terpreted to signify that the spot would be the head and 
centre of the Roman power. (Livy, i. 55.) The temple was 
accordingly dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus, from caput, 
' a head.' It has been a subject of dispute whether this 
temple stood on the N. or S. summit of the hill ; it seems 
probable, however, that it stood on the N. side, where the 
church of Ara Cceli new stands. (Nardini, Ficoroni. &c.) 
It is said to have stood in aree, ' in the citadel,' which was 
originally on the S. summit ; but as the entire mount was 
afterwards inclosed by walls and fortified, the word arx was 
used indiscriminately for the whole. - The temple is said to 
have bad its front to the S. towards the Aventine ; had it 
been at the S. extremity, there would have been no access 
to it, except at the back, by the Clivus Capitolinus. This is 
one of the arguments used by Nardini and others. The 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was burnt in the civil war of 
Marius, but Sulla rebuilt it with much greater splendour 
and of the most costly materials. It is said to have been 
200 feet long and 185 wide; it had a peristyle with three 
rows of marble columns in front, and two rows of pillars 
divided the interior into three aisles, at the furthest end of 
which were three eellsa dedicated to Jupi:er. Juno, and 
Minerva. The vault of the temple and the external roof 
were covered with plates of gold. This temple was the 
principal sanctuary of Rome, to which the victorious pene- 
rals and emperors went in triumphal procession to sacrifice 
to the pods. Other temples were raised successively on the 
Capitoline hill, such as that of Juno Moneta, with the mint 
annexed to it ; of Jupiter Fereinus, said to have been built 
by Romulus ; of MarsS> of Venus, of Fortune, and of lids 
and Serapis. The temple of Concord stood on the slo|m 
towards the Forum. A Bibliotheca or Library, the Tahti- 
larium, Athenannn, Curia Kalabra. the Atrium publicum, 
and other public buildings, were also on the Capitol. In 
the intermontium or little valley between the two summits, 
stood the Asylum or pla'-e of refuge, between two planta- 
tions of oak trees. It Is difficult now to form an idea of ihr 
appearance of the pjace and the effect it must have produced. 
It is evident that the sides of the hill were much more abrupt 
and stood higher above the plain below than at present. 
The only access was from the Forum on the S. side bv the 
Clivus Capitolinus and the Clivus juxta Asylum. There 
were also 100 steps to ascend to the Tarpeian r ck. twing 
probably an opening on that side branching out of one of 
the two Clivi. 

The principal buildings of the modern Capitol consist of 
three palaces, the work of Michel Angelo. forming three 
sides of a square, in the middle of which stands the • ques- 
tman statue of Marcus Aurelius. The open side is to the 
N.W. towards the modern city. The paluce facing it. is 
that of the senator of Rome; to the left of it is the palars 
de' Conservator! ; »nd to the right that of the Capitoline 
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MuMura, one of the finest collection of statue* and sculp- 
tures in Italy, t be three palaces and the square between 
occupy the intertnontium, the two summits being occupied 
bv the church of Ara Cceli and the palace and gardens of 
Caffurelli. Two ways lead down by the senatorial palace 
into the Campn Vaccino, or antient Forum. 

CAl'ITtJLA'RlUM, literally 'a book divided into 
chapters,' was the name given to the laws issued by the 
French kings of the first and second races, in the great 
assemblies of the nobles and bishops which formed the 
slates »f the kingdom, for the administration of civil and 
eo.-lesiastical affairs. These laws, being classed under 
heads or chapters, were called capitularies. Childebert, 
Cl'itarius, and Dagobert, and afterwards Charlemagne, 
Louis le Deb.mnaire, Charles the Bald, &c, issued capitu- 
laries. Those of Charlemagne are the most celebrated, 
being more extensive, more enlightened considering the age 
lie lived in. and forming a real code of legislation which 
remained in force long after. Ansegisus, abbot of Fon- 
tenelles, made a collection in books of the capitularies of 
Charlemagne and his sob Louis le Dlbonnaire in the year 
847. Other collections were published subsequently. After 
Charles the Simple, a.d. 922, no more capitularies were 
issued, and no laws or statutes are known to exist of the 
subsequent period till the time of Louis le Gros, a.d. 1100. 
Louis le Gros began to issue charters to the communes or 
ehnrehes, but no general laws or ordinances appear to have 
been enacted, except one by Philippe Augusta in 1190, 
till the time of St Louis, a.d. 1260. who began to issue 
regular ordinances. Balnse published a complete collection 
of all the capitularies issued by the kings of the first and 
second race, with notes. — Capitularia Begum Francorum, 
2 vols, folio. Paris. 16*7. 

CAPITU LATION, a series of articles expressing the con- 
ditions under which a fortress is surrendered to an enemy. 

The agreement by which an army or a large division of 
troops surrenders to a superior force, or engages to evacuate 
the territory which it occupies, when its strength and con- 
dition are yet such as to make itself respected by the enemy, 
is called a Convention. Such was that made at Cintra, or 
rather at Lisbon, between the generals of the French and 
English armies on the departure of the former from Portugal 
in 1808. 

When the provisions and ammunition of a garrison are 
nearly expended, when breaches have been made in the 
ramparts of the fortress, and no chance remains of being 
succoured, the governor of the place is justified in entering 
into an agreement with tho besiegers respecting the terms 
by which he consents to deliver his charge into their hands ; 
and by the rules of war, as well as from the regard due to 
a gallant adversary, he is entitled totlbtain an honourable 
capitulation. It may be observed, that if the governor 
should postpone the proposals to surrender till his provisions 
are entirely exhausted, the besiegers may refuse to grant 
term* to the garrison, which must then surrender at dis- 
cretion. 

When the reign of Napoleon was drawing to an end, 
ami he found himself reduced to the necessity of acting 
on the defensive, the duty of defending the fortresses of 
France was impressed on the commanders by every motive 
which the love of glory and the fear of disgrace can inspire. 
In the Imperial decree concerning them, it is stated that 
ewry commander who shall appear to have defended 
his fortress like a man of honour and a faithful subject, 
shall, along with the officers and soldiers who may have 
distinguished themselves in the defence, be presented on a 
day of general parade, and receive, in presence of the troops, 
pulilio testimonials of the emperor's satisfaction; that no 
time shall be lost in exchanging those who may be made 
prisoners of war ; and that every commander who shall be 
kilel on the breach, or die of his wounds, shall be buried 
with 1 ho same ceremonies as a Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour. On the other hand it is stated, that every 
capitulation made without a vigorous resistance continued 
to the last moment, and without having sustained at least 
on* assault on the rampart of the place, is criminal and 
dishonourable : the commander who so surrenders is made 
responsible for all the consequences of his cowardice or 
treachery ; he is threatened with all the severity of the law ; 
a. i the decree consigns to infamy, and punishes with death, 
nim who yields to the menaces or proposals of the enemy. 
If the resolution to surrender should be at length taken, 



the condition* solicited by the governor should be expressed 

concisely in a few articles, and should be such only as he 
can expect to obtain consistently with the circumstances of 
the case. The governor should however firmly insist upon 
their execution when granted. Ho is not to separate him/ 
self from his garrison, but he tnust share its fate as w«jl 
after as during the siege ; and bo is to stipulate in favour 
of the sick and wounded for as many advantages as he can 
possibly gain. 

It has happened that the governor of a fortress has been 
induced to leave his post by an invitation to a personal con- 
ference with the general of the besieging array, and that 
advantage has been taken of his absence to assault tho 
place in the hope of gaining it during the confusion then 
expected to prevail there. History moreover records in- 
stances in which the besieging troops have entered the 
place and committed disorders even while the commanders 
have been occupied on the breach in drawing up the articles 
of the capitulation. To avoid suoh misfortunes the governor 
of a fortress should on no account go out for the purpose of 
treating with the enemy, but be must employ in that duty 
officers on whose teal and firmness he can rely. 

By the terms of a capitulation the arms and military 
stores in the place are generally given up to the besiegers ; 
the officers and troops of the garrison retaining only their 
private property, and being allowed to march out with the 
honours of war, that is, with drums beating, colours Hying, 
&c. When necessary, a convoy is allowed them for protec- 
tion till they arrive at the place of their destination. 

CAPITULUM, a head of flowers, a particular form of 
inllorescence. Theoretically botanists consider ft an un- 
developed spike, the axis of which becomes a receptacle, 
and the external empty bracts an involucre, The dan- 
delion, and all Composite?, have an inflorescence of this 
nature ; it is vuljfarly looked upon as a flower. 

CAPO DISTRIA, a sea-port town of Istria, on the 
Adriatic Sea. It stands on an egg-shaped island, which is 
connected with the main land by a long causeway. The 
town is about two miles in circumference ; it has some trade, 
and is considered much healthier than most of the place* 
on that coast The export trade is chiefly supplied by the 
I salt-pans in the neighbourhood, and by the vineyards, which 
afford a quantity of good wine. 

CAPO D'ISTRIA, the Count of, born St Corfu in 
1 780, was the son of a physician, and he himself began to 
study medicine at Venice, to which republic Corfu and the 
other Ionian islands then belonged. His father was chief of 
the provisional government of the Ionian islands in 1 79V, 
when the Russians took possession of them. In 1806, when 
the Seven Islands, by the treaty of Tilsit, were placed under 
toe protection of Bonaparte, both Capo d'Istria and his 
father left Corfu and entered the service of Russia. The 
count's first post was an bumble one ; but as he showed a 
talent for diplomacy, be was speedily advanced and attached 
to the Russian embassy at Vienna. In 1812, during Bona- 
parte's expedition to Moscow, Capo d'Istria was charged ' 
with certain diplomatic operations connected with the army 
of the Danube, or, as it is more commonly called, the army 
of Moldavia, under the command of Admiral Tchitchagor, 
which had been engaged against the Turks, and then occu- 
pied the two principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
When (in the summer of 1812) peace was concluded be- 
tween Turkey and Russia, and the latter power was enabled 
to recall the army of Tchitchagof from the Danube to the 
Berezina, Capo d'Istria went with it, and after the finishing 
blew given to the French at the passage of the Berezina, he 
remained at the head-quarters of the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, who formed a high opinion of his abilities and 
address. In 1819 he was sent by Alexander as bU minister 
plenipotentiary to Switzerland, and, before the allied armies 
crossed the Rhine into that country, he drew up a declara- 
tion promising the re-establishment of Helvetian inde- 
pendence and the restitution of all the territory that the 
French had taken from the Swiss. These promises wore 
well kept, and the Count so conducted himself a* to merit 
the esteem of the Swiss. The Constitutional Act, which he 
sanctioned and forwarded, removed many old abus*s and 
invidious distinctions. In September, 1814, Capo dtitria 
toft Switzerland for the Congress of Vienna, where, mainly 
through him, the affairs of the Swiss were happily termi- 
nated. In 1815 be was with the Emperor Alexander at 
Paris, and was bis plenipotentiary in the definitive treaty of 
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peaaa with France. In the mm of *at year ha advocated 
the cause of education, and wrota the eraparor an account of 
the establishment of M. Fellenbtrg at Hofwyl. This letter, 
in tha form of a paraphler, wa* published at Paris in 1816, 
in tha course of which year the Grand Council of Lausanne 
gave therount tba citizenship of the Canton of Vaud. A 
ahort time afterward* ho was recalled to 8t. Petersburg by 
the Emperor Alexander, who appointed him one of his secre- 
taries of slate for foreign affairs, tbe duties of which office 
as divided for soma time with Count Neesalrode. Capo 
d'Istria had a principal share in the diplomatic underminings 
of tha Turkish empire, which took place from 10 io*7, 
whan Russia entered into Mr. Canning's treaty of alliance, 
fin which, with England and Franoa, she was to preserve 
Greece from destruction.) rather with the view of injuring 
and weakening Turkey than from any affection for the 
Greeks. Notwithstanding these circumstances, however, 
Capo d'Istria was allowed to take upon himself the office of 
president of the Greek government, in whieh ha waa regu- 
larly installed early in the year 1888, or a few months after 
the battle of Navarino. 

We oannot go into tha long question of hi* almost con- 
etaqt dissensions with the people whom ha was sent to 
govern. There were evidently faults on both sides— on both 
aides violence, obstinacy, duplicity, and intrigue ( but making 
many allowances for the Greeks, the opinion of moat of 
those who watched his administration in the country waa 
very unfavourable to the Count, who was not merely sus- 
pected of a desire to make himself king or perpetual and 
despotic president of the Greeks, but also to render Greece 
wholly subservient to Russia. Some memorable letter* 
which he wrote to Prince Leopold of Sax* Cobourg (now 
king of the Belgians), to whom the Greek crown had been 
offered in 1829, mainly induced that prince to decline 
accepting it, which ha did definitively on the 21st of May, 
1830. On the 9th of October of the following year, Capo 
d'Istria was assassinated at Napoli di Romania, on the 
threshold of a church, by George, the son, and Constantine, 
the brother, of Pietro Mauromichali, the old bey of Maina, 
whom he had detained for many months in prison without 
trial or even a specific accusation. Some circumstances 
connected with this event, and with the general conduct of 
Capo d'Istria, are given by Thiersch in hie gtat Actutl de 
la Grece, Leipzig, 1833. 

CAPONMEKE, in fortification, is a pasaage protected 
on the right and left by a wall or parapet The terra is 
generally applied to that by wbieh the communications are 
made across the main ditch of a fortress to the outworks 
[Bastioy, G Jig. I], or from tha covered-way to the gorge 
of an advanced work. When a passage exposed on one 
side only is thus protected it ha* the name of a demi- 
caponniqre; 

The protecting parapet is generally of earth, with its 
upper surface descending gradually to the bottom of the 
ditch, in order that the enemy may be completely exposed 
in advancing up to it. and also that tha ditch may be de- 
fended by a graiing fire from thence. A paasage of this 
kind is however exposed to the plunging fire of the enemy 
from the crowning battery H, and from that which should 
correspond to it on the left hand of the front of fortifica- 
tion ; it may therefore be further protected by a parados or 
elevation of earth extending along its centre ; for by this 
the defenders behind both parapet* would be effectually 
eoneealed. 

Sometimes the caponniere is a vaulted gallery of brick- 
work, the sides of which are pierced with loop-holes or 
narrow openings, for the defence of tbe ditch by a Are of 
musketry. In this case a trench is eut on the exterior, 
and parallel to each side of the work, in order to prevent 
the enemy from approaching near enough to annoy tha 
defenders within. 

Palisade caponnieres are formed across tbe ditches of 
field-redoubts when those ditches are incapable of being 
defended from the parapets. If covered with a roof for 
protection against shells or grenades, that roof should be 
kept below the natural ground, in order that it may be con- 
cealed from the view of the enemy at a distance,. 

CAPPApiQ/QlA, a country of Asia Minor, usually 
spoken of in'two divisions— I. Cappadocia the Great, or 
Cappadocia bordering on the Taurus (Strabo), also called 
Cappadocia sitnplv, and 2. Qappadocia bordering on the Pon- 
tus, often called Pontus only. Cappadocia on the Pontus in- 
' N. of the range of mountains antiently 



dudes the country '. 



called tha Paryadre*. Taken in its comprehensive sent* 

the term Cappadocia included nearly the whole of the 
Turkish province of Roum, and a great part of Karaman.a 
It was bounded on the N. by the Pontus Euxinus (Black 
Sea), on the 8. by Tauru*. which divided it from Cilici.i, <>n 
the W. by Paphlagonia, Phrvgia, and Galatia. and on the 
E. by the Euphrate*. Both tha Cappadocian* (KewwaftraO 
on the Pontus and those bordering en the Taurus were 
called 8yrian» (Xvpoi) by the Greek*, and White Syria ua 
(Afwro! Svpoi). to distinguish them from tbe Black St nana 
beyond the Taurus. (Herod, i. T2. v. «S; Strabo, xvi. p. 787, 
a, Casaub.) Cappadocians was tbe name given them by 
the Persians. (Herod, vii. »9.) There is a river Coppadox. 
mentioned by Pliny, rising in some of the mountain-ridyos, 
and flowing along the boundary of Galatia and Cappadocia 
into the Halys : the name is not mentioned l>y Sirabo ; and 
it is probably of comparatively late origin. 8ome writers 
however have derived the name of the country from the 
rivet. 

Our information on this important country ha* net been 
much increased by modern traveller* : we are still indebted 
chieHy to 8trabo, who however, considering that Amasia«n 
the Iris (Yeshil-Ermak) was his birth place (Strab. xii. 
p. 56 1, b.) has not told us more than we might have expected. 
Cappadocia is one of the richest parts of Asia Minor ; it is 
characterised by extensive plains of great fertility. Of tbe 
mountains the principal is the Taurus, which forms in fact 
the southern boundary. Two ether important chains, the 
Anti-Taurus and the Paryadres (Keldtr), run nearly pa- 
rallel from Armenia into the centre of Cappadocia, where 
they form the high ridges of Mount Argssus (Antis-Dagli). 
From the summit of Mount Argsaus 8trabo says (xii. p. 
538), that the few who had ever gone so high had been able 
to see the Black Sea and the Gulf of Scanderoon, an 
assertion which is confuted by the bare inspection of a map. 
Argvus is said to be covered with perpetual snow. Cappa- 
docia the Great generally has little wood ; almost tho only 
timber district is in the neighbourhood of Mount Argajus 
which supplies the rest of the country with fuel. Beyond 
this woody region which surrounds the mountain is a sandy 
plain with a substratum of rock, quite barren and uncul- 
tivated. The part between Mount Arpsaus and Mazara 
(Kesarieh), and indeed most of this district, appears to lm\e 
been the seat of volcanic action (Strait, xii. p. 53s) : u 
abounds in water, chiefly marshes caused by the overflow 
of the river Melas. On the bank* of the Mela* were some 
large stone quarries, which supplied the people of Mazara 
with building materials, but which appear to have been 
sometimes rendered nearly useless by the badness of the 
air, owing to the exhalations from tho river. Ma/aca wa» 
the favourite abode of the kinga of Cappadocia, who appear 
to have selected it for its eentral position, and bocao»e it 
abounded in timber and in stone as well as in Ibdder, which 
waa a great object where so much attention was paid to 
cattle. (Cora p. Xen. Cyrop. ii. 1. 4.) The tribute which 
they paid to the Persian monarch consisted chiefly in hoi -en, 
mules, and sheep. The high table-lands of this countrv 
are admirable pasture land ; and it is probable that in \eiy 
early, as well as in later times, the Cappadocians Au ried mi 
an extensive trade in supplying the neighbouring nations 
with horses and mules. (Etekiel xxvii. 4.) 

The principal towns ef Pontic Cappadocia were on the 
coast. A little E. of the mouth of the Halys was Aniisua 
(Samsun:) farther E. on the river Thermoilon stood The- 
miscyra, whose plains were the fabled abode of the A ma- 
sons : proceeding along the coast we come to Cerasus 
(Ktpaaawr-oc), the modern Kharesoun, where cherry -trees 
grow wild in great abundance on the hills (Tournefort, Belai. 
a'un Voyagtau Levant, ii. p 221): it was from this place 
that Luculhis first brought eherries into lialy en his return 
from the Mithridatie war. The word ' cherry' {ceraius) is 
said to be derived from the name of the pi see. Ju»t upon the 
eastern boundary *f Cappadocia on the Pontus stands Tra> 
pezus (TpantZovvr-os), the modern Trebizound, originally 
a Greek city, a colony from Sinope (Xen. Anab. iv. 8. 2-0, 
where tbe Greek* met with an hospitable reception on their 
retreat after the battle of Cunaxa. Trapezu* and Cerasus 
paid tribute to Sinope. (Xen. Anab. v. 5. 10.) 

The chief towns inland were Amasia, Mazara, Coma n a 
(in Pontus), tho great emporium lor the Armenian mer- 
chants (Strab. xii. p. 559), and Coroana in Cappadocia 
the Great, the modern Bostan, which contained a great 
temple of Bellona. To the W. of Comana, near the boun- 
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tlary of Lvcaonia, was Tyana, or as Xenophon (Anab. 1. 1, 
20.) calls it, Dana, the limit of Cyrus's march in Cappa- 
docia. The principal rivers of Cappadocia are the Halys 
(Kizil-Ermak) and the Iris (Yesbil-Erraak), both of which 
(tow into the Euxine: and the Melas, which flows into 
the Euphrates. The Kizil-Ermak flows through a country 
abounding in salt-bills, and hence Strabo supposes the 
antient name to have been derived (xii. p. 546, d.). Indeed 
in many parts of Cappadocia salt tracts are found of great 
extent.' The Halys rises further to the E. than is re- 
presented in the ordinary maps, and runs for about half 
its rouise from W. to E. in a longitudinal valley. It then 
turns to the N. and cuts through the mountain-ranges, all 
of which have a general direction parallel to that of the 
Euxine coast. [Anatolia.] The Iris flows through 
Ainasia. 

Cappadocia abounded also in mines of iron and silver: 
Horace alludes to this fact. (Epitt., i. 6. 39.) The iron 
mines in the N.E. of Pontus were worked by the Chalybes 
(Chaldai, Strab. xii. 549, d. ; see Xen. Anab. v. 5. 1), the 
greater part of whom appear to have gained a livelihood by 
Working in iron. On the same coast E.of Samsun (Amisus) 
at a place called Unieh, rock alum still forms a considerable 
article of trade. There is said to be a silver mine at a place 
near Amasia, called now Hadji Kioi. Crystal, jasper, 
and onyx are said also to enrich this country. (Strab. 
p. '540, a.) Strabo speaks of a beautiful stone which was 
produced in Cappadocia, white like ivory ; the bandies of 
swords were made of it. 

The Cappadocians were very generally known during the 
Roman occupation of their country for their unprincipled and 
vicious character ; so much so that the word ' Cappadocian ' 
was only another name for a villain. 

The condition of Cappadocia before the period of the 
Persian rule is uncertain; possibly it belonged to the exten- 
sive kingdom of Lydia. At any rate both Cappadocia on 
the Pontus and Cappadocia on the Taurus appear to have 
formed one state. Darius Hystaspis is said to have first di- 
vided it into two satrapies. (Strab. xii. 534, c.) The satraps 
appear to have been kings of the countries tributary to the 
Persian monarch, and hence an hereditary succession is ob- 
served. The circumstance that Darius and his successors 
in this, as in most other cases, left the government of the 
district with the native princes, is probably to be attributed 
more to their inability to prevent it than to any other reason. 

The first king of Cappadocia, according to Strabo (xii. p. 
534, a), was Ariaratbes. But Aribajus, mentioned by Xe- 
nophon {Cyrap. ii. 1, 5), would appear to have preceded 
him. The following list has been drawn up in the Uni- 
vertal Hittory(yo\. x. p. 8)— Pbarnaees, Smerdis, Atatnnas, 
Anapbas, Anapbas II., Datames, Ariaramnes, Ariarathes I., 
Olophernes. Ariarathes II., Ariarathes III., Ariaramnes II., 
Ariarathes IV., Ariarathes V., Ariarathes VI., Ariarathes 
VII., Ariarathes VIII., Ariaratbes IX. (the family of 
Pharnaces now extinct), Ariobarzanes I., Ariobarzanes II., 
ArioUarzanes III., Archelaus. On the death of Archelaus 
Cappadocia was reduced to a Roman province (Strabo, 
xii. p. 534). which it continued till it was invaded by the 
Turks. * 

On the division of Cappadocia by the Persians Pontus 
was given over to one of the ancestors of Mitbridates, ac- 
cording to Justin and other writers. The following is a list 
of the kings as they have been mentioned in history : — 
Artabazes (an interval of perhaps 80 years then occurs), 
Rhodobates, Mithi idates I., Ariobarzanes, Milhridotes II., 
Mitbridates III., Ariobarzanes II., Mitbridates IV., Mitbri- 
dates V., Pharnaces I., Mithridates VI., Mitbridates VII., 
surnamed the Great, with whom the Romans waged the 
celebrated Mithridaticum Bellum (he died a. c. 64) ; Phar- 
naoes II., Darius, Polemon I, Polemon II. Pontus was 
then reduced entirely to a Roman province (Tacit. Hitt.,m. 
47), which it continued till the time of Alexius Comnenus, 
in whose family the empire remained tijl Mohammed II. 
reduced it to slavery. 
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CAPPARIDA'CE/E, a natural order of dicotyledonoui 
polypetalous plants, having a superior fruit, parietal pla- 
centas, an embryo curved upon itself without albumen, four 
petals and sepals, a great number of stamens, and an ovary 
elevated upon a long stalk. They are known from Cruci- 
ferre by their indefinite stamens and reniform seeds. AU of 
them appear to be more or less acrid. They are bushes or 
herbs found all over the tropics, and not extending in many 
places beyond them. Egypt and the south of Europe, 
which are inhabited by Capparis spinosa and similar species, 
offer the greatest exceptions to the rule. 

Some of the American species of Capparidacem are very 
poisonous ; others act as vesicatories ; and a few are merely 
stimulant. To the latter class belongs the Capparit tpinota 
of the south of Europe. This plant grows naturally upon 
rocks and ruins all over the south of France and Italy, ren- 
dering them inconceivably gay with its large white blos- 
soms, from the centre of each of which there springs a 
long tassel of deep lilac stamens. The flower-buds consti- 
tute the capers of the shops, the quality of which depend* 
exclusively upon the age at which the)' are gathered:, the 
smallest and youngest being the dearest and most delicate, 
and the largest and oldest the coarsest and cheapest. 
On an average each plant of the Caper bush gives a pound 
of buds. The consumption of capers in this country is in- 
considerable, not amounting to more than about 60,000 lbs. 
a-year. 




(Capparit tpinota.] 

1. ma axnaodad town; S, * ptUl; 8, a calyx with tbc Malked mm 4, a 
horizontal ntlloo of the fruit; 8. a loofitaUlaal taction of tha wcdi Can 
embryo extracted bom tha •aed-coat. 

CAPRA. [Goat] 

CAPRELLA. [L*modi»«oda.] 

CAPRE'OLUS, an old name for the tendril of a vine. 

CAPRI, the Roman Capress, a rocky but beautiful island 
in the Mediterranean, situated under the same meridian as 
the city of Naples, which it immediately faces. It stands 
at the southern entrance of the Neapolitan gulf; it is two 
miles and a half from Cape Campanella, which terminates 
the promontory of Sorrento; about ten miles from Cap* 
Miseno, on the other side of the bav, and rather more than 
twenty from the city of Naples. It is composed of hard 
calcareous rocks, which are dinrWd in two masses with a 
considerable hollow between them. The highest of these 
two masses, which is to the W., rises between 1600 and 
1700 feet above tha sea. It is called Anacapri, and a pretty 
little town upon it bears the tame name. The inhabitant* 
of Anacapr 1 eommunioatv with the ether town and all the 
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east of the island by means of a steep flight of 538 step*, i 

which is carried down the face of a precipice in a wry i 
curious manner. , 

The other town, which is called Capri, or ' The Metro- ( 
polis,' stands much lower, on a shelving rock towards the I 
eastern extremity of the islund : it contains from 200 to 300 
small hut neat house?, five or six churches and chapels, and 
a confined piazza or square in the middle. In 1426 the 
population of the islund, including the two towns and the 
villas, or very small villages scattered here and there on the 
face o( the rock, but almost entirely on the eastern part, 
amounted to about 3000 souls; a considerable portion of 
this number being sailors, boat-men, shipwrights, &c, were ' 
absent a good part of the year. There were two or three 
schools established by government. By great industry the 
islanders have retained and secured patches of good soil 
on steep hill sides and in the midst of rocks and cliffs : the 
cultivable parts produce most kinds of vegetables and 
fruits, a small quantity of excellent oil, and a considerable 
quantity of a light but generous wine. This wine, which is 
much used at Naples, is of two sorts, Capri rosso and Capri 
bianco, or red and white Capri. Another important item of 
exports consists of quails, which arc annually captured at 
their seasons of passage in vast numbers. In former times 
the revenue of the bishop of Capri was almost entirely de- 
rived from the quail trade : this see is now united to the 
hishoprick of Sorrento. 

The whole circuit of the island does not exceed nine miles ; 
but this narrow space is wonderfully crowded with a variety of 
scenic beauty, remains of antiquity, and historical recollec- . 
tions. Extensive ruins of the villa of Tiberius, who re- 
sided a long time at Caprese, are still shown, near a bold 
perpendicular cliff at the eastern end of the island. 

CAPRIC ACID, a peculiar acid occurring with the 
butyric and caproic acids in the milk of the cow and the 
goat : its name is dtrived from capra, goat. In order to 
procure capric acid, caprate of barytes is first obtained, and 1 
by a tedious process; 100 parts of it are then reduced to 
powder, and treated with 47' 5 of sulphuric acid, mixed with ; 
its weight of water. The capric acid is thus separated after 
long digestion, and it is then to be distilled from chloride of 
calcium. 

Capric acid crystallizes in small needles, which liquefy 
at about 65° Fahr. ; its specific uravity at this temperature 
is 0*910; it distils without alteration at a temperature 
above 2 1 2°. Water at 68° dissolves only about vus of its 
weight; but alcohol dissolves it in all proportions. Its smell 
resembles that of the goat. 

The saline compounds of capric acid are called rapratet ; 
no one of them is applied to any use. 

According to M. Chevreul, who discovered it, capric acid 
consists of — 

39 Equivalents of carbon . . 1357-9 or 74' 
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3 



hydrogen . 
oxygen 

anhydrous arid 
water 
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300- 
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94'21 

5-79 



1951-6 100 



1 „ hydrated acid 

CAPRICORN, TROPIC OR [Tropics.] 
CAPRICORNUS, the tenth constellation in the zodiac, 
as a constellation, but the part of the moveable ecliptic 
between 270° and 300° of longitudo was also so designated. 
[Ecliptic] This constellation never rises in our latitude 
to a greater altitude than 25°, or thereabouts (we speak of 
the largest stars, a and ft, in the horn). Around it, in the 
visible portion of the heaven, are Aquarius, Kquuleus, Del- 
phinus, Aquila, and Sagittarius. The brightest stars, a 
and p, are on the meridian at midnight towards the end of 
July. A line drawn through the bright stars in Lyra and 
Aquila will, when lengthened, not pass far from the two 
brightest stars in Caprieornus, a and ;3. 
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CAPRIFICATION, the process by which the matura- 
tion of the fig is accelerated m the Levant. It is well 
known that fruits which have been bitten by insects ripen 
sooner than others, the wound appearing to act as a stimu- 
lant to the local action of the parenchyma. This is turned 
to account by the Greeks in the following manner, which is 
called Caprification. When the cultivated fig is preparing 
for becoming ripe, a quantity of the branches of wild fig 
trees are brought into the fig orchards and placed upon the 
cultivated plants. The wild figs bring with them a great 
number of a small insect culled Cynip* Ptenes, or Diplo- 
lepis Ficut Caririp, which lly among tho cultivated figs 
and pierce their fruit for the purpose of laying eggs. This 
not only brings about an earlier ripening of the fig crop 
than would otherwise be obtained, but enables the cultivator 
to obtain two harvests a year. It is, however, said that tho 
practice deteriorates the quality of the fruit. Caprification 
has been artificially imitated by puncturing a fig with an 
awl, and introducing a little oil into the wound, for the pur- 
pose of preventing its healing too soon. (De Candolle, rhy- 
tiol. VtgitttU, p. 580 ; and Treviranus in the Linncra 



The upper half of Capricornus is that of a goat, and the 
lower hall that of a fish. In some'of tho Eastern zodiacs it for 1828^ p. 70, "tab. I. fig. I and 2, in which last place the 
is altogether an alligator or sea monster. According to insect is figured.) This kind of caprification must not bo 
Hyginus. Jupiter fixed this constellation in the heavens in 
admiration of the ingenuity of Pan, who, when the gods 
were obliged to escape from the giants in the form of 
various animals, made himself half goat and half fish, and 
lived in a river. 

The following are the principal stars : — 

- - v- Vol. VI.— J N 



confounded with another sort, of very high antiquity, that 
is practised with the date palm, and which has been men- 
tioned by Herodotus (i. 1 93). In this latter case the dusters 
of male flowers from wild date trees are brought and 
shaken over the clusters of cultivated females, which are 
j thus fertilized and enabled to ripen. It is obvious that the 
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two cases are essentially different, although confounded 
under one common term. In the fig the Cynips Psenes, 
brought by the wild branches, punctures the cultivated figs 
and accelerates their ripening : in the palm the pollen of the 
wild males is shed upon the stigmas of the cultivated fe- 
males, and fecundates them. 

CAPRIFOLIA'CEiB, a natural order of Monopetalous 
Dicotyledons, having an inferior ovary, opposite leaves with- 
out stipules, and a small embryo lying in a considerable 
mass of homy albumen. The type of the order is the genus 
Caprifolium, or honeysuckle ; the genera that are asso- 
ciated with it in part consist of dismemberments of Lonicera, 
and in part of plants having a resemblance to them in habit. 
The genera most dissimilar to Caprifolium arc Sambucus 
and Viburnum ; but their characters are more dependent 
for their dissimilitude upon the shortness of the tube of their 
corolla, and the manner in which the flowers are arranged, 
than upon any actual differences of organization. Capri- 
foliaceee differ from Cinchonacece in little except the want 
of stipules between the leaves, and consequently there is 
great resemblance in their sensible properties ; their bark 
being often astringent, their leaves sometimes emetic, and 
the seeds of Triosteum perfoliatum similar to coffee. 
(Lindley's Natural System of Botany, ed. ii., p. 247.) 




[Caprifo'.ium perfulitittim.] 

a. flower opened to show the insertion of the Ore stamen*; n. trout nml 
back view of anthers; c, horizontal section of ovnry ; d, fruit ; e, the same in 
section ; /, seed ; g, the same in section, showing the embryo ; A, embryo. 

CAPRIMU'LGIMI. [Goat-Suckers] 
CAPROIC ACID is procured from milk, by decom- 
posing the capioate of baryteg : upon 100 parts of this salt 
there are to be poured 29*63 parts of sulphuric acid, diluted 
with an equal weight of water. The greater part of the 
caproic acid separates. A further quantity may be obtained 
bv the addition of a fresh quantity of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, equal in weight to the first. The caproic acid sepa- 
rated is to be digested for forty-eight hours with chloride of 
calcium, and then distilled. 

Caproic acid is a very fluid oil ; it is colourless ; very in- 
flammable; its taste is acid and penetrating; its smell 
resembles that of acetic acid and perspiration. Its density 
at 70° Fahr. 0'622; it does not congeal at 12°, and boils 
below 212". It gradually vaporises when exposed to the 
air: water at 43® scarcely dissolves P04 per. cent.; but 
anhydrous alcohol dissolves it in all proportions. Its salts, 
which are quite unimportant, are termed caproates, M. 



Chevreul, who discovered this acid, gives the following as 
its composition : — 



24 Equivalents of carbon 
19" » hydrogen 
3 „ oxygen 



917-28 or r.8'fi61 
118-56 8-89 
30000 22-451 



100 



anhydrous acid 
water 



1335-84 
112'48 



82-23 
7-77 



1 „ hydrated acid . 1448 '32 100' 

CA'PROMYS. [Murid*.] 

CA'PROS, a genus of fishes of the section Acanthopte- 
rygii and family Scomberida. 

But one species of this genus has yet been discovered ; 
the Capros aper of Larepdde, and Zeus aper of Linnaeus. 

The characters of the genus are — body short, somewhat 
ovate, much compressed, and covered with small serrated 
scales ; mouth capable of considerable protrusion. Dorsal 
fin emarginated (as in the dories), but no spines at the base, 
nor at the base of the anal fin. 

Capros aper, or the boar-Jtsh, in general appearance is 
not unlike the dory (to which it is in fact closely allied ), 
but, independent of other characters, may be distinguished 
by its mouth being more attenuated and protractile, the 
body being covered with scales, and the want of long fila- 
ments to the dorsal spines. 

This fish appears to be most generally about six inches 
in length, of a pale carmine colour above, and silvery-white 
beneath. The colour of the upper part extends more or less 
down the sides of the body, and sometimes several orange- 
coloured bands are observable extending from the back 
downwards. The lateral line is not readily seen, excepting 
in recent specimens, #hen it is said to hare a crystalline 
appearance. 

This fish is a native of the Mediterranean, and has been 
found on our own roast, but very rarely ; a third speci- 
men has recently been recorded as British. 

An interesting account of this fish will be found in Yar- 
rell*8 ■ History of British Fishes.' 

CAPSA. [Concha'ck*.] 

CA'PSICUM or bird -pepper, a genus of solanaceous 
plants, with the shell of the fruit fleshy and coloured, and 
containing a pungent principle, which also exists in its seed 
in great activity. On this account both the fruit and seeds 
of different species of capsicum are in request as a condi- 
ment, and either in the unprepared state, or ground into 
Cayenne pepper, form a considerable part of the stimulating 
vegetables used by man. In Europe the capsicum enters 
largely into the seasoning of food, and the preparation of 
pickles ; and in warmer countries it constitutes one of tho 
first necessaries of life, either green or ripe. The species 
from which the fresh capsicums used in Europe are prin- 
cipally obtained is tho Capsicum annuum, a weedy plant 
found wild in South America and the West Indies. This 
species grows from one to two feet high, forming a dark 
green bush with ovate or ovate-lanceolate leaves ; its flowers 
are small and white ; its fruit is extremely variable in size, 
colour, position, and even in quality. Red and yellow are 
the prevailing colours ; the oblong-conical is the ordinary 
figure ; and to hang in a drooping position is the most usual 
direction of the fruit. But round, ovate, and even depressed 
fruit is known, and many varieties constantly bear their 
fruit in an erect position. Most of them are too pungent 
for European palates ; but the large red bullock's heart and 
yellow tomato capsicums are mild enough to be sliced with 
salad. 

A much hotter species is the Capsicum fruticosum or 
goat-pepper, a native of the East Indies, which differs from 
the Capsicum annuum in being a shrub, and in its fruit 
being very small. There is also a kind cultivated by the 
Chinese, with black fruit; and botanists recognize many 
others, but they appear to be in many cases mere varieties 
of C. annuum or fruticosum. 

The acrid principle ef capsicum has been analysed by 
Braconnot (Annates de Chimie, vol. vi., p. 122), who found 
it not to be volatile, to dissolve readily in water, more freely 
in alcohol and aether, and that it is mixed with mucilage, 
wax, and resin. 

The capsicum is easily brought to perfection in this 
country. Its seeds are sown in a hot-bed in the beginning 
of April ; the young plants are managed like other tender 
annuals, and about the end of May they are planted in the 
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open air under a south wall. They will readily ripen their 
fruit in such a situation. 

The fruit or pod of several species of Capsicum is used 
in different parts of the world, and under different names, 
as a stimulating condiment with food, or externally as a 
rubefacient, or internally as a powerful excitant to the 
nerves of the part with which it comes in contact The 
C. annuum. or Spanish pepper, the C.frutescens, or Chilies, 
called also Cayenne pepper, and the C. baccatum, or bird- 
pepper, are chiefly employed. They are natives of the 
East and West Indies, South America, &c, and are of 
great utility, along with different articles of food, in rousing 
the energies of the stomach when impaired by the heat of 
the climate, and thereby assisting digestion. Even birds 
have recourse to the seeds, and many parrots and other 
birds die during their voyage or soon after they reach 
Europe for want of this natural stimulant. The pods con- 
tain two distinct principles : the one capsicin, an alcaloid ; 
the other an ethereal oil, which is the stimulating prin- 
ciple : it resides chiefly in the external layers of the fruit 
and in the seeds. 

The bruised pods, or Cayenne pepper, may be employed 
in the form of a cataplasm as a powerful rubefacient, which 
in many cases is preferable to common sinapisms. It is also 
of great service as a gargle, either alone or in conjunction 
with cinchona and serpeutaria in the sore throat, when 
threatening to run into a state of mortification, of scarlatina 
maligna. It may also be given internally with the same 
adjuncts in the same disease. In fevers, both typhoid and 
intermittent, it is often a useful accompaniment to Peruvian 
bark ; and in many cases of dropsy from debility, along 
with iron, it is of great benefit. But it is in dyspepsia, de- 
pendent upon atony of the stomach, that it is most service- 
able. Vinegar which has acquired its virtues (Chili 
vinegar) is the most suitable accompaniment to all kinds 
of fish at dinner. 

CAPSULE, a vague name given by botanists to any 
kind of dry seed-vessel containing many cells and seeds. 
It usually opens by valves. 

CAPTAIN (from the French capitaine, which comes 
from the Latin caput, a head), in the naval service, is an 
officer having the government of a ship of war, and, in the 
army, is one who commands a troop of cavalry or a com- 
pany of infantry. 

In military affairs the title of captain seems to have been 
originally applied, both in France and England, like that of 
General at present, to officers who were placed at the head 
of armies or of their principal divisions, or to the governors 
of fortified places. Pere Daniel relates that it was at one 
time given to every military man of noble birth ; and adds 
that, in the sense in which it is at present used.it originated 
when the French kings gave commissions to certain nobles 
to raise companies of men, in proof of which he quotes an 
ordonnance of Charles V. This must have been before 
1380, in which year that king died. In the English service 
the denomination of captain, in the same sense, appears to 
have been introduced about the reign of Henry VII., when 
it was borne by the officers commanding the yeomen of the 
guard, and the band of gentlemen pensioners. Grose's 
Military Antiquities, vol. i. 

The established price of a captain's commission is, in the 
Life Guards, 3500/. ; in the Dragoons, 3225/. ; in the Foot 
Guards, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 4800/.. in the 
infantry of the line, 1800/. ; and no officer can be promoted 
to the rank of captain until he has been two years an effect- 
ive subaltern. The full pay of a captain in the Life and Foot 
Guards is 15?. per day ; in the Dragoons Ujr. Id. ; and in 
the Infantry of the Line is 1 U. Id. per day. • 

The duty of a captain is one of considerable importance, 
since that officer is responsible for the efficiency of his com- 
pany in every qualification by which it is rendered tit for 
service ; he has to attend all parades : to see that the 
clothing, arms, &c, of the men are in good order, and that 
their pay and allowances are duly supplied. When the 
aimy is encamped, one captain of each regiment is appointed 
as captain fur the day ; his duty is to superintend the camp 
of his regiment, to attend the parading of the regimental 
guards, to visit the hospital, to cause the roll to be called 
frequently and at uncertain hours, and to report everything 
extraordinary to the commanding officer. 

A high degree of responsibility rests upon the commander 
of a ship of war, since to him is committed the care of a nu- 
merous crew, With whom he has to encounter the dangers of 



the ocean and the chances of battle. And as the floatiM 
fortress with its costly artillery and stores, when transferred 
to the enemy, increases by so much his naval strength, it is 
evident that nothing but utter inability to prevent him from 
getting possession can justify the commander in surrender- 
ing. In the old French service the captain was prohibited 
from abandoning bis ship under pain of death; and in 
action he was bound under the same penalty to defend it to 
the last extremity : he was even to blow it up rather than 
suffer it to fall into the enemy's power. 

The pay of a captain in the navy varies with the rate of 
the ship, from 61/. 7s. per month for a first-rate, to 26/. 17*. 
for a sixth-rate. Commanders of sloops have 23/., and a 
captain of marines 14/. 14*. per month. 

From the book of general regulations and orders it ap- 
pears that lieutenants of his majesty's ships rank with 
captains of the army. Commanders (by courtesy entitled 
captains) rank with majors. Captains (formerly designated 
post-captains) with lieutenant-colonels ; but after three 
years from the dates of their commissions they rank with 
full colonels. 

The rank of post-captain was that at which when the 
commander of a ship of war had arrived, bis subsequent pro- 
motion to ajtag took place only in consequence of seniority, 
as colonels of the army obtain promotion to the rank of ge- 
neral officers. Such captain was then said to be posted; 
but this title does not now exist. 

Several petty-officers in a ship bear the title of captains. 
Thus there is a captain of the forecastle, a captain of the 
hold, captains of the main and Jure- tops, of the mast, and of 
the afterguard. 

CAPUA is finely situated in one of the richest parts of 
the Terra di Lavoro, in a plain on the left bank of the Vol- 
turno, a broad and rapid river which washes its walls. It is 
13 miles N.W. of Naples, on the high road to Rome, about 
1 2 miles from the embouchure of the Volturno, and 1 0 from 
the nearest part of the Mediterranean. Being the only for- 
tress that covers the approach to Naples by land, it is regu- 
larly and strongly fortified. Part of the town is very well 
built : its oldest buddings are of the middle ages, but many 
broken Roman inscriptions, fragments of columns, friezes, 
&o., mixed up in the walls of churches and houses, point to 
more remote and more civilized times. The present popu- 
lation is nearly 10,000. 

The modern city does not stand upon the same ground as 
the antient, but it occupies the site of a much inferior town, 
called by the Romans Casilinum ; and Santa Maria di 
Capua, a larger, more indastrious, and more prosperous town 
than Capua itself, covers part of the ground of the extensive 
and once powerful city of Capua. Santa Maria is on the 
same bank of the Volturno, but nearly two miles higher up 
the river : at that point the remains of antient edifices are 
very considerable. Capua was one of the Etruscan cities 
founded on this coast, and its old name was Vulturnum. 
(Livy, iv., 37.) When it fell into the hands of the Samnites 
it took the name of Capua, either, says Livy, from Capys 
their leader, or from its situation in a plain. Whatever 
may be the true explanation of the word, the adjective 
Caropanus (Ager) is evidently formed from Capua. [Cam- 
pania.] Hannibal spent a winter in this town during his 
campaign in Italy. In the course of this war the Romans 
formed the siege of Capua, which adhered to the side of Han- 
nibal (Livy. xxv., 20) : when the place was taken by tho 
consuls Fulvius and Appius Claudius, the senators were 
put to death, about 300 nobles were shut up in prison, and 
the bulk of the citizens s<ild for slaves. Capua at this* time 
was probablv a larger and wealthier city than Rome. There 
is an amphitheatre w hich resembles the colosseum of Rome 
in its form, and which, though far less gigantic, is not de- 
ficient in grandeur. From this fine ruin, Mons Tifata, 
often mentioned by Livy, and the somewhat more distant 
and much grander Taburnus, tb* olive-bearing mountain 
of Virgil, present themselves with admirable effect. At the 
roots of the Tifuta, about three miles from the town of 
Santa Maria, there are some copious sources of hot mineral 
waters, which, though some scattered marbles seem to show 
that they were used by the antient Capuans as baths, are 
now merely made use of lo turn a few mills. The sput, which 
is altogether curious, is called by the country people / tre 
fitschi (the three whistles). In the outskirts of Santa Maria, 
and on the roads that branch off from that town to Capua, 
Cascrta, Naples, and Nola, there are many antient tombs 
displaying a variety of sepulchral forms, and the whole of 
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this particular district, taking a diameter of 10 mile*, abounds 
more than any part of Italy with those antient vases so 
vaguely called, on all occasions, 'Etruscan.' The tombs 
above ground, of course, have long since been ransacked, 
and these vases arc now found in layers, or stacks, from 3 to 
12 or more feet beneath the surface of the ground. From 
the numbers in which they are found together, and from the 
way in which they are packed, closely, row above row, it 
should seem that the spots had antiently been manufactories 
of this beautiful pottery, or warehouses for the sale of these 
vases, which ought to be called Capuan, or Nolan, or, at 
least, Campanian. 




[British Museum. Actual size. Bronte. 225 grains.] 

CAPUCHINS. [Franciscans.] 
CAPULUS. [Pilkopsis.] 

CARA'BID.E, a family of coleopterous insects of the 
section Pentamera of Latreillc. This family, named as 
abovo by Macleay, is nearly identical with Latreille's sec- 
tion Grandipalpi 'as given inaCuvier's Bigne Animal. The 
distinguishing characters are — Anterior tibite without 
emargination on the inner side ; head narrower than the 
thorax; eyes rather prominent; palpi with the terminal 
joints often compressed, large, and somewhat triangular in 
shape ; mandibles simple, moderately long, and rather thick. 

The species of the carabidtc arc usually large, and 
adorned with brilliant metallic colours. 

CARABINE. [Arms.] 

CA'RABUS, a genus of coleopterous insects, of the family 
Cixrahidte. This must not be confounded with the genus 
Carabus of Linnsus, which, according to many of the 
nijdern authors, is divided into several families, and those 
families each contain numerous genera. The necessity for 
sub-dividing the group called Carabus by Linnssus will be 
seen when it is taken into consideration that there are pro- 
bably now about 800 species discovered. 

The genera Carabus, TeiUus, Procerus, Procrustes, and 
Calosoma, contain the largest species of the carnivorous 
beetles, and together appear to form a natural group : we 
will therefore here notice the distinguishing characteristics 
of each, omitting those of Calosonia, which will be found 
under that head. These genera are usually arranged in 
succession as follows:— Tcftlus, Procerus, Procrustes, Cara- 
bus and Calosoma, and their chief technical characters may 
be readily seen by the following table : — 

1. Anterior tarsi the same (or nearly so) in both sexes. 

a. Lubrum entire .... TefUus. 

b. Labrum bilobate .... Procerus. 

2. Anterior tarsi with the three or four basal joints dilated 
in the males. 

a. Labrum trilobate .... Procrustes. 

b. Labrum bilobed .... Carabus. 
InTettius, Procerus, and Carabus, there is a simple tooth- 
like process in the emargination of the men turn ; whilst in 
Procrustes this process is broad, and slightly notched at the 
apex. The terminal joint of the palpi in these genera is 
nearly triangular, and larger in the males than the females. 
In Procerus this joint is much larger in proportion than in 
either Carabus or Procrustes; and in TelHus it is most 
developed, and is of an elongate form, slightly convex ante- 
riorly. (Fig. 2.) 

1'effim MegerM. The wily species known of this genus 
is nearly two inches long, and is black ; the thorax is almost 
double the width of the head, slightly convex and rugose, 
and has the lateral and posterior margins reflected ; it is 
truncated anteriorly and posteriorly, and the lateral margins 
und posterior angles urc rounded ; the elytra are elongate- 
ovate, very convex, and furnished with seven smooth, 
elevated longitudinal ridges, and in the space between these 
ridges there is a chain ot small elevated tubercles ; the legs 
and ante nneB are moderately long. This rare and conspi- 
cuous insect is found in Senegal, and on the coast of Guinea. 

Procerus scabrosits is about two inches in length, and 



in the broadest part of the elytra about three-quarters of an 
inch in width, and of a bluish-black colour ; the thorax is 
broad, truncated anteriorly and posteriorly, very slightly con- 
vex, and rugose ; the elytra are oval, convex, and covered 
throughout with small tubercles. This is the largest of the 
carnivorous beetles known. 




[Fig. 3. llfail of TelBus Megerlei magnified; o. maxillary palpus ; 
6, labial pulpns] 

[Fig. a Maxillary palpus of Carabus violnceiu.] 

M. Le Comte Dejean describes three other species be- 
longing to this genus, which are all of a beautiful blue or 
violet-colour above, and black beneath. The Proceri are 
often found under dried leaves, in the forests and on the 
mountains of Russia, Hungary, and Asia Minor; they are 
the giants of European Carabidse. 

Four species of the genus Procrustes have been described, 
the largest of which (.Procrustes coriaceus) is recorded as 
British ; it is however so rare in this country as to have 
given rise to doubts as to its being strictly an inhabitant. 
In France and Germany it is tolerably common, and is 
found in woods. P. coriaceus is rather more than an inch 
and half in length, and of a dull black colour ; the thorax is 
nearly smooth ; the elytra are rugose, and of an ovate form. 

Of the genus Carabus upwards of 120 species have been 
described, the greater portion of which inhabit Europe, Si- 
beria, Asia Minor, and the northern parts of Africa. 

From the immense number of species, Count Dejean has 
found it necessary in his descriptions to arrange tbem under 
sixteen divisions, founded principally on the sculpture of the 
elytra. Mr. Stephens, in his ' Illustrations of British En- 
tomology,' describes seventeen species ; the most common 
are Carabus, Violaceut, C. Monilis, Catenulatus, Hortensis, 
Cancellatus, and Arvensis, all of which are tolerably abun- 
dant in the neighbourhood of London. 

C. hortensis is very frequently met with on pathways 
(especially early in the morning), and not uncommonly with 
a worm in its jaws. ■ It is about an inch, long ; the head and 
thorax are of a copper-like hue, and the elytra are brassy 
green ; the under parts of the body are black ; the elytra 
are faintly sculptured and exhibit three longitudinal rows of 
impressions, and numerous rows of very delicate confluent 
punctures. 

C. violaceus is equally common with the last ; it is dull 
black, and has the margin of the elytra of a copper-like 
hue ; this tint is also more or less observable on the thorax ; 
the elytra are very delicately punctured, and appear smooth 
to the naked eye, in which respect this species may be easily 
distinguished from C. catenulatus, which has the elytra 
distinctly sculptured. C. catenulatus also differs in form 
considerably from C. violaceus; it is dull black, and has 
the thorax and margins of the elytra of a purple or blue 
colour. Its locality is heaths and commons, where it is 
found under clods of turf, &c. 

C. cancellatus appears to confine itself to old pollard 
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willows, at the roots and under the loose bark of which it is 
found in abundance. This species is about three-quarters 
of an inch long, and of a brassy hue above. The elytra are 
adorned with three distinct longitudinal rows of oblong 
elevated tubercles, and between these there is a smooth 
elevated stria. ( Dejean's Species generate des Coleoptires, 
and the work of Mr. Stephens above-mentioned.) 
CARACAL. [Felis.] 

CARACALLA, or CARACALLUS. MARCUS AU- 
RE'LIUS ANTONl'NUS BASSIAWIS, son of Septi- 
mius Severus, was born at Lyon while his father was 
governor of the provincia Lugdunensis. After Severus 
became emperor, Bassianus married Plautilla, daughter 
of Plautianus, the emperor's favourite. He accompa- 
nied Severus in his expedition to Britain, and was with 
him in the Caledonian war, on which occasion he is said 
to have conspired against his father, and even to have 
once drawn his sword to kill him. Severus forgave him, 
but his mind and health became so affected by the unnatural 
conduct of his son, that he soon after died at Eboracum 
(York), a.d. 211, leaving his two sons, Bassianus andGeta, 
las joint successors to the empire. Having concluded peace 
with the Caledonians, the two brothers returned to Rome, 
where Bassianus caused Geta to be murdered in the apart- 
ment, and in tbe very arms, of his mother Julia. Having 
bribed the Praetorian soldiers, by money and promises, to 
acknowledge him as sole emperor, he next put to death all 
the friends and attendants of Geta, and those who had 
shown any sorrow for his death, to the number of several 
Hiousands. The celebrated jurist Papinianus, tbe friend of 
Severus, was among the victims. Bassianus gave himself 
up to the company of buffoons, comedians, gladiators, and 
eunuchs, to whom he was prodigal of the public money, and 
many of whom he raised to high offices. In order to obtain 
money for his extravagance he deteriorated the public coin, 
and forced base money into circulation. The law which 
bestowed the Roman citizenship on all freemen subjects of the 
empire, is said by some to have been issued under Bassianus. 
During a visit to Gaul he put to death the proconsul of the 
provincia Narboncnsis, and many other persons on his arrival 
at Narbo. On his return to Rome he brought wi h him a 
great quantity of garments made after a Gaulish fashion, 
known' by the name of Cuiacilla, which he obliged all those 
who came near his person to adopt. From this circum- 
stance ho derived the surname of Caracallus. This garment 
is said to have been in the shape of a long tunic with a hood 
to it. (Spartiunus, and Notes of Salmasius and Casaubon.) 
At Rome he built the magnificent thermos which are known 
by his name. In an expedition into Germany he fought 
with the Catti and the Alemanni, and after much slaugh- 
ter purchased peace by paying them large sums of money. 
He seems to have been the first emperor who adopted this 
humiliating system, which in course of time proved fatal to 
Rome. In the following year he went into Dacia against 
the Gelic, and from thence he proceeded by Thrace into 
Asia Minor. Having arrived at Antioch, he invited the 
kings of Armenia and of Osrhoene to come to him, and 
then made them prisoners. He seized upon Osrhoene, 
and founded a colony*bt Edessa. Having understood that 
the people of Alexandria spoke freely of him, and had 
loudly disapproved of the murder of Geta, he visited that 
city under the pretence of sacrificing to Serapis, and ordered 
an indiscriminate massacre of the citizens. The slaughter 
and plunder lasted several days, after which he wrote to the 
senate that he had chastized the Alexandrians as they de- 
served. He afterwards invaded the territory of . the Par- 
tisans, under the pretence that Artabanus their king had 
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refused him the hand of his daughter. He touk Arbela, 
and overran Media, the Partbians having withdrawn to the 
mountains beyond the Tigris to collect their forces. The fol- 



lowing year, while he was expecting to be attacked by them, 
a conspiracy was formed against his life by Macriuus, prtefect 
of the pratorium. At the emperor was proceeding on 
horseback from Edessa to Carrco, having alighted from his 
horse on the road, a soldier of the name of Julius Martialis 
stabbed him to death, a.d. 217, after a reign of six years and 
two months. Macrinus was proclaimed emperor by the 
army. (Dion. 77, 78 ; Sportianus, and Herodian, lib. iv.) 

Caracalla was one of the worst among the bad emperors 
of Rome : his cruelty seems to have been mixed up with a 
degree of insanity, a frequent consequence of unlimited 
power being possessed by one individual of uncontrolled 
passions and no principles. 

CARACARA. [Falconid*.] 

CARA'CAS, the capital of Venezuela, in South Ame- 
rica, lies in 10° 30' IS* N. lat, and 67° 4' 45" W. long., and 
about 20 miles by the road from its port. La Guayra. It is 
situated at the W. end of the plain of Chacao, which ex- 
tends about 8 miles towards the E., and is about 5 or 6 
miles wide. The ground on which the town is situated is 
very uneven, and has a steep slope from N.N.W. to S.S.E. 
The Placa Slayor is 2880 feet above the level of the sea. 
On the S. side of the town is the small river Guayra ; and 
from the heights on which the town stands the Anauco, 
the Caroata, and the Catucho, flow into the Guayra near 
the town. There are several bridges over the three last- 
mentioned rivers. The Catucho supplies many public and 
private fountains with water. The streets, which are in 
straight lines about 20 feet wide, are generally paved, and 
intersect each other at right angles. The private houses 
are good and well-built ; some are of brick, but the greater 
part of masonry, in frame-work. They are arranged in the 
manner of tbe houses in Spain, presenting towards the 
street bare walls with one or two windows, but containing 
in the middle large court-yards, into which the apartments 
open. 

The largest of the eight squares is the Placa Mayor, 
which occupies about 320 feet square and is well paved. It 
is the market for vegetables, fruit, meat, salted provisions, 
fish, poultry, game, bread, parrots, monkeys, birds, &c. 
Towards its E. extremity, but within the square, is the 
cathedral, an extensive and solid edifice, hut neither re- 
markable for architectural regularity nor for taste. It with- 
stood the terrible earthquake of 1812, but was materially 
damaged by tbat of 1826. The E. and S. sides of the 
square are occupied by tbe barracks, which were erected 
by the Spaniards, and are elegantly built, two stories high 
and with a double yard : 2000 men may be lodged in tbem. 
The city contains Ave convents. The theatre accommo- 
dates from 1500 to 1800 persons; the pit has no roof, so 
that the actors and the stars can be seen at the same time. 

Caracas, though situated within the tropics, does not en- 
joy tbat stability of temperature which is common in such 
situations. The mean temperature of the year varies in- 
deed from 70° to 72° ; that of the hot season is about 75° 
and that of the cold season 66° ; but the thermometer some- 
times reaches 84" or 85°, and at others descends to 51° or 
52°. Tbe difference of temperature by day and night often 
amounts to 8" or 10°. The transition from the purest air 
to complete obscurity is so sudden, that even the nearest 
objects are instantly enveloped in a mist Rain is extremely 
abundant at Caracas during April, May, and June, but not 
so incessant as in other tropical countries : the other parts 
of the year are rather dry. 
r ' The population amounted in 1800 to about 45,000, of 
whom 18,000 were whites and 27,000 free men of colour. 
Before the great earthquake in 1812 it was estimated at 
| 50,000. By this terrible catastrophe 12,000 persons are said 
I to have perished amidst the ruins of their houses or to have 
' been swallowed up. The earthquake was soon followed by 
| an exterminating war with the Spaniards, and afterwards 
: by continual civil dissensions, which reduced the population 
still further. The earthquake of 1 826 also contributed to 
its diminution. According to the latest statement the popu- 
j lation does not exceed 30,000. As Caracas is united by 
' roads with the well-cultivated valley of Aragua, which lies 
i farther W., and with the immense plains called Llanos, 
{ which extend S. to the banks of the Orinoco, it is the 
I place from which all these countries receive European ma- 
nufactures, and to which they send their produce. The 
exports from La Guayra consist principally of cacao, cotton, 
indigo, coffee, tobacco, and hides, as well as live cattle. 
(HonWdt; Depons; Letters from Columbia.) 
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CARACCI, or CARRACOI, LODOVI'CO, AGOS- 
TITMO, and ANNI'BALE, three of the first painters of 

Italy, kjnsmen, fellow- students, and fellow-labourers, were 
natives of Bologna, and founders of the Bolognese School. 
Lodovico was born in 1555, and was placed at an early age 
with Prospero Fontana to study painting. He made such 
slow progress, that his master dissuaded him from the pur- 
suit ; upon which he left Fontana, and thenceforth studied 
tho works only of the great mastirs, for which purpose he 
travelled to Venice (where he became acquainted with Tin- 
toretto) and Parma. Returning to Bologna, he found his 
cousins Agostino and Annibalc so well inclined to his pro- 
fession, — for which they had evinced an early taste by 
scribbling sketches in their school-books, — that he per- 
suaded their father, a respectable tailor, to leave their edu- 
cation to him. Agostino, who was born in 1357, had been 
intended for one of the learned professions ; but his inclina- 
tion led him to seek employment with a goldsmith, whose 
business he attended to for a time. He learned engraving 
from Cornelius Cort, and attained to such excellence, that 
many of his engravings are only distinguishable from his 
master's by the superiority of the drawing: his works in 
that style are highly valued. His cousin placed him with 
P. Fontana, and afterwards with Passerotti. He never 
practised painting however with any constancy, but indulged 
a versatile ingenuity in various pursuits connected with 
literature and the liberal arts, working at bis easel by fits 
and starts. 

Lodovico retained Annibale with himself. Annilnilo ex- 
hibited a perfect contrast to the phlegmatic calmness of 
Lodovico, to the accomplished fickleness of Agostino, and 
to the amiable mildness of both : he was rude and impatient 
in temper, though of so open and generous a nature, that 
he is said to have kept his colours and his money in the 
same box, both of which were equally at the disposal of his 
scholars. He laboured in his vocation with an unwearying 
and enthusiastic devotion, and a singleness of purpose which 
has never been excelled, perhaps not equalled. 'He dis- 
liked all study but that of painting, and more than once 
burst out into complaints against the school-like refinements 
and the slow proceedings of his kinsmen in their pursuit of 
excellence. Like Lodovico he travelled about from place to 
place, improving himself by all that he saw, and aiming to 
combine in his own works the excellencies of the great works 
that he studied. The three opened an academy in Ixxlo- 
vico's studio, which became famous for the illustrious pupils 
whom it sent forth. 

The fame of the Caracci reaching Rome, Annibale was 
invited by the Cardinal Odoardo Farnese to adorn his palace 
with paintings. He went, accompanied by Agostino, and 
the two brothers were delighted and exalted bv the sight of 
the anticnt works of art, and the labours of Michel Angela 
and the divine Raphael. The usual dissensions however 
arose, and Annibale's intolerant devotion to labour drove 
away his more festive brother. .The Farnese gallery occu- 
pied Annibale for eight years, for which he is said to have 
received only five hundred crowns ; a meanness of remu- 
neration, as Lanzi justly observes, almost incredible. He 
did little after this, and died in 1609. He was buried, ac- 
cording to his own desire, by the side of Raphael. Agostino 
died in 1602: Lodovico lived until 1619. 

The works of the three kinsmen are principally in Bo- 
logna and Rome. The Farnese Gallery is considered the 
greatest work of Annibale. The Louvre contains the ' St. 
John the Baptist,' by Lodovico, and the ' Communion of 
St. Jerome,' by Agostino, which are respectively reckoned 
their best works in oil. (Malvasia.) [Bolognksk School.] 

CARACCIOLI. [Nklson, Lord] 

CARA'CTACUS. [Britannia.] 

CARA'FFA, a distinguished Neapolitan family, divided 
into many branches, all descended from Filippo Caraffa, 
lord of Spinalonga, who died in 1220. Tlie princes of La 
Roccella, Sauseverino and Belvedere, and the dukes of Ma- 
taloni, Mondragona, and Andria, are all branches of the 
Caraffa family. There have been tin the family one pope 
(Paul IV.), many cardinals, archbishops and bishops, one 
grand master of the Order of Malta, &o. 

CARAGA'NA, a genus of papilionaceous yellow-flowered 
shrubs, formerly comprehended in Kobinia. Several species 
are cultivated in gardens, but they are not much valued. 
They are exclusively found in Asiatic Russia, Tartary, and 
the north of India ; one of them, the Caragana gerardiana, 
is one of the plants called Tartarian furze by traveller*. 



CAR AM AW A or KARAMANIA, a large and im- 
portant part. of Turkey, comprising nearly the whole of 
the S. coast of Asia Minor, which is described under the 
general head of Anatolia, vol. i., and under that of 
Asia, vol. ii. This extensive sea-bord, which, measur- 
ing from the Gulf of Iskenderoon, or Scanderoon, to the 
Gulf of Makri, is upwards of 400 miles long, is divided 
into pashaliks or governments bearing different names, and, 
according to Captain Beaufort, the appellation ' Caramania' 
is neither used by the present inhabitants nor is recognised 
at the seat of government. The name is not classical, for 
in antient times the provinces called Lycia, Pamphylia, the 
two Cilicias, with parts of Caria and Phrygia, occupied the 
country which we call Caramania. In the middle ages, 
however, a kingdom or state called Karamanily, from the 
name of Kuranuin, the founder of it, did exist here, and 
comprised" all the anticnt provinces which we have men- 
tioned ; but after a struggle of two centuries it was con- 
quered by the Ostnanli Turks under Bajazet II., about 1 465. 

The fertile and beautiful district of Adana (the Cilicia 
Campestrts of the antients) was ceded by the Porte to tbe 
pasha of Egypt in the treaty of peace concluded between 
those powers on the 4th of May, 1833. This is the best- 
cultivated part of Caramania. Solitude, desertion, and 
wretchedness reign over nearly all the rest of the long line 
of coast, where the frequent and splendid ruins of Grecian 
and Roman cities Indicate a prosperity and wealth that 
have long been past. (Captain Beaufort's Survey, 8vo. 
London, 1817.) 

CA'RANX, a genus of fishes of the order Antntho- 
pten/gii and family Scnniberoides, distinguished chiefly by 
the lateral line of the body being furnished with a series of 
scaly plates. These plates are horizontally keeled (espe- 
cially on the posterior half of the body), and frequently ter- 
minate in a spine or an angular projection, the point of 
which is directed backwards. The remainder of the body is 
covered with small scales. There are two distinct dorsal 
fins ; the last raj s of the posterior one are sometimes but 
slightly connected by membrane, or separated into spurious 
fins. Some free spines are placed before tbe anal fin. The 
teeth are very minute. 

Several species of this genus inhabit the seas of Europe, 
bvit we are aware of only one which has occurred ofT the 
British coast. This fish, well known by the name of scad 
or horse-mackerel, is frequently met with on various parts 
of the coasts both of England and Ireland, and at times 
occurs in such immense shoals, that the whole sea as far as 
the eye can reach appears alive with them.* 

The scad is about the size of the mackerel, to which it 
comes near in affinity. The body is more even in width 
(f. <?. less tapering towards the head and tail), and is of a 
dusky olive colour above, exhibiting in certain, lights splen- 
did hues of blue and green ; the lower part of the body is 
silvery white, with the exception of the throat, which is 
black ; there is also a black spot just above the pectoral fin. 

This species, like many others found on our own coasts, 
occurs also on those of the Mediterranean. 

In some of the species of the genus caranx the scaly 
plates are observable only on the posterior half of the late- 
ral line, and the anterior part is furnished with small scales. 

Caranx punctatus of Cuvier has but a single spurious 
dorsal and anal fin, whilst the (X Rotleri (Scomber Rotleri 
of Bloch) has several. 

Scomber dentus (Bloch) and one or two other species 
now included in this genus are remarkable for having a 
single range of teeth and the body of a more elevated form. 

C. carangus (Scomber carangus of Bloch), a large spe- 
cies of this genus from the Antilles, weighing from twenty 
to twenty-five pounds, is of a silvery hue, and has a black 
spot on the operculum ; the body is compressed, and of a 
somewhat ovate form ; the head is obtusely terminated. 
This (tsh is good eating, whilst the bastard carangue (C. 

* Mr. Yarrell, ill hit ' History of British Fishes.' record! an instance of this 
uature which cccurred off the coast of Glamorganshire. The account, which 
wag cummiiuicatcd by Mr. liieheno. is as follow*:— ' They were first observed 
in the evening, and the whole sea, as far as we could command it with the 
eye, seemed In a state of fermentation with their numbers. Those who stood 
on some projecting rock had only to dip their hands into the water, and with 
a sudden jerk they might throw up three or four. The bathers felt them 
come against their bodies | and the sea, looked on from above, appeared one 
dark mass of fish. Every net was immediately put lu requisition; and those 
which did not give way from the weight were drawn on shore laden with 
spoil,' » • • • ' Hie quantity is very iuadequaloty expressed by numbers,— 
they were caught by cart loads. As tlwse shoals were passing us for a week, 
with their heads directed np channel, we had the opportunity of noticing that 
the reeding time was morning and evening. They were pursuing tbe fry of 
the herring, and I found their stomachs const anUy full of them,' 
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Quaraterebra), another which closely resembles it, but 
wants the black spot, is apt to prove poisonous. 

CARANXO'MORUS, a genus of fishes of the order 
Acanihopterygii and family Scomberoides. [Coryphxn a.) 

CA'RAPUS, a genus of fishes belonging to the apodal 
Malacoptervgians. [Gymnotus.] 

CARAT, KARAT. The karatium («panov?) was ori- 
ginally the twenty-fourth part of the marc, or half-pound 
among the French, from Wliom the word came : so that 
three carats made an ounce. Eisenschmidt cites a coin of 
Charles VII., of an ounce weight, bearing the legend— 

D'or Sn mis, extralt (te ducat* 
Kt fus fait pciaut tltrii kutats.' 

The carat was a small weight used for gold and jewels, 
'and (Paucton) varied greatly in different oountries. But 
■at last it went out of use, except only in the sense in which 
it still exists, namely, that a carat means the twenty-fourth 
part of any weight of gold or gold alloy. If such a weight 
be all gold, it-is said to be twenty-four carats fine ; if one- 
third only be gold, it is said to be eight carats fine. 

The karath occurs (Ducange) in an old English charter 
as a measure of wine ; but this is the Can ada or carrata 
formerly used as a measure of liquids, and supposed to be 
the quantity which could be carried in a carrus or car. 
CARAU'SIUS. [Atjreu* and Britannia.] 
CARAVA'GGIO, MICHELANGELO AMERIGHI, 
or MORIGI, called DA CARAVAGGIO, from a town 
of that name in the Milanese, in which he was born 
about the year 1569. His father worked at Milan as a 
labouring builder. The son derived his first love of the 
art, together with such knowledge as he could pick up, 
in the service of certain artists as a colour-grinder. In 
course of time he managed to go to Venice, where ho 
studied the works of Giorgione with great success, and 
some of his pictures in the style of that period are much 
esteemed. He afterwards went to Rome, where finding 
difficulty in getting employment, he engaged with a 
trafficking artist, called Arpino, for whom he principally 
painted flowers and fruit. This man he soon quitted, and 
commenced painting in the miscellaneous style which he 
ever after pursued. He made a resolution to study no 
more from artificial models, but to adhere simply to nature, 
such as he found it in the streets and alleys of Rome. 
Neglecting his early studies at Venice, he assumed a man- 
ner characterized by dark and gloomy shades, illumined by 
a scanty twilight, as if he painted in a cellar. Having 
quarrelled over some game with a companion, whom he 
killed, he fled to Naples ; from Naples he went to Malta, 
where he was made a knight ; but here, too, he quarrelled 
with a person of rank, and was thrown into prison. Though 
he made his escape to Sicily, vengeance pursued him, and 
he was assaulted by a party of armed men, and grievously 
wounded and disfigured. His friends having obtained a 
pardon from the pope for the murder, he set out for Rome, 
but unfortunately, on landing, he was taken into custody by 
mistake, and upon being released, could no longer find the 
vessel, which had all his property on board. Exhausted 
with fruitless endeavours to find the vessel and his pro- 
>erty, he endeavoured to ^inakc the best of his way to 
kome. The heat, his yet unhealed wounds, and anxiety of 
mind, brought on so violent a fever, that he could barely 
reach the Porta Ercole, where he sat down upon a bank 
and presently expired, at the age of forty, in the year 1609. 
Caravaggio was rude and negligent in his person and. 
habits ; he scarcely retained a friend, and he defied all rules 
of civility and decency. 

The principal merit of his pictures consists in the colour- 
ing, which is pure and vigorous; the tints are few, but true 
to nature. Annibale Caracci said of him that he ' ground 
flesh' (and not colour). The obscurity in which he involves 
his design gives it a certain air of mysterious grandeur ; 
but his figures are replete with the unredeemed vulgarity 
of the models from which he studied, and the extravagance 
of a self-taught conceit aggravated by abandoned habits. 
His principal works are a ' St. Sebastian.' in the Capitol 
at Rome, a 'Supper at Emmaus,' in the Borghese Palace, 
and the 'Entombment of Christ,' now in the Louvre, which 
in its original place in the Chiesa Nuova was considered to 
eclipse the rival altar-pieces by Baroccio, Guido, and Rubens. 

Among the number of bis imitators, says Lanzi, there is 
not a single bad colourist : Guercino and Guido, and even 
Annibale Carracci, are said to have profited by the study of 
his works. (Baldinucci.) 



CARAVAN, a travelling body of merchants or pilgrims, 
who join company for safety and convenience. The term, 
which is of Persian origin (CSrwSn in Persian having the 
same signification as Caravan in English), is confined to 
journeys in the East, and applies more particularly to those 
made in Arabia, Nubia, 8yria, Persia, and Asia Minor, but 
the practice obtains, though mostly on a smaller scale, in 
many other countries where the roads are insecure, and 
where deserts T>r desolate tracts of land are to be crossed. 

In the East the caravans have a commercial or a religious 
character, and very frequently both ; the greatest of them 
all, or those which proceed annually to the holy city of 
Mecca, have always trade as well as prayers in view. These 
caravans are regularly organized by government, and placed 
under the direction of officers of high rank, who assign to 
the different travellers their proper place in the long line of 
march, and see that good order is maintained. Sixty thou- 
sand men and 20,000 camels sometimes arrive at Mecca 
with the Hadji or pilgrim caravans. But this amount is 
insignificant, compared with the numbers that flocked to 
the holy city in other ages. It is said that when the mother 
of Motasem b' Illah, the last of the Abbasides. performed 
the pilgrimage, in the year 631 of the Hegira (a.d. 1254), 
her caravan was composed of 120,000 camels. In our times, 
the Syrian caravan, as it is called, though it first starts from 
Turkey, has been the most numerous and the best regu- 
lated ; yet, according to Burckhardt, who saw it at Mecca in 
1814, it did not consist of more than 15,000 camels. This 
caravan sets out from Constantinople, or rather from the 
Asiatic suburb Scutari, and collects pilgrims and traders all 
through Anatolia and Syria. During this part of the route 
great care is taken for the safety and comfort of the tra- 
vellers: the armed forces of different pashas and local 
governors escort them from .town to town, and the munifi- 
cence of former sultans has amply provided caravan -sarais 
(caravan-inns) and fountains of' pure water by the road- 
sides. On arriving at Damascus, the caravan is under the 
protection of the pasba of Damascus, who derives both 
lionour and profit from the charge. At this pleasant city it 
generally remains three or four weeks, in order to prepare 
for a journey of thirty days across the desert. Here also 
the camels are changed, the Anatolian camel not being 
considered fit for such a journey. When all is ready, the 
pasha of Damascus, or one of his chief officers, puts himself 
at the head of the caravan, which he accompanies to Mecca. 
The signal for encamping and starting is the firing of a 
musket. On its route across the desert, where marauding 
Arabs are always on the look out, a troop of horse ride in 
front, and another in the rear to bring up the stragglers. 
The different parties of travellers, who are distinguished by 
their provinces or towns, keep close together, and each party 
knows its proper station. The usual arrangement of the 
hadjis is to contract with a mekowem, a man who speculates 
in the furnishing of animals and provisions, has his camels, 
tents, servants, meat, coffee, &c, and who takes upon him- 
self all the trouble and expense for a given sum. 

The Egyptian pilgrim caravan, which starts from Cairo, 
is regulated in much the same manner; but it is not so 
large, and its route, by the head of the Red Sea, and 
through a country where fierce Beduin Arabs are plentiful, 
and wells of water very scarce, is much more dangerous. 

The Persian caravan to Mecca, which used to come by 
Bagdad through Mesopotamia and Syria, and the Mog- 
grebin (or Moorish) caravan, which, starting from Marocco, 
used to travel all through Northern Africa, have both be- 
come very irregular, though many Persians, Moors, and 
negroes find their way to Jidda, the port of Mecca, by sea. 
Considerable troops of Mohammedan Indians also visit 
Mecca. The great Indian caravan, which started from 
Muscat and travelled by Nejd to Mecca, has long been 
given up. 

When the caravans arrive at Mecca, bringing with them 
goods from so many parts of the world, that city presents 
the appearance of a vast fair. In former times there was a 
recond great pilgrimage and fair at Medina. A caravan of 
many hundred merchants, all mounted on dromedaries 
(this was called a ' light caravan' ), and preceded by their 
goods on the slower camels (the heavv caravan), went from 
Mecca to Medina ; but this caravan also is on the decline. 

Besides these large annual caravans, others on a smaller 
scale are constantly occurring, in the East, where mer- 
chants and travellers going the same road wait for rope 
another until they can form a caravan, when tney generally 
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appoint one of their voluntary association to regulate the 
order of march. For further information, see HurcKhardt, 
Travels in Syria, p. 242 ; Id., Travels in Arabia, vol. ii., 
from p. 1 to p. 38. In the Faithful Account of the Religion 
and Manners of the Mahometans, $c., written about a cen- 
tury ago. by Joseph Pitts, an English sailor, who went from 
Algiers to Mecca and Medina, are several good descriptions 
of the caravans. 

But the caravan trade is not limited to Southern Asia. 
The great trade between China and Russia is a caravan 
trade. The road runs from Peking through the great wall 
to Chalgan, where the goods are taken from horses and put 
upon camels, which are kept and let out for this purpose by 
the Kalka-Mongols. From Chalgan the route lies through 
part of the desert of Kobi to Kiachta, the great border- 
market for the barter of Chinese and European articles : 
the journey is from 70 to 90 days. Other similar lines of 
route exist in Russia and the countries to the east of the 
Caspian Sea. 

Among the knights of Malta, in whose history it is con- 
tinually used, the word caravan had a very different mean- 
ing. It signified a troop or corps of knights appointed by 
the Order to serve in any garrison, and also the crew or the 
cruize of any of their galleys against the Turks ; for such 
cruizes were called caravans, and every knight was bound 
by the laws of his society to make so many caravans, or, 
in other words, so many sea-voyages. 

CARAWAYS, the ripe fruit of Carum Carta, an um- 
belliferous, weedy, European plant, of annual or biennial 
duration, with finely-divided aromatic leaves, white small 
flowers, and a fusiform root, not unlike that of a small 
parsnip. The seeds, as they are vulgarly called, are the 
furrowed halves of the ripe fruit, have a peculiar aromatic 
flavour, and are used as an agreeable carminative by con- 
fectioners ; the roots themselves are eaten in the north of 
Europe. 

Caraways are used in medicine as a carminative, and more 
extensively by the confectioners, and by the brewers* drug- 
gists to give flavour to the beer. The chief English cul- 
tivation of the plant is in Essex and Suffolk, upon old 
grass land broken up for the purpose. As it is a biennial, 
it is generally sown with another plant of the same tribe 
railed coriander ; and sometimes a crop of teazles (Carduus 
fullonum) is raised on the same land ; the three give a 
very valuable return during two or three years. 

Arthur Young, in his 'Agricultural Survey of Essex,' 
describes this mode of cultivation minutely. Some old pas- 
ture land is ploughed up in spring ; if the soil is a strong 
rich clay so much the better. Ten pounds of carraway seed, 
ten pounds of coriander, and twelve pounds of teazel seed 
are sown together on the newly turned- up soil, and har- 
rowed in. As the plants appear they are carefully freed 
from all weeds, by repeatedly hoeing the land. The co- 
riander is fit to be cut in July, and is threshed out on a 
cloth in the field. The produce is frequently twenty-four 
cwt., worth on an average 16*. per cwt. The next year the 
caraway is reaped about the same time, and produces 
twenty cwt, worth 1/. per cwt. In the autumn of the same 
year the teazels are fit to be cut The produce of these is 
very various; sometimes a load is obtained worth 12/., at 
other times only a quarter of a load. The caraway and the 
teazels continue to produce for several years, provided they 
are kept clear of weeds ; but after the third crop the return 
is not sufficient to be an inducement to continue them longer 
on the ground. The land, which would have been too rich 
for corn when first broken up, is now reduced to a moderate 
state of fertility. From this it is evident that it is only 
under peculiar circumstances that this profitable cultivation 
can he adopted. 

CARBAZOTIC ACID. This acid, which has also been 
called nitropicric acid, results from the action of nitric acid 
upon a great number of vegetable and animal substances. 
The largest quantity is furnished by indigo: one part of this 
substance reduced to coarse, powder is to be gently heated 
with eight or ten tiroes its weijrht of moderately strong 
nitric acid. The indigo dissolves with the evolution of much 
nitric oxide gas. As" soon as the effervescence is over, the 
liquor is to be bo£ed, and nitric acid added from time to 
time till the evolution of nitric oxide ceases : on cooling, 
crystals of carbazotic acid are obtained, which are of a 
brilliant yeliow ooiour ; they are to be washed with cold 
water, dissolved in boiling water, and re-crystallized. 

Thepure add is Mid to crystallize in equilateral triangular 



latrine, the primary form being an octahedron with a rhom- 
bic base : it reddens litmus paper, and has a very bitter 
taste, and on this account it was long called bitter of 
indteo ; when heated it fuses and sublimes without decom- 
posing. If it be rapidly heated in the air, it burns without 
explosion, leaving cnarcoal : this acid is but slightly soluble 
in cold water, but much more so in hot; the solution is of 
an intense yeilow colour; alcohol and aether dissolve it 
readily ; chlorine and iodine do not act upon this acid, even 
when it is fused in these substances in the elastic state ; 
neither nitric nor muriatic acid, nor aqua regia act upon 
this acid : it contains no water, and is said to be poisonous. 
According to Liebeg, this acid is composed of— 

Carbon . . 36 '081 or 15 equivalents 
Azote . . . 16*714 6 „ 
Oxygen . . 47/205 15 

100' 

The saline compounds of this acid are called carbazotates 
or nitropicrates. An account of them may be seen in 
Berzelius's Traite de Chimie, tome vi., p. 386. 

CARBO. [Cormorant.] 

CARBO, CNEIUS PAPI'RIUS, son of Carbo the Ro 
man orator. (Cic. De Clar, Orat. 27, 43, &e.) He espoused 
the party of Marius, and was consul three times; a. v. c. 
669 he was colleague with Cinna. Cinna had the admini- 
stration of Italy, while Carbo took the command in Gaul. 
When Cinna died Carbo remained sole consul, and opposed 
Sulla in Italy. He procured from the senate and people a 
decree declaring all who joined the cause of Sulla enemies 
to the state. Carbo was afterwards defeated by Pompey, 
and was at last taken prisoner in Sicily, and brought before 
his tribunal. Pompey pronounced a violent invective upon 
him, and ordered him to be led to execution, a. u. c. 671. 
(Appian, de Bell. Civ. vol. i. p. 410.) The ingratitude of 
Pompey in thus treating a man who had so ably defended 
him in his youth, when his father's property was going to 
be confiscated, has been deservedly condemned by Valerius 
Maximus (v. 3, 5). 

CARBON. This element and its combinations act an 
important part in the mineral constitution of our earth. 
Following the system of Berzelius, the substances containing 
it are arranged in three groups, the first consisting of the 
mineral forms of pure carbon, the second of the carbonates, 
and the third of those carboniferous masses in which the 
elements are combined according to the principles of or- 
ganic chemistry, and which have resulted from vegetable 
matter. 

The first group consists only of two essentially different 
varieties, namely, the crystallized and the amorphous car- 
bon. The former, as might be expected, is the purer, and 
is the well-known gem, the Diamond, under which name 
it is described ; the latter is always mixed with more 
or less foreign matter, which gives rise to varieties known 
as graphite or coal-blende, anthracite, and fossil coal. 

The second group, the carbonates, present us with a nu- 
merous mineralogical family of the highest interest, both in 
a scientific and in an economical point of view. For the 
purpose of studying them with the greatest facility the car- 
bonate of lime may be taken as a type, to which the whole 
family may be conveniently referred. This substance pos- 
sesses the peculiarity of dimorphism ; that is to fay, it occurs 
in forms belonging to two different systems of crystalliza- 
tion, namely, the rhombohedral and the prismatic, and is 
called, when its crystals belong to the former. Calcareous 
Spar, and when to the latter Arraqqnitk, under which 
terms they have been already described. The chemical 
composition of these minerals is that of a neutral salt, being 
one atom of carbonic acid united with one atom of the oxide 
of calcium, or lime, and therefore the chemical composition 
of either is denoted by the symbol Ca C. But the oxide of 
calcium is isomorphous with the similarly constituted oxides 
of magnesium, barium, strontium, iron, manganese, zinc, 
cerium, lead, and copper ; and each of these oxides occurs 
combined with carbonic acid in the proportion of atom to 
atom, some of them producing crystals isomorphous with 
calespar, and others on the contrary with arragonite. But in 
addition to the mineral species produced by the combination 
of any one of these oxides with carbonic acid, an endless 
variety of isomorphous crystals is formed by the combi- 
nation of two or more of the above carbonates, which are 
capable, according to the laws of isomorphism, of uniting la. 
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any proportion, at may be seen in the varieties of calc-spar, 

which are known as brown-spar, bitter-spar, d (Jomite, where 
portions of the oxide of calcium are constantly replaced by 
the oxides of magnesium, iron, and manganese. None of 
the carbonates of these oxides are found however, like the 
carbonate of lime, to be dimorphous, and to occur crystallized 
both in the rhombohedral and the prismatic system ; they 
may be divided therefore into two isomorphous group*, ihe 
one headed by calc-spar, and the other by arragonite ; and it 
is only among the oxides of the same group that it is usual 
to find the one oxide substituted for the other. 

The first group crystallized in the rhombohedral .system 
consist of 



CaC 
MgC 
Mn C 
F C 
Zn C 

CaC + Mg C 
(Ca.Mg.Mn . F) C 



Calc-spar . . . 
Magnesite or talc-spar 
Manganese-spar 
Iron-spar . . . 
Zinc-spar . . . 
Bitter-spar . ' . . 
Brown-spar . . . 
The second group crystallized in the prismatic system I 
consists of ... ! 

Arragonite . . . Ca C 
Strontianite . . . . . Sr C 
Wetherite . . . . Ba C 
White lead . . . . Pb C* 
But although the minerals of these groups are classified 
together as being isomorphous, this word cannot be used in 
its strictest sense, and as denoting an exact identity of the 
angles of inclination between corresponding planes in the 
different species, as those when measured at the ordinary 
temperature are found to differ from each other by small 
but nevertheless very perceptible magnitudes. The follow- 
ing table of the angles in the terminal edges of the s ground- 
forms of the principal species of the first group, and parallel 
to the fares of which the cleavage planes of each occur, will 
best show this difference. According to the most careful 
measurements the angles are. 

For Calc-spar .... 105° .V 
„ Bitter-spar . . . 106 15 
„ Manganese-spar . . 106 51 
„ Iron-spar .... 107 0 
„ Talc-spar . . . . 107 25 
„ Zinc-spar .... 107 40 
The three angles of calc-spar, bitter spar, and talc-spar, 
when the chemical composition of these minerals is consi- 
dered, present a very interesting and striking relation, the 
angle of bitter-spar being the arithmetical mean between 
those of the pure carbonates of lime and magnesia, while its 
chemical composition may be considered also as the mean 
of the other two, being composed of an atom of carbonate of 
lime united with an atom of carlionate of magnesia. That 
this is a particular instance of a more general law, that the 
increment of the angle in any compound over that of calc- 
spar is to the whole difference of the angles of the pure 
minerals, or 2° 20', in the proportion of the number of atoms 
of carbonate of magnesia to the total number of atoms in the 
compound, appears to be established by the analysis and 
measurements of the French mineralogist, M. Beudant, who 
has made several experiments for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing this fact. An example will at once render this clear. 
Suppose on measuring the angle of a compound of car- 
bonate of lime and magnesia we find it to be 105° 40', which 
gives an increase over 105° 5' equal to J of 2° 20' ; according 
to the experiments of Beudant we should be justified in con- 
cluding that the compound consisted of three atoms of car- 
bonate of lime to one of carbonate of magnesia. 

In addition to the carbonates above mentioned, four others 
are known, namely, the native soda, Gay-Lussite, l'azure or 
blue copper, and malachite, which, although containing 
elements isomorphous with the former, are nevertheless 
differently crystallized, as they are of a different chemical 
composition, containing water of crystallization. 

The third class, all of which, contain more or less evi- 
dence of their vegetable origin, with the exception of mel- 
linite, or honey-stone, are amorphous. They are all distin- 
guished from other mineral bodies by their combustibility, 
the combustion being usually accompanied by flame. They 
may be divided Into the four principal groups of coals, 



mineral resins, mineral oils, mineral pitches or bituminous 
bodies. The principal varieties are distinguished by and 
are described under the names of peat ; coal and its varie- 
ties, brown coal, &c. ; amber, honeystone, resinasphaltum, 
naphtha, petroleum, mineral pitch, asphaltum. 

CARBON, a non-metallic elementary solid body, which 
is widely diffused throughout nature. The purest, and 
at the same time the rarest form in which it occurs is that 
of the diamond [Diamond] ; the more common states in 
which it is met with are those of anthracite, graphite, and 
coal ; but in these cases it is not free from admixture. 

Another well-known form of carbon, but still impure, is 
charcoal, obtained from the decomposition of wood by heat. 

The diamond differs so entirely in its obvious and physical 
properties from carbon in its more common states, that no- 
thing less than the most decisive evidence of the identity 
of their chemical nature could have allowed of their being 
arranged together: the proof of their similarity is stated in 
the article Carbonic Acid. According to the circum- 
stances under which carbon occurs naturally or is artificially 
procured, it possesses different properties and characters : 
we shall therefore first briefly mention some of these forms. 

Anthracite (which see), consists almost entirely of carbon 
in the black state in which it exists in charcoal. Kilkenny 
coal, which is one of the varieties, leaves when burnt about 
4 per cent of ashes ; a variety of anthracite found in Penn- 
sylvania yielded — 



Carbon 
Water 

Silica 
Alumina 



90*1 
6'6 
1-2 
1-1 



Alumina . . . 1 
Oxide of iron and manganese 0 
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The small portion of substances with which the carbon in 
the anthracite is mixed is to be regarded as accidental, and 
it is to be considered as mineral carbon nearly pure. 

Graphite [Graphitic], or as it is sometimes called plum- 
bago and black lead, is another variety of mineral carbon, 
and is sometimes almost pure : it contains variable quanti- 
ties of oxide of irou in a state of mixture ; in some cases 
scarcely amounting to more than 0'OS per cent. 

Most of the varieties of coal differ from anthracite and 
.graphite in containing azote and hydrogen in addition to 
earthy and metallic impurity : still, however, they all consist 
principally of carbon. [CoaL] 

The proof that they contain the gaseous elements just 
alluded to is, that they furnish ammonia by distillation. 

There are various other mineral products which contain 
carbon, as bitumen, naphtha, petroleum, amber, &c. ; but 
although it exists in them in large proportions, they also 
contain a considerable portion of other elements, as already 
stated with respect to coal. Another state in which carbon 
occurs very largely is that of combination with oxygen, 
forming Carhonic Arm. This acid enters into the compo- 
sition of chalk, limestone, marbles, some other earthy, and 
also some metallic carbonates. 

Charcoal has already been mentioned as carbon pro- 
cured from the decomposition of wood by burning. This 
operation is generally conducted in pits made in the 
ground : sometimes however it is carried on in iron cylinders. 
Wood is essentially composed of carbon, oxygen, and hydro- 
gen : by the action of the heat it is decomposed, the' oxy- 
gen and hydrogen are expelled, and uniting in certain pro- 
portions form water, and also with carbon various gaseous 
and other compounds are formed. Among the latter are 
acetic acid, sometimes called pyroligneous acid, and a pecu- 
i liar inflammable fluid, known by the name cf pyroxilic 
spirit, and tar. 

; The remaining charcoal has the following properties : it 
is, black, lighter than water, and full of pores, occasioned by 
the expulsion of the bodies volatilized. The heavier the 
( wood from which the charcoal is obtained, Ihe denser it is. 
i Charcoal, from whatever source prrocured, is absolutely 
' infusible by any degree of heat however great : neither 
j that of a mirror, the oxy hydrogen blow-pipe, nor the voltaic 
discharge, being sufficient to produce fusion. In its com- 
: mon state it is one of the worst conductors of heat known, 
j but its power is increased after being strongly heated. Char- 
j coal is a conductor of electricity, which is so far from being 
the case with the diamond, that it may be rendered electri- 
cal by friction. 

Vox, VI,— 3 O 
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Charcoal is tasteless, inodorous, and insoluble in water. 
It possesses the property of destroying colouring matter, 
especially the charcoal procured by burning bones, which is 
usually called animal charcoal ; it is largely used for this 
purpose in sugar- refining. 

Charcoal, in common with other porous bodies, has the 
power of condensing gaseous bodies ; but to a greater degree 
than most, or perhaps any other substances : graphite, on 
account of its compactness, does not possess this quality. 

Saussure performed experiments to ascertain these facts 
by plunging a piece of red-hot charcoal under mercury, and 
introducing it when cool into the gas. He found that box- 
wood charcoal absorbed in 24 to 36 hours the annexed 
quantities of the following gases :— 



Hydrogen 


1 • 75 times its volume. 


Azote . . > 


7-5 


• * 


Oxygen . . 


9-25 


»» 


Carbonic oxide 


9'4" 


If 


defiant gas 


35- 


l» 


Carbonic acid 


35" 


» 


Nitrous oxide 
Sulphuretted hydrogen 


40- 


■ » 


55" 


l» 


Sulphurous acid . 


65- 


fl 


Muriatic acid 


85- 


IV 


Ammoniacal gas . 


90- 


II 



These effects appear to depend entirely upon the mecha- 
nical action of the pores of the charcoal, for the gases are 
not at all absorbed in the ratio of their affinity for carbon, 
but generally according to the facility with which they are 
condensed; and thus it is that charcoal absorbs vapours 
more readily than gases, and liquids than either. 

Charcoal is highly combustible ; it burns in the air when 
strongly heated, though not very rapidly ; during this com- 
bustion carbonic acid is formed by the union of the oxygen 
of the air with carbon. 

It has been mentioned that charcoal is not pure carbon, 
and when a quantity is burnt there always remains a por- 
tion of ashes containing a considerable Quantity of carbonate 
of potash and some other alkaline ana earthy salts, which 
have been taken up from the soil in which the tree grew 
that furnished the charcoal. 

Charcoal is used not merely for combustion, but also for 
the important purpose of making gunpowder. It is also ap- 
plied to other various well-known uses. Carbon unites with 
all the elementary gases to form highly-curious and inte- 
resting bodies. Its compounds with oxygen are treated of 
under Carbonic Acid, Carbonic Oxidk, and Oxalic 
Acid :" those which it forms with hydrogen under the head 
of Hydrogen ; with chlorine, Chlorides of Carbon ; and 
with azote, Cyanogen. It combines also with sulphur to 
form sulphuret of carbon, and it enters into the composition 
of several ternary compounds. 

Carbon, in an impure state, or charcoal, is employed 
medicinally, both internally and externally. Its power of 
absorbing gases and moisture renders it useful in some 
cases, while in other cases it seems to act by some power 
exerted on the vital energies of the system. A few grains 
of vegetable charcoal taken into the stomach cause a feeling 
of warmth and comfort in that organ, followed by a slight 
increase of the heat of the body generally. A considerably 
larger dose will occasion vomiting, and even diarrhoea. 
Charcoal, especially animal charcoal, possesses the power of 
destroying the colour, smell, and taste of a great variety of 
vegetable and animal substances, particularly of mucilages 
and oils, and of matters in which extractive abounds. Al- 
lowed to remain in contact with valerian, galbanum, balsam 
of Peru, or musk, it destroys their characteristic odour and 
properties. 

Meat and game, too far decomposed, may be restored to a 
condition fit for use by the employment of finely-powdered 
charcoal, assisted by sulphuric acid. Water also may be 
restored from a tainted state by filtering it through char- 
coal. The interior of water-casks is charred in order to pre- 
serve the water in a pure state. Leeches, fish, &c, live 
better in water kept in charred vessels than in those of any 
other kind. 

Charcoal, both from its antiseptic and vital properties, is 
useful in many forms of fever, especially the bilious, remit- 
tent, and intermittent fevers of warm climates, given during 
the interval of the vomiting of the black matter ; and in 
yellow and typhoid fevers. It is also serviceable in dyspep- 



sia, accompanied with fetid breath and eructations. It is 
sometimes of service in ulcerations of the tongue and fauces, 
connected with depraved digestion. It is likewise useful in 
obstinate constipation, given in doses of two or three dessert- 
spoonsful every half-hour, or each hour, for a period of per- 
haps eighteen hours. In smaller doses it has been found 
useful in dysentery, where the motions are acrid and very 
offensive. Externally it is a beneficial application to foul 
ulcers, applied either in the form of fine powder, or as a 
cataplasm. Persons who are troubled with excessive and 
strong-smelling perspirations of the feet find the incon- 
venience lessened by sprinkling the inside of their stockings 
with fine-powdered recently-prepared charcoal. Finely- 
powdered charcoal may also be employed as a styptic. Char- 
coal, especially that procured from the coooa-nut, forms, 
along with either prepared chalk, rhatany-root, kino, or 
catechu, perhaps the best tooth-powder which can be em- 
ployed when the gums are spongy and the breath fetid. A 
liniment of charcoal is sometimes useful in herpes, ring- 
worm of the scalp, and other cutaneous diseases. 

Animal charcoal, particularly that prepared from the flesh 
and bones of calves, given in the dose of a few grains, three 
or four times a day, is said to be very efficacious in removing 
chronic enlargements of the glands. 

CARBONATE, a salt composed of carbonic acid and a 
base. The carbonates are an important olass of salts : 
some of them, as the carbonates of lime and magnesia, 
and the metallic carbonates, are decomposed by heat; but 
the carbonates of potash and of soda do not suffer any 
alteration by exposure to it. For the various carbonates see 
the different alkaline, earthy, and metallic bases. 

CARBONIC ACID. There are three compounds of 
carbon and oxygen, Viz., carbonic oxide, consisting of one 
equivalent of each of its elements, or six parts of carbon 
and eight of oxygen ; carbonic acid, formed of 6ne equiva- 
lent of carbon and two equivalents of oxygen ; and oxalic 
acid, containing two equivalents of carbon and three equiva- 
lents of oxygen. 

Carbonic acid was long known and observed to exist in 
various forms, and to be produced in different circumstances, 
before its nature was understood and its composition ascer- 
tained. Van Helmont recognised it as a peculiar matter, 
and called it gas sylvestre; Hales supposed it to be spoilt 
common air ; Black gave it the name of fixed air, and made 
many curious and original experiments upon some of its 
compounds, showing that the causticity of the alkalis and 
lime depended upon its absence : Bergmann proved that it 
was an acid, and called it aerial arid ; but Lavoisier first 
pointed Out its true nature, and in consequence of bis dis- 
covery it received the name of carbonic acid, which it still 
retains. 

Carbonic acid exists largely in nature. It is in compara- 
tively small quantity in the gaseous state in the atmosphere ; 
it is in solution in most spring water, and in some called 
mineral waters to a considerable degree ; but it is in solid 
combination that it is found in the largest quantity, forming 
nearly 44-100ths of all limestones and marbles, besides 
occurring in less quantity united with other earths and me- 
tallic oxides. 

Carbon and oxygen do not appear to combine, or, if at all, 
very slowly at common temperatures, by direct action ; but 
certain compounds which contain carbon, when undergoing 
the process of fermentation, yield a large quantity of car- 
bonic acid. [Fermentation.] 

It is also produced during the process of respiration ; by 
animal and vegetable putrefaction; and by combustion, 
w better of oil, wax, tallow, vegetable matter, or coal. 

It appears therefore that carbonic acid may be formed by 
the mere combustion of any substance containing carbon ; 
but the method of forming it in purity is to ignite and burn 
either charcoal or the diamond in oxygen ga* ; and it is 
found, that when 100 cubic inches of oxygen nave combined 
with as much carbon or diamond as this quantity of gas 
is capable of taking up by combustion, there remains pre- 
cisely as much in volume of carbonic acid gas a8 there Was 
of oxygen employed. Thus 100 cubic inches of oxygen, 
weighing 34*4 grains, combine with 12*9 grains of carbon 
without any alteration of volume, and consequently 100 
cubic inches of this gas weigh 47 '3 grain*, Ot its density is 
to that of atmospheric air as 1 • 526 to 1. By some chemfete 
it is hypothetically regarded as composed of one volume ot 
oxygen gas and one volume of the vapour of carbon, con- 
densed into one volume. By weight it consists of 
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2 equivalents of oxygen - 16 

1 „ carbon = 6 

Equivalent = 22 

It contains twice as much oxygen as the bases which it 
saturates to form neutral carbonates. 

When carbonic acid is required for experiment, it is 
usual to evolve it by decomposing a carbonate, rather than 
to form it by the combination of its elements, as above 
described. For this purpose, carbonate of lime, or chalk, 
or marble, may be put into a retort, and dilute muriatic 
acid being poured upon it, carhonic acid is plentifully Riven 
out ; and although this gas is to a certain extent soluble in 
water, it may be received in jars filled with and inverted 
in water. 

Carbonic acid gas is colourless and transparent, and there- 
fore invisible ; it has an acid and slightly astringent taste ; 
it reddens litmus paper, but the blue colour returns as the 
acid volatilizes. It extinguishes burning bodies, and is fatal 
to animals. On account of its great density, it diffuses slowly 
in the air, and hence it is apt To remain long in fermenting 
vats, old wells, &c, and has frequently produced fatal ef- 
fects upon persons descending into them. Atmospheric air 
may however contain l-20th of its volume of this gas, and 
be respired without becoming hurtful. On account of its 
great weight, it may he poured from vessel to vessel, as is 
shown by its extinguishing a taper repeatedly. 

Carbonic acid, though gaseous at common temperatures 
and pressures, may be compressed into a liquid state, as 
shown by Mr. Faraday ; and by the more recent experiments 
of M. Thilorier, it appears to have been rendered even solid. 
Mr. Faraday's method of operating may be seen in the Phil. 
Trans, for 1823. The liquid carbonic acid produced is lim- 
pid, colourless, extremely fluid, and refracts light less than 
water does. At 32° it requires a pressure of thirty-six atmos- 
pheres to retain it in a liquid state ; in endeavours to open 
tfe tubes at one end, they always burst into fragments with 
u powerful explosion. M. Thilorier found that a jet of liquid 
carbonic acid received in a glass vial expanded to about 
400 times its own volumo, and by this produced so great a 
degree of cold, that one part of the carbonic acid congealed 
into a white powder, adhered to the glass, and retained its 
solidity for some minutes without pressure. It has already 
been mentioned that carbonic acid gas is soluble in water, 
and various contrivances have been adopted for impregnat- 
ing water and saline solutions with it, to imitate natufeil 
mineral waters. Among these, Dr. North's apparatus is 
well known, and is described in most works on chemistry. 
At the average temperature and pressure, water takes up its 
own volume of carbonic acid gas, and under a pressure of 
two atmospheres it dissolves twice its volume, and so on. 
The water thus impregnated becomes brisk and tart, and 
reddens litmus paper ; when the water is boiled, the carbonic 
acid is expelled- Carbonic acid is detected by the properties 
of extinguishing flame, proving fatal to animals, reddening 
litmus paper, but not permanently, and giving a precipitate 
with lime water ; this precipitate is carbonate of lime, which 
is re-dissolved by an excess of carbonic acid, and re-appears 
when that excess is expelled by heat. 

Carbonic acid, though in small quantity, always exists in 
the atmosphere, as may bo showp by exposing lime-water 
to the air ; the proportion does not usually exceed about 
one 2000th of the volume of the air ; Jt is produced by the 
processes of respiration, combustion, and animal and vege- 
table decomposition, as already alluded to. 

Carbonic Acid Gas, in a state of concentration* acts 
upon the human system as a powerful sedative poison. 
Unless largely diluted with atmospheric air, it cannot be 
breathed, as it stimulates the glottis, or entrance to the 
windpipe, to contraction, which causes the person exposed to 
this gas to die of suffocation- But even when so far diluted 
as to be able to paw the glottis, and enter the lungs, it acts 
as a poison ; and also when brought in contact with the 
skin (pure atmospheric air being breathed at the same time), 
or with the mucous membrane of the stomach. A variable 
quantity of carbonic acid gas exists at all times in the air, 
as essential to the respiration and the life of plants ; but 
any considerable increase of this quantity is deleterious, 
and destructive to the life both of animals and vegetables, 
though plants will flourish in an atmosphere containing 
nine or ten pe» owjft. of earbonic acid gas, provided they 
are exposed to the direct solar light, for this quantity is 



poisonous to them in the shade. (Saussure.) The cause 
of the absence of vegetation in the celebrated poison valley 
of Java is the existence of a subterranean source of car- 
bonic acid gas, and not the shade of the upas-tree, as is 
popularly believed. 

Carbonic acid gas is evolved from the combustion of fuel, 
especially charcoal, and during the process of fermentation ; 
also from the coloured parts of the flowers of plants, both 
by night and day, and from the green parts of plants 
during the night ; from the calcination of lime ; and it is apt 
to bo formed and accumulate in mines, particularly coal- 
mines, where it is termed choke-damp, and in old draw- 
wells. It also is formed or extricated by the respiration of 
animals, and becomes the source of disease and death when 
many human beings are crowded together in close, ill-venti- 
latod rooms. 

When in such a state of concentration as not to pass the 
glottis, it produces instant suffocation, and if the person be 
not immediately removed from the noxious atmosphere, 
death ensues. But where it is diluted with atmospheric or 
other respirable air in sufficient quantity to be inhaled for 
a considerable time, symptoms closely resembling apoplexy 
are produced. This last casualty is most apt to occur from 
sleeping in a room with a charcoal fire, which has not a 
proper outlet for the gas, or in a green-house with plants, 
or even with a few flowers in a bed-room. 

When from any of these causes an individual has fallen 
into a state of stupor or insensibility, he is to be removed 
as speedily as possible into the pure fresh air, cold water 
should be dashed upon the face, ammonia may be rubbed 
upon the ohest, and, if conveniences exist, he may be caused 
to breathe oxygen gas. Blood, but in moderate quantity, 
should be attempted to be procured from the arm or jugular 
vein, and efforts to effect this may be persevered in for 
hours with ultimate success. 

Carbonic acid gas. diluted with a proper quantity of 
atmospheric air, has been advantageously employed, ap- 
plied to limited portions of the body. Largoly diluted, it 
has been recommended to be inhaled in the latter stages of 
phthisis pulmonalis, or consumption, to lessen the irrita- 
bility, and remove the fcBtor of the breath arising from the 
morbid expectoration. It is in such coses merely a pallia- 
tive. When brought in contact with the mucous membrane 
of the stomach, it is often very serviceable ; but if too strong, 
or its use is too long continued, it may give rise to alarming 
or unpleasant symptoms. The more speedy intoxication 
and headache which follow the use of the effervescing 
wines is due to the great quantity of carbonic acid gas 
which they contain. Even soda-water, if drunk in large 
quantity, may produce intoxication or headache. The usual 
form of administering carbonic acid gas is either in somo of 
the natural mineral waters, *ueh as Seltzer, or by disen- 
gaging it from its combination with some alkaline base, 
such as carbonate of soda or potash : any acid given at the 
same time, by combining with the alkali, will liberate the 
gas. A vegetable acid, either the citric, in the state of 
lemon-juice, or tartaric acid, is commonly employed for this 
purpose; but in many instances sulphuric acid is preferable. 
Whenever great debility, or the phosphatic diathesis, as in- 
dicated by the state of the urine, exists, the use of a 
vegetable acid for the object above mentioned is prejudicial. 
(Prout, On Diseases of the Urinary Organs.) 

The gas thus disengaged is of great utility in allaying 
irritability and spasmodic states of the stomach ; thus it fre- 
quently checks vomiting, either simple, or even of blood. 

In the irritable state of the kidneys and bladder which 
prevails in a phosphatic condition of the urine, water charged 
with a large portion of carbonic acid gas (but without any 
alkali) is of double utility, both from its sedative effect and 
its chemical propeities of dissolving and holding suspended 
the phosphate of lime, and preventing it being deposited in 
the bladder. Externally water charged with carbonic acid 

fas has been employed as a wash or bath in many cutaneous 
isroses with good effect. The yest poultice owes its 
soothing influence over irritable ulcers to the carbonic acid 
gas which is disengaged from it. A stream of carbonic 
aoid gas has been proposed to be directed upon cancerous 
sores to allay the pain, and also upon burnt surfaces. But 
its employment in such cases requires caution. 

CARBONIC OXIDE, commonly called also oxide of 
carbon, was first obtained by Dr. Priestley ; but its nature 
and composition were determined by Mr. Cruikshank. Car- 
bpiuc^^yjJijjpay be prepared in various modes: first, by 
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direct action ; if charcoal be made red hot in a gun-barrel, 
and oxygen gas from Madders be repeatedly passed over 
it, the oxygen is converted into oxide of carbon. Dr. > 
Priestley procured it by heating together chalk and iron 
filings ; in this case the iron takes half the oxygen from 
the carbonic acid of the chalk, and from a compound of two 
equivalents of oxygon and one equivalent of carbon, the 
residual gas, which is carbonic oxide, is constituted of one 
equivalent of each. 

Another mode of obtaining it, by which it is procured 
with the greatest facility, is to heat oxalic acid in a retort 
wilh sulphuric acid. Oxalic acid is a compound of three 
equivalents of oxygen and t#o of carbon ; by the action of 
the sulphuric acid, it is separated into carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide, which are both evolved in the gaseous state ; 
the acid being soluble in water is dissolved, and the car- 
bonic oxide remains nearly pure. The properties of this 
gas are, that it is colourless and insipid ; it is but slightly 
dissolved by water ; it is fatal to animals, and extinguishes' 
"a taper if immersed in it ; but when it meets with oxygen 
gas it burns, and is converted, by combining with it, into 
carbonic acid. It has no action upon blue vegetable colours ; 
and unlike carbonic acid also, it does not occasion any pre- 
cipitation in lime water. 

Carbonic oxide is composed of 

1 equivalent of oxygen = 8 
1 „ carbon = 6 

equivalent = 14 

It is hypothetically considered as constituted of 100 
volumes of the vapour of carbon, and 50 volumes of oxygen 
gas, condensed into 100 volumes. One hundred cubic 
inches weigh 30' 1 grains; its density is therefore to that 
of atmospheric air as '971 to 1. When electric sparks 
are passed through carbonic acid gas, confined over mer- 
cury, a portion of it is converted into carbonic oxide aud 
oxygen gases. 

CARBURET, a term designating a compound of carbon 
with certain other bodies, as azote, and some of the metals, &c. 

CARBURET OF AZOTE. [Cyanookn.] 

CARBURET OF IRON. [Stkkl ] 

CARBURETS OF HYDROGEN. [Hydroobn.] 

CARCASS, a shell, or hollow ball of iron, perforated in 
three places at equal distances from each other, within one 
hemisphere of the shell, and filled with a composition which 
burns with violence during eight or ten minutes. 'When 
discharged from a mortar or howitzer the flames issuing 
from the perforations or fuze- holes set fire to any building 
on which the carcass may happen to fall. 

For the dimensions of this kind of shell, and the nature 
of the composition, see Spearman's Brilith Gunner. 

CARCASSONNE, or CARCASSONE, a city in the 
South of France, capital of the department of Aude, on the 
river which gives name to the department, in 43" 13' N. lat. 
and 2* 22' E. long., 387 miles in a direct line due S. from 
Paris, or 495 miles by the road through Orleans, Limoges, 
and Toulouse. 

Carcassonne is a very antient place, having been built 
before the time of Ceosar, who speaks of it as one of the 
ciritates or townships of Gallia Ulterior (taking that pro- 
vince in the limited extent which it had before be entered 
upon his command). What the town itself was at that time 
we have no information ; the township is mentioned as hav- 
ing, in conjunction with Tolosa and Narbo (Toulouse and 
Narbonne), furnished several brave soldiers for the. army of 
P,.Crassus, Ctesar's lieutenant in his war with the Aqui- 
tani (Ctes. de Bel. Gal, lib. iii., c. 20). Pliny and Ptolemy 
notice it as one of the towns of the Voles Tectosages ; in 
the Itinerary from Burdigala (Bordeaux) to Hierusalem 
(Jerusalem) it is mentioned as CuUellum, a military post, a 
designation which perhaps indicates decay from its former 
prosperity. Upon the downful of the Roman empire, it 
passed successively into the hands of the Visigoths, the 
Saracens, and the Franks. Under the last it was for some 
time governed by counts of its own, who contrived to render 
their power hereditary. Its last count ceded his states to the 
then King of France, Louis IX., or Saint Louis, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Before this cession, the 
town had suffered severely in the wars against the Albigeois, 
or Albigenses, for whom it was held. 

Carcassonne at present consists of two parts, separated 
by the river Aude, over which is a good bridge. The upper 



town or eitt is on the right bank of the river, and is the 
most antient part. It is encircled by the old walls ; its nar- 
row and deserted streets and ill-built houses give to it a 
gloomy appearance. It has a castle, now in ruins (the erec- 
tion of which is ascribed by some to the Visigoths), and the 
cathedral dedicated to St. Nazarius. This was erected 
about the end of the eleventh century; it is small, but 
handsome ; the stained glass windows are admired for the 
beauty of the colours. The tomb of Simon de Montfort, 
the general of the crusade against the Albigeois, which was 
in this church, has been broken. 

The lower town, on the left bank of the Aude, is regu- 
larly laid out with straight streets, crossing at right angles, 
and watered by streams of water from the river. The houses 
are well-built, and there are a great number of shops, many 
of which are handsome. The Grande Place is an oblong 
square, surrounded by regularly-built houses, and having in 
the middle a fountain, the design of which is sufficiently 
magnificent, but the execution poor ; and the neglected and 
filthy state of which, when visited by M. Millin, formed a 
contrast with the general neatness and cleanliness of the 
city. The Halle*, or covered market-places, are large and 
airy. The Hotel de Ville is a building of* good architec- 
ture, the theatre is handsome, the office of the prefect has 
magnificent gardens, and there are fine barracks and some 
other public buildings. The conventual buildings (we know 
not to what uses they have been applied since the sup- 
pression of monasteries) and the churches are also hand- 
some. 

By the census of 1832, Carcassonne had 14,872 inhabit- 
ants; the whole commune contained 17,394. The chief 
manufacture of the place is that of fine woollen cloths, which 
is carried on with great diligence. This manufacture ex- 
isted here as early as the time of Louis XI. It was much 
increased by the patronage of Colbert, who established a 
manufactory in one of the suburbs of the town. The build- 
ing still remains, but the establishment has been discon- 
tinued, and the manufacture is now in the hands of privaro 
capitalists. The wool is chiefly brought from Spain or from 
Narbonne, or Beziers ; it is carded, spun, and woven in 
the town, and the cloths are sent to the Levant. The 
trade of Carcassonne is much promoted by a navigable 
branch from the great canal of Luoguedoc, or du Midi. 
Wine, brandy, and fruit are among the other chief articles 
of trade. Some marble quarries are wrought in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town ; the marble is of various colours ; that 
vetued with red is particularly beautiful. The quay is 
adorned with handsome promenades, and presents a constant 
scene of activity. There are at Carcassonne two libraries, a 
high school, and a museum. 

The episcopal see of this town cannot be traced higher 
than the sixth century with any certainty ; the assertions 
that there were bishops here about the end of the third or 
the beginning of the fourth century is very disputable. The 
diocese comprehends now the department of Aude, and the 
bishop is a suffragan of the Archbishop of Toulouse and 
Narbonne. The arrondissement of Carcassonne compre- 
hends a population of 90,658 persons. 

The district of which Carcassonne was formerly the capi- 
tal took from the town the designation Carcassez. Not- 
withstanding the heat of the climate, and the consequent 
desirableness of shade, there are few trees except along the 
banks of the canal of Languedoc ; the inhabitants allege 
the value of the land as a reason for their unwillingness to 
plant trees, or even allow them to remain. Fabre d'Eglan- 
tine, member of the convention, guillotined at Paris in 1 793, 
was aaiative of this town. 

In fne neighbourhood of the town is the relic of a column 
of greyish stone, bearing an inscription to M. Numcrius 
Numerianus CsBsar ; but as the whole of the inscription has 
not been certainly interpreted, it is not known by whom or 
on what occasion it was erected. There is also a remarkable 
aqueduct-bridge of three arches, by which the Canal de 
Languedoc is carried over the river Fresquel, which runs to 
Castelnaudary. H. Malta Brun seems to have confounded 
these two structures, making of them a triumphal arch on 
the banks of the Fresquel to the honour of the Emperor 
Numerian. 

CARCHA'RIAS, a genus of fishes of the shark tribe. 
[Squalid*.] 
CARCINUS. [Crab.] 

CARDAMOMS, the aromatic capsules of different 
species of Ahomum. The sorts known in the shops of 
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Europe are the large, the middle-sized, and small, the 
clustered or Malabar cardamoms, and the grains of paradise, 
or Mellagetta or Malagueta pepper. 

Large cardamoms are supposed to be the seeds of Amo- 
mum anguitifolium, a Madagascar plant, with a remarkably 
strong, but pleasant and aromatic odour. 

Middle-sized and small cardamoms are believed by Fee 
to be both produced by Amomum cardamomum, a native of 
Sumatra, and other islands to the eastward of the Bay of 
Bengal. 

Malabar cardamoms, which are the best sort, and those 
in the most extensive use, are produced by Amomum repent, 
the Eletlaria of Maton, and the Alpinia cardamomum of 
Roxburgh. This is a native of the mountainous part of the 
coast of Malabar, especially among the western mountains 
of Wynaad, where it is called by the natives the Atlum 
shrub. For its cultivation, see Roxburgh's Flora Indica, 
vol. i., p. 72 ; and the Transactions of the Linneean Society. 
It is believed to be the amomum of Theophrastus, and 
constitutes at the present day the most esteemed of the 
condiments employed by the Turks, Persian*, aud other 
eastern nations, entering into all their sauces, pillaus, 
curries, &c. 

Grains of paradise, called also Mellagetta or Malagueta 
pepper, are the fruit of Amomum granum parodist, a native 
of Ceylon and Madagascar. Its qualities are similar to 
those of ordinary cardamoms, but inferior. It is probable 
that the seeds of some other species of amomum would also 
serve as substitutes for cardamoms, but they have not been 
much inquired into. Amomum aromaticum is mentioned 
by Roxburgh as being so employed by the natives of the 
eastern frontier of Bengal ; Amomum maximum also yields 
a coarse description of the drug. 

CARDAN, J EROME. To give any great detail of the - 
life and writings of this singular union of genius and folly 
would require considerable space. We must therefore con- 
fine ourselves for the most part to those circumstances in 
regard to which his name is principally mentioned in modern 
writings. 

On the life of Cardan the authorities most in use are — 
1 . His own treatise De Viti Propria. Works, vol. i. — 2. 
G. Naudacus 'Judicium de Caruano,' 1643. The most 
accessible accounts of these are in 'Bayle's Dictionary,' 
article ' Cardan ;' and in Teissier, ' Eloges des Hommes 
Savans,' vol. iv. p. 97. 

The works of Cardan were collected under the title of 
' Hieronymi Cardani Opera omnia, curS Caroli Sponii,' 
Lyons, 1663, in ten volumes, folio. The following list of 
works, long as it may appear, is perhaps the shortest mode 
of touching on many points which require only the briefest 
notice. In all, the date begins the title. 

1539. Card. Cassilionei Practica Arithmetica, &c. Milan. 
—1541. Aphorismi astronomici. Vim. — 1542. De Conso- 
latione. Venice.— 1544. De Judiciis Geniturarum exemplis 
illustratum. Nuremburg. — 1545. Ars Magna, &c. Nu- 
rcmburg. — 1545. De Malo recent. Medic, medendi usu. 
Venice. — 1545. De Animi Immortal itate. Venice. — 1547. 
De Supplemento Almanach. Nuremburg. — 1547. De Ge- 
nitnris, Revolutionibus, &c. Nuremburg. — 1550. DeRerum 
Subtilitate. Nuremburg, (again in 1557.) — 1553. An Bain. 
Articulari Morbo competat. Venice. — 1454. In quadri- 
part. CI. Ptolemcei. Ejusdem Geniturarum xii. Basle. 
— 1557. De Rerum Varietate, lib. xvii., folio. Basle. — 
1559. In Hippocratem de Aere, &c. Oratio de Medic. 
Inseitia. Basic. — 1559. Opusc. Artera Med. exercent. 
utilissima. Basle. — 1561. De Utilitate ex Rebus Adversis 
capiendo. Basle. — 1562. H. Card. Somniorum Syne- 
siorum, libri iv. Basle. — 1563. De Providentia ex Anni 
Constitutione. Bologna. — 1564. Comm. in vii. Particulas 
Aphorism. Hippocratis. Basle. — 1564. ArsCurandi parva. 
Basle. — 1565. De Simpl. Medicament. Noxa. Paris.— 
1565. De Methodo Medendi. Paris.— 1566. Anti-Gorgias. 
Basle. — 1570. H. Card. &c. de Proportionibus Numerorum, 

Motuum, &c Preterea Artis Magnte sive de regulis 

Algebras, liber unus, &c Item, de AlizS RegulS liber. 

Basle. — 1573. Examen 22 Aegrotorum Hippocratis. Rome. 

We have chosen this list as containing all we can cer- 
tainly ascertain to have been published during his lifetime. 
We have found the dates mostly in "old catalogues, and it 
id very possible that several may be reprints. The list 
of his works is of considerable length ; but many were 
not published until after hit death ; and some not till 
the collection in ton volumes, already mentioned, was 



made. He states of himself that he had printed 116 
books, had written 40 more, and that 60 authors bad cited 
him. 

Jerome Cardan was bom at Pavia in the autumn of 1501 : 
his father was a physician and lawyer at Milan. From two 
circumstances mentioned by himself, namely, that bis mo- 
ther and father did not live together, and also that the 
former endeavoured to procure a miscarriage, it is presumed 
that he was illegitimate. At twenty years of age he studied 
in the university of Pavia ; at twenty-two he taught Euclid 
in the same place. He went to Padua in 1 524, and was 
there received doctor in medicine in 1525. He was succes- 
sively prol'essor of mathematics' or of medicine at Milan, 
Pavia, and Bologna, and was imprisoned in the latter place 
(but for what offence is not stated) in 1570. Having ob- 
tained his liberty, he left Bologna in September, 1571, and 
went to Rome, where he was admitted into the college of 
physicians, and received a pension from pope Pius V. He 
died after Oct. 1, 1576, and probably not long after, but 
when is not well known. He was unfortunate in his family, 
which consisted of two sons and a daughter. The elder 
poisoned his wife, and died by the hands of the law ; Cardan 
protested against the sentence, and rested bis son's justifi- 
cation upon the conduct of the wife, who, he affirms, had 
made his son believe she was a woman of good fame and 
fortune, being neither. It is an evidence of the extreme 
vanity of his character, that, not denying the fact for which 
his son suffered, he left on record his belief that the judges, 
in passing the sentence, had no other object than to deprive 
him of life or reason. The younger son turned out badly, 
and was disinherited by his father. His daughter, accord- 
ing to his own account, never caused him any other vexa- 
tion than the payment of her marriage portion. The trea- 
tise ' De Utilitate,' &c. was written on the death of his eldest 
son. 

If Cardan had left nothing but writings on astrology, 
mathematics, medicine, or morals, he would have passed 
among the rest as an eccentric genius, with a full share of 
all the folly and mysticism which pervaded the philosophy 
of his day. It is to his own account of himself that we are 
indebted for the quantity of description and speculation re- 
lative to his personal character which is found in all biogra- 
phies. There may be in this production a touch of the in- 
sanity which delights in accusing itself of crimes, or in ex- 
aggerating its foibles : as it is, and taking the character of 
Cardan as he has given it himself, we see a man — of un- 
equalled self-conceit, as when be says his book of logic 
(written in seven days, but hardly to be understood by any 
one else in a year) has not a letter either of omission or 
superfluity ; and that be is bom to deliver the world from 
a multitude of errors : of little benevolence, as when he 
avows that his greatest delight in conversation is to say 
things which he knows will be disagreeable to his bearers : 
of-no veracity, as witness his assertion that he acquired a 
perfect knowledge of Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish in 
twenty-four hours from an edition of Apuleius : of violent 
temper, instanced by his striking one in the face with a 
dagger whom he discovered to be cheating him at play : 
and of little honesty, as evidenced by his justification of his 
refusal to return a pledge, namely, that it was deposited in 
presence of no witness. He was also a superstitious free- 
thinker ; attached to his religion, but disposed to treat it in 
his own way, to an extent which made a worthy divine who 
claimed, we suppose, to be the adjutant-general of heretics, 
call him the ' chief of the hidden Atheists of the second 
class.' His refusal to accept an advantageous settlement 
in Denmark, on condition of apostatizing, ought to establish 
his right to some principle. His four gifts— 1. the power 
of throwing his soul out of his body (for his words can mean 
nothing less)— 2. his faculty of seeing whatever he pleased 
with his eyes, 'oculis, not) vi mentis'— 3. his dreams, 
which uniformly and on every occasion foretold what was 
to happen to him ; and— 4. his finger nails, which did the 
same thing ; to say nothing of his astrology, his good de- 
mon, &c. &c— establish his claim to be the chief of the 
visionaries 'of the first class.' Bayle has drawn the dis- 
tinction between him and other men of equal talent with 
some point : he says that ' nullum magnum ingenium sine 
mixturd dementia)' is not a maxim which includes Cardan ; 
for that with him the folly is improved by talent, not the 
talent adulterated by folly. 

It would hardly have been worth while to have entered 
into the preceding, detail, if Cardan had been a common 
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wan. As a physician, his reputation extended through 
Europe, both as a practitioner and a writer. In 1553 he 
went to Scotland to the assistance of Hamilton, archbishop 
of St. Andrew s, whom he cured : in the memoirs of Melvil 
the fact is stated, and Cardan is mentioned by name, with 
the addition that he was an Italian magician. His medical 
writings have procured him no lasting reputation - those 
who follow such pursuits seem to have tacitly consented that 
Cardan shall be left to the mathematicians ; and it is to 
his discoveries in algebra that he must bo considered as .en- 
titled to a prominent placo in biography. Before proceed- 
ing to consider him in this character, we shall only state 
that De Thou, who knew him personally, and'records that 
he always dressed in a different manner from the rest of 
the world, says that it was commonly believed his end 
arose from starvation, voluntarily undergone, that he might 
not outlive the time which he had predicted for his own 
death. This story has been frequently copied, as if the 
fact had been positively asserted by the historian, whereas 
he only speaks of a rumour. 

The Ars Magna, published in 1545, contains the exten- 
sions which Cardan made in the solution of equations. Al- 
gebra was then an art contained not in formula) but in 
rules, and extended no farther than the methods of solving 
numerical equations of the second degree. We shall not 
here enter into the celebrated dispute between Cardan and 
Tartaglia, further than to specify the part taken by the 
former. When he was informed of tho solution of cubic 
equations, which Tartaglia had discovered, he applied to the 
latter, March 25, 1 539, and requested he would communi- 
cate his method, which Tartaglia declined, intending to 
reserve the same for the work which be published after- 
wards in 155-1. Cardan then swore 'upon the Holy Gos- 
pels, and the faith of a gentleman,' that he would not only 
not divulge the secret, but would engage to write it in 
such a cipher as no one should be able to rend, in case of 
his death. Tartaglia, upon this assurance, communicated 
his method. This detail rests upon the authority of Tar- 
taglia himself {Quesiti et Invention*, folio 120), but is 
amply confirmed by Cardan's subsequent letters, and was 
never denied by him. Notwithstanding his word thus 
pledged, Cardun published these methods in his Ars Magna 
(1545), giving the credit of them, indeed, to Tartaglia, but 
concealing the promise he had made. 

The communication made to Cardan amounted to the 
solution, without demonstration, of X* + ax + b = 0, in the 
ruses where a and b are, one or both, negative. Cardan 
himself supplied the demonstrations, showed how to reduce 
all equations of the third degree to the preceding form, and 
how to extract the cube root of the binomial surd quan- 
tities which the well-known solution involves. He may be 
mi id to have arrived, in detached and isolated theorems, at 
as much, relative to equations of the third degree, as could 
afterwards be established, in tho time of Des Cartes, for 
equations of all degrees. He was the first who considered 
negative roots, and comprehended the nature of the con- 
nexion between them and the positive roots of other equa- 
tions ; and he even gave the first idea of a method of ap- 
proximation. 

The algebra of Cardan, owing to the want of general sym- 
bols, is dilhV.ult to read ; and Montucla, biassed perhaps in 
favour of his countryman Vieta, has somewhat underrated 
his merits. On the other band we have Cossali (Origine, 
SfC. deU Algebra, Parma, 1797), whose object it seems to he 
to discover something like modern and symbolic analysis 
in the obscure and verbal rules of the Italians of the six- 
teenth century. If this learned and estimable writer be 
considered as holding a brief for Tartaglia, Cardan, and 
Bombelli, his work may be highly useful. For instance, 
when he shows, by collecting the various cases propounded 
by Cardan, that the latter had all the elements, which, if put 
together, would have been the celebrated rule of signs of 
Descartes, and thence affirms that Cardan was in posses- 
sion of that rule so far as equations of the third degree were 
concerned, he forgets that Cardan neither did nor could put 
those elements together. And when be attributes a sym- 
bolic (or as it was technically called, a specious) notation to 
Cardan, because the latter sometimes uses a letter to stand 
for a number in bis general enunciations, he does not re- 
member that Euclid has a prior claim, if in that circum- 
stance merely, consists the leading feature of the method of 
Vieta. 

There is in the algebra of Cardan considerable power of 



developing the details of his subject, and of explaining the 

modifications presented by solutions, but not much inven- 
tive sagacity. He states himself, that he was originally pre- 
vented from attempting the solution of cubic equations by 
the simple assertion of Lucas di Borgo, in his work on 
algebra, that the solution was impossible ; though Cossali 
has shown that, had he even read that author with atten- 
tion, he would have seen that the assertion was not meant 
to apply to more than algebra as it then existed. In the 
case of biquadratic equations, he attempted nothing him- 
self, but requested his pupil, Ludovico Ferrari, to undertake 
the investigation ; who accordingly produced the reduction 
now known by his name, and which was published by 
Cardan. But if we take the whole extent of the Ars 
Magna, it is sufficiently obvious that Cardan would have 
been an analyst of considerable power, if he had lived after 
Vieta, 

Thero is in the second volume of Dr. Hutton's Tract* 
an account of the Ars Magna, the most complete of which 
we know in English. 

CARDIGAN, a sea-port and borough town, the capital 
of Cardiganshire, is about 200 miles direct distance W.N.W. 
of Loudon, and 234 miles by the roads. It is called Aberteify 
by the Welsh, from its standing upon the banks of the river 
Teify, about three miles from its mouth. Cardigan, in con- 
junction with Aberystwith, Lampeter, and Adpar, returns 
one member to parliament. Adpar, a small village once 
disfranchised, has been restored as a contributory borough. 
The limits of the borough of Cardigan, formerly co-extensive 
with the parish of St. Mary, were extended by the Reform 
Act : they now include the whole of the old borough, toge- 
ther with Bridgend Hamlet and Abbey Hamlet, in the 
parish of St. Dogmaels in Pembrokeshire. By the same act 
the limits of the other contributory boroughs were enlarged. 
In a charter granted to Cardigan by Henry VI. several pre- 
vious grants and charters are recited, the oldest of which is 
in the reign of Richard II. Cardigan first rose into a town 
about the time of the Norman conquest The foundation 
of its castle is ascribed to Gilbert de Clare, about 1 160. The 
first fortifications lasted only a short time, as the continual 
struggles between the Welsh and their Norman invaders 
for the possession of this post, which the mouth of the river 
rendered important, and the various success that attended 
the contest [Cardiganshire] caused the frequent damage 
or destruction of the castle, which was however always re- 
stored by the victors soon after they had obtained possession 
of it. The two towers and the wall now stauding are pro- 
bably the remains of the fortifications erected by Gilbert 
Marshall, about the year 1240. Edward I. resided here for 
a month while settling the affairs of South Wales. 

The castle stands in a commanding position above the 
river, which is here crossed by an antient bridge. Giraldus 
Cambrensis slates the Teify to have been the last British 
river in which beavers were to be found. There was a priory 
here, which is stated by Leland to have contained eleven 
black monks, and to have been a cell to Chertsey. A small 
but strong camp, called Hen Caste), is situated on the 
banks of the Teify, a little below the town. The local 
government is administered by four aldermen, one of whom 
is mayor, two bailiffs, and twelve common councilmen. All 
the streets are narrow excepting one, the principal thorough- 
fare of the town, at the end of which stands the county 
gaol, which was erected by Mr. Nash in 1793. A band- 
some county hall was built here in 1 764. The church, 
whose tower at the west end is of more modern date than 
the chancel, is dedicated to St. Mary. The supply of water 
in this town was extremely deficient, until a reservoir was 
built by subscription in the upper part of the town, from 
which the requisite pipes have been laid. Coal is imported 
coastwise, and peat is used by the lower classes of inha- 
bitants. 

Cardigan contains the chief custom-house for the port of 
Cardigan, which extends four to five miles beyond Fish- 
guard on the S„ and about twenty-four miles to the N., so 
as to include Abcrayron. The harbour is greatly obstructed 
by a bar, and is dangerous in winter. Ships of 300 to 400 
tons can come up to the bridge in spring tides ; but the 

feneral trade is confined to vessels of from 20 to 100 tons, 
he registry of vessels in this port is considerable. At 
present (1836) there are 280 ships of every description, irom 
20 to 270 tons, their average being about 60 tons ; these 
are employed in the Irish, foreign, and coasting trade. The 
imports are chiefly coal, culm, limestone aim deals; the 
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export*, oats, butter, and slates. No manufacture of any 
importance is carried on here. The population in 1831 
was 1149 male*; 1646 females; total 9795: 213 families 
employed in trade and handicraft ; SO families employed in 
agriculture. 

The number of inhabited houses was 560 ; the town 
seems to be increasing, especially in bouses below the annua 1 
value of 10/. A free grammar-school was endowed herr, 
with 21/. 10*. 6rf„ in 1765, by IMy LostitU Cornwallis of 
Aber Maries ; it now contains about thirty children. There 
is a national school, with about eighty scholars; a girls' 
charity-school, supported by voluntary contributions, con- 
tains near fifty, and commercial schools about sixty pupils. 
The church-rates, which amount to a small sum, are aided 
by a subscription raised among the congregation. In 1 835, 
the county, church, and highway-rates, which were all in- 
termixed, amounted to 226/. 12*. The poor's expenses of 
the year eudineJSnster, 1 835, were 904/. 8*. 9rf. 

CARDIGANSHIRE, a maritime county of South 
Wales, bounded on the N. by the counties of Merioneth 
and Montgomery, on the E. by Radnorshire and Breck- 
nockshire, which are for the most part separated from it by 
the rivers Claerwen and Towy, on the S. by Pembrokeshire 
and Carmarthenshire, from which in three-fourths of its 
length it is divided by the river Teify, and in part by a 
stream called the Dothie. The Irish sea forms its boundary 
on the W. Its greatest length from N.E. to S.W. is about 
forty-six, and greatest breadth from E. to W. near thirty- 
five miles. The length of sea-coast is about forty-two miles. 
The area is 675 square miles. In 1831 its population was 
64,780, being an increase of 21,824, or about one in three 
during the thirty previous years. 

The S.W. district of Cardiganshire is level, as also is the 
neighbourhood of Aberayron, and several other tracts near 
(he coast; in general, however, the surface is mountainous, 
especially- in the northern and eastern parts. The highest 
lands are rugged, bleak, and barren ; covered with ling, 
rushes, and heather, where the peat is not too wet, or the 
ground too stony to surfer them to grow : those that are 
somewhat lower afford pasture for the little hardy sheep of 
the country, the property of the small farmers, whose 
dwellings arc, for the sake of shelter, placed in the narrow 
valleys beneath. The proportion of uninclosed to inclosed 
lands is very large. An anecdote related by Mr. Malkin 
in his account of Cardiganshire is an apt illustration of the 
condition of its surface. ' An auctioneer who was endea- 
vouring to sell a considerable estate, after having explained 
the value, &c, of the property, thus addressed the com- 
pany : — " And, gentlemen, there are 10,000 acres not men- 
tioned in the particulars of the estate, which will be thrown 
into the bargain to the purchaser." It has been calculated 
that the area of the inclosed lands docs not exceed that of the 
uninclosed by more than 25,000 acres. 

A part of Plinlimmon is situated in the N.E. part of the 
county ; this mountain and Tregaron Down, Talsarn, and 
Capel Cynon are the most elevated summits in Cardigan- 
shire. Their heights are — Plinlimmon, 2463 feet ; Talsarn, 
1143; Tregaron Down, 1747 ; Capel Cynon, 1046. The 
sea-coast, in its N. and S. extremities, is flat and sandy ; 
towards the centre of its line the hills terminate abruptly, 
and the beach, from which, on account of its shelving ra- 
pidly, the sea retreats but little at low tide, is chiefly formed 
of shingle. The principal rivers are the Teify, which rises 
in Llyn Teify, a small lake on the eastern border, and 
abounds with salmon, of which a large quantity is carried to 
distant markets ; the Towy, the Claerwen, the Ystwith, and 
the Rhydol, which rises in Plinlimmon. The two latter fall 
into the sea at Aberystwilh. The Arth, the Ayron, the 
Wirrai, and the Lery are also considerable streams. The 
roads (which carry the whole traffic of the county, for there 
is neither canal nor rail-road in this district) have of late 
years been much improved. An entirely new line of com- 
munication with Radnorshire, which in part of its length 
is used by travellers to Llanidloes and Newtown, has been 
of great benefit to Aberystwith. A mail was established in 
1 83a from Aberystwith along this road to Rhayader, and 
thence to Hereford and Cheltenham, which has accelerated 
the delivery of London letters in a large part of Cardigan- 
shire nearly twelve hours. The other principal roads lead 
from Aberystwith to Machynlleth, from the same place to 
Cardigan and Lampeter, and that from Tregaron through 
Lampeter and Newcastle Emlyn to Cardigan. At a few 
miles N.E, of Tregaron are situated several small mountain- 



lakes, which are abundantly stored with fish. The chief 
are Llyn Teify, Llyn Gynon, Llyn Egnant, and Llyn-rud- 
don-vawr ; these have much wild beauty, which is however 
far exceeded by the celebrated water-falls of the Mynach at 
the Devil s-bridge, the falls of the Rhydol at Havod, and 
the rapids higher up that stream, in the neighbourhood of 
Pbnt Erwyda. The climate of this county is in winter very 
rough, the winds are violent, and the snow frequently re- 
main* on the mountains till late in the spring ; in summer 
however and in autumn there is a light dry wholesome air, 
which is extremely pleasant. 

The county of Cardigan chiefly consists of hard slaty 
strata, belonging to the transition series, and destitute of 
organic remains. They lie immediately under the lowest 
member of the Silurian system, recently described by Mr. 
Murchison as occupying the neighbouring counties. No 
coal is known to exist in this district, nor can it be expected 
that any will ever be found in strata belonging to so early a 
geological period; neither is any limestone found within 
the county. 

The soil of this county is for the most part unfavourable 
to cultivation ; in the mountainous districts it is thin and 
cold, and yields a small produce of oats, barley, and potatoes ; 
rye is also sown in small quantities. Near the sea-coast, 
especially on the flat loamy tract between Aberayron and 
Llanrysted, wheat is cultivated successfully ; large crops of 
barley are raised on lands manured with sea-weed, and po- 
tatoes are grown in abundance. 

The system of husbandry, as well as the rude implements 
that are used, admit of considerable improvement. 

The prevailing breed of cattle is small and ha-dy, in 
colour for the most part black or brindled ; dairy-farming 
is not uncommon, and butter is made in considerable quan- 
tities. The horses are small but compact, and though fre- 
quently supplied with only scanty fere, are capable or draw- 
ing considerable weights tn one-horse carts, which through- 
out the county are in general use, waggons being seldom 
if ever seen. The sheep are neither well- formed nor fine 
in the fleece ; but their endurance and constitution adapt 
them admirably to the exposed hills on which they pasture, 
and from which they are seldom driven down, the ewes in 
the yeaning season excepted. They do not fatten readily, 
and are so small as frequently not to weigh more than 10 lbs. 
a quarter : the mutton is excellent both in grain and flavour. 
A considerable quantity of pigs and poultry is reared, and 
eggs in great numbers are collected from the cottages and 
farm-houses, by persons who convey them weekly to distant 
markets. 

The farms are let on a yearly tenure, at from 1/. IOj. to 
3/. an acre near the principal towns, about 1/. If. on many 
parts of the coast, and from 6*. to 15*. in the more moun- 
tainous parts. With nearly all farms is let a right of pas- 
turage on the hills for a given number of sheep, which often 
forms the principal source of profit. Their size varies from 
40 to 150 acres; in the best districts some are yet larger. 
The farmers too frequently rent more land than their capi- 
tal enables them to cultivate properly, and it is not unusual 
for them to exhaust the land and employ insufficient labour. 
The fences are frequently made with alternate layers of 
turf and stones, built up as walls, without bushes growing 
upon them. The cottages are generally very bad; it is 
usual to whitewash their roofs as well as the walls. 

Cardiganshire is divided into five hundreds — Genewr 
Glynn, liar, Moyddyn, Penarth, and Troedyraur. Cardigan 
Island, an extra-parochial tract of pasturage of about forty- 
acres extent, situated at a short distance from the mainland, 
at the mouth of the Teify, forms a part of Troedyraur 
hundred. 

There is an accepted tradition that there was formerly, in 
addition to these Ave hundreds, a sixth, called Gwaelod, or 
' the Low Land,' which has been encroached upon by the 
sea. Portions of trees are found at a considerable distance 
from the shore, a fact which, combined with the circum- 
stance that the rocks run in a serpentine direction about 
twenty-two miles from the Merionethshire coast, between 
Harlech and Barmouth, tends to confirm the above opinion. 
These hundreds are divided into sixty-eight parishes, which 
contain five market-towns — Aberystwilh, a seaport in Ge- 
newr Glyn hundred; Lampeter, in Moyddyn; Cardigan 
and NeWoastle-Emlyn, in Troedyraur; and Tregaron, in 
Peharth. Of these Cardigan and Newcastle-Emlyn are on 
the river Teify, and Tregaron and Lampeter within a short 
distance of its banks, Cardigan, Lampeter, Aberystwith, 
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and Adpar are corporate towns. Next in site to the market- 
towns are the villages of Llanbadarn- Fawr, Llanarth. Llan- 
rvsted, Aberporth, and Aberayron. The benefices through- 
out the county are of very small value; nearly all ore below 
200/. a year, and a large proportion below 100/. The chief 
residences are Havod, belonging to the Duke of Newcastle ; 
Goggerddan, Nanteos, and Crosswood, the property of Lord 
LisDum. 

The mines, which in former times were both extensively 
and profitably worked, are now of comparatively small value. 
At Talybont the ore is nearly exhausted ; at Cwmystwith 
the lead mines are not productive, and the copper ores have 
ceased altogether to be worked. Four persons only are 
enumerated as smelters in the population returns of 1831. 
There are several slate quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Aberystwith, but the slate is not of good quality. As there 
is no coal in the county, peat, being abundant, is the fuel 
chiefly consumed. The manufactures of this district are 
unimportant, being confined to the weaving of a small quan- 
tity of flannel and coarse woollen stuffs. Gloves are also 
made in the neighbourhood of Aberystwith and Tregaron. 
Oats, butter, and slate* are exported. The decks of some 
of the vessels engaged during the summer in bringing lime 
or limestone from Pembrokeshire, or otherwise in the coast- 
ing trade, are taken off in autumn, and they are used as 
fishing-boats. The principal imports are coal from Liver- 
pool, culm from South Wales. Pembroke limestone, and 
Meniel and American deals. The harbours are extremely 
exposed, and the bars at Cardigan and Aberystwith are 
great impediments to naviga'.ion. The supply of fish is 
variable, for except in fair weather the boats do not venture 
out to sea. 

Cardiganshire is wholly in the province of Canterbury 
and diocese of St. David's. One member is returned to 
parliament for the county, another for the contributory 
boroughs. The assizes are held at Cardigan, where the 
judge named for the South Welsh circuit comes the third in 
rotation on his way from Pembroke to Carmarthen. The 
county polling places are Cardigan. Lampeter, Abtryat with, 
ana Tregaron. The Easter quarter-sessions are held at 
Lampeter, at other times at Cardigan or Aberystwith. 

The name Cardigan is derived from * Caredigion,' which 
signifies the territory of Caredig, the first king of this dis- 
trict, who was succeeded by a long line of princes of whom 
little is known until the reign of Rodri Mawr, or Roderick 
the Great, who in the year 843 became by inheritance and 
marriage the king of all Wales. At his death Roderick 
divided his dominions into three parts, in each of which he 
had built a palace, and bequeathing to each of his sons a 
share, appointed the third prince umpire over the quarrels 
of any other two. Cardiganshire became the property of 
Cadell, who shortly after his father's death seized upon his 
brother Merfyn's portion, which caused the eldest brother, 
Anarawd, to lay waste the county of Cardigan. Cadell died 
in 900. After this time Cardigan became a lordship 
under the princes of South Wales. Gwaethvoed Vawr, its 
first lord, was succeeded in 990 by his son Cedivor. In 
952 Cardiganshire was again laid waste by two North Welsh 
princes, who claimed it as their possession. Cedivor was 
probably tributary to Owain, son of Howell Dda, who be- 
came governor of Cardiganshire at his father's death. The 
lords of Cardigan cannot be traced regularly after this 
period. In 986 Meredyth usurped the territory, but in 987 
was much harassed by the Danes, who destroyed St. David's, 
Llanbadarn, Llanrvsted, and several other religious places. 
Edwin, the lawful heir, in 989 procured an army of English 
and Danes, and obliged the inhabitants to own him their 
sovereign. In 1038 Gryffydd, prince of North Wales, came 
into Cardiganshire, burnt Llanbadarn Vawr, and afterwards 
compelled all South Wales to swear allegiance to him. In 
1071 Cardiganshire was again plundered by the Danes. About 
1092 the Normans landed here, and Roger Montgomery, 
earl of Arundel, did homage to William Rufus for the 
lordships of Cardigan and Powis but when King William 
returned to Normandy, the Welsh, commanded by the 
princes both of North and South Wales, entered Cardigan- 
shire, and destroyed the Normans, their castles, and forti- 
fications. In 1097 Cadwgan, who had been deprived of his 
possessions in South Wales, regained Cardiganshire, with 
part of Powis. Upon a dispute with Cadwgan Henry I. 
gave permission to Gilbert Strongbow, earl of Strygill, to 
seize his territories. Gilbert raited a strong force, soon 
reduced Cardiganshire, and built the castles of Aberystwith 



and Citgerran. In 1114 Gruffydd, the son of Rhys jtp 

Tewdor, having gained' many victories over the Normans, 
the inhabitants of Cardiganshire, fearing that his next expe- 
dition might be against them, offered him the government 
of their country ; this was accepted by Gruffydd, who with 
his whole army was soon after cut to pieces by Gilbert 
Strongbow and the Normans. To the great joy of the 
Welsh, Gilbert did not long survive him. In 1135 Cad- 
walader and Owen Gwynedd, the sons of the prince of 
North Wales, with 6000 toot and 2000 horse, being joined 
by two chieftains from the South, determined to extirpate 
the Normans. They overran the country as far as Cardi- 
gan, and were victorious in an engagement with Stephen, 
the governor of the place, whose army, composed of Normans, 
Flemings, and English, lost more than 3000 men. About 
the year 1137 Owen Gwynedd a second time invaded Car- 
j diganshire, which it seems then belonged to his brother 
i Cadwalader. He entered it a third time, and burnt Aberyst- 
with Castle in 1142. There were repeated engagements 
between the Welsh and Normans in 1 144, and in 1148 Cad- 
walader built a castle at Llanrysted, which afterwards sus- 
tained an obstinate siege. The disturbances among the 
Welsh continued with little intermission until 1171, when 
King Henry II. gave Cardiganshire with other territories 
to Prince Rhys, the l:i»t prince of this district. In 1176 
Rhys gave a great entertainment at Christmas in his castle 
of Cardigan ; several hundreds nt Knglish, Normans, and 
others were there. All the bards of Wales were present, 
answering each other in rhyme. Gruffydd Rhys' s son be- 
came lord of this county in 1196 ; he was soon involved in a 
dispute with his brother Maelgwyn, who seized his territory, 
and threw him into prison. In 1207 this cruel usurper, 
fearing an attack from Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, prince of 
North Wales, demolished his castles of Aberystwith, Ygtrad- 
meyric, and Dinerth ; nevertheless Llewelyn entered Car- 
diganshire, and having rebuilt Aberystwith Castle gave it 
to Rhys and Owen, the sons of Gruffydd ap Rhys, and 
nephews of Maelgwyn. Maelgwyn swore allegiance to the 
English, and procuring by these base means a large army 
of English and Normans, gave battle to his nephews, but 
was conquered and slain. King John having already sub- 
dued the rest of Wales, compelled Rhys and Owen to give 
up their lands, and do homage to him ; he also fortified and 
garrisoned Aberystwith Castle, but did not long retain his 
possession. In 1215 Llewelyn entered Cardiganshire and 
took Cardigan Castle, and in the following year portioned 
out and gave South Wales to different chieftains, who ac- 
knowledged his superiority. Llewelyn afterwards seized 
Aberystwith Castle in addition to that of Cardigan, where 
he sustained sieges from, and in his turn besieged, the Eng- 
lish, who having obtained possession were in 1231 conquered 
by Maelgwyn the younger. 

In 1238 Llewelyn summoned all the Welsh lords and 
barons to Ystradtlur, where each swore fealty to him, and 
did homage to his son David, whom he named his successor. 
But David was not to enjoy tranquillity ; Gilbert Marshall, 
earl of Pembroke, besieged, took, and garrisoned the castle 
of Cardigan. In 1270 Madoc did homage to Llewelyn ap 
Gruffydd as lord of Cardigan, agreeably to the charter 
granted by the king of England, which confirmed to Llewelyn 
the title of Prince of Wales. King Edward I., in 1277, ob- 
tained great advantages over Llewelyn, and dictated hard 
conditions of peace, to enforce which he built and garrisoned 
a castle at Aberystwith. Edward now divided Wales into 
counties, and annexed it to England in 1284 ; and the better 
to settle his affairs, soon afterwards made a progress through 
Cardiganshire, the history of which must from this time be 
considered in connexion with that of England. We will only 
mention that, in 1404, Owen Glendwr took Aberystwith 
castle, which was recovered by Prince Henry in 1407. The 
earl of Richmond (afterwards Henry VII.) passed through 
Cardiganshire in his way from Milford to Bosworlh field in 
1485. A curious privilege was grauteti by Charles I. to 
Mr. Bushel, then proprietor of many mines in Cardigan- 
shire— the permission to coin the metal that he raised. A 
mint was established by him in Aberystwith castle, and 
afterwards removed to Shrewsbury. The money coined by 
him, of which some has within a few yean been dug up at 
Aberystwith, was distinguished by a plume of feathers on 
the reverse. 

Cardiganshire abounds with antiquities. There are, be- 
sides many Druidical remains, a Roman station at Llanio, 
and a Roman road traversing the county in a N. and 8, 
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direction from that place. Remains of castles are either 

standing, or it is evident that such fortifications have existed 
at Cardigan, Aberystwith, Lampeter, Ystradmeyric, Cilcen- 
nin. Llanrysted, Dinerth, Moyddgn, Abereinon, Penwedic, 

. Castell Glvalter, Castell Cadwyan, H8n Castell, Castell 
Flemis, &c. There were also religious houses at Cardigan, 
Lampeter, Llanrysted, Llandewi-Brevi, and Strata Florida. 
The abbey last mentioned, of which a fine Saxon arch and 
some wails now stand, is situated about five miles from Tre- 
garon. It was the depository of part of the records of the 
principality, and the burial-place of many Welsh princes 
and celebrated bards. Rhys Gruffydd founded the first 
abbey in 1 164 ; this building however was destroyed, and a 
new one erected two miles distant from the original site. 
We also find that Edward I. granted 7 b/. to the abbey of 
Strata Florida for damages sustained during the ' late war 
and conflagration." 
In 1822 a college for the education of the Welsh clergy 

was founded at Lampeter: this institution, which at a cheap 



rate affords fcr better instruction than the old collegsto 
schools is of great public utility. The students reUle 
within the college, which is well conducted by a principal a 
vice-principal, and professors of Greek, Hebrew WelJl, 
divinity, &c. The bishop or the diocese, who is visitor or' 
dains no one who has not graduated at Oxford, Cambridge 
or Lampeter. b ' 

Statistic*.— Population. Cardiganshire has no manu- 
facture of any importance. According to the census of 1 831 
it appears that of 14,598 males twenty years old and up- 
wards residing in this county 8686 were engaged in a-ri- 
culture, and 248 in manufactures or in making manufac- 
turing machinery. Of the latter number about 240 were 
employed in weaving flannel and other light woollen goods 
the yarn for the purpose being spun by cottagers residing 
in the county. ° 

The following summary of the population for May, 1831, 
shows the number of inhabitants and their occupations in 
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The population of Cardiganshire at each time of the cen 
sus being taken in this century was : — 

MalM. Frmaln. Total. 
1801 ... .. 42,956 

1811 . .. .. 50,260 

1821 . 27,893 29.886 57,784 
1631 . 30.868 33,912 64,780 
Showing an increase between the first and last periods of 
2 1 ,824 persons, or little more than 50} per rent, which is 
below the general rate of increase throughout England. 

County Expenses, Crime, cj*.— The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor at the three periods of 

181. were £12.386 equal * £ lid L ^ 

1831 „ 17.591 „ 5*. id.) ant - 

The expenses for the same purpose in the year ending 
. 25th March, 1834, was 18 62-1/. 18*.; and assuming that 
the population has increased for the last three years in the 
same uniform ratio as during the ten preceding years, the 
above sum average* 5*. 2j</. for each inhabitant. All these 
nwrages are below those for the whole of England and 
Walet 

The sum raised in this county for poors' rate, county 
rate, and other local purposes, in the year ending 25th 
March, 1833, was 23,242/. 11*., of which was expended— 

For the relief of the poor . . . 18,881 7 
For suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 745 1 9 
For other purposes . . - . . 3,637 S 

£83,204 11 

The descriptions of property assessed for local purposes 
are not distinguished in the returns made up for the year 
ending March, 1834. The total amount levied in that year 
was 22,685/. 17*., and the expenditure was as follows :— 

£. 

For the relief of the poor . . 18,624 IS 
In suits of law, removal of paupers, &a 687 7 
For other purposes . . . 3,136 3 

Total . £22.448 10 
There has therefore been a saving in the expenditure for 
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the relief of the poor in 1834, as compared with tho preced- 
ing year, of not 1 per cent. The other expenses were how- 
ever less in 1834, and consequently the whole amount of 
saving is raised to about 3i per cent. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Cardiganshire, as 
ascertained in 1829, was 2; the number of miles of roads 
under the charge of the trustees was 250; the annual in- 
come arising from the tolls and parish composition was 
1752/.; the annual expenditure 1662/. 

The county expenditure for various purposes, exclusive 
or the relief of the poor, was as follows in 1833 :— 

Bridges and roads leading to them 
Gaols 

Expenses of criminal trials at 
quarter-sessions 
„ circuits 
,. bridge • master and 
county surveyor . 
,. sheriff and under 
sheriff 

„ coroners . , 
„ militia . 
•> county elections 
,, shire halls 

The sum levied for county rate in 1833 was 1 500/. 

The number of persons charged with criminal oflenr-cs 
in Cardiganshire, in the three septennial periuds cwlinn 
with 1820, 1827. and 1834, were 72. 48. and 63 re-per- 
tirely, making an average of 10 annuallv in the first, of 8 
in the second, and of 9 in the last period.' 

The number of persons tried at quarter sessions in 183 1, 
1832, and 1833, were 9, 4, and 8, respectivelv : of iKw 
there were committed for— 

„ . . MM. IMS. 1333. 

Felonies 8 I 2 

Misdemeanors • 1 3 0 



The number convicted was 4 o 2 
,, acquitted 4 3 0 
Discharged by proclamation 12 0 
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At the assizes and sessions in 1835, then wen only 15 
persons in thU county charged with crime* ; out of this num- 
ber 1 was tried for housebreaking, 1 1 were tried for simple 
larceny, 1 for sheep-stealing, 1 for larceny from the person, 
and 1 for riot. Of. these offenders 8 were convicted ; of whom 
were sentenced — 1 to transportation for 7 years, and 6 to im- 
prisonment for various periods between 2 years and under 6 
months ; the remaining 1 was discharged on sureties. Two 
out of the IS offenders were females convicted of simple 
larceny, 1 of these was between 18 and 21 years of age, 
the other above 60 years. The ages of the males were 2 
aged 13 years or under, 1 aged 16 years and above 13, 3 
aged between 21 and 16, 2 between 21 and 30, 3 between 
SO and 40, 1 between 40 and SO, and 1 between 30 and 60. 
In the whole number 9 could read and write, 1 could read 
only, and 3 could neither read nor write ; the degree of in- 
struction of the remaining 2 was not ascertained. The 
proportion of the offenders to the population was 1 in 4318. 
The centesimal proportions in which the various crimes 
were committed were as follows : 



Schools established by Dissenters, included in the above 
statement : — 

stihoolt. 



Offences against property committed with 
violence 

Offences against property committed with- 
out violence 

Riot 



667 

86-66 
667 

100 



Cardiganshire has one savings-bank; the number of 
depositors and amount of deposits in the three years ending 
1 834 were respectively at follow : — 

1832. 1833. 1834. 

Number of depositors . 671 683 321 
Amount of deposits • £15,506 15,973 9589 

The various sums placed in the savings-bank in 1834, 
and the number, of depositors, are thus distinguished into 
classes :— 

£• Depositors. Deposits. 

Not exceeding 20 . . 153 2183 

„ 50 129 3691 

» 160 . . 84 2366 

.. ISO » 1038 

200 2 311 

321 £9589 

J?<fciMft'of!.--The following statements are taken from 
an abstract of the inquiry on education made by order of 
parliament in the session of 1833 :— 

_ . - , , School,. Scholars. Tsui 

Infant Schools 3 

Number of infants at such schools, aged 
from 4 to 7 years: — 

Males .... 

Females . . . 

Daily Schools 92 

Number of children at such Schools, aged 
from 4 to 14 years :— » 

Males .... 

Females . . . 

Sex not specified 

Total number of Schools 95 
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Total of children under daily instruction . 

Sunday Schools 175 

Number of children and others at such 
Schools, aged from 4 to 90 years :->- 

Males 3,485 

Females .... 3,284 
Sex not specified 1 1 ,940 

Mait\tt*anc« of Schools. 



4152 



•18,649 
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Daily Schools 

Sunday Schools ..... 
Schools established sinee the year 
1818: 

Infant and other daily schools . 26 2,041 
Sunday Schools . ...... 149 16,985 

There appear from the return to be 3 boarding schools 
in Cardiganshire, which are included in the daily schools. 
Most of the Sunday schools are attended by adults and aged 
persons, as well as children : it is said many continue in 
them to tbelr death. Thirty-two of the Sunday schools are ' 
returned from places where no other schools exist ; and the 
persons who attend them, 2897 in number, cannot be sup- 
posed to receive instruction in any other school ; but with 
this exception, it is probable that many of the scholars in 
the daily schools likewise attend the Sunday schools. 

Calculating the average annual rate of increase in tha 
population of the county as being the same from 1831 to 
1834 as in the preceding ten years, the approximate num- 
ber of inhabitants between the ages of 2 and 15 at present 
living in Cardiganshire is 24,521. The number of persons 
receiving education is 22,801 : and for the reasons just 
stated (many of these being adults and many twice enume- 
rated), we find that there must be a considerable proportion 
of the young population not receiving education in this 
county. There is a lending library of books attached to one 
of the schools. 

CA'RDINAL, the highest dignity in the Roman church 
and court next to the pope. The cardinals are the electors 
of the pope, and bis councillors. 

In the early times of the church this title was given to 
the incumbents of the parishes of the city of Rome, and 
also of other great cities. The term is derived from the 
Latin adjective ' cardinalis,' which means * principal,' or 
from the substantive * cardo," which means a * hinge,' 
the cardinal* being the hinges or supports of the ehureh, 
and the pillars of the Roman clergy. There were also 
cardinal deacons, who had the charge of the hospitals for 
the poor, and who ranked above the other deacons. The 
cardinal priests of Rome attended the pope on solemn occa- 
sions. Leo IV., in the council of Rome, 853, styled them 
' presbyteros sui cardinis.' Afterwards the title of cardinal 
was given also to the seven bishops suburbicarii, or suffragan 
of the pope, who took their title from places in the neigh, 
bourhood of Rome, namely, Ostia, Porto, Santa Rufina, 
Sabina, Palestrina, Albano, and Frascati. These bishops 
were called hebdomadarii, because they attended the pope 
for a week each in his turn. The cardinals took part with 
the rest of the Roman clergy in the election of the pope, 
who was often chosen from among their number. About 
the beginning of the twelfth century, the popes having 
organized a regular court, bestowed the rank of cardinal 
priest or deacon on any individual of the clergy or even 
laity that they thought proper, whether Roman or foreign, 
giving to each the title of some particular church of Rome, 
without any obligatory service being attached to it. Tho 
churches which give titles are, however, even yet, under 
the complete jurisdiction of their respective titulars. Thus 
they made the cardinals a separate body elected for life ; 
and the officiating priests of the Roman parishes were by 
degrees deprived of the title of cardinals. Nicholas II., in 
11 59, issued a decree, limiting the right of election exclu- 
sively to the cardinals thus appointed by the pope, leaving 
however to the rest of the clergy and the people of Rome 
the right of approving of the election of the new pope, and 
to the emperor that of confirming it. In course of time 
however both these last prerogatives became disused. Alex- 
ander III., in 1 1 79, issued a decree, requiring the unanimous 
vote of two-thirds of the cardinals to make an election valid. 
For a long time the bishops in the great councils of the 
church continued to take precedence of the cardinals. In 
France, Louis XIII., in the sitting of the parliament of Pari* 
of the 2nd October, 1614, first adjudged to the cardinals the 
precedence over the ecclesiastical peers or bishops, and ab- 
bots. This precedence however has been often contested. 
Pius V., in 1367, forbade any clergyman to assume the 
title of cardinal except those appointed by the pope. Six- 
tus V., in 1587, fixed the number of cardinals at seventy, 
namely, the six bishops suburbicarii above-mentioned (the 
title of Santa Rufina being joined to that of Porto, and that 
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of V«Uetri to Qstia), fifty cardinal priests, and fourteen dea- 
cons. Most of the cardinals, both priests and deacons, bear 
the title of a church of the city of Rome. Several of 
the cardinal priests are bishops of some particular diocese 
at the same time ; still they bear the title of the par- 
ticular church of Rome under which they were made 
cardinals. The body of the cardinals is styled the Sa- 
cred College. The number of seventy is seldom com- 
plete, the pope generally leaving some vacancies for extra- 
ordinary cases. Most pf the cardinals who reside at Rome 
either enjoy ecclesiastical benefices, or are employed in the 
administration either spiritual or temporal ; others belong* 
to wealthy families, and provide for their own support ; and 
those who have not the same means receive an allowance 
from the government of about 800/. per ami., on which a 
deduction is made of 10 per cent. Several of the cardinals 
belong to monastic orders, some of whom, even after their 
promotion, continue to reside in their respective convents. 
The establishment of a cardinal is generally respectable, but 
moderate 1 a carriage and livery-scrvants are however an 
obligatory part of it. They generally dress in a suit of black, 
after the garb of clergymen, but with red stockings, and a 
hat bordered with red. On public occasions their costume 
is splendid, consisting of a rod tunic and mantle, a 'rocchetto' 
or surplice of fine lace, and a red cap, or a red three-cornered 
hat, when going out. Members of religious orders, if created 
cardinals, continue to wear the colour of their monastic habit, 
and never use silk. The present pope, being a Caraaldolese 
monk, was always, when a cardinal, dressed in white. This 
costume began to be adopted in the thirteenth century. 
When the pope promotes a foreign prelate to the rank of 
cardinal, he sends him a messenger bearing the cap : the 
hat can only be received from the pope's own hands ; the only 
exception is in favour of members of royal houses to whom 
the hat is sent. Urban VIII., in 1630, gave to the car- 
dinals the title of Eminence, which was shared with them 
by the grand master of the order of Malta, and the eccle- 
siastical electors of the German or Roman empire only. The 
pope often employs cardinals as his ambassadors to foreign 
courts, and the individual thus employed is styled Legate 
a Latere. A cardinal legate is the governor of a province, 
known by the name of a Legation, whereof, till the late revolu- 
tion, 1830, there were four. The chief secretary of state, the ca- 
merlengo or minister of finances, the vicar of Rome, and other 
leading official persons, are chosen from among the cardinals. 

The Council of Cardinals, when assembled under the 
presidency of the pope to discuss matters of church or state, 
is called ' Consistorium.' There are public consistories, held 
on sorjae great occasions, which correspond to the levees of 
other sovereigns, and private or secret consistories, which 
are the privy counoil of the pope. With regard to the forms 
of the election of a pope, see Conclave. 

In Moreri's Dictionary, art. ' Cardinal,' is a list of all the 
cardinals elected from 1119 till 1 724, their names, countries, 
titles, and other dignities, the date of their election, and 
that of their death, which may be found useful for historical 
reference. 

CARDINAL POINTS. [Compass.] 

CARDING. [Wool.] 

CARDITA. [Submvtilacba.] 

CARDI'TIS, inflammation of the heart. When this 
terra is used in its strict sense, it denotes inflammation of 
the muscular substance of .the heart. True inflammation 
affecting the muscular substance of the heart, and restricted 
to its fleshy fibres, is a rare disease. But little is known of 
the symptoms of this malady during life ; and perhaps the 
only unequivocal evidence of its existence afforded by exa- 
mination of the organ after death, is the presence of pus in- 
filtrated among the muscular fibres. [Hbaht, Diseases of.] 

Carditis, or inflammation of the heart, is a disease 
oftener observed in the horse than in any other domesti- 
cated animal. Its symptoms are very characteristic. The 
pulse is quickened to a considerable degree ; but it is also 
peculiarly bounding and violent The beatings of the heart 
may be seen to shake the whole of the frame, and may be 
heard at a distance of several feet, while the countenance 
expresses unusual excitement, and there is an unwonted 
energy attending every motion. 

The remedy is simple, and generally effectual. The horse 
should be bled until the action of the heart is materially sub- 
dued, and the bleeding should be repeated if the bounding 
pulse threatens to return. A strong dose of physic should be 
given, and digitalis administered in large and frequent doses. 



If the disease is suffered to proceed, the inflammatioa win 
speedily extend to the pericardium ; and the consequence ef 

inflammation of this membrane will be, the effusion of 
serous fluid into the bag of the heart, impeding, and at 
length arresting its pulsation. The approach of this termi* 
nation of carditis will be indicated by the weakened inter* 
mittont pulse roused to a fluttering action by the least dis» 
turbance, and by the obscure struggling of the heart as 
heard when the ear is applied to the left side. 

CARDOON, a kind of artichoko, the Cynara cardun. 
eulut of botanists, a Spanish plant, the thick, fleshy stalks 
and ribs of whose leaves are blanched and eaten as an escu- 
lent vegetable. They are usually stewed er dressed with 
marrow, and have been reckoned to possess aphrodisiacal 
properties. In this country they are not much esteemed, 
but they form an important object in the Paris market. 
They are cultivated somewhat in the manner of celery. 
The seeds are sown in a hot-bed, and when the plants that 
they produce have become well established after twe or 
three successive pottings, they are finally planted from three 
to four feet apart. When they are half-grown, in August, 
either the stems are earthed up, or they are blanched by 
having hay-bands turned round them. They are fit for the 
kitchen by the middle of November. The finest variety is 
that called the Cardon de Tours. 

CARDTJKLIS. [Frinoiilip«.] 

CJARIAMAor SARIAMA (zoology) ; the name by whiefc 
the Palamedea cristata of Gmelin, Dtcholophus crislqlus of 
llliger. Microdactylia of Geoffroy, the Saria of the Quara- 
nis of Paraguay, and the Seriema or Ceriema of the Brazi- 
lian natives, is known to tho Portuguese colonists of Brasil. 

Marcgrave, Piso, D'Azara, Geoffroy, and the Prinee do 
Wied.have entered into a detailed history of this bird, which 
has always attracted the notice of zoologists on account o> 
the curious relations which its structure indicates to the 
Grallatores (waders), the gallinaceous birds, and even the 
Struthionidce. 

Locality. — The great solitary mountain- plains, surrounded 
by the forests which extend ever so large a proportion of 
Brazil, and where its sonorous voice often break* the silence 
of the desert. It is also found in Paraguay, but is said to 
occur there more rarely. 

Food. — In a state of nature lizards, insects, and mollus- 
cous animals, and not improbably small seeds occasionally. 

Habitt. — The habits of the wild Cjariama are of the most 
retired description. A tenant of the vast solitudes that 
form its wide spreading home, it flies from the face of man ; 
and being almost always on the watch, is very difficult of 
approach. Stalking slowly on the plain its eyo instantly 
notes the distant intruder, and, after a moment's hesitation, it 
decides either to stay or fly, according to the circumstances. 
Those who have had the best opportunities of observing them 
in their native wilds state that the hunters, though sur- 
rounded by these birds, cannot, without considerable labour, 
obtain them. As soon as the bird perceives that it is pur- 
sued, it sets off with great rapidity ; the pursuer follows on 
horseback, but it is not till after a sharp and tedious course, 
with all its turns and windings, that the Cjariama, wearied 
out, either crouches on the ground, or alights on some bush 
or tree. Till this happens the horseman in vain seeks for 
an opportunity to throw his lasso or pull his trigger. 

But wild as the bird is in its natural state, it is easily do- 
mesticated, and will live sociably with the other tenants of 
the poultry-yard. In this state they will eat little pieces of 
meat, but are said to refuse maize, though it is probable that 
other kinds of grain may not be disagreeable to them. When 
thus tamed they will walk about the hamlet or village where 
they have been brought up, and even return after taking 
short trips in the fields like the poultry. The flesh is de- 
scribed as very good food ; the Brasilians however do not 
hunt it for the game-bag. 

Nest, &e. composed of dry sticks and branches, covered 
with cow-dung, and placed upon a low or a moderately high 
tree. The eggs are generally two in number and white. 

Detcription. — Neck covered with long, loose, barbed 
feathers, floating and silky upon the nape somewhat like 
those of the bittern : when the bird is excited or frightened 
it can raise thorn. A light crest consisting of a few dis- 
united feathers forms an ornamental tuft on the front, and 
advances upon the base of the bill which it overshadows, 
reminding the observer of the crests of the Rupicolte (cocks 
of the rock) in its disposition. Space round the eyes naked, 
the nakedness, which is bluish, reaching to the bill. The 
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upper eyt-lid fringed with long dark eye-lashes. Feet long 
nnd slander, and the toes very short, whence Geoffi-oy's 
rente. 'I ail rounded and of moderate length. 

The general colour of the Qariaraa is an earthy-brown on 
the upper parts, while the lower parts are whitish. All the 
neck leathers are finely rayed with zig-zags of darker brown 
than that which forms the general ground colour of the 
plumage. The two middle feathers of the tail are brown : 
iliu others for the most part black, with white extremities, 
nnd marbled with black upon a white ground at their in- 
set lion. The wing-feathers are blackish and traversed by 
white bands dotted with blackish. There are delicate zig- 
zags of a clear brown on the feathers of the front of the 
neck, the ground colour of these feathers being whitish. 
Thu feathers of the breast and belly are longitudinally rayed 
wiih whito in the direction of the shafts. The naked part 
of the log. tlie feet, and the toes are of an orange-red. The 
bill, which is of a bright coral red in the adult, is blackish 
or marbled with black and reddish in the younger birds. 
The iris is yellow. 

D'Azara gives thirty inches as the length of the young 
bird described by him ; that of the Prince de Wied was 
half an inch more, and the adult male of the museum of the 
Pays Bas, from which Temminck's figure was taken, mea- 
sures, according to him, thirty-two inches. 

Nestlings.— Covered with down, and with the iris of a 
very lively yellow. They are very soon able to run. 




[Dicholophui ctuUttu.] 

Temminck, after observing that the Cjariama at first view 
seems to offer some resemblance to the secretary bird of 
Africa {Gypngcranus terpentarius), remarks that this re- 
semblance vanishes upon a closer inspection, and that, if it 
bo permitted to form any judgment from the forms solely, it 
would seem probable that the skeleton of the Qariama, 
which was not known when he wrote, ought to have some 
relationship with that of the common bittern (Botaurus stel- 
lurh), of the Agami {Piophia crepitant), and the Gralla- 
t.res generally. There is now a skeleton of a female in 
the museum of the Zoological Society of London, presented 
by the earl of Derby, in whose possession the bird died, and 
os the form is a very peculiar and interesting one, we sub- 
join Mr. Martin's description of it in 'The Proceedings' of 
the Society : — 

' In its general aspect the skeleton of the Qariama is very 
remarkable. The comparative shortness of the neck, the 
rompac ness of the chest and stoutness of the ribs, together 
with the abbreviated condition of the wings, appear as if 



out of harmony with the length of the limbs, especially of 
the tibia and tarsus, while the toes concluding this length 
of limb are short, the hinder one being situated high and 
not touching the ground. 

' The skull, as in tho cranes, is arched above, but rises 
on the vertex to a more abrupt elevation ; the arch in the 
Stanley crane being a regular sweep from tho base of the 
upper mandible to the occiput. The orbits are large and 
separated by a bony septum, with a central and posterior 
perforation, and a slight superior fissure. In the Stanley 
crane the central perforation is large and continuous with 
the posterior ; the superior fissure being also more decided. 
The supra-orbital process of the lacri mal bono is large, pro- 
minent, and directed backwards, as it is in the Stanley 
crane. There is also a large posterior orbital process, form- 
ing part of the rim of the orbit ; and before the os quadra- 
turn there projects forwards and downwards a process of the 
temporal bone, analogous, I suspect, to the zygomatic pro- 
cess, for the long bone stretching to the upper mandiblo 
from the os quadratum, which in the present bird is re- 
markably slender, cannot be called a true zygoma. Be- 
tween these two processes is the depression for the temporal 
muscle. The nostrils are large, wide, ovoid, and open. 

' In the lower jaw there is nothing remarkable. It may 
be observed however that a slit or a long foramen marks 
the union of the basal to the anterior portion of the bone, 
instead of a simple suture. The coronoid process is very small. 

' The vertebra are short and stout, and more resemble 
those of a gallinaceous bird than of a crane ; in fact, they 
differ little from those of the crested curassow. Their num- 
ber is as follows : — 

Cervical . . . 13 

Dorsal ... 7 

Sacral . . 12 apparently 

Caudal ... 8 
But that a rib arises on each side from it, the last or seventh 
dorsal vertebra is so completely consolidated to the sacrum 
that it cannot be distinguished from that portion of the co- 
lumn ; this is also the case in the black crested curassow, 
with the last dorsal vertebra, and in the Stanley crane with 
the two last. 

' The sternum differs considerably in figure from that of 
the Stanley crane. For independently of tbo absence of a 
channel in the anterior edge of the keel for the reception 
of the trachea, the keel is neither so deep, nor is its ante- 
rior apex even in contact with the point of the osfurcatum 
(there being a firm consolidation in the Stanley crane), 
while its posterior edge is narrow and prolonged as in gal- 
linaceous birds, whereas in the Stanley crane it is broad and 
squared. The total length of the sternum is i\ inches. 
The greatest depth of the keel I J. The keel does not arise 
abruptly from the body of the sternum, but the latter 
merges gradually into it. 

' The os furcatum is very slender and depressed towards 
the coracoid bones, its figuro is triangular, and the apex 
does not reach the keel of tho sternum by nearly half an 
inch. The CJariama is a bird of feeble powers of (light, 
very different from the crane in this respect, and exhibiting 
an according modification of the osseous parts connected 
with aerial progression. 

' The ribs, seven in number on each side, are short and 
strong ; the first two are false : in the Stanley crane I can 
only find one false rib on each side ; while all the rest are 
long, somewhat slender, and extend nearly two inches bo- 
yond the posterior margin'of the sternum ; whereas in the 
Qariama the posterior sternal apex extends beyond the ribs, 
which here make a very obtuse angle at their junction with 
the cartilages, or rather bones of sternal attachment. 

' The clavicles offer nothing remarkable. 

'The bones of the wings are short, the fore arm and 
humerus being of equal length— 4} inches; the hand con- 
sists of the usual bones in birds, and is about 31 inches in 
length. 

' The femur, as in the crane, is short and strong, mea- 
suring 34 inches. The tibia is slender, measuring si inches 
in length, the projecting crista before its upper articulating 
surface is very bold ; as in the crane, there is a lar^e inter- 
nal plate and an external pointed process, with a deep 
hollow between them, occupying the front of the upper end 
of the tibia. The fibula is, as usual, a slender stylet, and 
3 inches long. The tarsus is 6} inches long, of a' squared 
form towards its upper extremity, with an interior and pos- 
terior groove very strongly marked, and a slighter groove 
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on tech side. The accessory or little metatarsal bone, at 
the base of the hind toe, is very small and situated about 
an inch from the lower extremity of the tortus. The toes 
are short and stout, but consist of the usual number of 
phalange*. 

' Though the Qariama, in its osseous structure, exhibits 
but little resemblance to the birds of the Raptorial order, it 
approaches that order very remarkably in the structure of 
the eye, which is surrounded by a Arm consolidated osseous 
ring.' This ring departs materially in its formation from 
what obtains among the GraUatorei generally, where it is 
imbricated, and slight,' and indeed scarcely merits the name 
of osseous.' 

Our limits will not permit us to enter at large into the 
anatomy of the bird) for which we refer the reader to Mr. 
Martin's paper, but we may observe that, according to Mr. 
Martin, 'In the whole of the visceral arrangement a close 
affinity may be observed to the Grus tribe. In the Stanley 
crane (Anthropnidet paradiseeus, Bcchst.) the intestines 
are similarly disposed in folds or loops, and the two caeca, 
given off 6 inches from the anus, are 4 inches long. In the 
Stanley crane however the muscular coat of the gizzard is 
thicker than in the Cjariama, being in some parts an inch 
across, while in the latter bird it is about i of an inch ; 
hence is there in this point an index of a less vegetable 
regimen. In the Stanley crane, the total length of the in- 
testines is 5 feet 3 inches. In the CJariama, it is 3 feet 54 
inches. 

CARIBS, or CARIBBEES, is the name given by the 
first European navigators to one of the aboriginal tribes of 
South America, and which has been adopted by all Euro- 
pean nations, though they call themselves Carina, Calina, 
and Callinago. 

At the time of the arrival of the Europeans in America 
the Caribs were in possession of the smaller islands of the 
West Indies which lie between Puerto Rico and the Gulf 
of Paria. The Caribs made stout resistance against the 
European intruders; but at last they were compelled to 
yield and to abandon the islands after the greater part of 
them had fallen in continually repeated conflicts. A small 
number still exist on the Islands of Trinidad, St. Vincent, 
and Dominica. On St. Vincent they were formerly more 
numerous, but on their rebellion in 1796 they were trans- 
planted by the English to the Island of Roatan, in the Bay 
of Honduras, whence, in 1797, they were removed by the 
Spaniards to the neighbourhood of Truxillo in Guatemala, 
where they still live; but a considerable number of them 
have lately been destroyed by the government, on account 
of their turbulent and rebellious character. 

Though the Caribs have been nearly extirpated from the 
islands, there still exists a considerable number on the con- 
tinent of South America. They are principally found on 
the banks of the Lower Orinoco and of the Caroni, one of 
its principal tributaries ; but they extend also farther S., 
and a few of them are met with in the settlement of Deme- 
rara and in French Guiana. Those who live within the 
republic of Venezuela are partly settled in the missions 
along the Caroni and Orinoco, but a considerable number 
are still independent under their own caciques, to whom 
they pay great respect. 

The Caribs are distinguished from the other native tribes 
of America by their athletic stature and their great courage 
and firmness of purpose. They speak of other savages 
with contempt and disdain, and think themselves a privi- 
leged race. They are also evidently gifted with mental 
powers superior to those of the other tribes. The Caribs 
have been accused of cannibalism. 

Humboldt is of opinion that the Galibes in Cayenne and 
the Tuapocas and Cunaguaras, on the coast of Cumana, and 
' the Iaoi in Trinidad and the province of Cumana, and per- 
haps also the Guarivas, are tribes of the great Caribbean 
nation. Their lantruaee differs from those of their neigh- 
bours: there is indeed a frequent analogy between the 
words and the grammatical structure in the languages of 
these tribes ; but still their language must, to some extent, 
l>» considered as different, since they are unable to under- 
stand one another. (Humboldt ; Haefkens, &c.) 

CA'RIBEE i SLANDS, THE, have received their name 
from the Caribs. By. this denomination are understood the 
whole series of islands, which on the N. begin with the 
Virgin Islands, and on the S. terminate with Trinidad. 
[Axtilt.ks.] 

CA'RICA, a remarkable tree found in various parts of 



South America, with a simple un branched erect trunk, from 
twelve to twenty feet high, abounding in a milky juice, having 
broad seven-lobed leaves, a foot at least long, and unisexual 
flowers, the males of which are monopetalous, with ten short 
stamens inserted in the mouth of the corolla ; the females 
polypetalous, with a single ovary having a starry sort of 
stigma. The fruit is thus described in the ' Botanical Ma- 
gazine : ' ' The corolla falls away, and the germen in coming 
tp maturity becomes pendent ; the tree, too, advancing in 
height casts its lower leaves from below the flowers, and the 
fruit constituting a large oblong kind of berry, or more cor- 
rectly speaking pepo, rests suspended upon the leafless part 
of the trunk, much in the same way as that of the Arto- 
carpus or bread-fruit. The surface, when the fruit is ripe, 
is a pale and rather dingy orange-yellow, obscurely furrowed, 
and often rough with little elevated points. The flesh is 
very thick, coloured, but paler than the outside, and there 
passes through it longitudinally five bundles of vessels. In 
the centre is a considerable cavity, with five longitudinal 
ridges, and these are thickly clothed with numerous seeds.' 
This fruit is called the papain, and is accounted of consider- 
able interest in the tropical part of the world. An excellent 
history of its uses is compiled in the work already quoted, 
from which we borrow the following : ' The papaw tree is of 
rapid growth. St. Pierre probably spoke from his own 
knowledge, when he described Virginia as having planted 
a seed, which in three years time produced a trunk twenty 
feet high, with its upper part loaded with ripe fruit. It is 
for the sake of this fruit, mainly, that the plant is culti- 
vated ; but if the flavour were not better than that yielded 
by what ripened in our stove, I cannot recommend it as at 
all agreeable. Browne, in his "Natural History of Jamaica," 
tells us, that "it has a pleasant sweetish taste, and is much 
liked by many people ; that while young it is commonly 
used for sauce ; and when boiled and mixed with lime juice 
and sugar is not unlike, or much inferior, to that made of 
real apples, for which it is commonly substituted." In the 
opinion of Sloane it is not a very pleasant fruit, even when 
helped with pepper and sugar ; and the more ordinary use, 
he adds, of this fruit is before it is ripe, when, as large as 
one's fist, it is cut into slices, soaked in water till the milky 
juice is out, and then boiled and eaten as turnips, or baked 
as apples. The juice of the pulp, according to Descourtilz, 
in the " Flore Medicate des Antilles," is used as a cosmetic, 
to remove freckles on the skin caused by the sun ; and the 
negroes ih the French colonies employ the leaves to wash 
their linen instead of soap. As a medicinal plant the papaw 
tree is particularly deserving of notice. Hernandez long 
ago spoke of the milky juice of the unripe fruit as a power- 
ful vermifuge ; which has been confirmed by M. Charpen- 
tier Cossigni, as mentioned in the "Asiatic Researches" 
by Dr. Fleming (vol. ii., p. 162). A single dose, th» gen- 
tleman says, is sufficient to cure the disease, however abun- 
dant the worms may be. Another French writer (Poupce 
Desportes) recommends the use of the seed instead of the 
juice. But the most extraordinary property of the papaw 
tree is that which is related, first I believe by Browne, in 
his " Natural History of Jamaica," namely, that " water im- 
pregnated with the milky juice of this tree is thought to 
make all sorts of meat washed in it very tender; but eight 
or ten minutes' steeping, it is said, will make it so soft that 
it will drop in pieces from the spit before it is well roasted, 
or turn soon to rags in the boiling." Mr. Neill mentioned 
this circumstance more fully in his interesting " Horticultu- 
ral Tour through Holland and tbe Netherlands ;" and it has 
repeatedly been confirmed to me by gentlemen of this coun- 
try who have been long resident in the West Indies, and 
who speak of the employment of the juice for such a pur- 
pose as of quite general occurrence; and more, that old 
nogs and old poultry which are fed upon the leaves and 
fruit, however tough the meat they afford might otherwise 
be, are thus rendered perfectly tender, and good too, if 
eaten as soon as killed, but that the flesh very soon passes 
into a state of putridity. Tbe juice causes a separation of 
the muscular fibres. Nay, the very vapour of the tree serves 
the purpose ; hence many people suspend the joints of 
meat, fowls, &c., in the upper part of the tree, in order to 
prepare them for the table. Such is the effect upon hogs 
that feed upon the fruit, that the good housewives reject the 
ilesh of such if it is destined for silting, well knowing that 
it is not sufficiently firm for that purpose. 

Whether this power of hastening tbe decay of meat be 
attributable to the animal matter or fibrine contained in tbe 
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juioe of the Papaw or not, I will not pretend to say ; but 
the presence of such is a fact scarcely less wonderful than 
the property just alluded to. Two specimens of the juice 
were brought from the Isle of France ; in the one it had 
been evaporated to dryness, and was in the state of an 
extract; in the other, the juice was preserved by being 
mixed with an equal bulk of rum. Both were subjected to 
analysis by Vauquelin. The first was of a yellowish-White 
colour, and semi-transparent. Its taste was sweetish. It 
had no smell, and was pretty solid ; but attracted moisture 
when kept in a damp place. The second was reddish-brown, 
and had the smell and taste of boiled beef. When the first 
specimen was macerated in cold water, the greatest part of 
it dissolved : the solution frothed with soap. The audition 
of nitric acid coagulated it, and rendered it white ; and when 
boiled, it threw down abundance of white Hakes. When the 
juice of the Papaw is treated with water, the greatest part dis- 
solves ; but there remains a substance insoluble, which has a 
greasy appearance. It softens in the air, und becomes viscid, 
brown, and semi-transparent. When thrown un burning 
coals it melted, let drops of grease exude, emitted the noise 
of meat roasting, and produced a smoke which had the 
odour of fat volatilized. It left behind it no residue. The 
substance was fibrine. The resemblance between the juice 
of the Papaw and animal meat is so close, that one would 
be tempted to suspect some imposition, were not the evi- 
dence that it is really the juice of a tree quite unquestion- 
able. This fibrine had been supposed, previously, to belong 
exclusively to the animal kingdom ; but it has since been 
found in other vegetables, especially in Fungi.' 

CAR1ESFORT, a decayed borough in the barony of 
Ballinacor and county of Wicklow in Ireland : it formerly re- 
turned two members to the Irish parliament, for which John 
Earl of Cariesfort received 15,000/. compensation at the 
Union. The only object of interest connected with Caries- 
fort is the charter-school established 4th Charles I., by .03 
Geo. III., c. 107, vested in the commissioners of education 
in Ireland, and subsequently regulated along with the other 
royal charter-schools of Ireland by net* of Geo. IV. and Will. 
IV. There are now about 36 1 acres of land belonging to the 
school, which educates 1 10 scholars, and on which 500/. have 
been lately expended. The town is a miserable village, and 
is now known by its antient name of Moycrecdin. (Reports 
of Commissioners.) 

CARILLON. [Chimbs.] 

CARINA, in botany, the two oblique front petals of a 
papilionaceous flower, united by their contiguous edges into 
an organ having a figure something like that of the keel of 
a boat. 

CARINA'RIA (zoology), the name of a genus of 
molluscous animals arranged by Cuvier under his fifth order 
of Gasteropoda (Lamarck's Heteropoda) as the type of that 
order, and by De Blainville under the first family (Necto- 
poda) of his order Nucleobranchiata. The shells of this 
genus were formerly known to collectors under the name of 
' Venus' s Slipper' and ' Glass ^Nautilus :' indeed one of the 
species is the Argonauta vitreus of Graelin. 

M. Verany's description published in the ' Zoological 
Journal," vol. V., p. 325, in French, is tolerably accurate, 
with the exception of his having mistaken the back for the 
belly of the animal, and vice versii. The error arose, no 
doubt, from the habit of the animal, which swims upon its 
back, and thus M. Verany, without adverting to the situa- 
tion of the braiu and the relative position of the other ports, 
appears to have been led to describe the side that floated 
uppermost as the back, whereas that part, which is analo- 
gous to the belly in the Gasteropoda, occupies that position 
not only when the animal is in motion, but most probably 
when it is at rest. 

The body is subcylindrical, elongated, transparent, dotted 
with elevated points, prolonged posteriorly, and furnished 
towards, the upper part of its posterior extremity with a sort 
of fin which performs the part of a rudder. A reddish, thin, 
compressed, subcircular fin, beautifully reticulated by de- 
cussating muscular fibres, furnished with a sort of acetabu- 
lum or sucker, rises from the belly nearly opposite to the 
point on the back occupied by the shell. With the aid of 
tliis fin it floats along. M. Verany says that notwithstand- 
ing the greatest possible attention he has not been able to 
discover the use of the sticker, or rather suctorial disk, in 
the ventral fin ; but there can be little doubt that it is ana- 
logous to the foot in gastropods, and that the animal avails 
itself of its powers of adhesion by sticking to rocks or other 



submarine bodies, and thus lying at anchor, a* It were, in 
repose, with the frail shell that protects the circulating and 
respiratory organs together with the liver and generative 
gland lowermost, the same position occupied by it when the 
animal is in motion. 

The head is capable of contraction within the body, and 
is provided with a sort of retractile proboscis. There are 
two tentacula of some length and of a subconical shape 
placed laterally at the insertion of the head ; and there are 
two eyes situated at the base of tho tentacula. The mouth 
is furnished with a circular jaw, armed with four rows of 
teeth, 6f which the two internal ones are fixed and small. 

Organs of respiration, &c. • — These, together with the 
heart and vent, are protected by a delicate transparent 
shell, somewhat compressed, without a spire, but with a 
summit a little recurved backwards, and the opening wide, 
entire and oval. The vent is under the edge of the mantle 
which envelops tho organs above mentioned, and lines the 
shell. 

The sexes, according to M. Verany, are separated as in 
the Firolw (Pterotrachea) ; the sexual organ of the male 
being placed a little anteriorly on the right side under the 
subcircular belly fin ; that of the female is near the vent. 

Digestive organs. — These consist of a retractile tuba 
furnished within with a horny rasp, and a short oasophagus, 
opening into a slightly dilated stomach which is continued 
into un intestinal tube passing straight towards the shell 
into which it enters and, making a convolution, terminates 
in the vent. 

Nervous System.— There is between the eyes a ganglion 
from which many nerves are given off, and of these six 
are directed forwards and four backwards. Of the six di- 
rected forwards two go towards the mouth, and appear to 
provide for the action of the proboscis, two belong to the 
tentacula, and two to the eyes. Of the four directed' back- 
wards two go directly to the nucleus in the shell, and the 
other two unite under the fin from whence they ramify 
into five branches, three of which are appropriated to tho 
belly-fin, and two go towards the tail. 

Example. Carinaria Mediterranca. — M. Verany states 
that it is to be found all the year on the coasts (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nice), but that it is sufficiently abundant in 
the months of May, June, and July. He further observes 
that it is raro to find it with the shell entire, that it feeds 
on gelatinous bodies and on very small fishes, such as Athe- 
rina nana (the dwarf Atherinc), and that he has often 
found in the stomach the remains of other carinaria, which 
satisfies him that the species is mutually destructive. 

Delle Chinje, who has placed the animal in its proper 
position with relation to the brain, has given a careful and 
detailed account of its organization in his • Memorie sulla 
Storia e Notomia degli Auimali senza Vertebra del Regno 
di Napoli,' vol. ii. p. 214, illustrated in his plates 14 and 15. 
Delle Chiaje makes the spermatic canals rise at the pos- 
terior base or insertion of the ventral fin and proceed to the 
genital organ, near the origin of what we have termed the 
rudder fin ; but he gives no external view of the apparatus 
so conspicuous in M. Verany's figure. 




• 



ICarlnorlt MedHerranra, mile.] 
a, situation of Im eangllou or brain j o.ayei e, ead; A retractile tube; t, 
tenaculum j /, digestlre lube; g, shell containing the organs of tesjiiratien, 
heart, &cl *, the posterior or rudder-nn ; t. Ttutral fln ; *, the auekor ; I, I, 
uerrcs. Hie Ngore, with slight modification, u taken from Verany's. 

We had an opportunity of comparing together a specimen 
of Carinaria from the Mediterranean and one captured by 
Mr. George Bennett in the Indian Ocean, 33° S. lat, and 
22° W. long., but the comparison did not present any per- 
ceptible difference between the specimens. Carinaria Ale- 
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Uttrranea. then, may afford another instance of the incon- 
venience of a specific' name adopted from the locality where 
a specimen has been taken. Lamarck's Carinarta eym- 
bium (if indeed it be a Carinaria, see the figure referred to 
in Gualtieri, tab. 19. fig. D.) is microscopic, no bigger than 
a grain of sand, 'de la taille d'un grain de sable.' 

Geographical Dutribulion of the Genut. — Carinaria has j 
never yet been taken in any other than warm latitudes. 
Three species, C. vitrta, C. fraeilii, and C. Mediterranea, I 
are recorded without reckoning Lamarck's C. cymbium. 




The above is copied from the Iconographie of Cuvier's 
Animal Kingdom, and represents the Carinaria with its back 
uppermost. It is denominated Carinaria rymbium, but 
there can be no doubt that it is Carinaria Mtaittrranta. 

We have little doubt that the animal of Argonauta will 
be found to bear a strong resemblance to Carinaria. "[Ce- 
phalopoda. Paper Nautilus] 

CARINTHIA (in German, Karnthen), a duchy of the 
Austrian empire, constitutes the northern part of the go- 
vernment of Laibach, and is comprehended in two of its 
subdivisions, the circles of Klagenfurt, formerly Lower Ca- 
rinthia, and Villach, formerly Upper Carinthia. On the E. 
and N.E. it is bounded by Slyria.on theN.W.by Salzburg, 
on the W. by the Tyrol, and on the 8. by the Frirtul 
and the circle of Laibach. It is situated between 46° 
and 48* N. lat, and 12° and 15" E. long., and occupies 
an area of 3180 square miles. Its northern and southern 
districts, between which the valley of the Drave runs from 
W. to E., are Alpine regions ; the land enclosed be- 
tween these enormous masses doe.? not enjoy the light and 
heat tfhich are indispensable to successful cultivation, and 
the produce of the soil is insufficient fertile population. The 
valleys between the mountains contain, however, a deep soil 
of sand and clay intermixed, and are very productive. Of 
the two mountain chains which encompass this duchy, the 
formation is wholly dissimilar : the northern, in its whole 
length, is composed of granite, gneiss, and other primitive 
rocks, which are not un frequently traversed by beds and 
strata of quartz, sulphate of barytes, and various species of 
ores. This chain also contains the most elevated summits 
in Carinthia ; tho * Glockner,' which is close to the point 
where its border meets the boundaries of Salzburg and 
the Tyrol, and has an elevation of 12,980 fcet, is the highest 
of the Carinthian mountains. The eastern districts are 
bounded by the Carniolan Alps, which are much inferior in 
height not only to the north range but to that part of the 
Alps«which form the bulwark of Carinthia in the south. 
The most remarkable feature in these Carniolan Alps is 
that portion called the ' Dobralsch,' or Villach Alps, whose 
elevation averages about 7500 foot, along the side of 
which runs a fine plateau. Tho vegetation of the highest 
points in this chain is confined to stunted grass, Iceland 
moss, and other plants resembling tho vegetation of the most 
northerly parts of Europe. 

Carinthia is richly supplied with streams. The Drave, 
which receives most of the rivers, enters the duchy from the 
Tyrol' and flows for about 140 miles from W. to E., through 
Carththia. The other large rivers which water it are the 
Guil. M611, Liser, Gurk, Glan, and Lavant. Carinthia is 
full of mountain streams, such as -the Loibl, Feistritz, Miss- 
ling, and Fella, which flow northwards into the Drave. Hie 
duchy abounds in lakes, among which are the Worthsee 
near Klagenfurt, the Ossiuchersee, and Miihlstadtersee, 
both of which issue from the Drave ; the Wcifsensee, the 
Faakersee, and lesser Raiblsee. 

The natural disadvantages under which Carinthia labours 
cripple its agricultural industry. The arable land scarcely 
exceeds 290,000 acres, and the produce is not estimated at 
more than 35,000 quarters of wheat, 120.500 of rye, 48.300 
of barley, and 67,300 of oatt. But the land is proportion- 



ably much richer in meadows and pastures, the former 
being estimated at 371,430 acres, and the latter at 521,428. 
The stock of animals when last taken amounted to 15,956 
horses, 38.482 oxen, 77,726 cows, and 129,120 sheep. The 
breed of horses is much finer in Upper than in Lower Ca- 
rinthia, but in the latter the breed of horned cattle is supe- 
rior. The wool is' of an ordinary description. Swine and 
goats are reared in most parts. So small a portion of the 
soil is laid out in garden-ground that the whole quantity is 
not calculated at more than about 3000 acres ; and that 
occupied as vineyards, which are confined to Lower Ca- 
rinthia, does not amount to more than about 320 acres, or 
exceed an average annual produce of 20,000 gallons of very 
inferior wine. The woods and forests cover about 570,000 
acres ; but until of late years they have been so much neg- 
lected that they have not yielded sufficient for the consump- 
tion of the country. 

The mines of Carinthia constitute its chief wealth. The 
main chain of the Alps contains various metals in combi- 
nation with ores, earths, sulphur, &c, and is more particu- 
larly rich in copper and iron. The circle of Klagenfurt 
abounds in lead and zinc. The mines of Fragant in Upper 
Carinthia contain inexhaustible supplies of copper; but, 
owing to the hardness of the stone from which it is ne- 
cessary to extract it, and the scarcity of fuel in the 
vicinity of the mines, the yearly produce is not more than 
about 800 cwt. This metal is also raised at Kerschdorf in 
the circle of Villach, and on Mount Lumbrecht, in that of 
Klagenfurt. Iron ore occurs through the whole length of 
the Alpine chain, from the confines of the Tyrol in the W. 
to those of Styria in the E. ; but the same natural impedi- 
ments which occur with regard to copper circumscribe the 
value' of the resources which Carinthia possesses in its- 
iron. The principal mines at work are at Dollach, Gmiind, 
Frcisach, Hiittenberg, where there are 1 8 high-blast fur- 
naces, Waldenstein, and St. Gertraud ; the produce of the 
whole duchy however is computed not to exceed 1 3,000 or 
14,000 tons. In all the Austrian dominions there are no 
lead- works so extensive and productive as those of the ' Ore- 
mountain' (Erzberg), close to the Lead-mountain (Bley- 
berg), at no great distance from Villach in Upper Carinthia ; 
they yield a yearly supply of between 16,500 and 17,000 
tons of pure lead ; the mines on the Raibl produce about 
500 tons annually, and there are others in the same circle, 
but on a smaller scale, on the Kellerberg, at Dollach, &r. 
In Lower Carinthia (or Klagenfurt), the mines at Ebriach, 
Schwazenbach, and Windisch-Bleyberg produce about 
500 tons per annum. The produce of the whole duchy is 
about 25,000 tons. The largest zinc and calamine works 
are situated on the Raibl in the southern part of Upper Ca- 
rinthia ; these and some minor works in the duchy yield 
about 400 tons of ore yearly. Some silver was formerly ob- 
tained at Menselding near Strasburg, and quicksilver at 
Windisch-Capel and Dollach ; on the Raibl, and in the 
iron strata at Hiittenberg, antimony is found. Immense 
beds of coal exist in Carinthia, but Guttaring and St. Leon- 
hard are the only spots where they have been much turned 
to account. Large quantities of turf or peat are dug 
at Feldkirchen and at Loretto on the Worthsee. Ca- 
rinthia abounds in stones of various kinds, some of which 
arc valuable. It contains quartz, jasper, semi-opal, gar- 
net, beryl, &c, as well as various kinds of clay, talc, 
limestone, &c. There are marble quarries at Vclden, Up- 
pervillach and Wasserlconburg in Upper, and at Sittersdorf, 
etc., in Lower Carinthia. 

The population of this duchy is estimated at about 290,000 
souls, of~whom 124,000 in Upper Carinthia (1494 square 
miles) and 16G.000 in Lower Carinthia (1686 square miles.) 
They are of two distinct extractions, the German and the 
Wend or Vandal ; the proportion of the former to the latter 
is as 172 to 95, and their dialects are totally dissimi- 
lar. The increase in the number of inhabitants has not 
been very rapid, for, in 1816, they amounted to 267,015 ; in 
1820 to 271,946 ; and in 1825 to 287,342. 

The operative industry of this duchy is mostly limited 
to the working up of the raw materials which it pro- 
duces ; the manufacture of iron and iron-ware holds 
the first place. Besides the 18 furnaces at Hiittenberg, 
there are 2 high-blast furnaces in Upper Carinthia; in 
the two eircles there are likewise 61 flatting-mills, and steel 
and iron-plate works, &c The whole quantity of iron and 
steel ware made in the duchy is estimated at 130,600 cwts., 
of which about 37,500 are of steel. The other manufactures 
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consist of two manufactories of woollens, one of silk stuffs 
and fine cotton prints, several of ribands and cottons, and a 
white-lead work ; the greater part at Klagenfurt, the capital 
of Carinthia. Independently of what has been enumerated, 
the duchy has few products to export, beyond horned cattle. 
Its internal communications are much facilitated by good 
roads, among which there is a skilfully constructed one 
across the steep and rocky Loibl into Camiola. 

Carinthia possesses 11 towns, 25 market-towns, 2763 vil- 
lages, and about 47,000 houses. It has been considered as 
one of the German possessions of the Austrian crown ever 
since it became an appendage of that crown in the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Itnas states of its own, consisting 
of four sections, namely, the bishops and dignitaries of the 
churrb, the aristocracy, the equestrian order, and the repre- 
sentatives of towns and places with markets. The execu- 
tive power, immediately dependent upon the central go- 
vernment in Vienna, is exercised by the chief board of 
administration (Gubernium, literally government) at Lai- 
bach, and the head administrative authorities in the duchy 
itself are the provincial boards at Klagenfurt and Villach. 
Subordinate to the latter are 70 district commissionerships 
in Lower, and 14 in Upper Carinthia. The majority of the 
inhabitants profess the Roman Catholic religion, and the 
bishops of Gurk (at Klagenfurt), and of Lavant (at St. 
Andra), are superintendents of all ecclesiastical affairs. The 
Lutherans, whose numbers amount to about 20,000, chiefly 
inhabit Upper Carinthia, and arc within the secular juris- 
diction of the consistory at Vienna. 

CARI'NUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, succeeded to the 
throne conjointly with his brother Numerianus, after the 
death of their father Carus, at the beginning of a. d. 284. 
(Crevier, Hisloire dot Empereurs Romains.) His conduct 
at Rome during the absence of his father had been marked 
by licentiousness, cruelty, and extravagance His brother Nu- 
merianus, whose character was good and mild, having been 
murdered by Aper on his return from Persia, the soldiers 
elected Diocletian, a soldier of fortune, who immediately 
put Aper to death. Diocletian then marched against Ca- 
rinus. Carinus collected the troops that were in Italy, and 
went to meet Diocletian. The two armies met in the 
plains of Mtesia, near Margum and Viminacum. Carinus 
had at first the advantage, but many of his own officers, 
who detested him for his brutal conduct, rose against him, 
and killed him during the action. The two armies then 
ceased the fight, and proclaimed Diocletian sole emperor, 
a.d. 285. 




Coin of Ctrinua. 
CBriu Miueom. Actual Siu. Silvtr. 8S (tain.] 

CA'RLI. GIA'N RINA'LDO. was born in 1720, of a 
noble family at Capo d'Istria, in the Venetian territory. 
He studied first at home, and afterwards at Flambro in 
the Friuli, where he applied especially to the mathematical 
sciences. At the age of twenty-four he was appointed by 
the Venetian senate professor of a new chair of astronomy 
and navigation established at Padua. He invented several 
improvements in ship building for the Venetian navy, and 
had the superintendence of the naval school at Venice. 
After seven years he resigned his chair and returned to 
Istria, to attend to the management of his private affairs. 
During this time he visited the antiquities of Pola, which be 
afterwards detailed at length in his work on Italian anti- 
quities. He had for a companion in his researches the 
naturalist Vitaliano Donati, whose work on the natural his- 
tory of the Adriatic was edited by Carli after the author's 
death : ' Saggio della S tori a Naturalo Marina dell' Adri- 
atico,' 4to., Venezia, 1750. In 1754 Carli published the 
first volume of his great work, ' Delle Monete e della Isti- 
tuzione delle Zecche d' Italia:' (On the History of the 
Coins and Currency, and on the Institution of the Mints of 
Italy). The second volume appeared in 1757, and the third 
and fourth in 1760. Carli employed nine years in the com- 
pilation of this work, during which he inspected the cabi- 
nets of medals and the archives of Milan, Turin, Tuscany, 
&c. A new edition, with corrections and additions by the 



author, was published at Milan in 1785, in 7 vols., 4to. 
Carli begins the monetary history of Italy with the mint of 
Odoacer at Ravenna, after the fall of the Western Empire, 
and comes down as far as the seventeenth century, describing 
and illustrating the numerous coins, national and foreign, 
which were current in Italy during the intervening ages ; 
their weight, title, legends, and relative value, and also their 
value compared with th'e price of provisions at different 
epochs. He treats also of the commerce of bullion, and of 
the frequent alterations and deteriorations which took place 
in the weight and intrinsic value of the currency : he consi- 
ders the whole subject both in its economical and legal aspect. 
Carli demonstrates, among other tilings, that the quantity 
of the precious metals in Italy was considerably greater in 
the fifteenth century, before the discovery of America, than in 
the eighteenth, and that the real price of provisions was 
proportionately higher ; an assertion which appeared quite 
novel at the time, because the nominal price of provisions 
appeared higher at the latter period, owing to the intrinsic 
value of the coin being much lower than it had been 
formerly. In the fifteenth century every petty state of Italy 
had its mint at work; the mint of Venice alone, under 
the Doge Mocenigo, coined yearly 1,000,000 of gold sequins, 
besides 200,000 sequins in silver coins. All this is ex- 
plained by the fact, that Italy was then the most commercial 
country in Europe ; and it serves to confirm the accounts of 
the prodigious wealth of Italy previous to the French and 
Spanish invasions in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
of which wealth the innumerable palaces, churches, paint- 
ings, and other monuments of splendour and luxury still 
remaining in that country are sufficient evidence. 

In his ' Ragionamento sopra i Bilanci economici dello 
Nazioni,' Carli asserted, against the then received opinion 
of the economists, that the balance of trade between nation 
and nation proved little or nothing as to the real prosperity 
of each. He was also at variance with the economists in his 
dissertation * Sul libero Commercio dei Grani, addressed to 
Pompeo Nero in 1771, in which ho combated the general 
application of the principle of the freedom of the corn trade 
under all circumstances. He considered it as a question 
more of administration than of commerce. He quoted the 
example of Poland, Hungary, Sicily, Apulia, Egypt, &c, 
which countries produce and a* port enormous quantities of 
corn, and yet always remain poor. Another interesting work 
of Carli is his ' Relazionc sul Censimento dello Stato di 
Milano.' The censimento or catasto was a survey and 
valuation of all the lands of Lombardy, effected under 
Maria Theresa, and completed in 1759 for the purpose of 
equalizing the land-tax and other public burthens. The 
plan was afterwards imitated in Prussia under Frederick II., 
in France under Napoleon, and in other countries. At the 
same time a liberal municipal system was established in 
Lombardy, by which every commune had its council con- 
sisting of all the proprietors inscribed in the censimento, 
which council deliberated upon communal affairs, made 
out the yearly budget, and appointed five deputies or admi- 
nistrators of the communal property. This system hat 
continued in Lombardy to this day. 

Carli was appointed president of the new council of com- 
merce and public economy established at Milan as well us 
of the board of public studies. In these capacities lie re- 
paired to Vienna in 1765 to confer with the minister K;m- 
nitz, and was received at court with great distinction. When 
Joseph II. went to Milan in 1769 he appointed Carli his 
privy councillor, and it was at Carli's suggestion that tho 
emperor finally abolished the tribunal of the Inquisition, 
which had existed at Milan for centuries. In 1771 Carli 
was made president of the new council of finances, which 
made useful reforms in that branch of administration. Hit 
labours having seriously impaired his health, he resigned 
the presidency of the council of commerce, and devoted his 
time chiefly to complete his ' Antichita Italiche,' which ap- 
peared in 1788, 5 vols. 4 to. Notwithstanding its general 
name the work is chiefly engrossed by the antiquities of 
Istria. Carli being now old and infirm, the emperor 
Leopold II. restored to him the whole of the emoluments 
which he bad enjoyed when in the full exercise of his office. 
He lived some years longer, and died in February, 1735, . 
leaving behind him the reputation of an enlightened econo- 
mist, a learned archsoologut, and a virtuous magistrate. 
He published many other works, among which are, ' Letter* 
Americane,' in which he investigates the antiquities of 
America, and refutes Pauw's assertions in disparagement o( 
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the natives. In his ' L'Uomo Libera, ossia Ragionamento 

sulla Libertl Naturale e Civile dell' Uomo,' he combats 
Rousseau's theory of natural liberty : this is perhaps the 
best refutation of the ' Contrat Social.' He wrote also 
' Saggio sulla Toscana,' 'Delia Patria degli Italiani,' ' In- 
dole del Teatro Tragico,' besides many dissertations on clas- 
sical subjects, on the triremes, on the Argonauts, on He- 
siod's Theogony, on the geography of the anticnts, &c. 
He wrote also a defence of Paolo Vergerio, bishop of Capo 
d'Istria, who was condemned as a heretic by Pope Paul 
III. ; a refutation of Tartarotti, who even in Carli's time 
asserted the existence of sorcery ; several poetical composi- 
tions, and a letter on the gout, in which he describes a new 
remedy which he had discovered for that disease. Carli's 
works were- published in 19 vols. 8vo. Milan, 1784-94, ex- 
clusive of his ' Italian Antiquities.' He left also many 
works in MS. (Ugoui. Storia delta Letteratura Italiana ; 
Pecchio, Storia dell' Economia pubblica in Italia ; Bossi, 
Elogio Storico di Gian Rinaldo Carli.) 

CARLISLE, an antient city, parliamentary and muni- 
cipal borough, and port, in Cumberland, 260 miles N.W. 
by N. from London direct distance, or 302 by the road. 
Carlisle is supposed to be of British origin, and there is 
reason to conclude that it was a Roman station, the Lugu- 
vallum of the Itinerary of Antoninus. Its modern name is 
said to be derived from the word Luel, a Saxon corruption of 
Luguvallum. to which the 'British word Caer is prefixed. It 
appears to have been first fortified about the timo, probably, 
.of- Agricola. The Danes destroyed it about the end of the 
ninth century; and it remained desolate till after the Nor- 
man conquest. Its restoration, and the erection of the 
castle, are attributed to William Rufus. The subsequent 
history ol Carlisle, down to the junction of the two king- 
doms, is intimately connected with the wars between Eng- 
land and Scotland, and the history of the border feuds and 
forays. Carlisle was taken by David I. king of Scots, and 
besieged afterwards by William, called the Lion, who did not 
succeed in his attempt. It suffered repeated damage by 
fire during subsequent sieges. It was occupied on different 
occasions by Edward I., who, in 1306-7, held a Parliament 
here, at which was passed the act printed amongst the 
statutes of the realm under the title of ' the Statute of 
Carlisle.' Mary, Queen of Scotland, stopped in her flight 
after the battle of Langside at Carlisle, from which period 
commenced her long imprisonment in England. It suffered 
severe privations during the civil wars, having declared for 
Charles I. In 1745 the garrison surrendered to Charles 
Stuart, the mayor and corporation presenting him with the 
keys of the city on their knees, and afterwards proclaiming 
him King of Great Britain. On the city being re- taken by 
the Duke of Cumberland, the principal actors on this occa- 
sion suffered, some of them death, others severities little 
short of it. 

Carlisle, as an important border-town, was early endowed 
with peculiar privileges: but down to the year 174S, no 
trade or manufacture was carried on in it of the smallest 
importance. Being a fortified city, and a place of retreat to 
the surrounding inhabitants, it was, at different periods in 
its early history, very populous ; but after the junction of 
England and Scotland, under James I., it sunk into decay, 
from which it has only begun to recover since the com- 
mencement of the present century. The population in 
] 763 was about 4158 ; in 1780, 6299 ; in 1801, 10,221 ; in 
1831, the total population amounted to 19,069. 

Carlisle is divided into the antient city and the suburbs, 
which make together the city popularly so called. The an- 
tient city was formerly the parliamentary borough ; but 
under the Reform Act, a large portion of 'the suburbs was 
included. The number of voters on the registry at the last 
• general election (1834) was 946. The suburbs contain a 
larger population than the antient city, and about an equal 
number of houses. Under the Municipal Reform Act the 
town is divided into five wards, with ten aldermen and thirty 
councillors. Carlisle has returned two members to Parlia- 
ment since the time of Edward I. 

The principal business of Carlisle consists in its manu- 
factures of cotton goods and ginghams, and in a coasting 
trade. Some traffic arises also from its lying on the great 
western road from London to Edinburgh and Glasgow. In 
1823 a ship canal was completed from Carlisle to Bowness^ 
on the Solway Frith, a distance of eleven miles, by means of 
which vessels of 80 to 10U tons can come up to the town. 
There is now frequent communication between Carlisle and 



Liverpool by steam-vessels. Considerable* expectations of 

an increase of traffic are entertained from a rail-road now 
in progress between Newcastle and Carlisle, which was 
opened between Newcastle and Blenkinsop, in July, 1816. 
The following is a statement of the amount of tonnage of 
the port of Carlisle in three different years : — 

Coastwise. Foreign. 

Innards. Ouluaxda. luwardt. Outwards. 

1823 14,226 7,908 2,159 719 

1828 23,385 18,440 2,666 384 

1832 22,8211 23,392 2.739 741 

The increase of late years in Carlisle has been consider- 
able; the new streets are comparatively wide and hand- 
some, and the roads approaching the place are excellent. 
The town is very healthy. The mean quantity of rain at 
Carlisle for 24 years, 1801—1824, was 30 571 inches. Tho 
mean height of the barometer for 24 years, 29-839 inches. 
The mean temperature for ditto, 47'453°. 

Carlisle is pleasantly situated on an eminence, nearly in- 
closed by three streams. The largest of these, the Eden, 
runs past the city in a N.W. direction into the Solway 
Frith ; the other two, the Caldew and the Pettrel, fall into 
the Eden on the W. and E. sides of the city respectively. 
A handsome elliptical bridge of five arches, and of white 
freestone, was erected over the Eden in 1812, at an expense 
of 70,000/. Two stone bridges, of one arch each, are thrown 
over the Caldew, and one over the Pettrel of three arches, 
about a mile from the town. 

Before the Reformation, there were several ecclesiastical 
establishments in the city. In the year 1133 Henry I. 
erected Carlisle into a see, giving its bishop jurisdiction over 
a large portion of Cumberland and Westmoreland. In the 
third Report of the Church Commissioners (May, 1836) 
amongst other alterations suggested respecting the see, it is 
proposed that the bishopric of Sudor and Man should bo 
united to that of Carlisle. There is but one archdeaconry 
in the see. Dr. Paley was archdeacon of Carlisle, and pub- 
lished some of his most popular works while residing in the 
city. He is buried in the cathedral, where a monument has 
been recently erected to his memory. The cathedral is an 
antient building of red freestone, displaying specimens of 
different styles of architecture, some parts of which are 
assigned to the Saxon times. In addition to the cathedral 
and St. Mary's, there arc three other churches, — St. Cuth- 
bert's, Trinity, and Christ Church. 

An earldom of Carlisle was created shortly after the Nor- 
man conquest. It has become three times extinct, by sur- 
render, attainder, and death without issue. The present 
earldom was revived in 1661, and is held by a branch of the 
Howard family. 

The castle of Carlisle lies l>etwecn the city and the Eden, 
on a slight eminence overlooking the river. It is still main- 
tained as a garrison-fortress. Scarcely any portion of the 
old walls and bulwarks of the antient city now remains : a 

freat part of the city walls, and the English, Scotch, and 
rish gates, were recently removed to promote the health 
and convenience of the inhabitants. There is no city gaol. 
The county gaol and county house of correction are within 
the city ; they were finished in 1827. 

There is an endowed grammar-school in Carlisle, founded 
by Henry VIII. ; the number of other schools, as given in 
the Education Returns for 1835, is 47. 

The city also contains a number of charities and benevo- 
lent institutions; among which are an Infirmary, lately 
erected, a Fever Hospital, a Dispensary, and a Humane So- 
ciety. There are also two literary institutions. 

The market-days are Wednesdays and Saturdays. There 
are fairs held in August and September, persons attending 
which were antiently exempted from all arrest. (Communi- 
cation from Carlisle, &c.) 
CARLOS, DON. [Phiup II.] 
CARLOVITZ (Carlovacze, Hungary), a well-built town 
which extends from the E. foot of the mountains which sur- 
round it to the hanks of the Danube, a little to the S.E. of 
Peterwardein ; it lies in what is termed the Captaincy or 
Military Frontiers of Sclavonia. It is the seat of the arch- 
bishop or metropolitan of the Greek church in Hungary, 
and of a Greek consistory and chapter. The only quarter 
of Carlovitz which has the appearance of a town is that 
part which adjoins the archiepiscopal palace; the larger 
portion of it stretches, like a lengthened regularly laid out 
village, along the banks of the Danube. It contains a ca- 
thedral, three churches, a Greek theological seminary, a 
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lyceum in much repute, a Roman Catholic academy, and an 
hospital. The number of houses is about 500, and of in- 
habitants about 5900 ; in 1805 the population was 4841, and 
in 1815, 5797. The archbishop is the only Greek prelate 
of that rank in the Austrian dominions, and the whole of 
the Greek clergy within them are subject to his jurisdiction. 
The church of Mariafried on an adjacent eminence is built 
upon the spot on which the treaty of 1699, between Leopold 
II. and his Polish and Venetian allies and Mustapha II. 
of Turkey, was concluded. The traffic of the place is de- 
rived from its fisheries and transit-trade, as well as the ex- 
port of the wines, which the environs produce in consider- 
able quantity ; this has in some years amounted to 1,800,000 
gallons. 45° 10' N. lat., 20° 10' E. long. 

CARLOW, an inland county of the province of Leinster 
and diocese of Leighlin in Ireland, bounded on the E. and 
S.E. by the counties of Wicklow and Wexford, which sepa- 
rate it from the Irish Channel ; on the S.W. and W. by the 
county of Kilkenny, and on the N.W. and N. by Queen's 
County and the county of Kildare. Its greatest length 
from N. to S. is 29 English miles ; breadth, E. to W., 20} 
do.; area, 346 square miles, or 211,440 statute acres ; gross 
population, 1821, 73,932; in 1832, 81,649. 

The county of Carlow (the smallest county, excepting 
Louth, in Ireland) is in form nearly triangular, the direc- 
tions of the angles being N.N.E., W.S.W., and S. respec- 
tively. The whole county may be considered as an exten- 
sion of the great central plain of Ireland, running S. to a 
point between the Wicklow and Wexford Mountains on the 
E., and the high grounds known as the ridge of Leinster 
on the W., and traversed in a direction nearly parallel to 
its E. side by the Barrow, which after cutting off the barony 
of Idrone West, changes its course from S. to S.S.E., and 
constitutes the W. boundary of the county, until it leaves it 
at its mearing with Kilkenny and Wexford. The Barrow 
has been made navigable through its whole course in Car- 
low, and affords the means of a considerable export trade 
to Carlow, the assize town, which is situated near this 
river's entrance into the county. The great S. road from 
Dublin to Kilkenny passes through Carlow in a direction 
nearly parallel to the Barrow, which it crosses at Leighlin 
Bridge. The roads, which are numerous and mostly in 
good repair, are kept up by county presentments, and, ex- 
cepting the above line, hare no turnpikes. A railroad has 
been projected nearly in the line of the chief S. road which 
connects Carlow with Dublin and Kilkenny. At present 
Carlow derives its chief facilities of transport from the 
Barrow navigation, which affords a water-carriage S. to 
Waterford, and N. by the Grand Canal, a branch of which 
meets it at Athy, to Dublin and the Shannon. The great 
plain, of which the county of Carlow may be considered as 
an extension, consists of limestone, which occurs along the 
basin of the Barrow and occupies the greater portion of the 
W. baronies. On the extreme W. of the county however 
the coal formation of the Castlecomer district occupies a 
segment near Old Leighlin, while the E. portion of the 
county is a Aeld of granite, extending from the great granite 
chain of Wicklow and Wexford. A tongue of the old red 
sandstone formation of the Waterford Mountains is in- 
truded between the limestone and granite, and crosses the 
bed of the Barrow about the point where it becomes the 
county boundary, striking N. towards Bagenalstown. In 
the limestone district the soil is gravelly but warm ; it i9 
lighter and more peaty in the granite district. The lime- 
stone is dark, close-grained, and well adapted for the pur- 
poses of building ; and the granite is celebrated for its 
whiteness, durability, and easy working under the hammer. 
From the facility also of splitting this stone with the wedge, 
lintels of granite are commonly employed in cases where 
bars of wood are used elsewhere, and a common fence in 
the county of Carlow is a granite paling, the square lintels 
resting on their angles in notches on the tops of granite up- 
rights : the weight of the stone keeps it in its place without 
any further fastening, and its hardness renders it the most 
lasting of all inclosures. 

With the advantages of a good soil and the most uni- 
formly resident proprietary in Ireland (the rental of the 
proprietary is estimated at 130,080/. per annum), Carlow 
has long held a corresponding position as an agricultural 
and productive county. The crops generally raised are po- 
tatoes, wheat, barley, and oats, the proportion of each being 
pretty much in the order in which they are here enumerated. 
The usual rotation is potatoes succeeded by wheat; that 



again by oats or barley, with grass-seed and clover, to be 
kept for meadow and grazing, for a longer or shorter time as 
may bo convenient to the holder. The system of farming in 
a great part of Carlow may be said to be good, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Carlow, Leighlin Bridge, and 
Bagenalstown; and a decided improvement has latterly 
taken place throughout the county, that part of it bor- 
dering on Wexford and the lower part of Kilkenny being 
the most backward. In the first-named districts turnips 
and other green crops are freely cultivated, and the practice 
of ploughing in the second crop of clover is generally pur- 
sued. On the whole, the county is a rich one, and the far- 
mers, whether on a large scale or not, are, for their stations, 
generally comfortable. The land is chiefly held in fee, 
averaging 1 5s. per acre to proprietors, and 40*. per acre to 
occupiers. 

Carlow is divided into six baronies, viz., Rathriily and . 
Carlow on the N. ; Forth, Idrone East, and Idrone West in 
the centre, and St. Mullins on the S. The chief towns are, 
in Carlow, Carlow, the assize town of the county ; in Rath- 
villy, Tullow and Hacketstown; in Forth, Clonegal; in 
Idrone East, Leighlin Bridge, Bagenalstown, and Borris ; 
in Idrone West, Old Leighlin. None of these are of any 
importance as towns, except Carlow ; Leighlin Bridge how- 
ever is a place of considerable interest to the antiquary, with 
a population of upwards of 2000; and Bagenalstown is 
likely to become one of the most flourishing villages in Ire- 
land. The only corporate towns in the county are Carlow 
and Old Leighlin, which formerly returned two members 
to the Irish parliament The latter place is now a hamlet 
of some twenty cabins. 

The manufacture of coarse woollens was at one time car- 
ried on to some extent in Carlow, but the trade is now 
altogether gone, and neither linen nor cotton spinning has 
yet been introduced. The county is essentially an agricul- 
tural one, and its staple is the raising and manufacture of 
provisions — especially corn, butter, flour, and oatmeal. The 
export of corn from this countv may be judged of by the 
tables given under Barrow. The export of butter from 
Carlow town alone has varied, within the last ten years, from 
25,000 to 35,000 firkins, averaging 70 lbs. weight of butter 
each, to which may be added 10,000 firkins more for the 
remainder of the county, shipped annually by way of Wa- 
terford. On the Barrow navigation there is a fall of rather 
more than one foot per mile, which gives a great water- 
power, available for mill sites, at almost every weir ; the 
number of corn-mills along the line is accordingly very 
great, and, with one or two exceptions, these establishments 
lie within the limits of this county. Corn-mills in Ireland 
arc generally large edifices, and many of those in the 
county of Carlow belong to the first class of such buildings. 
Along the Carlow bank of the Barrow (with the above ex- 
ceptions) it is calculated that not less than 200,000 barrels 
of wheat (producing 350,000 cwts. of flour, at an average 
price of 13*.) and 100,01)0 barrels of oats (producing iuO.COO 
cwts. of oatmeal, at an average price of lis.) are annually 
manufactured ; an amount nearly double that effected by 
the same power ten years ago. The increase is chiefly 
owing to the great improvements in milling machinery 
which have taken place within that time. The provision 
trade consists chiefly in bacon for the home market. Large 
quantities of barley are malted by the resident maltsters 
and distillers. The value of the landed produce of Carlow 
has been estimated at 1,038,000/. per annum. 

The first event of historical interest connected with this 
county took place a.d. 630, when a synod was held at Old 
Leighlin to adjust a dispute which had arisen between the 
Irish ecclesiastics and the see of Rome regarding the fit 
time of celebrating Easter. Of this discussion the life of 
St. Munnu, quoted by Ware, furnishes tbe following cha- 
racteristic anecdote : — ' Laserian, abbot of Leighlin, who 
presided over 1 500 monks, defended the new (I. e. the Ro- 
man) order ; while others adhered tonhe antient (t. e. the 
Irish) form. * * * Then St. Munnu (Laserian 's opponent) 
said — " You htCve three options given you, O Laserian : let 
two books, one of the old order and another of tbe hew, be 
cast into the fire, and let us ace which of them shall escape 
from the flames. Or let two monks, one of yours and an- 
other of mine, be shut up in the same house, and let the 
house be set on fire, and we shall see which of them shall 
escape unhurt. Or let us both go to the sepulchre of a 
dead monk and raise him up to life, and he will show; 
us which order we ought to observe in the celebration of 
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Easter." To which Laserian answered—" We will not pro- 
ceed to judgment with you ; because we know that if you 
commanded Mount-Marge (Slieumqrgy, near Carlow) to 
be changed into the WtaVe-PYffM(Leighlin),and the White- 
Field to be removed lo the place where Mount-Marge now 
stands, that on account of your infinite labours and great 
sanctity God would immediately do this for your sake." 
Afterwards the people returned every one to their own 
homes." The synod ended by decreeing a deputation to 
Rome, where afler diligent inquiry the Irish ecclesiastics 
became satisfied of the correctness of the Roman computa- 
tion, and, returning, introduced it universally in Ireland. 
The civil history of the county up to the arrival of the Eng- 
lish possesses little or no interest. On the arrival of the 
English this part of the country was known as comprehend- 
ing the territories of Hy-Drone and Hy-Cavanagh, being 
the northern portion of the territory of Hy-Kinsellagh, the 
patrimony of Dertnot Mac Murrogh, king of Leinster, the 
invitcr of Strongbow. Isabel, daughter of Strongbow by 
Eva, daughter of Dermot, married til 89) William Earl 
Marshal, one of the invading nobles, who in her right suc- 
ceeded to the principality of leinster. This William, who 
was Lord Justice of Ireland, granted the first charter to the 
inhabitants of Catherlagh, as the present county town was 
then called, about 1208; and King John coming to Ireland 
in 1216 made the county shire ground. William Earl 
Marshal and Pembroke dying in 1219 left five sons and 
five daughters, and on failure of the male line his immense 
estates devolved upon the latter, viz., to Maud, who mar- 
ried Roger Bigod Earl of Norfolk, Carlow ; to Joan, who 
married Warren Lord Montchesney, Wexford ; to Isabella, 
who married Gilbert Earl of Gloucester, Kilkenny; to 
Sibilla, who married William Earl Ferrers and Darby, 
Kildare ; and to Eva, who married William de Breos Lord 
of Brecknock, Leix, part of the present Queen's County ; 
which great partition was made between the co-heiresses at 
Woodstock on the 3rd May, Mist Henry HI. From Roger 
Earl of Norfolk the lordship of Carlow passed to the crown, 
and from Maud his wife the barony of Idrone passed by 
grant in fee to the family of Carew. The lordship of the 
county was next granted by Edward I. to Thomas de Bro- 
theilon, and from him descended through the family of 
Howard, earls of Norfolk and lords of Carlow, till forfeited 
by the statute of absentees in the reign of Henry VIII. 
These lords palatine are thus described by Sir John Davies : 
' These absolute palaiines did make barons and knights, 
did exercise high justice in all points within their terri- 
tories, erected courts for criminal and civil causes, and for 
their own revenues, in the same form as the king's courts 
were established in Dublin ; made their own judges, sene- 
schalls, sheriffs, coroners, or cscheators ; so that the king's 
writ did not run in these counties, but only in the church 
lands lying within the same, which were called the cross, 
wherein the king made a sheriff; and so in each of these 
counties palatinate there were two sheriffs, one of the 
liberty and one of the cross.' But these lords residing at a 
distance gradually slackened the exercise of their privileges, 
and the descendants of the dispossessed Irish taking ad- 
\unta''e of the lax administration of their deputies, and 
headed by one of the Kavanaghs, a descendant of Dermot 
Mac Murrogh, be^an forcibly lo repossess themselves of 
their anticnt patrimony, in which attempt Ihey were ulti- 
mately so successful that in the 37th Edward III. an order 
issued pro barrio amovendo a Catherlogh usque ad Dub- 
lin — for withdrawing the boundary of the pale from Carlow 
to Dublin — the country S. of Naas having fallen com- 
pletely into the hands of the Irish. Richard ll., a.d. 1394, 
and again in 1399, undertook expeditions* for the recovery 
of the revolted counties, but although he forced some of the 
Irish chieftains to a temporary show of obedience, he was 
finally obliged to return to England without accomplishing 
his object. The whole county, including Carlow town and 
castle, seems to have lemained in the hands of the Kava- 
naghs and other native chiefs till 1-194, when the Fitz- 
geralds seized the castle, which they held till after the un- 
successful rebellion of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald in 1537. 
In this year the resumption of the lordship of Carlow, al- 
luded to above, took place ; by which means the crown was 
afterwards enabled to grant large estates to the family of 
Butler in this county. In, 1567 Sir Peter Carew, descendant 

• The pr(K«dingj of tho Engliiih army ill the laM enpeililiori arc minutely 
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of the last proprietor of Idrone, into which the Kavanaghs 

had forcibly intruded in the reign of Edward III., exhibited 
his claim to this barony, and having established it to the 
satisfaction of the council, entered on possession, and 'dealt 
in such good order with the Kavanaghs, and so honourably 
used himself, tha* they all voluntarily yielded up their lands", 
and submitted themselves to his devotion.' (Hooker.) He 
appears to have been a great benefactor to this part of the 
country, having divided the barony into manors, and esta 
Wished manor courts for determining causes according to the 
English law, keeping a strong force at Leighlin Bridge, 
where he was celebrated for his splendid hospitality, and 
overawing while he conciliated his turbulent neighbours. 
Sir Peter Carew died 1570, and his son Sir Peter Carew was 
killed at Glendalogh in a battle with the O'Byrnes of Wick 
low in 1580, after which the Kavanaghs once more made 
head in Carlow, and Donnell Spaniagh (the Spaniard), 
their leader, joining with Feagh Mac Hugh, chief of the 
O'Byrnes, commenced a predatory warfare, which lasted 
from 1590 till 1601, when Sir Oliver Lambart at length 
reduced both to submission. During this insurrection Kava 
nagh had upwards of 1000 men of his own name in the field, 
and alter his submission furnished a small force of his own 
people against Tyrone, in aid of whose great rebellion he 
had originally risen in arms. 

During the reign of Elizabeth large tracts of the county 
of Carlow had been granted to the Butlers and Fitzgeralds. 
and in the succeeding roign their estates were confirmed, 
as well as considerable possessions to the Earl of Thomond, 
to the submitted Kavanaghs, and among other grants was 
that of the entire barony of Idrone, which seems to have 
escheated, on Sir Peter Carew's death, to the family of Bag- 
nail. The forfeitures consequent on the different wars up 
to 1690 did not make any very material change in the dis- 
tribution of property, the attainted proprietors in this county 
being few in number. Dudley Bagnull, Est]., was the chief 
sufferer, and the distribution of his estates, with those of 
John Warren, Esq., John Baggot, Esq., and Lord Galmoy , 
introduced a few new names, otill of great respectability, 
into the county. The total amount of forfeitures in 168b 
was 26,303 Irish acres, valued at that time at 7913/. lit. 6il. 
per annum. In the rebellion of 1 798 Carlow was the scene 
of several engagements. On the 25th May the rebels at- 
tacked the town of Carlow, and were repulsed with the loss 
of 600 men ; on the same day a battle was fought at Hae- 
ketstown, in which the insurgents, said to have been 13,000 
strong, were defeated with considerable loss ; and, on the 
night preceding, Borris House, the residence of Mr. Kava- 
nagh, was attacked by 5000 of the peasantry, who were re- 
pulsed both on this occasion and on the 24th June when 
they assailed the town of Borris. Leighlin Bridge and 
Bagenalstown were also attacked with a like success. The 
amount of compensation claimed for losses sustained in this 
rebellion by the county was 24,854/. 14*. 7d. The county 
has, during the earlier part of the present century, enjoyed 
the advantages of resident landlords and an attached pea- 
santry, but of late years society has been much torn by 
dissensions both civil and religious. 

The chief antiquities of the county are military ; crom- 
lechs, near the towns of Carlow and Hacketstown, and the 
cathedral church at Old Leighlin, being the only pagan 
and ecclesiastical monuments of interest. Of the cromlechs 
that near Carlow is the most remarkable : the covering- 
stone here weighs nearly 90 tons. Of the castles those at 
Carlow, Tullow, and Leighlin Bridge, are the most antient : 
tho building of all is attributed to De Lacey. At Clon- 
mullin, in the barony of Forth, are some traces of the castle 
of Donnell Spaniagh Kavanagh ; Cloghgrenan, a castle of 
the Butlers on the right bank of the Barrow, is still stand 
ing. Clonmorc, another stronghold of the same family, situ- 
ated near Hacketstown, remains in a state of good preserva- 
tion ; it is a noble pile of 1 70 feet square, flanked with 
square towers at the angles. 

In 1821 the number of young persons receiving instruc- 
tion in this county was 7059 ; in 182 1 there were 1 66 schools, 
educating 8461 scholars, of whom 7000 were Roman 
Catholics; and 1400 were Protestants. 

The county expenses are levied by annual grand jury 
assessments. The only public institutions for charitable 
purposes are a lunatic asylum, fever hospital, and infirmary, 
at Carlow, dispensaries at seven other towns throughout tho 
county, and fever hospitals at Tullow and Bagenalstown. 
P.vvprtv does not assume the same dreadful form here as in 
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many other counties of Ireland; still it would appear, from 
the reports on the state of the Irish poor, that although the 
more distressed classes in Carlow neither emigrate periodi- 
cally to England, nor willingly betake themselves to open 
begging, there is a great amount of suturing among the 
labouring peasantry during the winter months and from 
June to August annually. Women of loose character are 
scarcely known in the country parts, and persons of illegi- 
timate birth labour under considerable odium. 

In 1831 the population consisted of 41,839 males, and 
81,988 females, total 81,988 persons, constituting 14,609 
families, of which 81G3 were employed chiefly in agricul- 
ture, 2581 were engaged in trade, manufactures, and handi- 
craft (56 individuals being employed in machine making), 
and 3865 not included in either class. Number of bouses 
inhabited, 13,275; uninhabited, 395; building, 109; total, 
13,779 ; do., in 1832, 13,906 ; do., in 1821,13,028. 

Carlow county returns two members to the imperial par- 
liament, and supports two newspapers, both published in the 
county town, which returns one member. 

The history and antiquities of the county have lately been, 
illustrated in a work on that subject by Mr. Ryan, which 
furnishes all the historical facts of importance. For statistical 
and geographical details see Stat. Survey of the County of 
Carlow ; Parliamentary Papers and Report* ; Trant. Geo- 
log. Society, vol. v. Tins portion however of the present 
notice is chiefly' derived from actual observation. 

CAHLOW, the assize town of the county of Carlow, situ- 
ated in the parish and barony of the same name, 50 English 
miles S.S.W. from Dublin. The boundaries of the antient 
borough, including only that portion of the town which stands 
upon the left bank of the Barrow, have been extended by 
the 2d and 3rd Will. IV., c. 89. and now embrace the sub- 
urb of Graigue, in the Queen's County, on the right bank 
of the river ; the extent of the antient borough is 382 statute 
acres, and that of the additional portion 1 14 acres, with a 
total population of 10,612 persons. 

The town of Carlow grew up round the castle which was 
founded here by the early English conquerors about the end 
of the twelfth century. It was erected into a borough by 
William Earl Marshal about 1208, and was surrounded with 
walls in 1362 by Lionel Duke of Clarence, who removed the 
king's exchequer hither from Dublin. Down to the revolution 
of 1688 the history of the castle is that of the town. It is 
said that the castle was seized in 1297 by Donnell Mac Art 
Kavanagh : and it appears to have been occasionally in the 
hands of the Irish till about 1494, when it was seized by a 
brother of the earl of Kildare, and after a siege of ten days 
was taken from him by the lord deputy Sir Edward Poyn'- 
ings. During Tyrone"s rebellion Carlow castle was held by 
the queen's wardens ; and, in the wars subsequent to the 
rebellion of 1641, was ineffectually besieged by the Irish 
(April, 1642). It was next occupied by the royalists under 
Captain Bellew, and on the 24th July, 1650, after a short 
siege, was surrendered to Sir Hardress Waller, command- 
ing a division of Ireton's parliamentary forces. In July, 
1604, the manor of Carlow was granted to Donogh O'Brien 
earl of Thoraond, and the office of constable of the castle 
was bestowed on him and his son Brian in consideration of 
his surrender of certain castles in Tipperary and Limerick. 
In 1614 the castle and town of Carlow were granted to Sir 
Charles Wilmot, knt., at an annual rent of 6*. 6d. ; and, in 
1613, James I. granted a charter to the inhabitants of Car- 
low, constituting the town a borough, to be governed by 
portreeve and burgesses. This charter was confirmed by 
the 26th Charles II., which constitutes the borough a cor- 
poration consisting of sovereign, burgesses, and commonalty, 
and is the governing charter of the town at present. The 
most remarkable object of antiquity in Carlow is the castle 
now in ruins. Its dilapidation has been comparatively 
recent. The whole structure, a square of 1 05 feet, with 
massive round towers at the angles, was standing in 1814, 
when an injudicious attempt was made to modernize it by 
piercing new windows and diminishing the thickness of 
the walls, in consequence of which more than one-half of the 
building fell to the ground. Its ruins, consisting of one 
curtain wall with its flanking ton ers, about 65 feet in height, 
stand over the loft bank of the Barrow, and still form a 
prominent and. picturesque object. Under the south side of 
these ruins the Burrin, a small river flowing westward from 
the barony of Forth, enters the Barrow nearly at right 
angles. The town consists chiefly of two main streets, one 
running nearly parallel with the Barrow, and crossing the 



Burrin by a neat moral bridge ; the other at right angle* 
leading to the suburb of Graigue, in the Queen's County, 
by a handsome balustraded stone bridge over the Barrow im- 
mediately north of the castle. Over against the castle, on 
the north side of the latter street, stands the parish church, 
a respectable edifice ornamented with a spire of very elegant 
proportions, erected in 1834 at an expense of 1800 guineas. 
At the intersection of the main streets is the old court- 
house, now shut up since the opening of the new building 
at the entrance of the town on the northern side. The new 
court-house is an octagonal building of cut stone, with a 
handsome portico of Ionic columns, approached by a fin* 
flight of steps, and elevated on a massive balustraded base- 
ment ; it forms a very ornamental termination to the main 
street which here diverges, the eastern branch leading to the 
Dublin road, the western towards the Lunatic Asylum, and 
villas of the gentry situated along that bank of the Barrow, 
The Roman Catholic church and college stand on the 
eastern outskirts of the town, and are both fine buildings : 
the former, adorned with a lofty and highly ornamented octa- 
gonal tower, was consecrated in 1834, and cost 18,000/. ; the 
latter, a plain but extensive edifice, was originally founded 
in 1 789 for the education of lay and ecclesiastical Roman 
Catholics. A new wing was added in 1828, and the house 
is now calculated for 200 students. This building cost 
13,000/. There is also a Roman Catholic convent here, 
founded 1811, with a school (now in connexion with the 
national board) attached, which cost 2800/. The late Dr. 
Doyle, Roman Catholic bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, was 
the chief promoter of these foundations. The county gaol, 
to which large additions were made in 1832, stands on the 
south side, and is a well-regulated establishment, where em- 
ployment is provided for prisoners of both sexes. Here is a 
barrack for two companies of infantry and a troop of horse. 
The town is not lighted, and there is no public supply of 
water, which is procured from the rivers and by private 
pumps. Coal is brought from the neighbouring coal district 
in the Queen's County, and by the Barrow from Ross and 
Waterford ; but the principal fuel used by the lower class 
is turf, which is procured from the borders of the adjoining 
county of Kildare. The chief manufacture carried on here 
is that of flour and oatmeal, large grinding mills being 
driven both by the Burrin and Barrow ; there are two brew- 
eries and one distillery, and a considerable quantity of 
barley is malted in the town. The butter trade is carried 
on extensively, and the brand of Mr. Samuel Haughton, 
the chief exporter of this article from Carlow, bears the 
highest character among Irish butters in the English 
market. 

In 1821 the population of that part of Carlow in the 
county of Carlow was 8035, and in 1831, 9114, viz. 4268 
males, and 4846 females, forming 2005 families, of which 96 
were chiefly engaged in agriculture, 824 in trade, manufac- 
tures and handicraft, and 1085 not included in either deno- 
mination. Houses inhabited, 1351, building, 11 ; unoccupied, 
136, to which may be added 1600 persons and 146 houses 
for Graigue: 516 houses of the total number were thatched. 

In 1824 there were in Carlow 15 Roman Catholic and 12 
Protestant schools, educating 1035 males and 662 females ; 
and in 1 834 the.re were on the books of the various schools 
876 males and 743 females. The number of students at 
present in the college is 163, mostly ecclesiastical, who pay 
25/. per annum each ; lay students pay 34/. is. 6rf. Of the 
national schools one educates 200 males, and the other 269 
females, both in connexion with the Roman Catholic con- 
vent. Here is a Protestant free-school with a soup-kitchen 
for the poor attached ; the number of pupils is from 200 to 
250. Under the same roof are the apartments of an indus- 
trious association for bettering the condition of the femalo 
peasantry, of a Protestant orphan society, and of a Protestant 
benevolent society for clothing. 

The lunatic asylum for the counties of Carlow, Kildare, 
Wexford, Kilkenny, and KilkennjTcity, which is half a 
mile north of the town, was opened in 1831 ; it cost 22,552/. 
10s. id., is calculated to accommodate 106 patients, and is 
supported at an expense of about 2000/. per annum. In 
1833 there were 40 patients, and in 1836, 122. 

Carlow is a neat and thriving town, situated in a rich 
country, and is the residence of many respectable individuals. 
(Ryan s History of the County of Carlow ; Parliamentary 
Reports and Papers ; Original Communications.) 

CARLSBAD, a royal town, celebrated for its mineral 
waters, and built on both banks of the Tepl, is in the circle 
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of EUbogen in Bohemia. The warm spring to which it is 
indebted for its celebrity appears to have been well known 
even in the seventh century, by the name of Tepliwody, for 
the Bohemians of that day constructed altars to their divi- 
nities out of the stones over which the spring made its 
way. It did not attract much attention until the year 
1370, when Charles IV. and his attendants, as the tradition 
■ays, while following the chace in its vicinity, having 
hunted a stag to the edge of a precipice, drove the animal 
down it ; one of the hounds that leapt after the prey find- 
ing himself immersed in a concealed spring instead of 
alighting on firm ground, set up«o pitiful a howl that some 
of the huntsmen came to his assistance. Charles's body- 
physician, Beier, was one of the party, and formed so high 
an opinion of the virtues of the water, that he recommended 
his royal master to use it for the cure of some ailment under 
which he laboured. The result having established its effi- 
cacy, Charles founded a free town on the spot, settled the 
inhabitants of a neighbouring village upon it, ordered baths 
to be opened, and gave his own name to them. 

Carlsbad is in a deep narrow valley, and contains about 
£00 houses ; the resident inhabitants are nearly 3000 in 
number. The valley is traversed by the Tepl, which falls 
into the Eger just below the town, and is bounded on every 
side by lofty heights of granite. The houses branch out 
into three distinct ravines or lesser valleys, which are under 
the brow of the Hummerberg, Kreuzberg, and Lorenzberg. 
A more delightful scene cannot be conceived than the pro- 
spects from the summit of these heights, particularly the 
Kreuzberg. The hot springs, which are close to the banks 
of the Tepl, consist of the Sprudel, near which are some 
salt-works ; the Hygeia Well ; the Schloss-Spring, which 
disappeared in 1809 and returned in 1823; and the New, 
Mill, Bernhard, Theresia, and Spital Wells. They emit a 
delicate vapour, which constantly hangs over the town, and 
has a peculiar odour. The whole of the springs have 
been estimated to yield about 128,212 eimer (1,923,180 

§allons) in the 24 hours, of which 1,669,300 flow from the 
prudel and Hygeia springs alone. There are vapour 
and other baths. The Wiesen Street, a small row of 
houses, lines the banks of the Tepl ; and on a line with 
it are two sets of assembly rooms, as well as the Pup- 
pische Allee, a promenade of lime and chestnut-trees, under 
which stands are erected for the sale of millinery, fancy ar- 
ticles, Sec. The church, townhall, theatre, assembly rooms, 
hospital, and market-place are the chief buildings. On the 
left bank of the Tepl are what are called the Old and New 
Meadows, forming a handsome terrace, lined with well- 
built houses, ornamented with a theatre, and planted with 
trees. The vicinity of Carlsbad abounds in pleasant walks 
and drives. The visiters have increased from 256 to up- 
wards of 2000, o.n the average, annually since the year 
1 764 ; in some seasons there have been 4000. An hospital, 
into which about 130 strangers are yearly admitted, was 
founded here in 1812. There are manufactories of needles, 
cutlery, hardware, arms, &c. 30° 13' N. lat„ 12° 52' B. 
long. ' 

CARLSKRONA, a town in Sweden, in the province of 
Blekinge or Carlskrona Lan, 56° 10' N. lat., and 15° 30' E. 
long. It is built on a small island and a few adjacent 
rocks, and united to the main land by a long bridge, which 
unites three rocks, lying one behind the other, between the 
town and the continent, and may therefore be considered as 
one very long bridge. Its streets are wide and straight, 
but the ground on which the town stands is uneven. The 
houses are commonly good, though small ; many of them 
are built of stone and the rest of wood. 

This town is the station of the Swedish navy. The har- 
bour, formed by a series of islands lying about three miles 
distant from the continent, is spacious, safe, and convenient, 
and has depth enough for the largest men-of-war. There 
are three entrances. The principal entrance opens to the 
S. opposite the town, between the islands Aspo and Tjurko, 
on which strong fortifications have been erected to defend 
the port. This is the only entrance that is practicable for 
the larger vessels. The entrance to the W. of it is called 
Asposund, and may be entered by frigates, and still smaller 
vessels find admission into the harbour by the E. entrance, 
called Skallesund. 

The dry docks of this harbour have always attracted the 
attention of foreigners. The old dock, built in the begin- 
ning of the last century, is cut in a hard rock, and is 200 
feet long by 80 feet wide : it is deep enough for the largest 



vessels. The new dock is much more extensive, and con- 
sists of several divisions for the building of different kinds 
of vessels ; it is likewise cut in hard rock, and was made 
towards the end of the last century. The other buildings 
are the arsenal, the artillery-yard, and the admiralty. The 
greatest inconvenience to which the inhabitants are ex- 
posed is the want of good water ; that which is drawn from 
the wells in the town is brackish, and the poorer classes, 
who use it, are subject to putrid fevers in summer : good 
water is brought from a distance of more than four miles. 
Carlskrona is the seat of the governor of the province, and 
contains about 12,500 inhabitants: its commerce is unim- 
portant (Schubert's Travels.) 

CARLSRUHE, the capital of the grand duchy of Baden 
and residence of the grand duke, is in the circle of the 
Middle Rhine, and lies about four miles E. of the Rhine 
and about 13 from the edge of the Black Forest. - It stands 
at an elevation of 372 feet above the level of the sea«nd 50 
feet above that of the Rhine. Its origin was a hunting- 
seat built on the spot by Charles William, Margrave of 
Baden, 118 years ago. It is constructed in the form of an 
extended fan, the present palace constituting the central 
point, from which 32 avenues diverge : hitherto 1 1 only of 
these avenues have been lined with rows of houses, which 
form the main streets of which the town at present consists. 
Some of them are spread into the beautiful forest of Hart, 
which is situated to the N. and W. of Carlsruhe ; on the 
other side, gardens, fields, and meadows encircle the town. 
The streets commence from a semicircular row of hand- 
some houses with arcades to them, which fronts the palace 
and is called the Great Circle. The whole area which the 
town occupies is 300 acres. One side is open, another 
walled in, and a third pallisaded ; it is entered by seven 
gates : the entire number of streets is 33 ; they are broad, 
and furnished with foot-pavements. The long street, which 
runs from E. to W., and the palace street, which traverses 
from N. to S., divide Carlsruhe into four districts. What is 
denominated the Leaden Tower (Bleithurm) stands in the 
centre of the palace, and is in fact the centre of the whole 
elevation on which the town is built ; the right wing of this 
edifice contains the public library (about 70,000 volumes), a 
collection of antiques and coins, &c. ; and the left wing, the. 
church of the court The open space in front is ornamented 
with quadruple rows of trees on each side, disposed in two 
oblong squares, with basins of water in the middle. The 
great circle contains the government offices, as well as the 
spacious palace of Margrave Maximilian. 

Carlsruhe has nine public squares, the finest of which is 
the market-place, in length 180 feet and in breadth varying 
from 50 to 70 ; it is skirted by handsome houses, four stories 
high, which rest on arcades. A stone pyramid, with an in- 
scription in memory of Charles William, the founder of the 
place, whose remains are inclosed in it, stands in the centre 
of the square. The style of the houses is various ; some 
are in the Dutch, others in the French, and many in a mixed 
Greek and Roman, which last is that now in vogue. Oppo- 
site the palace stand the government buildings, connected 
by an arcade ; on one side of them are the orangery and 
offices for the grand ducal gardens, and on the other the 
riding-school and grand ducal stables and offices. The 
churches consist of the new Protestant church, a very hand- 
some edifice, commenced in 1807, and decorated with a fine 
altar-piece of the Ascension and painted sides to ihe gal- 
leries — beneath the church is a long range of vaults for the 
interment of the grand ducal family ; the new Catholic 
church, a modern structure also, built in the shape of a 
cross, with an elegant tower and portico; and lastly tho 
garrison church, in the French style of the last century : 
a very handsome synagogue in the Eastern style has a'so 
been erected. The town-hall was commenced in 1S2I, in 
which year also the building for the leeislative assembly 
was finished ; it is three stories high and contains two fine 
halls for the sittings of the two chambers, besides residences 
for the president, officers, &c, and depositories for the ar- 
chives and papers. There are also the palaces of the Mar- 
gravines Amalia and Frederica, and of the Prince of 
Furstenberg and Count Bismerk ; the museum ; the mint 
and offices of works ; the academy of the arts and sciences 
with a picture-gallery attached to it; the arsenal, foundry 
for cannon, military teachers' and polytechnic schools, 
lyceum, post-office, and barracks. Altogether Carlsruhe 
contains above 1200 buildings, of which 90 are public, inde- 
pendently of 14 palaces and 1 100 private dwellings. It 
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possesses a botanical garaen, a veterinary school, four hos- 
pitals, a deaf and dumb asylum, a bible-society, an associa- 
tion for promoting national industry, a Jewish society for 
encouraging agricultural pursuits among the Jews, and 
other useful ana benevolent institutions. 

The population of Carlsruhe is greatly on the increase. 
It consisted of 15, 789 souls in the year 1816, and at present 
exceeds 20,000, inclusive of the military and strangers. In 
1828 their numbers were 19,718, of whom 12,906 were Pro- 
testants, 5803 Roman Catholics, and 1009 Jews. At this 
time the males amounted to 10,135 and the females to 
9583. The inhabitants derive their livelihood principally 
from trade! mechanical employments, and manufactures, 
and the natural expenditure arising from Carlsruhe being 
the seat of government for the grand duchy. The cultiva- 
tion of grain, fruit, vegetables, and hemp, is a secondary 
means of subsistence. In 1833 there were upwards of 1 000 
persons, employed as mechanics and in connexion with 
trade, besides 2000 labourers, &c. The chief manufactures 
are silks, cottons, carpets, woollens, jewellery, tobacco, 
leather, and articles of luxury. The consumption of ani- 
mal food in 1836, when the population was below 19,000, 
amounted to 2304 bullocks, 718 cows, 1740 heifers, 10,524 
calves, 1575 sheep, 5730 swine, and 22 goats. 

In and about the town there is a variety of public and 
private gardens and grounds open for the amusement of 
visiters, particularly tlie Palace Gardens, containing 70 
acres, the Pheasants' Garden, 3G0 acres in extent, the 
Botanical Garden, which is the third as to value in Ger- 
many, &c. : collections in the arts and sciences are also 
numerous. The English plantation (Engli$che Anlage) 
leads to the baths of Beierthehn, beyond which is the hunt- 
ing-seat of Scheidenhard ; and there are a number of at- 
tractive spots in other directions. Carlsruhe is in 48° 56' 
"N. lat.. and 8° 22' E. long. 

CARLSTADT, (in Hungarian Latin, Carolostadium, 
and in Sclavonian, Karlovccz.) the capital of the circle, 
called the Carlttadter-hreis, in the southern part of the 
Austrian province of Agram in Hungary. It stands at an 
elevation of about 894 feet above the sea, in a picturesque 
situation on the banks of the Kulpa, and at the confluence 
of that river with the Korana and Mresnieza. It has long 
been a royal free town, and has a fortress, constructed by the 
archduke Charles of Styria, in 1579, though in the present 
day it is less important in a military than in a commer- 
cial point of view. The town is not ill-built, although the 
houses are mostly of wood ; it consists of the inner town, 
the fortress, and Dubovacz, a suburb. The fortress, ori- 
ginally designed as a bulwark against the inroads of the 
Turks, is encompassed by ramparts, a ditch, and pallisadoes, 
and though on a small scale, has a handsome parade, on 
which there are barracks and an arsenal. Besides 5 Roman 
Catholic, a Greek church, and a Franciscan monastery, the 
oriental Christians, about 1 70 individuals in number, pos- 
sess a place of worship here. It is the residence also of a 
Greek bishop ; and has a gymnasium, conducted by Fran- 
ciscans, and a head school, as well as one for females. The 
population, including the suburb and fortress, is about 
6300 ; at the close of 1804 it did not exceed 4200. There 
are few mechanics or manufacturers in the place. It has 
a distillery, builds small craft, and carries on an exten- 
sive transit- trade between the ports on the Adriatic and 
Lower Hungary and Sclavonia. It is in 45° 29' N. lat., 
15° 37' E. long. 

CARMAGNOLA, FRANCESCO BUSSO'NE DI, 
Count of Castelnuova, was bom at Carmagnola, a town of 
the province of Turin in Piedmont, about the year 1390, 
of humble parents. Early in life he enlisted into the 
troop of Facino Cane, a celebrated Condottiere of his time, 
who was in the service of the Visconti, Dukes of Milan. 
As he rose in rank he took the name of Carmagnola, 
from the place of his birth. After the death of Facino, 
Filippo Maria Visconti made Carmagnola his general in 
chief, as a reward for his bravery and services. Carmagnola 
was chiefly instrumental in placing Filippo Maria on the 
ducal throne of Milan, and he afterwards added to his do- 
minions Piacenza, Brescia, Bergamo, and other towns. 
Filippo Maria created him Count of Castelnuovo, gave him 
in marriage his relative Antonietta Visconti, and sent him 
to Genoa as governor. In 1 424 Filippo Maria, who was of 
a dark suspicious temper, having listened to the unfavour- 
able reports of some courtiers around him, ordered Car- 
magnola to be deprived of his military command, upon 



which the latter repaired to the duke to remonstrate with 

him ; but being denied an audience, he rode off with a few 
trusty companions, left the territory of Milan, and after 
some wanderings repaired to Treviso, in the Venetian terri- 
tory, where tbe duke sent an assassin to murder him, but 
the plot failed. He then went to Venice, where ho arrived 
in February, 1425. 

The Venetian senate having declared war against the 
duke, in January, 1426, appointed Carmagnola their cap- 
tain-general. - Carmagnola defeated the duke's troops and 
took from him the province of Brescia, which was from that 
time incorporated with the Venetian state. In 1427 he 
defeated again, near Maclodio, the duke's troops, which 
were led by Sforza, Pergola, Piccinino, and Torello, all 
celebrated Condottieri of that time. After the battle, Car- 
magnola's soldiers, who were chiefly mercenaries, liberated 
all their prisoners, according to the custom then prevalent 
among the Italian Condottieri ; the reason of which was, 
that as those troops fougb,t merely for pay, they dirt not wish 
utterly to destroy their antagonists, for fear that the war 
should come to an end too soon. Tbe Venetian commis- 
saries, who accompanied the army, remonstrated with Car- 
magnola upon this occasion, but thai chief asserted the usage 
and privilege of his soldiers. 

In 1428 peace was made between Venice and tbe duke, 
but in )431 war broke out again, and Carmagnola, retaining 
the command of the Venetian army, attacked the castle 
of Sonciuo, but failed after a considerable loss. Shortly 
after, in July of the same year, the duke's flotilla on the 
Po defeated that of Venice, in sight of Carmagnola' s camp, 
who was not in lime to support it. That commander was 
accused of neglect and even suspected of treachery. The 
senate wrote him a letter of reproof, but continued him in 
command. In the following October Carmagnola attempted 
to surprise Cremona ; part of his men entered the town, but 
the citizens rising in a mass, drove out tbe assailants. This 
failure increased tbe suspicions and fears of the Venetian 
senators, who determined to deprive Carmagnola of his 
command, but fearing to attempt it while he was in the 
midst of his soldiers, by whom ha was beloved^ they invited 
him by courteous letters to repair to Venice in order that 
they might consult with him on the peace to be made with 
the duke. Carmagnola went to Venice, where he was re- 
ceived with marked distinction, and was, led immediately to 
the ducal palace. Being introduced into the hall of the 
Council of Ten, he was all at once charged with treason, 
arrested, taken to the odjoiping prison, examined secretly, 
put to the torture, and condemned to death. On the 5th 
May, 1432, he was led out, with his mouth gagged, to 
the Piazzetta of St. Mark, and there beheaded between (be 
two pillars. His property was confiscated to the state- 
Concerning the guilt or innocence of this celebrated com- 
mander much diversity of opinion prevails. Manzoni, a 
living Italian writer, in his ' Notizie Storiche,' which ac- 
company his drama ' II Conte di Carmagnola,' has fully 
examined the question and referred to the authorities on 
both sides. 

CARMEL, MOUNT. In its most restricted sense this 
name is applied to a mountain about 1500 feet high, forming 
the southern promontory or cape of the Bay of Acre. More 
largely, it is applied to tbe chain of hills to which that 
mountain belongs, and tbe extent of which is variously 
stated at from six or eight to twelve or fourteen miles. This 
uncertainty seems to proceed from the range having no very 
marked termination, the whole being, in fact, merely the 
terminating portion of the large range which extends about 
a hundred miles from Point Carmel, southward, to below 
Hebron, in its course intersecting the country about midway 
between the Jordan and the sea. Carmel seems to be 
sometimes understood in this large sense in Scripture, as 
we find the name applied to mountains within the territory 
of Judah, the most southern tribe. (Josh. xv. 55 ; 1 8am. 
xxv. 2 ; and 2 Sam. iii. 3.) The north-western portion of 
this range, to which the name of Mount Carmel is more 
usually given, slopes down to the sea on one side, and to 
the Bay of Acre on the other : but in its extension south- 
eastward, a small plain intervenes between it and the sea 
on tbe west ; while the river Kishen winds along its eastern 
base, beyond which opens the great plain of E&draelpn- 
The mountain is described as rooky, composed of a whitish 
stone, in which flints are embedded. On the summits of 
this short range, oaks, pines, and ether trees grow; and 
the vines and olive trees which are still seen among the 
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bramble* indicate that its surface was once Under culti- 
vation. The sides are still covered with rich pasture, 
where shepherds feed their flocks as they did when the 
Hebrew prophets described it as the ' habitation of shep- 
herds.' 

Carmel contains numerous care's, particularly on the 
western side. The largest of these, according to tradition, 
was occupied by the prophet Elijah, the most remarkable 
events of whose history are connected with Mount Carmel. 
On the summit there is a monastery belonging to the Car- 
melite monks, who took their denomination from this 
mountain. The site of the monastery is believed to be 
the spot on which Elijah ottered sacrifice. It was never 
a fine building, and although in tolerable repair has been 
deserted for many years, the single monk who has the care 
of it residing in the town of Caipha at the foot of the 
mountain. 

CARMINATIVES, agents chiefly obtained from the 
vegetable kingdom, are employed to promote the expulsion 
of flatulence. Though gases of different kinds are occa- 
sionally secreted by the inner surface of several organs of 
the body, those gases which infest the intestinal canal are 
in a great measure the result of the fermentation of articles 
of food, the digestion of which is slow or imperfect. What- 
ever causes indigestion favours the formation of such 
gases ; hence they mostly trouble infants, whose stomachs 
are generally feeble, or hypochondriacal and hysterical in- 
dividuals, 'or those who lead a sedentary life. Substances 
which impart, even for a very short time, that energy and 
power which, in such persons, the stomach and intestines 
appear to be destitute of, enable them to throw off the wind 
which oppresses these organs. Plants possessed of an 
aromatic principle, owing to the presence of a volatile oil, 
are employed te effect this end, which they sometimes ac- 
complish even when applied to the external surface of the 
stomach, and much more certainly when taken internally. 
Instead of the plants in a raw or dried state, the oil is often 
extracted from them by distillation, or a tincture or even a 
distilled water is formed from them, and administered under 
similar circumstances ; and this last mode is in general the 
best. A few drops of the oil, or of the tincture of any of 
these plants, may be dropped upon sugar, and so introduced 
into the stomach, or the distilled water may be made the 
vehicle for the administration of other medicines proper to 
be given at the same time. Thus some alkaline earth, such 
as magnesia or its carbonate, or a pure alkali, such as 
liquor potass*, or an alkaline carbonate, may be given at 
the same time with good effect. 

As a general rule, it may be staled that if these stimu- 
lants fail on their first exhibition to give the relief expected, 
they should not be repeated without the sanction and advice 
of a competent medical attendant; for, even if an inflam- 
matory condition of the stomach and intestines do not 
already exist, the continuance of colicky pains is apt to 
produce it, especially if assisted by brandy or other stimu- 
lants. Even dill or anise may affect too powerfully the 
sensitive nervous system of infants, for these are by no 
means such simple agents as is commonly supposed : the 
seeds of dill poison bullfinches, canary birds are killed by 
those of anise, and parrots by those of parsley. 

The safest and most effectual means of avoiding the dis- 
tressing symptoms attendant on the disengagement of 
flatus are great attention to diet and regimen. Regular 
exercise should be taken daily. The food should be plain ; 
soups and much liquid, particularly tea, should be avoided ; 
and the person should retire to rest at an early hour. 
[Aromatics, Antispasmodics.] 

CARMINE, one of the most beautiful of the red colours 
used by painters'. It is obtained from cochineal by the fol- 
lowing process: — Boil 12 lbs. of filtered rain-water in a tin 
vessel, and add to it 4 ounces of finely-powdered cochineal; 
boil for five minutes, constantly stirring with a glass rod; 
then add 5 scruples of alum in fine powder, and perfectly 
free from iron ; boil again for two minutes, remove the 
vessel from the fire, cover it, and allow the contents to 
settle. As soon as the liquor is clear, pour it while still 
hot into glass or porcelain vessels, and suffer it to remain 
for some days, covered from the dust. The alum gradually 
precipitates the colouring matter, in combination with 
animal matter and a little alumina; this last however is 
not essential to the colour. The precipitate is put on a 
filter, washed, and dried in the shade. 

These directions are taken from Berzeiius's ' Trait* de 



Chimie,' t. vii. p. 676. He states also that some other 
kinds of carmine are prepared from cochineal. 

The colouring matter of carmine may be extracted by am- 
monia, and the best is almost entirely soluble in this alkali, 
leaving only a little alumina: this colouring matter has' 
been called earmin, for an account of which, and some other 
properties' of cochineal, Bee Cochineal. 

CARNAC, a village or small town in France, in the de- 
partment of Morbihan, not far from Auray, remarkable 
only for th6 remains of an extensive Celtic monument, of 
which we subjoin a description from Mrs. Stothard's Letters 
written during a Tour in Normandy and Brittany, Lon- 
don, 1820, 4to., p. 256 ct sea. :— 

* We hired a cabriolet, and left Auray early this morn- 
ing ; besides the driver, a man accompanied us, who walked 
by the side of the voiture, in order to render his assistance 
in preventing it from being upset by the large, loose, and 
broken rocks that strewed the way, and lie in confused 
heaps about the road. After travelling three leagues through 
a desolate and wild country, we arrived at u spot about a 
mile from the sea-shore, where this curious Celtic antiquity 
remains, a monument at once of the power and insufficiency 
of man, for his own stupendous work has long outlived all 
memory of its founder or its history. Carnac is infinitely 
more extensive than Stonehenge, but of ruder formation ; 
the stones are much broken, fallen down, and displaced ; 
they consist of eleven rows of un wrought pieces of rock or 
stone/ merely set up on end in the earth, without any pieces 
crossing them at top. These stones are of great thickness, 
but not exceeding nine or twelve feet in height ; there may 
be some few fifteen feet. The rows are placed from fifteen to 
eighteen paces from each other, extending in length (taking 
rather a semicircular direction) above half a mile, on un- 
equal ground, and towards one end upon a hilly site. The 
semicircular direction was probably accidental, as from their 
situation it was not possible to see all the ground at once, in 
order to range them in a straight line. When the length of 
these rows is considered, there must have been nearly 300 
stones in each, and there are eleven rows ; this will give 
you some idea of the immensity of the work, and the labour 
such a construction required. It is said that there are above 
4000 stones now remaining. We remarked three tumuli, 
probably the graves of chiefs ; they are formed of large 
stones placed upon each other, on a raised bed of earth.* In 
some places the irregular line of the work is broken by the 
ground having been cleared for fields ; in others, the stones 
that have fallen were broken up and carried away fur build- 
ing. More injury has perhaps been done to this stupendous 
Celtic work by the hand of man than by that of time. The 
place was peculiarly well chosen for obtaining matqpals to 
construct such a monument, as the ground for miles round 
is full of rock. We could gain no information from the peo- 
ple relative to anything that might have been found; for in 
answer to whatever we said to the peasantry, we received 
replies in the Breton tongue, of which we could only articu- 
lately distinguish the word Gaelic, and this was repeated 
whenever we accosted them. I have been informed by a 
priest, but I know not how far it may be correct, that Car- 
nac signifies literally, in the Breton language, a field of 
fleth." If this be the meaning of the word, it would lead 
one to conjecture that these stones were placed in memory 
of some great battle, or as memorials in a common cemetery 
of the dead. The people have a singular custom, whenever 
any of their cattle are diseased, of coming among these 
stones to pray to St. Cornelius for their recovery. Such a 
practice may be a remnant of pagan superstition continued 
in Christian times ; but I must remark that St. Cornelius 
is the patron saint of the neighbouring church. I cannot 
learn that the peasantry of this country have any traditions 
about Carnac ; and I must here observe that no relations or 
accounts given either by the poor or more enlightened people 
of Brittany can be depended upon.' . 

M. Cambry, in his Monument Celtiques, has given to the 
stones, which he professes to have measured, much greater 
dimensions than those assigned to them by Mrs. Stothard, 
who unhesitatingly charges him with exaggeration. ' I 
have measured,' says M. C, 4 the principal stones of Car- 
nac ; the lotciesi are twenty-one to twenty-two (French) feett 
above the ground ; their breadth and thickness vary, as does 

• Da Cute, a qantod byOgfe.glTM.M tht trmiUUcn of Cime, » burial- 
filaea* or onowtery. 

t Th» French foot l» to th« SnfUth footowrfy In the proportion of •Mem 
to Oftm. mi tM Fmwb Ik. km indjr tn» mm proportion to tb. IV. 
•voirdupoU, 
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their height ; but some of them are enormous, as in the 
part nearKervario, near the mill of Kerner. One of them 
i* twenty-two feet in height, twelve in breadth, and six in 
thickness, without including the part buried in the sand. 
It ought to weigh, supposing the cubic foot of granite to be 
200 ( French) lbs., 256,800 lbs.' Ogee, in his Dictionnaire de 
Hretagne, gives dimensions nearly equal to. those of M. 
Cambry, with whom he also agrees in the statement that 
the stones are placed on the smaller end, and that some ap- 
pear to be balanced as it were on a pivot, like the ' rocking 
stones' of our own island. He further supposes, from the 
nature of the soil, that the stones were quarried on the very 
spot, and M. Cambry thinks they might have been procured 
from some quarries a league towards the east ; but M. Daru 
(Histoire de Bretagne) describes the monument as being 
far from all known quarries. 

The origin of this singular memorial is quite unknown : 
the conjectures of Mrs. Stothard have been given. Ogee 
supposes these stones to be the remains of a camp formed 
bv Julius Csssar, in his war with the Veneti, or people of 
Vannes; but the nature of the monument puts this suppo- 
sition out of the question— a Roman origin cannot reason- 
ably be assigned to the monument. Tradition has given 
to the site of these stones the name of Csesar's Camp, but 
tradition in such a question is an insufficient guide. M. 
Cambry, led by another tradition, reported to him by an old 
sailor, that a stone was added every year, conjectures, though 
with hesitation, that the monument has some connexion 
with the astronomy' of a remote age. 

CARNAK. [Th«bbs.] 

CARNATIC, a province in the south of Hindustan, ex- 
tending from 8° to 16° N. lat., and included between 77° 
and 81° E. long. This province comprehends the former 
dominions of the Nabobs of Arcot, stretching from Cape 
Comorin on the S. to the small river Gundigama, by which 
it is separated from the Circars on the N. On the E. it is 
bounded by the Bay of Bengal, having a line of coast 560 
miles long; and on the W. are Coimbatore, the Barramahal 
districts, and districts ceded by the Nizam. The breadth 
of the province is no where greater than 110 miles, and the 
average breadth is about 75 miles : it is narrowest towards 
the N. The chain of hills, known as the Eastern Ghauts, 
commence in the S., about 11° 20* N. lat., and extend north- 
ward in a direct line to 16° N. lat., separating the Carnatic 
throughout their extent into two divisions, one called Car- 
natic Balaghaut, or above the Ghauts [Balaghaut] ; the 
other the Carnatic Payeenghaut, or below the Ghauts. The 
province is further divided in its length into three parts, 
severally called the Southern, the Central, and the Northern 
Carnatic. The first of these divisions is S. of the river 
Colerdfti, the northern branch of the Cavery, which runs 
from Trichinopoly to the Bay of Bengal. This part of the 
Carnatic did not form an integral part of the dominions of 
the Nabob of Arcot, but was tributary to that chief. The 
principal towns which it contains aro Tanjorc, Trichinopoly, 
Mad ura, Tranquebar, Negapalam, Tinnevelly, and Nagore. 

The Central Carnatic has the Coleroon for its southern, 
and the Penaur for its northern boundary. Its chief towns 
tire Madras, Pondicherry, Arcot, Wallajabad, Vellore, Con- 
irveram, Chingleput, Ginjee, Pullicat, Chandgerry, and 
Nellore 

The Northern Carnatic comprehends the remainder of 
the province, and is included between the Penaur on the S. 
and the Gundigama on the N. : the chief towns are Angole, 
Carwaree, and Saumgaum. 

Wallajabad is 14 miles N.W. from the town of Chingle- 
put, in 12° 48' N. lat.. and 79° 53' E. long. The town 
contains extensive military cantonments. Ginjee was for- 
merly considered by the natives to be the strongest fortress 
in the Carnatic. The works cover the summits and great 
part of the sides of three detached rocky mountains, up- 
wards of 500 feet high, and difficult of access : the whole 
are connected by means of lmes which inclose the plain 
between the mountains, and contain within them a f ir- 
tided barrier, dividing the works into an outer and an inner 
fort. This fortress was built about the middle of the lMh 
century, and was successively strengthened by its Moham- 
medan and Maharatta possessors. It surrendered to the 
British in 1 76 1, and has since been so completely neglected 
that in 1820 it did not contain a single inhabitant, while 
the pettah, the town or suburb, was reduced to about 30 
houses. The walls, gates, and bastions were at that time 
still entire, as well as a part of the seven-storied palace of 



the rajah, a pagoda, and a mosque. Ginjee is situated in 
12° 12' N. lat., and 79° 28' E. long.. 35 miles N.W. from 
Pondicherry. The town of Pullicat stands on a lake sepa-' 
rated from the sea by a low sandy beech, in 13° 25' N. lat. 
and 80° 24' E. long., 23 miles N. from Madras. The Dutch 
formed a settlement here as early as 1609, and after the 
loss of Negapatam, made it their chief station on the Coro- 
mandel coast. Saumgaum is situated in 14° 25' N. lat. 
and 79° 47' E. long., 17 miles N.W. from Nellore. 

The climate of the Carnatic Payeenghaut, which has the 
sea on one side and an abrupt mountain-ridge on the other, 
is considered to be the hottest in India. Immediately upon 
the coast the heat is somewhat mitigated by the sea-breeze, 
but 10 or 12 miles inland this breeze does not reach until 
the evening, and has then lost its cooling property by pass- 
ing over the intervening country. The failure of this sea- 
breeze, which sometimes occurs for several successive days, 
occasions a degree of heat most distressing to the inhabi- 
tants, the thermometer rising to 130° in the shade. From 
May to J uly, occasional showers occur, and sometimes it 
rains heavily and continuously for three or four days, by 
which the air is cooled and vegetation assisted. 

The soil of the province near the coast is a mixture of sea- 
sand and loam, sparingly intermixed with the remains of 
marine animals, and bearing evident marks of having been 
i once covered by the sea. The sand of this coast is formed 
of the debris of the mountains washed down by the periodi- 
cal torrents. The proportion of felspar brought down with 
the sand is unfavourable to the fertility of the soil. In many 
parts the soil U strongly impregnated with iron, and in other 
parts there is a considerable efflorescence of common salt 
upon the surface in dry weather. The saline substance does 
not generally extend far inland ,- but here and there spots 
of salt ground are met with, and occasionally also a mixture 
of salt and soda, which, from the use to which it is, applied, 
is known in the country as washermen's earth. In the val- 
leys along the ghauts, and between the ranges of hills, the 
soil is chielly loam and sand, with a considerable proportion 
of vegetable mould. In these valleys, and especially where 
they are watered by rivers and tanks, the soil is tolerably 
fertile ; the high grounds are always poor, because of the 
gradual washing away of the soil which has been deposited 
in the valleys. 

The principal rivers of the province are the Penaur, the 
Palaur, the Coleroon, and the Vaygaroo. The whole of 
these have their sources in the table-land above the ghauts, 
and discharge themselves into the Bay of Bengal. The 
Penaur rises in Mysore, near the fortress of Nundydroog. 
and taking a south-easterly direction, falls into the sea at 
Cudalore, after a course, including its windings, of about 
250 miles. The source of the Palaur is very near that of tho 
Penaur : it has a winding course towards the north-east of 
about 220 miles, and falls into the sea near Sadras, in 12 s 
31' N. lat., and 80° 14' E. long. The Coleroon, as already 
mentioned, is a branch of the Cavery. The Vaygaroo 
rises in the high lands to the south of Mysore, flows with a 
tolerably direct course south-east past Madura, and falls 
into the sea about twenty miles south of Tondi, in 9° 25' 
N. lat., and 79° 5' E. long. During its course the waters of 
this river are much employed for irrigation, and near its 
mouth there is a large tank, by which it is in great part ab- 
sorbed : its channel is partially dry during part of the year. 

The low lands arc chiefly devoted to jhe cultivation of 
rice, and their rent depends upon the facility with which 
they can be irrigated. There are four different harvests in 
the year, two of which are raised upon the same ground. 
For the first harvest the seed is sown in May, and ripen* in 
September; for the second the seed is sown in June and 
July, and the grain is cut in October or November ; the 
third seed-time is in September, and its harvest in J anuary 
or February ; and the fourth crop, which is sown between 
November and January, ripens in April and May. The 
increase in ordinary seasons is expected to be for the first 
crop fifty-fold, for the second and third each forty-fold, and 
for the last from twenty to thirty-fold of the seed, the pro- 
portion sown being about ten bushels to the English acre. 

Tho high grounds which cannot be watered are princi- 
pally employed for raising different descriptions of millet, 
and a few leguminous plants. Sugar is cultivated only in 
small quantities, owing to the poorness of the soil. Indigo 
answers better, and cotton, in some situations, grows luxu- 
riantly : the variety cultivated is the gossypium herbactum. 

The great bulk of the inhabitants of the Carnatic aro 
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Hindu, the professors of Mohammedanism being viry 

thinly scattered over the country. A great part of the land 
is rented by Brahmins, who do not engage personally in the 
task of cultivation, but employ labourers of the inferior 
castes. There are a few Mohammedan farmers whose land 
is tilled by slaves, but the most numerous class of cultivators 
are Sudras, many of whom perform all the operations of the 
farm with their own hands. 

The first invasion of the Carnatic on the part of the Mo- 
hammedans was in the year 1310, when the Hindu sove- 
reign was made trihutai-v to .the Mogul emperor. It does 
not appear that the conquest of the country was consum- 
mated until 1717, in which year Nizam ul Mulk obtained 
independent possession of the south of India, and the de- 
pendence of the Carnatic upon the throne of Delhi ceased. 
In 1743 Untfer-ud-Deen received from Nizam ul Mulk the 
appointment nf nabob nf the Carnatic and of its capital. j 
Arcot. On the death of the nabob in 1 749, the succession i 
was disputed by Cluirtda Saheb and Mohammed Ali, more j 
commonly called Walla-j ah. The French took the part of i 
the former, while the latter was supported by the English, j 
and throuph their exertions was established as nabob of the 
Carnatic, his right to which office was recognised by the 
French in the Treaty of Paris, ] 763, and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 1 783. \Va]la-jah, who aspired to the soubahdarry of ' 
the Deccan, would gladly have cast off bis dependence upon j 
the English, but was retained by them as a subsidiary ally 
until his death, which occurred in 1795, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Oomdut-ul-Omra. Previously to this 
event, in 1790, the nabob having failed to make payment to 
the East India Company of the amount of his subsidy, which 
had been fixed at nine lacs of pagodas per annum (360,000/.), 
Lord Cornwallis assumed the management of the revenues, 
and employed the Company's servants for their collection. 
This course was abandoned in 1 792, when the nabob came 
anew under engagements for payment of the same amount 
of subsidy, certain districts being rendered liable to be en- 
tered upon in case of failure in payment, and in the event 
of war with Mysore, the whole territory was to be assumed 
by the Company, a suitable sum being reserved for the 
maintenance of the nabob. 

In 1801 the civil and military government of the Carnatic 
was transferred to the East India Company by the nabob 
Uzeem-ud-Dowlah, upon the Company engaging to pay him 
annually one-fifth of the net revenue of the country, and 
providing for the principal officers of his government. [ Ar- 

COT.] 

In every part of the province there were formerly nume- 
rous fortresses. Wherever a position was naturally favour- 
able for defence, works were erected. Major Rennell.speaking 
of this part of India, says, 4 The almost incredible number 
of forts and fortresses of various kinds in the Carnatic occa- 
sion a greater number of interesting positions within the 
same space, than in most other countries. Villages, and 
even towns, in open countries, are but of a day, compared 
with fortresses, especially when they derive any portion of 
strength from their situation, a very common case here.' 
Since the time when this was written, the province has en- 
joyed a long continuance of tranquillity ; the forts have 
many of them crumbled to pieces, and those still visible are 
fast falling to decay, while the towns and villages have 
multiplied in number and increased in extent. 

(Rennell's Memoir of a Map of Hinduitan ; Heyne's 
Hittorical and Statistical Tracts on India; Mill's History 
of British India ; Reports of Committees of House of Com- 
mons on the Affairs of India.) 

CARNATION, a kind of dianthus or pink, a variety of 
the Dianthus Caryophyllus of botanists, much esteemed by 
florists for the beautiful colours of its sweet scented double 
flowers. It is usually grown in rich light loamy soil, in 
•which sand enough is mixed to prevent water stagnating, 
and is propagated by either cuttings or layering. A great 
many varieties are cultivated, the most esteemed of which 
are those with a strong tall stem about three feet high, and 
regularly formed flowers with the stripes or markings clear, 
well defined, and broadest near the end of the petals. From 
their colours they are technically distinguished into flakes, 
which have but one colour, disposed in stripes upon a white 
ground ; Bizards, which have stripes of two colours ; and 
Picotees or Piquettees, which have petals notched at the 
edges, and spotted, instead of striped upon a ground that is 
most commonly pale yellow. 

Success in the management of these beautiful plants de- 



pends very itflgah^MiflP attention to a great number of 
minute details, tflfinbuld be out of their place in a work 
like this, and apa gj HH|ji il experience. Good information 
upon the subject *flB be fonnd in Maddock's ' Florists' Di- 
rectory,' and Hogg's * Treatise upon the Culture of Florists' 
Flowers,' with its Supplement. 

CARNE'ADES, a native of Cyrene in Africa, was the 
founder of the school of philosophy called the New Aca- 
demy. The precise date of his birth is difficult to ascertain ; 
it was probably about h.c. 214. He appears to have re- 
ceived his first instruction in philosophy from Diogenes the 
Stoic, and hence the joke recorded by Cicero (Acad. Qwest. 
iv. 30) : he sometimes said, ' If I have argued correctly, I 
am satisfied ; if badly, Diogenes shall give back his mina.' 
He afterwards attended the lectures of Egesinus, master of 
the academy, and succeeded him in the chair. In this 
situation he attained great eminence, and so high was the 
estimation in which he was held that (Cic. De Oral. ii. 37; 
Aul. Gell. vii. 14) he was selected with two others, Diogenes 
the Stoic, and Critolaus the Peripatetic, to go on an em- 
bassy from Athens to Rome (B.C. )54). Cicero (De Fin. 
iii. 12) praises him for his great eloquence, which Aulus 
Gellius (vii. 14) describes as vehement and rapid, differing 
in this respect from the correct and elegant style of Dio- 
genes and the quiet and chaste style of Critolaus. Cicero 
(De Oral. ii. 38) says that he never defended a point which 
he did not prove, or opposed an argument which he did not 
overthrow. Even other philosophers and orators, it is said, 
constantly resorted to his school. (Diog. Laert. Life of 
Carn.) Carneades not unfrequently sacrificed personal 
comfort and cleanliness to ardour in his favourite pursuits ; 
he sometimes forgot to take his meals, and often grudged 
the time necessary for combing his hair, &c. Before dis- 
puting, as he frequently did. with Chrysippus the Stoic, he 
was accustomed to brace the powers" of his mind by tho 
exhibition of hellebore. (Valer. Max. viii. 7.) He died at 
the age of ninety, according to Cicero (Acad. Querst. iv. C) 
and Valerius Maximus (viii. 7). 

The doctrines of Carneades appear to hare differed little 
from those of Arcesilaiis and the other philosophers of the 
Middle Academy. The difference consisted more perhaps 
in the mode of statement than in the tenets themselves. 
Clitomachus, who succeeded Carneades, owned that he was 
never able to ascertain what the precise doctrines of his pre- 
decessor were. Carneades maintained that as the senses 
and understanding frequently deceive us, nothing which we 
learn by means of them can be certain ; that the highest 
point we can attain is great probability, and that of proba- 
bility there are several degrees. He considered that all tho 
knowledge which the human mind was capable of gaining 
ought not to be railed knowledge but opinion, as there was 
no sure test of truth, Arcesilaiis appears to have main- 
tained the same tenets, but to have asserted them in a 
broader and more offensive manner. He was chiefly em- 
ployed in destroying the systems of others by means of his 
doctrine ot uncertainty, and he almost entirely disregarded 
the application of his principles in the form of ethics ; while 
Carneades, on the other hand, devoted himself partly to 
their practical use in the affairs of life. The constructive 
method of Carneades preserved him from the odium and 
suspicion which the destructive and aggressive method had 
brought upon ArcesilaiU. [Arcksii.avs.] 

CARNEGIE, SIR ROBERT, of Kinnaird. son of John 
de Carnegy, who was killed at the battle of Floddon, was 
sometime chamberlain of Arbroath, and having attached 
himself to the regent Arran, was. on 4th July, 1547, ap- 
pointed a lord of session, but tinder proviso that, until an 
actual vacancy should occur, he should draw no salary or 
emolument from the place. The following year he was 
sent, to England to treat for the ransom of the- earl of 
Huntly, chancellor of Scotland, who had been taken pri- 
soner at the battle of Pinkie. He was soon afterwards 
despatched on a mission to the court of France ; and when 
there was requested by king Henry II. to use his influence 
with Arran for the resignation of the regency in favour of 
the queen dowager, which was effected. In 1551 we find 
him clerk fcf the treasurer of Scotland, and one of the com- 
missioners named to conclude a peace with England ; and 
in 1554 and 1556 he was again employed in a like capa- 
city. At the breaking out of the Reformation he at first 
took part with the queen regent, and was employed by her 
in negotiating with the lords of the congregation ; but after- 
wards he joined the latter, and was despatched by them to 
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the eoartt of Bnglani and France to explain their Inten- 
tions. He Mil the 5th July, IS66 ; end in tho queen's [ 
letter, nominating hie auccessor on the bench, he is de- 
teribed as a person * well inclined to justice, and expert fn 
matters concerning the common weill of thU realm. H* j 
was in all likelihood the author of the work on Scot* law, 
which is cited in Balfour's 4 Practicks' by the quaint title of 
lib. Carnpsr-, or Carnegie's book. 
CARNKLIAN. [Agate.] 

CARNIOLA (KRAIN), a former duchy of Austria, now 
forms three of the five circles into which the government of 
Laisach is divided : the other two circles, Klagenfurt and 
Villach, correspond respectively to Lower and Upper Ca- 

rinthia. 

CARNIVAL, or CARNEVAL, from, the Italian Car- 
ntvalt, or Farewell to Flesh. It is properly a season of 
feasting, dancing, masquerading, and buffoonery, which be- 
gins on the Feast of the Epiphany, or Twelfth Day, and 
ends on Ash- Wednesday, when it is succeeded by the auste- 
rities of I*nt. 8ome of the licence of the 8aturnaHa of the 
antient Romans is still detected in these lon» revels, which 
are now confined to Catholic countries, ana seem to be 
rapidly declining even In them. Milan, Rome, and Naples 
were celebrated for their carnivals, but they were carried to 
their highest perfection at Venice, 

Th« pleniant place of all frttrf Ity, 
The revel or the earth, tho nuque of I taly. 

In modem Rome, the masquerading in the streets and 
all the out-of-door amusements are limited to eight days, 
during which people pelt each other with sugar-plums, and 
are treated with norse-races, in which horses run without 
any riders on their bacxs. After the races of the eighth 
day, masquers go about with tapers in their hands, every 
one trying to light his own at his neighbour's candle, and 
then blow out his flame. This is the last of their frolics, 
and about as rational as any part of a Roman carnival. 

CARNI'VORA (Zoology), a term generally applicable to 
any creatures that feed on flesh or animal substances, but 
more frequently applied to that order of mammiferous qua- 
drupeds which prey upon ether animals. 

The forms of this order are varied, and the number of 
species considerable. Furnished, like man and the quadru- 
mana, with three sorts of teeth, and nails or claws on the 
feet, they entirely differ from those two orders in never hav- 
ing the thumbs of the anterior extremity capable of being 
opposed to the other fingers. The greater or less develop- 
ment of their molar teeth, as cutting or lacerating instru- 
ments, seems to determine the kind of animal food fitted for 
their support. Those carnivora which have their molars 
totally or partially tuberculated partake of a diet in which 
vegetables form a greater 0 r less proportion, and those which 
have them serrated as it were with points live principally on 
insects. There are other modifications of these molars, fit- 
tiiV„' them for crushing bones or divining animal muscle, ac- 
cording to tlie exigency of the animal; but in all, as a 
general rule, the articulation of the jaw does not permit of 
horizontal movement, the power being simply that of opening 
ami shutting upwards and downwards, like a pair of shears. 

General Organization. — The prevailing feature of the 
skull is tho great development of the zygomatic arch, af- 
fording room for the action of the powerful muscles that 
work the trenchant jaw ; the orbit is not separated from the 
temporal f>ssa. The articulation of the bones of the fore- 
arm in most of the carnivora is so constructed as to allow of 
free motion, though in a degree inferior to that bestowed on 
tho qtiadrumana. The brain (cerebrum) is considerable in 
bulk, well marked, but without a third lobe, and does not 
cover the. cerebellum ; of all the senses, that of smelling 
seems to be in the highest perfection, the pituitary mem- 
brane being extended over a manifold labyrinth of bony 
plates. The intestines are comparatively short, the nature 
of their food requiring less elaboration than that necessary 
for the extraction of nourishment from vegetables. 

Cuvler gives the name of Carnaxsiert (flesh -eaters) to the 
prd?r, and divides it into the following families s — 

1. Cheiroptera.. 

These, as he observes, have still some affinities with the 
quadrumana, as is manifested by tho pendulous genital 
organ of the male, and the position of the teats of the 
female on the breast. Their distinguishing character con- 
sists of a fold of the skin, which, rising at the side of the 
neck, is extended between tbo fore-feet and the fingers or 
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toes, so as to suspend the animal in the air, and, In thosa 
genera which have the bones of the hand sufliciently de- 
veloped to spread a sufficient extent of this membranous 
skin, there is a power of executing all the evolutions required 
for Might. St rone elaviclcs and large shoulder-blades were 
required for this feat, and we accordingly find great strength 
and solidity thrown into those parts ; but as the rotatory 
motion of the fore-arm would have been worse than useless, 
inasmuch as it would have weakened the foroe of the im- 

fmlse of the membranous wing, ami would have consequently 
essened the power of flying,- we find it almost entirely ab- 
sent. Four great canine teeth are found in all the genera 
of this large family : but the number of their incisors 
varies. Some idea will be formed of the arrangement of 
the teeth in the cheiroptera from the following cut :— 




[Skull of Pttroput Xtrandrenlu.] 

In the ehtiroptera. a* we have seen, the teats are pecto- 
ral, but in all the rest of the families they are ventral. Th« 
next family in Cuvier's arrangement it 

2. InssctivoRa. 
The lateral membranes with which the cheiroptera are fur- 
nished are no longer to be found in the inaectivora. which still 
have clavicles ; and their molars, like those of the first family, 
arc serrated with conical points. In their dental system the 
position and relative proportion of their incisors and caninu 
teeth vary. Some have long incisors in front, followed by 
other incisors and canines lower than the molars, a scale of 
dentition to be found among some of the quadrumana (genus 
Tartius), and approaching in a degree the dental system of 
the Rodentia. Others have large and widely-separated 
canines, between which are small incisors, the most ordinary 
disposition of the teeth in the quadrumana and carnaisiirt. 
The feet are short, and their motions comparatively feeble; 
the male organ is furnished with a sheath, and the teats are 
ventral. There is no ceecal appendage, and the entire sole 
of the foot is applied to the ground in walking. Their 
habits, resembling in a degree those of the cheiroptera, are 
frequently nocturnal and subterranean. Insects form their 
principal nourishment, and many of them, especially in cold 
countries, past the winter in a dormant state. 




* 



[Skull of Ertnacotu Europcui, common Hodg ehof .} 

Hitherto we have seen the carnivorous organization in a 
comparatively mitigated state, but we now approach Cuvier't 
third family, the Carnivora, properly so called, which have 
every part of their frame, in the cats especially, formed for 
the destruction of other animals. In two of the tribes, but 
mora particularly in one, viz. the Plantigrades, the carnivo- 
rous form is indeed somewhat modified ; but among these 
three tribes we find the greatest harmony of parts, fitted for 
keeping down the numbers of the granivorous and phytopha- 
gous animals, to be anywhere observed among the mammalia. 

3. Carnivora. 

In this family we have the thirst for blood at its highest 
degree of development, and with it the power and the instru- 
ments for gratifying the appetite. Four large, long, and 
distant canines, separated by the intervention of six incisors 
in eaoh law (the root of the second of the lower incisors 
being a little deeper planted than the others) — molars, either 
formed entirely with cutting edges, or constructed partly with 
blunt tubercles ;— these, with the powerful mechanism of 
the jaw in which they are, set, present a most formidable ap- 
paratus for finishing the bloody task which the rest of the 
frame of the carnivora is so nicely adapted for commencing 
and continuing. The more completely trenchant these 
molars are, the more completely carnivorous are. the habits 
of the animal, and the different gradations may be in gene- 
ral safely traced by observing the proportional extent of 
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surface, considered with reference to its tubercular or 

cutting shape. The bears, which, taken as a whole, may 
be said to be capable of supporting themselves entirely on 
vegetables, have nearly all their molar teeth tuberculated. 
[Bear.] 

The anterior molars have the most cutting edges, and 
then comes a molar larger than the rest, with a tuberculated 
heel or process more or less developed, and behind it one or 
two small teeth almost entirely Hat. With these small 
teeth the dogs, as Buron Cuvier has observed, masticate the 
frxass which they occasionally swallow for medicinal pur- 
poses ; and the Same author agrees with M. Frederic Cu- 
vier in naming the great motar above and its antagonist 
below carnassiiret or Jlesh-cuttert, tho anterior pointed 
molars false Molars, and the posterior blunt molars tuber- 
culeuses or tuberculated tnolars. 

By observing these differences of dental form, the genera 
of carnivora are most surely established, and it may be laid 
down as a general rule that those carnivorous animals which 
have the shortest jaw and the least development of foe false 
molars are those in which the sanguinary propensity and 
the destructive power co-exist in the highest degree. 

Many of the genera apply the Whole sole of the foot (par- 
ticularly of the hinder one) to the ground in walking, and 
this sole is generally destitute of hair ; thuse are called 
Plantigrade. 

Others aaain walk on the tips of the toos as it were, and 
these, the Digitigrade carnivora, are endowed with great 
swiftness of foot. The clavicle in both is merely a bony 
rudiment suspended in the flesh. 

Cuvier divides bis Carnassiers into the four following 
tribes :— 

1. Plantigrade*. 
These possess a great facility, from the structure of the 
sole, of rearing themselves up cm tho hind feet. Cuvier 
observes, that they participate in the comparative slow 
motion and nocturnal life or the Insectivora. and that they 
are, like them, deprived of a ceocum. The greater part of 
those whose geographical distribution is confined to cold 
countries pass the winter in a dormant state. They have 
all five toes on each foot [Bkar.] The following cut will 
serve as an example of the dental form and arrangement. 




[Skull *f Melee Tulptlt, «6i4Bwa ttitm.) 

t. Digitigrade*. 
This tribe is separated by Cuvier into two subdivisions. 
Subdivision a. 

The animals composing this subdivision have been railed 
vermiform, from the comparatively great length and flex- 
ibility of their bodies and tho shortness of their legs. Every 
one who has watched the serpentine movements of a ferret 
must havo been struck with the great facility of motion 
given by this form, and its particular adaptation for passing 
through small openings and narrow burrows and tnrning 
therein. Like the former families they have no ctccum, 
but, unlike them, they arc not lethargic in winter. Though 
small, they are of indomitable courage and ferocity, and lite- 
rally most blood-thirsty ; for the greater part of 'them live 
principally upon that fluid. The subjoined cut will give an 
example of the general form of the skull and teeth. 




[Skull of Putorlue Zorllla.) 

Subdivision 6. 

These havo two flat tuberculated molars, behind tho 
upper great flesh-rutter, which has itself a sufficiently 
large heel or process. Many of these live upon carrion, 
and all have a small cweura. [Dog.] 

We refer to the next cut for a general idea of the dental 
system. 




[Skull cf Cant* Vulpes, emamoa Fufc.} 
8. Cat* {Veli*). 
In this tribe we have the destructive power most highly 
developed. The Short round muzzle, the abbreviated 
and powerful jaw, and the retractile claws sheathed by 
means of elastic ligaments when the animal is in a state of 
repose, so that they are kept sharp and ready for action, 
form with the rest of the organization a destructive type of 
tho highest order. All the cats have two I'aUe lii 1ms 
above and two below; their upper flesh-cutter has three 
lobes and a blunt heel or process within ; «h>le tV.e lower 
one has two pointed and cutting lobes, but without any heel 
or process ; :md they have but one small tuberculated molar 
above without any corresponding tooth below. The specie* 
arc numerous, and vary greatly in size and colour. [Felis.] 
Subjoined is a cut of tlio skull "and jaw of a royal tiger. 




[SkullofFriUTij.il] 
a, teeth of upper jaw. 

4. Amphibia, or Amphibiout Carnivora. 
Those who have seen a seal on the land will have noticed 
the comparative helplessness of the animal ; for the short 
limbs enveloped in the skin only serve them by assisting 
] their awkward shuttling* when in that situation.— But as 
they never come on the land excepting for the purposes of 
repose, basking in the sun, or suckling their yonng, their 
organisation is adapted to that element in which the great 
portion ef their life is spent. The moment the seal enters 
the water he is completely at his ease. Then the oar-like 
membranous hands and feet, or flippers, as some of onr 
northern navigators not unaptly term them, the elongated 
body and moveable spine with its powerful muscular ma- 
chinery, the narrow pelvis and the close waterproof fur, 
afford, when taken together, a model for swimming. Tho 
annexed cut of the skull ef a common seal will illustrato 
tho general form and arrangement of the teeth. [Seal.] 




[Skull of Caloeq>ltalu« tltnllmu.] 

Fossil Carnivora. 

Remains of the inammiferous carnivora are found abun- 
dantly in the ossiferous caverns and osseous breccia. Those 
of a lion, a tiger, bears, a glutton, a Weasel, a wolf, a fox, a 
dog, and hytcnas, havo been satisfactorily identified ; but tho 
bears, especially the great cavern bear (Urtw Spelcrus) 
[Ba Ait], and the hytenas, seem to have been predominant in 
many of the localities. 

CARNOr, LAZARE NICHOLAS MARGUERITE, 
was born of respectable ancestry at Nolay, in Burgundy, 
May 13, 1753. He entered the army in the corps of en- 
gineers in 1771, and at the time the revolution began, was 
known as a respectable and well-informed officer, who had 
gained tho prize of the Academy of Dijon for an Slope of 
Vauban, and had refused large offers to enter the service of 
Frederick of Prussia. In 1791, he was elected to represent 
the Pas de Calais in tho legislative assembly, and bi>came a 
member of tho military committee. He was one of those who 
voted the death of the ex-king. In 1 793 ho became a mem- 
ber of the committee of public safoty. His name does not 
directly appear as an advocate of, or agent in, any of tho 
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excesses of the violent republicans ; but as a man who stood 
high in place during these times of fury, he must remain 
under more or less of suspicion until the history of the revo- 
lution has undergone an analysis, which cannot perhaps be 
fairly made so long as the two great parties into which it di- 
vided Europe continue to exist in opposition. His attention 
was entirely directed, so far as his acts are evidence, to the 
affairs of bis profession ; he was in truth the war-minister of 
the committee. Tbe most glorious period (in a military 
sense) of tbe republic was that in which he directed the 
raising of all the malfriel of the army, and it was afterwards 
said of him that he had ' organitS la victoire.' In 1793 he 
joined the army of the north with other deputies ; the in- 
efficiency of another general called him into action, and he 
was mainly instrumental in gaining the victory of Watig- 
nies. In 1 795 he was elected for seventeen different places, 
but was shortly afterwards proscribed, and sought refuge in 
Germany. He was recalled by the first consul, and was 
made minister of war. This post he lost when he voted 
against the consulate for life, and at the same time all the 
other military situations which he held. But after the Rus- 
sian campaign, when France was on the eve of invasion, he 
offered his serviees to Napoleon, and received the command 
of Antwerp, which he held out until the abdication of 1814. 
When Napoleon returned from Elba, he wished to return 
to Antwerp, but the emperor is said to have told him that 
a machine would answer the purpose there ; he was again 
appointed minister of war. Alter the restoration, he retired 
first to Warsaw, and then to Magdeburg where he died, 
August 2, 1823. He was twice a member of the Institute, 
and twice expelled, the first time bv the directory, and after- 
wards on the restoration of 1814. 

He published, in 1786, an ' Essai sur les Machines en 
general.' and in 1808 his work ' De la Defense des Places 
Fortes.' The latter is a remonstrance to the officers of the 
army upon the disposition which existed to consider a place 
untenable after the enemy had gained the glacis. He en- 
deavours to show that the most serious part of an officer's 
duty only begins when the body of the place is attacked, 
and brings a large number of illustrations from antient and 
modern warfare. He also explains the system of defence 
which goes by his name, namely, that of covering the guns 
from the enemy, and using them for vertical firing only, 
until the attack upon the body of the place begins. 

The mathematical works of Caruot arc remarkable for 
the elegance of his geometry and the rlc-arness of his mode 
of expression. Jn his ' Reflexions sur la Mi'taphysique du 
Calcul Infinitesimal,' he enters upon the consideration of the 
system of Leibnitz ; and the main point of his theory is, 
that there is a compensation between the infinitesimals of 
inferior orders which are rejected on both sides of an equa- 
tion. In bis ' Gcom&rie de Position,' Paris, 1803, his object 
is to explain the meaning of the negative si<;n in geometry, 
but at the same time he gives a large number of new and 
very general theorems. Here he is the inventor of that 
class of general theorems which have since been pushed to 
a great extent by MM. Poncelet, Dandelin, Quetelet, Chasles, 
* &c. There is also his memoir upon the relation of five 

foints taken in space, followed by his theory of transversals, 
'a i is, 1806. The essay on machines in general was enlarged 
and republished in 1803, under the title ' Principes fonda- 
mentaux d'Equilibre et du MouvemenL' He published also 
some political tracts, and in particular, a justification of his 
public conduct in 1815. 

We .know of no references for the life and works of Car- 
not. We have taken dates from the ' Biographie des Con- 
teruporains." We take this opportunity of saying, that 
tbe sooner the French Institute publishes the Hoses of tbe 
members who were not permitted to remain on its list by the 
restored and now re-expelled dynasty, the better for its 
own reputation. 
CAROB TREE. [Ckratoma.] 
CAROCOLLA. [Limacinea.] 

CAR'OL (Carola, ltal.), a song of )uy. Boccaccio seems 
to have considered the term as synonymous with ballata, 
which, according to the dictionary Delta Crutea, signified 
a song sung during a dance. It dues not, however, appear 
so clear to us as it did to Dr. Burney, that Chaucer used 
the word in the sense in which the Italian novelist employed 
it. In England the term is now exclusively applied to a 
religious song or ballad, in celebration of Christmas, still 
sung during the festive season in many parts of the coun- j 
try, though now seldom heard in the metropolis. j 



CAROLINA, NORTH, one of the States of the North 
American union, lies on the Atlantic extending from 
33° 50' to 36° 30' N. lat., and between 75° 30' and 84° W. 
long. Its extreme length from near the source of the 
Tenessee river to Cape Hatteras is 420 miles, and its ave- 
rage breadth may be about 120. Its area is 49,500 square 
miles, or nearly equal to that of England without Wales. It 
is bounded by the ocean (300 miles), by South Carolina 
(308 miles), by Georgia (70 miles), by Tenessee (200 miles), 
and by Virginia (330 miles). 

Tho western portion of this state, which is somewhat 
more than one-fourth of its surface, lies in the Appalachian 
mountains, and is traversed by several of its ridges. To the 
E. of them extends the higher terrace, or the hilly country, 
which occupies a little more than one-fourth of its surface. 
Between this region and the coast spreads the lower terrace, 
or the level tountry, which comprehends nearly one-half of 
the state. The boundary line between the two terraces 
begins on the N. at the Mundford Falls of the river Roan- 
oke above Halifax, and extends S.S.W. to Smithfteld on 
the Neuse, and to Averysborough on Cape Fear River, and 
terminates on the river Pedee between Rockingham and 
Sneadsborough. 

The coast runs from the borders of South Carolina in a 
general E.N.E. direction to Cape Hatteras.and hence nearly 
due N. to the borders of Virginia. It exhibits a very 
peculiar character. Besides Cape Hatteras, it has two 
other projecting points. Cape Lookout and Cape Fear, 
which latter is on an island, about eight miles in length, and 
from one to three in width, called Smith's Island. By theso 
three capes two open bays are formed, Onslow Bay and 
Raleigh Bay. Near Cape Fear is a deep inlet, formed by 
the mouth of the Cape Fear River ; but along the whole 
shore of Onslow Bay, an extent of 120 miles, the flat coast 
is lined by low sandy islands, extending parallel to the 
shore at a distance of about a mile, the islands themselves 
being from half to one mile wide. This series of islands 
is traversed by several inlets, which are not practicable, ex- 
cept New Inlet and Bogue Inlet, and these only for small 
vessels. Near Cape Lookout, and between it and Cape 
Hatteras, the same character of coast continues, except that 
the islands are not so frequently broken by inlets, but con- 
tinue in one place forty or fifty miles and upwards. The 
islands are also broader, measuring from one to two miles 
in width. But though along this coast the sandy island* 
extend in straight lines, the shores of the mainland behind 
them are broken by numerous arms of the sea, which pene- 
trate to a considerable distance inland. There are also two 
extensive sounds, Pamlico and Albemarle Sound. Pam- 
lico Sound extends from S.W. by W. to N.E. by E. seventy 
miles, with a mean breadth of fifteen, and terminates inland 
in the wide bays of the Neuse and Pamlico rivers. It is 
connected on the N.E. with Albemarle Sound, and opens 
into Raleigh Bay by Ocracork Inlet, which may be con- 
sidered as the mouth of the sound, and has fourteen feet 
water at mean tide. Albemarle Sound runs due W. into 
the mainland, about sixty miles by ten miles in width ; but 
it sends off lateral branches, especially to the N., which run 
from twelve to fifteen miles inland. Albemarle Sound has 
no practicable connexion with the ocean. The peculiar 
character of the coast of North Carolina deprives it of good 
harbours, though there are several largo rivers. Cape Fear, 
with eighteen feet water, is the deepest inlet that the state 
possesses. Owing to this circumstance the trade of central 
North Carolina, which is the most fertile portion of the 
state, has been turned into Virginia and into South Carolina. 

The low country, stretching from 100 to 140 miles in- 
land from tbe coast, exhibits two different aspects. Along 
the shores it is partly covered with extensive swamps, the 
largest of which are near Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds. 
Between them is the Alligator Swamp, more than fifty 
miles in length, and nearly thirty in breadth. N. of the 
Albemarle Sound is the Dismal Swamp, which stretches 
into Virginia. The swamps S. of the Neuse river are of 
less extent; though several of them are from fifteen to 
twenty miles in diameter. The principal are Dover, Holly, 
Shelter and Green swamps. These swamps are the result 
of tbe tides, and partly also of land-floods ; and may be 
compared to the Sunderbunus in the delta of the Ganges. 
Tbey are mostly covered with high trees, especially cypress 
{Cuprettut ditticha), cedars Uuniperut Virginiana), and 

{lines {Pintu teeda and Pinut palustrit). The dry tracts of 
and which intersect the swamps have in general a good 
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toil, and much rice and cotton is raised on them. Between 
the swampy country and the hilly region extends, in breadth 
forty miles and upwards, a tract of sandy land, which is 
mostly level ; but in some places there are hills 200 feet 
above the adjacent country. The soil is sterile, and the 
surface overgrown with pine forests. Along the water- 
courses the soil is better, and the pines are replaced by oak, 
hickory, maple, beech, &c. This part of the country is only 
cultivated on the river-bottoms. 

The upper terrace, or hilly country, lying between the pine- 
lands and the mountains, is, at a mean, several hundred 
feet above the sea, and presents an agreeable succession of 
moderate hills with gentle ascents, and of wide and exten- 
sive valleys. The soil of tho valleys is good, consisting of a 
black and fertile mould, and yields rich crops of grain. 

That portion of North Carolina, which is within the 
Appalachian mountains, is an agreeable alternation of hills 
and valleys. The mountains form two ridges, of which the 
W. is called the Iron Mountains (and part of it also the 
Stone, and another part the Smoky Mountains,) and the E. 
the Blue Ridge. Both are united at several places by short 
intermediate ridges. The Ararat or Pilot Mountain is east 
of the Blue Ridge, and about 16 miles N. of Salem ; it is a 
solitary pyramidal hill, 1550 feet high, from the summit of 
which rises an almost perpendicular column to the height 
of about 200 feet. The rivers which rise between the 
two ridges run W. to the Teuessee river. The highest 
summits of the mountains exceed 3000 feet, and it is 
thought that the elevation of the whole country compre- 
hended between them is 1000 feet above the sea. The soil 
is in general fertile in grain. 

All the rivers have rapids where they pass from the hilly 
country to the low region. Their course above the rapids 
is rather swift ; but below them no other current is observed 
than that produced by the tide, which ascends to the rapids. 
They offer therefore an easy navigation up to the hilly 
country ; but sand-bars invariably occur at their mouth, on 
which there is less water than in the lower part of their 
courses, though they are generally shallow, if we take into 
the account their length and volume of water. 

The Roanoke is formed by two branches, the Dan and 
Staunton, which rise and unite in Virginia. After their 
union the river runs S.E. by E., and forms, six miles above 
Halifax, the Mundford Falls. Lower down its course is 
excessively circuitous; it falls into Albemarle Sound.. Its 
course is 1 50 miles ; but each of its upper branches runs 
more than 100 before their junction. It is navigable nearly 
thirty miles from its mouth for vessels of considerable size, 
and boats from twenty to forty tons can ascend to the falls, 
which are seventy miles from its mouth. The Neuse rises in 
the centre of the upper terrace, and runs about 200 miles, 
first S.E., and then S.E. by E. Below Newborn it gradually 
spreads jnto a semicircular bay, which opens into the wider 
expanse' of Pamlico Sound : it is navigable for boats in the 
greater part of its course. Between the Roanoke and the 
Neuse is the Tar, which also enters Pamlico Sound. Cape 
Fear River rises on the E. border of the mountain region, 
and flows by a general course S.E. for 2j0 miles, till it 
enters the Atlantic about ten miles N. of Cape Fear. It is 
navigable for vessels drawing ten or eleven feet to Wilming- 
ton, 34 miles from the sea ; and sloops niav ascend lo 
Favettevillc, which is 95 miles higher up. 

The climate varies in the three natural divisions of tho 
state. In the mountain region the frost sometimes lasts 
three or four months ; but is not much felt in the hilly 
country, and still less in the low plain. The summers are 
hot and sultry in the plain ; and the exhalations from the 
swamps render it unhealthy from June to October. In 
the hilly region the heat is moderated by cool breezes. The 
changes of temperature are sudden and frequent, a cold 
night being often succeeded by an intensely hot day. The 
climate of the mountains is very temperate and healthy. 
The difference of the climate influences the agricultural 
products. On the hot plain cotton is the staple production ; 
rice also is extensively cultivated, and indigo to a small 
amount. Farther westward these crops are superseded by 
wheat, Indian corn, and other species of grain, as well as 
by flax and tobacco. In tho mountain region, grain, in- 
cluding Indian corn, is the principal object of cultivation. 
The fig-tree and the peach generally succeed ; and in the 
western districts apples and pears are plentiful. The pino 
forests yield a great quantity of turpentine, tar, and pitch ; 
and among the wild growing plants are the ginseng, sarsa- 



parilla, myrtle, and sugar-maple. The wild vine is found 
all over the country, and in some parts the vine has been 
successfully cultivated. All the domestic animals of Europe 
are bred, and swine are reared in great numbers. Wild 
animals were formerly very numerous, especially deer, bears, 
&c. ; but except wolves and wild cats, few of them now re- 
main. In the upper country the wild turkey is still com- 
mon, and sometimes weighs from twenty-five to thirty 

Eounds. Snakes occur everywhere ; but the alligator in- 
abits only the swamps and lower parts of the rivers : it 
sometimes attains a large size, and attacks men. The 
Roanoke abounds with rock- fish, some of which weigh from 
sixty to seventy pounds. 

The mineral wealth of this state has lately risen to im- 
portance. It contains the richest portion of the gold dis- 
trict, which extends at the foot of the eastern declivity of 
the Appalachian Mountains between 32° and 38° N. lat. ; 
the metal has only begun to be worked in the course of the 
present century, but a considerable produce has been al- 
ready obtained. In 1804 native gold was for the first time 
brought to the mint of the United States, and from that 
year to 1823, inclusive, the average annual amount received 
at the mint did not exceed 2500 dollars. In 1824 it rose to 
5000 dollars, and in 1830 to 518,000 dollars: in 1833 it had 
further increased to 868,000 dollars. Of this quantity 
more than one-half, or 868,000 dollars, were got in North 
Carolina. It is said that not more than one- fourth of 
the produce is brought to the mint If this be true, 
the mines of North Carolina yield an annual produce 
of nearly three millions and a half of dollars. The chief 
gold district is situated on both sides of the river Yadkin 
or Pedce, in the counties of Davidson, Rowan, Cabarras, 
Montgomery, and Mecklenburg, all of which belong to 
the hilly portion of the country or the upper terrace. 
Iron is abundant in the hilly and mountainous dis- 
tricts. 

The native tribes have disappeared, except a few families 
of the Tuscarora tribe who live near the western extremity 
of Albemarle Sound in Bertie county. They amounted, in 
1829, to 3100 individuals. The population is composed of 
whites and blacks : some of the blacks are free, but the great 
majority are slaves who cultivate the soil. In 1820 the po- 
pulation amounted to 639,000 individuals, among whom 
were 14,600 free negroes and 205,000 slaves. According 
to the census of 1820, it was found, that in the hilly 
district 18, in the plain 12, and in the mountains a 
small fraction above 7 persons lived ou each square mile. 
The coloured race is comparatively most numerous on the 
low plain, becomes less so on the hilly region, and least 
of all in the mountainous tracts. The population, accord- 
ing to the latest- statements, is 737,987, of whom 24 5,600 
are slaves, and 19,543 free persons of colour. 

Raleigh, on the Neuse, the capital of the state, is regu- 
larly built, but contains only 2000 inhabitants. The largest 
place is Newbern near the mouth of the Neuse, which con- 
tains 4000 inhabitants, among whom arc many Swiss 
families, who have named the town after the town of Bern 
in Switzerland. Favettevillc, on the Cape Fear River, 
carries on a considerable commerce, and has 4000 inhabit- 
ants. Wilmington, not far from the mouth of Cape Fear 
River, is also a thriving place, with 3000 inhabitants 

The exports consist of live cattle, tar, pitch, and turpen- 
tine, lumber, Indian corn, cotton, tobacco, pork, lard, tal- 
low, bees-wax, myrtle-wax, ginseng, and medicinal roots 
and plants ; most of these are sent to South Carolina and 
Virginia to be exported thence. A small portion is exported 
from Wilmington. 

The instruction of the poorer classes is less attended to 
than in many other states of the Union. Though there is 
a literary fund, it is still inconsiderable, and has not yet so 
far increased that, according to the laws enacted by the 
legislature, it can be applied to the instruction of tho poorer 
classes. The children of the coloured people, who in 1830 
were calculated to amount to 75,000, between the ages of five 
and fifteen years, are excluded by the laws from receiving 
instruction. The instruction of the upper classes is better 
attended to, but is nevertheless still in a low -condition. 
There is a university at Chapel Hill, 23 miles W.N.W. of 
Raleigh. It was incorporated in 1 793, and first conferred 
degrees in 1797; it is pretty well endowed, but the number 
of pupils is small : and a military academy at Mount 
Airy. 

A small English colony was left on the Roanoke in 1587, 
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but it is not known what became of it. The first settle* 
meut was made in 1650 by some whites from Virginia. 
After other settlements the colony received a representative 
government in 1667. two years after which the constitution 
called ' Locke's Scheme of Government' wis tried but soon 
abandoned. [Carolina, South.] The present constitution 
was adopted in 1776. 

The legislative body consists of a Senate and of a House 
of Commons. One senator and two members of the House 
of Commons are annually chosen by each of the 63 coun- 
ties ; and one member of the House of Commons by each 
of the towns of Edenton, Newbern. Wilmington, Salisbury, 
Hillsborough, and Halifax. All freemen 21 years of age, 
who have been inhabitants of the state for 12 months pre- 
ceding the election, vote fur members of the Commons' 
House ; but a freehold of 50 acres of land is a necessary 
qualification to vote for a senator. The two houses by joint 
vote annually elect the governor, who with the council of 
state, which is elected in the same way, forms the executive. 
The judges of the supreme and superior courts are appointed 
by joint vote of the two houses, and hold their office during 
good behaviour. The state sends two members to the se- 
nate in congress and thirteen to the house of representa- 
tives. 

(Darby; Silliman's Journal; Mining Review; Wood- 
bridge's Annalt of Education.) 

CAROLINA, SOUTH, one of the United States of North 
America, lies on the shores of the Atlantic, between 32° and 
35° 10 7 N. lat and 78° 45' and 83' 1 0' W. long. Its greatest 
length from its E. angle on the Atlantic to its extreme W. 
at the junction of the Savannah and Chatuga rivers is 275 
miles, and its mean width nearly 120 miles. Its area is 
about 32,000 square miles, or nearly 3000 square miles more 
than Scotland with its islands. 

On the E. it borders on the Atlantic with a coast line of 
185 miles. On the S.W. it is separated from Georgia by the 
Savannah river for 270 miles, and on the N. is North Caro- 
lina, forming a boundary line of 300 miles. 

South Carolina, like North Carolina, exhibits three dif- 
ferent regions. The most western districts are covered with 
ridges of mountains and hills which belong to the Appa- 
lachian system. East of this mountain region extends the 
hUly country which is followed by a low plain that spreads 
over the eastern districts of the state to the ocean. But the 
proportion of the surface belonging to each of these regions 
differs considerably from that of North Carolina. The low 
plain comprehends little more than one-fourth of the whole, 
•nd the remainder is almost equally divided between the 
other two regions. The line whieh separates the plain from 
the hilly region passes from Sneadsborough in North Caro- 
lina to Camden on the Wateree, and thence to Columbia on 
the Congarce, or to the junction of the Saluda and Broad 
rivers, and terminates on the Savannah at Augusta. 

The northern portion of the coast of South Carolina to 
Winyaw Point forms an unbroken line of low sandy shore. 
South of that cape the shores, though low, are divided by a 
great number of inlets, which are the mouths of larger and 
smaller rivers, that generally divide into numerous branches 
before entering the Atlantic ocean, and by their numerous 
channels cut the^hores into islands, the surface of which is 
very little elevated above high tides. The principal islands 
which line this coast are James', John's, Edisto, Ht. Helena, 
Port Royal, and Hilton. The line of coast, though generally 
uniform as to course from point to point, is very irregularly 
indented. The inlets dividing the islands as well as the 
rivers are comparatively very shallow, but the latter in every 
instance are deeper within than at their bars. In two points 
only can the coast be approached by large vessels. One place 
is Charleston harbour, which is formed by the junction of 
two small rivers, the Cooper and Ashley, the channel of 
which admits vessels of 16 feet draught Tho other is Port 
Royal entrance, formed by the Broad River, the common 
estuary of tome little creeks into which the tide ascends to a 
considerable distance. On one of the numerous inlets which 
wind through the labyrinth of creeks and islands with 
which this portion of the coast is chequered, is situated tho 
port of Beaufort, which is spacious, but doos not admit ves- 
sels so large as those which enter Charleston harbour. St. 
Helena Sound is nearly 8 miles wide, and runs 10 or 13 
miles inland, but it is far too shallow to admit vessels of 
even moderate tonnage. 

The plain along the sea-shore, which extends about 80 
miles inland, it • uniform level. At its western border it has 



a gentle rise and imperceptible ascent to about 200 feet 
above the sea. The soil, whieh on the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans was covered with trees, but is now nearly devoid of 
them, is in general barren, consisting either x>f sand or a 
light blackish earth ; but it is intersected, especially along 
the rivers, by fertile tracts which yield rich crops, especially 
of rice. A portion is covered with numerous swamps and 
morasses, which however are not so extensive as in North 
Carolina ; they are overgrown with heavy timber, such as 
oak, ash, and cypress. On one side of all the rivers, and ge- 
nerally on both, the margin is a swamn from a half to thrco 
miles in breadth. To the west of this plain stretches a 
chain of sandy hills from 20 to 40 miles in breaikh. begin- 
ning at the upper course of the river Pedee in North Caro- 
lina, and extending across the state to the banks of the Sa- 
vannah. This tract produces nothing but small pine trees 
and some shrubs, except in the narrow valleys, to which the 
vegetable mould has been carried by the rains, and which 
are very fertile. Some of the sand-hills are 200 feet 
above the adjacent valleys. In this region the rivers form 
rapids. The country farther west is agreeably broken into 
hill and dale, and loose stones and rocks frequently occur 
on its surface. But the valleys and the lower declivities ot 
tbo hills have a fertile black soil which produces good crops 
of grain. The more elevated parts of the hills are covered 
with oak and other hard trees. The hilly country gradually 
rises into mountains, which at the W. extremity of the state 
attain a considerable height, the Table Rock in Pendleton 
being said to be 4300 feet above me Ananiic ocean; the 
Oolcnoy Mount is supposed to have a still greater elevation. 
The country between the ridges and mountains may at a 
mean rise to 1 500 feet above the sea. The soil is thought 
not to be inferior to that of the hilly tract, even the greatest 
part of the heights being covered with tall trees of hard 
wood. Where it is cultivated it yields good crops of corn. 

South Carolina is very well watered, its rivers being . 
numerous, and some of considerable length. But though 
their volume of water is cuiiiiuemuic. umy twoaio fit for 
navigation in their lower courses, and even these only for 
small river boats, on account of their shallowness. But as 
the tide ascends to the sand-hills their navigation is easy. 
Higher up numerous rapids render the transport of goods 
tedious, difficult, and expensive. The principal rivers are the 
Pedee, the Santee, and the Savannah. 

The Pedee rises in the Blue Ridge in North Caro- 
lina, 36° N. lat., and between 81° and 82° W. long., and is 
first called Yadkin. It flows first N.E. by E. and then 
turns abruptly to S.S.E., in which direction it traverses the 
gold region of North Carolina. In South Carolina it con- 
tinues in the same direction till its junction with the Little 
Pedee, whence it flows S.S.W. to the port of Georgetown, 
at which place it is called Winyaw Bay, and forms a wide 
•estuary. As far as its course is included in this state it is 
navigable for river- boats. The Santee is formed by two 
great branches, the Wateree and the Congaree. The Wa- 
teree rises in North Carolina, a little W.S.W. of the source 
of the Yadkin, and is here called Catawba, It runs first E. 
and then S.S.E., in which direction it continues through 
South Carolina to its junction with the Congaree, having 
flowed more than 150 miles. It is navigable for boats of 70 
tons burden to Camden, above which town are the Catawba 
Falls, where the river in 14 mile descends 90 feet: but as 
the falls may now be avoided by a canal cut along the river, 
called the Wateree Canal, it may be ascended much higher, 
at least by river-boats. The Congaree, the other great 
branch of the Santee, is formed by the confluence of two 
rivers, the Broad River which rises in North Carolina and 
the Saluda, which takes its origin near the Table Rock, in the 
most western portion of South Carolina. By their junotion 
near Columbia the Congaree is formed, and to this point 
vessels of 70 tons burden may ascend. The Congaree, run- 
ning in a curvo to the 8.R., unites with the Wateree, from 
which point the river is called Santee. It flows first S.E. 
and then turns by degrees to E., and in navigable for large 
barges and steam-boats, but its month is shallow. Its course 
considerably exceeds 250 miles. The Savannah has its 
farthest branches in the western district of S. Carolina and 
the northern parts of Georgia, and forms, during all its course, 
a distance of 250 miles 8.S.E., the boundary between both 
slates. It has 17 feet water on its bar, and is navigable for 
large vessels to tho town of Savannah, stod for river-vessels 
and steam-boat* to Augusta, above which town some rapids 
occur. 
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The climaU of the low plain U very hot In summer, but 
comparatively mild in winter. Snow seldom fulls near the 
tea, and ia toon dissolved. The thermometer ranges be- 
tween 17° and 93°. In the months of July and August the 
oountry is deluged with torrents of rain, accompanied by 
hurricanes, thunder, and lightning, and the air is loaded 
with noxious vapours, whioh generate bilious fevers and 
'other diseases. The driest months are April and May, 
which are also the healthiest, but November is considered 
the most agreeable. The cold weather seldom begins before 
December, and terminates in March. The temperature is 
liable to sudden and great changes. In the upper country 
mow and frost occur annually, and the snow is sometimes 
from 12 to 1 8 inches deep, and remains on the ground for 
weeks and even months. The thermometer varies in sum- 
mer between 65° and 83°, and sometimes rises to 94° and 
9i°. In winter it ranges between 20° and 55°, and foils to 
10° or 11° during the greatest cold, which lasts but a few 
days. But this country is healthy at all seasons. Hurri- 
canes sometimes cause great damage in the lower country, 
•nd earthquakes are felt from time to time, though not fre- 
quently. 

The principal objects of agriculture in the low plains are 
rice and cotton, the latter being also cultivated in some dis- 
tricts farther inland. The sugar-cane is only grown with 
advantage in the Beaufort district, whioh forms the most 
southern part of the state. The fruits of the sea-coast are 
those of the southern countries of Europe, oranges, lemons, 
pomegranates, olives, and fi>s. In the upper country all 
the grains and vegetables of England are grown, with Indian 
corn in addition. The fruits are also those common in this 
country. Lately the cultivation of sesaraum has been in- 
troduced. Among the wild plants the ginseng, gentian- 
root and wax-myrtle may be noticed. The forests con- 
tain many finu timber- troes, especially oak, beech, and 
hickory. 

The' domestic animals are those of Europe ; black cattle 
are the most abundant. Many of the wild animals with 
which the country formerly abounded have disappeared ; 
but still there are found in the mountainous districts, and 
even in some parts of the lower country, deer, bears, wolves, 
wild cats, foxes, squirrels, rabbits, racoons, opossums, and 
polecats. The wild turkey is pretty common in the upper 
country, and the wild pigeons come at certain seasons in 
great numbers. Seventeen kinds of serpents are known, 
among which is tho rattlesnake ; but -they become every 
day less numerous. Alligators abound near the head of 
tide-water in the rivers, and grow to a great size. 

No metal abounds, except iron, which is met with in 
several places in the upper country, and is of excellent 
quality. At some places copper and lead are found, but 
in small portions. Gold ore seems to be less abundant than 
in North Carolina or Georgia. The richest deposits occur 
along the affluents of the Brood River, near the boundary- 
line of Norih Carolina. Gold was brought from this dis- 
tiict to the mint of the United States in 1831 to the value 
of 22,000 dollars, and in 1833 it had increased to 66,000 
dollars. Among the other minerals slate and limestone 
are the most useful. 

The number of Indians is very small. In the year 1829 
they amounted only to 300 individuals, of the tribe of the 
Catawbas, who inhabit a tract of 15 square miles on both 
sides of the river of that name, near the boundary line with 
North Carolina. The remainder of the population consists 
of Europeans and Africans and their descendants. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1820 the number of slaves was 
256.457, and of free coloured people 6803, whilst that of 
tho whites was 237,892. The low country was the most 
populous, averaging 20 individuals on each square mile ; in 
the hilly country 14 J, and in the mountains only 114 were 
the average for each square mile. The population, according 
to the latest statements, is 581,183, of whom 315,400 are 
slaves, and 7921 free persons of colour. 

The principal town of South Carolina is Charleston. 
[Charleston.] The capital is Columbia, on the left bank 
of the Congoree, immediately below the junction of the 
Saluda and Broad rivers, which contains a good college and 
a large lunatic asylum, with a population of 4500. Ham- 
burg, on tho banks of tho Savannah, opposite Augusta, lies 
in a district covered with plantations of cotton, and contains 
3000 inhabitants. Beaufort, on the island Port Royal, hat 
only 1000 inhabitants. Georgg-town, on the upper end of 
Winyow Bay, near the mouth of the Pedee, has tome com- 



merce, and 2600 inhabitants.. Camden, on the Wateree, l« 
inhabited by 4000 souls. 

To facilitate internal commerce a few short canals have 
been cut, especially to avoid the rapids of the rivers. Tho 
most important is the Santee canal, by which the river 
Santeo is united to the river Cooper, and consequently to 
the port of Charleston. 

The exports consist of cotton, rice, tobacco, myrtle-wax, 
and hides, and the imports of manufactured goods, and the 
productions of the East and West Indies, with wines from 
tho countries of southern Europe [Chamlrston.] 

The first settlement of whites in North Carolina was 
about 1670; but the first permanent establishment was 
made in 1680 on the sito of Charleston. Previously to this, 
in IOCS, Charles II. had granted to Lord Clarendon and 
seven others all that part of North America between 31* 
and 36 J N. lat. ; shortly after, the northern boundaries were 
extended to 36° 30'. The proprietary government of Caro- 
lina lasted till 1719, when the two Carolina* were separated 
and a royal government was established. During the con- 
tinuance of the proprietary government, Locke's scheme or 
constitution was tried, but not found to answer. The pre- 
sent constitution was adopted in 1790, since which date 
it has been twice amended. 

Of late years the instruction of the lower classes has been 
attended to by tho legislature. A sum of from 37,000 to 
38.000 dollars is appropriated to the maintenance of a free- 
school system ; anil it is stated that from 8000 to 9000 
children receive instruction gratis in about 820 free schools. 
The children of the coloured people, of whom there are 
106,036, between five and fifteen years, are entirely desti- 
tute of education, the law excluding them from all instruc- 
tion. The middling and higher classes are much better in- 
structed than in North Carolina or Georgia, and the college 
at Columbia enjoys considerable reputation. The college 
at Beaufort was formed by a charter in 1 793 ; but it is 
nothing more than a respectable academy. There is also a 
college in Charleston, and two medical colleges. There are 
in the state three theological seminaries, and two learned 
societies. 

The legislative bo ly is composed of a senate and a house 
of representatives. The senators, 45 in number, are elected 
by districts and by ballot for the term of four years ; but 
half the number vacate their scats every two years- The 
representatives, 124 in number, are chosen for two years. 
Every free white male citizen, twenty-one years of oge, 
paying taxes, or having a certain freehold qualification, &c. 
lias a ruts tit the election. Tho executive power is vested 
in a governor, elected by the joint vote of the legislature for 
two- years. The chancellor and judges are appointed by 
joint ballot of the two houses, and hold tboir offices during 
good behaviour. Tho number of districts, which name is 
here substituted for that of counties, is 29. The state sends 
two members to the senate in congress, and nine to the 
house of representatives. (Darby ; Mining Review; Wood- 
bridges Annate* of Education, <J-c.) 

CARP. rCYPRtNUS.l 

CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS, THE, constitute, 
the Balkan excepted, the most eastern of the numerous 
mountain systems which cover so considerable a portion of 
Europe. They form to a great extent the S.W. boundary 
of the vast plain which stretches over the N.E. of Europe, 
and thus constitute one of tho most remarkable features of 
its physical geography. 

The rock on which the castle of Presburg in Hungary 
stands, near the banks of the Danube, may be considered 
as the most W. point of the whole system. From this point 
the mountains extend N.N.E. towards the sources of the 
March and Waag, and between the two wide valleys in 
which these rivers flow. This range, which is about 100 
miles in length by 16 or 18 in width, is of moderate height, 
not exceeding 2000 feet above the sea, and is called the 
Little Carpathians or White Mountains. The declivities 
are rather steep, and covered with forests. It is traversed 
by numerous mountain-passes, the most remarkable of which 
is that of Lisza, which connects Liza in Moravia with Lisza 
in Hungary. At its N. extremity occurs the Iablunka- 
pass, which leads from the valley of the Olsa in Moravia 
through that of the Bisztriza into the valley of the Waag. 

At this pass, between 49" and 50° N. lat., the range turns 
E., and continues in that direction from 18° 40' to 23° E. 
long. Within these limits it bears different names. The 
most W. portion is called Magura ; the middle, BabaGura ; 
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and the E., Beszkid, though it seems that the last name is 
frequently applied to all this range. Its length may be 
somewhat more than 200 miles, and its width about 20 or 
somewhat more. Its height increases towards the centre ; 
the Lissa Hora, the highest summit of the Magura range, 
attains only 4500 feet, but the highest summit of the 
Baba Gura, which is also called Baba Gura, rises to 5760 
feet. Between the N.W. extremity of this range and the 
most E. point of the Sudetian mountains, which extend be- 
tween Silesia and Bohemia, lies a plain of no great extent, 
traversed by the upper course of the river Oder ; it has an 
elevation of about 1000 feet above the sea. A road tra- 
verses this range from the vale of the Arwa by the pass of 
Jordanow into Galizia and leads to Cracow. 

To the S. of the Baba Gura mountains, and divided from 
them only by a deep and not very wide valley, lies the 
highest part of the Carpathian mountains, called Mount 
Tatra. It is, properly speaking, not a range, but one enor- 
mous piece of rock, extending from W. to E. about 50 miles, 
and nearly 30 from N. to S. in the middle, but decreasing 
in breadth towards the W. and E. This rocky mass is fur- 
rowed by numerous deep ravines on all sides. On the 
highest part of its surface, whose average elevation is esti- 
mated at about 7000 feet, rise several high summits, in the 
form of peaks, of which some pass above the line of per- 
petual congelation. The highest is the peak of Lomnitz, 
which attains 8675 feet above the level of the sea. The 
peak of Eisthal (Dale of Ice) is only about 36 feet lower, 
and on its N. declivity is the only glacier which occurs in 
the Carpathians. The number of peaks exceeding 8000 
feet is about twelve, among which the Krywan is one of the 
most famous, though it does not exceed 8150 feet, and is 
lower than most others. This portion of the Carpathians 
presents generally hare rocks on its surface where it is not 
covered with snow ; it contains several small alpine lakes. 
This enormous mass of rock is divided from all the sur- 
rounding ranges and masses by deep depressions. From 
the Baba Gura mountains it is separated by the valleys of 
the Arwa and Donajec, which, at their upper extremities, 
where they meet, hardly rise much more than 2000 feet 
above the sea. From the Beszkids, which extend farther E., 
the Tatra mountains are divided by the river Poprad, which 
surrounds the E. extremity, and, running N., joins the 
Donajec. The river Waag rises near the sources of the 
Poprad, and, running W., separates the Tatra mountains 
from the lower ranges, which extend farther S. and W., 
and which, from containing numerous mines of metals, have 
obtained among the German geographers the general name 
of Ungarisches Erzgebiirge (the Ore Mountains of Hun- 
gary). These ore mountains occupy a much larger surface 
than all the ranges already noticed, inasmuch as they 
extend over all that part of Hungary which lies to the N. 
of 48° N. lat. between the river Hernad, which rises near 
the sources of the Poprad and Waag, and falls into the 
Theiss, and the bend of the course of the river Waag. 
Its most S. extremity, Mount Matra, stretches even S. 
of 48°. Its length exceeds 120 miles, and its width 70 
miles; but the whole of this surface is not covered with 
mountains : it presents only a few ranges, running W. anil 
E., and separated from one another by wide valleys, which 
at some places might be called plains. The range nearest 
to the Tatra mountains rises to a considerable height, Mount 
Dumhier attaining 6500 feet, and Kralova Hola, at the 
source of the Waag, about 5700 feet ; but the ridges farther 
S. are much lower, and their summits rarely exceed 3000 
feet above the plain of Hungary, which is about 350 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The high country extending E. of the river Hernad runs 
to 22° E. long, due E. : it then declines to E.S.E., and where 
it approaches 48° N. lat., to S.S.E., till it reaches the sources 
of the Pruth, Suczava, and Theiss, where the Carpathian 
mountains may be considered to terminate, and the Tran- 
sylvanian mountains to begin. The W. portion of this ele- 
vated region is called Beszkids, but the whole is commonly 
comprehended under the name of the Forest Mountains 
(Waldgebiirge) of the Carpathian range. In length it ex- 
ceeds 200 miles, and its average width may be estimated at 
from 50 to 70 miles. The mountain-masses do not rise 
to a great height, nor are the declivities steep ; on their 
upper surface they do not exhibit high peaks, but extend 
in uneven plains, on which a few elevations, with a 
very gentle ascent, rise considerably above them. The 
liven do not run in longitudinal valleys, as between 



the ranges farther E., but descend from the aides of the 

mountains, forming nearly right angles with their general 
course. On their N.E. side extends the great plain of E. 
Europe. Only two ranges, of no considerable length and 
height, branch off from the Forest Mountains, and traverse 
this plain to some distance. One of them leaves the prin- 
cipal range between the sources of the Saan, an affluent of 
the Vistula, and those of the Dniester, where 49° N. lat. is 
cut by 23° W. long. It runs for a short distance (about 40 
miles) N.N.W., but then turns E., passes S. of the town of 
Lemberg, and, dividing the Russian governments of Vol 
hynia and Podolia, advances towards the Dnieper, on whose 
banks it continues in a direction S.E. tu the cataracts be- 
tween Kidak and Alexandrowska, where it traverses the 
river and causes numerous impediments in the navigation. 
This branch is in no place high, and becomes very low as it 
enters Russia. At the sources of the Pruth, and between 
them and those of the Sereth and Suczava, several lateral 
branches set off to the N.E. and E., which render the sur- 
face of that part of Galizia, which is called Buckowina, ex- 
tremely uneven ; but they do not extend further than to the 
banks of the Dniester and Pruth, with the exception of 
one range, which divides these two rivers, and terminates 
in low hills, N. of Kisheneff, the capital of Bessarabia. In 
Buckowina they are called Czorno mountains. 

The most remarkable ridge, branching off to the S., is the 
Telkabanga mountains, which are united to the main range 
at the sources of the Hernad and Bodrog rivers, and run 
between these rivers nearly to the junction with the Theiss, 
a distance of about 90-miles. The average width does not 
exceed 10 or 12 miles, and its elevation is not great, espe- 
cially to the S., where it terminates with the hills, on which 
the wine of Tokay is grown. 

Two great roads pass over the Forest mountains. The 
most western runs N. in the valley of the Bodrog, and tra- 
verses the mountains between Sztropko and Dukla by the 
Dukla pass. The other road, farther E., unites Hungary 
with E. Galizia, and the town of Munkacs with Lemberg, 
traversing the pass of Vereske. 

Only an inconsiderable portion of the Carpathians is of 
primitive formation. This is especially the case with the 
Tatra mountain and the ridges S. of it, which are composed 
of granite, gneiss, and mica slate. By far the greatest part 
of the W. range belongs to the transition formation, and is 
rich in metals. The Forest Mountains consist almost en- 
tirely of sandstone and slate, and contain only iron in abun- 
dance and a small quantity of copper. 

The Carpathian mountains are richer in metals than any 
other mountain-system of Europe. Gold is got from the 
mountains which surround the valley of the river Gran, at 
Botza, Kremnitz, Konigsberg, and Shemnitz, probably more 
than 1000 marcs annually, the whole produce of the Hun- 
garian mountains being estimated at 2000 marcs. Silver 
occurs in considerable quantity in the same places ; and the 
annual value of the silver mines may amount to 70,000 or 
80,000 marcs : 92,000 marcs are obtained from all the 
Hungarian mines. (A marc is 12 ounces.) Copper is very 
abundant, and occurs in numerous places between the Gran 
and Hernad. Its annual produce is about 2000 tons. Lead 
is found in great abundance in all the silver mines, and also 
in other places. Iron occurs over the whole system, but 
more especially in the Forest Mountains, and is worked 
with great advantage in many places. Quicksilver, zinc, 
antimony, arsenic, and cobalt are also extracted, and some 
of them in considerable quantity. 

Several precious stones occur, among which the opals, 
found in the district of Sarosh, in the valley of the Hernad, 
are much esteemed ; those collected near Tokay, Kremnitz, 
and Kaschau have less value. The chalcedonies and garnet* 
are also much valued. 

Perhaps in no part of the globe is there such an exten- 
sive salt-rock formation as that which lies on the lower 
declivity of the N. and N.E. descent of the mountains, be- 
ginning at the town of Weliczka, S. E. of Cracow, and 
extending round the chain E. and S.E. to the boundary of 
Wallachia : its length cannot fall short oi 600 miles ; in 
width it varies very much. Its depth is conjectured to 
be upwards of 1 20 fathoms, at least this is the depth at 
Wieliczka and Bochnia, the only two places where it is 
worked by the Austrian government. But in many other 
places salt is obtained by boiling the water ot salt-springs. 

The Trans) lvanian mountains, which begin at the sources 
of the rivers Theiss and Suczava, and by running first 
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S.S.E. and then nearly W., inclose the principality of Tran- 
sylvania, are commonly considered as the E. portion of the 
Carpathian system ; but as no just idea can be formed of 
the different' ranges composing it without a detailed de- 
scription of the country traversed by them, the description is 
placed under Transylvania. (Hoffmann, Csaplovics, &e.) 

CARPEL. If the fruit of a ptoony is examined it will 
be found* to consist of two or more hollow bodies terminated 
by a stigma, and containing vegetable eggs or ovules ; taken 
collectively these are called a pistil, but each separate body 
is a carpel. A carpel is theoretically a transformed leaf, 
with its edges brought into contact, united, and generating 
ovules at the inside of the suture, while its midrib is length- 
ened and distended as a stigma. If several carpels are 
arranged in the centre of a flower they have exactly the 
same respective position as the same number of leaves would 
have; and their sutures and stigmas are placed in the I 
same position as the united edges and distended points of i 
so many leaves would be placed. Supposing these carpels 
to grow together by their sides their sutures will then be, 
with the ovules that belong to them, in the centre of the 
body formed by such a union. Upon these and similar con- 
siderations turns the beautiful modern theory of the real 
nature of the fruit of flowering plants, and the apparently 
paradoxical assertion that the fruit of the peach, the pea, 
and the plum, are merely, transformations of the leaves 
of those plants. (See Lindfev's Introduction to Botany, ed. 
2nd, p. 166, &c.) 

CARPENTARIA. THE GULF OF. is an extensive 
open bav on the N. coast of Australia, between 1 0" and 1 7° 
S. lat., and 136° and 142 J E. of Greenwich. On its K. and S. 
shores a level country extends far inland, but the \V. coast 
is high. It is not visited by European vessels, but the 
Malays of the Sunda islands and the Chinese resort to it 
for the purpose of taking sea-slugs. This gulf was dis- 
covered and surveyed by the Dutch general Carpenter, 
whose name it bears, and was more accurately laid down by 
Captain Flinders in 1803. 

CARPENTRAS, a city of Fiance, once capital of the 
Coratc Venaissin, subject to the pope, now the chief place of 
an arrondissement in the department of Vaucluse. It is 
on the Auzon, a feeder of the Nesque, which Hows into the 
Ouveze, and ultimately into the Rhone : it is in 44' 3' N. 
lat., and 5° 4' E. long.,' about 360 miles from Paris in a 
straight line, or about 426 miles by the road through 
Auxerre, Chalons-sur-Saone, Lyon, Valence, and Orange. 

Carpentras is mentioned under the name of Carpen- 
toracte by Pliny, who assigns it to a people called by him 
Memini. Ptolemy speaks of a people called Mipijvot, {p 
whom he assigns a city called Forum Neronis. It has been 
consequently inferred by Valois and others that Carpen- 
toractc was the Gallic, and Forum Neronis the Roman 
name for the same place; and in this opinion we arc dis- 
posed to coincide, notwithstanding the objections of M. 
D'Anville, who would identify Forum Neronis with For- 
ralquier. Whether the town was or was not a Roman 
colony has been much, disputed. There are scarcely any 
remains of its antient buddings: the scanty relic of a 
triumphal arch was in the seventeenth century incorporated 
into the episcopal palace then built by the bishop, the Car- 
dinal Bichi, and transformed into a kitchen fire-place ; by a 
strange transition it has since formed part of the gaoler's 
apartments, the palace itself having been converted into a 
court of justice. The remains of this arch render it clear 
that it was once magnificent, but the sculptures are much 
defaced by the hand of time. Its erection has been va- 
riously ascribed to Marius, to Domiliua iEnobarbus, who 
defeated the AUobroges in this neighbourhood, and to Au- 
gustus ; but all is mere conjecture. 

In the middle ages this town shared the usual fate of 
those around : it became the prey of the barbarians of the 
north, and of the Saracens ; but rising from these over- 
throws, it grew into importance. It was for about a year 
(a.d. 1313-14) the residence of the papal court, and per- 
haps would have continued to be so, had not a [ire, caused 
by a tumult in 1314, rendered it uninhabitable. Carpentras 
was at this lime in the dominions of the pope, to whom it 
had been ceded by the peace of Paris, a.d. 1228; but the 
temporal as well as the spiritual jurisdiction of the city was 
in the hands of its bishop: the temporal jurisdiction was 
ceded to the pope a.d. 1320. Predatory bands of undisci- 
plined soldiers infested the town and neighbourhood in the 
14th and 15th centuries; and in 1562 it was besieged by a 



considerable army under the Baron des Adrets, one of the 
leaders of the Huguenots ; but the vigorous defence of the 
town induced the baron to raise the siege. In 1791 the city 
with the county Venaissin was ceded by the pope to the French. 

The situation of Carpentras is very agreeable ; it over- 
looks a beautiful district abounding with olive-trees. The 
town is still surrounded by its antient walls, and would bo 
handsome if its streets had been better laid cut. There are 
four gates : that of Orange is surmounted by a lofty tower. 
Among the public buildings may be mentioned the hospital, 
the front of which and the vaulted ceiling of the staircase 
am much admired ; the ci devant episcopal palace ; the ca- 
thedral, adorned with columns taken from a temple of 
Diana at Venasque; the aqueduct, a modern erection of 
considerable extent, which supplies the town with water ; 
anil the public fountains, by which the water is distributed. 

The population of Carpentras in 1 832 was 6294 for the 
town, or 9817 for the whole commune. Among these are 
many Jews, who have a synagogue here. With a liberality 
honourable to the papal government, the Jews were in the 
middle ages allowed to practise medicine and to engage in 
public affairs as well as private business ; but the remon- 
strances of the states of the county compelled the pontiffs 
to withdraw these privileges about 250 or 300 years since. 
After the restrictions thus imposed on their pursuits, the 
Jews devoted themselves to commerce, and their numbers 
increased so that the quarters of the city to which their 
habitations were limited became extremely crowded. It 
is likely the population of Carpentras has declined of late 
years : Expilly ( a n. 1 762) and V aysse de Villiers (a.d. 1 8) 3) 
gave it at 12,000. The trade of the town is considerable: 
spirit of wine and aqua-Tortis are made; and a great deal 
of business is done in madder, wine, and the other produc- 
tions of the department. There is a considerable market 
on Friday. 

The town has a public library, said to contain 25,000 
volumes and 800 MSS. ; a public school; a cabinet of 
medals ; a collection of engravings and antiquities. 

The bishopric is very antient, perhaps it was erected as 
early as the third century : the see no longer exists, the de 
partment being included in the bishopric of Avignon. 

The arrondissement of Carpentras had, in 1 832, a popu- 
lation of 51,269. 

CARPET. The consumption of carpets in Gerat Britain 
up to about the middle of the last century was so very trilling 
that, as a manufacture, it was hardly deserving of notice , 
and although now so essential to our warmth and comfort, 
a few generations since carpets were only partially used in 
the mansions of the rich. Only a few manufactories, of which 
that at Willon was the most important, existed in different 
parts of the kingdom ; and at Kidderminster, which is now 
the principal seal of the trade, and where at least 5000 per- 
sons are employed in its different branches, the carpet ma- 
nufacture did not commence before the early part of the 
eighteenth century. We doubt whether at the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century one-fourth of tho present 
number of carpets was manufactured. 

We purpose to give here some account of the different 
descriptions of carpets at present manufactured in Great 
Britain, and also of the mode of manufacturing each. 

In all kinds of carpets the materials are dyed before they 
are put into the loom. A very curious and ingenious at- 
tempt was made three or four years since to print the 
worsteds while in the process of weaving. A patent was 
taken out and the object was partially accomplished, but 
there arc so many difficulties to encounter that it is scarcely 
probable this plan will be brought into general use. 

The following kinds are now made in Great Britain : — 
Axminster, Venetians of different sorts, Kidderminster or 
Scotch, British or damask Venetian, Brussels, and Wilton 
or Pile carpeting. These names do not always denote either 
the present or original place of manufacture. Brussels 
carpets were introduced into Kidderminster from Tournay 
in 1743 : and we do not know that Venetians were ever 
made at Venice. Wiltons (which are in fact Brussels car- 
pets) were made on the continent before they were intro- 
duced at Wdton ; and what are called Kidderminster are 
made in the greatest quantities in Scotland or Yorkshire. 

Axminster carpets are made, we believe, solely at Ax- 
minster: they are usually made in one piece, according to 
the dimensions of the room for which they are required. 
The warp or chain is of strong linen, placed perpendicularly 
between two rolls or beams which turn round and enable tho 
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chain to be rolled from offpne beam and on to the other as I 
the weaving of the carpet proceeds. Small tufts or bunches I 
of different coloured worsted or woollen are tied to or fastened 
under the warp ; and when one row of these tufts has been 
completed the shoot of linen is also thrown in and firmly 
rammed down. Another row of tufts is then arranged in 
such a manner as, by a change of the colours, to form a 
further portion of the pattern. To guide the weaver as to 
the position of the colours, a small paper design or drawing 
constantly hangs before him, from which he works. The 
tedious nature of this process, and the quantity of ma- 
terials which it consumes, render this kind of carpet very 
expensive, and the whole quantity manufactured is trifling. 
Real Turkey carpets (so called to distinguish them from 
those Brussels, the patterns of which are made to imitate 
them) are manufactured in a similar manner, and they are 
regulaily imported, though not in very large quantities. 
Finger or town-made and Stormont rugs are also formed 
with tufts put in as they are in Axminster carpets ; but the 
warp or chain is laid horizontally, and a common loom, 
with its usual appurtenances of treadles, gearing, reed, 
lathe or batten, &c. is made to assist in the process.* In 
all these carpets the warp and weft, or, as tbey are called, 
chain and shoot, which are both of linen, are altogether 
concealed from the upper surface, the tufts of worsfed or 
woollen being the only part that is visible. 

Venetian carpet*. — Here the warp or chain, which is of 
worsted, and generally arranged in stripes of different co- 
lours, is alone visible ; the shoot, which is of a dark colour 
and usually black, is concealed between the upper and 
under surface. By using shoot of different sires these car- 
pets are somtimes made to assume the appearance of plaids 
or checks, and by the arrangement of the treadles a twilled 
or dotted appearance is at other time3 given to them. Ve- 
netians are generally used for staircase carpets, but the 
plaid kind are occasionally used for rooms. Although dots, 
wave*, small figures, and plaids, are sometimes introduced, 
the general character of Venetian carpets is a simple stripe 
throughout. They do not come under the head of figured 
weaving, no machinery but that of the common loom being 
required for their manufacture. Woollen, linen, and cotton 
arc all used for the shoot. 

Kidderminster or Scotch carpets, or, as the Americans 
more descriptively term them, in-grain carpets, are wholly 
of worsted or woollen, or, as is most common, the chain is 
of worsted and the shoot of wool. The pattern is formed 
by the intersection of two or more cloths of different colours ; 
but as the^e cloths may be woven in stripes of different 
shades by introducing at intervals shoot of different colours, 
the carpet is usually made to assume a great variety of 
colours. Wherever this is the case, however, either the 
upper or under surface must necessarily have a stripy ap- 
pearance, and the stripes will be seen running across the 
carpet. The process of weaving these is somewhat compli- 
cated, but we will endeavour to give some idea of its nature ; 
and in our description we will confine ourselves to those in 
which there are only two cloths. These in fact form nine- 
teen-twentieths of the whole quantity. A few, called three- 
plies, are made with three cloths, for the North American 
market ; and we have heard of one instance of four-ply, 
but we believe the manufacture, if ever accomplished, has 
been abandoned. - Each cloth is perfect in itself, so that if 
one cloth were carefully cut away the other would remain 
perfect, and be in appearance like' a very coarse baize. The 
process of weaving both cloths is carried on at the same 
time, and in each part of the carpet that cloth is brought 
to the surface which is required to produce that portion of 
the pattern. Now suppose the two colours are blue and 
white, and that the wearer in proceeding with his work is 
ubout to throw in the blue shoot — as in common weaving 
he must raise by his treadles and gearing ono half of the 
blue warp to form the cloth, but he must also raise the 
whole of the white warp in those portion* of the carpet 
where the pattern requires that the upper surface shall be 
white— this has to be done by other machinery, as the quan- 
tity so to be raised varies with every shoot. After throwing 
in the blue shoot he has to prepare for the white one, and 
it is now necessary for him not only to raise, by the treadles. 
Sic. one half of the white warp, but also by the machinery, 

• W# pmtun oar leaden in acquainted with the eonrtnwtiou of a com- 
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the whole of the blue warp, where blue U to form the upper 
surface. He next proceed* to throw the second blue shoot, 
and has to raise the other half of the blue warp (that which 
was raised before being now depressed), and »\*° that part 
of the white warp which this next portion of the pattern 
requires for the upper surface. The second blue shoot hav- 
ing been thrown, he proceeds to the second white, and 
raises the reverse half of the white warp end the whole uf 
the blue warp, where blue is to form the surface, and to oa 
as before. The reader will readily perceive that the hack 
of the carpet will necessarily be uf exactly the same pattern 
as the front, but the colours will be reversed. What is blue 
on the upper surface will be white on the under, and that 
which is white above will be blue below. Till within a few 
years the machinery used to manufacture these carpets was 
of the most clumsy and complicated nature. A great tin- 
provement took place about twenty years since, by the in- 
troduction of barrel looms, which were constructed on prin- 
ciples similar to those of the barrel organ or musical box. 
Each pattern however required a change in the barrel and 
this process was somewhat tedious ana expensive. These 
looms were therefore shortly superseded by the Jacquard 
machine, which has brought about a vast improvement in 
many respects, and enabled the largest and most compli- 
cated patterns to be accomplished with the greatest facility, 
accuracy, and beauty. * 

British or damask Venetian partakes both of the cha- 
racter of Venetian and Kidderminster, though more of the 
former than the latter. The warp, as in Venetian, is the 
only part seen, whereas in Kidderminsters the shoot forms 
by fur the greatest portion of what is visible. The consump- 
tion of British is however small, and perhaps hardly of suffi- 
cient importance to render a particular description neces- 
sary. They require machinery similar to that employe*} in 
weaving Kidderminsters. 

Brussels carpets form by far the most important and in- 
creasing portion of the carpet trade. Brussels are com- 
posed of linen and worsted, the cloth or reticulated part of 
the structure being entirely of linen, which is formed into 
a kind of very coarse sampled cloth, with two threads of 
linen for the shoot (one above, and the other below the 
worsted). This will be best explained by a simple diagram 
of a section of the linen only, the worsted not being shown 
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In this sketch. The dots represent a transverse sec- 
tion of the shoot ; the lines crossing one another are two 
threads of the warp. New the worsted is firmly bound in 
between the upper and under shoot, or a« in this sketch, 
between the two rows of dots, thus : the dotted lines 



represent three ends of the worsted, of which there are 
usually five, each end differing from the others in colour. 
These ends, as tbey are technically termed, are composed 
of one, two, or three threads of worsted, according to the 
quality of the carpet : the average number is two. Taking 
it therefore at two, there will always be ten threads, two 
each of five colours, bound in between every reticulation of 
the linen. This gives substance, firmness, end solidity to 
the mass. Having endeavoured to give some idea of the 
structure and groundwork of the carpet, we must next pro- 
ceed to explain the formation of the pattern. We have seen 
that we have five ends of yarn, each of a different colour, 
at our disposal in every part of the carpet. All we have to 
do is to bring to the surface that one of the five colour* 
which is required to form that portion of the pattern, and to 
form it into a loop projecting above the surface. The sec- 
tion then assumes the appearance of the annexed fketeb. 




This sketch is in fact a section of a hit of Brussels 
carpet when complete. The business of drawing the 
required colours to the surface is performed by a child 
from ten to fifteen years of age, who is called the drawer, 
and is placed by the side of the loom for this purpose. Bach 
worsted end is made to pass through a small brass eye, 
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called a mail, to which is .attached a very fine cord. This 
cord passes over a pulley fixed at tome height above the 
loom* and is brought do* n again by the tide of the loom, 
and fixed to a thick stick or roll near to the ground. Now 
there are generally tto ends of each colour In 11 inches, 
the usual width of the carpet ; and with five colours in each 

Since we hare H0o end*: there must therefore be 130o 
rass eyes or mails, !3oo cords, and 1 300 pulleys to each 
lo >m*. The pulleys are arranged With great accuracy and 
neatness in a frame, technically termed the box, which is 
placed at a considerable height above the mails. The cords 
being so numerous present a confused appearance to the 
spectator, but eveiy one has its proper place, and can, when 
required, be readily traced by the weaver. Now by pulling 
the cords as they hang by the side of the loom, it is ev ident 
we shall raise the brass eyes connected with them, and also 
the wonted end* passing through those eyes ; and all that 
is to be done is to pull such 260 of those cords as will raise 
the colour* required, one end in each place. To accomplish 
this, a strong thread is mode to twine around the cords, 
and separate those which are required to bring the proper 
colours to the surface. This thread is called the lash, and 
one lash is necessary for every set or row of colours that 
his to be drawn to the surface. These lashes are taken in 
regular succession till the pattern is complete. The number 
of fashes must therefore vary with the length of the pattern ; 
and in a pattern a yard long there are usually 320 fashes. 

In describing the process of weaving, we will suppose the 
loom at work, and every thing ready for proceeding. The 
drawer takes hold of the first lash wiih his right hand, and 
gently draws towards him the 260 cords confined by it : 
this separates them from the others, and he then firmly 
grasps them with his left hand, and having loosed the lash, 
he with both hands and the weight of his body draws the 
cords down. The 480 ends required for the first portion of 
the pattern being thus raised above the surface, he with 
his left hand inserts under the raised ends through the 
whole width of the carpet, a light wooden board railed the 
sword. The sword is about five inches in width, and being 
made to stand on it* edge, it retains the raised ends about 
five inches above the surface. The drawer then looses the 
cords, and prepares for the next la»h. When the sWord is 
in, and the required colours thus raised, the weaver using 
both hands carefully raises any of the ends which stick 
down by reason of the roughness of the material or other- 
wise ; and having thus formed a clear opening, he inserts 
the wire under the raised ends throughout the whole width 
of the carpet. The wire is round, and in diameter about 
the twelfth part of an inch. After the wire is inserted the 
sword Is withdrawn, and the weaver by means of his 
treadles and gearing biings above the surface one-half of 
the linen chain, the other half and the whole of the worsted 
being depressed. The shuttle With linen shoot is then 
thrown in. The weaver next raises the reverse half of the 
linen chain, and the whole of the worsted, the half of the 
chain before raised being now depressed, and then throws 
in the second or under snoot. Between throwing the first 
and second shoot, as well as after the second is thrown, the 
weaver gives two or three severe blows with the lay or batten, 
which is very heavy, and he thus forces the materials closely 
together, and give* firmness and solidity to the mass. The 
weaving of this wire is now complete. The drawer then 
draws the next lash in rotation, and he alid the weaver pro- 
ceed as before. When a number of the wire* have been 
thus woven in, they may be drawn out, and the carpet is 
complete. Care must however be taken not to draw out 
the five Or six wires that have been woven last, or the fresh 
made loops are in dancer of being drawn down, and 
the carpet blemished. It is necessary that each end of 
worsted should work independently ot tbe others, and to 
accomplish this every end is wound on a separate bobbin, 
and the bobbin* are arranged in frames at toe back of the 
loom, with a small leaden weight or bullet to each bobbin 
to keep the wonted in a proper degree of tension. This 
adds irreitly t« tbe cumbrous nature of a Brussels loom. 
The linen chains for Brussels and Wilton, as well as the 
chain* for all other descriptions of carpets, are wound on 
beams as In other kinds of weaving. The Jacquard ma- 
chine, before referred to, has been constructed so as to take 
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the place of the drawer, pulleys, cords and lube* ; and there 

is little doubt that this machine will soon be brought into 
general use for that purpose. 

Wilton or pile earpil differs from Brussels only in this ; 
that tbe wire, instead of being round, is flattened, and has a 

groove in the upper surface thus V> and instead of its being 
drawn out, a sharp knife is drawn along the groove, and the 
wire is thus liberated. By this means the loops of worsted 
are all cut through, and the carpet assume* a velvety ap- 
pearance. The shape of the wire renders it possible to 
make Wilton or pile carpet of almost any thickness and 
quality ; but this ts not tbe case with Brussels. The manu- 
facture of Brussels carpets was introduced into Wilton soon 
after its introduction into Kidderminster : the Wilton carpets, 
being originally a better description of goods, were distin- 
guished by the name of cut or Wilton carpets. 

The chief export trade for carpets is to the United States 
of America ; but they are also sent to most parts of the 
continents of Europe and America. There are no data 
from which we can calculate either the probable contrap- 
tion of carp: ts in our own country, or the amount of the 
whole manufacture. Wc therefore make our own state- 
ment with considerable diffidence ; but we are inclined to 
suppose the whole number of looms in Great Britain does 
not exceed 4000 : and the value of carpets made in the 
year, we would estimate nt about a million sterling. By far 
the greatest quantity of Brussels is made in Kidderminster : 
what are called Kidderminster or Scotch are made in the 
largest quantities in different parts of Scotland and the 
north of England. 

CARPl'NUS, the hornbeam, a genus of trees belonging 
to the natural order of Cuputijird, and distinguished ob- 
viously from the beech, the oak, &c. by its cupula being 
prolonged on one side into a leafy lobe, while its other lobes 
are shorter, and, as it were, abortive. Ostrya or the hop 
hornbeam differs in having an Inflated membranous cupula 
surrounding each nut. 

Four species are known : — 

1. C. betulus, or common hornbeam, is an indigenous 
British tree very common in copses, and frequently pollarded 
by the farmer. When allowed to acquire its natural ap- 
pearance it forms a graceful tree from 50 to 60 feet high, 
very often branching to within a short distance oT the 
ground. In general appearance it resembles the beech, 
but it docs not acquire the smooth plump bole of that tree, 
nor are its leaves so shining. Its wood is coarse, and unfit 
for cabinet-makers' work, on account of the large size 
of its medullary processes ; but it is tough, and well suited 
for cogs, handles of tools, and for other purposes in which 
strength is required. It is much consumed on tbe continent 
as fuel. Like the beech, the hornbeam, if stunted, retains 
its withered leaves all the winter, and as it bears clipping 
and close pruning remarkably well, it is much employed for 
hedges where winter shelter is required. The distinctive 
character of the common hornbeam is, leaves oblong, cordate, 
oblique at the base, doubly serrated, smooth, with tbe veins 
of t lie under side, which is very shining, downy at the axils. 
Lobes of the cu pules nearly entire. A cut-leaved variety 
is known in garden*. 

2. C. Americana, or American hornbeam. Leaves ovate, 
oblong, obliquely cordate ut the base, doubly or almost 
simply serrated, smooth, with the veins of the under side 
downy at the axils. I.olies of the cupules somewhat falcate 
and serrated. Connm n from I owcr Canada to the C'aro- 
Unas, and extremely frequent in almost all soils except pine 
barrens and swamps. Il is a smaller tree than the European 
hornbeam, not usually acquiring a greater height than 15 
to 20 feet, although specimens have been found as much 
as 30 feet high. From the small size of this species it is 
little used by the Americans ; its wood appears however to 
have the same properties as that of C. betulus. 

3. C. oriental!*, or Oriental hornbeam. Leaves oblong, 
doubly serrated, cordate, and very little oblique at tbe ba.-c ; 
when young, rather downy : lobes of the cupules coarsely 
and unequally serrated. It is a bushy tree of small stature 
found in the eastern parts of Europe, "and on the mountains 
of Caucasus. It is of no known use, and principally diners 
from the common hornbeam in its downy leafstalks, and >jreen 
much-lacerated cupules. It is the C. duinensis of Scopoli. 

4. C. Viminea is related to the last, but has taper pointed 
leaves with simple or nearly simple serratures, and less 
deeply serrated lobes to the cupules. It is a large hand- 

3 S 2 
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some tree with weeping branches, found on the mountains [ 
of Nepaul. 

5. C. faginea, from the same country, is distinguished 
from the last by its woolly leafstalks and simply setaeeo- 
serrated leaves, which are. but little acuminated. 

CARPOBA'LSAMUM, a kind of volatile aromatic oil, 
said by Bruce to be furnished by the Balsamodcndron Gilead- 
ense. It is produced by the nuts, which have a lleshy kernel 
yielding the balsam by simple expression. It should be 
employed while recent, otherwise it loses its odour and be- 
comes inert. 

CARPOLOGY is a division of botany comprehending 
what relates to the structure of seeds and their seed vessels, 
or what is commonly called fruit. The subject is usually 
treated of incidentally in all elementary botanical works ; j 
and with much care by Mirbel, in his ' Eleinens de Bota- j 
nique;' and Lindley, in .his ' Introduction to Botany.' The j 
only special works upon the subject are Gsartner ' De Fruc- | 
tibus et Seminibus Plantarum, and Richards's 'Analyse 
du Fruit ;' the latter however is in a great measure obsolete, 
in consequence of the author having been unacquainted with 
the true theory of the structure of fruit. 

CARRA'R A, a town and territory of Italy, with the title 
of principality, is, annexed to the neighbouring duchy of 
Massa, both of which belons to the present Duke of Modena, 
whose mother, Beatrice d'Este, was the last offspring of 
both the houses of Este and Cibo, the latter of which held 
the sovereignty of Massa and Carrara from the early part 
of the sixteenth century. [Innocent VIII.] The terri- 
tory of Carrara consists of about thirty square miles, mostly 
mountainous, but well cultivated, and with a population of 
1 1,500 inhabitants. It is bounded on the N. by the territory 
of Fivizzano, which belongs to Tuscany, E. by the duchy of 
Massa, S. and S.W.by the Mediterranean, and W. and N.W. 
by the province of Lunigiana, which partly belongs to the 
Sardinian state, and partly to Modena. It extends in length 
about eight miles from the sea, to the summit of the Monte 
Sagro, N.E. of the town of Carrara. The Monte Sagro is 
5540 feet high, being one of the principal summits of the 
Alpe Apuana, a gvoup of the Ligurian Apennines. [Apen- 
nines.] From the S. side of this mountain several lower 
projections or buttresses extend to the S.W., being sepa- 
rated Jrora each other by narrow valleys, drained by the 
Torano, Bedizzano, Canal Grande, &c, all of which unite 
near the town of Carrara, and form the river called Can-one, 
which flows by Avenza into the sea, about four miles below 
Carrara. These lower ridges furnish the well-known white 
marble of Carrara. There are more than 100 different 
quarries of marble of various qualities, some of which is 
streaked with purple or blue, and is railed Bardiglio. Some 
of these quarries, such as those of Fantiscritti and Canal 
Grande, were worked in the time of the Romans. The 
name of Fantiscritti comes from three figures of Jupiter, 
Bacchus, and Hercules, which are cut on the vertical side 
of a marble rock, and near which" are inscribed the names 
of several artists and travellers who visited this spot. An 
inscription was found in 1810, in the quarries of Colon- 
nata, of the time of Tiberius, with the names \i{ the con- 
suls from the year 1 6 to 24 of our sera, and those of the 
decurions of the place, and of one Hilarius, Magister Vil- 
licorum, or superintendent of the workmen. In the time 
of Augustus, the marbles of Luna, for so they were 
called from the town of Luna, the ruins of which are seen 
about six miles S.W. of Carrara, were employed in the 
buildings of Rome (Strabo. p. 22 ; Casaub.) ; but the finer 
sort, for statues, was discovered about the time of Pliny, 
when it was substituted by the sculptors at Rome for the 
marbles of Paros and Pentelicus. After the fall of the em- 
pire, the quarries lay neglected till the twelfth century, 
when, the republic of Pisa having taken possession of this 
district, the works were resumed, and furnished the marble for 
the school of Niccolo Pisani and his disciples. Since that time 
new quarries have been opened in succession. Those of Cres- 
tola, Cima, Cavetta, and Polvaccio supply the finest marble 
fjr statues ; those of Ravaccione and Canalbianco furnish 
large blocks of coarser grain. The various streams turn a 
number of mills for sawing the marble. The material appears 
to be inexhaustible; 1200 workmen are constantly em- 
ployed ; the annual revenue is calculated at 750,000 francs, 
and the value of the exportations of the rough material 
is half a million. (Serristori, Neigebaur.) The blocks 
are carried down in carts, drawn by oxen, to tho Spiaggia 
or beach of Avenxa, where the storehouses are, and whence 



the marble is shipped on board the vessels that anchor in 
the roads. In the town of Carrara are shops for the sale of 
common objects and ornaments of marble, which are worked 
by native artists. There is in the same town an academy 
of drawing and sculpture, which was founded by Maria 
Teresa, Duchess of Massa, the heiress of the Cibo family, 
who married in 1 741 Rinaldo d Este, Duke of Modena. 
The academy was transferred in 1815 to the ducal palace ; 
it has a president and several professors, and a good collec- 
tion of models. Many foreign artists repair to Carrara for 
the sake of purchasing the blocks which they require for 
their works, and which arc rough-hewn on the spot. 

The name of Carrara is supposed to come from ' Carra- 
riso,' which, in the Latin of the lower ages, meant quarries, 
and from which also the French ' Carrieres' is derived. The 
town contains 5000 inhabitants, has a fine collegiate church, 
begun in the thirteenth century and finished in the fifteenth, 
also the church of La Madonna dclle Grazie, rich in marbles, 
and that of S. Giacomo, annexed to the hospital, which 
has some good paintings. The principal square is called 
Alberica, from the name of the first prince of the house of 
Cibo, whose title was sanctioned by a diploma of tbe Em- 
peror Maximilian II., August, 1568. A colossal statue of 
the last Duchess Beatrice, with a fountain, adorns the 
square. There are communal schools for elementary edu- 
cation, and a judge of prima istanza for both civil and cri- 
minal cases. The Court of Appeal is at Massa, where the 
governor of the whole province also resides. Avenza, tbe 
second town of the principality of Carrara, has 1900 inha- 
bitants ; it lies in a plain, about one mile from the sea, tbe 
lower hills around being all planted with vine and olive 
trees. The high road from Genoa and Sarzana to Lucca 
and Pisa passes through Avenza. There are besides ten • 
other villages with from 200 to 900 inhabitants each. The 
principal agricultural produce is oil and wine; the corn 
raised on the territory is not suflicient for one-half of the 
consumption ; the N. mountains are covered with chestnut 
and beech trees, and pastures. ( Repetti, Dizionario Gco- 
grafico delta Toscana.) Near the village of Torano is a 
celebrated cavern, called del Tanone, rich in stalactites, 
which is described by Spallanzani. Carrara has produced 
several good artists; among others, Danese Cataneo, a 
sculptor and poet ; the two Tacca, father and son, both 
sculptors, who flourished in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Pellegrino Rossi, a distinguished living jurist, 
now professor at Paris, and author of the ' Traite du Droit 
Penal,' and other works, is a native of Carrara. 

CARRICK. [Ayrshire.] 

CARRKK-ON-SUIR, partly in tbe barony of Iffa and 
Offa E. in tbe county of Tipperary, and partly in the barony 
of Upperthird in the county of Waterford, in Ireland, is a 
considerable town on the river Suir, which is here navigable 
from Waterford, and is about 85 English miles direct distance 
S.S.W. from Dublin. This town is known in the records as 
Carrick-Mac-Griffin, and was a place of considerable note 
soon after the conquest. Here are the remains of a fine 
castle built by Sir Edmund Butler in 1309 on the site of an 
old priory of the knights of St dohn of Jerusalem. The 
same Sir Edmund, who was created carl of Carrick in 1315, 
built the bridge, which is still standing. In the hall of this 
castle the news of the rebellion of 1641 was first brought to 
the great duke of Ormonde, who resided here. Carrick-on- 
Suir was formerly celebrated for its flourishing manufac- 
tures of woollens, principally ratteens and broad cloths, 
which in 1777 employed about 400 hands. At present the 
place is only remarkable for the fine scenery of its environs, 
which a late intelligent traveller considers superior to the 
vale of Clwyd. and for the wretchedness of its pauper popu- 
lation. All traces of manufacturing prosperity are gone, 
and the place tain scarcely be said to have any trade. It 
has been proposed to improve the navigation to Waterford, 
as barges only can plv at present on the Suir, but nothing 
has yet been effected to turn the advantages of this fine 
river to due account. Population in the county of Tippe- 
rary, 6922 ; in the county of Waterford, 2704 ; total, 9626. 
In 1 824 there were four Protestant and 1 3 Roman Catho- 
lic schools, educating G49 males and 484 females. The 
Roman Catholic free-school cost 1640/. 

(There is no published history of the county of Tippe- 
rary, and the records for Minister have never been printed ; 
information on this town is therefore scanty. See Young'a 
Tour in Ireland; high's" s Ireland in 1834 ; Parliamentary 
Reports and Papers.) 
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CARRICKFERGUS, the assize-town for the county of 
Antrim, constituting with its liberties the county of the 
town of Carrickfergus in Ireland, situated on the W. shore 
or Antrim side of Belfast Loch, nine miles N.N.E. of Bel- 
fast, and 96 English miles direct distance N. by E. of Dublin. 
The county of the town, as laid down in the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland, contains 16,699 statute acres and a po- 
pulation of 8698 persons. The county of the town und 
parish of Carrickfergus arc co-extensive, with the exception 
of the plots of ground on which the castle, court-house, and 
gaol stand, which belong to the county of Antrim. 

Carrickfergus Castle is supposed to have been founded 
by De Courcey about the end of the tweltth century, and 
is a place of considerable importance in the history of Ire- 
land. From the middle of the fourteenth to the end»of 
the sixteenth century it was the only stronghold north of 
Dundalk which remained uniformly in the hands of an 
English garrison, and to the loyalty of the townsmen of 
Carrickfergus is chiefly to be attributed the recovery of the 
Northern Pale in the reign of Elizabeth. The castle was 
besieged and taken by Edward Bruce in 1315; it is said 
that the garrison, before surrendering, were driven to de- 
vour thirty Scots whom they had made prisoners. In 1333 
the Irish overran all the south part of the county of Antrim 
[Belfast], and the garrison of the castle, with the inha- 
bitants of the town that had arisen under shelter of its 
walls, were left alone in the midst of enemies. In 1386 the 
town was burned by the island Scots, and suffered again in 
1400. In 1503 Gerald Earl of Kildarc, lord-deputy, afforded 
some relief to the struggling colonists by garrisoning the 
castle. In 1555 the Scots, under Mac Donnell, Lord of 
Can tyre, laid close siege to* the castle till July, 1556, when 
Sir Henry Sidney relieved the garrison with great slaugh- 
ter of the besiegers. In 1 5 73 the town was burned by Brian 
Mac Phelimy O'Neill, chief of Claneboy, who was hanged 
here along with Mac Quillan, chief of the Houte. in 1575; 
the same year Sorley Buy Mac Donnell (a son of Mac Don- 
nell of Cantyre, who had seized upon Mac Quillan's country 
a short time before) attacked the town and was repulsed 
with great loss. At this time the condition of the place is 
thus described by Sir Henry Sidney: — 'The town of Car- 
rickfergus I found much decayed and impoverished; no 
ploughs going at all, where before wore many ; and of great 
store of kyue and cattle belonging to the town, now few or 
none left; church and houses, saving castles, burned; the 
inhabitants fled ; not above Ave householders of any coun- 
tenance left remaining; so that their miserable state and 
servile fear was to be pitied ; yet they are so comforted to 
hear of her Majesty's gracious disposition to wall their town 
(whereby they assure themselves of safety and quiet dwell- 
ing hereafter) that hope hath and doth procure and draw 
divers to resort and build here.' 

The town had already begun to be walled with an earthen 
rampart in 1574, and in 1575 the corporation agreed with 
Sir Henry to build a stone wall seven feet thick and sixteen 
feet high round a part of the town at 5*. per foot, 6rf. per 
foot being allowed the inhabitants for the ground. The 
work however was not completed till 1608, when alter va- 
rious delays the walls were finished with a wet ditch and 
seven bastions. Meanwhile the Mac Donnells had again 
assailed the town, and Sir John Chichester, the governor, 
sallying out 4th November, 1597, to repel the attack of 
James Mac Sorley, fell into an ambuscade and was put to 
death by the enemy. The plantation of Ulster and the 
settlement of Sir Archer Chichester's colony in the S. of 
Antrim, and of Sir Hugh Montgomery's on the opposite 
coast of Down, now relieved the inhabitants of Carrick- 
fergus from the more immediate dangers of a hostile neigh- 
bourhood, but in the wars consequent on the rebellion of 
16 11 they had again their full share of the troubles of the 
times. The castle was first occupied by Munroe (15th 
April, 1642) on behalf of the Scottish Presbyterians ; next 
(1646) by Monk for the parliament; next (1649) liy Mont- 
gomery Lord Ardes, for the king; next (16.S8) by Lord 
Iveagh, for James II. ; and finally, after being obstinately 
defended by Colonels Mac Carthy More and Cormac 
O'Neill, and two regiments of Irish Catholics, it surren- 
dered, August 29, 1689, to Duke Schomberg, commanding 
the army of William III. On Saturday, June 14th, 1690, 
King William landed here in person, and immediately pro- 
ceeded S. on that important campaign which decided the 
future prospects of both countries at the Boyne. On the 
21st February, 1760, Commodore Thourot arrived in the 



bay with one 44-gun frigate and two sloops of war, ifnd 
having disembarked about 800 men, attacked the town, 
which, together with the castle, he carried after a smart 
action the same day. Five days after, the French forces 
re-embarked, after forcing a supply of victuals and ammu- 
nition from Belfast, and were captured on the 28th off the 
Isle of Man, after & severe action with Commodore Eliot, 
in which Thourot was killed and 300 of his men killed and 
wounded. The lost scene of violence connected with the 
history of this veteran fort was the capture of the Drake, 
a British sloop of war, in the roads opposite the town, by 
Paul Jones, in the Ranger, an American vessel, on the 
24th of April, 1778. 

Qf the antiquities of Carrickfergus the castle is the most 
interesting. It stands on a rocky peninsula jutting into the 
sea on the south eastern side of the town. This rock, from 
which the town takes its name (meaning the rock of Fergus, 
an Irish king of that name, drowned there in pagan times), 
rises gradually to an elevation of about 30 feet towards the 
sea, and is entirely occupied by the works of the fortress, 
consisting of a double ballium or upper and lower yard, with 
batteries mounting about 25 pieces of cannon and two 
antient half moons protecting the entrance on the land side. 
In the upper yard stands the keep, a square tower 90 feet 
high, formerly entered by an arched doorway in the second 
story. It has been latterly used as an armoury. The 
court house and gaol occupy the site of a Franciscan mo- 
nastery, "founded here in 1232 by the famous De Lacey, 
who was buried within these precincts in 1264. On the 
dissolution of monasteries, the frtary, after serving for various 
civil purposes, came into the possession of Sir Archer Chi- 
chester, who built (1610) on the east side of the ruins a 
splendid house named Joymount after the lord deputy 
Mountjoy. Joymount afterwards fell to decay, and the plot 
of ground has ultimately been occupied as above stated. 
Half a mile W. of the town is the site of the priory of 
Woodburne or Goodburne, on the banks of the Woodburne 
river, which has here some pretty falls. The sites of two 
hospitals are also pointed out as well as of se-eral of the 
small castles of the early inhabitants. Numerous maps 
and plans of Carrickfergus as it stood in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James arc extant, in which these castles appear 
surrounded by the straw and mud huts of the poorer 
classes, and each protected by its separate fortifications. 
Part of the town wall and one of the gates are still 
standing. 

The appearance of the town is respectable, the houses 
being generally of stone and slated. There are several 
good streets, of which the chief or high street is terminated 
by the county gaol and court-house, founded 1799, and 
built »t an expense of 21,785/. 6«. Ad. The gaol is calcu- 
lated for 240 prisoners. The market-house at the opposite 
end, where Jjie main street diverges, one branch leading to 
the quays and castle, and another to the road to Belfast, is 
a respectable building, built ) 755. The parish church of 
Saint Nicholas is situated on a rising ground on the southern 
side of the town : its date unknow n, but it is of great anti- 
quity, and is a building of considerable size and dignity. 
The chancel window, presented to the parish by Mr. Bur- 
leigh in 1800, is of stained glass, and represents St. John 
baptizing Christ in the river Jordan. The church is cru- 
ciform ; the old steeple at the west end of the building was 
taken down in 1 778, and the present handsome spire erected 
in its place by subscription. A small pier projects from the 
southern extremity of the rock on which the castle is built, 
and encloses a dock where vessels of 100 tons can lie at the 
quay. The custom-house is adjoining : the customs, arising 
chielly from a duty on coals, do not pay more than half of 
the expenses of their collection. The town is not lighted, 
and water is procured by pumps. There is no poor house 
or hospital ; but a mendicity institution lately organised 
is understood to be succeeding well. 

The governing charter of Carrickfergus bears date 1 1th 
James I., ad. 1612. The corporation consists of a mayor, 
alderman, aud burgesses, with recorder, two coroners, and 
town-clerk. The mayor is by his office admiral of the coast 
from Fairhead in Antrim to Bangor in Down, and formerly 
a third part of all customs within the same limits belonged 
to the corporation ; this monopoly was purchased by the earl 
of Strafford for 3000/. in the year 1637, and materially 
affected the future trade of the place. This county is dis 
tinct from the county of Antrim, and had till lately its own 
gaol and court-house ; but these being now gone to decay 
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the assixes for the county of the town are hold in the 
county court house. The mayor and recorder sii at trie 
quarter-sessions with the county magistrate*. Carrick- 
fergus formerly returned two members to the Irish parlia- 
ment, and now returns ono member to the imperial parlia- 
ment; the constituency is 732. A committee of the Mouse 
of Commons, July, 1833, reported that the preceding elec- 
tion for the borough of Carrickfergus had been marked by- 
gross bribery and corruption among the freemen who at 
present constitute the majority of the electors. 

The cotton trade Was at one time carried on with rigour 
l.ete, but it has latterly declined. A pretty brisk trade is 
now carried on in tanning, brewing, and distilling; but 
Carrickfergus is far from being a commercial place. A 
plaice and oyster fishery in the bay gives employment to a 
considerable number of the inhabitants. In 1823 there 
were 300 persons employed in various ways by this fishery. 
The oysters taken here are peculiarly large; the average 
weight is about 1 lb. 4 oz., and the measure about five inches 
in length and four in breadth : some have been taken that 
weighed 2 lbs. : their price has varied at different times from 
As to 18*. per hundred. 

In 1813 the inhabitants in the county of the town were in 
number 6225; in 1821 they were 8030; and in 1831 they 
were 8706. In 18 14 their religious distinctions were, mem- 
bers of the Established Church, 1387; Roman Catholics, 
974 ; Presbyterians, 6146; and Protestant dissenters of 
other denominations, 353 ; being for their numbers the most 
Protestant town community in Ireland. In 1821 there 
were in the county of the town 25 schools, educating 427 
males and 343 females; and in 1834 there were 9 schools, 
educating 415 males and 204 females. In 1813 the schools 
were in number 19, four of which were kept by Roman 
Catholics. 

(MSkimmin's History and Antiquities of Carrickfergus, 
8vo. Belfast, 1823 ; Publications of the Record Commission 
for Ireland; Parliamentary Reports and Pupers. ) 

CARRIER, one who for hire undertakes the conveyance 
of goods or persons for any one who employs him. In a 
legal sense it extends not only to those who convey goods 
by land, but also to the owners and masters of ships, mail- 
contractors, and even to wharfingers who undertake to 
convey goods for hire from their wharfs to the vessel 
in their own lighters, but not to mere hackney coachmen. 
As the law has on the one hand thrown great liabilities 
ou those who undertake the business of a common carrier, 
so it has on the other hand made many provisions for 
their benefit, in order to protect them from fraud and im- 
position. 

I. The liability and duties of proprietors of stage coaches 
carrying passengers. — These, as well as the hackney coaches 
of towns other than the metropolis, are regulated by the 
statute 2 & 3 Will. IV. c, 120. In order that the public 
may be enabled to look for redress to responsible parties 
that act provides (sec. 2) that all stage coaches shall be 
licensed, and a numbered plate fixed on each. The licence 
specifies the name and place of abode of each proprietor, 
the names of the extreme places between which the coach 
is authorized to ply, the days of its journeys, and also the 
number of passengers it is authorized to carry ; and any 
person may procure a copy of this licence at the office, 
where it is granted by paying one shilling. A notice of the 
route, names of proprietors, and the licensed number of 
passengers, must be fixed on a conspicuous part of the 
coach, and a penalty of Hi. is imposed upon every pro- 
prietor, and also upon the driver, in case more passengers 
are carried than are specified in the licence. The act (sec. 
37) also prohibits any outside passengers whatever, or any 
lugsiage from being carried on the roof of any coach, which 
is of a greater height from the ground than 8 feet 4 inches ; 
or the bearing (that is, the breadth) of which, on the ground, 
is less than 4 feet 6 inches from the centre of the track of 
the right or off wheel to the centre of the track of the left 
or near wheel. Tho following are the limitations provided 
by the aot for the number of passengers : — 

Four-wheeled coach, drawn by four horses, and not more 
than 8 feet 9 inches in height, and bearing on the ground 
(measured as before) not less than 4 feet 6 inches — 10 pas- 
sengers outside, exclusive of the driver and guard. 

When drawn by two or three horses only, and licensed 
io carry not lest than 4 inside passengers — 6 outside. 

When licensed to carry not test than 6 inside passengers 
—7 outside. 



Not mora than one outside passenger ft to *it en Dm 

box with the driver ; nor more than three, in front ; an4 
the same number on the back of the roof; and the re- 
mainder are to be placed on some safe and convenient 
place in the hind part of the carriage. An additional pas- 
senger is allowed (sec. 40) on each of the seats on the 
roofT provided they are respectively 5 feet long, and the ex* 
treme height of the luggage be not more than 9 feet 9 inches 
from the ground ; and two additional outside passengers are 
also allowed on the boot, if its height be not more than 6 
feet from the ground. In case of neglect of any of these 
provisions, a penalty is imposed on the driver of 5/. The 
part allotted to the luggage must be distinctly separated 
from the other part of the coach, by a railing or otherwise ; 
and the height of the luggage from the ground must not 
exceed 10 feet 9 inches-- m coaches drawn by four or more 
horses ; nor i 0 feet 3 inches in coaches drawn by two or three 
horses. In case any person sits or is carried upon the space 
allotted to the luggage, both he and the. driver ate liable to 
a penalty of !>l. 

Any passenger travelling by a coach, and also justices, 
road-surveyors, toll collectors, and constables, may require 
the driver or proprietor to allow the luggage to be mea- 
sured, and the number of passengers to be counted; and 
any passenger may demand of the driver to stop at a toll- 
gate, and may require the toll-gate keeper to measure the 
luggage and count the passengers, and to sign a memoran- 
dum in writing of the result, which is to be delivered to the 
passenger, &c. and penalties of &L are imposed both on the 
driver and toll-gate keeper for refusal (sec. 46). A pe- 
nalty of 5/. is also imposed on any driver quitting the 
box before a proper person shall stand at the head of 
the horses ; or permitting any other person to drive ; or 
quitting the box without reasonable occasion ; or conceal- 
ing or misplacing the plates ; or discharging fire-arms un- 
necessarily ; or negleeting to take care of the luggago ; or 
aj king more than the proper fare; or assaulting or using 
abusive language to any passenger, or person accompany- 
ing or attending upon any passenger, in coming or going 
to the coach (sec. 47) ; or endangering passengers or pro- 
perty by intoxication or negligence, or by wanton and Cu- 
rious driving or other misconduct. And the owners or pro- 
prietors are liable to the penalties where the guard or driver 
is not known or cannot be found. 

Besides the regulations of the above statute, a coach-pro- 
prietor is bound by law to take care that his coaoh, harness, 
and horses are roadworthy, that is, sufficiently secure to 
perforin the journeys he undertakes ; and he will be liable 
to make compensation to any person injured in conse- 
quence of any insufficiency in this respect. A breaking 
down of the roach, and an accident happening to a pas- 
senger, are sufficient to entitle him prima fade to claim 
compensation against the proprietors, and the burden of 
proof is then thrown upon them to show that the injury 
was the result of an inevitable accident, and that the 
goodness of their vehicle and the skill or care of their 
driver were unimpeachable, in which case they would not 
be liable. 

Proprietors aro not liable for the result of an inevitable 
accident, such as the horses being frightened by thunder 
and lightning ; but if the accident be not inevitable, it is 
no excuse for the driver to allege that he kept on the right 
side of the road if he could have avoided the danger by 
crossing to the other side ; nor is it, on the other hand, proof 
of the negligence of the driver that the accident happened 
whilst he was on the wrong side of the road, provided no 
other vehicle was passing at the time. 

II, The liability of carriers at retpectt the conveyance of 
goods. — Carriers of goods are subjected to a greater degree of 
responsibility than mere bailees for hire — [BaiimbntJ— and 
that responsibility is much more extensive than it is in the 
case of injuries to passengers. By the antient custom of 
the realm (which is part of the common law of this country) 
a common carrier of goods for hire is not only bound to take 
goods tendered to him, if he have room in his conveyance, 
and he is informed of their quality and value, but he is in 
the same situation as one who absolutely insures their safety, 
even against inevitable accident ; he is therefore liable for 
their loss, though he be robbed of tbem by a force which he 
could not resist, on the principle that he might otherwise 
contrive purposely to be robbed of, or to lose the goods, and 
himself to share the spoil. There are however three etvap- 
tions to this extensive liability , 1st, loss arising from the 
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aggression of tfat king'* public eiuimiM ; 3d, lots arising 

from the act of God, such as storm, lightning, or tempest ; 
loss arising from the owner's own fault, as by imperfect 
interior packing, which the carrier eould not perceive or re- 
medy. 

As property of large value may be compressed into a 
•mall space and transmitted by carriers, they have in modern 
times endeavoured, by means of notices, to lessen the exten- 
sive charge that the common law east upon them. The no- 
tice they were in the habit of giving usually stated in sub- 
stance that the carrier would not be responsible for goods 
above a certain value (generally 67.), unless entered and 
paid for accordingly. After repeated discussions on the 
effect of these notices in courts of justice, the carriers suc- 
ceeded in establishing, that they would not be liable in the 
above circumstances, if they eould prove explicitly, in each 
instance, full knowledge on the part of the person sending 
the goods, or his agent, of this specific qualification of their 
general liability. But proof of this fact was in all cases most 
difficult to adduce, ana to obviate this hardship the statute 
1 1 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV., c. 68, was passed, by which it is 
enacted that no common carrier by land shall be liable for 
the loss of, or injury to, certain articles, particularly enume- 
rated in the act, contained in any package which shall have 
been delivered, either to be carried for hire, or to accompany 
a passenger, when the value of such article shall exceed the 
sum of 10/., unless, at the time of the delivery of the pack- 
age to the carrier, the value and nature of such article shall 
have been explicitly declared. In such case the carrier 
may demand an increased rate of charge, a table of which 
increased rates must be affixed in legible characters in 
some public and conspicuous part of the receiving office ; 
and all persons sending goods are bound by a notice thus 
affixed, without further proof of the same having come to 
their knowledge. 

The Carrier's Act applies only to carriers by land, and 
the liability of carriers by sea is the common law liability 
before explained, slightly modified by two statutes ; the first 
of which (7 Geo. II., c. IS) being found inadequate, 
the 26 Geo. III., c. 86, was passed, by which the liability 
of owners of vessels for any loss by reason of auy robbery 
or embezzlement, whether by the crew or by strangers, 
without the privity of the owners, is limited to the value 
of the vessel and freight. - They are also exempted from 
loss by fire, and from being liable for the loss of gold, 
silver, diamonds, watches jewels, or precious stones, by 
reason of their being secreted or embezzled, unless the 
owner of the goods insert in his bill of lading, or declare in 
writing to the master or owner of the vessel, the nature, 
quality, and value of such articles respectively. 

Subject to these exceptions, and also to any special con- 
tract that may have been made by a bill of lading or other- 
wise, a sea-carrier will be liable for all losses, except those 
occasioned by the act of God, the king's enemies, or the 
default of 'the party sending the goods, and he will be 
liable to losses occasioned by the first, if, by unneces- 
sarily deviating from his direct course, he encounter the 
danger. 

Lien of Carrier*. — Upon the general principle that per- 
sons who, at the request of their owners, bestow money or 
labour on goods can detain them until those charges are 
paid, a carrier can refuse to deliver up goods, which have 
come into bis possession at a carrier, until his reasonable 
charges for the carriage are paid. This in law is called a 
particular lien, in contradiction to a general lien, which is 
a right of retaining good* for the balance of a general 
account; the latter privilege is possessed by wharfingers 
and attorneys, but not by carriers. 

(Sir W. Jones on Bailment/, Selwyn's Niti Priue, 
title Carrier; and Chitty on Contract* not under seal, title 
Carrier.) 

CARRON. a village in the county of Stirling and parish 
of Larbort, where extensive iron- works were erected in If 67, 
by a company chartered for that purpose. Carron is situated 
on the river LarberW which flows into the Frith of Forth, 
and is navigable. The village has also the advantage of 
being not far from the Clyde Canal, which, passing from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow, communicates with the sea both 
on the eastern and western coasts. Coal and iron ore abound 
in the vicinity of the works. In the ' Statistical Aecount 
of Scotland,' published in 1792, some details are given 
respecting the Carron works at that time. There were 
then about 1000 workmen employed, 320 of whom belonged 



to a benefit society formed under the auspices of the corn* 
pany. The number of earts for conveying coal and iron 
ore was ISO; the daily consumption of coal amounted to 
136 tons: there were five blast-furnaces; sixteen air-fur- 
naces; three cupola-furnaces; four mills for boring ord- 
nance; forges for making bar and sheet iron, anchors, 
anvils, and a variety of articles ; and a mill for grinding 
clay for fire-bricks. There was one steam-engine which 
consumed 16 tons of coal in twenty-four hours, and is 
described as raising i\ tons of water at a single stroke, and 
on an average performing seven strokes in a minute. In 
1755, the population of the parish was 1864; in 1790, it 
amounted to 4000; in 1821, to 3491 ; in 1831, to 4248. 
For a great number .of years the business at the Carron 
works exceeded that of any similiar establishment in Scot- 
land ; but others have latterly rivalled, and even surpassed 
these works in the quantity of iron manufactured. In 
1834-5, 8000 tons of iron were made at the Carron works 
in five furnaces. During the same period the Clyde works 
and the Colder works, which each possess four furnaces, 
produced 24,000 tons of iron. At one of these places an 
additional furnace has since been erected. The early adop- 
tion of Neilson's patent hot-blast has given this superiority 
to the works above-mentioned. At the works of Gartshcrrie, 
where it is in use, 9000 tons of iron were made in one year 
in three furnaces. The sum of 1*. per ton is paid by way of 
licence on each ton of iron made in the furnaces fitted up 
on Mr. Neilson's principle. In June, 1 835, the Carron Com- 
pany had only one furnace out of five in which this improve- 
ment was in operation. In the ' New Statistical Account of 
Scotland,' it is stated that before the introduction of Mr. 
Neilson's plan, 8 tons of coal and 15 cwts. of limestone 
were employed in the manufacture of each ton of iron ; and 
that since 1833, when the hot blast first came into practice, 
each ton of iron is made with only 3 tons of coal and 8 cwts. 
of limestone. A saving of more than three-sevenths is 
effected in fuel in every ton of pig-iron made ; coal instead 
of coke may be used ; and with this great saving the iron 
is of better quality than when the manufacture cost so 
much more. The price of the best coal for making iron 
is 4*. per ton in Scotland. 

CARRON ADES are short iron guns differing from other 
guns, and from howitzers, only in their dimensions and in 
the manner of attaching them to their carriages ; which is 
by a joint and bolt underneath the piece, instead of trun- 
nions. They derive their name from the village of Carron, 
in Stirlingshire, where they were first made. 

When fired at point blank, their range is about 150 yards ; 
and, at an elevation of 3 degrees, it varies from 660 to 750 
yards : this is much inferior to the range of a long gun, but 
as they throw shells and heavy shot with great effect within 
the above limits, they are extremely serviceable on land for 
breaching ramparts of earth, or for enfilading the faces of 
works ; and at sea, in engagements at close quarters. A 
small extension of the chase surrounds the muzzle, in order 
to protect the sides and rigging of the ship from the effects 
of the explosion. 

For the dimensions and weights of carronades, see Spear- 
man's ' British Gunner.' 

CARROT (in horticulture), the fleshy root of the Daucut 
carota. This kind of esculent is too well known to require 
any description. For garden purposes there are three prin- 
cipal varieties ; namely, the early hom carrot, a small kind 
used for the earliest crops ; the long orange, or Altringham 
carrot, a very large kind, for ordinary summer and winter 
use ; and the purple carrot, a French sort, remarkable for 
its deep purple colour and unusual sweetness. The latter 
is not so much known as it deserves to be ; the two others 
are in common use. Several others, among which is a white 
kind, are mentioned in seedsmen's lists, but they are of 
little importance. • 

Nothing can be easier of cultivation than the carrot, pro- 
vided the soil is light and free from stones ; in stiff or rocky 
soils it is not worth the expense of growing. The seeds are 
sown at intervals, from the end of February till the begin- 
ning of August; they are lightly raked into the soil, having 
been previously pressed down with the feet. Some persons 
mix them with damp sand previously to sowing, in order 
to separate them from each other, and to render them less 
liable to be blown about by the wind in consequence of their 
lightness. When they have come up they require no fur- 
ther care than to be hoed to the distance of about six inches 
apart, and to be kept free from weeds. 
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The wild carrot is common on sandy land in England, 
but its roots are tough and dry, and unfit for food. 
CARROT (in agriculture). The large orange carrots, 

which are the most common for winter provision, are chiefly 
raised in the fields ; and when they can be conveyed to large 
towns for sale, they are a very profitable crop on light and 
deep soils. The principal use of carrots is as food for cattle. 
The orange carrot and its varieties are the most common in 
England, but the large white and yellow carrots are more 
esteemed* on the continent ; they are supposed to contain 
more saccharine matter, and to produce a greater bulk of 
nutriment on the same ground. The white carrot also will 
grow on heavier soils than the orange, and may be sown in 
spring amongst barley, in the same manner as clover usually 
is ; with this difference, that the roots are taken up before 
winter, and the land may be sown with winter corn the 
same year. This is commonly practised in Belgium. The 
barley amongst which the white carrots are sown is ehielly 
winter barley, which is reaped early. As soon as the barley 
is cut, the land is well harrowed to pull up the stubble, the 
weeds are carefully taken out, and liquid manure is poured 
abundantly over the surface. The carrots, which were 
scarcely visible, and of which the tops were cut off in reaping 
the barley now shoot rapidly, and where they grow too 
thick are thinned out by hoeing. By the end of autumn 
a good crop of carrots is obtained : and if ihey are carefully 
forked up, the ground may be sown with rye without any 
other preparation. 

When carrots are cultivated in a regular rotation as a 
principal crop, they are sown in March on land which has 
been ploughed to a considerable depth before winter, and 
has had the benefit of the winter's frost It is not usual to 
manure the land, but it is best to sow carrots on land which 
has been abundantly manured for the preceding crop. If it 
be thought necessary to improve the land by manure, it must 
be done with well-rotten dung, which should be ploughed 
in very deep. Without this precaution the carrots will be 
apt to fork, as it is called; the root being divided will not 
swell regularly, and instead of being of a fleshy consistence 
will become fibrous and hard. The best mode of cultivation 
is to have the land in a moderately rich state and tho- 
roughly pulverized ; to sow the seed in drills, at the dis- 
tance of a foot or more from row to row : to cover it slightly, 
and as the plants appear, to water them with diluted urine 
or the drainings of dunghills ; to destroy all weeds carefully 
by the hand and the hoe, and to thin the plants in the rows 
to the distance of 6 or 6 inches or more, according to the 
richness and depth of the soil. Although the carrot, when 
it grows most vigorously, does not throw out any consider- 
able fibres from the upper part of the root, and appears to 
draw its chief nourishment from its lower end, yet it is a 
great advantage to keep the ground stirred and light be- 
tween the rows ; for exceedingly minute horizontal fibres 
shoot out to a considerable distance from the sides of the 
root, and tend much to increase its size. The seed of the 
carrot has numerous hooked hairs which spring from the 
husk, and make the seeds adhere together ; on this account 
carrot seed is usually mixed with earth or sand, and well 
rubbed in the hand before it is sown. Two pounds of seed 
are sufficient for an acre if the seed is drilled ; it requires 
double the quantity if sown broad-cast. In this last way 
very heavy crops are sometimes obtained, but the expense 
of weeding the carrots by hand is so great that the drilled 
crops, besides being more certain, are more profitable. Seed 
which is two or three years old will vegetate, and it is more 
essential that it should be ripe and heavy than new. Too 
much care cannot be taken in selecting good seed. The 
finest and largest carrots should alone be chosen to plant out 
in spring to produce seed. They will throw out vigorous stems 
bearing numerous umbels, which, as the florets fade and the 
seeds ripen, contract into the form of a bird's nest. Those 
who are curious in the choice of the seed take only such 
seeds as grow on the outer border of the umbel. The tops 
of the carrots are frequently cut off before they arrive at 
the full size, as food for cattle and sheep, who are very fond 
of it ; but this is not a judicious plan ; as the loss in the 
growth of the roots from being deprived of the leaves is 
much greater than the value of the tops as food, especially 
if they are cut off repeatedly, which is sometimes done 
when fodder is scarce. When the plants begin to wither, 
and the outer Waves to droop to the ground, the tops 
may be safely mown, and the roots left in the ground. 
They have then acquire I their full growth, and will remain 



sound in the earth till there is danger from the winter's 

frost. 

The best method of taking up the carrots to store them 
for winter use is by means of three-pronged forks, such as 
arc used in digging asparagus beds. They should be rather 
blunt at the point and sides of the prongs, and be stuck into 
the ground vertically by the side of the rows ; by pressing 
down the handle the carrots come up without injury. Tin 
plough is sometimes used after the coulter has been re- 
moved ; but with all the care of the ploughman, the plough 
and the horses will cut and bruise many of the finest carrots. 
Carrots may be kept all winter in dry cellars, if they aie 
protected against the frost. The more common way is to 
store them with straw in long trenches, like beet. [Beet.] 
The produce of carrots on good light land is nearly double 
that of potatoes, and they do not impoverish the land so 
much. From twenty to forty pounds of carrots, with a small 
quantity of oats, is a sufficient allowance for a hard-working 
horse for twenty-four hours. Where hay is scarce, it is a 
most economical substitute ; and where the value of urine 
is known, carrots are much prized, as they greatly tend to 
its increase. 

In Brittany they have an ingenious method of getting 
several acres of land trenched by the plough and the spade 
at the same time, for the growth of parsnips jind carrots. 
The different farmers join to bring as many labourers toge- 
ther as will dig out a furrow as rapidly as the plough can 
draw it : they divide the whole length of the field equally 
among them. As soon as the plough has made a furrow, 
the men trench the bottom of it with their spades nine or 
ten inches deep, throwing the earth over the furrow slice 
last turned ; on the return of the plough the next slice is 
turned into the deep trench and immediately covered by the 
spades as before. Thus an acre is readily trenched in one 
day to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, and all the 
weeds are buried : carrot or parsnip seed is sown on the sur- 
face and slightly harrowed in The common mode of 
ploughing in stitches is the most convenient for this ope- 
ration, as each man will only have to move from one side of 
the stitch to the other immediately after the plough has 
passed. But a second plough following in the furrow made 
by the first will do the work equally well, and at less 
expense. 

If carrots are cut in pieces and steamed, they become 
more nutritious, and the expressed juice made to ferment 
affords by distillation a very good* and wholesome spirit. 
Sugar may also be extracted j but the carrot is inferior to 
the beet in this respect. 

CARSTENS, ASMUS JACOB, a distinguished German 
artist, no less remarkable for his enthusiastic perseverance, 
than for his singular mode of study, and the peculiar bent 
as well as force of genins, was horn at St. Giirgcn. near 
Schleswig, May 10th, 1754. His father was a miller, in r.o 
more than decent circumstances ; but his mother, who was 
the daughter of an advocate at Sc'hleswig, had been exceed- 
ingly well-educated, and was therefore able to bring up her 
three sons in a manner verv superior to what the circum- 
stances of the family would otherwise have allowed.. 

After his father's death, which happened when he vni.> 
about nine years old, Asmus was sent to the public school at 
Schleswig, where he made little or no progress ; but in the 
cathedral, which soon became his daily haunt, he had an 
opportunity of examining the pictures there, by Jtirinn 
Ovens, a pupil of Rembrandt, and on these, to him miracles 
of the pencil, he would gaze in boyish ecstasy day after daj, 
with unabated admiration. To be able to achieve such 
works appeared to him the noblest object of human ambition. 
His mother readily seconded his inclination, and on his 
quitting school at the age of sixteen, applied to a painter 
named Geeve to take him as a pupil ; but the sum demanded 
was much greater than could prudently be afforded. A 
second application of the same kind was then made to 
Tischbein, of Cassel, an artist of great repute in his day, but 
with no better success. 

His mother soon after died, and the guardians of the chil- 
dren and of their little property, obstinately refusing to listen 
to Asmus's earnest entreaties, placed bim with a wine-mer- 
chant at Eckernforde. With a kind of hopeless resigna- 
tion, he at first determined to dismiss all his former aspira- 
tions after art, and to apply himself to his new duties; but 
those aspirations soon revived again in all their force, and 
he employed the whole of his leisure time, and frequently a 
considerable portion of the night, in drawing. Fortunately 
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his master did not oppose pursuits which he thought might 
keep him from worse amusement)). About this time, too, Car- 
stens renewed his acquaintance with Ipsen, a young psinter 
whom he had known at Schleswig, from whose instructions 
he obtained some insight into the management of colours 
and other technical matters. He likewise attentively stu- 
died whatever books he could procure relative to art ; among 
others Webb on Painting, to which he owned himself prin- 
cipally indebted for correct and worthy notions respecting it. 
Having served five years, he purchased out the remaining 
two of his apprenticeship, and proceeded to Copenhagen, 
where he again met with Ipsen, who procured for him free 
access to the Royal Gallery of Paintings, and to the collec- 
tion of casts and antiques at the academy. These latter 
more particularly attracted him, and he was assiduous in 
studying them ; not however by making any drawings from 
them, but merely by examining them again and again from 
very possible point of view, so as to impress them, even in 
11 their minutiee, ineffaceably upon his memory ; owing to 
which process, he was. according to his own assertion, able 
at any time to recall their perfect images before him. Whilst 
he was thus daily acquiring a fund of real knowledge in his 
art, although making no very visible progress in it, and in 
fact hardly exercising himself with his pencil beyond one or 
two essays at composition, his finances rapidly decreased ; 
he therefore endeavoured to support himself by taking like- 
nesses in red chalk, and was so fortunate as to be thus en- 
abled to continue his usual studies for two years longer, 
during which he produced his ' Balder's Death' and ' iEolus 
and Ulysses,' compositions that excited much notice, and 
would have obtained for him admittance into the academy, 
had he not given offence on a particular occasion. But 
having thus closed against himself the road to favour, he 
determined upon leaving Copenhagen and going to Rome 
along with his youngest brother (who had also been studying 
painting at Schleswig) and the sculptor Busch. Accordingly, 
they set out in the spring of 1 783, and Carstens and h'is brother 
travelled on foot as far as Mantua, their companion having 
parted from them at Nuremberg. After passing an entire 
month at Mantua, where he was filled with admiration of 
Giulio Romano's works, Carstejis found that they must aban- 
don their plan and return homewards. They accordingly set 
out again northward, passing through Switzerland, and 
stopping for a short time at Zurich, where Gesner assisted 
Carstens in disposing of his drawings ; and with the sum 
thus opportunely raised, the brothers were enabled to reach 
Lubeck. Here be was glad to take up with his former oc- 
cupation of portrait-painting, which he pursued for nearly 
five years ; but he employed all the time not so occupied in 
making historical and poetical compositions. He also now 
began for the first time to read diligently all the best trans- 
lations of the antient poets, and those of Ossian and Shak- 
speare ; and in this course of study he was greatly benefited 
by the advice and literary taste of his friend and biographer 
Fernow, with whom he happened about this time to become 
acquainted. The course of reading he bad taken up ex- 
panded bis mind and quickened his imagination, and the 
fruits of it shortly began to manifest themselves in a num- 
ber of compositions from Homer, the Greek tragedians, and 
other great masters of poetry, both antient and modern. 
With his exceedingly moderate desires, confined to the mere 
necessaries of life, Carstens might, as far as worldly ad- 
vancement was concerned, have been content with his situa- 
tion at Lubeck, and even have accounted himself rich in the 
intellectual enjoyments at his command, had he not felt 
that, so long as he continued there, he was in a state of 
exile, and cut off from the hope of being able to produce 
any works of magnitude ; gratefully therefore did he accept 
the generous offer of Rodde, a wealthy amateur, who fur- 
nished him with the means of visiting Berlin. 

In that capital he had at first to contend, with many diffi- 
culties, for he had resolved to practise portrait-painting no 
longer, but to occupy himself entirely with historical sub- 
jects. But opportunities not presenting themselves, after a 
time he became reduced to the greatest straits, and was 
obliged to make designs for book-prints. At length, his 
• Fall of the Angels,' a large composition containing up- 
wards of 200 figures, obtained for him an appointment as 
one of the professors at the academy, and the following year 
a considerable gratuity was added to his salary. His press- 
ing difficulties would not allow him to reject this piece of 
good fortune ; otherwise he might have hesitated to accept 
it ; but he regarded it chiefly as the means of obtaining a 



travelling pension to Rome, which he was now more than 
ever desirous of visiting. He had become acquainted with 
the architect Genelli, who was then just returned from Italy, 
and what he learned from him served only to increase his' 
desire. Fortunately, at the recommendation of Genelli, he 
was employed to decorate the walls of a saloon in the Dor- 
ville palace with a series of mythological subjects. When 
the work was completed, it was viewed by the king, to whom 
Carstens was introduced as the artist, by the minister von 
Heinitz, the proprietor of the mansion. This interview at 
once obtained for him the promise of a travelling pension, 
and in the summer of 1792 he again set out for Rome, He 
travelled through Dresden and Nuremberg, making some 
stay at the first place for the purpose of visiting the Gallery 
of Antiques and that of pictures ; and at the latter, in order 
to become acquainted with the works of Albert Durer, whom, 
after Michael Angero and Raphael, he held to be one of the 
greatest masters in his art. He did not, on the contrary, 
estimate very highly what he had beheld at Dresden, and 
was greatly disappointed in the productions of Mengs, which, 
in his opinion, display extraordinary talent and no genius. 

Arrived at Rome, Rome for a long time existed to him 
only in tbo Vatican. His first object was to imbue himself 
thoroughly with the spirit of Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
to catch, if possible, their modes of thought, and to trace 
their conceptions to their source. " Highly wrought up as 
his expectations had been, he found them here surpassed, 
and that their works were instinct with a mental power, of 
which no copies or engravings had before conveyed to him 
any idea. Hardly could he afterwards persuade himself 
that he was in the same Rome which contained such con- 
summate master-pieces, when he began to visit the studios 
of living artists ; instead of meeting with powerful rivals 
or able companions in the same track he was pursuing, he 
found himself quite alone and insulated from those around 
him, both in his notions of art, and in his enthusiasm for it. 
Ambitious littleness, affectation, empty theatrical display, 
artificial colouring, and mere manual dexterity of the pen- 
cil, were in his opinion the leading characteristics of the 
living school Neither did he at all attempt to disguise his 
opinion, or to conceal that he considered the system of study 
pursued to be one altogether injurious, and calculated only 
to bolster up imbecility. Much of the defectiveness he dis- 
cerned was ascribed by him to the constant use of the 
model, which, he maintained, was not studying nature, but 
a substitute for it. 

The severity of his principles of criticism obtained for him 
not a few enemies ; and they more than insinuated that he 
could not perform what he exacted from others. He soon 
convinced them of the contrary, by a large drawing re- 
presenting the visit of the Argonauts to the centaur Chiron, 
a subject he had before produced at Berlin, but which he 
now recomposed, and in a style that plainly indicated how 
much he had already benefited by studying Michael Angelo 
and Raphael. 

The two years, to which his stay at Rome was limited, 
having expired, he begged hard for a little longer extension 
of the term, as he was preparing to make a public exhibition 
of the subjects which he had produced while in Italy. He 
was in fact determined if possible to establish himself in the 
city of the Vatican, the real academy for those who know 
how to avail themselves of it ; and he trusted that this exhi- 
bition would enable him to do so, though his pension, as was 
likely, should be withdrawn. His exhibition was opened in 
April, 1 795, and consisted of eleven subjects, mostly poetical 
and mythological, and few of them ever before treated. None 
of these compositions were oil pictures, for Carstens was 
aware that colouring was not his forte, and that, had he 
produced them as such, his enemies would have dwelt loudly 
upon their defects as paintings, overlooking all positive merit 
of a much higher kind than manual execution ; he therefore 
wisely chose to submit them to the public in that shape 
which was best calculated to compel attention to the poetry 
of his conceptions, to the power of his imagination, the dig- 
nity and simple grandeur of his style. 

The result proved his foresight : both in style and subject 
these works were an earnest of powers as superior as they 
were uncommon ; and the artist's fame was soon spread 
through Germany by an article on the exhibition, in Wie- 
land's 'Mercur.' The same year he sent three composi- 
tions to Berlin, whereupon he was again urged to return to 
his post in the academy ; but instead of its being complied 
with, this demand was followed by remonstrance and re. 
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fatal on the part of Carstens. The consequent* wai that 
be oast off bis dependence on the Berlin academy altogether. 
In the course of the two following year* he produced many 
fine compositions, including a series of twenty-four subjects 
from Pindar, Orpheus, and Apollonius Rhodius, all of them 
illustrative of the Argonautic expedition. This series it 
was bis intention to etoh himself, hut in the autumn of 
1797 he was attacked by a serious malady, which was suc- 
ceeded by a slow fever and an obstinate cough, whereby he 
was so enfeebled that he was unable to employ his pencil 
exoept for a very short interval in the day. Yet even after 
he was incapable of quitting his bed, his wonted enthusiasm 
and energy did not forsake him ; and but a few hours be- 
fore his death be conversed with his friend Fernow respect- 
ing a mythological subject which had suggested itself to 
him. He expired on the 25th of May, 1798, when he had 
just entered bis forty-fifth year. 

Thus may Cars tans be said to have been prematurely cut 
off just as be had begun his career as an artist, for it can 
hardly be dated earlier than the time of his visiting Rome, 
which was not until be had reached the age of thirty-eight. 
Up to that period, all that he had been able to do was httle 
more than to acquire preparatory knowledge, and that under 
such unfavourable and disheartening circumstances, at- 
tended with so many interruptions ana obstacles, that no- 
thing short of almost unexampled enthusiasm could have 
enabled him to surmount them. To art he gave himself 
undividedly ; his whole soul was in it, so that although he 
had not mastered some things that lie more on the surface, 
he had dived into its depths and recesses. His originally 
defective education only stimulated him to greater self- 
exertion, and to cut out for himself a way through the bar- 
riers that opposed his progress. At the same time, much 
that seemed against him was in reality in his favour ; his 
utter seclusion from general society and its interests pre- 
served to him a generous simplicity and elevation of mind 
which effectually secured him from the artificial and con- 
ventional, and caused him to entertain those lofty ideas of 
art which, if they do not always inspire, ennoble inspiration 
where it exists. -. Specious cleverness, bravura of style, ex- 
ternal showiness of composition, and the plausible mastery 
of execution, could not impose upon or satisfy him, if higher 
intellectual qualities were wanting. He considered that by 
for toe much stress was generally laid upon the mere ac- 
complishments of his art, and that the attention paid to the 
mechanical part of it had been one great cause of its de- 
clension. What he ohiefiy valued was creative power, in- 
telligence, and mind, of which he regarded external forms 
merely as the expression. Conformably with such opinions 
and theory was his own practice. His compositions, which 
he was in the habit of completely shaping out, maturing, 
and finishing up mentally, before he committed them to 
paper, are aU marked by a severe simplicity and fine poetic 
conception ; and had a longer life and health been granted 
to him he would doubtless have left behind him works 
commensurate in other respects with their intellectual value, 
and which would have acquired for him universal fame. 
Admirable and even wonderful as his productions are in 
themselves, they being chiefly drawings, it is not very sur- 
prising that they should be comparatively little known, 
since only few can have the opportunity of inspecting them, 
and fewer still of thoroughly studying them as they de- 
serve ; whereas bad the same compositions neon given to 
the world as pictures on the usual scale of historical paint- 
ing, they would have enjoyed extended celebrity, and placed 
the name of Carstens almost next to those of the two great 
masters whom he strove to emulate. 
. CART. The drag-cart without wheels, which is used in 
some mountainous districts, is one of the simplest con- 
trivances for transporting heavy weights. It consists of 
two strong poles, from twelve to fifteen feet long, con- 
nected by cross pieces fixed at right angles to them, by 
morticing or pinning, so that the poles may be two or 
three feet apart. About eighteen inches of the poles pro- 
ject beyond the lowest cross piece, the ends resting on the 
ground. The other ends of the poles form the shafts for the 
horse to draw by. The load is placed on the oross pieces, 
over whioh boards are sometimes nailed, for the purpose of 
carrying stones, or such things as might fall through be- 
tween the cross bars : it then resembles the body of a cart 
taken off the wheels. The horse bears one end of the dreg 
cart by a strep over his back, and drags it on by means of • 
cannon cart oollar or a bseaet etiap. This vehicle is ex- 



tremely useful in steep and rough descents, especially to 
draw stones from quarries, and can be made of rough 
poles at little or no expense. Pieces of hard wood fixed 
under the ends of the poles, and renewed as they wear out, 
will prevent the ends of the drag cart from wearing away, 
and will allow it to slide along more easily. 
The Irish car (fig. 2) may be considered as the next step 




towards a better construction. This car consists of a bed or 
platform and two shafts. The wheels, in the simplest form, 
are round disks of wood made by nailing planks two or three 
inches thick over each other, so that the fibres of the wood 
in one plank shall lie at right angles to those in the other. 
They are then sawn into the form of a circle, and an iron 
tire put on the circumference. Two -of these disks are 
fixed on a square axle of wood at the distance of three or four 
feet from each other. The ends of the axle, wbich project 
three or four inches beyond the wheels, are then rounded in 
the form of cylinders of two or three inches diameter. To the 
under part of the bed of the cart two blocks of wood are 
fixed, which raise it so that the wheels may go under the 
cart, and in these blocks are two round holes to admit the 
ends of the axle. Two strong nails or iron pins driven ob- 
liquely into the blocks, after the wheels are put under, 
serve to prevent the axle from slipping out. A little grease 
on the ends of the axle diminishes the friction, and prevents 
the disagreeable grating of the wood when the wheels turn 
round. This is the simple old Irish oar. The only differ- 
ence in the construction of the most improved modern cars 
is the substitution of neat wheels, and iron axles for those 
described above, and a railing or box fixed on the platform 
The great simplicity of the Irish car, its easy construction, 
and the convenience of the platform to place the load on, are 
its greatest recommendations. It is well adapted to narrow 
mountainous roads ; and the wheels being quite under the 
bed, there is leas danger when two cars meet, or among 
trees and rocks ; especially when one man has the charge of 
several cars, or the hones are permitted to find their way 
home by their own sagacity. There is a considerable incon- 
venience in turning, as the wheels do not turn separately, 
and one of them must be dragged along, while the other 
forms the centre round which the car turns. In the im- 
proved jaunting oars, the" wheels are made to turn sepa- 
rately on the axles, by which this inconvenience is obviated. 
The wheels of the carriages on railroads are constructed on 
the principle of those of the Irish car. The axle turns with 
the wheels in a bush or box fixed to the carriage. This 
gives greater facility for keeping a constant supply of oil to 
the bok by means of a fixed reservoir: and the carriage not 
being required to turn round, no inconvenience arises. 

The common cart differs from, the car in that the body 
rests on a fixed axle between the wheels, whioh turn upon 
the axle by means of boxes in the centre of the naves. The 
simplest oart is that used by carriers in France and Germany. 
(Fig*. 1 and S.) It consists of two strong poles of ash or 
wtt&HMMBWag thotwf the drag-oart described above, but 
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stronger, and fashioned with more car*, to as to have con- 
siderable strength at the place where they rest on the axle- 
tree. One end forms the shafts, and the whole is equally 
poised on the axle. The wheels are often nearly six feet in 
diameter, and narrow at the tire ; they are slightly dished, 
but run nearly perpendicularly to the road. Oa these carts 
very great weights are transported, so as to require Ave or 
six horses to draw them. On paved roads they may have 
some advantages, but there is much loss of power when 
many horses draw at length, and the horse in the shafts is 
often much distressed by the weight suddenly thrown on 
his back, and .by the striking of the shafts against his sides. 
It would be impossible for the shaft-horse to bear the weight 
in going down steep descents, or to keep his footing up steep 
bills (however well the cart may be poised), if it were not 
for an ingenious contrivance, by which the load is shifted at 
pleasure backwards or forwards on the axle. In ascending, 
the centre of gravity is moved nearer to the horse, and, in 
descending, farther'back, so as to be always nearly perpen- 
dicularly over the axle. Another contrivance is a mode 
of retarding the motion of the wheels in descending. 
This is done by forcing a pole against the outer rim of the 
wheel, one end being fixed to the shafts of the cart, and the 
other drawn, by means of a rope, tightly against the side of 
the wheel, which rubs hard against it. The object is thus 
obtained, but the wheels are soon worn away, and the pole 
requires to be carefully looked to, because it often wears 
through and breaks, when the whole load comes suddenly 
against the horse and throws him down. Another equally 
rude and extremely noisy mode is to cut a tough branch, a 
iittle longer than the distance between the wheels, and 
place it horizontally between the spokes, so that it projects 
about an inch or two on eaeh side. The wheel, in turning 
round, bends the branch until the ends escape from one 
spoke and strike the next ; thus a constant retardation of 
the wheel takes place at the expense of the spokes, which 
are soon worn out. A better contrivance is a piece of wood 
or iron in the form of a small segment of a circle, of the 
same diameter as that of the wheel, which is made to press 
more or less on the rim of the wheels by means of a lever 
to which it is attached. It is regulated by a screw turned 
by a winch, which gives the exact pressure requisite to over- 
come the downward tendency of the lead, and may be so 
nicely adjusted that it requires only a slight exertion in the 
horse to draw the cart down. By some of these contrivances 
many of the inconveniences arising from the use of carts are 
obviated. Where the roads are level and hard, waggons are 
much to be preferred to carts ; but in hilly countries and 
bad roads, carts have many advantages. 

For agricultural purposes, various kinds of carts have 
been invented. The capacious tumbril for carting earth 
and dung, with broad wheels to prevent their sinking in soft 
ground, is too generally known to require description. The 
best constructed carts have iron axles with the ends or arms 
turned smooth, and very slightly conical. The boxes in the 
naves of the wheels, which receive the arms, are made of 
cast iron, and ground smooth, so as to require only a small 
quantity of grease or oil to make the wheels run easily, with- 
out allowing any play or side motion. It is usual to give the 
axle a bend at the place where it enters the wheel, by which 
means the planes of the wheels are made to diverge from 
each other and give more room for the body of the cart. 
But this is decidedly wrong. It is clearly proved that the 
draught is least when the arms are quite horizontal, and if 
the wheels are slightly dished, that is, if the spokes are 
driven into the nave obliquely so as to throw the rim a 
little beyond the perpendicular, the lower spokes in each 
wheel will slightly diverge, and give greater steadiness 
to the whole. When the axle is bent, the rim of a broad- 
wheeled cart must be siightly conical, in order that it 
may rest flat on the ground ; and it is easily proved that in 
this case the load is dragged on the road at every revolu- 
tion, along a apace equal to the difference between the 
greater and lesser circumference of the rim of the wheel, 
giving unnecessary work to tkjk, horses, and greatly injuring 
the roads. The light Scotcfcseart, drawn by one horse, is 
justly considered as the most advantageous for transporting 
earth, lime, or dung, especially in hilly countries. It is low 
and short, so that the horse draws very near the centre of 
gravity; and there is little power lost by 'obliquity. The 
loads may he so adjusted as to bear more or less on the 
horse, according to thedeaiivity ; and experience has proved 
that more weight eap Wtr^jpported by a given number of 



horses, when each is attached to a single Scotch cart, than 
when three or four draw together, except it be on very level 
and hard roads, or when the horses move at a quick pace. 
The objection made to single-horse carts, that each requires 
a man to drive it, is obviated in Scotland, where the horses 
are trained to follow each other, and one man can attend 
to several carts and horses. In England this is not allowed 
on the roads for fear of accidents. 

The Scotch cart is made to carry bay and straw by means 
of a light frame, which is laid on it, and projects over the 
body and the wheels in every direction. At harvest it is 
round to collect the sheaves of corn and carry them to the 
stack or barn more rapidly than could be done by a waggon. 
A good horse will walk faster, when he has a load on his 
back, than he could do if he were merely drawing ; and al- 
though this exertion, if continued long, would exhaust him, 
he soon recovers his breath, if he has only been urged for a 
small distance, and then returns with a light empty cart. 

To avoid the weight resting on the back of the horse, carts 
have been invented with three wheels, the small additional 
wheel being made to turn in front. It is only in the case 
of moving earth down a declivity, and reluming with the 
empty cart, that it has any advantage over the two-wheeled 
cart ; it is therefore seldom used for general purposes. The 
additional wheel adds to the weight which the horse has to 
draw, and is an incumbrance in a ploughed field. 

The addition of springs to carts ana waggons is a very 
great improvement, ana should be adopted in every rase 
where they are much used on the roads. The additional 
weight of the springs and their cost are greatly overba- 
lanced by .their advantage : they lessen the draught, and, 
by preventing jolting and shaking, add to the durability of 
the vehicles. Where a light active kind of horse is used 
which can trot with a moderate load, it will be found that 
there is a great advantage in occasionally increasing the 
pace at which empty carts and waggons are made to move. 
In Holland and Flanders, the waggons are always driven at 
a smart trot when going empty to the field in harvest or 
hay-making, and much valuable time is saved by this 
means. 

CARTAGE NA, CARTHAGO NOVA of the antients. 
a seaport town on the Mediterranean, in the province of 
Murcia in Spain, in 37° 36' N. lat., and 1° W. long. It 
is said to have been built by Hasdrubal Barcas, who gave it 
the name of New Carthage, and intended it for the metro- 
polis of the Carthaginian possessions in Spain. The Ro- 
mans after their conquest of Spain sent a colony to it, and 
called it Julia Nova Carthago. It now forms with its terri- 
tory a partido or district of the province of Murcia, and has 
a military and political governor, and an alcalde mayor, or 
-j udge of the second class. Appeals lie before the royal chan- 
eery, or higher court of Valencia. Cartagena is one of the 
three naval stations of Spain : it has a royal dock-yard, a fine 
basin, a gun wharf, a castle, and a bagnio for the galley 
slaves. The harbour is large, one of the best in all Spain, 
and the safest of all on the East or Mediterranean coast. 
It has 30 feet water close under the walls of the town. 
It is defended by batteries at the entrance, and by several 
forts and redoubts on the surrounding hills. The town 
is regularly built, and has some good streets and build- 
ings, four parishes, and 29,500 inhabitants, including tho 
suburbs. (Miiiano, Diccionario Geogrttflco de Eipaia.) It 
has been however for more than half a century past in a 
state of decay, owing to the political troubles and the inter- 
ruption of its trade with the Spanish-American colonies. 
It has some manufactories of cloth for sails, of cables and 
ropes, and other articles for shipping. The country around 
produces corn, wine, oil, and barilla ; in the neighbouring 
mountains are mines of lead, and it is believed also of silver ; 
the latter were worked in the time of the Carthaginians 
and Romans, but are now abandoned. The large and cu- 
rious cave called Cueva de San Juan, which abounds with 
rich crystals and pyrites, is believed be one of these old 
mines. Cartagena is 27 m.JS. by E. of Murcia, and 20 m. 
W. of Cabo Palos. 

CARTAGENA, a seaport in the republic of New Gra- 
nada, on the northern shore Of South America, in 1 0° 25' 46" 
N. lat., and 75° 30' W. long., about 50 miles from the mouth 
of the Rio Maddelena. 

The harbour of Cartagena is one of the safest and most 
convenient in all America. It is formed by two islands ex- 
tending along the coast S. and N. The most S. island, 
called Tierra Bomba, is about two miles long and wide, and 
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between it and the Cape Barn is the narrow entrance of the 

Eon called Boca Chica. The N. island is on an average 
ardly half a mile wide, and low, whilst Tierra Bomba rises 
to a moderate height. The entrance of the port is so narrow 
that only one vessel can enter at once, and as some sand- 
banks occur in it a pilot is always required. It is defended 
by two strong castles. The harbour itself is about six miles 
long; its width varies front two to four miles. It has a 
sufficient depth of water and good anchorage, and its sur- 
face is as little agitated as that of a river. 

On the N. island and at the most N. corner of the har- 
bour is situated the town, on a sandy tract of land. It occu- 
pies the whole width of the island, so that its N.W. walls 
stand on the beach of the open sea, and the S.E. on the 
harbour. To the £. of the town is another low island, on 
which the suburb, called Xiximani, stands : both are con- 
nected by a wooden bridge. Another bridge unites the 
suburb with the mainland. 

The town is regularly built, with straight but rather 
narrow streets, which are still more narrowed by the pro- 
jecting balconies, so that they nearly exclude the day- 
light, and give the town a gloomy aspect. The houses 
have commonly two stories, but their exterior resembles 
a convent, having only one or two windows towards the 
streets, and these generally small. These buildings in- 
clude a fine open space in the middle, on which lofty and 
airy rooms open, and which is- surrounded by a corridor. 
The town is well fortified, and on the land side surrounded 
by several fortresses ; but it is commanded by a hill called 
Popa, which is not fortified, and on which a convent 
stands. 

Among the public buildings are several fine churches 
and seven convents. The immense cisterns situated within 
the walls of the town are justly admired by travellers, and 
the water preserved in them is excellent: otherwise the 
water is bad, which circumstance, united to the great heat 
of the climate, produces frequent diseases among the lower 
classes. The yellow fever often makes great ravages. 

The inhabitants, who amount to between 18,000 and 
28,000, are mostly people of colour, descendants of Spaniards 
and Indian women ; but there are also individuals who de- 
rive their origin partly from Africans. The majority are 
sailors and fishermen, but many are shopkeepers and me- 
chanics, and the latter show that in some trades they are 
not deficient in talent. Their jewellery and shell-works 
are excellent. 

The commerce of this town was formerly considerable. 
Merchant vessels, sent from Spain, waited here till their 
return cargoes had arrived at Panama, when they sailed to 
Puerto Bello, where they took them in, and came back to 
Cartagena before their return to Europe. But since the 
revolution in South America the commerce of this town is 
limited to exporting the produce of the valley of the Rio 
Maddelena, and importing the manufactured goods which 
are consumed in it. The more wealthy inhabitants fre- 
quently retreat to the village of Turbaco, which is about 12 
miles distant, and more than 1000 feet above the level 
of the sea, to avoid the great heat in summer. Foreigners 
are attracted to this place to see the vukanitos. From a 
swamp situated at a short distance from Turbaco, in a forest 
of palm-trees, rise about 20 hillocks to the height of 20 or 
30 feet. They have the form of cones, and on their sum- 
mit is a crater filled with water. From these craters there 
are eruptions at certain intervals, in which gas is evolved, 
and which are attended with a throwing up of muddy water. 
(Juan and Ulloa's Travels; Humboldt and Mollien.) 

CARTE. THOMAS, was horn in April, 1686, at Clifton 
in Warwickshire, of which parish his father, the Rev. 
Samuel Carte, was vicar. He matriculated at Oxford, hut 
took his degree of master of arts in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards entered into holy orders, and was 
attached to the cathedral of Bath. 

Carte's opinions were very strong in favour of the Stuart 
family, and his zeal brought on him some suffering. On 
the accession of George I., ho declined to take the oaths of 
allegiance, and therefore abandoned the priesthood: in 
1715 he was obliged to conceal himself lest he should be 
apprehended as participating in the rebellion ; and in 1 722 
he was so" strongly suspected of being concerned in the 
conspiracy of Bishop Atterbury (whose secretary he was), 
that 1000/. was offered for his apprehension, and he fled 
to France, where he resided nearly twelve years under an 
assumed name. Again, in 1 744, he was arrested under a 



like suspicion of favouring the expected descent of the Pre* 
tender. He died near Abingdon, in 1 754. 

So far as great labour and indefatigable research con- 
stitute an historian, Cute may lay claim to that character. 
His works consist of an edition of ' Thuanus,' in 7 vols., 
fol. ; a * Life of James, Duke of Ormonde,' in 3 vols. fol. ; 
and 4 vols, fol., of the * History of England,' bringing it 
down to the year 1654. Besides pamphlets and some 
minor works, he likewise published at Paris a Catalogue, 
in French, of the Gascon, Norman, and French Rolls, 
preserved in the Tower of London. His manuscripts are 
preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

CARTE-BLANCHE (literally, white card) is a paper 
signed and, if necessary, sealed by the party against whom 
it is to be used, but (with the exception of the signature and 
seal) blank ; in order that it may be filled up with such 
conditions as the party to whom it is delivered may pre- 
scribe. Thus when Charles I. was about to be condemned, 
his son, Prince Charles, sent to the parliament a blank 
paper signed and sealed by himself, in order that they might 
dictate their own terms for saving his father's life. 
. The term is often used to express an unrestricted au- 
thority delegated by one man to another : thus a general is 
said to have carte-blanche from his sovereign when he has 
leave to carry on the warfare at his own discretion. 

CARTER, ELIZABETH, was the daughter of Dr. Ni- 
cholas Carter, an eminent Latin, Greek, and Hebrew scholar, 
one of the six preachers in Canterbury Cathedral, and per- 
petual curate of Deal in Kent, where his daughter Elizabeth 
was born December 16, 1717. Her mother, a Dorsetshire, 
heiress, of the name of Swayne, was supposed to have short- 
ened her life by repining over the loss of her fortune, which 
had been invested in the -South Sea Stock. Elizabeth was 
educated by her father, who made no distinction between 
her and her brothers. Though slow at first, she afterwards 
made rapid progress in the learned languages, to which she 
added Italian, German, Spanish, and French : she acquired 
the last in the house of a Protestant refugee minister, and 
the three former by her own exertions. Her proficiency in 
these studies did not lead her to neglect needle-work, music, 
or the other accomplishments common to her sex. Mrs. 
Carter's earliest productions appeared in the ' Gentleman s 
Magazine,' under the signature of Eliza. In 1738 she pub- 
lished some poems in a very thin 4to volume, which were 
succeeded in the year following by a translation of some 
strictures, by Crousaz, on Pope s ' Essay on Man.' In the 
same year she translated from the Italian of Algarotti. ' An 
Explanation of Newton's Philosophy, for the use of Ladies, 
in Six Dialogues on Sight and Colours.' " These publica- 
tions, appearing before their author was twenty-two, gave 
her immediate celebrity, and brought her into correspond- 
ence with most of the learned of that day. Among others 
may be mentioned Bishop Butler, the author of the ' Ana- 
logy,' Dr. Benson, bishop of Gloucester, and Archbishop 
Seeker; Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Burke. 
In the midst of her literary occupations, she undertook the 
task of entirely educating her youngest brother for the uni- 
versity, and performed it so as to merit the encomium of his 
examiners upon his admission. During her intervals of 
leisure she translated Epictetus, not with a view to publica- 
tion, but for the amusement of her friend Miss Talbot, to 
whom the sheets were sent as they were finished, and shown 
to Archbishop Seeker, who took an interest in the progress 
of the work. In compliance with the wishes of her friends, 
she sent her translation to the press, and on its publica- 
tion the literbry journals at home and abroad were full of 
her praise. Dr. Johnson availed himself of her pen for a 
paper (No. 44.) for the ' Rambler.' Of her learning he 
thought so highly, as to say, when speaking of an eminent 
scholar, that ' he understood Greek better than any one 
whom he had ever known except Elizabeth Carter.' This 
learned lady was never raarr.ed. She lived to the advanced 
age of eighty-nine, having died in 1806, leaving behind her 
a character adorned by finer qualities than even those of a 
highly cultivated understanding. (Pennington's Memoirs.) 

CARTERET. PHILIP, a naval officer, who commanded 
the Swallow, which sailed August 22, 1766, on a voyage of 
discovery to the South Seas, under the orders of Captain 
Wallis, who sailed in the Dolphin. The Swallow being a bad 
sailer, the two ships were unable to keep company, and were 
at last parted in a gale of wind. Captain Carteret's voyage 
may therefore be considered as a separate expedition, and 
several 'interesting geographical discoveries were the result. 
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Ho arrived in England Feb. 20, 1769. after an absence of 
two years and a half. An account of his voyage is given by 
Dr. Hawksworth in the introduction to his ' Narrative of 
Captain Cook's First Voyage.' 

CARTES. DES. [Des Cartes.] 

CARTHAGE, MAGNA CARTHA'GO. called by the 
Greeks Carchedon (Kapxq&Jv), an antient city and state, 
long the rival of Rome, was a colony of the Tyrians, and 
was built, according to tradition, about 100 years before 
Rome. There seems to have been an older Phoenician set- 
tlement on the spot, which, according to Appian and others, 
was founded before the siege of Troy, and hence much con- 
fusion has arisen concerning the age of Carthage. Most 
antient writers agree in following an old story or tradition, 
that Carthage was founded by Elissa or Dido, whose hus- 
band being murdered by his brother-in-law Pygmalion, king 
of Tyre, fled with many attendants and other citizens, and 
landed on a peninsula on the coast of Africa, between 
Tunes and Utica, which were older Phoenician colonies. 
She purchased or agreed to pay rent for a piece of ground 
to build a town upon, which was called Betzura or Bosra, 
i. e, the castle, a name which the Greeks altered into Byrsa, 
' a hide.' The name of Byrsa, and perhaps the shape of the 
peninsula, which resembled an ox hide, gave rise to the 
well-known fable of Hie manner in which the unsuspicious 
Libyans v ere cheated out of their ground. As the town 
increased, the inhabitants excavated a port, which was called 
Cothon, and became a great maritime and commercial em- 
porium. This is the part of the town which Dionysius and 
Velleius Paterculus say was built 60 years before Rome, 
813 b.c. The Magara or Magalia, which was like a great 
suburb with fine gardens, probably owed its name to the 
first Phoenician habitations, called Magar, or Magalia in the 
language of the country. 

Of the early history of Carthage during more than three 
centuries we know little or nothing, except that it became 
a great commercial and maritime state. What we know 
of its institutions is derived chiefly from a chapter in Aris- 
totle's Politics, in which he speaks of its government as 
one of the best constituted in his time, having never yet 
been subject to popular commotions or exposed to the 
attempts of tyranny. If Aristotle's work on Constitutions 
were not lost, we should probably have a much fuller ac- 
count of the Carthaginian government and social state. 

The government of Carthage was municipal ; and the 
city ruled over all the rest of the country. The constitution 
was a mixed aristocracy. The chief authority was vested 
in the senate, which appears to have been a numerous body 
composed of the principal citizens. It was not an exclusive 
aristocracy, nor essentially hereditary, but was recruited out 
of the class of the more wealthy citizens, or those who 
had rendered great services to the state. Whether it sup- 
plied its own vacancies, or some other mode of election was 
resorted to, is not known.- The senators appear to have 
been for life. The senate contained within itself a select 
body or council of state, which the Greek writers call 
Gerusia. Aristotle (Politica, ii., 20) says the Carthagi- 
nians had a body of 104 magistrates, similar to the Ephori 
of Sparta, but selected with greater discernment from 
among the most worthy ; and that the kings and the 
Gerusia of Carthage resembled the kings and the Gerusia 
of Sparta in their respective offices. Justin says that the 
Gerusia was a select body chosen from among the senators 
to watch over and investigate the conduct of the magis- 
trates, and especially of the generals returning home from 
foreign command, and that it was first established at the 
time when the house of Mago, by its vast influence and 
popularity, excited fears of some ambitious designs (about 
400 B.C.). It answered therefore to the Spartan Ephori, or 
to the Council of Ten at Venice, though it was much more 
numerous, for the Carthaginian Gerusia is said to have 
consisted of 100 members Two attempts at establishing 
tyranny'were actually made, — one by Hanno, 340 b.c, 
and the other by Hamilcar, 306. They both failed, and 
their authors suffered death. »This ' Council of the Hun- 
dred' is also mentioned by Aristotle as forming the highest 
magistracy, and deciding all causes. It was probably the 
same as the 'Council of 104.' The Council were also guar- 
dians of the public morals, and, like the other civil magis- 
trates, received no salary. The members, according to 
Aristotle, were elected by the Pentarcbies, an institution 
of which we know nothing more than that they managed 
the principal affairs of the state, that they continued in 



office for a long time, filled up their own vacancies, and that 
no one was admitted into them who had not previously 
served the state in some official capacity. From their name 
it would appear that they were bodies composed of five in- 
dividuals each. It is probable that they were permanent 
committees of administration chosen from among the se- 
nate. 

Two Suffetes, probably Shophetim or judges, like those of 
the Hebrews, and whom the Greek and Roman writers call 
kings, appear to have been at the head of the executive ; 
they presided in the senate, and laid before that assembly 
their reports on public affairs. Aristotle says that the 
main difference between them and the kings of Sparta was 
that the office of the former depended upon election, while 
that of the kings of Sparta was hereditary in two families. 
Cicero (De Republica) compares the suffetes to the old 
kings of Rome, and contrasts them with the annual consuls 
of the Roman Republic. It would seem therefore that the 
suffetes were for life, and that we might compare them to 
the Doges of Venice. Of their mode of election we are igno- 
rant. The election of the generals and foreign governors, 
which was the next office to that of suffete, took place in 
the Gerusia, but was afterwards referred to the senate and 
the people for their approbation. A suffete was at times 
general also, and as such headed the armies of the Repub- 
lic, while his colleague remained at home. The generals, 
called strategos by the Greek historians, were distinct from 
the boetharchs, or civil governors. When the senate and 
the suffetes could not agree upon some particular points, 
the question was referred to the people or citizens at large 
for their decision. Of the mode of assembling the citizens 
and taking their votes we are ignorant, as well as of the 
other occasions in which they participated in the political 
power. It seems however that the citizens were consulted 
on important occasions, concerning peace or war, &c. The 
magistrates were either elected by the people or proposed 
by the senate, and approved by the people, and Aristotle 
observes that bribery was resorted to, and that offices were 
bought and sold at Carthage. Aristotle speaks of dinners 
given by various societies, probably like our clubs, in which 
political questions were discussed. Livy speaks of their 
political circuli, clubs, or cercles as they are now called 
m French. It is also said that they held their meet- 
ings and councils at night time. Aristotle observes that 
in the choice of magistrates the qualities required were 
their wealth, their personal character, and merits, and 
their popularity, which shows that the people had a real 
power in the elections. Upon the whole it would appear 
that the constitution of Carthage resembled that of Venice 
previous to the great council or patrician body of the latter 
republic being made exclusive and necessarily hereditary, 
by the Doge Gradenigo in 1297, by the famous decree called 
' La Serrata del maggior Consiglio.' Some people have 
drawn a fanciful parallel between Carthage and England, 
but this is a very superficial view of both states : Carthago 
never had an extensive compact territory with many mil- 
lions of an homogeneous population like Great Britain; its 
armies were almost entirely composed of mercenaries, and 
there are besides numerous other discrepancies between the 
two countries and their respective institutions. 

Of the private and domestic manners of the Carthagi- 
nians we know very little. Being a great commercial and 
maritime community the people must have been busy? 
and have been at least comparatively free from the vices 
and depravity resulting from idleness. We hear of no gla- 
diators' fights or other barbarous pastimes in Carthage as 
at Rome. Their punishments however were severe, and 
even crueL Crucifixion was the most common modo of 
death. We may gather from Polybius, Appian, and 
others, that conjugal and parental feelings were strong 
among them. There was, as we have said, a censorship of 

fiublic morals, and there is reason to believe that sumptuary 
aws also existed. The magistrates during the time of 
their office were required to abstain from wine. All these 
circumstances bear favourable evidence in favour of Car- 
thaginian manners, at least in the earlier part of their poli- 
tical existence. Their religion or mode of worship, which 
was originally gloomy and cruel, they derived from Phoe- 
nicia. Melcarth, ' king of the city,' was their tutelar deity, 
and was perhaps the same as the Melee or Moloch, to whom 
they immolated the children of the noblest families to pro- 
pitiate his wrath, until the cruel practice was abolished by 
the treaty with Gelon of Syracuse. Astaroth or Aatarte, the 
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goddess of the moon, was another of their deities. They 
bad also on the summit of Byrsa a magnificent temple 
sacred to iBsculapius. We hear of no sacerdotal caste pos- 
sessing exclusivo influence at Carthage. This subject has 
been investigated by the late Dr. Miinter, bishop of Zealand 
in Denmark, in his Religion der Karthager; Copenhagen, 
1821. 

Although a people essentially commercial, the Carthagi- 
nians were remarkably attentive to agriculture, and their 
wealthy citizens used to employ their surplus money in the 
cultivation and improvement of their estates. The country 
in the neighbourhood of Carthage, and indeed all that tract 
which formed its real territory, and which corresponds to 
the present state of Tunis, was beautifully cultivated and 
extremely fertile. 'When Agathocles landed in Africa, and 
when Regulus, half a century later, Scipio Africanus, half a 
eentyry later still, and ScipioiEmilianus, another half a cen- 
tury after that, invaded the Carthaginian territory, their 
march lay through rich fields covered with herds of cattle, 
and irrigated by numerous streams ; vineyards, and olive 
grounds were spread on every side, innumerable small towns 
and villages were strewed over the country, and as they 
drew' near to the ' Great Carthage" the neighbourhood was 
thickly studded with the country seats of the wealthy 
citizens. Mago, a suffete of Carthage, who is supposed by 
some to be the same as the head of the powerful family of 
that name, who flourished about 550 B.C., wrote a work on 
agriculture in 28 books, which is the only work mentioned 
as having been carried away by the Romans out of the 
libraries of Carthago when they destroyed that city, and 
which was translated by D. Silanus, but is unfortunately 
lost. Varro, Pliny, and other Roman writers have borrowed 
considerably from this work, which they quote with great 
praise. We are told by Poljbius that the Carthaginians 
derived their public revenue from the taxes paid ty the 
provinces. 

The foreign policy of the Carthaginians was grasping, 
jealous, ana often inhuman. This policy however dates 
from the time when Carthage became a conquering nation, 
which was in the fourth century of its existence, when the 
sons of Mago invaded Sardinia and Sicily. Before that 
event they seem to have contented themselves, like their 
Phoenician progenitors, with trading both inland and by 
sea, and establishing factories on the western coasts of the 
Mediterranean for carrying on an exchange trade with the 
natives. They early took possession of the smaller islands 
near their own coasts, such as Melita or Malta, Gozo, 
Lampedosa, and afterwards of the Balearic and the Lipari 
islands. The Baleares produced wine, oil, and fine wool, 
and Malta was celebrated for its cloth manufactures. 

The intercourse of the Carthaginians with their mother 
country Tyre seems to have been very closely main- 
tained. We read in Josephus {Cont. Apion., lib. i.) that 
they sent assistance to the Tyrians when besieged by the 
king of Babylon about 600 years B.C., and afterwards when 
Tyre was besieged and taken by Alexander the Great, the 
Carthaginians afforded a refuge to some of their unfor- 
tunate fellow countrymen. Their policy and their old 
enmity towards the Greeks, originating perhaps in com- 
mercial rivalry, led them to enter into correspondence with 
the Persian kings, especially at the time when Darius and 
Xerxes invaded Greece. They also joined the Etruscans 
at an early period against the Phocseans, who had settled 
in Corsica, and afterwards the Ligurians against the Pho- 
cecan colony of Massilia (Marseilles), by which however 
they were defeated at sea, and precluded from forming 
establishments on the coast of Gaul. 

Mago was the first who introduced military "discipline, 
and made Carthage a conquering nation. He is said to 
have freed his country from the tribute or rent which they 
still paid to the Libyans for the original ground on which 
they built their city. As Mago however lived in the fourth 
century after the building of Carthage, it is not likely that 
the people of that city had till then confined themselves to 
the original grant of territory. We know that it was then- 
policy to establish colonies among the Libyans, by means 
of which a mixed race was formed, called by Polybius 
Libyo- Phoenicians, as distinguished both from the pure 
Phoenicians of Carthage, Utica, and other maritime towns, 
and from the Nomades or Numidians of the interior. These 
Libyans, among whom the Carthaginians settled, were hus- 
bandmen, or became such by the example of their guests ; 
they had fixed habitations, and they are evidently the same 



whom Herodotus mentions as living north of the lake Tri- 
tonis, and distinguishes from the Nomadic Libyans. Ho 
calls them by the names of their tribes, the Maxyes, Zaueces, 
Zygantes, sc., which they still retained in his time, but 
which afterwards became obliterated as the populations 
amalgamated themselves with the Carthaginian colonies, 
and made altogether one body of subjects of that republic. 
In the time of Herodotus they were apparently in the first 
stage after their transition from their aboriginal wild state 
to that of permanent agriculturists. 

The real territory of Carthage seems to have extended 
southwards as far as the lake Tritonis, and W. not much 
beyond the frontiers of the present state of Tunis, for we 
know that Cirta, the modern Constantina, was the capital 
of an independent Numidian kingdom. But even in the 
tract of territory which may be considered as belonging to 
Carthage there were along the coast several old Phoenician 
colonies, such as Utica, Leptis, Hippo, Hadrumetum, which 
appear to have stood in the relation of allios to Carthage, 
retaining their municipal independences But the political 
influence and indirect sway of Carthage extended much 
farther inland over many tributary native chiefs ; and it 
had settlements all along the N. African coast, eastwards 
as far as the Philsnorum Area, on the boundary of Cy- 
rene, in the most southern recess of the Great Svrtis, and 
westwards as far as the pillars of Hercules. Diodorus men- 
tions various nations who inhabited North Africa,— the 
Phoenicians or Carthaginians along the coast, the Libyo- 
Phoenicians, who inhabited part of the territory subject 
to Carthage, and especially the district of Byzaciuro, the 
Libyans Proper, who spoke a different language from the 
Punic, and the Nomades or Numidians. 

The first foreign conquest attempted by the Cartha- 
ginians seems to have been that of Sardinia, under one 
Malchus, perhaps Melech, who failed ; it was renewed by 
Hasdrubal and Hamilcar, the sons of Mago. Hasdrubal, of 
whom we are told that he had been eleven times general, 
fell in battle in Sardinia; but his brother Hamilcar suc- 
ceeded in reducing part of the island, where the Cartha- 
ginians built the colonies of Caralis and Sulci. It was 
about this time, 490 B.C., that Darius, according to Justin 
(xix. l),sent an embassy to Carthage, requesting assistance 
against the Greeks, which the Carthaginians declined fur- 
nishing. About 480 B.C. Hamilcar was sent to Sicily with 
a great force, which has been probably exaggerated by 
Diodorus, who states it at 300,000 men. This was the first 
attempt of Cartilage to conquer that fine island, and it was 
made at the instigation of Anaxilas the tyrant of Messana, 
and of his son-in-law the tyrant of Himera, who being ex- 
pelled his country had taken refuge at Carthage. The Car- 
thaginians landed at Panormus, which, as well as Soluntum 
and Motya, were old Phoenician settlements, and moved 
thence to besiege Himera. Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, 
came to the assistance of the place, and by a stratagem 
surprised the Carthaginian camp, killed their commander 
Hamilcar, set fire to the ships, and totally defeated their 
army. The whole Carthaginian force was either destroyed 
or taken prisoners. Herodotus says that the battle of 
Himera happened on the same day as the battle of Salamis. 
On the news of the defeat the senate of Carthage sent mes- 
sengers to Gelon to request peace, which Gelon granted, 
on condition that Cartilage should pay 2000 talents and 
send to Syracuse two ships completely equipped, and also 
that the Carthaginians should abolish the cruel practice 
of sacrificing human victims to Melcarth. The Cartha- 
ginians, overjoyed with the peace they had thus obtained, 
made a present to Demarata, Gelo's wife, who had favoured 
its conclusion, of a crown of gold of the value of 100 talents. 
There was after this a period of 70 years of peace, during 
which Carthage seems to have reached the highest point 
of its commercial prosperity. It was during this time that 
it sent two fleets to explore the western coasts of Africa and 
Europe. The first was commanded by Hanno, a Suffete, 
perhaps the Hanno son of Hamilcar, who had died in 
Sicily. He took out with him 30,000 colonists, of the rural 
population, whom he distributed in six settlements on the 
W. coast of Africa. For particulars of this celebrated ex- 
pedition see Hanno. The other expedition under Himilco 
(there was another son of Hamilcar of the same name) was 
sent round the coast of Lusitania and northwards as far as 
the CEstrymnon Cape, which some suppose to be Cape 
Finisterre. But the only information that we have con- 
cerning this voyage is derived from Festus Avienus's poem, 
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who says (how truly U a question) that he wrote it from 
the Punic annals : his account is extremely confused and 
perplexing. It seems that the Carthaginians bad disco- 
vered not only the Fortunate or Canary Islands, but Ma* 
deira also. A large island with rivers and forests is men- 
tioned, the position of which they kept concealed as a state 
secret, intending it as a place of refuge in case of some great 
national catastrophe. Some have fancied from this that 
they had discovered part of America. (Heeren, Researches 
into the Commerce and Policy of the Carthaginians; 
lelewel, Die Entdeckungen der Carthager und Griechen 
auf dem Atlantischen Ocean.) 

The second Carthaginian expedition into Sicily took place 
about 410 B.C. The people of Kgesta or Segeste, being op- 
pressed by those of Selinus, applied to Carthage for assist- 
ance. Hannibal, a Suffete of the house of Mago, sent mes- 
sengers to Syracuse to request their joint mediation between 
Selinus and Segeste, but in reality to sound the opinion 
of that state, the most powerful of Sicily. But the Syra- 
cusans, who were distracted by civil factions, answered 
that they should remain neutral. The Carthaginians then 
sent first a small force to relieve Segeste, and afterwards 
landed a much larger force, with which they besieged Seli- 
nus. In this siege they employed moveable towers and bat- 
tering-rams. After a desperate defence Selinus was taken, 
plundered, and burnt. They next took Himera, which they 
treated in a like manner, 3000 prisoners being slaughtered 
to appease the manes of Hamiicar. The next attack was 
on Agrigentum, which was also taken 406 B.C. [Aqri- 
gkntumJ When the Carthaginians attacked Gela, Dio- 
nysius the elder, tyrant of Syracuse, interfered, and a series 
of wars began between bim and the Carthaginians, which, 
with some interruption by truces, lasted till the death of 
Dionysius. [Dionysius.] The wars were renewed under 
Timoleon [Timolxon], who at last made peace with Car- 
thage, by which the territory of the latter state in Sicily was 
limited to the west extremity of the island, the river Halicus, 
between Selinus and Lily buaum, forming its eastern boundary. 
War broke out again between Carthage and Syracuse about 
310 b.c, when Agathocles was tyrant of the latter city. It 
was on this occasion that a large fleet, intended for Sicily, 
soon after leaving Carthage, was dispersed by a storm, in 
which sixty galleys and 200 transports were lost. The loss 
was felt to be so great, that the walls of Carthage were hung 
with black, as in times of great national calamity. It is a 
remarkable fact that the Carthaginians, although by pro- 
fession a maritime people, were singularly unlucky in storms 
and naval fights. They however assembled an army in 
Sicily, and totally defeated Agathocles, 309 b.c, who re- 
sorted to the bold attempt of carrying the war into Africa. 
This was the first deadly thrust at the power of Carthage, 
whose weak point being thus discovered, the example was 
afterwards followed by the Romans. [Agathocles.] 

After the death of Agathocles, Pyrrhus, who had married 
his daughter, came over to Sicily to oppose the Carthagi- 
nians. He overran their territory, and took all their towns, 
except Lilybooum. Pyrrhus however returned to Italy, and 
the Syracusans elected Hiero for their commander. Hiero 
began by attacking the Mamertines, a body of Campanian 
mercenaries who had served under Agathocles, but being 
dismissed after his death, had gone to Messana, where, after 
being kindly received, they suddenly fell upon the citizens, 
killed or drove them all away, and took possession of their 
houses, wives, and property. Being hard pressed by Hiero, 
they applied to the Carthaginian naval commander, who 
was stationed at Li para. The Carthaginians came and took 
possession of the citadel. The Mamertines afterwards re- 
volted against them, and applied to Rome for assistance 
against both Hiero and the Carthaginians. This gave rise 
to the first contest between Carthage and Rome, 265 b.c. 
[Punic Wars.] 

The result of the first Punic war, which ended 242 B.C., 
was that Carthage lost Sicily and the Lipari islands. This 
war was followed by another nearly as destructive to Car- 
thage. The mercenary troops who had served in Sicily, and 
had been disbanded in Africa after the peace, without being 
paid their full stipend, rose under two chiefs, devastated the 
territory of Carthage, threatened the city, and carried on the 
war for several years, until Hamiicar Barcas, who had already 
distinguished himself in Sicily in the latter period of the war 
against the Romans, succeeded in subduing or rather de- 
stroying the mutineers. Polybius calls this the Libyan 
war, and he gives a detailed account of it. It was attended 



with circumstances of the greatest atrocity on both skies. 
Indeed the Carthaginians, who employed chiefly mercenary 
troops, though always commanded by Carthaginian officers, 
could not rely upon the attachment of these soldiers, and 
they seem also to have been wantonly prodigal of their 
blood, and often unjust to them, when they stood no longer 
in need of their services. 

After the end of the war of the mercenaries, of which the 
Romans took an unfair advantage by seizing upon Sardinia, 
and driving away the Carthaginian garrison, Hamiicar 
Barcas was sent over to Spain. That skilful commander 
turned all his thoughts to establishing the power of Car- 
thage over that rich country, and thus gaining a compensa- 
tion for the loss of Sicily and Sardinia. It was before setting 
off for Spain that he made his son Hannibal, then a boy nine 
years old, swear on the altar eternal hatred against Rome. ' 

It does not appear that the Carthaginians held any extent 
of territory in Spain before Hamilcar's time, though they 
had factories on the south coast. The inhabitants of Gades, 
an old Phmnician colony, connected with Carthage by com- 
mon descent and commerce, had asked assistance against 
some native tribes, and this had probably furnished a pre- 
tence for the first Carthaginian settlements on that coast. 
During nine years that Barcas remained in command in 
Spain, he extended the dominion of Carthage over the 
south and east part of that country, and founded the town 
of Barcino or Barcelona. These conquests of course were 
not effected without muoh oppression of the natives, and 
we are told that Hamiicar remitted large sums to Carthago, 
in order to strengthen the influence of his party in the 
senate and among the people, which were then divided 
between two rival notions, that of Barcas and that of Han- 
no, each taking the name of the leading family. Hamii- 
car was killed in a battle against the natives (Appianus, 
De R«b. Hispan. v.), and was succeeded by Hasdrubal, his 
son-in-law, who took young Hannibal as his colleague. The 
Saguntini, who are said to have been a colony from Zacyn- 
thus, being pressed on all sides by the Carthaginian con- 
quests, sent deputies to Rome for protection. The Roman 
senate sent deputies to Carthage, and a treaty was con- 
cluded, by which the river Iberus (Ebro) was to be the limit 
of the Carthaginian possessions in Spain, and moreover the 
Saguntini and other Greek colonies south-west of the Iberus 
were to remain free and independent. Hasdrubal some time 
after was killed by a native while hunting, and Hannibal, 
then twenty-six years of age, was proclaimed his successor 
by the army, a choice which was confirmed by the senate of 
Carthage. 

He began his command by the siege of Saguntum, which 
led to the second Punic war, 218 B.C. [Hannibal.] By 
the peace (201 b.c.) whioh terminated that memorable con- 
test, the power of Carthage as an independent state was en- 
tirely annihilated. Besides the large sums they had to pay, 
the Carthaginians gave up Spain, and all their other settle- 
ments beyond Africa; they delivered to the Romans all 
their ships of war except ten triremes, and all their ele- 
phants, and they bound themselves not to carry on war in or 
out of Africa without the permission of Rome. Massanissa 
the Numidian king remained as a watchful and interested 
trustee for the execution of the latter condition. The 
sequel of the history of Carthage presents but a melancholy 
picture of the humiliation and decline of a once powerful 
state. The Carthaginians kept the treaty faithfully ; they 
bore patiently during half a century with the imperiousness 
of Rome, and the annoyances of its ally, Massanissa, until 
the latter seised upon an extent of territory called Tysca, 
with fifty villages upon it, within the Carthaginian boundary 
Fosses Puniest, as fixed by the first Scipio. They then 
complained to Rome, which sent a commission, of which 
Cato the elder was one. That ruthless inflexible old man 
inspected every part of the great commercial city, and being 
astonished at the sight of its still remaining wealth and 
magnificence, persuaded himself that nothing but its ruin 
could insure the dominion of Rome. Hence his well known 
burthen to the senate on his return, ' Delenda est Carthago.' 
Some of the Roman senators however, and Scipio Nasica 
among the rest, men of more enlarged views, were for mode- 
rate and conciliatory measures. Scipio Nasica himself was 
next appointed commissioner to arbitrate between Carthage 
and Massanissa. He went to Carthage, and had nearly 
settled all controverted points, when Giseo, a Carthaginian 
demagogue, roused the pepulaoe to assault Scipio, who was 
obliged to save himtelf by flight. 
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Carthage, like all commonwealths in their decline, was 
distracted by factions; one party was favourable to Rome, 
another to Massanissa, and another, with Gisco and Hasdru- 
bal at their head, called themselves the popular or national 
party. The friends of Massanissa were exiled by the 
popular party, and Gulussa, the son of Massanissa, who 
had come to Carthage to negotiate, was not allowed to enter 
the gates, and on his way back his escort was attacked by a 
party of Carthaginians, and some of his men were killed. 
Massanissa, who was then nearly 90 years of age, invaded 
the territory of Carthage. The Carthaginians opposed force 
to force, and Hasdrubal was appointed commander. While 
the two armies were lighting, Scipio iEmilianus, son of 
Paulus /Etnilius, and grandson of Scipio Africanus by adop- 
tion, arrived in Massanissa's camp on a mission from Spain, 
where he was then serving. The result of the fight was 
unfavourable to the Carthaginians, who retreated to their 
camp, in which they were blockaded by Massanissa. Being 
reduced by famine, they were obliged to surrender, give up 
their arms, and pass under the yoke ; after which, as they 
were marching on, exhausted and broken-spirited, towards 
Carthage, Gulussa fell upon them with his Numidian cavalry, 
and made a frightful slaughter. Hasdrubal, the com- 
mander, escaped, but being condemned to death as a traitor 
or coward, he collected the runaways and many outlaws, 
and formed a body of 20,000 marauders, who lived at dis- 
cretion in the interior of the country. The city of Utica, 
on old Phoenician colony, to save itself from the impending 
storm, sent deputies to offer itself to the Romans. Rome 
declared war against Carthage, 149 B.C., under the pretence 
of its having violated the treaty by defending itself against 
Massanissa. The consuls Marcius Censoriuus and Manilius 
Nepos were appointed to the command of the fleet and of the 
land force ; and they received secret orders from the senate 
not to desist from hostilities until Carthage was destroyed. 
The Carthaginians, overcome by so many calamities, having 
lost their army, and being without ships, allies, or mercena- 
ries, sent deputies to Rome with full power to make peace 
at any cost. The deputies were referred by the senate to the 
consuls, who had then arrived in Sicily, and who would pre- 
scribe to them the conditions, by fulfilling which Carthage 
should preserve its laws, its liberty, and its territory. Hav- 
ing repaired to the consul's station at Lilyboeum, they were 
required to deliver as hostages 300 young men of the first 
families of Carthage. This being complied with, the consuls 
sailed for Utica, where, having landed their troops, they 
encamped at the old Castra Scipionis. They then gave a 
public audience with great pomp and state to the Cartha- 
ginian deputies, who appeared as suppliants before them, 
and were required to give up all their arms, as they had 
no more occasion for them, the Roman people taking 
them under their protection. The arms~were delivered to 
the number of 2000 catapultse, 200,000 complete armours, 
besides an immense number of spears, swords, bows and 
arrows, &c. This being done, the deputies waited to hear 
the final sentence. The consuls then signified to them that 
Carthage must be razed to the ground, but that the inhabit- 
ants might rebuild their houses any where, provided it were 
10 miles distant from the sea, and there were no walls or 
fortifications. The scene that followed, first in the Roman 
camp, and afterwards within Carthage, on the return of the 
deputies, is well described by Appian. The indignation 
of the citizens at the base treachery of the Romans over- 
came all considerations of prudence or personal safety. 
They determined on defence, and the third Punic War 
began. It lasted only three years, and ended with the utter 
destruction of Carthage, 146 B.C. The horrors of that siege, 
the desperate resistance of the Carthaginians, the self-de- 
votedness of their women, are described by Appian. Of 
700,000 people who lived within Carthage, only 50,000 sur- 
rendered to Scipio and were saved. By a decree of the 
Roman senate, every part of the city was razed to the ground. 
The destruction of a great commercial city, the first in the 
world at the time, previously resolved upon in cold blood, after 
fifty .years of peace, and without any fresh provocation, and 
against a defenceless people, who had thrown themselves en- 
tirely upon Roman generosity, was one of the most brutal acts 
of Roman policy. To Africa the destruction of Carthage was 
a retrograde step in civilization, for there was never after* 
wards a native power in that part of the world that could be 
compared to Carthage. The Carthaginian colonies beyond 
the pillars of Hercules were forgotten, and the key to their 
discovert 93 and extensive trade was lost. The literature of 



Carthage likewise perished ; the Romans gave its libraries 
to their Numidian allies, and we know through Sallust 
(De Bella Jugurth.) that king Hiempsal had a collection of 
Carthaginian historians, from which Sallust derived some 
information on the early history of Africa. Pliny mentions 
a collection of African chronicles compiled by Juba, and 
extracted from Punic, Libyan, Greek, and Latin authorities: 
this work, however, is lost 

About 30 years after the destruction of Carthage, the 
Gracchi attempted to establish a colony on its ruins ; but the 
settlement made little progress until Julius Caesar, and 
Augustus after him, sent colonies to build a new town, 
which was called Colonia Carthago. It stood on the S.E. 
part of the peninsula, between Cape Carthage and Goletta, 
and occupied but a comparatively small part of the ground 
of the old city. Pliny called it • Colonia Carthago Magnso 
in vestigiis Carthaginis.' It rose, however, to considerable 
splendour, had its cothon or harbour, and became the first 
city of Roman Africa. In Christian history it is known 
for its councils and for the spiritual labours of St. Augus- 
tine. In 439 a.d., it was taken by the Vandals under 
Genseric ; it was retaken by Belisarius in 533 ; and lastly 
was taken and destroyed by the Saracens in 698. Thus 
ended the second Carthage, after an existence of about 
seven centuries. The ruins which are now seen on that 
coast belong to the Roman Carthage ; there are no remains 
of the Tyrian city, except the large cisterns and perhaps 
the ruins of the great aqueduct. It seems probable that 
the old or great Carthage occupied the N. part of the penin- 
sula, between Cape Cammart and Cape Carthage, where 
substructures are still seen under water; and it perhaps 
extended also to the S.W. of Cape Cammart, where the 
whole appearance of the land is changed since the time of 
old Carthage. The gulf between Cape Cammart and the 
point of Porto Farina went much deeper inland than it does 
now. The alluvia of the Bagradas, and the sands raised 
up by the N.W. winds which prevail on this coast, have 
filled up this space for several miles. The shape of the 
peninsula of Carthage is completely altered; the isthmus, 
three miles broad, which was formed by the lake of Tunis 
on one side and the gulf above mentioned on the other, is 
now obliterated on the latter side by the main land, which 
has formed itself along side of it, extending N.W. to the 
spot where Scipio's camp once stood. The lower course of 
the Bagradas is also altered. The river at one time entered 
the sea nearer Carthage than it does now ; it stood between 
Carthage and the Castra of Scipio, whereas it now enters 
the sea on the other or N. side of the Castra. The remains 
of Utica are now several miles from the sea-shore. (See the 
topographic map of Carthage in Shaw's Travels.) It is 
possible that the cothon or harbour of the Tyrian Carthage 
opened into the gulf, which is now filled up, to the leeward 
or S.W. of Cape Cammart. As for Byrsa, there are several 
hillocks which may answer to it, as it was not the only 
hill within Carthage. Megara, which was a suburb with 
spacious gardens, extended probably over a great part of the 
peninsula. The most recent and accurate investigation on 
the site of the Tyrian Carthage is contained in Estrup's 
Linece Topographicce Carthaginis Tyrice, with a map, 
1821. Estrup was a Danish scholar, who made use of the 
MSS. of Camillo Borgia, a Neapolitan traveller, who had 
examined the ground attentively, and who died at Naples 
without being able to publish his work. See also E. Stan- 
ley's Observations on Tunis and Cape Carthage, 1786. 
For the commerce and colonies of Carthage, the reader 
may refer to Heeren's Researches, and the authorities there 
quoted ; and for its political history, to Botticher's Ge- 
schichteder Karthager, 1827. 




[Brit Mn 'Actaal Site. Copper.} 

CA'RTH AMUS TINCTO'RIUS, a pretty annual plant, 
found wild in Egypt and the Levant. It has an erect eylin- 
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drioal stem, branching near the summit, a foot or two high, 
and furnished with sharp-pointed, oval, sessile, somewhat 
spiny leaves. The flowers grow in heads, enclosed in a 
roundish spiny involucre; the florets are of an orange- 
yellow, becoming red when dried. These latter contain a 
colouring principle called Carthamite, which is employed 
by dyers as the source of some of the more delicate rose- 
colours, and the rich scarlet called ponceau ; it also consti- 
tutes the basis of the cosmetic known by the name of rouge. 

The dried flowers of carthamus are exported in great 
quantities from Egypt, and are very like saffron to the -eye, 
on which account they have been employed to, adulterate 
that drug; and the plant itself has acquired the name of 
bastard saffron, or safflower. M'Culloch states that 2772 
cwt. of this article was imported in 1831. 

CARTHUSIANS. The Carthusian monks were a branch 
of the Benedictines, whose rule, with the addition of a great 
many austerities, they followed. Bruno, who was born at 
Cologne in Germany, first instituted the Order at Chartreux, 
in the diocese of Grenoble in France, about a.d. 1080; 
whence the monasteries of the Order, instead of Chartreux- 
houses, were in England corruptly called Charter-houses. 
The rule of the Carthusians, which is said to have been con- 
firmed by Pope Alexander III. as early as 1 1 74, was the 
most strict of any of the religious orders ; the monks never 
eating flesh, and being obliged to fast on bread, water, and 
salt one day in every week : nor were they permitted to go 
out of the bounds of their monasteries, except their priors 
and procurators, or proctors, and they only upon the neces- 
sary affairs of the respective house. 

The Carthusians were brought into England in 1180 or 
1181, by King Henry II., almost as early as their establish- 
ment at Grenoble, and had their first house at Witham in 
Somersetshire. Their habit was all white, except an outward 
plaited cloak, which was black. Stevens, ita his Continu- 
ation of Dugdale's Monasticon, says there were but five 
nunneries of this austere order in the world, and, but 167 
houses of these monks. In England there was no nunnery, 
and but nine houses of this order. These nine houses were 
at Witham and Henton in Somersetshire, the Charter- 
house at London, Beauvale in Nottinghamshire, St Anne's 
near Coventry, Kingston-upon-Hull, and Mountgrace in 
Yorkshire, Eppworth in the Isle of Axholm, and Shene in 
Surrey. Licences for two or three other houses were ob- 
tained at different times, but they do not appear to have 
been established. 

Dugdale has given the statutes of the order from a MS. 
in the Cottonian library, marked Nero A. iiu Some consti- 
tutions made at a general chapter of the order held in 1411, 
are also preserved in the Cottonian MS., Calig. A. ii. fol. 
139. The Cottonian MS., Nero A. iii., besides the statutes 
of the Order already mentioned, contains the oaths of those 
who entered the Carthusian order, with the graces which 
were used both before and after dinner and supper. 

(Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, vol. vii. p. 366 ; Tanner, 
Notit. Motiast., edit. Nairn., p. 9 ; Dugdale's Monasticon, 
new edit. vol. vi.pt. i. p. 3.) 

CARTILAGE, commonly called gristle, a substance in- 
termediate in density between the membranous and bony 
structures of the body. It is distinguished from every other 
texture by its pearly whiteness, its smoothness, its firmness, 
and its great elasticity. When divided it appears to be per- 
fectly homogeneous, without fibres and without lamina? ; 
but when examined after prolonged maceration, it is mani- 
fest that it possesses a fibrous structure. The component 
fibres are inferior in firmness only to those of bone ; they 
are so brittle, that if forcibly bent they give way and break, 
and yet they are endowed with a high degree of elasticity. 
They are united by cellular tissue so exceedingly con- 
densed, that it can be distinguished from the cartilage itself 
only after protracted maceration or long-continued boiling. 
The nutrient arteries of cartilage are so minute that they 
are incapable of admitting the red particles of the blood ; 
but that they admit the finer particles of the nutritive fluid 
is manifest from the new matter which is deposited during 
growth, and from the yellow colour which the cartilage as- 
sumes m jaundice. No lymphatic can be detected in carti- 
lage-; but the presence of lymphatic vessels in it is demon- 
strated by the absorption that takes place in cartilage in the 
process of ossification, and in the progress of many diseases. 
No nerve is visible in this substance to the eye, but the pain 
induced in it by disease proves that it is not destitute of 
nerves. Homogeneous as this substance appears, it is truly 



organised, containing every constituent which enters into 
the composition of organic structures. 

Chemically considered, cartilage appears to consist of con- 
densed albumen combined with a small portion of earthy 
phosphate ; its chemical composition thus showing its close 
relation to bone. According to Dr. Davy, 100 parts of car-* 
tilage consist of albumen 44 5, water 55-0, phosphate of 
lime '5. 

Cartilage is not only closely allied to bone in the mecha- 
nical arrangement of its component fibres and in its che- 
mical composition, but it sometimes supplies the place of 
bone, as in the foetus and in young persons. Cartilages of 
this class, which regularly disappear as ossification ad- 
vances, are called temporary, in contradistinction to the per- 
manent, which remain during all periods of life. Perma- 
nent cartilages either cover the extremities of tho bones in 
the moveable joints or articulations, and are thence called 
articular ; or are attached to the extremities of the ribs, and 
are thence termed costal. The articular cartilage consists 
of a layer of the same shape as the extremity of the hone 
which it covers, varying in thickness from one or two lines 
to the fraction of a line, and over its external or free surface 
there is always reflected a fine and delicate membrane termed 
the synovial, which secretes the fluid by which the joint is 
lubricated and its free and easy motion secured, denomi- 
nated synovia or joint oil. 

The costal cartilages, which arc cartilaginous productions 
of the osseous ribs, are much larger and thicker than the 
articular, assist in the formation of the thoracic cavity, and 
perform a very important part in the function of respiration. 

The distinctive property of this peculiar form of organised 
matter, to which the name of cartilage has been given, is 
elasticity, on which depends the specific use of this sub- 
stance in the economy. It is mainly an adjunct to bones, 
counteracting certain evils which, but for the intervention of 
some substance of this kind, must necessarily have resulted 
from the hard unyielding nature of the osseous fibres. Co- 
vering the extremities of bones, or interposed between layers 
of bony fibres, without in the least diminishing the firmness 
and strength of the osseous Qbres, it enables the bones to 
yield in the shocks to which the body is exposed in tho 
ever-varying movements of the frame, defends them from 
fracture and displacement, and at the same time protects the 
great centres of the nervous system, the spinal chord and 
brain, from the concussions and jars to which these tendei 
and delicate organs would, but for its interposition, have 
been constantly exposed. (Bostoek's Elements of Physi- 
ology; Grainger's Elements of General Anatomy ; and 
Soulhwood Smith's Philosophy of Health.) 

CARTMEL. [Lancashire.] 

CARTOON, from * carta,' paper, ' cartone,' large paper, 
Ital. ; a word used by artists to signify the full-sized draw- 
ings or studies made in chalks, or body-colour {tempera, as 
it is called in Italy), preparatory to executing any great 
work either in oil-colour or fresco. Cartoons are also made 
when the design is to be copied in tapestry. 

The preparation for making cartoons is very simple: seve- 
ral sheets of paper are pasted together at the edges, and then 
strained on a frame of the size required. Sometimes the 
surface is primed ; that is, washed with a general colour or 
ground, but more frequently the paper is left in .its natural 
state, and the drawing is made either in chalks or, as above 
stated, in distemper. When only two colours are used, as 
black and white, or brown and white, it is called ' in chiaro 
'scuro,' i.e. light and shade. The cartoon being finished, it 
is transferred either by laying it upon the canvass on which 
the picture is to he painted, and tracing the lines through 
with a hard point (powdered charcoal, or black lead, or chalk 
being first rubbed on the back of it, or on paper placed be- 
tween it and the canvass), or lines are drawn over it per- 
pendicularly and horizontally atequal distances ; and exactly 
corresponding lines or squares being made on the canvass, 
the parts of the cartoon are carefully copied into them, and 
the colouring is then commenced. The injury which the 
drawing of lines over it might do to the cartoon may be 
avoided by straining threads across it from pins at the re- 
quired distances round the frame. In fresco painting the 
plaster on which the work is to be executed must be Wet. 
and only a small portion can therefore be completed at a 
time ; the transfer of the cartoon is effected here in small 
compartments, either by tracing as much as the artist means 
to finish, or by pricking the lines through. 

The great masters seldom commenced any extensive pw- 
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fare without first making studies or cartoons in chiaro 'tcttro. 
Many of those by Raffaelle, Apd. Mantegna, Domepichino, 
the Caracci, and others, remain to attest the laborious dili- 
gence and care with which their great works were accom- 
plished. By this means the composition, drawing, expres- 
sion, and light and shade, were all perfected before the 
colouring of the picture was attempted, and as these may 
be said to constitute the highest qualities of art, the schools 
that chiefly attended to them. the Roman, Florentine, 
and Bolognese, are eminently distinguished for their grand 
style. 

The finest specimens of cartoons that are known are those 
executed by Raffaelle d'Urbjno, which were sent to Flanders, 
in the reign of Pope Leo X., to be copied in tapestry, in two 
sets. One was intended for the decoration of the ponti- 
fical apartments in the Vatican ; the other as a present 
from the pope to Henry VIII. of England. The tapestries 
(only shadows of Raffaelle's exquisite designs) were finished, 
and one set is now in Rome. The other was in Englaud 
till the death of Charles I., when it was purchased and car- 
ried to Spain by the Spanish ambassador* 
. The cartoons, originally twenty-five in number, were left 
neglected at Brussels, and most of them seem to have been 
lost or destroyed. A few however escaped this fate, and 
seven are now in England in his Majesty's collection at 
Hampton Court. Their history, even since their arrival in 
England, is eventful. They were bought in Flanders by 
Rubens for King Charles I. At the dispersion and sale of 
the royal collection the cartoons were secured to the country 
by purchase, by Cromwell's particular command : at which 
time, we are told, the triumphs of Julius Caesar by Andrea 
Mantegna (still preserved at Hampton Court) were valued 
at 2000/., while the cartoons of Raffaelle were estimated at 
only 300i. In the reign of Charles II. they were again 
consigned to neglect. They had been sent to Mortlake to 
be copied in tapestry, where they were seriously injured. 
William III. had them repaired, and built a gallery at 
Hampton Court for their reception. George III. removed 
them to Buckingham Palace, and subsequently to Windsor 
Castle. They were again removed to Hampton Court, 
where "they now are. 

The cartoons represent the following striking subjects 
from the New Testament :— 

Paul preaching at Athens. 

The Death of Ananias. 

Elymas the Sorcerer struck with blindness. 

Christ delivering the keys to St. Peter. 

The Sacrifice at Lystra. 

The Apostles healing the Sick in the Temple. 

The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

. Precluded by our limits from entering at length into the 
merits of the cartoons of Raffaelle, we would still earnestly 
direct the attention of our readers to these noble creations 
of genius. They will be found to possess all the qualities 
that dignify art. In the first place, they display the greatest 
judgment in the artist in the selection of his subjects, 
and equal skill in the manner of treating them. The 
compositions are in the highest degree masterly, and the 
stories intended to be illustrated are told with the greatest 
perspicuity.. In the details they exhibit every variety of 
character and expression ; the mild sublimity of our Sa- 
viour, the quiet dignity of the Apostles, admiration, doubt, 
surprise, pain, fear, down to the careless innocence of child- 
hood, are all pourtrayed with a master's hand. The women 
are the most perfect delineations of grand female beauty, 
and the children, wherever they are introduced, are models 
of infantine grace and simplicity. In the arrangement of 
drapery Raffaelle was unrivalled, and the cartoons offer the 
finest examples of excellence in this respect. These exqui- 
site works cannot be too often nor too carefully studied by 
those who desire to form a pure and elevated taste in design. 
The cartoons above specified have been engraved by Do- 
rigny, Audran, and Holloway ; there are also engravings 
of a greater number than those in the English collection, 
some of which are taken from the tapestries ; of others it is 
believed the originals no longer exist. Five from tapestries 
represent the Adoration of the Kings — Christ appearing to 
Mary Magdalen — The Disciples at Emmaus— The Murder of 
the Innocents— The Ascension. Others are described by 

• There Upesttlet were re corned aodbrottght lo England, and exhibited 
lately in London, bnt a* no purchaser ni (bund, they were bought by a 
ftxetsuu, who took them to the continent. 



Fea, in his ' Descrizione dj Roma,' and Somereau, a French 

artist, engraved them, with the whole series, in 4to. 

Two large cartoons by Raffaelle are in the possession of 
the duke of Buccleugh ; and two, said to belong to the set 
sent to Flanders, are in the king of Sardinia's collection. 
There was a tapestry from a cartoon by Raffaelle, repre- 
senting The Descent of Christ to the Fathers, in Limbo, 
which the Abbate Fea tells us was destroyed by fire. It 
was engraved by Nic. Beatricetto, and described by Braun. 
For some further interesting particulars on this subject, the 
reader is referred to ' Istoria della Vita, &c. di Raffaeilo 
Sangio del Sr. Quatrernere de Quincy,' with ample notes by 
its translator (into Italian), Francesco Longhena; 1 vol., 
Milano, 1829. Lord Francis Egerton has, at Bridgewater 
House, two very fine cartoons in black chalk, by Annibale 
Caracci. They are studies for parts of the decoration of the 
Farnese Palace in Rome., and offer examples of the free 
and grand style of design which, characterised this artist's 
pencil. 

CARTWRIGHT, EDMUND, was bprn April 24, 1743, 
at Marnham, in the county of Nottingham. His family 
was antient and highly respectable, ana had suffered in its 
fortune on account of its attachment to the cause of 
Charles I. Edmund Cartwright received the early part of 
his education at Wakefield, and being intended for the 
church, he afterwards went to University College, Oxford, 
and was elected a Fellow pf Magdalen College. He after- 
wards held the living of Brampton, near Chesterfield, 
and subsequently he removed to the living of Goadby- 
Marwood in Leicestershire. He wrote some poetical pieces 
at an early age, some of which were printed anonymously. 
In 1770 he published in his own name a legendary poem, 
entitled ' Arminia and Elvira,' which was received with 
much favour, and soon passed through several editions. 
He wrote also the ' Prince of Peace' and ' Sonnets to Emi- 
nent Men.' He was for a considerable time a contri- 
butor to the ' Monthly Review.' The duties of his calling 
were besides varied by a literary correspondence with several 
eminent individuals. 

In the summer, of 1 784, during a visit at Matlock, hap- 
pening to meet with several gentlemen from Manchester, 
the conversation turned uppn the subject of mechanical 
weaving. Dr. Cartwright's attention had never been di- 
rected to mechanical inventions, but though in his fortieth 
year, the impulse which his mind received from this acci- 
dental direction of its powers, enabled him, by the following 
April, to bring his first power-loom into action, which, 
though an extremely rude machine, scion received many- 
valuable improvements. Its first introduction was opposed 
both by manufacturers and their workmen, owing to various 
prejudices ; and a mill containing 500 of his looms, the first 
which had been erected, was wilfully burnt down. In 1813 
there were not more than 2300 power-looms in the United 
Kingdom. In fact, when first introduced, and before various 
improvements were made in it, the machine was scarcely 
equivalent in its results to manual labour. By a parlia- 
mentary return (No. 24.) made during the present session 
(1836), the number of power-looms in the Upiied Kingdom 
is as follows :— England, 95,975; Wales, 1939; Scotland, 
17,721; Ireland, 1516; total, 117.151. In April, 1790, 
Dr. Cartwright took out a patept for cprabing wool : alto 
gether he obtained ten different patents for inventions and 
improvements of various kinds. In 1807, a number of the 
principal cotton-spinners memorialised the government on 
behalf of Dr. Cartwright, who had' hitherto reaped little ad- 
vantage from the exercise of his inventive talents. He also 
petitioned the legislature himself in support of his claims ; 
and in 1809 parliament granted him 10,000/. for ' the good 
service he had rendered the public by his invention of 
weaving.' This was a smaller sum than he hod expended 
on bis projects, but it enabled him to pass the remainder of 
his days in ease and comfort. He died October 30, 1823, 
in the 8 1 st year of his age. 

CARTWRIGHT, JOHN, brother of the preceding, was 
born in 1749, at Marnham, and entered the navy at an 
early age. Soon after his thirtieth year, be published 
' Letters on American Independence ;' and though attached 
to his profession, he declined taking part ip " the struggle 
which ensued between the mother country and the North 
American colonies. In 1775, he received a major's commis- 
sion in the Nottinghamshire militia, an appointment which 
the ministry regarded with displeasure. The attainment of 
annual parliaments and universal suffrage became the ofe 
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ject of his exertions ; and to further this end he was active 
in establishing the Society for Constitutional Information, 
and in co-operating with Tooke, Hardy, Thelwall, and 
other advocates of reform. He Was a witness on the trial 
of the above individuals; and in 1819, was himself the 
object of an ex officio prosecution, for having with others 
taken steps for procuring a ' legislatorial attorney', to be re- 
turned to parliament for the then unrepresented town of 
Birmingham. His name is intimately connected With the 
early history of the question of parliamentary reform. 
Lord Byron, when presenting a petition from him in 1813, 
said : — ' He is a man whose long life ha* been Spent in one 
unceasing Struggle for the liberty of the subject.' He pos- 
sessed considerable intelligence ahd ingenuity, and was 
the author of several useful projects, and a number of 
pamphlets and occasional addresses. Fox once passed a 
high euloguitn on his public and private character. Though 
retaining his commission in the navy, he was invariably 
called Major CartWrlght. He died 23rd September, 1824, 
and would have completed his eighty-fourth year on the 
28th. A bronze statue has been erected to his memory in 
Burton Crescent, London, by contributions from his ad- 
mirers and friends. 

(Life and Correspondence of Major Carttcright, edited 
by his niece, F. D. Cartwrlght, 2 Vols., 8vo., London, 1826.) 

CARUN'CULA, a name applied by botanists to pro- 
tuberances found occasionally surrounding the hilum of a 
seed. It is sometimes also called a strophiloa. Parts of 
this kind occur oft the seeds of Euphorbia Lathyris. 

CA'RUS, MARCUS AURELlUS, prefect of the praa- 
torium under the Emperor Probus, succeeded him by the 
nomination of the soldiers, after they had murdered Pro- 
bUs, a.d. 282, ih his camp near Sirmium in the IUyricum. 
Cams Was a native of Narbo, an old Roman colony, and as 
such he prided himself in being a Roman citizen by birth. 
(See his letter to the senate announcing his nomination, in 
Vopiscus, Historia Augusta.) He made war against the 
Sarrnatians, and defeated them. He Marched next against 
the Persians, a.d. 283, and took with him his younger son 
Numerianus, leaving his elder son Carinus to rule over 
Italy, and the other provinces-of the west, in his absence. 
Carus overran Mesopotamia, and conquered Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon, after which, as he Was encamped beyond the 
Tigris, a great thunder-storm arose, and it was reported that 
the Emperor was killed ih his tent by the lightning : the 
servants upon this set fire to his tent, and his body was 
consumed. His secretary, Calpurnius, however, in a letter 
-which he wrote to the Prefect of Rome, said that the Em- 
peror, who Was already ill, died during the storm. But the 
strongest suspicions rested upon Arrius Aper, Prefect of the 
Prsetorium, the same who soon after killed Numerianus. 
Carus reigned about seventeen months. He was succeeded 
by his two sons Carinus and Numerianus. 




Coin or Cares. 
[Brit Muarom. Actual Site. Gold. 75 graira.] 

C ARVINO, the art of forming any hard materials into a 
proposed shape or figure by means of sharp instruments. It 
is usually understood to refer exclusively to works in ivory 
or wood, to distinguish it from carving in marble or stone, 
which comes under the term sculpture ; or in metals, when 
it is called chasing. 

The arttients used ivory to a great extent in Works of art, 
and its union with gold, called by the Greeks chryselephan- 
tine sculpture, was adopted by the greatest artists. The 
colossal statue of the Olympian Jupiter at Elis, by Phidias, 
was one of the most celebrated examples of this combina- 
tion. In later times carving in ivory has been confined to 
smaller objects, as figures, reliefs, enrichments of flowers, 
fruit, and other devices on vases and cups, and such objects 
of general use. The instruments used for carving in ivory 
are very similar to those employed in working in marble, 
consisting of chisels of different sizes, saws, rasps, and files ; 
the polishing is effected, as in marble, by friction. 

Wood of almost every description was a favourite mate- 
rial for carving among the anttents : and, after Clay, 



Was doubtless, from the facility of cutting It, the first sub* 
Stance used for imitative art. Some figures of very re- 
mote antiquity found in the tombs in Egypt are of syca- 
more. In Greece many of the statues of the gods were of 
wood ; and all those attributed to the first Dcodalus were 
of that material, from which circumstance indeed wooden 
figures were called AalSaXa, or Dasdalian. Wood seems to 
have been used for sculpture long after more valuable and 
durable materials were employed. Pliny and Pausanias 
describe many of these works, and mention the varieties of 
wood of which they were made. Among them were the oak, 
ebony, fir, cedar, box, citron, cypress, beech, fig, myrtle, 
olive, palm, poplar, vine, &c, &c. 

For a long period in modern times there was a great de- 
mand for fine wood-carvings. The elaborately worked 
Gothic screens, choir-seats, and desks, in most of our cathe- 
drals and colleges, canopies, frames for doors and pictures, 
cabinets, and indeed every description of furniture, are evi- 
dence of the extent to which it was employed, and of the 
skill of the artists. It must be admitted that many of these 
performances display more ability in the workmanship than 
good taste in the design, being, where figures arc intro- 
duced, chiefly of grotesque and not unfrequently indelicate 
subjects. There are, however, specimens of chaste design, 
as well as careful execution. 

One of the most eminent modern carvers in wood was 
Grindling Gibbon, a native of England. He was much 
employed by Charles II., particularly at Windsor Castle 
ahd Hampton Court. In London the choir of St. Paul's 
may be instanced as a work of this artist. Many of his 
best performances are at the country residences of some of 
the English nobility ; the specimens at Chatsworth, the seat 
of the Duke of Devonshire, are admirable imitations of na- 
ture. They consist generally of dead game, sporting tackle, 
fruit, flowers, &c, &c. Gibbon died in 1721. 

The German and Flemish carvers in ivory and wood 
were also very distinguished. " 

The woods preferred by modern carvers are the pear, 
lime, American pine, maple, oak, and box : and the tools 
they employ are round hollow chisels called gouges ; others 
with an angular extremity called from the'shapo V tools j 
flat chisels of various sizes, and files. A mallet is some- 
times Used, but pressure, or a sharp blow from the bottom 
or heel of the hand is generally preferred. The surface is 
cleaned and polished with sand-papers of different qualities, 
by pumice-Stone, and by friction. 

In preparing wooden blocks for printing from, the object 
is engravefl with instruments similar to those commonly 
used for engraving. This branch of the art does not there- 
fore properly come under the term ' carving.' 

CARY. [Falkland, Lord.] 

CA'RYA, the botanical name of the genus of North 
American trees which comprehends the various kinds of 
hickory. It was formerly combined with Juglans, or the 
true walnut ; but it is distinguished by the shell of its nuts 
not being deeply furrowed, and by the catkins of the male 
flowers growing in threes. This must not be confounded 
with careva, a genus of Indian myrtaceee. 

Several species of hickory are recognized by botanists ; 
but, according to Michaux, the timber of them all is so 
similar in quality that it is impossible to distinguish it. 
The bark of the hickory is in all cases remarkable for the 
lozenge-shaped arrangement of its woody tissue ; the wood 
is coarse-grained, very heavy, exceedingly tough and strong, 
and red at the heart ; but on the other hand it decays quickly 
when exposed to the weather, and it is subject to be attacked 
by Worms. It is Oh these accounts chiefly employed for the 
shafts and springs of carriages, for large screws, such 
as those of bookbinders' presses, for bows, chair-backs, 
whip-handles, wooden-cogged wheels, hoops for casks, and 
a variety of similar purposes. When burnt, hickory-wood 
consumes slowly, gives out a great heat, and forms a heavy 
coal, which remains glowing for a long while ; it is con- 
sidered to be upon the whole the best of all woods for fuel : 
it has however the fault of crackling and scattering about 
its sparks. 

The following are the principal kinds of hickory : — 
1. Cart/a oliveeformis, the Pecan or Pecana nut (Jug- 
lahs angustifolitt, Hort. Kew.) This is a swamp species, with 
a slender stem, sometimes as much as 70 feet high. Its leaves 
are a foot to 1 8 inches long ; their stalks are downy ; tho 
leaflets, which are 2 or 3 inches long, or as much as 5 inches 
on very strong shoots, aire taper-pointed and firmly serrated, 
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Their nuts are oblong, very smooth, angular in only a slight 
degree, about an inch and a half long, and thinner shelled 
than the other sorts. The kernel is good to eat, and by 
far the best of the hickories ; on this account the nuts are 
a small article of North American trade. The pecan nut 
is found in Upper Louisiana and New Orleans. It is com- 
mon on the banks of rivers in Missouri, Illinois, and Ar- 
kansas. It does not occur, except in straggling specimens, 
more than 200 miles above the mouth of the Ohio. 

1. Cart/a sulcata, thick-shell-bark hickory, Springfield 
or Gloucester nut (Juglans laciniosa, Michaux), very com- 
mon in all the low grounds adjoining the Ohio and its 
tributaries, where, along with three-thorned gleditschias, 
black walnuts, Virginian bird-cherries, American elms, 
planes, and different species of Acer, it forms dense forests ; 
it is seldom found west of the Alleghanies. Its trunk is 
as much as 80 feet high, on which it has a noble spreading 
head. Its bark, like that of some of the other hickories, strips 
off in ribands from one to three feet long, which separate at 
' their extremities and curl backwards, finally adhering to the 
trunk only by their middle. The leaves vary in length 
from 8 to 20 inches ; in form they are very like those of 
C. alba, but they usually have 6 or 8 leaflets instead of 4, 
which is the invariable number in that species. The nuts 
are oblong, sharp-pointed atr each end, with four elevated 
'angles, and a thick shell of a yellowish brown colour, not 
white as in C. alba. They are brought to market in North 
America under some of the names mentioned above. 

3. Cart/a alba, white-shell-bark, shag-bark, scaly-bark 
hickory (Juglans squamosa, Michaux). The shaggy ap- 
pearance of the bark, adverted to in speaking of the last 
species, has caused the abqre names to be applied to this 
common species. It extends from South Carolina to the 
neighbourhood of Portland in the state of New Hampshire, 
where it is said to disappear. It is the most slender-stemmed 
of all the hickories, its trunk being sometimes 80 or 90 feet 
high and not more than two feet in diameter, and is described 
as a magnificent tree in its native forests. The young buds 
are woody and slightly orange-coloured. The leaves are often 
20 inches long ; they have only four leaflets and an odd one, 
which are smooth and bright green above, finely downy on 
the under side, and serrated at the edge. The nuts are 
whitish, nearly round, hardly pointed at each end, angular, 
compressed, thick-shelled, remarkably small in proportion 
to the size of the fruit with its fleshy rind upon it. The 
kernel is next in quality to that of'the Pecan nut. They 
form a common article of market commerce. 

4. Carya tomentosa, mocker-nut hickory; so-called in 
consequence of the smallness of the kernel compared with 
the size of the nut. Its leaflets are from 7 to 9 in number, 
slightly round, very downy on the under side ; they become 
bright yellow in the autumn. The leaf-buds are thick, 
short, whitish-grey, and very hard in the winter season. 
The nuts are sessile, roundish, and enclosed in a rind which 
only opens half-way to let them drop out ; they are light 
brown, angular, ana very little pointed. The bark of this 
species does not scale off, but rends into deep fissures. It 
grows the slowest of all the hickories ; and is found chiefly 
in forests from New England to Virginia, and in the Alle- 
ghanies ; Pursh says, in fertile soils ; but Michaux adds, 
that it nevertheless is the only hickory which makes its 
appearance in those sterile tracts called pine-barrens, where 
however it is only a scrubby bush. In the most favourable 
situations it rarely grows more than 60 feet high, and is 
usually a gnarled inelegant tree. Nuttall mentions a va- 
riety of this species as occurring a few miles from* Philadel- 
phia, with ' fruit nearly twice the ordinary size, as large as 
an apple.' 

5. Carya microcarpa.— Leaflets about five, oblong-lance- 
olate, sharply serrate, and obviously tapered to the point; 
smooth on each side, glandular beneath. Fruit roundish, 
with a small thin-shelled nut, which is somewhat quadran- 
gular, and abruptly rounded at the end, with a very small 
point. According to Nuttall, this is found wild on the banks 
of the Schuylkill, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, where it 
forms a large tree with an even bark. The fruit is much 
like that of C. tomentosa, and eatable, but very small, not 
exceeding the size of a nutmeg. 

6. Carya amara, bitter nut, or swamp hickory ; found 
from the state of Vermont in the north, as far as the most 
southern parts of the American Union. In woods near 
New York Michaux measured several individuals which 
were lo or 13 feet in circumference, and from 70 to 



80 feet high; but in general it is smaller. It is the 
latest in leafing of all the hickories. The leaflets are 7 to 
9 in number, smooth, coarsely and irregularly serrated, 
long, lanceolate, and more wrinkled than in other species. 
The fruit is small, roundish, with a thin rind ; the nuts are 
obovate, depressed at the end, with a central projecting 
point ; they have no angles, and are broader than they are 
long ; the shell is thin and brittle, and the kernel so bitter 
and austere that even squirrels refuse to eat it. This species 
is easily known in winter by its yellow buds. 

7. Carya aquatica, found only in the lower parts of the 
southern states of the American Union, in swamps, and by 
the side of ditches surrounding rice-fields, along with red 
maples, deciduous cypresses, and Carolina poplars. It is 
readily known by its very narrow taper-pointed leaflets, 
which vary in number from 9 to 11. Its fruit is small, 
ovate, tuberculated, angular, and placed upon stalks in little 
clusters. The nuts are bright brown, ovate, angular, but 
little pointed at either end ; they are very thin-shelled, and < 
contain an extremely little kernel. The tree grows from 

40 to SO feet high, and is of much less value than the other 
species. 

8. Carya porcina, the pig-nut hickory, or hog-nut. This 
is most common in the middle states, beginning with Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania, in the north. It is one of the 
largest trees in the United States, growing to the height of 
70 or 80 feet, with a diameter of 3 or 4 feet. Its brown 
shoots and oval very small buds distinguish it in winter. 
The leaflets are lanceolate, very taper-pointed, regularly 
serrated, and from 3 to 7 in number ; they are quite smooth 
on each side, and on vigorous shoots in shady places their 
stalks are violet. The fruit is sessile, and varies in form 
from pyriform to spherical ; its little nuts correspond in this 
respect with their rind ; they aw scarcely at all angular, 
ana always rounded at the apex, with a sharp point ; their 
shell is very thick and hard, their kernel sweet but small, 
and difficult to extract. 

9. Carya myristiceeformis, nutmeg hickory. This is a " 
little brown species, of which Michaux obtained a single 
branch with about 30 nuts, at Charlestown, from a negro 
gardener, who procured them in the neighbourhood of that 
city. Its leaves are like those of C. aquatica. But not quite 
so long and narrow. The fruit is sessile, oval, tuberculated, 
and contains a small, smooth, brown, striated nut, with an 
exceedingly thick shell, and a very small kernel. Elliott, 
who resided near Charlestown, and wrote on the plants of 
Carolina, could never gain any further intelligence of this 
plant. 

(See Micbaux's Arbret Forestiers de r Amtrique Sept en - 
trionale for further details regarding these trees, most of 
which are found growing in the plantations of Great Britain.) 

CARYATIDES (Kapvantte), female figures em- 
ployed in architecture in place of columns, like Atlantes 
and Telamones. Vitruvius attributes the origin of Caryatid 
figures to the circumstance of the inhabitants of Carya, a 
-city of Peloponnesus, taking part with the Persians during 
the invasion of Xerxes, and their consequent punishment : 
the men were slain, and the women carried into captivity ; 
and their ignominy was perpetuated by the employment of 
figures, similar to the women of Caryas, in place of columns. 
This absurd story however is hardly worth relating. It has 
sometimes been conjectured that these figures represent 
the virgins who celebrated the worship of Diana ; but the 
better opinion probably is, that they represent Athenian 
virgins carrying on their heads the sacred vessels used in 
religious ceremonies. The use of Caryatid figures appears 
to be more antient than the date of the story told by Vitru- 
vius ; like many other forms of art, they were most probably 
drawn from Egypt 

Six beautiful Caryatid figures were employed in the 
Pnndrcsion, one of the buildings on the acropolis of Athens. 
The northern portico of the Pandrosion had six Ionic co- 
lumns, four in front, and one on each flank • the southern 
portico was supported by six Caryatid figures, four in front, 
and one on each flank. They were placed upon a base- 
ment, and supported an enriched entablature. (Stuart's 
Athens, vol. ii.. Plates.) One of the figures is now in the 
British Museum among the Elgin collection. The execution 
of this figure is very fine: its height is seven feet nine 
inches. 

At the sides of the New Pancras Church, London, and at 
the east end, are two projecting wings with four Caryatid 
figures in each. The whole is an imitation of the Pan- 
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drosion ; but tbe figures are very ill executed. These 
excrescences form the entrance to the places of sepulture 
under the church. 




[A Caryatid figure from tbe Pandroslon, now to the Brit Museum.] 

CARYBDEA. [Medusa.] 

CARYCHIUM. [Plekochbilus] 

CARYOCATACTE8. [Corvid/K.] 

CARYO'CAR, the only genus of the natural order 
Rhizobolaceee, one of whose species yields the butter-nuts 
of the. London fruiterers' shops. One species is described 
by Aublet under the name of Pekea butyrosa, as a large 
tree with a trunk eighty feet high, and three, feet in dia- 
meter. The bark is greyish ; the wood reddish, hard, and 
compact. The leaves arc opposite, each composed of five 
leaflets arranged in a palmated manner, the central leaflet 
being the largest, the two lower the smallest ; they are as 
it were articulated with the end of a footstalk seven or eight 
inches long, hollowed at its summit, but cylindrical other- 
wise, and a little enlarged at its base; the leaflets are 
smooth, oval, and pointed, the largest seven inches long by 
three broad. The flower-buds are inclosed in two great op- 
posite bracts. The flowers grow in large bunches at the 
extremity of the branches and the twigs ; their footstalks 
are downy. The calyx is fleshy, deeply divided into five 
leathery concave rounded parts. The corolla has five large 
white petals. The stamens are very numerous. The 
berries are covered by a rind two or three lines thick, and 
consisting internally of a buttery yellowish subtance, which 
melts between the fingers, and which is sometimes used in 
cooking instead of animal butter. Under the ^ hid lies a 
stone co>cred all over with slender stings, which easily 
separate, and become very troublesome to those who open 
the stones ; within is a kidney-shaped kernel, covered with 
a brownish membrane, and very good to eat ; it is com- 
monly served at table. It is called pekea by the blacks in 
the neighbourhood of Oyapoco in French Guiana, where 
it is much cultivated. The species that furnishes the 
butter-nuts of the London markets is much like this, but 
is called Tata-youba by the natives of Guiana, and differs 
in having no stings upon the surface of tbe stone of its 



fruit: this is the Pekea tuberculoid of Aublet; the Garycatr 

tomentosum of modern botanists. 

'Another species, the Caryocar nuci/erum, bears what 
are called the Suwarrow or more properly Saouari nuts of 
commerce. It has only three leaflets to each leaf, each with 
a toothed margin, and a taper-pointed extremity; the 
flowers aro very large, deep brown externally, and rich 
crimson in the inside ; the fruit is in form like an egg, 
covered with a thick rough brown rind, beneath which is a 
soft greenish buttery substance. The nut has a stinging 
surface, and contains a very excellent kernel, from which 
may be extracted an oil like that from sweet almonds. All 
these plants are figured in Aublet's Plantet de la Guiane 
Francaise. The last is represented in the Botanical Maga- 
zine, vol. liv. ; but there appears to be some confusion in 
the account there given of the plant. . 

CARYOCRINITES. [Crinoidea.] • 

CARYOPHY'LLE.E, a natural order of plants, the 
type of which may be considered the Dianthut caryophyllut, 
or common garden pink. It consists of plants having nar- 
row, opposite, undivided leaves, arising from tumours at tbe 
articulations of the stem ; flowers with a definite nujnber 
of hypogynous stamens ; a fruit with a central placenta, 
and seeds that usually have the embryo rolled round mealy 
albumen. Tbe species are in many cases mere weeds, in 
no instances have they properties of any importance, being 
mostly inert: butare occasionally objects of cultivation on 
account of their pretty flowers, as is the case in the whole 
genus Dianthut, and in several species of Sftene, Agro- 
xtemma, Lychnis and Saponaria. The order has always 
been divided into two parts, one of which has the sepals 
combined into a tube, and the other the sepals wholly dis- 
tinct : these are now considered distinct natural orders, the 
former constituting Silenaeeee ; the latter Alsinacea. Of 
these the last-mentioned is very near Illecebraceee, and for- 
merly contained species that are now known to belong to 
that order. 




[Lychnis grandiflora.] 

I. unexpended flower ; 2, cahx ; 3, pistil and stamen* ; 4. a petal, with tta- 
nien altacned; 6, anther impregnated ; 6, a back view of the same; 7. fruit, 
with calyx remapping after impregnation i 8. the same without tha calyx, and 
as it opens when mature ; 9, the tamo cut horizontally. 

CARYOI^HYLLIA (zoology), a genus of corals of tho 
section Madrephyllisea of Dc Blainvillo.' [Madrephyl- 

LI-BA.] 

CARYOPHYLLUS AROMA'TICUS, the clove-tree 
(in botany), is an evergreen small tree, belonging to the 
natural order Myrtaceee, with opposite, ovate-lanceolate, 
shining, leathery, stalked leaves, and a short terminal cluster 
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of flowers. The flower-stalks are green ; the calyx consists 
of a browni9h-red cylindrical tube, terminated by four ovate 
teeth ; there are four small greenish concave petals, and a 
large cluster of yellow stamens. The fruit is an oblong 
one-seeded purple berry, crowned by the persistent teeth of 
the calyx. All the parts are, as in other true myrtaceous 
plants, covered with dots containing the essential oil peculiar 
to the species. The clove is a native of the Moluccas, whence 
it has been carried to all the other tropical parts of the world. 
Captain Owen's people found it apparently wild even upon 
Fernando Po, whither it had been probably transported by 
the Portuguese. The cloves of the spice shops are the 
flower-buds of this plant, gathered before they open, and 
dried in the sun ; the round ball at their ends is the corolla 
inclosing the stamens ; the quadrangular part below is the 
tube of the calyx ; and the four teeth are the divisions of 
the calyx. The name clove is a corruption of the French 
word clou, a nail, a name that has been suggested by the 
resemblance of the dried clove to such a thing. The aro- 
matic stimulating effects of cloves are well known. For a 
good account of their introduction to Europe, consumption, 
&c, see 1 Botanical Magazine,' vol. liv., t. 2750. By some 
modem botanists, the genus Caryophijllus is reduced to 
Eugenia. 




[CuyophyUiu aromiUcuO 



The Caryophyllus Aromaticus grows naturally in New 
Guinea and the Molucca islands, from which last ex- 
clusively Europe was supplied for a long time. About 
17G9 the French introduced it into the Isle of France, 
of Bourbon, and the Beohelles, and in 1771 into Guiana. 
In 1798 the cultivation of this tree was extended to 
Sumatra, and very lately it has been introduced into 
Brazil. A tree twelve years old will yield from 5 to 
20 pounds of cloves annually ; when older it may yield 
about 60 pounds, after which the quantity again dimi- 
nishes. But as a single stem may live ISO years, it may 
furnish during that time 1100 pounds of cloves. Each 
clove is about half an inch in length. The external colour 
is dark brown, appearing as if covered with dust or little 
warts, with a somewhat fatty coating. - When broken 
across, the appearance is decidedly oily, and oil quickly 
exudes from the exposed broken surfaces. The odour is 
strong and peculiar, but agreeable : the taste aromatic and 
burning. 

Several varieties of cloves are found in the market. The 
difference of colour is attributed to the diflbrent season of 
the year when the gathering was made. 1st. Soft cloves, 
called also the Dutch Company's cloves : these have gene- 
rally been distilled once, and have but a faint odour and 
taste. 2nd. Dry cloves, which are mostly distinguished 
according to their place of growth. The English Com- 



pany's cloves, which are the- finest sort, are of a large rise, 
and of a bright reddish-brown colour. The Amboyna are 
probably the soft Dutch cloves. The Bourbon cloves are 
small; those of Guiana are still smaller: these two last 
named sorts are chiefly used to mix with the former and 
finer kinds. Analyzed by Trommsdorff, 1000 parts yielded 
of 

Volatile oil . . t ,180 parts 
Scarcely soluble extractive . . 40 
Gum . «... 130 
Resin . .... 60 
Tannin . , . . ,130 

Lignine 280 

Water . . . .180 

By distillation a thickish oil is obtained, which is at first 
colourless, but by time becomes yellow and brown. Its 
odour partakes strongly of that of cloves ; its taste is very 
liery and aromatic ; it re-acts as an acid. In time there 
separates from it a stearopten or clove-camphor, called 
caryophyllin. This principle may be procured in greatest 
quantity from the English Company's cloves; more spa- 
ringly from the Bourbon and Cayenne cloves : in some it 
appears to be altogether wanting. Owing to the presence of 
so much oil, cloves cannot be powdered without adding some 
gum or sugar during the process. 

Cloves are employed in medicine, and also more exten- 
sively for culinary purposes. When received into the sto- 
mach they are powerfully stimulant, and promote diges- 
tion when taken along with food which is insipid or difficult 
of digestion. Though the action is generally limited to the 
stomach, yet if taken in excess, or the use very long con- 
tinued, it extends to the brain, causing giddiness and other 
inconveniences. Cloves may be given in powder, along with 
gum, in very moderate doses ; but the infusion is a prefer- 
able form. Either alone, or when made the vehicle for carbo- 
nate of ammonia, nothing so effectually and safely removes 
that feeling of coldness and weight about the stomach ex- 
perienced by hysterical or gouty persons, and renders it 
unnecessary to nave recourse to alcoholic stimulants, such 
as brandy, which is too frequently employed under such 
circumstances. Oil of cloves is used to drop into decayed 
teeth, and also is given along with many purgative and 
other medicines to correct their griping tendencies. 

The fruit of the clove, called the mother clove, possesses 
little odour or acrimony ; but when preserved with sugar it 
forms a good condiment to be eaten at dessert by persons 
with weak digestion. What is called the royal clove is 
merely a monstrous variety of that above described. 

The buds of the Calyptranthet aromatica are employed 
in Brazil as a substitute for those of the Caryophyllus aro- 
maticu*. 

CARYOTA, a genus of palms, with pinnated leaves 
and wedge-shaped leaflets, strongly toothed at the -extre- 
mity. It has monoecious polyandrous flowers, a somewhat 
peltate stigma, and a one or two seeded pulpy fruit, with the 
embryo near the point of the albumen. The best known 
species, Caryota urens, is a native of most of the tropical 
parts of Asia, especially in mountainous situations, where, 
I according to Roxburgh, it grows to be one of the largest of 
[ the palm tribe. Its trunk is described as being-60 feet 
high, thick in proportion, and slightly marked with annular 
scars, produced by the fall of its leaves ; its wood is so hard 
as to be cut with some difficulty, and is consequently of con- 
siderable value, provided the soft sap-wood in the centre is 
scraped away. Its leaves are pinnate, the leaflets obliquely 
triangular, the apex of the triangle being the point where 
they are attached to the stalk ; their end is irregularly 
toothed, as if bitten or gnawed by an animal (technically 
preemorse) ; and their general appearance is on this account 
so remarkable that Rumf compares them not inaptly to 
the fin of a fish. The mass of flowers (spadir) is said to be 
from 6 to U> feet long, divided into many simple branches, 
which arejpretty thickly covered with innumerable sessile 
flowers. The fruit is called a berry, one-celled, roundish, 
about the size of a plum, with a thin yellow rind, so acrid 
that it produces a severe sensation of burning if applied to the 
skin ; and hence its name, ureru. It is generally stated, ap- 
parently upon the authority of Rumf, that this noble species 
of palm yields no sap fit for manufacture into wine, and 
that the sago obtained from the soft central part of its stem 
is of such inferior quality as only to be employed in times 
of famine. Roxburgh however gives a very different ac- 
count of It. He says, ' This tree is highly valuable to the 
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natives of the countries where it grow* in plenty ; it yields 
them, during the hot season, an immense quantity of toddy, 
or palm wine. I have been informed that the best trees 
will yield at the rate of one hundred pints in the twenty- 
four hours. The pith, or farinaceous part, of the trunk of 
old trees is said to bo ea ual to the best sago ; the natives 
make it into broad, and boil it into thick gruel. I have 
reason to believe this substance to be highly nutritious ; I 



have eaten the gruel, and think it fully as palatable as that 

obtained from the Malay countries.' This remarkable tree 
is not uncommon in hot-houses where palms are cultivated, 

CASA'LE, a province and town of the continental Sar- 
dinian States, The province is bounded to the N. and E. 
by the Po, which divides it from the provinces of Vercelli 
and Mprtara, on the S. it borders on the province of Ales- 
sandria, and on the W. on the provinces of Asti and Turin. 
The province of Casale formed part of the former Marquisate 
of Monferrato. It is intersected from N.W. to 8.E. by a 
ridge of hills which divide the valley of the Tanaro from that 
of the Po, and are known by the name of the hills of Mon- 
ferrato. The vine thrives on this tract, which produces some 
of the best wine in Piedmont It is also known for its truffles. 
A great quantity of sheep are reared in the province. Silk is 
another of its chief products. The population of the pro- 
vince is 102,000, divided among 73 communes. (Serristori, 
Saggio Statittico.) The chief town, Casale, has 16,000 
inhabitants, a considerable number of whom are Jews. It 
is situated on the right or S. bank of the Po, is fortified, and 
has on old castle which was once the residence of the mar- 
quises of Monferrato. The town has sustained several 
sieges. The cathedral has a chapel cased with costly 
marble ; the church of Santa Caterina is rich in paintings, 
and that of the Dominicans is also worth seeing. Casaje 
has several palaces belonging to the nobility, a theatre, and 
a royal college, besides a college for boarders kept by the 
fathers Somaschi. There are several manufactures for 
spinning silk, and a considerable trade is carried on in corn, 
wine, ana other agricultural produce. Casale is a bishop's 
see and the residence of the intendente or governor of the pro- 
vince, and has a Tribunale di Prefettura, or court of justice, 
frpm which appeals lie to the senate or supreme court 
of Turin. The town of Moncalvo, with 3700 inhabitants, is 
next to Casale in importance, and was the birthplace of the 
painter Caccia, several of whose paintings are seen in the 
church and convent of St. Francis. The town of Casale is 
35 miles E. of Turin and 18 N.N.W. of Alessandria. 

Casalk is the name of several other towns in Italy, the 
names of which begin with the word casale, which is derived 
from casa 'a house,' and meant originally a collection of 
houses. Such are : Casalroaggiore in the province of Cre- 
mona in Lombardy, Casal Pusterlengo in the province of 
Lodi, Casalnuovo in Calabria„&c. 

The villages, some of them very large, in the islands of 
Malta and Gozo, are also called Casali. [Malta.] 

CASAN, one of the five lieutenantcies or provinces, into 
which the former kingdom of Casan is now subdivided, 
forms a portion of Asiatic Russia, and adjoins the province 
of Nibhni- Novgorod, in Western Russia in Europe. It lies 
between 54° and 57° N. lat. and 46° and 52° E. long. 
The surface is in general an undulating level, the south- 
eastern part of which is varied by the western branches of 
the Ural mountains, while a small range of limestone hills, 
called the Undarian Mountains, runs parallel with the 
right bank of the Volga, but nowhere attains a greater 
elevation than 1000 feet. Its area is estimated at about 
23,600 square miles, and its population, which was about 
840.000 at the close of the last century, has increased to 
about 1,028,000, of whom 474,000 are Russians, Poles, and 
Cossacks, 245,000 Tartars, 236.000 Tshuwashes, 56.000 
Circassians, (Tsheremisses,) and 18,000 Mordwines and 
others; It is divided into 12 circles. 

The principal river in Casan is the Volga, which enters 
it from N. Novgorod in the north-west, runs through the 
heart of the province, where it is increased by the large 
river Kama, and quits it in the south, on the borders of the 

Srovince of Simbirsk. The Volga has considerable breadth 
efbre the Kama joins it, but is enlarged to 2400 feet by 
the accession of that stream. The Verluga, the larger and 
lesser Kokshaya, Sviaya, Tsyvil, and Kasanka contribute 
also to augment the Volga in this quarter. The province 
is full of small lakes, which as well as the rivers are well 
stocked with fish. In the Undarian mountains many sul- 
phurous springs and much liquid naphtha are found. 

The climate is on the whole salubrious ; but the winter is 
so severe that the rivers are covered with ice from Novem- 
ber to the end of March. The Volga, on the breaking up 
of the ice, rises above seven feet beyond its level in summer. 
The fruits of Western Europe ripen in the open air. 

Agriculture is pursued to a limited extent ; and a suffi- 
cient quantity of hemp, fruit, and vegetables is grown for 
ordinary consumption. Indeed, the soil is generally fertile, 
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but hands are wanting for iu proper cultivation. Whole 
districts are occupied by forests and swamps; the chief 
kinds of trees are the pine, fir, and oak ; and the woods 
abound in bears, wolves, and feathered game. Large herds 
and flocks are reared on the rich pasture-grounds which 
border the rivers ; and the fleeces of Casan are of good 
quality. The Tartar inhabitants make much wax and 
honey. The province contains stone for building, chalk 
and lime, alabaster, saltpetre, and small quantities of iron 
and copper. „ . . . , 

The inhabitants are engaged generally in spinning and 
weaving, tanning, turning and making articles of wood, 
and oil-crushing, for which last purpose they employ hemp- 
seed as well as nuts, of which large quantities are obtained, 
particularly in the districts that lie between Casan and 
Simbirsk. The province* contained, in 1808, 247 manufac- 
tories. 

The Russian part of the population have preserved their 
mode of life ; the Tartars live either in the towns, where 
they inhabit a particular slobode or quarter, or in the vil- 
lages. The Circassians, Tshuwashes, &c. dwell either in 
the villages or occupy detached farras or settlements, and 
are by no means distinguished for their cleanly habits. 

In 1810 the income of the province was 5,156,772 roubles, 
(about 236,350/.) and the exoenditure 483,336 roubles, (about 
22,150/.) 

Casan was in earlier ages subject to Tartar sovereigns ; 
it was conquered by Ivan II. and fell under the Russian 
sceptre in the year 1552. 

CASAN, the capital of the province, is an antient Tartar 
town, which stands on a hill rising out of a low plain, be- 
tween the Casanka and the Bulak which flows into it, and 
about five miles above the influx of the Casanka into the 
Volga. It is composed of the Kremlin or citadel, the middle 
town, and the lower town ; the whole* is encircled by 
gardens, fields, and meadows, which, when the Casanka is 
swollen by the waters of the Volga in the spring, are subject, 
as well as the lower town, to very heavy inundations. The 
Kremlin, which is on the banks of the Casanka, contains 
the governor's palace and archiepiscopa] residence, barracks, 
prisons, and houses of correction, but particularly the highly 
venerated ' Karsianskaya Boyeniater,' or cathedral of the 
Holy Virgin of Casan, the prototype of other Greek churches 
in various parts of Russia. The middle town is chiefly dis- 
tinguished by the Gostini-Dver or Bazaar, and the market- 
place which is surrounded in most parts by lofty houses, 
chietly built of stone, and planted with rows of trees. Seve- 
ral of the churches are well built. The lower town, next to 
the Bulak, contains a number of rows of houses, separated 
by gardens, which are the residence of the merchants and 
dealers ; and also the university buildings, a handsome pile 
embellished with Corinthian columns, and containing a 
library, a cabinet rich in Russian and Tartar coins, collec- 
tions in Natural History and for experimental philosophy, 
a botanical garden, and a well-furnished observatory. Casan 
has 4 squares or open spaces, 33 streets, 4 1 Greek churches, 
4 monasteries, ana 8 Tartar medshets or places of worship ; 
a Greek seminary for divinity students, 2 gymnasia and 4 
other public schools, 9 Tartar schools, a military school for 
350 boys, an orphan asylum and a Russian and a Tartar 
printing-house. From the lowness of its situation the town 
is unhealthy, and there is also a want of good water for 
drinking. The surrounding country produces all kinds of 
grain, potatoes, pease, and vegetables, in abundance, and 
the fisheries of the Volga furnish the place with an abund- 
ant supply of fish. In 1 820, Cochrane stated the population 
to consist of 40,000, inclusive of 12,000 Tartars. Casan is 
the seat of several manufactures, particularly woollens, cot- 
tons, morocco and other leather ; soap, steel, ironware, earth- 
enware, tiles, gunpowder, spirits, and beer. It is the great 
mart for the products of the adjacent parts, and carries 
" on an extensive trade, of which teas and Asiatic manu- 
factures are leading articles. The Tartars live as a distinct 
community from the Russians, and have settled on the 
' opposite bank of the Bulak, upon the eminences around 
Lake Kaban ; their dwellings are small and rude. Casan 
came into the possession of the Russians in the year 1552, 
when the Czar John Vasilevitsh captured it after a siege of 
43 days. The jurisdiction of the university extends over 
16 circles. (Cochrane and Hoi man.) 

CA'SAS. BARTHOLOME' DE LAS, was born at Se- 
ville of a noble family in 1474. When he was about 20 he 
accompanied his father, who embarked with Colombo in his 



second voyage to the West Indies On his return to 3 pain 
he entered holy orders and became curate of a parish. After 
some years he went back to Hispaniola, where he (bund the 
Indian population cruelly oppressed by tho Spaniards. By 
the system of ' repnrtimientos,' enacted by order of King 
Ferdinand of Aragon, and enforced by the governor Albu- 
querque, the unfortunate natives- were distributed like cattle 
into lots of so many hundred heads each, and sold to the 
highest bidders, or given away to courtiers and other men 
of rank in Spain, who-by their agents sold them to the co- 
lonists. The mortality became so great among these un- 
happpy beings, who were naturally of a weak constitution, 
that out of 60,000 Indians, who were on the island of Hispa- 
niola in 1508, only 14,000 remained in 1516. The Domini- 
can friars were the only persons who loudly disapproved of 
this system ; the secular clergy and even the Franciscans 
took part with the colonists. Las Casas sided with the Do- 
minicans, and finding that Albuquerque was deaf to all their 
remonstrances, he sailed for Spain, asked and obtained an 
audience of Ferdinand, to whom he made such a dreadful 
picture of the fatal effects of the repartimientos, that the 
king's conscience became alarmed and he promised Las 
Casas that he would remedy the abuse. But Ferdinand 
died soon after, and Charles I., commonly called Charles V., 
succeeded him. The minister Ximenes, who governed 
Spain in the absence of the young king, listened with favour 
to Las Casas' remonstrances, and appointed three superin- 
tendents from among the Hieronymites, an order which en- 
joyed great consideration in Spain, with instructions to pro- 
ceed to the West Indies, and examine the matter on the 
spot, and with full authority to decide finally upon the great 
question of the freedom or slavery of the Indians. He sent 
with thorn a jurist of the name of Zuazo, who had a 
great reputation for learning and probity, and. lastly, he 
added Las Casas to the commission with the title of ' Pro- 
tector of the Indians.' The commission proceeded to Hispa- 
niola in 1517. After listening to the statements of both 
parties, colonists and Dominicans, or friends of the Indians, 
and having also examined the physical and intellectual con- 
dition of the natives themselves, the Hieronymites came to 
the conclusion that the Indians would not work unless 
obliged to do so ; that their mental capacities were much 
lower than those of Europeans, and could not be stimulated 
to exertion or be made to follow any moral or religious rules, 
except by authority ; and therefore they decided that the sys- 
tem of repartimientos must continue for the present at least, 
but at the same time they enforced strict regulations as to 
the manner in which the Indians should be treated by their 
masters, in order to prevent as much as possible any abuse of 
power on the part of the latter. Las Casas, not satisfied 
with this decision, set off again for Spain to appeal to 
Charles V. himself, who came about that time from Flan- 
ders to visit his Spanish dominions. The question was dis- 
cussed in the king's council, and as the difficulty of culti- 
vating the colonies without the repartimientos was the, great 
objection, Las Casas, it is said, observed that the African 
blacks, who were already imported into the West Indies, 
were a much stronger race than the Indians, and might make 
a good substitute. This suggestion has been made, by 
most writers on American affairs, a ground of reproach 
against the memory of Las Casas. It ought to be observed 
however that the fact of the suggestion rests solely upon the 
authority of Herrera, who wrote 30 years after the death of 
Las Casas. The writers contemporary with Las Casas, and 
Sepulveda himself, his determined antagonist, are silent 
upon this point. (Gregoire, Apologie de B. de Las Casat, in 
the iv. vol of the ' Memoirs of Moral and Political Science of 
the French Institute.') It is certain, and both Herrera, and 
after him Robertson, acknowledge it, that, as early as 1503, 
negro slaves had been imported into America, and that, in 
1511, a large importation took place by king Ferdinand's 
authorization. The Portuguese seem to have, been the first 
Europeans who traded in black slaves. A negro was 
found to do as much work as four Indians. Charles V. 
granted a licence to one of his Flemish courtiers to import 
4000 blacks into the West Indies. The courtier sold his 
licence to some Genoese speculators for 25,000 ducats, and 
the Genoese then began to organize a regular slave-trade 
between Africa and the New World. But the price of the 
blacks was so high that few of the colonists could avail 
themselves of this supply, and consequently the slavery of 
the Indians was perpetuated for a long time after, until the 
race became extinct on most of the islands. 
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Las Cuts, unable to obtain the deliverance of the In- 
dians through his oral remonstrances, resorted to his pen. 
He wrote . 1st. ' Tratado sobre la materia de los Indios que 
se han hecho esclavospor los Castellanos;' 2nd. 'Brevissima 
relacion de la deslruycion de las Indias Occidentals por los 
Castellanos ;' in which he gives a frightful account of the 
acts of oppression and barbarity committed by the con- 
querors; 3rd. 'Remedios por la reformation de las Indias ;' 
4th. ' Treynta proposiciones pertenecientes al derecho que la 
Yglesia y los principes Cristianos tienen sobre los Infieles, 
y el titulo que los Reyes de Castilla tienen a las Indias Oc- 
cidentales.' In this last treatise he sets down as a principle 
that the sovereignty exercised by Christian kings over 
the discovered countries rested solely upon the grant made 
to them by the pope, which was for the specified object of 
promoting and establishing Christianity among the natives ; 
that this sovereignty was to be therefore a limited and pro- 
tecting supremacy of a spiritual and evangelical nature, 
leaving the natives in possession of their individual liberties 
and property. (Navarrete, Coleeeion de lot Viagei y Detcu- 
brimientot que hieieron por mar lot Etpanoles, $c, 2 vols. 
4 to., Madrid, 1825, in which the author treats at length of 
Las Casas.) 

Las Casas, despairing of effecting any good for the In- 
dians in the Spanish settlements, formed the project of knew 
colony to be established on the recently discovered tierra 
firm a, or main land, and to be managed according to his own 
views, which were afterwards realized in a great measure by 
the Jesuits in their settlements of Paraguay. Accordingly he 
obtained from Charles V. a grant of 300 miles along the coast 
of Cumana. But before he set out he had to sustain a public 
disputation, in the presence of the king and council, against 
Quevedo, bishop of Darien, who had lately returned from 
the West Indies, and whose opinions concerning the In- 
dians were diametrically opposed to those of Las Casas. As 
usual in such cases, the controversy did not clear up the 
matter, and Charles, uncertain what to do, confirmed his 
grant to Las Casas for the sake of experiment. But before 
Las Casas could reach his destination, an expedition bad 
sailed from Puerto Rico under Diego Ocampo, for the pur- 
pose of invading and plundering that very coast of Cumana 
which was intended by Las Casas for his pacific settlement. 
The consequence was that the remaining natives conceived 
such a horror against the Spaniards, that when Las Casas 
came to settle on the coast, they attacked his settlement, 
and killed or drove away the settlers. Las Casas, crossed in 
all his benevolent endeavours, and attacked by the sneers 
ami reproaches of the colonists, went back to Hispaniola, 
where he took refuge in the convent of the Dominicans, 
whose order he entered in 1 522. Some years after, he returned 
to Spain, and made a fresh appeal to Charles V. in favour 
of the oppressed Indians. He then met an antagonist in 
Doctor Gines de Sepulveda, who had written a book in de- 
fence of the slavery and destruction of the Indians, taking 
for his argument the treatment of the Canaanites by the 
Hebrews. Las Casas replied to him, and an account of the 
whole controversy is contained in the work which was pub- 
lished in 1552, styled 'Disputa entre el Obispo Fray Bar- 
tholome de Las Casas y al Doctor Gines de Sepulveda sobre 
la justicia de las conquistas de las Indias.' Las Casas had 
meantime been appointed bishop of Chiapa, in the newly 
conquered empire of Mexico. After remaining for many 
years in his diocese, ever intent on mitigating the sufferings 
which (he natives endured from the conquerors. Las Casas 
returned to Spain in 1551, having resigned his bishopric, 
and died in a convent of his order at Madrid in 1566. He 
bore among both natives and Spaniards, in the New World, 
the names of Father and Protector of the Indians. 

He left iu MS. ' Historia General de las Indias,' in 
3 parts or volumes, in which he treats of the discovery, con- 

?|uest, and subsequent occurrences in the New World, as 
ar as the year 1520. This work has never been published. 
The two first volumes, in his own hand-writing, are pre- 
served in the library of the royal Academy of History, and 
the third in the royal library at Madrid. ' In this work,' say's 
Navarrete, ' Las Casas has displayed a vast erudition, mixed 
however with a disregard for temperance and discrimination. 
He had access to many original documents, which he has 
carefully copied or extracted, and for this he is entitled to the 
highest confidence. He was also present at several of the 
early expeditions and conquests, and for them his authority 
has been followed by Herrera and others. He does not, 
however, deserve the same credit when he speaks from 



hearsay, as he confesses that he wrote both what he bad 
seen, and what he had not seen but heard, during sixty 
years of his life which he passed chiefly in the New World, 
and it is no wonder that his memory should fail him at 
times, so as to confound events and dates.' 

CASAUBON, ISAAC, one of the most learned men of 
his age, was born at Geneva, on the 8th of February, 1559. 
His father and mother, Arnold Casaubon and Jeanne 
Rosseau, were natives of the Dauphine, and retired to Geneva 
to avoid a religious persecution. They returned, however, 
after the persecution ceased, to Crest, a small town of Dau- 
phine, of which Arnold was appointed minister, and here 
young Casaubon studied under his father till his nineteenth 
year, when he went to Switzerland to hear the lectures of 
Francis Portus, a Cretan, who was then Professor of Greek 
at Lausanne, and whom he succeeded on his death in 1582. 
In 1586 he married Florence, daughter of Henry Stephens, 
the celebrated scholar and printer. About 1591 he was 
involved in serious pecuniary difficulties from having been 
surety in a large sum of money for an Englishman named 
Wotton (probably the well-known Sir Henry, who after- 
wards brought Casaubon to England), and though Joseph 
Scaliger and some other friends assisted him, he was much 
straitened in his circumstances by this loss, and either this 
or the moroseness of his father-in-law induced him to 
accept an offer of the Greek professorship at Montpellier. 
He removed to Montpellier in the latter end of 1596, and 
commenced his duties in the February of the following 
year. In 1599 Henry IV. sent for him to Paris, and in 
the following year appointed him one of the Protestant 
judges in the controversy between Du Perron, Bishop of 
Evreux. and Du Plessis-Mornay. In 1603 he succeeded 
Gosselin as head librarian to the king. The Catholics 
made many attempts to gain so distinguished a convert ; 
but there does not seem to be any reason for concluding 
that they had even partial success, although it was given 
out that he had wavered in a conference with Du Perron. 
The death of Henry IV., in 1610, rendered his stay in 
France neither safe nor profitable, and having obtained 
permission from the Queen of France, he gladly went over 
to England with Sir H. Wotton, the English ambassador. 
James I. received him with great distinction, and employed 
him in writing a confutation of Baronius. Casaubon was 
appointed Prebendary of Canterbury and Westminster, and 
had also a pension of 300/. He died on the 1st of July, 
1614, and was interred in Westminster Abbey, where a 
monument was erected to his memory. His chief works 
are the following: — 1. • Strabo," with Commentaries. 
Geneva, 1587; reprinted with Additions, Paris, 1620, fol. 
2. • Aristotelis Opera,' with Marginal Notes. Geneva, 1605, 
fol. 3. ' Theophrasti Characteres.' Lugd. 1592, 12rao. ; 
the best edition is the third, printed at Lyon in 1612. 
4. ' Suetonii Opera.* with an excellent Commentary. Ge- 
neva, 1596, 4io ; best edition Lutet., 1610. fol. 5. ' Athe- 
n&us.' Lugd, 1600. fol.; Lugd.. 1612, fol. 6. 'Persii 
Satyrw.' Lutet, 1605, 8vo. 7. ' De Satyricfi Grajcoram 
Poesi.' Lutet., 1605, 8vo. 8. ' Polybii Opera.' Lutet., 
1609, fol. The dedication to Henry IV. is much admired. 
9. ' Exercitationes contra Baronium.' London, 1614, fol. 
He left a large family. 

CASAUBON, MERIC, son of Isaac, was born at Geneva 
on the 14th August, 1599. He was educated first at Sedan ; 
then under a private tutor in England, whither he came 
along with his father, and in 1614 or 1616 he was sent to 
Christ Church College, Oxford, and elected student of that 
foundation. He took his degree of M.A. on the 14th June, 
1621, and in the same year published a defence of his 
father and the Protestant faith against the Catholics, en- 
titled ' Pietas contra Maledicos Patrii Nominis et Religionis 
Hostes ;' and three years afterwards he published another 
vindication of his father in Latin, written by the command 
of King James. Bishop Andrews presented him to the 
living of Bledon, in Somersetshire, in 1624. In 1628 Arch- 
bishop Laud made him Prebendary of Canterbury and 
Rector of Ickham; and in 1636 he was created D.D. by 
the University of Oxford at the command of Charles I., 
who was then residing at that university. The civil war 
deprived him of all his preferments, and he lived in retire- 
ment till the Restoration, notwithstanding many advan- 
tageous offers from Cromwell, who endeavoured in 1649 to 
induce Casaubon to write a history of the war, which be 
declined doing : and from Queen Christina of Sweden, who 
offered him the government of one, or the superintendence. 

Voi. VI.— 3 X 
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of all the universities in her kingdom. At the Restoration 
he was restored to all his ecclesiastical preferments, and 
continued to employ himself ill writing till his death, 14th 
Tulv 1671 He was buried in Canterbury Cathedral. He 
had several children by his wife, whom he married in 1651, 
and who btSnSht him a good fortuhe. His son John was 
a Wtefibn kTCadterbury. His works, though numerous, 
irfi hot of great value. In his book on ' Credulity and 
Incredulity,' (London, 1668, 8vo.; second part. London, 
1670, 8vo.,) he maintained the existence of witches and 
familar spirits. . 

CASBIN, otherwise written Casvm or Kazvin, a city of 
Irak in Persia, which Kinneir, after the observations of 
M. Beauchamp, places in 36' 12' N. lat., and 49" 33' E. 
long. It was built about the middle of the fourth century 
by Shapoor Zoolactaf. Under the princes of the Suttide 
dynasty Casbin became the capital of the kingdom, and 
remained such until Shah Abbas removed the seat of 
government to Ispahan. Although now of diminished, 
importance, it may Still be considered a nourishing place, 
and maintains its rank in the fust class of Persian cities. 
When Moricr was there in 1800 a gnat part of the 
town was in ruins, occasioned by aft earthquake — a calamity 
to which all the towns at the foot of the Elburz mountains 
are liable. But when the present writer visited the place in 
J832, there was much appearance of recent building, and 
new buildings were still in progress, exhibiting a principle 
of revival which is not often exemplified in Persia. The 
town is situated in an extensive valley or plain upwards of 
twenty miles in breadth, called the Plain of Casbin. This 
plain affords good pustUragc. contains an unusual propor- 
tion of villages, and is in parts well cultivated. The great 
Want in this district is that of water; but an extensive 
system of irrigation by means of subterraneous aqueducts 
called kanauts, so common in this country, with the natural 
fertility of the soil, renders the vicinity of Casbin one of the 
most productive districts in Persia. The town is approached 
through a vast extent of vineyards and orchards inclosed 
by high walls. The grapes of Casbin are considered the 
best in Persia ; and its pistachio nuts also are abundant 
and highly esteemed. The town itself is inclosed by a mud 
wall with towers, but without any ditch. In extent it is 
said to exceed Tehraun, the capilal, but its population is 
lest. The old traveller Herbert, who tives a good and 
After account of Casbin in its best days, estimated the pa-, 
puliation at 200.000 ; but the vizier of the governor, who 
seemed well informed in the local statistics, told Moricr in 
1812, that the males then amounted to 25,000, without 
counting women and children. As the population would 
not seem to have decreased since then, we arc strongly per- 
suaded thai this estimate is much too high ; but we possess 
no materials for correcting the statement. Velvets, brocades, 
and a coarse cotton cloth, called keibas, are manufactured 
at Casbin ; and the place has also a considerable traffic with 
the province of Ghilan, on the Caspian. On account of the 
great proportion of new buildings, the town looks fresh and 
neat compaied with many others in Persia. Some of the 
mosques and other buildings are good, but there arc none 
that claim particular notice. Any grandeur or magnifi- 
cence which Casbin may once have possessed has been 
destroyed by repeated earthquakes, which have left little 
remaining of the more antient structures but broken masses 
of domes, towers, and old walls. A ruined mosque, with a 
conspicuous dome, and the palace built by the Sulfide 
princes, are the most remarkable remains. The palace, 
although surrounded with ruins, and for the most part 
abandoned, still serves as the residence of the prince- 
governor. 

CASCARILLA, a name given by the Spanish Ameri- 
cans to all kinds of tonic barks, and especially in Peru to 
the different kinds of Cinchona ; but in England this word 
is confined to one kind of bark, imported from the equinoc- 
tial parts of America, and used medicinally as a valuable 
aromatic and tonic. It arrives in Europe in short, thin, 
brittle rolls, whence its name, Cascara, bark ; Catcarilla, 
little bark. It is said to be received from Paraguay as 
well as the West India Islands : botanists have ascertained 
that it is furnished by certain species of the genus Croton, 
particularly by C. Cascarilla and Eleutheria. [Croton.] 
CASE (in Grammar). [Ablative Case.] 
CASE, ACTION UPON THE. is one of the forms of 
action into which, by the common law or England, remedies 
for civil injuries are distributed. It derives' its name from 



the circumstance that in the old form of the writ or process, 
which formed the commencement of the suit, the parti- 
culars of the wrong complained of. or the rase, were set out 
in detail with nearly the same precision as in a declaration. 
[Pleading,] 

CASE-SHOT are bullets contained in a cylindrical tin 
canister, or in a spherical shell of iron, which are dis- 
charged from a piece of ordnance. The first of these kinds 
of case burst immediately on leaving the gun, and the 
bullets, which at first take diverging rectilinear directions, 
soon lose all regularity of motion ; and though they d'i 
great execution among the troops of an enemy within the 
limits of their effective range, that range, which does not 
exceed 500 yards, is in general of too small an extent. Tlw 
divergency of the balls is said to be less when they arc put 
into the case in tiers than when thrown in at random ; and 
it is further lessened when the bottom of the case is formed 
of a strong plate of iron. 

The spherical case-shot (the second kind above men- 
tioned), which were formerly called ShrapneU's shells from 
the name of the inventor, are fired like common shells, and 
the length of the fuse being properly regulated, they only 
burst at the required spot ; consequently the scattered balls 
and the fragments jot the shell may be made to take full 
effect in a column of an enemy's troops at 800 or 1200 
yards distance. 

* CASEIC ACID. [Cheese.] 

CASEMATE, a vault of stone or brick-work, generally 
built in the thickness of the rampart of a fortress for the 
reception, of artillery which is to fire through embrasures 
pierced for the purpose in the front of the vault. 

The smallncss of the Hanks in the antient bastions, and 
consequently the insufficiency of the fire from their parapets, 
gave rise to the invention of casemates which, being formed 
under those parapets, augmented the means of defending 
the ditches without rendering any change necessary in the 
size of the works. Casemates so situated exist in the llanks 
of the Tower bastions, in places fortified according to the 
second system of Vauban ; and at New Brisach they are 
formed both in the flanks of the bastions and in those of 
the intermediate curtain. 

Buildings of this nature appear to have been executed as 
early as the sixteenth century, for they arc mentioned by 
the Italian engineers of that age; and, as it was foreseen 
that the smoke arising from the discharge of artillery in the 
vaults might, after a short time, render them untenable, 
Castriotto recommended that only cross-bows or euginos 
for throwing stones should be used in them. 

In the works of Vauban casemates have also beeil con- 
structed under the parapets in the llanks of the ravelins and 
of their red nits, for the purpose of defending the ditch and 
of co operating with the flanks of the bastions in opposing 
the construction of the besieger's counter-battery whose 
situation is indicated at H. [Fig. 1, Bastion.] 

Besides the supposed inconvenience on account of the 
smoke, casemates in such situations, their front walls being 
unavoidably weakened by being pierced with embrasures, 
are liable to be destroyed in a short time by tho direct fin- 
from the counter-batteries, when the roofs, in falling, may 
bring down with them the parapet above. To avoid this 
evil, engineers have proposed that the casemates in the flank 
of a bastion should be covered by the tenaille [P Jig. 1, 
Bastion]; in which case a fire of shells is to be directed 
over the tenaille when it is intended to oppose the enemy 
in the formation of his lodgments. 

A difference of opinion has existed concerning the impe- 
diment which might be produced by the smoke in the ser- 
vice of the guns ; and in the year 1800 an experiment was 
made by the French engineers in order to determine the 
question, in the casemates of the Tower bastions at New 
Brisach. by firing 60 rounds from two pieces in half an 
hour. Each of these casemates has a perforation in tho 
front wall, above the embrasure, and an ordinary chimney 
in the wall opposite the front; and during the firing tho 
door between the casemates was kept open. No consider- 
able inconvenience was experienced by the officers who 
were present ; and as the service of guns in casemates so 
situated can never be required for a longer time.it seems 
evident that the apprehensions entertained on this subject 
are without foundation. 

Similar experiments have been made in the casemates 
of Port Rieasoli at Malta, and the smoke went off very 
freely ; but these, besides having an air- hole in the front 
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wall, are open towards the rear, "tho casemates proposed 
by Bousmavd to be 'built in the flunks of Ins tenaUfes are 
ventilated in the same manner ; and those exhibited in the 
system of Carnot are entirely open both in front and rear ; 
the mortars or howitzers being masked by a wall over which 
the line of fire is to be directed. 

The term casemate is also applied to the shell-proof 
vaults of stone or brick constructed in fortresses to protect 
the troops, provisions, and ammunition. These are usually 
formed on the fronts which are least exposed lo the enemy, 
and within the masses of the ramparts either of the bastions 
or curtains in order that they may be sufficiently protected 
from the effect of shells falling on them : attention should 
also be paid in constructing them that their interiors be dry 
and well ventilated. For the latter purpose, they may have 
perforations in the front walls ; and to render them wafer- 
proof, the upper surface of the vault is usually covered w (0> 
cement. That surface is in the form of two inclined planes 
meeting in a ridge over the crown, and the ridge, as well as 
the gutter between every two casemates, is covered with 
lead. Drains are formed in these gutters to carry off the 
rain ; to facilitate the descent of which jnto them, courses of 
dry bricks or beds of gravel are laid on the exteriors of the 
vaults ; over these is a covering of clay and earth termi- 
nating above in a level surface. (Colonel Pasloy's Elementary 
Fiirlf/icaiion, vol. ii. p. 367.) It was from the humidity as 
well as from the crowded state of the casemates at St. 
Philip's Fort in Minorca, and the consequent sickness 
among the troops, that the governor of that post was com- 
pelled to surrender it when it was besieged by the Spaniards 
in 1782. 

When casemates are built for troops they should be 16 
feet wide, in order to allow room for a double row of beds 
with a passage atqug the middle ; and on the hanccs of the 
vault (the weakest part) the brick work should be about 
three feet thick. Those at Gibraltar are from 16 to 18 feet 
wide in the interior, and 16 feet high from the floor to the 
crown of the arch, which is semicircular, and they are from 
-10 to 100 feet long : some of them have air-holes in front, 
with chimneys through the roof, and the buck walls have 
doors and windows which may be kept open while the firing 
is continued. The vaults of the casemates on thp western 
heights at Pover are parabolical ; the whole interior height 
is 17 feet, the breadth 18 feet, and the rise of the curve is 
nine feet from the springing courses. 

CASHEL, an ecclesiastical province of Ireland, com- 
prising the dioceses of Cashel, Emly, Limerick, Ardlcrt 
and Aghadoe, Waterford, Lismorc, Cork, Ross, Cloyne, 
Killaloe and Kilfenora ; a district very nearly co-extensive 
with the civil province of funster. By the first Report of 
the Commissioners of Public Instruction (IB!4), it appears 
that the province contains 810 parishes. .with a population 
of 2,335,573, of whom 111,813 are members of the Esta- 
blished Church ; 2,220,310 are Roman Catholics ; 966 are 
Presbyterians ; and 2454 are Protestant dissenters of other 
denominations. The number of churches in the province 
is as follows : churches of the Establishment, 362; other 
places of worship in connection therewith, 80 ; Roiqan Ca- 
tholics do. 634; Presbyterians do. 20; remains for other 
denominations of disseuters, 8 i ; making a total of 1170 
places of worship, or 1 to each 2000 of the inhabitants nearly. 
By the Second Report of the same Commissioners (1635), it 
appears that there are in this province 2332 schools, edu- 
cating 151,820 young persons of both sexes,- showing a pro- 
portion of 1 school to each 1000 of the inhabitants nearly, 
and of jicholars a proportion of OiVs per cent, to tlic entire 
population : in which last ratio Cashel stands lowest of the 
Irish provinces. Of the above 810 parishes, which, in the 
Establishment^ arfe divided into 4C*J benefices, there arc 200 
without glebes; 368 without any public place of Protestant 
worship ; 200 in which no Proteslant.worship is performed ; 
31 in which there is no member of thp established church; 
08 i:i which such members do not exceed 20 in each ; a total 
of 170 in which they do not exceed 50 in each ; and in no 
parish of the province do they amount to 5000. (Par- 
liamentary Reports.) 

CASHEL, an archdiocese and city of Ireland. The 
diocese was erected into an archbishop's see at a synod 
hel'd inDrogheda (March, 1 152), where Donat O'Lonargan, 
the first of that name, was invested with the pall by Car- 
dinal Paparo, the legate of Pope Eugene III. The see is 
valued in the king's bopks (29 Henry VIII.) at 66/. 13s. Ad. 
Irish, or 50/. sterling. The chapter consists of a dean, 



S|?f i or ? ?^^te i r re 1 a ^ urer ' archdeacon, and five preben 
«?™ e ? rSW„S^ffiSSr» wl, "d» contains 100 parishes, is 
divided into'lagSKdfces and 12 rural deaneries. With 
the exception fl^fp^parishes, the diocese is confined to the 
county of Tipperarf; with which it is very nearly co-exten- 
sive. The proportion of Roman Catholics to Protestants 
of all denominations is as 36 to 1 ; of 'schools to entire po- 
pulation as 1 to each 753 nearly'; and of scholars to entire 

Stipulation as 9 fa to each 100, in which lait ratio this 
iocese stands first in the province, and is very nearly on a 
par with the average of the province of Armagh. Of the 
four Irish archbishops, the Archbishop of Cashel ranks third. 

The seat of the see is at Cashel, a very antient city, 
situated in the parish of St. Patrick's Rock and barony of 
Middlqth'ird, in the country of Tipperary, 108 English miles 
S.W. from Dublin, a few miles E. of the river Suir, which 
flows southward towards Ctonmel, from which town Cashel 
is d"islant fourteen miles. The boundaries of the old borough 
of Cashel included the entire of the antient walled town, 
and extended between two and three miles in a south- 
western direction on the road to Cahier and Clonme), in- 
cluding an extent of 3912 statute acres. By the late 
Boundary Act, 2—3 Will. IV 7 ., c. 89, the limits of the 
borough have been enlarged so as to embrace a part of the 
city which had extended northward beyond the antient 
1 jurisdiction, by which the total area of the borough has 
been increased to 3974 statute acres, with a gross popu- 
lation of 6971 persons. Cashel sends one member to the 
imperial parliament. 

The town, which is now much decayed, is chiefly built 
round the southern and eastern sides of an insulated mass 
of limestone, called the Rock of Cashel. On this rock, 
which rises abruptly in the midst of a rich plain, and com- 
mando an extensive view, formerly stood the residence of 
the petty kings of Munster. Sir James Ware, who lived 
so late as l(i6G, informs us that he has here seen the stone 
on which those potentates were inaugurated, and where, it 
is said, they received the tribute of their subordinate 
toparchs. From tlje latter circumstance the name of the 
place has been derived : cash-inl being interpreted by some 
' the stone of tribute but cashinl seems to be an original 
Celtic word, the same in all respects with the Latinized cat- 
tellum, and the probability is that the place was so called 
from the castle or dun of the chieftain on its summit. A 
roll or schedule of the tribute payable here is still preserved ; 
and the enumeration of the different articles of use and 
luxury which formed the rude substitute for rent is suffi- 
ciently curious— arms, clothing, provisions, live stock, and 
slaves, both male and female, beiifg the dues ordinarily 
specified. 

On the introduction of Christianity among the Irish, in 
the fifth century, VEngus, son of the kiijg of Cashel, was 
one of Patrick's disciples. From him descended Cormac, son 
of Cullenan, who became king of Munster. and bishop of 
Cashel about the beginning of the tenth century, and who i* 
generally supposed to have built the very remarkable stone- 
roofed chapel still standing on U}e sunjroit of the rock. To 
him also the building of the .adjoining round tower has 
been ascribed ; but neither supposition has been borne out 
by authentic evidence, and the greater probability is, that 
the chapel was built by Cormac Mac Carthy, king of Mun- 
ster and bishop of Cashel, hi the eleventh century, while of 
the round tower (pending the publication of the late prize 
essay of the Royal Irish Academy on that subject) nothing 
even probable is known. This much however is certain, 
that both edifices were built prior tp the foundation of the 
cathedral, which was erected by Donald O'Briep, king 
of Limerick, immediately before the arrival of the English, 
towards the latter end of the twelfth century. The cathe- 
dral is in the forin of a cross, the choir and southern tran- 
sept ejnbracing Cormac's chapel on two sides: the chapel 
however, not being built due east and west, stands & lii tie 
out of line, flanking the southern side of the chojir, to 
which it serves as a chapter-house, and which is inter* 
posed between it and the round lower on the northern 
side. The other buildings on the rock are a ball - for the 
vicars-choral, built by Archbishop Rd. O'Hedian (1421). 
who also repaired the cathedral, the old episcopal palace #t 
the west end of the cathedral, and the remains of the Abbey 
of the Rock of Cashel, founded by David Mac CarweH 
about 1260. A wall, intended for defence, some bastions of 
\yhich were standing at the beginning of the present ,ceu- 
' the platform on *bicU the reins stand, and 
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completes the pile of building, which, from its commanding 
situation, massive proportions, and singular variety of out- 
line, is justly considered the finest of the kind in Ireland. 
The chapel, which, from iu undoubted antiquity, is an 
object of the highest architectural interest, consists of a 
nave and choir, the latter of lessened dimensions, and 
partaking rather of the character of a cell. There is a 
slender square tower, very similar to that of St. Peter's at 
Oxford, built in the re-entrant angle of the choir at the south 
aide, and rising considerably above the roof, which is of 
•tone, of a very lofty pitch, springing from corbels, and con- 
centrically vaulted underneath. The upper vault is Gothic, 
being the only arch of that description in the entire build- 
ing, and forms the ceiling of an apartment, the floor of 
which rests on the arch of the lower vault, which is Saxon, 
and in like manner forms the ceiling of the nave below. 
This under-arch springs partly from the thickness of the wall, 
and partly from the architraves of a double range of rudely- 
carved columns at either side : those of the lower range are 
square, adorned with a lozenge net-work, and form pedes- 
tals to the round columns of the upper tier, which are orna- 
mented with bands and capitals. Outside, the corbels sup- 
porting the pedimented roof form the architraves to two 
similar tiers of pillars at either side, between the columns 
of the lower of which ranges the windows that light the nave 
are pierced. The principal dimensions are as follows : — 
Length of whole building outside, 53ft. : inside, 47ft. 8in. ; 
length of nave, 30ft. ; breadth of ditto, 1 8ft. ; length of 
choir, 13ft. Sin. ; breadth of ditto, lift. 6in. ; height of the 
roof from ground outside, 62ft. ; slant of ditto, 24ft. ; mean 
thickness of the walls, 4ft I in. ; length of square tower, 
1 Oft. ; breadth of ditto, 6ft. 8in. ; height of ditto, 68ft. These 
dimensions are given the more minutely, as Cormac's chapel 
is by far the most perfect specimen of this description of 
building in these islands, and as it gives a convincing proof 
not only of the existence but of the excellence of some 
works in stone and lime, exclusive of round towers, in Ire- 
land before the coming of the English. 

Donat O'Lonargan, the first bishop of Cashel who re- 
ceived the archiepiscopal pall, was succeeded in the see (1 162) 
by Donald O'Hullucan, in whose time (1172) the great 
synod was held here, which has been so much celebrated 
by the early historians of the conquest as that at which the 
Irish prelates are alleged to have recognised the civil autho- 
rity of the English king and the ecclesiastical superiority of 
the Anglican church. By this time a town had grown up 
round the seat of authority, large enough to make its burn- 
ing in 1179 worthy of mention in the Irish annals. The 
next archbishop was Donat O'Lonargan the second, who 
assisted at the council of Lateran (1219), and died there. He 
was succeeded by his namesake, the third archbishop of the 
name, who erected the town of Cashel into a borough, in 
1323. His successor, Marian O'Brien, having obtained a 
perpetual alms-gift of the town from King Henry III., re- 
granted and confirmed the same to the provost and bur- 
gesses, reserving only to himself the bakery and shambles 
(1230), in return for which the citizens made a grant of two 
gallons out of every brewage of ale in their town, for ever, 
towards the support of a lazar-house, founded about this time 
by David de Latimer, the archbishop's seneschal. Marian 
was succeeded (1253) by David Mac Carwell, who (1268) 
granted an indulgence of forty days to all such as would 
contribute to the erection of the church of St. Pauft, in 
London. This prelate, who was somewhat of a turbulent 
character, forcibly expelled the occupants of the lazar-house 
founded by Latimer, and converted it into a monastery of 
black monks. He was engaged in various disputes with the 
government, but was a great benefactor to the church ; he 
founded tho Chauntry of St. Nicholas, the Abbey of the 
Rock of Cashol, and Hoar Abbey, a monastery for Cister- 
cian monks, in the vicinity of the town, the ruins of which, 
still standing, attest its former splendour. 

Cashel now seems to have attained considerable import- 
ance as a town ; for by an assize taken, 7 Edward II., on 
occasion of a dispute relating to the above-mentioned grant 
of ale, it appears that there were at that time thirty-eight 
common brewers, or brewers of ale for sale, in the town. It 
was however unfortunately situated in one respect, being 
upon the borders of the Butlers' country, and exposed in 
their wars with the family of Desmond to the hostile neigh- 
bourhood of the Fitzgeralds. In one of the frequent dis- 
putes between these turbulent families, David Crcagh, who 
had become archbishop in 1483, rendered himself by some 



means obnoxious to Gerald Fitzgerald, the great Earl of 
Kildare ; the consequence of which was, that Gerald, about 
1498, burnt down the cathedral, after probably devastating 
the town. Creagh, countenanced by the Earl of Ormonde, 
the chief of the Butlers, laid his complaint before King 
Henry VII., who, taxing Kildare, then present in council, 

was answered by the audacious noble, that ' By , he 

would never have thought of committing such a sacrilege, 
had he not been told for certain that the archbishop was 
inside.' This characteristic reply is said to have gained him 
the good will of the king, who shortly after created him lord 
deputy, alleging that, ' if all Ireland could not govern him' 
(which was the gist of his rival's complaint), ' he was for that 
very reason the fittest man to govern all Ireland.* 

There is little of interest in what is known of Cashel till 
shortly after the Reformation, when James Mac Coghwell, 
who had been nominated to the see by Queen Elizabeth, 
was stabbed to death by Maurice Gibbon, or Maurice Reagh, 
his titular rival (1570). His successor was Miler Magragh, 
who, after having for some time filled the see of Down as 
titular bishop, embraced the reformed religion, and was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of archbishop of Cashel by the queen. 
This see he held from time to time in commendam with Lis- 
more, Enily, and Waterford, and died here (1612) aged 100. 
He is much censured for having alienated a considerable 
part of the property of the see. By some he is supposed to 
have died a Roman Catholic. His monument is shown on 
tho south side of the choir, but his body is said to have been 
privately interred, according to the rites of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, elsewhere. 

In the wars subsequent to the rebellion of 1641, Cashel 
was for some time garrisoned, and the rock put in a state of 
defence by Lord Taaffe, on the part of the Irish royalists ; 
but Lord Inchiquin, who commanded the Irish parliamen- 
tary forces, having taken Cahier, which was at that time 
considered the key to Tipperary (1647), assumed a position 
so threatening that Lord Taaffe thought it expedient to 
withdraw from Cashel, leaving only a small garrison to aid 
the inhabitants in their defence. On Inchiquin's approach 
the city was deserted, and the people, leaving their gates 
open, fled to the cathedral, either as a citadel or as a sanc- 
tuary. Here they were summoned to surrender ; and In- 
chiquin offered them liberty to depart on condition of their 
paying 3000/., and furnishing a month's provision fqr bis 
troops. The terms being refused the place was carried by 
assault, with a great slaughter of the besieged, of whom 
above twenty priests and friars were slain before the assail- 
ants gained possession of the cathedral, when at length 
quarter was given, and the survivors suffered to return to 
their homes. The city was again taken by Cromwell, after 
which its annals afford nothing historically remarkable. In 
common with every other town of Ireland, Cashel reaped 
the advantages of the settled state of society consequent on 
the revolution of 1688, and up to the end of the last century 
seems to have been a flourishing place. 

At present the city is in a state of lamentable decay, 
which is as much owing to the inefficient constitution of its 
corporation as to any other cause. The history of the cor- 
ration of Cashel furnishes the most striking example to 
met with in this country of the evils arising from a 
corrupt municipal system. Their governing charter was 
granted 15th Charles' I. (in 1640), and erects the borough 
into a city, to be governed by a mayor, aldermen, bailiffs, 
and commons. This charter was repealed by the 5th James 
II., which recites a seizure of the franchises of the city into 
the king's hands by a judgment of the court of Exchequer ; 
but in 1690, King William having his camp at Golden- 
bridge, not far distant, was memorialized on the subject of 
their displacement by the mayor and commons, whereupon 
he gave them a letter restoring them to their antient rights 
and privileges as in the time of Charles I. The estates en- 
trusted to this body for the benefit of the city consist of 
nearly 4000 statute acres of arable land, worth at least 20*. 
per Irish acre per annum, and of which upwards of 1700 
Irish acres were out of lease so recently as 1831 ; yet the 
rents at present arising out of this great tract of land, which 
under proper management should produce a sum sufficient 
for all the purposes intended, amount to no more than 
2 19/. 18*. loid. per annum. From the 'Report of the 
Commissioners on Municipal Corporations in Ireland' (in- 
quiry held in November, 1833), it would appear that this 
very inadequate return has been caused by the disposal of 
large holdings to members of the corporation at rents which 
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may be termed nominal ; particularly of 1548 acres, 3 roods, 
$ pules Irish, leased to an influential individual for ninety- 
nine years, from the 25th of March, 1830, at a rent of 
86/. Is. 9d. per annum ; the board of aldermen who made 
the order for the lease consisting of the grantee, two of his 
sons, seven other of his relatives, and one alderman con- 
nected with him by marriage. In consequence of this 
alienation of the public property, and from the mayor and 
aldermen having converted to their own uses the tolls and 
customs of the city, the public works of Cashel have fallen 
into a state of ruin almost unexampled in the kingdom. 
The streets are unpaved, unlighted, and uncleansed. There 
is no supply of water but by pumps repaired at the expense 
of the county. The water-works , erected in the early part 
of the last century by Archbishop Bolton, have gone com- 
pletely to decay ; the underground conduits, upwards of two 
miles in length, are choked up or obliterated, and the stream 
is diverted to the supply of mills in the neighbourhood. It 
is affirmed that 500/. would be sufficient to supply the city 
with this most necessary element. There is no corporate 
police, their place being supplied by county constabulary. 
There is no institution for the support of the poor, of whom 
several hundred daily leave the town on begging excursions 
among the small farmers of the neighbourhood, and return 
at night to their hovels in the suburbs. The appearance of 
Cashel fully proves the neglect complained of. Although 
the main street is broad and handsome, the remainder of 
the town is mean. Out of 1135 houses, 751 are thatched; 
76 are uninhabited, and 190 only are worth 10/. and up- 
wards per annum. There is here a pretty good barrack, a 
dispensary, and a well-regulated bridewell, unconnected 
with the corporation. The new cathedral, built about the 
middle of the last century by Archbishop Agar (the old 
cathedral having been unroofed by Archbishop Price in 
1752, and consequently gone ft ruin), is a handsome struc- 
ture^ and stands within the town : the organ cost 600/., and 
is a fine instrument The archbishop's palace is a respect- 
able mansion with very fine gardens, extending to the foot 
of the rock. 

In 1831 the population of Cashel was, males 32*9, fe- 
males 3692, total 6971— in all 1364 families; of which 511 
were chiefly employed in agriculture, 596 in trade, manu- 
factures, and handicraft, and 257 not included in each deno- 
mination, but chiefly paupers. The proportion of Roman 
Catholics to Protestants in Cashel is about 30 to 1. The 
charter school of Cashel is an extensive and commodious 
establishment, with an income of 20/. per annum, and 22 
acres of land annexed. In 1826 there were in Cashel 4 
Protestant and 20 Roman Catholic schools, educating 697 
males and 391 females; and in 1833 there were in the 
entire deanery, which extends considerably beyond the city, 
20 schools, of which 2 were in connection with the national 
board, educating 743 males and 636 females. There is no 
published history of Cashel. 

The local taxes levied here are tolls, corporate customs, 
and church rate. (Ware's Works; Ledwich's Antiq. of 
Ireland; Carte's Life of Ormonde; Post-Chaise Compa- 
nion ; Inglis's Ireland in 1834 ; Parliamentary Reports 
and Papers ; MS. in Lib. Roy. Irish Academy.) 

CASHEW-NUT. [Anacardium.] 

CASHMERE, the most extensive of the alpine valleys of 
the Himalaya range, lies embedded in high mountains, be- 
tween 33° and 35° N. lat., and 74 3 and 77 s E. long. It ex- 
tends from S.E. to N.W., according to Rennell, between 74 
and 75 miles, and its breadth varies from 15 to 36 miles, 
when the declivities of the mountains are included. In the 
middle of the valley, near the capital, Sirinagur, there is 
a level plain some miles in width, which seems to have been 
once a lake. The waters apparently at last broke down the 
rocks at the N.W. extremity of the valley, and found their 
way to the lower plain of the Punjab. This plain is sur- 
rounded by high hills, with rather a gentle slope, and covered 
with fine large trees and excellent pastures. Behind them 
rise the mountains far beyond the snow-line, especially in 
the upper end of the valley. The height of these mountains 
has not been determined. 

Almost innumerable rivulets descend from the sides of 
the mountains on the margin of the snow-line, and are 
abundantly Ailed with water at all seasons. They join, 
in the centre of the valley, a river, which rises at the 

• 'Thi*,' tuyt Dr. Smith, In his collection! for Tipperary. " to * work truly 
noblp. and mint perpetual* the name of the donor to agei yet unborn that 
will reap tue advantage* of it.' 



S.E. extremity of the valley. This river, called the Jhylun, 
or Behut (the Hydaspes of Alexander), has at Sirinagur, 
about 60 miles from its source, so much water, that Ber- 
nier compares it with the Seine at Paris ; and adds that it 
is navigated by vessels as large as those near the capital 
of France. Its course through the plain is gentle, and it 
continues so to the lake-of WuHer, issuing from which in a 
westerly direction, the river enters a hilly country, where 
it is soon narrowed by steep rocks. It forms several rapids 
and cataracts, until it reaches Muzzufferabad, a town which 
belongs to the Punjab. The Jhylun jons the Chinaub 
(Acesines), and flows into the Indus. The lake Wuller 
has a circuit of about 40 miles. It is partly surrounded 
by extensive forests, in which there are numerous wild ani- 
mals. From these forests the inhabitants get their timber. 
Near the capital is another lake called Dull, which, though 
shallow, seems to be of considerable extent ; it is divided by 
dams into several parts, and contains many floating islands. 

Numerous canals intersect the plain in every direction, 
which, besides watering the contiguous lands, afford great 
facilities to communication, being large and deep enough to 
be navigated by river barges. Cashmere is noted for the 
mildness of its climate, on which account it was chosen by 
the emperors of Delhi for their summer residence ; but it 
appears not to deserve this praise, except in summer, when 
the heat, though great, is less oppressive than on the banks 
of the Ganges or Jumna. The winters are of course cold 
in a valley which is 6000 or 7000 feet above the sea. In 
1822 Moorcroft found that snow began to fall in the middle 
of December, and the plain was not clear of it before (he 
end of March. The sky during the winter months (from 
December to March) is so cloudy that the sun, on an ave- 
rage, is not seen oftener than once in three or four days, 
and then only for a short time. Towards the end of March 
and in April it is more frequently visible, but attended by 
a rapid succession of gusts of wind with hail. In May, 1823, 
scarcely a day passed without a shower ; and Moorcroft ob- 
served, that he never had seen an atmosphere so frequently 
loaded with moisture. June, July, and August, are hot; 
but the mornings, evenings, and nights are generally cool. 
Sometimes, though rarely, a failure of the rice crop has been 
experienced, owing to the summer heat not lasting long 
enough to ripen the grain. Cashmere produces wheat, ba.- 
ley, buck-wheat, millet, maize, pulse, and rice. Rice is 
raised in the greatest quantity, and may be considered as 
the staple. It is grown at a considerable elevation on the 
declivities of the mountains, as the streams which descend 
from their sides afford facilities for watering the fields. 
The lower classes live partly on the singhara, or water-nut, 
which, during eight or nine months of the year, is fished 
from the bottom of the lake Wuller. The mucilaginous pith 
of the water-lily (Nymphera lotus) also supports a consider- 
able number of people during eight months. Turnips, 
spinach, loose-leaved cabbages, and lettuces of the same 
description, are raised in the usual way ; and cucumbers, 
gourds, and melons, in great quantities, by the ingenious 
and simple contrivance of platforms floating on the lakes. 
These swimming beds are commonly two feet thick, se\en 
broad, and of considerable length. They resemble, in some 
respect, the swimming beds observed by Humboldt on the 
lake of Chalco, near Mexico, where they are called chi- 
nampas. 

Among the cultivated plants the crocus is the only one 
which furnishes an article of export, the saffron of Cash- 
mere being known in all parts of western Asia. 

The principal fruits are apples, pears, quinces, apricots, 
plums, cherries, and a nondescript species of grapes, called 
sungut by the natives. This grape yields, by distillation, 
a beverage which, in the opinion of the Chinese, is not 
inferior to that of the grape. Common grapes also abound, 
and the wine which is made resembles Madeira. Most 
of these fruit-trees cover large tracts of ground on the 
declivities of the hills, and have no owners : the fruit is 
gathered by the lower classes, and often constitutes their 
principal subsistance. It is thought that they are the re- 
mains of gardens which have been deserted. 

No trees are cultivated with any care except the walnut, 
of which there are three different kinds. The kernel is 
eaten, and used for making oil ; and the husks of the fruit 
are employed in dyeing black. Cashmere is famous for its 
flowers, especially roses, which are cultivated with care, and 
from them attar is extracted. 

Horses are not numerous, and are of • small size, but 
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hardy. More attention is paid to blapk cattle ; the breed is I 
not large, but gives abundance of milk. Sheep are very 
plentiful, and their flesh well flavoured : goats abound in 
different places. In winter sheep are fed upon the leaves 
of several trees, which have been dried in the preceding 
summer. 

Neither poisonous nor carnivprous wild animals are said 
to exist in Cashmere ; but the forests abound with some 
kinds of deer, and the rivers with Ash and water fowl. Bees 
are very numerous, and each farmer lias several bee-hives 
in the walls of his house, and sometimes us many as ten. 
These hives are of a cylindrical form, and extend quite 
through the wall of the house. Silk-worms are reared, but 
probably less than formerly, when silk was an article of 
export, which modern travellers do not mention. The 
metals are iron, which is abundant, but not of good qua- 
lity ; and copper and lead, which are said to exist, but arc 
not worked. 

The popvdation of Casiimere is estimated to amount to 
(100,000. It consists, wjth few exceptions, of the natives, 
who appear to be of Hindu origin, though some authors 
think that the Cashmeriatis. as well as the Afghans, are 
descendants of the Jews. Their language, which is evi- 
dently derived from the Sanscrit, is pronounced with even 
more harshness than that of the Maharattas. The Cash- 
merians are very industrious, which is shown in the ex- 
cellence of their cultivation, aiul the perfection which their 
manufactures have attained. In this they resemble the 
Hindus, but they are also very fond of amusements, and 
ready to expend what they have gained. They are very 
fond of music The principal branch of industry is shawl- 
making, in which G0.000 individuals are employed, though 
the number of looms, which 200 years ago amounted to 
40,000, has been reduced to 16,000. Two weavers work 
at each Joom, when the shawls are simple; but when 
they are "of a superior kind, four persons are required. 
According to an estimate, 80,000 shawls are annually 
made. Paper is also manufactured, and though less is now 
exported than formerly, it is still considered as the best 
made in western Asia. -The Cashmerians work with great 
skill and taste different objects in wood, which, as well as 
lacker-work, are ex ported to the neighbouring countries. The 
extraction of the attar of roses is also an important branch 
of industry. The commerce of the country seems to be 
limited to the exportation qf the manufactured goods, and 
the importation of wool from Tibet, and of metals from 
India, and perhaps from Persia. The transport of goods 
over the high mountains is chiefly effected by men, who 
carry them on their backs. Between Cashmere and Ladak 
theep ere used to carry burdens. 

Sirinagur (Sranagara), the capital, contains from 150, opo 
to 200,000 inhabitants. It is nearly in the centre of the 
plain, on the N.E. bank of the Jhylun, and is traversed by 
two small rivers. The streets are narrow sind dirty. The 
houses are built of wood, and commonly four stories high, 
and sometimes higher. The ground-floor serves as stables, 
and for agricultural or other utensils. The family live in 
the first-floor, and the third and fourth are used 83 maga- 
zines of goods and prpvisions. The roofs of the houses arc 
covered with tulipan beds. There is no good public building. 

Islamabad, higher up the river Jhylun, is also a con- 
siderable town, situated on the right bank, where the river 
becomes navigable for barges. 

Samprc, likewise a populous town, is also on the right 
bank of the Jhylun, but below, about twelve miles, Siri- 
nagur. 

Cashmere seems to have formed an independent kingdom 
tip to the thirteenth or fourteenth century, when it was sub- 
jected to the Gaznevides, and afterwards united to the domi- 
nions of the emperors of Delhi. When that empire was 
destroyed, about the middle of the last century. Cashmere 
was taken by the Afghans, who remained in possession of it 
till recently, when it became a part of the extensive domi- 
nions of the Maharaja Runjeet Sing, the sovereign of the 
Seiks. (Bernier : Forster ; Moorcroft in Geographical 
Journal.) 

CASI. [Birm an Empire.] 

CASIMIR I ,son of Miccislaus II., king of Poland, was a 
minor at his father's death in 1034. His mother Rikscha, 
tiiece of the Emperor Otho III., assumed the regency, 
but the Poles being dissatisfied with her government, she 
was obliged to fly with her son into Germany, from whence 
Casimir proceeded to France, where he entered the Bene- 



dictine order of Cluni. In 1041 he was recalled by his sub- 
jects, who prevailed on the Pope Benedict IX. to absolve 
him from his vows, upon which he married Maria, sister of 
Jaroslaw, grand duke of Russia. Casimir defeated the Bo- 
hemians, and took Silesia from them. He founded a bishop- 
ric at Breslau. He did much to civilize the Poles, and he 
introduced among them his former brethren the Benedictines 
of Cluni. After a reign of eighteen years, be died in 1058, 
and was succeeded by his son Boleslas II., styled ' the Bold.' 

CASIMIR II , younger son of Boleslas HI., succeeded 
his brother Miccislaus 111., who was deposed by the nobles for 
his tyrannical conduct in 1177. He defeated the Prussians, 
who were then heathens, and were very troublesome neigh- 
bours to the Poles, and he obliged them to adopt the Chris- 
tian faith. He died in 1194, and was succeeded by his son 
Lcsko V. 

CASIMIR III., called ' the Great,' succeeded his father 
Wladislas in 1333. He conquered the Russians, and an- 
nexed the greater part of their country to the crown of 
Poland : he also defeated the Bohemians. He married 
Anne, daughter of Gedemin, grand duke of Lithuania, and 
died in 1370, leaving no issue. In him the male line of 
Piast, which had held the crown of Poland since 820, be- 
came extinct. Lew is, king of Hungary, the son of Casimir'a 
sister, succeeded him on the throne of Poland. 

CASIMIR IV. was the second son of Jagello, grand 
duke of Lithuania, who married Hedwige, daughter of King 
Lewis, and thus became king of Poland under the name of 
Wladislas IV. Casimir succeeded to the crowns of Poland 
and Lithuania after the death of his brother Wladislas V., 
who lost his life in the battle of Varna against the Ottomans 
in 1444. Casimir made war against the Teutonic knights, 
and took from them a great part of Prussia ; upon which 
the grand master of the order acknowledged himself a vassal 
to the crown of Poland. Thexluke of Vallachia also about 
the same time made allegiance to the same crown. It was 
under Casimir that the deputies of the provinces first ap- 

S eared at the Diet of the kingdom of Poland. (Puffen- 
orf.) This was the epoch of the greatest splendour of that 
country. Wladislas, son of Casimir, was made king of Bo- 
hemia and of Hungary. Casimir died in 1492, and was 
succeeded by his second son John Albert. It was Casimir 
who enforced the use of Latin as the official language of 
Poland. 

CASIMIR V., son of Sigismund III., was elected king 
of Poland after the death of his brother Wladislas VII. in 
1647. Casimir was then at Rome, where he had entered 
the church, and had become a cardinal. Having obtained 
a dispensation from the pope, he married Luisa Maria Gon- 
zaga, his brother's widow. He made .war against the Cos- 
sacks, and against the Russians, with various success. 
Casimir was attacked by Charles Gustavus, king of Sweden, 
who overran a great part of Poland, and defeated the 
Poles in a great battle near Warsaw. By the peace of 
Oliva ill 1660 Poland gave up Livonia to the Swedes, and 
Smolensk and Kiew to the Russians. Casimir, seeing his 
subjects dissatisfied, abdicated the orown in 1667. He re-" 
tired to France, where Louis XIV. gave h* the abbacy of 
St. Germain des Pres, and other benefices. He died at 
Nevers in 1672. He was the last representative of the 
house of Jagello. 

CASMARHYNCHOS. [Phocnias.] 

CASPIAN SEA (the Kasma SdXaaaa of the Greek 
writers) is properly an inland lake, which, in consideration 
of its waters being salt, must be placed among those lakes 
which are called steppe lakes. It lies along the boundary- 
line between Europe and Asia. It extends from its most 
N. point, near the mouth of the river Ural (47° 20' N. lat.). 
to its most S. point, which is nearly at an equal distance 
between the towns of Resht and Asterabad (36° 40'), in a 
straight line about 740 miles; but a curve drawn through 
the centre, from its N.E. corner at the mouth of the river 
Elba Djem to its most southern shores, measures about 900 
miles. The general direction of its length is from S. by E. 
to N. by W., but the northern part is curved to the E., and 
there forms a bay nearly as wide as the main body of the 
lake. Here its width froth E. to W. is 430 miles, but its 
average breadth is only about 210. Its most eastern point 
is the Gulf of Mertwoi Kultusk, which extends to 54° 10* 
E. long. : the bay of Kooma on its W. shore reaches to 46° 
50'. Taking the length of the sea at 900 miles, and its 
average breadth only at 200, it cover* 180,000 square 
miles, or nearly the area of Spain, not including Portugal. 
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The Caspian Sea li.-.s v. ry few bays. The most important 
are the Mertwoi Kultusk. or the Dead Sea, which forma 
the most eastern corner, and by one of its brandies, the 
Tiuk Karassu, encloses liie peninsula of Manghislack on 
the E. Farther S., nearly in the middle of the E. shores 
ot the lake, is a smaller lake, called Kooli Deria, which 
contains bitter water, and is united with the Caspian by an 
open strait. Still farther S. is Balkan Bay, where the an- 
tient mouth of the Amoo Delia or Oxus is said to have 
entered. [Oxus.] On the western side is the Bay of Sa- 
lian. into which the Koor river disembogues ; and farther N. 
the Bay of Kooma which contains the mouths of the Terek 
and the Kooma. At the mouth of the Volga, the largest of 
the rivers falling into the Caspian, there is no bay ; the 
numerous islands formed by the stream project some miles 
into the sea. 

The shores of the Caspian are in general so low and Hat, 
that most parts are inundated when a strong gale from 
the opposite point blows for a few days. The highest shores 
are those of the peninsula of Abcheron, which projects on 
the western side from 40 to 50 miles into the sea ; but even 
here they do not rise to a great height. The S. portion of 
the sea, from the peninsula of Abcheron to the Bay of Aste- 
rahad, the S.E. corner of it, is enclosed by high mountains, 
from 15 to 30 miles distant from the beach, between which 
and the water extends a low Hat country. The E. shores 
are very little known, on account of their great sterility, and 
still more, because they are commonly stil ted for 20 or 50 
miles inland by a swampy tract, which can only be travelled 
on in winter when it is frozen. The peninsula of Manghi- 
slack forms an exception, having rocky but not high shores. 
From the Mertwoi Kultusk to the mouth of the Terek, and 
even to the peninsula of Abcheron, the beach is low, flat, 
and sandy. 

The depth of water is considerable, especially towards 
the S. extremity, where it attains 600 feel, but towards the 
N. it is not so deep, owing to numerous sand-banks, which 
are a great impediment to navigation. In general the 
depth decreases considerably towards the shores, and id 
some places by terraces. This circumstance renders large 
vessels unfit for the navigation of the Caspian. Its waters 
are not so salt as those of the ocean. According to Gmelin, 
only 10$ ounces of salt can be extracted from 122 lbs. of 
water ; and he thinks that the saltness of the Caspian is to 
that of the Atlantic as 1 to 4. 

The navigation of this sea is confined to the countries 
lying on the W. shores between the mouth of the Volga 
and the town of Asterabad. Tbe Russians of Astrakhan 
use brigs from 150 to 200 tons; but the Persians only small 
vessels, from 50 to 70 tons. The navigation is dangerous, 
owing to the prevalence of N.W. and S.E. gales, which 
sometimes blow with great violence for many days together. 
They raise the surface of the sea from 34 to 4 feet along the 
shores on which they blow, and inundate the contiguous 
low countries to a distance of several miles. The fisheries 
give employment to the inhabitants of the adjacent coun- 
tries. Numerous shoals of sturgeons, belugas (Sturio huso), 
sterlets (Sturio ruthenus), salmon, and other fish at certain 
seasons ascend the rivers, especially the Volga, where such 
large quantities are taken, that this fishery is thought to be 
only inferior to that on the banks of Newfoundland. Seals are 
common, and are taken on some islands and on the E. coast. 

Naphtha or petroleum frequently occurs on the shores of 
this sea. In the peninsula of Abchoron the whole soil seems 
to be strongly impregnated with it. [Baku.] It is perhaps 
ound in still greater quantity on the island Naphthalia 
or Tchilehon, the largest of the islands of the Caspian Sea, 
situated in the Bay of Balkan. 

The Caspian appears to be subject to some extraordinary 
changes in the level of its surface, which have not yet been 
completely investigated. The inhabitants of Enzillon, the 
port of the town of Resht, assured Colonel Monteith that it 
rises and falls several feet in periods of nearly thirty years ; 
and Hanway has collected some facts to prove that in lus 
time (1746) it had a much greater depth at several places 
than when it was navigated by the expedition of Peter the 
Great. Monteith himself observed in a few years a con- 
siderable decrease of its waters. There are no tides on the 
Caspian. The northern portion of it is annually covered 
with ice. 

Since the middle of the last century it b,as been known 
that the surface of the Caspian Sea is lower than that of the 
ocean. It was observed, that in Astrakhan the barometer 



was generally above 30 inches. In 1812 an attempt wag 
made by Engelhardt and Parrot to settle this question by u 
series of levellings and barometrical measurements. They 
effected this across the isthmus at two different places near 
the foot of Mount Caucasus. The result of one of these 
measurements was, that the Caspian Sea was 5-1 loises or 
about 348 feet lower than the Black Sea: the other (rave a 
difference of -17 toises or about 301 feet. So'me doubts have 
arisen respecting the correctness, of these measurements ; 
and in the present year (1836) the Russian government 
has granted the sum of 50,000 silver rubles to the Academy 
of Sciences for the purpose of ascertaining the truth by new 
levellings. 

Pallas, if we are not mistaken, was the first who uuun 
taiued that the Caspian Sea at some very remote period 
covered the extensive plain which lies between the most S. 
ranges of . the Ural Mountains and the Black Sea. He 
inferred this from the peculiar nature of the soil, which 
consists of sand, partly unmixed with other kinds of earth, 
and partly containing a portion of clay lcosely mixed with 
it. There is no grass upon it ; and shells frequently occur 
which are met with in the Caspian Sea. It is also impreg- 
nated with salt, and contains a great number of smaller and 
larger salt lakes, among which that of Elton is the best 
known, from which large quantities of salt are anuualh 
procured. This plain is bounded on the N. by a wall-like 
ascent, elevated at an average 300 feet above it, which, in 
the peculiar forni of its margin, resembles very much that 
of the coast of the sea. Tins ascent extends from the 
S.W. extremity of the Ural Mountains, the Obshtshei Syrt, 
in a S.W. direction, crosses the Volga below its great bend 
to the E., and divides the source of the small river Sarpa 
(an affluent of the Volga) from that of the Manytsh. 
Hence it runs IV., and terminates not far from the con- 
fluence of the Manytsh with the Don. According to ap- 
pearances, it is very probable that when the surface of the 
Caspian Sea was at a higher level, there was a passage 
along the present course of the Manytsh river between the 
Caucasus and the above indicated ascent, which united the 
Caspian and the Black Sea. Engelhardt, who determined by 
a series of levellings, and by barometrical measurements, the 
difference in the level of the two seas, estimated the source 
of the Manytsh to be only 16 toises, or 102'4 feet above the 
Black Sea, and consequently 450 feet above the Caspian. 

It may be supposed that the Sea of Aral once formed a 
part of the Caspian ; for though at present the sandy hills 
between them rise to the height of several hundred feet, it 
is not improbable that these heights have been formed by 
the accumulation of sand brought down by strong E. gales, 
which are very frequent in these countries. If this is ad- 
milted, it is not improbable that there existed a communi- 
cation between the Caspian and Arctic Seas; for Hum- 
boldt, in his ' Fragmeus Asiatiques,' has traced out a com- 
paratively narrow low tract of land, which extends on the E. 
side of the Ural Mountains from the N. part of the Sea 
of Aral between the rivers Ishim and Irtish, through the 
steppe of Baraba, and thence on the W, of the Oby to the 
swampy coasts of the Arctic Sea. This low ground has not 
been examined, but is indicated byacontinuous seriesof lakes. 

The Caspian was known to the Greeks and Romans. 
Herodotus (i. 203), the first who mentions it, calls it the 
Caspian Sea, a name probably derived from the Caspii, who 
inhabited its southern coast. This name it has preserved, 
though later writers limited the term Caspian to the W. 
portion, calling the E. the Hyrcanian Sea. Herodotus gives 
a pretty just idea of its extent, stating that its greatest 
width was about one-half of its length ; but as Niebuhr has 
properly remarked (Dissertation on the Geography of He- 
rodotus), he does not give any hint as to the direction in 
which the length and breadth respectively lie. Aristotle 
(Meleorologica, chap. 2) does not differ from the historian 
in his opinion as to the Caspian lake ; but about this time 
an opinion began to prevail, that the length of the Caspian 
Sea was in the direction from E. to W. About the same 
time also it became a general notion that the Caspian was 
connected with the Arctic Sea by a strait, an opinion which 
seems to have arisen from, some slight information obtained 
respecting the mouth df the Volga. It was said that the 
strait was only four stadia wide. Ptolemy, who knew the 
Volga, which is named by him 1 Rha,' does not mention tbe 
existence of this strait, though he still thought that the 
greatest extent of the Caspian was from W. to E. This 
form of the Caspian is preserved on all our more antient 
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maps, up to tbe beeinnius of the last century, when Peter 
the Great sent an exnedition to explore the sea. (Pallas ; 
Engelhardt ; Humboldt ; Col. Monteith, in London Geogr. 
Journal.) 

C ASSANDER was the son of Antipater, to whom Mace- 
donia was allotted on the division of the Macedonian empire 
after the death of Alexander. Antipater dying, B.C. 318, 
appointed Polysperchon to succeed him. [Antipatkk.? 
Cassander bore this exclusion with indignation ; but finding 
his partv too weak for successful opposition, he fled to Asia, 
and sought the assistance of Antigonus and Ptolemy. 
Antigonus gave him 4000 men, with whom he sailed to 
Athens, and was received by Nicanor, the Macedonian 
governor of the port and fortress of Munychia, who had 
recently, by a sudden attack, obtained possession of the 
chief part of Pir®us also. Polysperchon lost no time in 
conducting an army to besiege him, but was soon obliged, 
by scarcity of provisions, to draw off the greater part of bis 
troops into Peloponnesus, leaving only an army of observa- 
tion in Attica. Almost the whole of Peloponnesus favoured 
Polysperchon ; Megalopolis however remained firm to the 
party of Cassander, and defended itself with such resolution 
that his rival was compelled to retreat from under its walls 
with mortification and disgrace. Parties were so balanced 
in Greece, that a slight thing was enough to turn the scale 
in favour of one or the other. * Polysperchon falling into 
disgrace through this failure (says Diodorus, xviii, 74), 
most of the Greek cities went over to Cassander ;' and, 
among the rest, Athens, seeing no chance of recovering 
possession of its ports by force of arras, B.C. 317. 

In the following year, Cassander marched into Macedonia 
against Polysperchon, who, with the view of strengthening 
his party among the Macedonians, had associated with 
himself Olytnpias, the mother of Alexander. Leaving 
Callas, his general, to oppose Polysperchon, Cassander him- 
self blockaded Olytnpias in Pydna during the winter. That 
town yielded on capitulation early in the year B.C. 315, 
when Olytnpias, in express contravention of the terras of 
surrender, was put to death through his agency. Having 
now gained possession of Macedonia, with the power, though 
not the name, of a king, he took to wife Thessalonice, the 
daughter of Philip and half-sister of Alexander, in hope 
of confirming his own ascendency by the powerful associa- 
tions connected with the royal blood. In the same year he 
founded the flourishing city of Cassandria, in Pallene, 
which was formerly known by the name of Potidsea, and 
commenced the restoration of Thebes, twenty years after its 
destruction by Alexander. Soon after he joined the com- 
bination of Ptolemy, -Lysimachus, and Seleucus, against 
Antigonus. The war which ensued was concluded, B.C. 
311, on condition, so far as related to Cassander, that he 
should be military governor (<rrparijyic) of Europe, till the 
son of Roxana by Alexander should attain his majority. 
This limitation Cassander made of no avail by immediately 
putting to death both the young prince and his mother, 
B.C. 309. Polysperchon set up another rival to him, in the 

Serson of Hercules, the only surviving son of Alexander by 
larsine ; but he agreed to put Hercules to death on condi- 
tion of Peloponnesus being given up to him. Hercules 
was accordingly murdered, but Polysperchon was not able 
to take possession of Peloponnesus, which was the stipu- 
lated price of his treachery. 

No part of history is more complicated, and less interest- 
ing, than that which relates to the wars of Alexander's 
immediate successors. We therefore pass over the con- 
stant employment given to Cassander by the confirmed en- 
mity of the .AStolians, and by the disturbances continually 
fomented in Greece by Antigonus. 

During the Rhodian war [Antic, p. 1 03], Cassander re- 
gained much influence in Greece, which he had lost by the 
intrigues of Antigonus and the military successes of his son 
Demetrius. But after the siege of Rhodes was raised, 
Demetrius again repaired to Greece, and, in the year 302, 
became master of the greater part of Peloponnesus. The 
danger in which Antigonus was involved by the second 
confederacy of Ptolemy, Seleucus, &c, recalled Demetrius 
to Asia; and the death of Antigonus at the battle of Ipsus, 
B.C. 301, removed Cassander 's most formidable enemy. 
From that time forwards, he held secure possession of Ma- 
cedonia, though Demetrius retained considerable influence 
in Greece. He died B.C. Ssde. leaving the character of an 
amoitious, able, unscrupulous man, of whom the best that 



can be said is, that his rivals were no better than himself. 
He was succeeded in Macedonia by Philip, his' eldest soil 

CASS ATI O'N, 'the reversal of a judicial sentence,' u a 
French law word, derived from ' cassare,' which, in the bar- 
barous Latin of the lower ages, was synonymous with 
* irritura redder*,' • to annul.' (Ducange.) In the early 
times of the monarchy, petitions were presented to the 
various provincial parliaments by appellants from the de- 
cisions of the lower courts. The decisions of tbe parlia- 
ments on these petitions were liable to be annulled by letrres 
d'dtat issued by the king's council. This however gave 
rise to abuses, and the chancellor Dc l'Hdpital limited the 
use of the lettres d'etat. By the order of procedure esta- 
blished under Louis XIV. in ir>67, two modes of setting 
aside the decisions of the parliament were finally adopted ; 
one was by ' requite civile," which annulled a decision and 
restored the parties to their previous condition, in conse- 
quence of either fraud or legal mistakes being discovered 
in the proceedings; and the other was by 'cassation,' in 
consequence of a violation of either the principle or form of 
the law in the decision of tbe court. In the latter case the 
cause was tried anew in a council consisting of the chan- 
cellor, the four secretaries of state, the council of state, and 
the mattres de requite. The national assembly, in No- 
vember, 1790, abolished this svstem, and established a dis- 
tinct, permanent, and independent court, called Tribunal de 
Cassation, which afterwards received its full organization 
under Napoleon, and has ever since continued under the 
name of Cour de Cassation. It is the highest court of 
France, and receives appeals from all other courts. It con- 
sists of 48 members, who, by the charter of Louis XVIII., 
arc appointed by the king, but retain their places for life. 
The court has its president, although on certain occasions 
the keeper of the seals, or minister of justice, has the right of 
presiding in it. It is divided into three sections : 1°. Section 
des Requetes, which examines whether the petitions or 
appeals are to be received. 2°. Section de Cassation civile, 
which decides upon appeals in civil cases. 3°. Section de 
Cassation criminelle, which decides upon appeals in criminal 
matters. The sections do not decide upon the main question, 
but only on the competency of the other courts, and the legality 
of the forms and principle of law by which the case lias 
been already tried. If the law is found to have lieen vio- 
lated, the sentence of the inferior court is annulled, and the 
case is sent to be tried again by another court. If this 
second court decides the case in the same manner as the 
first, and a petition against the decision is again laid before 
the Court of Cassation, then the three sections unite to- 
gether in order to examine the case anew, and if they find 
reason to pass a second reversal, the case is rent to be tried 
before another court. Should this third court decide in the 
same manner as the other courts,- and a petition against the 
decision be again presented to the Court of Cassation, the 
court requests a final explanation of the law on the point 
at issue from the legislature. 

The institution of the Court of Cassation has proved 
highly beneficial to France; it has acted as a watchful 
guardian of the laws ; it has afforded protection to the citi- 
zens against the arbitrary acts, and. the misjudgments or 
misconstructions of the other judicial courts of the king- 
dom. Placed by the nature of its office out of the immediate 
influence of political passions, it has maintained its high cha- 
racter for strict impartiality throughout all the changes of 
government and administration. Many of the most distin- 
guished jurists of France are numbered among its members. 
We can only mention here the names of Henrion de Pansey, 
who was long president and is known for his juridical works, 
and Merlin de Douai, who was procureur to the court, and is 
the author of the ' Repertoire de Jurisprudence,' 16 vols. 4to. 

CASSA'VA, or Manioc, a nutritious fecula obtained 
from the roots of jatropha, or janipha manihot, and some 
allied species. This plant, belonging to the natural order 
Euphorbiaeeas, abounds in a highly poisonous juice, very 
small doses of which produce the most dangerous conse- 
quences ; it is however of so volatile a nature as to be en- 
tirely driven off by heat, and consequently there is no prac- 
tical difficulty in procuring the nutritious substance in a 
pure state. In order to effect this the roots are peeled, well 
washed, and then ground between millstones till they are 
reduced to the state of paste. This is subjected to pressure 
for the purpose of depriving it, as far as possible, of tbe 
juice ; the residue is placed in vessels over a brisk and rs» 
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pilar fire, and continually stirred, until it becomes dry ; it 
then acquires a granular appearance, is gradually cooled, 
and afterwards packed in barrels, when it may be preserved 
for a great length of time. Haifa pound of this substance 
daily is said to be sufficient to support a vigorous man. 
Tapioca is a preparation of Cassava. For the manner of pre- 
paring the various substances yielded by the janipha, see 
Aublet's Ptantes de la Guiane Franpaise, vol. ii. Supp, 
p. 65. 

CASSEL, HESSE, ELECTORATE OF. [Hkssk 

Cassel.] 

CASSEL. the capital of the electorate of Hesse Cassel 
in the province of Lower Hesse, lies on the Fulda, which 
is navigable, and over which there is a stone bridge. It is 
surrounded by walls on every side except that which is 
bounded by the Drusel. It has 1 1 large and small gates, 
and is divided into the Old Town, Upper New Town, and 
Lower New Town, and the three suburbs of Wilhelmshohe, 
Frankfort, and Leipzig. The Old Town is a collection of 
crooked, narrow streets, which are rendered still darker by 
the height of the houses, and are not kept clean. Cassel 
is the great seat of trade and manufactures for the elec- 
torate. It contains the spacious square called the Palace 
Square, which is 900 feet long and commands a prospect 
of the beautiful valley of the Fulda; the market-place ; 
the Electoral Palace, almost entirely destroyed by fire in 
1811, on the site of which stands the new and unfinished 
residence termed the Kaltenburg ; the Renthof, consisting 
of public offices, the old town-hall, the government build- 
ings, the Stadtau, appropriated to public amusements, the 
packing-hall, and the furniture-hall, or Mobeln-Kammer. 
There are likewise St. Martin's Church, with the catacombs 
beneath it, in which the remains of the sovereigns of Hesse 
Cassel are deposited ; the Lutheran, the Brethren's, and the 
garrison churches ; a synagogue, an orphan asylum, and an 
hospital ; an arsenal, foundry for cannon, a house of correc- 
tion, and other public establishments. The Upper New 
Town is the finest quarter of Cassel, and may vie in splen- 
dour with any city in Germany. It contains the Friedrichs- 
plotz (or Frederick's Square), 1000 feet in length and 400 
in breadth; the boulevards; Charles Square, with the 
marble statue of the Landgrave Frederick ; King's Square, 
of an oval form, 466 feet in diameter; the Royal Street, 
nearly a mile long, which passes through the centre of the 
square, the halls for trading purposes, and other handsome 
buildings ; the barracks : William and Gardes-du corps 
Squares ; and the rtreet of Bellevue, which overlooks a splen- 
did country. Among other edifices in this quarter are the 
museum, which is considered the finest structure in the town, 
and contains an extensive library, collections in numis- 
matics, natural history, antiquities, experimental philoso- 
phy, &c, and an observatory; the picture-gallery ,. the 
Bellevue Palace, the palaces of the elector," electress, and 
crown prince and princess, as well as of the Wilhelmshoher 
Rondele ; the electoral stables and riding-house, town-hall, 
mint, cadet academy, lyceum, a normal and civic school, 
theatre, the New Town and Roman Catholic churches, an 
hospital and infirmary, a poor-house, six ranges of barracks, 
&c. The Lower New Town is the site of the Cast el I, an 
antient structure surrounded by walls and a ditch, for the 
safe custody of state and military offenders : it contains the 
Lower New Town Church, a Protestant orphan-asylum, 
infirmary, lying-in-hospital, house of correction, common 
prison, &c. 

In the Leipzig suburb are an hospital, an infirmary, and 
a spacious building with laboratories ; in the Frankfort 
suburb, a bridewell or house of industry, poultry-hall, &c. ; 
and in the Wilhelmshoher suburb, a large hospital, which 
was originally designed for barracks for 6000 men. The 
whole town, including the suburbs and two settlements 
called the Philippinenhof and Momorade, contains 1 8 squares, 
51 public buildings, 9 churches, comprising the Roman 
Catholic Chapel, a synagogue, 6 schools, 1 1 charitable en- 
dowments, 26 buildings for "military purposes, 6 prisons and 
about 27,000 inhabitants, among whom are about 500 Jews. 

In 1793 the population, inclusive of the military, was 
18,400; but in 1812. when Cassel was the capital of the 
kingdom of Westphalia, it was 23,167. Independently of 
the establishments already mentioned, Cassel possesses an 
academy of arts, with schools of painting, sculpture, and 
design, a society of antiquarians, an agricultural associa- 
tion, a bible society, and a medical college. The manufac- 
tures of the town, none of which are on an extensive 



scale, consist of silks, cottons, hats, tobacco, earthenware, 
refined sugars, woollens, gloves, cutlery, &c Cassel has 
two large fairs annually, but although it'lies on a navigable 
river, and is centrically situated between the Hanse towns, 
it is not the seat of any great trade. It abounds with 
public walks, such as the esplanade next the Palace Square, 
and boulevards adjoining Frederick's Square; without 
the town is the Aue or public mall, with marble baths, a 
handsome villa, a fine orangery, and grounds in which anU 
raals and wild fowl are kept ; and the villa of Schonfeld in 
front of the Frankfort suburb, the wood of pines, and several 
public gardens. Every great road about Cassel has avenues 
of trees. Cassel is about 84 miles N.E. of Coblenz : 51" 
18' N. lat, 9* 30' E. long. 

CASSEL. [Nord, Department of.] 

C A/SSI A (from the Greek xaaaia, cdssia), a genus of 
leguminous plants, consisting of a large number of spe- 
cies, chiefly inhabiting the tropical or temperate parts of 
the world, and including among them the plants that 
produce the senna leaves of the apothecaries. Cassia be- 
longs to sub-order Ctesalpinieo> of Leguminosa?, and is 
characterized as follows by De Candolle : — Calyx con- 
sisting of five sepals which scarcely adhere at their base, 
but are more or less irregular. Petals five, unequal in 
size .* stamens ten, distinct from each other : the three 
lowest bcins the longest, the four intermediate ones shorter 
and straight, and the three uppermost deformed. Such 
of the anthers as are perfect open at the point. Ovary 
stalked, usually curved. Legume variable in form. The 
species consist of trees, shrubs, or mere herbs ; the leaves 
are simply and abruptly pinnated, and usually bear glands 
on their stalks. The leaflets are opposite each other. * Be- 
tween 200 and 300 species are described by botanists. We 
shall only notice those employed in medicine. 

1. Cassia fis tula is a small tree, with large yellow flowers 
growing in long loose racemes, having the aspect of a labur- 
num, and is found wild in India and the tropical parts of 
Africa. It has ovate taper-pointed smooth leaves, jn from 
four to six pairs, and long smooth cylindrical dark brown le- 
gumes, containing a quantity of thick pulp, that collects into 
transverse partitions, which separate the seeds from each other. 
The leaves, flowers, and pulp of this plant are purgative, but 
they are not much employed in Europe at the present day. 

2. Cassia acutifolia, a small undcr-shrub, with ovale 
lanceolate sharp-pointed leaflets, yellow flowers in terminal 
erect racemes, and compressed velvety legumes an inch 
long and half an inch broad. It is found wild in Egypt, 
Sennaar, and Abyssinia, and forms an important article in 
the commerce of those countries. It is chiefly sent to Alex- 
andria for shipment, whence it has gained the name of 
Alexandrian senna among tho drug- merchants. It is con- 
sidered the most valuable of all the sennas. 

3. Cassia obnvata, or Aleppo senna, has obovate very 
blunt leaflets, and curved pods, with a very slight covering 
of down. The flowers are pale yellow. It is common in the 
same countries as the last, and mixed with it in commerce ; 
it however chiefly constitutes tho Aleppo senna. 

4. Cassia lanceolata. Leaflets very narrow and acute : 
pods piano-compressed, straightish, a little tumid in the 
middle. Found wild in Arabia, whence it is exported under 
the name of senna of Mecca. It is a good deal cultivated 
in India, on which account, and from its being usually 
shipped for Europe from Indian ports, it has acquired the 
name of East Indian senna in the market. As a species it 
appears to differ very little, if at all, from C. acutifolia. 

Of the different species of Cassia mentioned above, 
cither the pulp or Jeaves are used in medicine. The pulp 
of C. Fistula, called also Cathartocarpus Fistula, consists 
chiefly of sugar and gum, with some other principles, and 
is a mild laxative. It accordingly enters into the compo- 
sition of the confection of cassia, and the confection of 
senna or lenitive electuary. These are pleasant-tasted but 
rather bulky purgatives for children. They are not much 
used, and the pulp of cassia is chiefly employed to form 
what is termed essence of coffee. This, when prepared from 
pulp which has not been kept too long, is mildly cathartic, 
and a very proper article of diet for persons subject to 
habitual constipation. 

The leaflets of several different species of cassia belong- 
ing to the section Senna, constitute the various kinds of 
senna called senna leaves. In addition to the leaflets, the 
leaf-stalks and pods are frequently present, especially in the 
Alexandrian senna, which contains also the leaves and pods 
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of a tephrosia, and the leaves, but rarely the follicles, of the 
Cynanchum Arghuel (Delile) C. oleeefolium (Nectoux), a 

{>lant of the tribe of the Apocynee, which possesses fle- 
eterious properties. The leaves of this last-named plant 
constitute two parts in ten of the senna of Alexandria. 
The Tripoli senna is free from it, as is likewise the Tinni- 
vclly senna, which is now the best and cheapest in the 
markets of this country, and should always be preferred, 
as much of the griping tendency of common senna is due 
to the presence of the argel leaves. The senna leaves met 
with in the continental markets or shops are frequently 
adulterated with the leaves and berries of the Coriaria 
myrtifolia, a very poisonous plant. 

When free from adulterations, senna furnishes a most 
valuable purgative medicine ; but when impure, its action 
is accompanied with nausea, griping, and other unpleasant 
symptoms. It is desirable therefore to free it from im- 
purities before administering it or subjecting it to the action 
of water to form an infusion. 

Senna contains a peculiar principle called cathartina, 
with a fat oil, and a little volatde oil, a colouring principle, 
mucilage, and malate and tartrate of lime, chlorophylle, See. 

The active or purging principle is yielded to water, both 
cold and warm, and to alcohol. If the infusion be made 
with cold water, it never gripes: this method is now 
much employed to form the concentrated infusions supplied 
by wholesale chemists and druggists to country practi- 
tioners. It requires that the water should stand twenty- 
four hours on the leaves, which should be kept down with a 
heavy weight, and the air excluded as thoroughly as pos- 
sible. The compound infusion of the Edinburgh Pharma- 
copoeia, if made with cold water, is a very good form, and 
even relished by children. The tincture is almost an unne- 
cessary form, while the powder is objectionable from its 
bulk and disagreeable taste. Various. articles, especially 
aromatics, are occasionally added to infusions to correct its 
griping tendencies, or increase its purgative power. The 
confection is an example of such combinations in a solid 
state. A carefully prepared extract keeps well, retains the 
odour and virtue for years, and may be given in moderate- 
sized boluses or pills. 

CASSIA BUDS. The unexpended flowers, when they 
have attained about a fourth of their complete size, of a 
species of Cinnamomuur, arc collected and sold under this 
name. Much diversity of opinion exists respecting the par- 
ticular species of Cassia wnich yields this article. Profes- 
sor C. G. Necs von Esenbcck (who is perhaps the best 
authority) says it is chiefly C. aromaticum (Nees), and par- 
tially C. dulce (Nees), Laurus dulcis (Roxb.).Cinnamomum 
Chinense (Blurae), while Dr. Tb. Fr. Ludwig Nees von 
Esenbeck ascribes it to Laurus Tamala (Hamilton Tinn. 
Trans., xiii., p. 556, the L. Cassia, Hort. Beng.), and Dier- 
bach to the I.. Cubeba Lour., which last supposition is at 
variance with the statement of Louriero (Flora Coohinetuii, 
p. 3 1 0), respecting the action of the berries of that species. 

Cassia buds have the appearance of nails with heads of 
different sizes and shapes, according to the period of growth 
when collected. But an artificial process is employed by 
the Chinese collectors, of pressing the top against a flat, 
. hard body, by which the ovary or fruit is prevented falling 
out Externally they are of a dark or greyish brown ; the 
fruit which is within is of a bright brown. The taste and 
odour resemble cinnamon. By distillation they yield a 
heavy yellowish-coloured oil. It was at one time supposed 
that an inferior sort, nearly devoid of taste, which is met 
with in commerce, was the genuine, which had been pre- 
viously deprived of its oil ; but Martius showed that this 
was a spurious kind, which is distinguished from the true 
by having the upper part of the calyx marked by six slits or 
incisions. It is moreover not so round as the true sort, and 
is furnished with a longer foot-stalk. 

The uses of cassia buds are the same as those of cinna- 
mon and cloves. [Caryophyllus.] 
CASSIA'NUS BASSUS. [Gkoponika.] 
C A'SSIDA, a genus of Coleopterous insects of the family 
Cassidiadaa. Technical characters :— Body generally some- 
what oval or orbicular, and sometimes nearly square ; thorax 
semicircular or forming the segment of a circle, the margins 
projecting considerably beyond and covering the head ; the 
elytra also have the margins projecting, and forming, as it 
were, a kind of shield to the body : mandibles with several 
small notches ; the anterior maxillary lobe as long as the 
inner one, [Cyclic*.] 



CASSIDA'RIA. [Entoiiostoiiata.] 

CASSIDI'ADjB, Leach, Canidarite, Latreille, a family 
of Coloopterous insects of the section Cyclica Of Latreille. 

The species of this family are distinguished by their 
having the antennas rather short, filiform or slightly thick- 
ened towards the apex, placed on the anterior part of the 
head, and almost close together. The legs are short and con- 
tractile ; the tarsi are flattened, soft, and velvet-like beneath ; 
the penultimate joint bilobed, the lobes completely inclosing 
the terminal joint : body generally very flat. [Cyckca.J 

CASSI'DULUS. [Echinodermata.] 

CASSI'NI. We have now for the second time to sketch 
the lives and labours of a family of distinguished men, who, 
though their contributions to the stock of knowledge do not 
rival in extent or value those of the Bemoullis, present 
nevertheless a succession of talent and industry which 
rarely occurs. From the date of its establishment in 1670, 
till the time when the revolution destroyed all heredi- 
tary privileges, the Observatory of Paris passed from one 
Cassini to another through four generations, as though it 
had been transmitted by the law of property. 

I. John Dominic Cassini was born at Perinaldo, in the 
district of Nice, June 8, 1 625, of a respectable family 
which came from Siena, of which place a Cardinal Cassini 
was archbishop in 1426. He was educated by the Jesuits 
at Genoa, and there are some Latin poems of his in a col- 
lection of 1646. He attached himself to mathematics 
and astronomy, and also, it is said, to astrology, of which 
he was cured by discovering that a prediction which suc- 
ceeded had been calculated wrongly. He also read the work 
of Pico di Mirandola against astrologers. In 1644, at the 
invitation of the Marquis Malvasia, who was building an 
observatory, he removed to Bologna, and in the university 
of that place, after the death of Cavalien, in 1650, he suc- 
ceeded to the chair of astronomy. He here observed the 
comet of 1652, on which he published his first work. He 
made various observations with a gnomon and meridian line 
constructed in a church at Bologna. In 1657 he was de- 
puted, with another, ambassador to the pope, on a quarrel 
between Bologna and Ferrara relative to the river Po, and 
on his return was appointed to the superintendence of the 
river for the former place. In 1663 he was appointed to 
repair the works of Fort Urban. He was at this time pa- 
tronized by Pope Alexander VII., and afterwards by Clement 
IX. In 1664-6 he made the first of his more brilliant and 
useful discoveries, namely, the time of the rotation of Ju- 
piter, which he fixed at 0 hours 56 minutes. Professor 
Airy, by very recent observations, makes it 9h. 55m. 21 '3s. 
He also saw, for the first time, the shadows of the satellites 
on the disc. [Campani.] By comparison of his own ob- 
servations with those of Galileo, he constructed (1665) hia 
firtt tables of the satellites. In 1666-7 he found the rota- 
tion of Mars to be 24h. 40m. (it is 24h. 39m. 213s), and in 
the same year he ascertained that the rotation of Venus, 
which is difficult to observe on account of her phases, does 
not differ much from that of Mars (it is 23h. 21m. 7s.). 
He made the apparent rotation of the sun to be about 27 
days, which is very near the truth. These results show 
considerable skill and assiduity, and made tho name of 
Cassini very well known throughout Europe. 

When Colbert founded the Academy of Sciences, in 
1666, and at the same time projected an observatory at 
Paris, he proposed to Cassini to remove into France, and 
offered him a pension equivalent to his Italian emoluments. 
Cassini expressed his willingness to comply if the con- 
sent of the pope (Clement IX.) could be obtained ; which 
was done on condition that Cassini's absence should not last 
more than two or three years. He arrived at Paris April 4, 
1669, and began his duties at the observatory September 
14, 1671, where his observations extend from 1671 to 
1683. In 1678 the Bolognese. government, whioh had 
kept all his appointments open,' required him to return ; 
but Colbert succeeded in negotiating his continued stay in 
France, and accordingly in the same year he was naturalized 
in his new country, ana married a French lady. He never 
returned to Italy, except for a short time in 1695, but re- 
mained at the head of the Paris Observatory. In the latter 
years of his life he was totally blind. He died September 
14, 1712, without disease, and only, as Fontenelle remarks, 
par la tevle mctssitf de mqurir. His eldest son was killed 
at the battle of La Hogue ; of his second we shall have to 
speak as soon as we have completed the present part of our 
subject. In 1671-8 b# discovered the third and fifth sato)- 
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litea of Saturn, and in 1684 the first and second. His 
gnomon at Bologna led him to mora correct solar tables 
than had been in use, and to more exact values of the re- 
fraction. He gave a more complete explanation of the 
lunar libration than either Kepler or Hevelius, particularly 
in the determination of the quantities concerned ; and 
though he did not leave the actual observations, Delambre, 
who, as we shall see, judges him severely, appears to think 
that he did establish by observation the coincidence of the 
nodes of the lunar equator and orbit. He was the first who 
carefully observed the zodiacal light, which he imagines he 
discovered. His later tables of the satellites of Jupiter 
(1668 and 1693) were considerable improvements; but 
though in possession of facts analogous to those which led 
to the discovery of the motion of light, he not only did not 
make that discovery, but rejected it when announced by 
Roeraer. For his arc of the meridian, his observations re- 
lative to refraction, with a multitude of other points too long 
to notice here, we must refer to Delambre; tint. d'Aslron. 
Mod., vol. ii. 

Wo have seen that Cassini, as an observer, was no ordi- 
nary man. Even if we leave out of view discoveries such 
as those of the satellites of Saturn, which though brilliant 
involve no extraordinary sagacity, we have still the conti- 
nued, systematic and successful observations of the satellites 
of Jupiter. But as a philosopher, and as a reasoner upon the 
results of his observations, Cassini does not excel. An obsti- 
nate follower of Descartes, we have no evidence that he ever 
looked into Newton ; probably his mathematical knowledge 
was not sufficient to enable him to understand the Prinoipia. 
A devoted, if not a bigoted, adherent of the church of Rome, 
he was a Ptolemaist long alter the time when Galileo had 
made the speculation of Copernicus sound astronomioal doc- 
trine ; and we cannot give much admiration to the power 
of a mind which enslaves itself to a church in a matter of 
science. His unskilful handling of Kepler's laws, his crude 
and unsatisfactory notions upon comets, and indeed his 
method of dealing with almost any subject which, involved 
investigation, are so many points which render the' extrava- 
gant praises of Fontenelle and Lalande altogether inadmis- 
sible. His reputation, in fact, was altogether of a different 
species from that which it ought to have been. So far as 
that sort of notoriety is concerned with which the public In 
general is most struck, -Cassini and William Herschel ap- 
pear to resemble each othor. Nevertheless, take from the 
latter Uranus and six satellites, with two of Saturn, and there 
is left a first-rate reputation among astronomers ; with- 
draw the similar discoveries of Cassini and he remains a 
commendable and even a remarkable observer, but by no 
means in his present rank. And it must be remarked that 
there is throughout Cassini' s writings a continual tendency, 
either from ignorance or vanity, to appropriate the discove- 
ries of predecessors or contemporaries. He speaks of him- 
self as the first who observed the variation of the moon's 
diameter depending upon her altitude. ' Oui,' says De- 
lambre, in one of his parentheses, ' le premier apres Kepler, 
Auzout, et Hevelius.' The summing up of this searching his- 
torian is worth extracting. ' But why, we may ask, has Cassini 
so universal a reputation? Why has he had more praise to 
his own share than all astronomers together, at least during 
their lives? Firstly, because there was in him much to 
praise, because he was industrious, because he kept* public 
attention constantly awake, because ho employed for the 
most part unusual means, such as his gnomon and his long 
telescopes ; and because, being invited to France as a man 
who could not be done without, the world early became ac- 
customed to consider him superior to those who had wished 
him to join thorn. He was a conquest for which the mo- 
narch was praised, and all the eloges bestowed upon him 
went indirectly to the king. He attributed (faisait hom- 
mage) all his discoveries to Louis XIV; he was the favourite 
astronomer of the court, so that it did not need as much 
as he had to secure him more reputation than any other. 
All the world understood Cassini's discoveries'; Jupiter 
turned in 9h. 56m., Venus in 23h. 20m., Mars in 24h. 
40m., Saturn had four moons, which no one had seen till 
then, and a medal had been struck to commemorate the 
latter. In reality, these phenomena were isolated novelties, 
infinitely curious things, which all astronomers are very glad 
to know, but which could hhve been omitted Without any 
result in the smallest degree prejudicial to the progress of 
real astronomy. If wo feel authorized to reproach any one 
it is not Cassini, but his contemporaries.' On the other 



band Lalande, an astronomer of real merit but of great 
want of judgment, has the following absurd exaggeration : 
' Cassini was one of those rare men who seem formed by 
nature to give a new face to the sciences ; astronomy, aug- 
mented and perfected in all its parts by the discoveries of 
Cassini, underwent in his hands a most astonishing revolu- 
tion. This great man was the chief glory of the glory of 
Louis XIV. in this respect, and the name of Cassini is 
almost synonymous in France with that of the creator of 
astronomy." On which we can only say — may every La- 
lande find a Delambre 1 

The writings of Dominic Cassini are numerous, and a 
complete list may be found in Lalande's ' Bibliographic 
Astronomique.' It is a presumption, ho far as it goes, of 
the accuracy of the character given by Delambre, that none 
of these writings are now sought after as containing matter of 
any lasting value, except only the pure results of observation. 

II. Jamks Cassini, son of Dominic, was born at Paris, 
February 18, 1677, and at seventeen years of age was 
thought of sufficient promise to be received a member of 
the Academy of Sciences. He accompanied his father to 
Italy in 1695, and -afterwards travelled in England and 
Holland where he became acquainted with Newton, Flara- 
utced, &c. He succeeded his father at the observatory, 
was mattre des eomptcs, and died April 16, 1736. He 
was proceeding to his estate of Thury, when the carriage 
was upset, and he became immediately paralytic. 

There is not much of brilliancy in the results of the life of 
James Cassini as compared with those of his father, whom, 
on the whole, he much resembled in the character of his 
methods of observing and deducing. He was a better ma- 
thematician, and devoted himself for the most phrt to fun- 
damental points of astronomy, and to the construction of 
tables. His separate writings are not numerous ; some of 
theses on optics by himself and his brother (afterwards 
killed as before stated) were published in 1691, being 
nothing hut college exercises. The others are, < De la 
Grandeur ct de la Figure de la Terre :' Paris, 1 720 ; and 
4 Siemens d' Astronomic :' Paris, 1 740. 

The first of these two works (a suite to the Mem. Acad. 
Sci. for 1719) contains the account of the continuation of 
Picard's arc of the meridian, begun by Dominic. Cassini and 
La Hire in 1680, and recommenced by Dominic and James 
Cassini in 1700. On the results of this measurement Domi- 
nie Cassini concluded that the earth' was a spheroid elon- 
gated towards the poles, contrary botli to theory and other 
observations. Much discussion was excited at the time 
[Geodbsv]. The second work is an elementary treatise, 
which seems intended to explain his own and his father's 
astronomy. It is accompanied by a volume of tables, which 
must be considered as the joint work of the father and son. 
This collection was republished when the original edition 
became scarce, but with so many errors of press as to dimi- 
nish its value materially. The correct edition is that of the 
Imprimerie Royale, Paris, with the fleur-de-lys in the title 
page. From this work we see that James Cassini seems 
biassed, which is no great matter of surprise, in favour of his 
father, even to the extent of declaring that the hypothesis 
of the successive propagation of light, which all the world 
knew to belong to Roemer, was in fact started, examined, 
and rejected, by Dominic Cassini. He cites the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences, which when examined by 
Delambre were found to contain nothing in support of the 
assertion, but showed very distinctly that Cassini and 
Roemer were in controversy upon the subject, and that 
nothing but the rejection of the hypothesis now known by 
the name of Roemer appears to have belonged to Dominic 
Cassini. It appears also that James Cassini was rather 
Copernican in his notions, but not very strongly determined ; 
that he knew nothing, or next to nothing, of the system and 
writings of Newton (Principia, 1687, J. Cassini's Astro- 
nomy, 1740), which he cites in two places, once to endeavour 
to explain the acceleration of Jupiter's motion, in another 
for observations of a comet. He knows nothing of Bradley's 
discovery of aberration (1727-28), but Delambre has for- 
gotten when he adds that he knew nothing of that of nuta- 
tion, which was not published till 1747. He appears to be, 
like his father, a follower of Descartes, and also, like him, to 
prefer graphical methods to calculation. His ideas upon the 
theory of comets would have been much the better for the 
study of Newton. Nevertheless, as an observer, J. Cas- 
sini was distinguished. His determinations of the times of 
revolution of the five satellites of Saturn then known are 
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very exact ; he first observed the inclination of the orbit of 
the fifth (now the seventh) of them. He improved the 
methods and tables of refraction ; determined very nearly 
-the variation- of the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the length 
of the year by comparison of a large number of equinoxes of 
bis own and others. He left also a great number of good 
observations. Nevertheless, it is but justice to Picard and 
Roemor to remember, that both of the Cassinis put toge- 
ther, distinguished as they were, did absolutely nothing 
which can now bring them to tho daily remembrance of 
the astronomer, though their fame has surpassed that of 
tho re-inventor of the micrometer, and the inventor of the 
transit instrument. 

III. Cesar Francis Cassini, son of James, was bom 
at Paris, June 17, 1714. He is generally known by the 
name of Cassini de Thury, having been the first to take a 
territorial appellation from the estate acquired by his father 
or grandfather. He accompanied his father during his 
gcodesical operations in 1 733, and was received member of 
the academy at the age of 21. He succeeded his father as 
director of the observatory, and as maitre des coraptes, and 
died September 4, 1784, of small pox. His most remark- 
able labour is the large triangulation of France, published 
in 17l4, under the title of ' La Mendienne, &c\, verifier, 
&c.' Paris. He nearly completed the large map of France, 
of which his son presented 124 sheets to the National As- 
sembly in 1 789. He made a long succession of observations 
at the observatory ; but these, though they would have 
done credit to Dominic Cassini, were too late of their kind. 
The time was past in which a descendant of the first two 
Cassinis could compete with the rest of the world by his 
hereditary means only. We must refer to Lalande's ' Bililio- 
graphie ' for a list of his writings, and to Delanibre (Hist. 
d'Astron. xviii. Steele) for detail upon his astronomical ob- 
servations. 

IV. John Dominic Cassini, son of Cassini de Thury, 
and most commonly known by his title of Count, was boru 
at Paris, June 30, 1 748, and is still living. He is the first 
of his family who decidedly adopted the system of Newton, 
though the same may perhaps be said of Cassini de Thury, 
from some isolated passages in his writings. He was elected 
member of the academy in 1 770, in which year he published 
the account of a voyage made by order of the king, for trial 
of the chronometers of Le Roy. He was employed in 1 787 
with Mechain and Legcudre, in the operations lor the junc- 
tion of tho observatories of Paris and Greenwich by a chain 
of triangles. He made repeated endeavours to induce the 
government to re-establish the observatory upon a new foot- 
ing and with" large instruments. The National Convention, 
apparently with the desire to force him to resign, resolved, 
in 1793, that the observatory should be placed no longer 
under the control of one person, but of four, who should 
take annual duty in rotation. Of the four the Count Cas- 
sini was one, and the other three were his own pupils. To 
this he refused to submit; and resigned his charge Septem- 
ber 6, 1 793. He received an order to quit the observatory 
in 24 hours ; and in the following year was imprisoned for 
seven months. From that time he abandoned astronomy 
entirely, refusing either to take part in the great survey, or 
to belong to the Bureau des Longitudes, or to the Institute, 
though he entered the latter body \inder the empire. He 
fixed himself on his own estate, and devoted himself to the 
duties of the conseil of his department. His son, (he fifth 
of the name, began an astronomical career in 1 798, aged 1 6, 
but soon relinquished this pursuit for that of botany. He 
was a judge of the cour royale, and died of the cholera at 
Paris during the late prevalence of that disorder. 

We have thus the history of the occupation of an obser- 
vatory by the members of tine family for 122 years, and in 
spite of the deserved reputation of all the observers in ques- 
tion for talent and assiduity, it must be asserted that the 
hereditary system did not succeed. Delambre remarks with 
some bitterness, that during the whole of the reign of the 
Cassinis, not 'one little catalogue of stars' issued from the 
national observatory. Picard had propose* the erection of 
large instruments, and the observation of right ascensions 
and declinations. To this Dominic Cassini was opposed, 
and in the usual course of things, such an error would have 
lasted for bis life, and would have been repaired by his suc- 
cessor. But when the first Cassini was followed by a second, 
and a third, wedded to the ideas of their common ances- 
tor, there could be no improvement ; and the consequence 
is that the observatory of Greenwich, for the same period. 



bears away the palm from that of Paris, in actual use to 
astronomy. Had the National Convention adopted the sound, 
ideas of Count Cassini the case might have been altered. 
The errors of his predecessors appeared to be fully known 
to him, and had he been allowed to rectify them, it is pro- 
bable that the fifth Cassini would not have abandoned the 
career of his ancestors, and we might have seen th,e obser- 
vatory of Paris, such as it has been since the accession of 
Napoleon, still in the hands of the distinguished family 
who had connected their name with all its previous his- 
tory. 

CASSIODO'RUSMAGNUS(or,assomecallhim,MAR- 
CUS) AURELIUS, who lived in the sixth century, was a 
man of letters, an historian, and a statesman. He com- 
posed a history of the Goths in twelve books, which is only 
extant in the abridgment of Jornandes ; and he caused the 
ecclesiastical histories of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret 
to be translated into Latin by Epiphanes, under the title of 
' Historia Tripartita.' Twelve books of his letters are ex- 
tant : the first ten consist of instructions relating to the ser- 
vice, and written in the name of Theodoric, and his succes- 
sors, Amalasontha, Athalaric, Theodatus, and Vitiges ; the 
two last consist of similar papers written in his own name. 
They extend from the year 509 to 539. He also composed 
a treatise De Artibus ac Disciplinis Liberalium Literarum, 
upon grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, geometry, 
and astronomy ; a treatise on orthography, an exposition of 
the psalms, and other religious works. He enjoyed a high 
reputation among his contemporaries for learning, eloquence, 
and talent ; but his Latin is impure, and his style full of the 
conceits of the age. 

He was born at Scylacium, in the country of the Bruttii, 
probably about the year 470, though some date his birth 
ten years later. His father, also named Cassiodorus, was 
high in office under Odoacer and Theodoric ; and he him- 
self was early introduced to public life under the former, 
and obtained the confidence of the latter, under whom ho 
filled the offices of secretary and quaestor. By Theodoric's 
successors he was appointed master of the offices and prsB- 
torian prefect. Under the reign of Vitiges, about the age 
of 70, he retired from the world, and founded the monastery 
of Vivien, in Calabria, where he lived nearly to the age of 
100 in devotional retirement, enlivened by the exercise of 
his mechanical ingenuity in the construction of water-clocks, 
dials, &c, the collection of a valuable library, and compo- 
sition. His last work, ' De Orthographia,' he states in the 
preface to have been written in his 93rd year. The best 
edition of bis works is that of Garet, Rouen, 1679. in 2 vols, 
fol., reprinted at Venice ; which contains the abridgment 
of Jornandes and the Historia Tripartata, with a life pre- 
fixed. There is also a life of Cassiodorus in French, by 
Sainte-Marlhe. Paris, 1690. 12mo. As to the character of 
Cassiodorus, and the literature of his age, the reader may 
consult Schlosser, Universal Hittoritche Vebersicht, &o. 
iii. 4. 

CASSIOPEA (zoofogy). [Medusa.] 
CASSIOPEIA. This constellation is called Cassiepeia 
j (icaaauxtui) by Aratus, and Cassiopea by Manilius. In the 
! Greek fable, Cassiopeia is the wife of Cepheus and mother of 
j Andromeda, placed in the heavens with her head from the pole, 
' so as to turn round apparently upside down, because (accord- 
' ing to Hyginus) she boasted of her own beauty as superior 
I to that of the Nereids. This constellation may be found by 
I looking on the sido of the pole opposite to the Great Bear, 
I where will be seen five rather bright stars disposed in some- 
thing like an M. These stars are also in a line drawn from 
Capella to the bright star in Cygnus, and about half, way 
between them. The old figure is that of a woman sitting 
I in a chair or throne, with a branch in her hand. The con- 
j stellation is on the meridian at midnight, about the end of 
1 September, and at eight p.m. about the end of November. 
The remarkable star which appeared in this constellation in 
1572 has been noticed in Tycho Brahe', who also affirms 
that similar stars appeared in 945 and 1264, whence Sir J. 
Herschel thinks it possible another such' appearance may 
take place in 1872. But the authority for the first appear- 
ance is that of a contemporary of Tycho Brah6, from name- 
less manuscripts, and as comets are recorded in or about 
both 945 and 1264, these may have been the stars spoken 
of. ' See the ' Companion to the Maps of the Stars, of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.' Baldwin, 
1836, p. 86. 
The following arc the principal stars — 
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CASSIQUI ARI. [Amazon, p. 417 ; Brazil, p. 360.] 
CASSIS. [Entomostomata.] 

CASSITE'RIDES, (Ka<r<nr«ptf«c) a group of islands, 
generally supposed to be the Scilly Islands. They are first 
mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 115), who professes, however, 
his entire ignorance of them. Strabo (iii. 175) observes — 
* The Cassiterides are ten in number, and lie near to one 
another, to the north of the port of the Artabri (Cape Finis- 
terre), out in the open sea. One of them is uninhabited, 
but the rest are occupied by people who wear black cloth- 
ing coming down to the feet and tied round the chest. 
They go about with sticks in their hands, and with beards 
as long as that of a goat They live mainly on their Hocks 
in nomadic fashion. They have mines of tin and lead, 
which with skins they give in exchange for earthenware, 
salt, and. copper vessels, to the foreign merchants. In 
former times, the Phoenicians alone used to make this 
voyage from Gadeira (Cadiz), and kept it a secret from all 
the world.-»-The Romans, after repeated efforts, became ac- 
quainted with this navigation. P. Crassus having passed 
over to the islands, observed that the mines were worked 
at a very small depth, and that the inhabitants were peace- 
ably disposed," &c. 

The Greek name- of the metal ' tin,' which is cassfteros, 
(Kaijairipcc) occurs in the Iliad of Homer, and the name of 
the islands is obviously derived from the name of the metal. 
Cassiteros however may not be a genuine Greek word. It 
is difficult to suppose that Strabo's description applies to 
any other place than the Scilly Islands, and yet their po- 
sition is not vcrv accurately given by him. 

CA'SSIUS, CA1US LONGI'NUS, appears in history 
for the first time as the qusestorof Crassus, in the unfor- 
tunate campaign against the Parthians, B.C. 53. He fore- 
saw the consequences of the expedition into Mesopotamia, 
and warned his general against it, hut without effect He 
commanded a wing of the Roman army in the battle where 
they were defeated ; and in the retreat from Carrha>, disco- 
vering the treachery of the guides, he took his own course 
with 500 horse, whom he conducted alone out of that army 
safely back into Syria. Succeeding to the command of that 
province, he held out Antioch against the Parthians, in- 
flicted a signal defeat upon their troops retiring from Anli- 
gonia, and drove them, for a time, across the Euphrates. 
Upon the arrival of the proconsul Bibulus, b.c. 51, Cassius 
returned to Rome, having acquired great credit by his 
conduct. 

A break occurs in his history, until, after the battle of 
Pharsalia, B.C. 48, when we find him in Pompey's service, 
commanding a fleet in the Hellespont. There he had the 
opportunity of ending the war by taking Caesar prisoner, 
who fell in his way accompanied by a very few ships ; but 
instead of doing so, by some strange indiscretion or trea- 
chery, he obeyed Cesar's summons to surrender, and 
passed over to his side. Again we hear no more of him until 
the conspiracy agSnst the dictator's life, in which he was a 
principal ; and he was chiefly instrumental in drawing M. J. 
Brutus, whose sister be had married, into the plot. He had 



shared in Caesar's favours, having oeen appointed by him to 
a prmtorship, and to the command of Syria. Of the latter 
Antony endeavoured to deprive him. and procured a vote of . 
the people to transfer it to Dolabella. Cassius, who had * 
passed into Greece with Brutus, no sooner heard of this 
than he hastened into Asia, and speedily collected forces, 
with which he mastered Syria, Phoenicia, and Judaea: and 
he was on the point of invading Egypt, when letters from 
Brutus summoned him to return towards Europe, to make 
head against the triumviri. After conquering and plun- 
dering Rhodes (h.c. 42), be joined Brutus at Sardis, and 
the united army marching through Thrace into Mace- 
donia, encountered Antony and Octavianus in the plain of 
Philippi. Cassius wished to avoid a battle as long as pos- 
sible, being aware that the enemy must soon become 
straitened for provisions. But Brutus was eager to fiuht, 
and as the soldiery also began to murmur at what they 
called the cowardice of their generals, Cassius was obliged 
to yield. In the battle he commanded the left wing, and 
was opposed to Antony. Brutus in the right broke the 
troops of Octavianus, and drove them off the field ; but 
pursuing his advantage too far, he exposed the flank of 
Cassius, who was then taken at disadvantage by his able 
antagonist, and compelled to quit the field. Thinking that 
all was lost, he put an end to his life. On hearing of his 
death, Brutus honoured him with the appellation of the 
' last of the Romans.' 

Cassius was esteemed one of the best generals of the age : 
his private character was good, though his temper was 
stern, and he professed a warm attachment to the republican 
cause. He has not escaped the imputation of being in- 
fluenced by private enmity in his hostility to Ctesar ; and 
the abrupt way in which he abandoned Pompey's cause is 
calculated to excite suspicions unfavourable to his cha- 
racter. In his philosophical opinions, he belonged to the 
Epicureans. See Cicero. Ep. ad Div. xv. 19. 
CASSIVELLAUNUS. [Britannia] 
CASSOWARY. [Struthionid*.] 
CASTA'LIA (zoology). [Submytilacea.] 
CASTAUO'N or CH ASTEILLO'N, SEBASTIAN, 
was born in Dauphine, some say in Savoy, about 1515. 
Ho applied early to the antient languages, and became a 
great proficient in Greek and Hebrew. Being at Strosburg 
in 1540-1, he made the acquaintance of John Calvin, who 
invited him to Geneva, and had him appointed to a chair in 
the college of that city. After two or three years, Castalion 
having become obnoxious to Calvin on account of some of 
his opinions, which were not in accordance with Calvinistic 
orthodoxy, especially on the subject of predestination, left 
Geneva for Basel, where he employed himself in teaching 
Greek and in writing several works, chiefly on Scriptural 
subjects. He wrote ' Psalterium reliquaque sacrarum Lite- 
rarum Carmina et Precationes. 1547, with notes i 'Jonas 
Propheta, heroico carmine Latino descriptus;' ' Dialogorum 
Sacrorum ad linguam et mores puerorura .formandos, libri 
iv.' This last work has been translatea ,.Uo English by 
Dr. Bellamy, under the title — 'Youth's Scripture Remem- 
brancer, or select sacred Stories by way of familiar Dia- 
logues, in Latin and English, with a short Application of 
each Story,' London. 1 743. He also published a version in 
Latin verse of the Sibylline books, with notes, and a Latin 
translation of the Dialogues of Bernardino Ochino. Before 
be left Geneva, he had undertaken a complete Latin version 
of tho Bible from the Hebrew and Greek, which he com- 
pleted at Basel, where it was published in 1551, and dedi- 
cated to Edward VL, of England. He published a French 
version of the same in 1555. Castalion's versions were 
made the subject of much conflicting criticism. His Latin 
Bible went through several editions; that of Leipzig, 1697, 
contains also his * Delineatio Reipublicae Judaicm ex Jose- 
pho;° ' Defensio versiouis Novi Foederis contra Th. Bezam,' 
and ' Nota prolixior in cup. ix. Epistolao ad Romanes.' He 
carried on an epistolary controversy with Calvin and Beza. 
who assailed him with many charges, and even urged, 
though ineffectually, the magistrates of Basel to drive him 
away. He passed his latter years at Basel in great poverty, 
and died in 1S63, leaving a numerous family in want. He 
was buried in the cathedral, through the exertions of three 
Polish gentlemen who had been his pupils. In his latter 
years he was in the habit of resorting to the banks of the 
Rhine or of the Birs when swollen, whore with a crook 
he endeavoured to catch the pieces of wood and branches of 
trees which the river carried along, in order to procure fuel 
for his family. This was made the subject of a charge by 
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Calvin, as If be had been guilty of pilfering. In 1569, 
Gastalion published his eloquent ' Defenslo euarum Trans- 
. lationum Bibliorum et maxirae Novi Foederis,' in which he 
speaks of himself and his works with the frank earnestness 
of an injured person. His * Dialogi IV. de Prtodestinatione, 
Elections, Libera Arbitrio, ao Fide,' were published in 1579,. 
by Faustus Soeinus. He has been abused both by Calvinists 
and Roman Catholics ; Arminian critics have been more 
indulgent to him. He wrote a treatise to prove that magis- 
trates have no right to punish heretics. (Bayles Diet., edit. 
1730, art. Castalion.) 

CASTA'NEA, the botanical name of the plants which 
the English call sweet chestnuts. From the similarity in 
their name one would be disposed to believe that the genus 
to which horse-chestnuts belong was-nearly related to this ; 
they are, however, extremely different in every thing except 
the unimportant circumstances of the fruit of both being 
prickly ; and even in regard to this, their resemblance is 
more apparent than real, for the prickly part of the fruit of 
Castanea is an involucre, while that ot the horse-chestnut is 
a pericarp ; and the so-called seeds of Castanea are seed- 
vessels, while the parts which in the horse chestnut corre- 
spond with these are really seeds. [.Escumjs.] 

The sweet cViestnut, or Spanish chestnut (Castanea vesca), 
is a deciduous tree of considerable size, with long shining 
serrated sharp-pointed leaves, clusters of long spikes of palo 
greenish-yellow unisexual minute flowers having no corolla, 
and fruits consisting of a roundish prickly husk or involucre, 
technically called a cupula, and analogous to the cup of the 
acorn or the beard of the filliert, in which are contained one 
or more dark brown ovate sharp-pointed nuts, each of which 
conceals a large single seed, and is tipped by the remains of 
several rigid styles. The seeds contain a large quantity of 
nutritive starchy matter of a sweet flavour, on which account 
chestnuts arc extensively used as food in the countries where 
the tree abounds. In all Spain, the southern parts of France, 
Italy, and the adjacent countries, sweet chestnuts, cither 
raw, or roasted, or ground into flour, or prepared in some, 
other way, form a common article of diet. It is however 
not the wild Castanea which furnishes the nuts that ore 
principally consumed in the south of Europe, and exclu- 
sively exported to more northern countries, but a number of 
cultivated varieties, the nuts of which arc larger, and the 
seeds sweeter ; of these the most remarkable are the Corire, 
the Ganiaitde, the Egalude, and the Marron cornu of the 
south of France. The sweet chestnut is a native of all the 
southern parts of Europe, extending eastward to the Cau- 
casus, beyond which it hardly passes in Asia. In North 
America it occurs wild in great abundance in the hilly and 
mountainous parts of Virginia, "the two Carolines! and 
Georgia as well as other districts, not however reaching be- 
yond New Hampshire to the north. Michaux distinguishes 
the American from the European chestnut as a peculiar spe- 
cies, but hardly upon sufficient grounds. It is always in- 
cluded as a wild plant in our English Floras, but upon no 
sort of authority. It is said indeed that its timber forms a 
considerable part of our oldest buildings, and that it has 
been ascertained to be the material out of which were con- 
structed the anticnt piles that have from time to time been 
taken from the Thames, the roof of Westminster Abbey, the 
church of St. Nicholas at Great Yarmouth, erected in the 
reign of Wiliam Rufus, and the timbers of other places ; but 
these statements havo arisen from the singular mistake of 
confounding the timber of Quercus sessiliflora with that of 
Castanea vesca ; it is to the former that are to be referred all 
the supposed cases of anticnt chest nuX wood found in Eng- 
lish buildings. [Quercus.] The sweet chestnut in its wild 
state acquires an unusual size ; on yEtna, where it consti- 
tutes forests, there are trees of great antiquity, one of which 
is called ' the hundred horse chestnut,' from its. being able 
to contain a hundred mounted men in its hollow, has or had 
a circumference of above 160 feet ; and in the department of 
the Cher, near Sancerre, there is still standing a tree of this 
species, which at six feet from the ground measures more 
than thirty feet in circumference, and is to all appear- 
ance still sound. It is stated that 600*years ago this was 
called the great chestnut tree, and its actual age is com- 
puted at 1000 years. The wood of the chestnut is well 
suited for paling or piles, as it resists well the influence of 
water ; it is also used for mill-timber and for water-works, 
but it is not in this country of much importance : it is said 
to produce one of the best kinds of charcoal. 

Several varieties are cultivated in this country, among 
which are a shining-leaved, a variegated, and a cut-leaved 



sort ; they are multiplied by grafting on the common sweet 
chestnut. 

Castanea pltmila, or the Chinquapin nut, is a shrub 
rather than a tree, with leaves hoary on the underside, and 
small sweet nuts; it is a native of the United States of 
North America, especially in damp mountainous situations 
on a gravelly soil. 

There are some other . species in India and on the west 
coast of North America ; but being unknown in this coun- 
try they need not be described in this place. 

CASTANETS, a musical instrument of percussion, of 
Moorish origin, composed of two small concave pieces of 
chestnut wood (hence the name) or of ivory, in the form of 
cockle shells, united at one end by a string, hung on the 
forefinger and thumb, and struck together in musical time, 
while the performer is dancing. 

CASTANOSPE'RMUM, a remarkable genus of legu- 
minous plants, the only known species of which is described 
as forming a tree thirty to forty feet high, in the forests 
near Moreton Bay in New Holland. It has unequally pin- 
nated leaves, with elliptical ovate acuminate entire smooth 
leaflets. The flowers are papilionaceous and bright saffron - 
yellow. The pods are large, solitary, and pendulous, pro- 
duced by the two-years old wood, obtuse, rather inflated, 
and containing from three to five large chestnut-like seeds. 
The shade afforded by the foliage is said to excel that of 
most Australian trees. By the natives the seeds are eaten 
on all occasions ; they have when roasted the flavour of a 
Spanish chestnut, and travellers assert that Europeans who 
have subsisted upon them have experienced no other un- 
pleasant effect than a slight pain in the bowels, and that 
only when the seeds are eaten raw. They are however hard, 
astringent, and not at all better than acorns. (Hooker's 
Botanical Mitcellany, vol. i. p. 241; vol. ii. p. 51,52.) 
The plants have been introduced to this country by the 
Horticultural Society, but they will not live out of "doors 
in the wfhter. 

CASTEL, the name of several places in France, most of 
which are distinguished by some distinctive addition to the 
name, as Castel Sarrasin, &c. 

CASTELLI, BENEDICT, was born at Brescia in 1577. 
and died at Rome in 1644. He was a Benedictine, and 
taught mathematics at Pisa, and afterwards at Rome. He 
is known as having been a defender of the hydrostatical 
doctrines of Galileo, in his ' RispostS alle oppossizionc,' &c„ 
Florence, 1615. He also was the first who applied the new 
doctrines of motion to hydraulics, on which subject he is to 
be considered as the earliest writer of the experimental 
school. In his treatise ' Delia Misura dell' Acque Correnti,' 
Rome, 1638, he explains several phenomena, but was 
misled by a notion that the velocity of issuing water is pro- 
portional to the height of the reservoir, instead of the square 
root of the height. Bernard Castelli, a painter, was born 
in the same year at Genoa. (Montucla, ii. 20-1 ; iii. 679, 
Biog. Univ.) There are some works of his in ' De Motu 
Aquarum Currentium," Florence, 1 723, and a life published 
at Dresden in 1 746. 

CASTE'LLO, CASTE'L, an appellative, which is a 
component part of the names of many Italian, Portuguese, 
and Spanish towns. It is derived from the Latin Cas- 
tellum, a diminutive of Castrura, which meant originally a 
fort or castle, and this is to this day the meaning of the 
Italian appellative Castello ; but afterwards it was applied 
to the villages or assemblages of houses which gradually 
arose round the fort. Many of these villages have become 
considerable towns, and are surrounded by walls ; and 
though the original castle has disappeared, they still retain 
the old name of Castello or Castel, joined to some local de- 
nomination which particularizes each of them, such as 
Castel Goffredo, Castelforte, Castelnovo, Castellamonte, &c. 
The number of towns and villages whose names begin with 
Castel is very considerable in Italy. The principal are : 
Castellamaro, t. e. ' Castle by the sea,' a pleasant well built 
town on the .Bay of Naples, opposite the capital, and near 
the site of the anticnt Stabis, with various mineral spring.-, 
a royal villa, and docks for the navy; population 15,000. 
There is another Castellamare in Sicily, on the gulf of that 
name, a small town on the site of the anticnt port of Scgcste, 
25 miles S.W. of Palermo. Castel Vetrano is a town of 
12,000 inhabitants, in the province of Trapani, 6 miles N. 
of the ruins of the antient Selinue. Castel Gandolfo, in 
the papal state, is a pleasant village on the banks of the 
Alban lake, with the country residence of the popes, and 
near it the remains of the villa of Domitian. [Alba Lonu a.] 
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In Tuscany is Castel Fiorentino, a thriving town of 3000 
inhabitants, in the Vol d'Elsa, 16 miles S-W. of Florence. 
In the duchy of Parma are Castel San Giovanni and Castel 
Guelfo. In the Sardinian states are Castelnuovo di Scrivia, 
near Tortona, with 5000 inhabitants ; Castellamonte, in the 
province of Ivrea, 4000; Costellazzo, in the province of 
Alessandria, 5000. In the island of Sardinia is Castel 
Sardo, a seaport, N. of Sassari. There are also several 
towns in Italy called Castiglione or Castelloue, which' is an 
augmentative of Castello, such as Castiglion Fiorentino, a 
town of 5500 inhabitants in the Val di Chiana, in the pro- 
vince of Arezzo, and Castiglione, in Lorabardy, in the 
rovince of Mantua, near which a great battle was fought 
etween the French and the Austrians, in August, 1 796. 
[Bonaparte and Augereau.] There are also in Tuscany 
several places called Castiglioucello, i. e. ' little castle.' 

In Spain, names of towns beginning with Castell are 
chiefly found in the eastern provinces, where the Limousin 
and Catalonian, which are dialects of the Romance lan- 
guage, are spoken. There are several in Catalonia, such 
as Castellfollit, Castello di Ampurias, &c. In Valencia is 
Castello delta Plana, 50 miles N. of Valencia, near the sea. 
In Portugal are several others, the principal of which is 
Castello Bianco, or 4 white castle,' a considerable town built 
on a hill in the middle of a large and fertile plain in the S. 
art of the province of Beyra. It is a bishop's see and the 
ead town of the Comarca or administrative province of the 
same name, which includes 97 parishes. [Bevra.] There 
are also Castel Rodrigo, a fortress in the N. part of Beyra, 
not far from Almeida ; Castel de Vide, in the Alentejo, 
near the frontiers of Spain, &c. 

CASTELNAU, the name of several towns and villages 
in France, of which the most considerable will be noticed 
under their respective departments. This name seems pe- 
culiar to the south of France. 

CASTELN AUDARV, a town in France, the chief place 
of an arrondissement in the department of Aude. It is on 
the bank of the little river Fresquel, a feeder of the Aude ; 
and the great canal of Languedoc passes through it : it is 
472 miles from Paris by the road through Orleans, Limoges, 
and Toulouse. 

There seems to have been a town on the site of Castel- 
naudary in the Roman times, Sostomagus, mentioned in 
the ' Itinerariura a Burdigala Hierusalem usque.' This 
town is said to have been destroyed when the Visigoths 
settled in this part of France : the same people are stated 
some time after to have rebuilt it and fortified it. From 
them, as being Ariaus, Malte Brun derives its name, Castrum 
Novum Arianorum, whence, by corruption, Castelnaudari. 
Espilly, who writes the name with two r's, Caste)naudarry, 
gives for its etymology Castrum Novum Arrii. At a subse- 
quent period it became the capital of the Lauraquais or 
Lauragais, a district so called from- its original capital, 
Laurac, now an insignificant town. In the wars carried on 
against the Albigenses, Castelnaudary suffered severely, 
and again in the wars between the English and French. 
But the event which has made the place best known in his- 
tory was the victory gained a.d. 1632 by Marechal Schom- 
berg, at the head of the troops of Louis XIII., over the 
malcontents headed, by the duke of Montmorenci. The 
battle itself was little more than a skirmish brought on by 
the rashness and signalized by the valour of the duke, but 
it was rendered decinive by his being wounded and taken 
prisoner. He was afterwards executed for treason at Tou- 
louse. The field of battle, on the banks of the Fresquel, 
just below the city, and the house to which the wounded 
Juke was taken, are still regarded as objects of interest. 

The town stands on an eminence, and contains some well- 
built houses, but most of them have the roof projecting far 
beyond the body of the house, which defaces the outward 
appearance, and renders the interior dark and sombre. 
From the hotel de ville (town-hall) there is a beautiful pros- 
pect. The church is well built, and contains a painting 
which is highly esteemed, by Rivals, an artist born near 
Toulouse : the subject is the Scourging of Christ. 

The population of Castelnaudary in 1832 was 8471 for the 
town, or 9883 for the whole commune. The inhabitants are 
engaged in the spinning of wool, the machinery for which 
purpose is moved by water. The trade of the town is pro- 
moted by a line basin formed by the canal of Languedoc. 
The borders of this bjrin, shaded with trees, furnish an 
agreeable promenade. The chief trade is in corn : wood, 
which was formerly much cultivated, is now scarcely, if "at 



all, attended to. The town contains a high school and an 
agricultural society, and several charitable institutions. 
Among the natives of Castelnaudari may be "mentioned 
Germain La Faille, the historian of Toulouse, and General 
Andreossy. 

The arrondissement of Castelnaudary had, in 1832, a 
population of 52,659. 
CASTES. [HindusJ 

CA'STI, GIOVAN BATISTA, was born in 1721 in 
the Roman State. He studied in the seminary of Monte- 
fiascone, and afterwards took priest's orders. Little is 
known of his early life, until 1762, when he published 
' I Tre Giuli,' a series of 200 sonnets on the subject of a 
debt, amounting to three giuli or paoli, a Roman coin worth 
about five pence, which the author describes himself as 
having incurred. His merciless creditor insisted upon im- 
mediate payment, which the poet endeavours to put off by 
all sorts of ingenious devices, by flattery, entreaties, threats, 
&c. A rich vein of humour and facetiousness runs through- 
out the whole composition. The ' Trd Giuli' have been 
translated into English, London, 1826. In 1765, Casti 
went to Florence, where by his wit, as well as by his real 
information, be found favour with the Grand Duke Leopold 
and his court. When Joseph II. visited Florence in 1769, 
lie became acquainted with Casti, and invited him to Vienna, 
where the poet was well received ; and he afterwards at- 
tended Prince Kaunitz, the prime minister, in several di- 
plomatic missions. In 1778 he went to Russia, where ho 
was introduced to Catherine II., and where he conceived 
the plan of his ' Poema Tartaro,' which contains a satire 
on that empress and her court under fictitious names. He 
afterwards returned to Vienna, where he obtained tbo 
situation of Poeta Cesareo, or court poet, vacant by the death 
of Metastasio in 1 782. He there composed some burlesque 
dramas, among others 'II Re Tcodoro a Venezia," which 
was set to music by the great composer Paisicllo ; and ' La 
Grotta di Trofonio,' which is a sort of satire upon philoso- 
phers. He wrote another opera buffa, in which he paro- 
died the story of Catiline's conspiracy, and Cicero's part in 
that transaction. It is said to be extremely humourous, but 
we do not find it among his printed works. About the 
time that the French entered Italy in 1796, Casti left 
Vienna for Milan, where he showed himself a warm par- 
tisan of republicanism. He lived afterwards some time at 
Florence; and lastly, in 1798, he visited Paris, where he 
remained till his death in February, 1803. At Paris he 
published in 1802 his ' Animali Parlanti,' a poem, which is ■ 
his chief title to fame. It has been called a satire on courts, 
but it might be styled as well a satire on political society in 
general, for the author lashes demagogues as well as cour- 
tiers. It has been partly translated and partly imitated by 
W. Stewart Rose in his ' Court and Parliament of Beasts,* 
London, 1819. Casti had much of the humour peculiar to 
Berni's school [Brrni], of which he may be considered as 
one of the last specimens, although he rose higher in the 
choice of his subjects, and in the freedom of his allusions. 
A complete edition of his ' Novelle Galanti' was published 
in 3 vols., 8vo., Paris, 1804. They arc humorous stories in 
verse, and the subjects are much after the fashion of Boc- 
caccio's tales, written in a fluent style, but mostly licentious. 
Casti by this work placed himself among the very few in- 
decent Italian writers of the eighteenth century. 

CASTIGLIO'NE BALDASSA'RRE, was born of a 
noble family in the State of Mantua in 1478. He studied 
at Milan under Merula and Demetrius Calchondylas, and 
afterwards returning to Mantua he entered the service of the 
Duke Francesco Gonzaga, whom he accompanied in bis cam- 
paign in South Italy, when Gonzaga led the French army to 
the conquest of Naples. After the defeat of the French by. 
Gonzalo of Cordova in 1503, Castiglione repaired to Rome,' 
where he attached himself to the court of Guidobaldo di 
Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, who was a patron of literature. 
During his residence at Urbino, he enjoyed the company of 
Bembo,Bibbiena,Giulianode'Medici,and other distinguished 
men who graced that little court. In 1 506 he was sent by 
the duke to England on a mission to Henry VIII., who was 
pleased with him and made him a knight After Duke 
Guidobaldo' s death, he followed his successor Giuseppe 
Maria della Rovere in the campaign against the Venetians. 
When Leo X. ascended the Papal throne in 1313, Castig- 
lione was sent as ambassador to him. Some years afterwards 
be was recalled to Mantua by his natural sovereign the puke 
Gonzaga, was employed by him on several missions, and. 
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after some years was sent again to Rome to Pope Clement 
VII., who took him into hi»own service, and appointed him 
his ambassador to Charles V. While Castiglione was re- 
ading at Madrid in thU opacity, the news came of the 
taking and sacking of Rome by the Imperial army in 1527. 
This unexpecied cntastrophe affected the mind and the 
health of Castiglione, who became disgusted with courts 
and politics. Charles V.. who valued him, offered him the 
bishoprick of Avila. which he refused. After lingering 
in Spain another year, he died at Toledo, in February, 

1* 2 »- , . • • , , 

The principal work of Castiglione is his treatise in the form 

of a dialogue • Del Cortigiano,'— Of the Courtier. He wrote 
it while he was at the court of Urbino, which happened to 
be then a very favourable specimen of courts. Castiglione 
specifies all the qualities which an accomplished and in- 
telligent and at the same time honest courtier ought to 
possess, and the manner in which he ought to use them for 
the good of his prince. The ' Cortigiano' has been much 
and long admired in Italy, both for the thoughts and the 
style, and it still ranks among the classical works of the 
sixteenth century. Castiglione wrote also poetry, both 
Latin and Italian : his * Lettcre,' or correspondence, were 
published by Serassi, in 1769, 2 vols., 4to., with a Biography 
of the Author. 

CASTI'LLA, is the namo of one of the two kingdoms by 
the union of which the, present Spanish monarchy was 
formed ; «nd it is also the name of one of the great ter- 
ritorial divisions of present Spain. The name appears to be 
derived from ' Castellum,* a castle, in Spanish ' Castillo ;' 
and the arms of Castile exhibit several towers or castles in 
their shield. The kingdom of Castile was originally one of 
the several Christian kingdoms formed in Spain as the 
Christian population which had taken refuge in Asturias, 
advanced gradually S. of their mountains, and gained 
ground in the interior over the Moors. Castile had first 
its counts, who were dependent on the kingdom of Leon ; 
but in the eleventh century it became a separate kingdom, 
which by degrees extended over the greater part of Spain, 
embracing, besides the provinces which are still called Cas- 
tile, the original kingdom of Leon and Asturias, Galicia, 
Kstremadura, and lastly, Andalusia, after the -final expul- 
sion of the Moors. The kingdom of Aragon embraced 
the rest or E. part of Spain. The two crowns became 
united by the marriage of Isabella, Queen of Castile, with 
Ferdinand, King of Aragon. a.d. 1471. After Ferdinand's 
death, 15 16, Charles I. (V. of Germany) inherited both 
crowns, which have remained united ever since, although 
in the official and administrative language they have con- 
tinued to be styled as separate crowns, each having its 
respective laws, usages, and prerogatives. For the antient 
constitution of Castile, see Charles V. Of late years tue 
administration, both political and judicial, has assumed a 
more uniform system over all Spain, the whole country 
being divided into intendencies or provinces, without regard 
to the boundaries of Castile and Aragon. 

By the territorial division of Spain, which was in force 
from the time of Charles V. till the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, two of the largest provinces of the kingdom 
were called by the names of Old Castile, or Castilla la Vieja, 
and New Castile, Castilla la Nueva. They included toge- 
ther the most central part of Spain. We shall describe 
both under this head, specifying the provinces or intendencies 
into which they are now subdivided for the purposes of ad- 
ministration. 

Castilla la Vieja is bounded N. by the Bay of Biscay, E. 
by the Basque provinces, Navarre, and Aragon, S. and S.E. 
by Castilla la Nueva, and W. by Leon. It extends about 
260 miles N.E. and S.W. from Santander to the neighbour- 
hood of Talavera la Reyna. Its breadth is very irregular ; at 
its widest part, about the latitude of Burgos, it is about 110 
miles; in other parts it varies from 60 to 70, and in some it 
is hardly 20. The principal river of Castilla la Vieja is the 
Duero, which rises in the mountains called Moticayo, 5000 
feet high, one of the most elevated parts of centrai Spain. 
A ridge, under the names of Montes de Oca, Moncayo, &c, 
runs N.W. and S.E. through the provinces of Burgos and 
Soria, and parallel to the course of the upper Ebro, dividing 
the waters which run into that river from those which flow 
westwards into the Duero. From the Moncayo an offset de- 
taches itself in a S.W. direction, running by Medina Celi, 
Siguenza, Paredes, Ayllon, Buytrago, Soraosierra. San Ilde- 
fonso, and the Escurial, where it assumes the name of Sierra 



de Guadarama. It then continues by Las Navas, and it 
called Sierra de Avila, until it joins the lofty Sierra de 
Gredos on the borders of Estremadura. This long tortuous 
ridge divides the waters of the Duero from those of the 
Tagus, and forms at the same time in several places the 
boundary between Castilla la Vieja and New Castile. The 
greater part of Castilla la Vieja lies N. of this ridge, and 
between it and the Asturian mountains to the N., forming a 
wide basin, watered by the Duero and the Pisuergn, and 
other affluents of the Duero, and sloping to the W., where it 
opens into the plains of Leon. North of the mountains of 
Rcynosa, which form part of the Asturian chain, lies the 
province of Santander, which is detached from the rest of 
Old Castile, although included in it as forming one of its 
administrative subdivisions. The district of Rioja, belonging 
also to Old Castile, lies E. of the Sierra de Oca, and is*, geo- 
graphically speaking, a part of the basin of the Ebro. Old 
Castile has many elevated plains, such as that of Avila, 
which is above 3400 feet high [Avila]; and the high 
grounds E. of Burgos, and in the district of Soria, at the 
foot of the mountains of Oca and Moncayo, where the cli- 
mate is cold, and the soil not very productive. The valleys 
enjoy a milder climate, and produce corn and wine. The 
country abounds in cattle and sheep ; the latter are partly 
migratory, or merinos, and partly stationary. There are 
manufactories of woollens at Burgos and Segovia, of cottons 
and linens at Avila and Soria, and glass manufactories at 
San Ildefonso. 

Old Castile is divided into five intendencies or provinces : 
Avila, Segovia, Soria, Burgos, and Santander. The prin- 
cipal towns are — Burgos, an archbishop's see, with a num- 
ber of churches and convents, and 12,000 inhabitants; Se- 

fovia, the antient Segubia, which has a fine Roman aque- 
uct in good preservation, the alcazar or residence of the 
former Moorish kings, a fine cathedral, a military college, 
several manufactories of fine woollens, and 13,000 inha- 
bitants ; Avila, 5000 ; Santander, one of the principal ports 
of N. Spain, with considerable trade, and 1 9,000 inhabitants ; 
San Ildefonso, already mentioned, with its glass-works, a 
royal palace and gardens, and 4000 inhabitants. L'Etcurial 
is another splendid royal residence, which is described under 
its proper head. The whole of Old Castile contains a popu- 
lation of 1,053,000, according to Miiiano, exclusive of the 
clergy, military, students, vagrants, beggars, &c, whose 
numbers are not ascertained. 

Old Castile and Leon are considered as the cradle of the 
Spanish monarchy. The people of Old Castile retain much 
of the old Castilian character for steadiness, sobriety, per- 
severance, and trustworthiness, united with a considerable 
degree of reserve, haughtiness, and taciturnity. 

Castilla la Nueva is bounded to the N. by Castilla la 
Vieja, to the E. by Aragon and Valencia.-tothe S. by Mur- 
cia and Andalusia, and to the W. by Estremadura. It is 
about 200 miles from N. to S., and 240 from E. to W. The 
two principal rivers are the Tajo and the Guadiana, both of 
which run westwards. The Tajo has its source in the W. 
side of the Sierra de Molina, a continuation of the Moncayo 
above mentioned, and which runs southwards along the - 
border between Castile and Aragon, and then across the 
province of Cuenca, which is one of the most elevated in 
Spain, dividing the waters of the Guadalaviar and other 
rivers that flow through Valencia into the Mediterranean, 
from those which How westwards into the Tajo and Gua- 
diana. Offsets of this ridge enter Valencia and run in a 
S.E. direction to the coast of the Mediterranean. Between 
the southernmost end of this -ridge, which Spanish geo- 
eraphers call Iberian, near Chinchilla on the borders of 
Murcia, and the Sierra de Alcaraz, which is the E. beginning 
of the Sierra Morena or Marianic range, is a plain in which 
stands the town of Albacete, and which separates the two 
ranges which many have supposed to be united. (Minano, 
Diccionario Geografico, art. ' Espana. ') Through this gap 
the Xucar, which luis iis sources in the province of Cuenca 
in New Castile, passes on its way to tue Mediterranean. 
On the N.W. slope of the Sierra de Alcaraz are the sources 
of various streams, which by their union form (be Guadiana. 
The Guadiana crosses the province of La Mancha from E. to 
W., and then turning to the southward enters Estremadura. 
The waters that fall into the Guadiana from the N. are 
divided from those which flow into the Taeus by the ridge 
called Montanas de Toledo, which rise S.W. of the great 
central plain of Castile, in which Madrid is situated. The 
Montanas de Toledo join to the W. the Sierra de Guad*. 
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lupe, which runs into Estremadura. The mountains of the 
intetior of Spain form large irregular groups, separated by 
extensive elevated plains ; end it is not so much the moun- 
tains, as the general inclination of the plains, which deter- 
mines the course of the rivers. Thus the Guadarmena and 
several other rivers which rise in Cuen^a and La Mancha 
N. of the Sierra Morena, flow into the Guadalquivir, which 
runs S. of the same Sierra, and their sources are separated 
by .the high lands of La Mancha, from the waters which run 
N.W. into the Guadiana. 

The large mesas or plains of Now Castile are chiefly 
sown with corn, and being entirely destitute of trees, for 
which the Castilians have a singular aversion, and very 
deficient in running water, they look desolate and burnt up, 
especially in summer. There are few villages in the plains. 
The hills, especially in La Mancha, are planted with vines, 
and produce some very good wine, such as the wine of Val 
de Peiias, which is mostly used at Madrid. Large flocks 
of sheep are reared in New Castile. In the province of 
Cuenca are iron mines and iron works. In La Mancha are 
rich mines of quicksilver [Almadkn]. There are manu- 
factories of arms at Toledo ; of soap, paper, and linens, in 
Cuenca ; of woollens at Guadalaxara ; of silks at Talavera, 
besides the manufactories established in the capital 
[Madrid]. 

New Castile is divided into five intendencies : Madrid, 
Toledo, Guadalaxara, Cuenca, and La Mancha. The prin- 
cipal towns are Madrid, Toledo, Aranjukz, Alcala dk 
Hbnarks ; Guadalaxara, the chief town of the intendency 
of the same name, which has some good buildings, an an- 
tient Roman bridge, woollen manufactories, and 7000 inha- 
bitants ; Cuenca, which is a bishop's see, has 9000 inhabit- 
ants ; Ciudad Real, the chief town of La Mancha, with 8000 
inhabitants, is known for its fairs and its excellent mules. 
The whole population of New Castile, including Madrid, is 
1,602,000, according to Miiiano, with the same exception as 
before, concerning the clergy, Sec. 

The principal high roads ' caminos reales ' of Spaiu 
branching out from Madrid cross Castile in different direc- 
tions. That from Madrid to Burgos by Aranda de Duero, 
crosses the Somosierra ridge on the borders between Old 
and New Castile. From Burgos the road continues by 
Vittoria and Irun to France. This line of road is kept in 
good repair. Another very good road leads from Burgos 
to Santander, which is the shipping port for the surplus 
corn of Old Castile and Leon. The high road from Madrid 
to Estremadura and Lisbon leads by Talavera to Badajoz. 
The great southern road leads by Ocana and through La 
Mancha, and by the pass of Despena Perros into Anda- 
lusia. The great eastern road from Madrid to Valencia 
passes also through La Mancha to Albacete and Almanza 
in Murcia. The other or more direct road to Valencia 
through the mountains of Cuenca is in bad repair. Two 
roads lead from Madrid to Zaragoza, one by Siguenza and 
Medina Celi, and the other by Molina and Daroca. 

The canal of Castile was undertaken to facilitate the 
communication of the great corn plain of the Duero, both 
in Leon and Castilla la Vieja, with Reynosa at the foot of 
the Asturian mountains, from whence the corn is carried on 
mules or carts to Santander. It passes by Valladolid, Pa- 
lencia, and Aguilar del Campos, and a branch of it extends 
to Burgos. The undertaking, however,, is not yet complete. 
Want of communications is one of the principal drawbacks 
upon the industry and productiveness of the two Castiles. 
(Minano, Diccionario Geograflco estadistico de Espana ; 
Antillon, Geografia de Espana; Laborde, Itineraire de- 
ecriptif de t Espagne.) 

CASTILLON, a small town in France, in the depart- 
ment of Gironde. It is on the right or north bank of the 
Dordogne, and on the road between Bergerac and Bor- 
deaux. It derives its only claim to notice from its historical 
interest. When Guienne, long in the possession of the 
English monarchs, was conquered by the French, a number 
of the nobility of the province formed a plot for recalling 
the English, and Talbot, the most famous of the English 
captains of his day, was sent with a force of 4000 men to 
sustain the revolted lords. Bordeaux opened its gates to 
him : he made himself master of Castillon and Fronsac, 
and recovered all Guienne. The approach of the French 
forces changed the face of affairs. Castillon was invested 
by them, and Talbot, strengthened by some reinforcements 
from England, left Bordeaux, where he then was, to march 
to its relief. He attacked the French camp, which was 



strongly fortified ; but all the efforts of the hero, who was 
then upwards of 80 -years of age, were unavailing. His 
army was defeated, himself and his son fell in the action, 
Castillon surrendered, and Guienne was re- united to the 
domains of the French crown. The battle of Castillon was 
fought a.d. 1453. The population of this town, in 1832, 
was 2528 ; 'that of the whole commune, 2897. There are 
several other places of the same name in France. 
CASTING. [Founding.] 

CASTLE, from the Latin castellum, a diminutive of 
castrum, an encampment, is a walled inclosure with a 
tower or towers, strongly constructed and intended as a 
place of safety. Numerous castles, for tbe most part in 
ruins, still remain in various parts of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and in the East; but our remarks are 
principally confined to those of this country. The castles 
of England consist of those erected by the Romans; of 
British and Saxon castles erected previous to, and Norman 
castles erected after, the Norman conquest ; and also of the 
more modern stone and brick castles, erected from about 
the reign of Edward I. to tbe time of Henry VII. The 
Roman castles in this country are numerous, and some of 
them still in very perfect condition, such as Burgh Castle 
and Richborough. The Saxons most probably adapted 
the Roman indosures to their modes of defence, and it 
appears that they often raised a mound on one side of the 
walls on which they erected a keep or citadel. 

In various parts of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, there are numerous encampments or castles, mostly 
occupying the summits of hills, which have been ascribed 
to the aboriginal inhabitants. Among the most remarkable 
are the Herefordshire Beacon, on the Malvern Hills, in 
Worcestershire ; the Caer-Caradock, near Church Stretton, 
in Shropshire ; Moel Arthur, in Flintshire ; Chun Castle, 
in Cornwall ; and Maiden Castle, in Dorsetshire. (Britton's 
Arch. Diet.) 

Roman Castra were probably sometimes formed on the 
sites of British works. Richborough Castle, in Kent, 
perhaps the earliest Roman castle constructed in this island, 
has been conjectured to have been formed in the reign of 
Claudius, and completed by Severus. (Batteley's Antiq. 
Rutuptnee, pp. 6, 14, &c.) It still retains the leading fea- 
tures of one of the most perfect of the stationary castles 
built by the Romans in England. The basement of the 
Sacellum, or small temple for depositing the ensigns, forms 
an important feature in this castle ; and in the walls are 
the traces of tbe four gates. The entrance through the 
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[Plan of Richborougli Cattle, Kent.] 

north-east wall is by one of the two gates (c) called by the 
Romans the Porta Principalis, and which became in after- 
times the postern gate. (King's Munimenta Antiqua, 
vol. ii., p. 1 0.) The Praetorian gate is supposed to have 
been on the side of the slope towards the tostuary, which 
formerly bounded this side of the castle. The second prin- 
cipal gate wa opposite the first principal gale or postern ; 
and the Decuman gate and the Pratorian are presumed 
to have been nearly opposite. The form of this castle, like 
Burgh, is nearly a rectangular parallelogram, with rows of 
bricks placed at intervals in the walls in a horizontal post- 
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tkm. These layers of bricks formed a fresh foundation tor 
•very succeeding layer. 

Porchester Castle, another Roman station (Stow s An- 
nals, p. 12) of a rectangular form, with hollow circular 
towers (a) at the angles and sides, presents examples of both 
Saxon and Norman adaptations and castle-building within 
its walls. The Roman gates (t>,c) most probably the Decu- 
man and Prartorian, have been fitted up with gates con- 
structed after the Norman style of fortifying castellated en- 
trances. The area of Porchester is 620 feet by 610. At the 
north-west angle a square Saxon keep (c), 57 feet by 58, has 
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approaches to that of a triangle with the ends round. The 
walls at Pevensey average ten feet in thickness, and twenty 
feet in height 

King, in his ' Munirnenta Antiqua,' gives some plans 
and views of castles which he thinks may have been con- 
structed after thtrplan of Syrian castles, to which he argues 
they bear, in many parts of their plan, a strong resemblance. 
Launceston, Brunless, and others are mentioned by King as 
being of Phoenician origin, a position which it is much 
easier to assert than to prove. Conisborough, another sin- 
gular castle, is considered by the same author to be an 
early British work. 

Saxon castle-building was probably borrowed from the 
Romanized Britons, who had acquired a taste and knowledge 
of the arts from the Romans. Thus in Pevensey there are 
works that have an appearance of Roman character and de- 
sign, and yet are so much ruder in execution than any other 
Roman works, that they can only be referred to a time when 
the knowledge of the Roman arts, though yet fresh in the me- 
mory of the inhabitants, might probably be on the decline. 

British, Saxon, and Norman castles have one principal 
feature, the keep-tower, which is a strong and massive 
building, placed either near the side of one of the external 
walls, or attached to them. As a general rule, Saxen casiles 
have the keep-tower attached to the walls, and the" Norman 
unattached ; but there are exceptions in both cases, though 
we believe not many. 

Among many others. King considers Castleton, in Derby- 
shire, to be a genuine Saxon castle, from the style of its 
architecture and the appearance of herring-bone masonry in 
the walls. 
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[Plan of Porcheilet CasUe, HanU.] 

Usurped the place of one of the circular Roman towers. To 
this tower Mr. King supposes an addition to have been 
made by the Normans, who at the same time fortified it after 
their manner, forming an inner baillie or ballium withm 
the outer baillie formed by the larger Roman inclosure. 
This keep may be considered the citadel of the castle, and 
was the residence of the chief officer. The keep of Saxon 
and Norman castles was to these people what the prseto- 
rium was to the Romans ; and where the sacellum of the 
Romans was most probably situated a Christian church 
was often erected, as at Porchester, where a Norman church 
still remains close to the Prsetorian gate in high preserva- 
tion. At Caistor, in Norfolk, the church is on the site of 
what was probably the antient temple. The keep at Por- 
chester stands like most of the early Saxon keeps, adjoining 
to and even upon the very outward wall of the castle area 
itself, unlike the Norman keep towers, which were usually 
.n the clear open space of the castle area, as at Heding- 
ham, in Essex, or unattached to the walls as at Rochester. 
The Themelii <8e>wX«H, layers of. brick) are seen in parts 
of the Roman walls, which, like all the walls of Roman 
castra, are of rubble ; while the Saxon and Norman works 
are usually faced with squared stones. The Norman gates 
were secured with a portcullis, a practice which it appears 
the Saxons did not adopt : there is no sign of a portcullis 
having been used in the Saxon keep at Porchester. At 
Nicopolis, near Alexandria, in Egypt, there is a Roman 
castle very similar in plan to the castle at Porchester pre- 
vious to the Saxon and Norman alterations. (King's Mu- 
nirnenta Antiqua, pi. xxviii., vol. ii.) Pevensey Castle in 
Sussex is considered to have been a late Roman work, 
if not an Anglo-Roman building. The Themetii are not 
laid horizontally as at Richborough and Burgh, but more 
like the Saxon herring-bone. Like Porchester, it has had 
many subsequent additions in later times. The earlier 
works are far more durable than the later constructions. 
The plan is an irregular curve with solid towers, and a 
curved inner ballium with hollow towers, and a keep. The 
plan given in King's' Munirnenta' is however very incorrect, 
Wing nearly the form of a circle, while the real shape 
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[Plan of Castleton Cattle, Derbyshire.) 

The keep (a) is attached to the walls of the castle, which is 
also fortified with one small square tower and another half 
tower. The castle-keeps at Guilford and Colchester castles 
have some curious herring-bone construction in brick, which 
is considered to be a distinguishing mark of Saxon building. 
Goodrich castle-keep, which is also Saxon, is placed in a 
manner somewhat similar to those at Porchester and 
Pevensey ; but the castle itself is Norman, and has four 
circular towers at the angles. 

Norman castles, as fortifications, are the strongest. They 
consisted of mounds and ditches, or moats, with walls on 
the mounds surmounted with battlements : the walls were 
also fortified at the top with small projecting towers called 
bastions. In the walls were entrance gate towers, with 
bridges either of stone or wood, which were made to draw 
up and down. The entrances were also guarded with thick 
doors and portcullises or gates, which dropped down through 
grooves at the side of the masonry. All apertures, except 
the gateway, were usually very small. Platforms were 
made behind the parapets. The gateway was sometimos 
defended by a barbican, and also flanked by towers, as 
well as the outer walls. The keep was usually in Or near 
the centre of the castle, and it had sometimes a chapel 
within it. Rochester castle, which stands ort a small emi- 
nence near the bridge over the Medway, i» a fine example 
of a Norman castle. It wan probably rebuilt by theNonnana 
»0on after the' conquest, on the site of a more antient castle. 
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[fluelietter Cuttle, and Keep.] 

and presents a fine example of a Norman keep, ' which ori- 
ginally consisted of four floors, including the basement or 
dungeon story. It is about 70 feet square at the base, with 
walls varying from 13 to 6 feet in thickness, and rising to the 
height of 105 feet to the top of one of the angular turrets. 
The walls of the ground-floor slope or bend inwards; but 
from that to the top they are continued perpendicularly. 
Externally there is a pilaster buttress near the centre of 
each side, and at three angles are square staircase turrets, 
and a rounded turret at the fourth angle. At the north race 
is a projecting work, forming a sort of vestibule to the chief 
enirance door-way to the first floor, and this is approached 
by a flight of steps commencing at the western side, and 
returning round the corner. The walls, doors, and windows 
are constructed to repel assailants. 

' The first ascent was by a flight of 12 or 13 steps, lead- 
ing round the north-west angle to an arched door-way, be- 
neath which a flight of seven steps led forward to a draw- 
bridge that connected with the arched gateway to the 
entrance-tower : this opened into the vestibule, between 
which and the keep there were no other avenues of commu- 
nication than by a third arched passage in the thickness of 
the wall. This latter inlet to the body of the keep was de- 
fended by a massive door and portcullis, the hinges and 
grooves of which remain ; and in the roof are openings 
for the purpose of showering missiles on the heads of 
assailants.' 

The interior of the keep is divided longitudinally by a 
strong wall into nearly equal parts, which communicate 
by open arches on each floor. In the centre of this wall is 
a well of considerable depth. 2 feet 9 inches in diameter, 
neatly wrought, open to the very top of the keep, and com- 
municating with every story. There were three stout floors 
besides the basement. ' The basement story was low 
and gloomy ; here the munition and stores for tho use of 
the garrison were deposited. In the north-east angle is a 
circular winding staircase, communicating from the ground 
to the summit, and within the south wall is a square pas- 
sage, or funnel, which also communicates with the upper 
floors, and from its singularity has given rise to much fan- 
ciful speculation ; among other conjectures, it has been con- 
sidered to have been used for the conveyance of stores to the 
upper part of the keep.' On the north side is a flight of 
steps leading to a dungeon. 

' The-first floor, which seems to have been that occupied 
by the soldiery, and into which was an entrance from with- 
out, was 11 feet in height. Besides 7 large loop-holes, larger 
than those beneath, there were two spacious conical fire- 
places, the flues of which gradually contracted to the outer 
part of the walls, where there were small apertures for tho 
smoke. Another, but smaller fireplace is contained in a 
little apartment within the north-west angle, and here also 
were two very curiously-contrived and well-defended win- 



dows, designed to eowmand a view of what was passing on 
the steps of entrance. Within the east floor of this wall is a 
gallery, together with some private apartments, the openings 
into which were well calculated to secure those who might 
be there stationed to watch a besieging army. In the south- 
east angle is a second circular staircase, which, as well as 
that in the opposite tower, opens to the top of the building.' 

* The second floor consisted of the state apartments. 28 
feet in height, and was more ornamented and lofty than 
either of the others. These communicated by four large 
semicircular arches, formed in the partition wall, which was 
sustained by massive columns and half columns. Within the 
thickness of (he wall round the upper part of this floor is a 
gallery which traverses the whole keep, and receives light 
from without through 23 small windows : the exteriors of 
these were more highly finished than any of the lower open- 
ings, and inwardly they appear to have been secured by 
wooden shutters, the hinges and Ijare holes of which still re- 
main. This gallery was also open to the state-apartments 
by six arches on each side.' The upper floor was about six- 
teen feet high, and has likewise a gallery, with openings 
both within and without, similar to the preceding. Prom 
the remains of a large arch in the south-east corner it seems 
highly probable that the chapel was placed here. 

The roof of the kt.ep, as well as the floors, have been de- * 
stroyed : the former, most probably, consisted of a platform 
on a level with the top of the wall within the parapet : the 
latter was about five feet high," and had embrasures about 
two feet wide. The four towers at the angles were raised 
another story, and had also small platforms with parapets 
and embrasures. The gutters which conveyed the water 
from the platform still remain. 

The outward walls, which formed an irregular parallelo- 
gram of about 300 feet in length, were strengthened by 
several square and round towers embrasured and provided 
with loopholes and machicolations. On the north-east was 
the principal entrance, which was defended by a tower gate- 
way with outworks at the sides. (Britton's Architectural 
Antiquities, vol. iii.) 

Lincoln castle, also a Norman castle of the first class, was 
founded about 1(168, at the same time with the castles at 
Hastings, Nottingham, and York. The keep stands on the 
south side of the castle. The plan is an irregular polygon. 
The character of this keep resembles Arundel, Tunbridge, 
and other Norman castles, and is set on an artificial mount, 
like Clifford's tower at York, the 'keep at Windsor, and 
others. The interior of the castle contains six acres and a 
half. 

In Grose's ' Antiquities' (vol.i. preface, p. 10,) there is an 
interesting restoration of a Norman castle with the keep in 
the centre, and surrounded by the inner and outer baillie, 
showing also a Saxon mount. But we are informed that 
there is no good authority for this restoration of Dun- 
nington castle. Bedford castle, which was taken by 
Henry III., 1224, is considered to have been somewhat 
similarly surrounded, from the fact of its having been taken 
in four attacks : first, the barbican, then the outer baillie, 
then the inner baillie, and finally by mining the tower the 
besieged capitulated. Nevertheless it is not by any means 
clear that the form was such as is restored by Grose. 

According to Asser's statement, Alfred built castles of 
wood and stone ; Elfrida, his daughter, built eight castles 
in three years. (Henry of Huntingdon's Hist. p. 204.) 
William of Malmesbury describes a stone castle built by 
Athelstan at Exeter, a.d. 944. William the Conqueror 
was a great builder of castles. (Ib. Hist. p. 8.) Forty-nine 
castles are mentioned in Domesday Book, which notices 
Arundel as the only one named in the time of the Con- 
fessor. It is said that in the 19 years of Stephen's reign 
1115 castles were erected. It is almost unnecessary to re- 
mark that the building of such strong edifices, which in the 
then state of warfare were often impregnable, is a proof 
of the insecurity to life and property which prevailed. 
Every feudal chieftain had his stronghold, round which his 
immediate retainers rallied for the purpose of mutual de- 
fence, or to annoy and plunder their neighbours. A very 
considerable number of old towns of Europe gradually arose 
around these baronial fortifications, and it is interesting to 
trace, in the history of many of these communities, tho 
progress by which the town, originally a miserable depend- 
ence on the castle, gradually obtained privileges, and char- 
ters, and wealth ; and increased in strength and import- 
ance exactly in proportion as the owner of the fortress 
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lost both ; till finally tbe castle, from being neglected and 
deserted, was either levelled with the ground and furnished 
materials for house-building, or remained in ruins, an en- 
during monument of the slow but certain victory of the once 
subject townsmen over their lords. 

We may conclude this article with a brief notice of a few 
of the remarkable castles still remaining. 

Chun Castle, Cornwall, most probably an early British 
castle, is circular in its form. The plan consists of two con- 
centric circles, raised on a slight artificial mound. Laun- 
ceston Castle, probably of the same date, has a circular 
keep or citadel, surrounded by an outer circular wall, both 
placed on the summit of a conical rock. Fortifications of a 
later date have been formed at the base of the hill, with 
works connecting these with the earlier circular works on 
the summit of the rock. There are some curious castles in 
the north of Scotland, called Duns. Picts Castle, in Shet- 
land, is a good example. They appear to have been coni- 
cal, and to have had galleries in the walls. 

Oxford Castle seems to have been a Saxon or Norman 
keep, erected within an earlier circular enclosure, like Chun 
Castle. Conisborough keep is circular, but it has six enor- 
mous buttresses, which give it an angular appearance. The 
general plan of the castle at Old Sarum, near Salisbury, 
resembles Chun and Launceston. 

Hedingham Castle, Essex, has a fine Norman keep of 
four stories, part of which is in good preservation. The en- 
trance is over a drawbridge, and the access must have been 
extremely difficult to besiegers. Richmond Castle, York- 
shire, has also a fine Norman keep-tower. Kenilworlh 
Castle, which encloses an area of seven acres, is built on an 
irregular plan ; but the keep, like that of most Norman 
castles, seems to have been nearly in the centre of the en- 
closure. Of the later brick castles, among the most in- 
teresting are Tattershall, Hurstmonceaux, Thornbury, and 
Caistor. Tattershall, in Lincolnshire, erected about 1455, 
is a large square brick tower, with polygonal turrets at the 
angles. Hurstmonceaux, in Sussex, is a brick castle, also 
with polygonal turrets at the angles and sides, and is 
similar in the arrangement of theplan of the external 
wall to the castle at Porchester. The entrance gate-way 
forms the keep ; it was built in the reign of Henry VI. 
Thornburv Castle, perhaps the last erected, was begun in 
1540. 

Caistor, in Norfolk, was erected about 1450, and is re- 
markable for two very large circular brick towers, at the 
northern angle, one of which only remains. Beaumaris, 
Conway, Caernarvon, and Caerphilly Castles, all of great 
extent, are fine specimens of the style of castellated archi- 
tecture of the time of Edward I. Of the numerous castles 
erected at various times in this island, a few are still used 
as residences. The finest are Windsor Castle, the residence 
of the king, and Warwick Castle, the residence of the Earl 
of Warwick ; and it will be difficult to find in all Europe 
any edifices of this class which can be compared with them 
for magnificence. Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, Aln- 
wick, Northumberland, Leeds Castle, Kent, Arundel, Sus- 
sex, and some others, are still used as dwelling-houses. 

Convenience and magnificence are united in the castles of 
Harewood and Spofibrd, in Yorkshire. Naworth, in Cum- 
berland, has equal merits. Corfe Castle, which was strong 
and of great extent, was defended as late as the reign of 
Charles I. : it is now in ruins. Dover Castle, also of great 
extent, presents specimens of the architecture of every 
period of castellated building. 

Few parts of Europe contain so many ruins of castles as 
the banks of the Rhine. They are almost all built on an 
irregular plan, and adapted to the nature of the rugged sites 
on which they are placed. The most remarkable both for 
their size and history are the castles of Ehrenbreitstein 
and Heidelberg. 

There are many ruins of fine castles in Normandy and 
in the Pays des Vosges. Switzerland has also its castles, 
but they are on a smaller scale. The French castles were 
often bastilles, like Villebon, the castle of the Duke de 
Sully. 

For general information on castles, the reader may con- 
sult King's ' Muuimenta Antiqua ;' and also the drawings 
and prints of castles in the king's library of the British 
Museum. We are indebted to Mr. Britton for permission 
to consult the numerous drawings of castles (plans and 
views) which he possesses. Grose's ' Antiquities ;' Coney's 
'Warwick Castle;' 'The Military Antiquities of the Ro- 



mans in Britain,' by the late William Roy ; and Britton'g 
' Architectural Antiquities,' are our chief authorities. 

For further information on castles the reader is referred 
to Dallaway's account of castles in his ' Discourse on Archi- 
tecture in England ;' ' Antient Castles of England and 
Wales', engraved by W. Woolnoth. with descriptions, by 
E. W. Brayley, jun. ; and notices of castles in the ' Arcbao 
logia,' and ' Gentleman's Magazine.' 

CASTLE-MARTYR, a village of 830 inhabitants, in the 
barony of Imokilly and county of Cork in Ireland, for- 
merly returned two members to the Irish parliament, for 
which Richard Earl of Shannon received 15,000/. compen- 
sation at the union. The village, which is a borough and 
has a charter-school, is the property of Lord Shannon, who 
has a fine demesne of 1200 Irish acres adjoining. (Reptt. 
of Commitsionert.) 

CASTLE BAR, the assize- town of the county of Mayo 
in Ireland, in the barony of Carragh, 146 English miles 
W.N.W. from Dublin. Castlebar is situated on the river 
Clydagh which, rising in the little lake of Castlebar, within 
a mile and a half of Clew Bay on the W., flows N.E. with 
the Moy, which it meets in Loch Callen, to' Loch Conn, an 
inland lake in the centre of the barony of Tirawley, and 
thence runs northward to Killala bay by Ballina. 

Castlebar as a town is of very recent date. It is stated 
in the Report of the Commissioners on Bogs in Ireland 
(1814), that eighty years before that time there was but on 
cultivated field of about eight acres between Castlebar and 
the sea ; and that forty years before that time the roads to 
the west of Ireland did not pass the town of Caetlebar 
at all. The castle, which gives its name to the place, 
was a stronghold of the De Burghos. In the wars of 
the rebellion of 1G41 it was held by Sir Henry Bing- 
ham for the Parliament, when, being besieged by Lord 
Mayo and his son Sir Theobald Burke, on the part of the 
Irish Catholics, he surrendered on terms of being conveyed 
with his troops in safety to the next garrison town. Lord 
Mayo protected his prisoners during three days, but on their 
arrival at the bridge of Shrule, beyond Ballinrobe, the fury 
of the insurgents could no longer be restrained, and Bing- 
ham, with all his company, was barbarously massacred. 
After the old lord's death his son Sir Theobald, then Lord 
Mayo, was tried for the offence by a special commission 
appointed for that purpose, 17th December, 1652, and being 
found guilty was snot by their sentence 15th January, 1653. 
Castlebar was also a scene of conflict towards the end of the 
rebellion of 1 798, when General Humbert, having landed at 
Killala with a force of not more than 1000 French infantry, 
reinforced by about an equal number of undisciplined pea- 
sants of the country, put to rout 6000 British troops com- 
manded by Generals Lake and Hutchinson, and that so 
completely that tbe action has since been generally known 
as ' the races of Castlebar.' Tbe town hereupon fell into the 
hands of the insurgents, by whom it was occupied for about 
a fortnight, till the surrender of Humbert at Ballinamuck 
(8th Sept., 1 798) put an end to the ill-judged expedition, 
and with it terminated the last of the Irish rebellions. 

Castlebar is a borough-town, though the corporation has 
for some time been defunct, and, prior to the union, re- 
turned two members to the Irish Parliament, for the loss 
of which franchise Richard Earl Lucan received 1 5,000/. 
compensation. The assistant barrister for the county of 
Mayo sits twice a year at Castlebar for the trial of civil bills, 
and petty sessions are held in the town every Saturday by 
the resident county magistrates. The county gaol is situ- 
ated within the borough limit?, which comprise the town and 
a space of about a mile round in every direction. 

Castlebar has some trade in linens, but the vicinity of 
Westport, which at a distance of eight miles has tbe advan - 
tapes of being a seaport town and the residence of an enter- 
prising proprietor, operates considerably to its disadvantage. 
The court-house is a mean building, and the charter-school 
has been converted into a lunatic asylum. Here is a good 
foot barrack, a new church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a 
Wesleyan meeting-house, and a county infirmary. Lord 
Lucan is the chief proprietor. Castlebar is not lighted or 
watched, and the streets are repaired by county present- 
ments. There are three bridges over the Clydagh. In 
1831 the town contained 909 houses, was occupied by 1 196 
families, of which 34 were chiefly employed in agriculture, 
515 were engaged in trade, manufactures and handicraft, and 
64 7 not included in either denomination : in all a popula- 
tion of 2987 males and 3386 females, total 6373 ; corn- 
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prising capitalists, bankers, and other educated men, 92 
persons. The population in 1821 was 5404, the increase 
in ten years being 969 or one-seventh. In 1824 Castle- 
bar contained two Protestant and nine Roman Catholic 
schools, educating 520 males and 225 females ; and by 
Second Report of Commissioners of Public Instruction in 
Ireland it appears that in 1834 there were in the benefice of 
Aglish or Castlebar (total population of the three parishes 
comprised therein 24,404) 14 schools, educating 1000 males 
and 626 females. Three of these schools were in connec- 
tion with the National Board of Education, one in connec- 
tion with the Ladies' London Hibernian Society, and the 
great majority situated in and near the town of Castlebar. 

(Cartes Ormond ; Inglis's Ireland in 1834; Parlia- 
mentary Reports and Papers; Barrington's Rise and Fall 
of the Irish Nation.) 

CASTLETON. [Castlb.] 

CA'STNIA, a genus of lepidopterous insects. [Sphin- 
oin.B.l 

CASTOR (zoology). [Bkavbr.] 

CASTOR, or a Geminorum, one of the bright stars in 
the head of the twins from which the constellation gets its 
mime, being the nearer of the two to the pole. [Gemini.] 
This is a remarkable double star, that is to say, consists of 
two stars so close together as to be inseparable to the naked 
eye, which are nearly equal, anil compose the appearance of 
the third magnitude. The two are, however, easily sepa- 
rated by a moderately good telescope, being more than 
four seconds distant from each other at present. Sir J. 
Uerschel has determined the elements of the orbit in which 
each star moves round the other. (Mem. R. Astron. Soc., v. 
p. 196.) He calls the star 'the largest and finest of all the 
double stars in our hemisphere, and that whose unequivocal 
angular motion first impressed on my father's mind a full 
conviction of the reality of his long-cherished views on the 
subject of the binary stars.' By observations of Bradley 
and Pound, Maskelyne, W. Herschel, Professor Slruve, 
his own, and Sir J. South, he has deduced the following 
elements of the elliptic orbit of each star round the other ; 
major semiaxis, 6"086; eccentricity, 7582 ; inclination of 
the real orbit to the apparent orbit on the sphere of the 
heavens, 70° 3'; period of revolution, 253 years; next period 
of closest approach, a.d. 1855. In the following years the 
distances were or will be as follows ; at the beginning of 
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1833 


4" '82 


1845 


3" -85 
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0 -93 
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4 -37 
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2 91 


1856 


0 '68 


1842 


4 -19 


1852 


2 -18 







The whole of the computations are of course such ap- 
proximations as the present state of the subject will allow. 
' This star seems on the point of undergoing, within the 
ensuing twenty-four years, a similar remarkable change to 
that of which y Virginia has already furnished a striking 
instance during the last century, and passing from a distant 
double star of the second class to a close one of the first, 
and ultimately to one of extreme closeness and difficulty, 
such as only the very finest telescopes, with all the improve- 
ments we may expect in them, will be capable of showing 
otherwise than single.' 

CASTOR FIBER (Linn.), the Beaver. Into a cavity situ- 
ated at the posterior part of the trunk, both in the male and 
female animal, the urinary organs and anus open, and in 
this are also lodged two pear-shaped bags, which receive the 
secretion of certain glands, which is termed castor. The 
bags are united by a ligament supposed to be their excretory 
duct. The secretion is at first in a liquid state about the 
consistence of syrup, but it ultimately becomes solid, losing 
some of its odour and activity. As met with in commerce it 
is of two kinds, the Russian, and Canadian or English, of 
which the Russian is the rarest and most esteemed : it is 
more carefully managed from the time of its excision, being 
first dried in smoke, and often wrapped in swine's bladder. 
The bags of Russian castor are in pairs of unequal size, from 
3 to 4 inches long, and 1 % to 2 inches broad towards the base, 
the skin thick, smooth, of a brownish red or yellow, the 
mass more or less friable or tenacious according to age; 
adhering to them are in general the remains of the oil or 
fat-bags. The odour is peculiar, very penetrating, and un- 
pleasant ; the taste is also peculiar, bitterish, somewhat acrid 
or aromatic, and enduring. The bags of American castor 
are smaller, narrower at the base, of a great variety of co- 



lours, yellow or orange-brown or brownish black, the skin 
thinner, more of the consistence of paper, the surface often 
wrinkled, and in general ao vestiges of the oil- bags present. 
Both kinds are occasionally slit open and a part of their 
contents abstracted. A seam on the surface and an inter- 
nal cavity, sometimes filled with other materials, indicate 
when this fraud has been effeoted. 

Castor should be kept in a cool place, in a well-corked 
bottle. 

Brandes, from 1000 parts of Canadian castor, obtained : — 

Volatile oil , . . 10*0 

Castorine pure . . . . 7'0 
Castorine with carbonate, urate, and benzoate 

of lime .... 3*5 

Castoreura-resinoid . . 120'0. 
Castoreum-resinoid with benzoate and urate 

oflime .... 16*0 

Castoreum-resinoid obtained by sether . 1*0 

Castoreum-resinoid from waUry extract 1*5 

Albumen with trace of phosphate oflime 0*5 

Osmazome- like matter . 2*0 

Phosphate of lime . . , 14*0 

Carbonate of lime . . . 336 ' 0 

Carbonate of magnesia . . 4*0 
Sulphate of potassa, sulphate and phosphate 

oflime . . . . 20 

Animal mucus . . . 23 '0 

Carbonate of ammonia . 8*2 

Animal matter . . . 23*0 v 

Skin and salts . . . 192*0 

Loss and moisture . . . 229 ' 1 

Castorine may be obtained by boiling one part of castor in 
six of alcohol, and leaving the filtered liquid to cool, when 
it falls to the bottom. It is very combustible, and is neither 
acid nor alkaline ; it has a copperish taste. It crystallizes in 
long diaphanous fasciculated prisms, is insoluble in cold 
water and cold alcohol, but dissolves in 100 parts of boiling 
alcohol, also in the volatile oils. Bizio considers it the 
active principle of castor, but it is more probable that the 
active properties depend upon the essential oil and resinoid 
principle : the most proper menstruum to take up these is 
alcohol or the aethers. Rectified spirit is preferable to proof 
spirit to form the tincture. The compound tincture of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia is a valuable form of exhibition. 
It should never be prepared as an extract or a decoction. 
The powder is not an objectionable form, if too high a tem- 
perature be not employed to dry and render it friable. 

If from five to ten grains of castor be received into the 
stomach, a gentle heat is felt in that organ ; a mors con- 
siderable dose causes a still greater sense of heat, and in- 
creased strength and frequency of pulse. That the prin- 
ciples of castor pass into the blood is proved by the secretions 
acquiring its odour during the employment of it internally. 
It appears to.act specially on the cerebro-spinal and gan- 
glionic systems of nerves, so as to modify their condition. 
Hence it is used against spasmodic symptoms, and to restore 
the healthy action of the nervous system when that is dis- 
| turbed. It is rarely given to excite the digestive organs, 
the heart, or the lungs, but chiefly to influence the brain, 
the spinal chord, and the uterus. Its employment is some- 
times followed by very profound sleep, which, if the dose be 
moderate, need not excite alarm. Castor is most useful in 
hysteria, hypochondriasis, nervous palpitations of the heart, 
convulsive hiccup, colic, and similar diseases. It ought not 
to be employed if any morbid sensibility of the stomach or 
enlargement of the heart exist. 
CASTOR OIL. [Croton.] 

CASTRES, a town in France, in the department of 
Tarn, on the river Agout. It is 365 miles from Paris, in a 
straight line nearly due S. ; in 43° 36' N. lat., and 2° 1 5' 
E. long. In the middle ages this town was remarkable only 
for an abbey, the heads of which were the lords of the place. 
It subsequently became (according to some authorities) a 
possession of the crown, and having been erected into a 
lordship in favour of the counts of Vendome, passed from 
them by marriage to the counts of Armagnac. Upon the 
death of the last count of Armagnac, it was seized by 
Louis XI., after which, with one interval, it remained in the 
possession of the town. In 1567 Castres was taken and 

fill aged by the Huguenots, who destroyed the cathedral, 
t became one of the strongholds of the reformed party, to 
which the inhabitants were attached ; but it was reduced to 
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submission in tho reign of Louis XIII., and tho fortifications 
demolished. 

The town is situated on both banks of the river, and has 
two stone bridges. The office of the subprefect, formerly 
the episcopal palace, is a magnificent edifice ; and the town, 
according to Expilly (1762), has a number of good public 
buildings and private houses. 

The population of Castres, in 1832, was 12,032 for the 
town, or lfi,418 for the whole commune. The inhabitants 
are engaged in a variety of manufactures ; linens, woollens, 
notions, paper, leather, and copper and braes goods. It is 
tho most commercial and populous place in the department. 

In 1316 Castres was made an episcopal town by Pope 
John XXII. ; the diocese was formed of a portion of that of 
Alby, and included Upper Languedoc; it was abolished 
at the Revolution, and the town is now included, with the 
rest of the department, in the archiepiscopal diocese of Alby. 

Among the natives of this town may bo mentioned 
Rapiq de Thoyras, author of a well-known History of Eng- 
land, and Abel Boyer, also well known by his French and 
English Dictionary ; these were both Protestant refugees ; 
Dacier, an eminent classic ; and the Abbe Sabater. 

In the neighbourhood of Castres is a remarkable cu- 
riosity, le rocher tremblant, or the rocking stone : it is of an 
irregular figure, somewhat approaching to that of a flattened 
egg standing on its smaller end. Its greatest girth, which is 
at about two-thirds of its height from the ground, is twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight English feet; the smallest, which 
is at the liase, is about thirteen ; the height is about twelve 
feet ; and the weight is estimated at 600 quintals of 100 lbs. 
each. The base is convex in the direction of its longer 
diameter, so that at each extremity of that diameter it rises 
eight inches from the supporting rock : along the smaller 
diameter of the base the stone is supported throughout, so 
that it is only in one direction that it is susceptible of 
motion. It requires several smart pushes to put this stone 
in motion, but when the movement has once commenced, 
a small force suffices to keep it up. Le rocher tremblant 
is near the corner of the rock which serves for its support, 
and overhangs it ; it is on the top of a hill, at the foot of 
which is a remarkable grotto that once served as a retreat 
to St. Dorninick. The arrondissement of Castres had, in 
1832, a population of 131,134. 

CASTRU'CCIO CASTRACA'NI was bom at Lucca 
about the year 1283. His family name was Interminelli, but 
he assumed that of Castracani on his adoption into the family 
of that name, which was one of the principal of Lucca. 
"When he was 20 years of age he visited England, where 
some of the Interminelli. who had been exiled from Lucca 
as Guibelines, had settled, and had acquired wealth by trade. 
Castruccio was admitted into the court of Edward I., and 
served in the armies of that prince, but having killed in a 
quarrel a nobleman of the court, he was obliged to leave 
Kngland for Flanders where he served under Philip le Bel, 
king of France, and greatly distinguished himself by his 
valour and abilities. About 1313 he returned to Italy, and 
joined the Guibelines of Pisa, whom he assisted in expelling 
the Guelphs from Lucca. But Uguccione della Faggiuola, 
the leader of the Pisans and a soldier of fortune, having , 
made himself tyrant of both Pisa and Lucca, threw Castruc- ; 
cio into prison. In 1316 an insurrection of both Pisa and 
Lucca drove away Uguccione, and the citizens of Lucca, 
having liberated Castruccio from prison, proclaimed him 
chief of their republic. He was young, handsome, and 
brave, clever and unscrupulous, and he strengthened him- 
self in his place by removing, by fair or foul means, all > 
those who were ill disposed towards him. 

He then attacked Florence, which was the stronghold of! 
the Guelph party in Italy. He took Pistoja and completely 
defeated, at Alto Pascio, the Florentine army under Ray- 
mund of Cardona, a Catalonian mercenary chief, in Sep- 
tember, 1325. He then joined the other Guibeline leaders 
in inviting the Emperor Louis of Bavaria to march into 
Italy and complete the subjugation of the Guelphs. The 
emperor came, and Castruccio became his chief adviser. In 
1327 Louis reduced Pisa, and then proceeded with Castruc- 
cio to Rome, which he entered by force, and was crowned in 
the Vatican by the bishops of Venice and Aleria in January, 
1328, notwithstanding tho excommunications of the pope 
John XXII. The emperor next assembled a council in 
which the pope was declared to have forfeited his dignity, 
and anew pope was proclaimed under the name of Nicholas 
V. Castruocio, on this occasion, was made Count Palatine. 



He had already been acknowledged by the emperor as Duke 
of Lucca, Pistoja, Volterra, and Lunigiana. He aimed at 
uniting all Tuscany under his sway, and establishing at the 
same time the supremacy of the emperor over all Italy, ac- 
cording to the principles' of the Guibeline party. While at 
Rome he received intelligence that the Florentines had surr 
prised Pistoja, upon which he immediately returned to Tus- 
cany, and on his way made himself master of Pisa, and be- 
sieged and took Pistoja, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the Florentines to relieve the place. His exertions during 
the siege brought on an illness of which he died, 3rd Sep- 
tember, 1328, at 45 years of age. His death relieved Flo- 
rence of one of its most dangerous enemies, arid gave at the 
same time a fatal blow to the Guibeline party in Italy. His 
children were driven away from Lucca in the following year. 
Castruccio is acknowledged by Italian historians to have been 
one of the few Italian chiefs of the middle ages whose ideas 
soared beyond the narrow circle of municipal ambition, and 
who entertained enlarged views for consolidating all Italy 
into one system. His military tactics, the secrepy of his 
plans, and the quickness of their execution, are also highly 
extolled. The life of Castruccio by Machiavelli is more a 
romance than a real biography. AldoManuzio the younger 
has written ' Le Attioni di Castruccio Castracani, Signpre 
di Lucca,' 4to., Roma, 1590, a good work. Tegrimi of 
Lucca lias written the life of Castruccio, Modena, 1496, 
and Paris, 1546 : it is also printed in vol. xi. of Muratori, 
' Rerum Ital. Scriptores.' Sismondi, ' Histoire des Repub- 
liques Italiennes,' a work however decidedly hostile to the 
Guibelines in general, may be consulted. 

CASUARA'CE/E, a natural order of incomplete Kxo- 
gens, whose branches are in all cases Ions, drooping, green, 
and wiry, with very small scale-like sheaths, in the room of 
leaves. The flowers are unisexual, and disposed in verli- 
cillate spikes ; they have neither calyx nor corolla, are 
monandrous, and their ovaries are lenticular, with a solitary 
erect ovule. The fruit consists of hardeped bracts, enclos- 
ing the small fruits t which are winged. Botanists say that 
this very small family, which is exclusively Asiatic, Austra- 
lasian, and Polynesian, is most nearly allied to Myricacese; 
but it appears probable that its immediate allies are either 
still to discover, or are extinct. In habit and in their striated 
sterns casuaraceot are so like arborescent equisetums, that 
one can hardly resist the conviction that there roust be some 
connection between those plants, although botanists hardly 
recognize it. The timber of some spceies forms the beef- 
wood of the New South Wales colonists, and is of excellent 
quality. 
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1. malt flowers ; 8, on* of the nat ; 3, bracts; 4, male flower, without Hi 
bracts : 8, female flowera ; 8, section of the aame ; 7. one of the same ; 8, sec- 
tion of the cone) 9, capsule; 10, the same opened ; 11, section of the same i 
11 abie. lea; 13, see. I ; 14, section of Ihe same; It, seed, without an enre- 
lop> ; 16. embryo. 

CASUISTRY, toe name of a science which professes to 
give rules for the resolution of doubts of conscience. It was 
greatly cultivated in the 16th and 16th centuries, especially 
by the Jesuits, and was calculated to be a very efficient in- 
strument of the crafty poliey ascribed to that order. The 
confessor, who professed himself able to lay down exact rules 
of conduct, to weigh the merits of two conflicting duties, and 
deeide which was the greater of two sins, had the means of 
obtaining an almost boundless influence over his penitent. 
The casuists made a distinction between Venal and mortal 
sins. ' It is a fixed rule among the casuists,' says Stilling- 
tleet, ' that an infinite number of venial sin* do not amount 
to one mortal, and consequently, though they have obliquity 
in them, they do not put a man out of the favour of God.' 
The science of casuistry, however, though so liable to abuse 
that it has been termed, not inaptly, the ' art of quibbling 
With God,' has been cultivated in the reformed as well as 
the papal church, and for a specimen of its subtleties we 
may refer to Bishop Taylor's ' Duetor Dubitantium, or 
Rule of Conscience.' There is ft professor of casuistry in 
the university of Cambridge, whose lectures however have 
been^discontinued. For a full account of the casuists, see 
Mayer's Bibliotheca of Ctuuitt*, divided into three heads : 
Lutheran, Calvinist, and Roman, 

CAT. [Fklis.] 

CAT-BIRD. [MtiscicAPiDj*.] 

GAT S EYE, a species of quartz sometimes used as a 
gerh. 

CAT'S-TAIL GRASS, the common name of phleum 

fratense, an agricultural plant, also called Timothy grass. 
Phlkum.] 

CATACOMBS, subterraneous excavations, used as 
vault* for the burial of the dead. They are found in most 
parts of the world, but chiefly in those countries which, like 
Italy, Sicily, and Egypt, offer extensive beds of soft tufo or 
of some other stone Which is easily cut, and which yet is 
adhesive enough not to fall in. The probable origin of many 
of them is that they were mere quarries, where materials 
were dug for building; and when spacious caverns were 
thus made, the adaptation of them as places of interment 
stems natural and obvious. 

The catacombs of Rome, the entrance into which is oh 
the Via Appin, at a short distance from the city, are very 
extensive, and have evidently been used both as burying 
places and as places of worship, for Christian altars, in- 
scriptions, and paintings have been found, and in part still 
exist in these gloomy crypts. The generally received opi- 
nion is, that during the persecutions the early Christians 
retired thither to worship in secret, and that the remains of 
mahy thousands of martyrs were deposited there apart from 
the pagan Romans. The long galleries of these catacombs, 
whieh twist and turn In a curious manner, are, generally 
Speaking, about eight feet high and five wide ; there are 
mostly three tiers of graves or cells, running lengthwise, 



one above another, along the galleries, and in some in- 
stances there are two and even three of these dark galleries, 
beneath one anotfier. At certain irregular intervals these 
subterranean passages converge, and then expand into large 
vaulted chambers, which still Took like churches. Although 
the cross and the monogram of Christ have long been 
affixed to every accessible corner, and the traditions of the 
Romish church give the exclusive occupancy of the cata- 
combs to the Christian dead, there seems good ground 
I to believe that the antient and pagan Romans deposited 
I their dead in them. According to the ciceroni, or guides, 
taking id their different ramifications, these cold gloomy 
galleries run for 20 miles under ground, and several recent 
travellers have stated their length at six miles, confessing, 
however, that from their having fallen in and become dan- 
gerous in many parts it is not possible to penetrate them to 
any thing like that extent. 

The catacombs of Naples, which are cut in tufo under the 
hill called Capo di Monte, do not differ materially from 
those of Rome, and their real extent, which is considerable, 
is liable to the same exaggeration. The entrance into them 
is rendered horrible by a vast heap of skulls and bones, the 
remains of the victims of a plague which desolated Naples 
ih the sixteenth century. Some of these passages are 
almost covered With Christian symbols, and the paintings 
in one of the large vaulted chambers or churches, though 
badly drawn, have retained a wonderful freshness of colour- 
ing, considering their under-ground damp situation. The 
spreading palm-tree is a frequent feature in these pictures. 
At Palermo and at Syracuse there ore similar recesses, the 
catacombs of the latter place being very considerable, while 
close in the neighbourhood there are plenty of quarries and 
subterranean excavations that might have been turned to the 
same uses. In the island of Malta catacombs, of a much 
more limited extent, are found at Citta Vecchia, cut into 
the rock on which that old town stands. They occur again 
in the Greek islands of the Archipelago. At Milo (one of 
the Cyclades) we have seen a mountain completely honey- 
combed with them, a labyrinth of tombs running through 
it in all directions. From the bcuti-rilievi, figures in terra 
cotta, and other works of art found in them, It was evident 
that these tombs were of a date far anterior to the Christian 
epoch. In Egypt these subterraneous excavations occur in 
all parts of the country where there is rock, but they have 
neither the extent nor the form of those of Rome or Naples, 
at least So far as is yet known. Those of Abousir are no 
doubt very extensive, and have not yet been fully explored. 
There are extensive excavations near Alexandria, which 
appear from the style of the ornamental parts to belong to 
the Greek period. 

The anxiety of the Egyptians to preserve from decay 
the bodies of their friends attd the bodies of sacred animals, 
may sufficiently account for the number of these excava- 
tions, and for their being so well tenanted. For an account 
of these excavations the reader may consult Belzoni, Salt, 
Legh, Henniker, or any respectable modern traveller in 
Egypt. In Peru, and in some other parts of South Ame- 
rica, both mummies and catacombs have been discovered. 
The mummies however are frequently buried in the sand, 
and the size of the catacombs can bear no comparison with 
the extent of those of Italy and Egypt. 

The catacombs at Paris could not be called catacombs 
with* any propriety until very recent times, when, by a de- 
cree of the French government, all the churchyards within 
the city which had been crammed to a loathsome and dan- 
gerous degree, wore emptied of their contents, and the Skulls 
and bones sent to the spacious subterranean quarries, where 
they are now arranged in 8, manner that is grotesquely 
horrible. 

CATALEPSY, or TRANCE (from the Greek Ka fSX^ ls , 
cataleprit, Iitetslly 'a seizing'), to which is closely allied 
extaey, or the ittatic trance, is a disease of the nervous 
system, attended with an abolition of sensation and of in- 
tellectual operation, and with a peculiar condition of the 
muscles of voluntary motion, those muscles retaining during 
the paroxysm precisely the same position they Were in at 
the moment of the attack, White the action of the heart and 
the respiratory functions are but little affected. The malady 
consists of a great disturbance or an absolute suspension of 
the functions of the animal lift, while the processes of the 
organic life go on with comparatively little change. 

A lively description of 'a person labouring under a pa- 
roxysm of this disease has been given by Dr. Jebb ;— ■ My 
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patient,' says this physician, who is describing the condition 
of a young lady who was the subject of this curious malady, 
' was seized with an attack just as I was announced. At 
that moment she was employed in netting ; she was in the 
act of passing the needlo through the mesh ; in that posi- 
tion she became immoveably rigid, exhibiting, in a pleasing 
form, a figure of deathlike sleep, beyond the power of art to 
imitate, or the imagination to conceive. Her forehead was 
serene, her features perfectly composed. The paleness of 
her colour, and her breathing, which at a distance was 
scarcely perceptible, operated in rendering the similitude to 
marble more exact and striking. The position of her fingers, 
hands, and arms was altered with difficulty, but preserved 
every form of flexure they acquired : nor were the muscles 
of the neck exempted from this law, her head maintaining 
every situation in which the hand could place it, as firmly 
as her limbs.' 

This disease is so rare, while it is not unfrequently 
feigned, that a suspicion has been excited as to the reality 
of its existence. Without doubt it is often assumed, and 
that under circumstances which afford no assignable motive 
for the deception ; but still cases are on record, of which 
that which has just been recited may be taken as an ex- 
ample, which leave no room to doubt that the affection is 
not invariably simulated, but is sometimes, though not 
often, a real disease. The disease, when undoubtedly real, 
is attended with a disturbed state of almost all the functions 
of the body. There is commonly severe headache, often 
giddiness, noise in the ears, lassitude, languor, yawning, a 
disturbed condition of the gastric and intestinal organs, and, 
more especially, in the male, of the biliary, and, in the 
female, of the uterine organs. The functions of the spinal 
cord and brain are at the same time disordered. The whole 
muscular system is preternaturally irritable or mobile ; there 
is present a long train of symptoms, commonly termed ner- 
vous ; the intellectual operations are dull and contused, and 
the temper is mutable and irascible. 

During the paroxysm, which commonly comes on quite 
suddenly, the patient retains precisely the same posture of 
the body as at the moment of the attack ; even the expres- 
sion of the countenance which existed at that instant re- 
mains unchanged as long as the paroxysm lasts ; the eyes, 
whether open or shut, are perfectly fixed; any position in 
which any part of the body under the influence of the volun- 
tary muscles may be placed, as the head, the trunk, or the 
limbs, is retained without the slightest deviation ; this fixed- 
ness and unchangeableness in the attitude giving to the 
subject of the malady a striking resemblance to a statue. 

The countenance during the paroxysm is almost always 
paler than natural, though it is stated that it has occasion- 
ally been observed to be slightly flushed. The skin in 
general is unusually cold, excepting about the head, where 
the heat is sometimes even greater than natural, indicating 
a preternatural determination of blood to the brain, as well 
as to all the textures that surround it. The action cf the 
heart is so greatly depressed, that it is often altogether im- 
perceptible, and when capable of being distinguished, it is 
either slow, occasionally below 50 in the minute, or quick 
and small. The respiration is sometimes incapable of being 
distinguished, and is never natural ; while the processes of 
secretion and excretion are performed so languidly as to {give 
little or no indication of their existence ; and so, the animal 
functions being abolished, and the organic being performed 
in so languid a manner as to be imperceptible, the person is 
sometimes supposed to be actually dead. 

After a period of very uncertain duration, sometimes com- 
prehending only a few minutes, and at other times many 
hours, occasionally as is stated even days, consciousness re- 
turns generally with the same suddenness as the attack 
commenced, the return to consciousness being accompanied 
with sighing, and followed by pain or confusion in the head, 
and a sense of lassitude and fatigue. No memory is re- 
tained of anything that may have passed during the pa- 
roxysm, the very same train of ideas returning when con- 
sciousness is restored as were present at the instant it ceased ; 
and even, according to some narratives, the very same sen- 
tences which had been suspended by the seizure being pur- 
sued at the moment of recovery. 

In the most severe form of the paroxysm, sensation, intel- 
lectual operation, and voluntary motion are entirely abolished ; 
but when the attack is less complete, consciousness is re- 
tained. Still there is no power of making the slightest move- 
ment of any part of the body, nor even of producing so much 



as an articulate sound ; and several striking and even ap- 
palling cases of this latter modification of the disease are 
on record. 

The modification of cataleptic disorder which constitutes 
the affection termed extacy is generally induced by mental 
excitement and sustained contemplation of some particular 
subject, most generally of a religious nature, and more espe- 
cially when such subjects have raised the passions and en- 
gaged the affections. ' The patient suddenly seems men- 
tally struck or carried away from all external objects ; either 
standing or sitting in a most excited and impassioned posi- 
tion, with the eyes fixed and open ; and sometimes uttering 
either the most enthusiastic and fervid expressions, or the 
most earnest denunciations and warnings, or the most ab- 
surd exclamations, with the feeling or belief of their reality ; 
and total abstraction from or unconsciousness of all sur- 
rounding objects or persons.' 

Such of the cases as were not feigned which lately made 
so much noise in London under the idea of inspiration 
with ' unknown tongues' belong to this affection ; the effects 
produced by the practisers of animal magnetism upon ner- 
vous persons are obviously allied to it ; and the faculty of 
improvisation is rarely possessed but under a state of the 
system perfectly analogous to it, while few who are endowed 
with this power are in a state of sound health, or consider 
their faculty otherwise than as a morbid one. 

The hypochondriac, the melancholic, and the hysterical 
temperaments are by much the most predisposed to this dis- 
ease, while the paroxysm is commonly excited remotely by 
some disorder of the biliary and digestive organs, or by a 
suppression or some irregularity of the catamenia; and 
directly by some powerful mental emotion. 

The treatment of the malady must be different in every 
different case, according to the particular condition of the 
system and the nature of the exciting cause. If some de- 
rangement of the physical health be the primary cause of 
the disease, as is almost always the case, the indications of 
which will commonly be found, if looked for, in the disturbed 
functions of the brain, the stomach, the liver, the uterus, &c, 
such remedies must be applied as are calculated to restore 
these diseased organs to a sound condition ; and the treat- 
ment must be essentially the same if the intellectual or the 
moral health or both be deranged ; for Ibis latter derange- 
ment is almost invariably the effect of physical disease, and 
is wholly dependent upon it (Copland's Dictionary of 
Practical Medicine; and South wood Smith's Philosophy 
of Health.) 

CATALOGUE (Astronomy). This is the name given to 
a list of stars with the means of determining their positions 
annexed, whether latitudes and longitudes, or right ascen- 
sions and declinations. Such a catalogue is not only a re- 
gister of the stars in question, but also gives the means of 
computing the effects of precession, aberration, and nuta- 
tion, and thus finding the absolute place of the star in the 
heavens at any given time. Another species of catalogue is 
a register only, being a list of objects which are looked at, 
not for the purposes of geography or navigation, but as con- 
nected with purely physical investigations, such as double 
stars, nebulas, &c. The places ot the objects are only given 
to such a degree of nearness as will enable the future ob- 
server to lay his telescope upon them. We may place in this 
list all catalogues of comets ; and the whole of this second 
class requires no further description. 

Our whole actual knowledge of astronomy, so far as the 
position of the heavenly bodies is concerned, is contained 
in the catalogues of stars and the Planetary Tables, the 
latter of which furnish, not the places of the planets, but the 
elements by which those places are determined. The names 
of the principal catalogues will be found in their proper 
places in the article Astronomy, and there would be no 
use in repeating them here. 

A catalogue, such as is now constructed, shows at one 
given time the places of a number of stars in right ascension 
and declination, to which are usually annexed various auxi- 
liary quantities to aid in the reduction of the catalogue to 
another epoch. These, though useful, are not necessary 
parts, since they might be supplied by each person for him- 
self, whereas nothing could replace the actual observation 
made at or near the epoch in question. For the instruments 
employed in the construction of a catalogue see Transit In- 
strument, and Circle. The regular work of an observa- 
tory, so far as the stars are concerned, is the incessant ob- 
servation of their places, with a view not only to amend pre* 
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ceding results, and to destroy the necessary errors of one 
observation by the average of many, but also to measure 
more closely the proper motions of the stars, which have, 
since accurate catalogues began to be formed, become visible 
in comparing their results. A catalogue of stars there- 
fore has a value for all succeeding generations in proportion 
to its goodpess : the comparison of two distant catalogues 
serves both to determine the precession of the equinoxes 
and the proper motions of the stars. 

The declinations of stars are observed by a method which 
makes their correctness depend either upon a plumb-line, 
or more commonly, at the present day, upon a double ob- 
servation of the star: first, directly ; secondly, by means of 
an image reflected from a surface of mercury. The latitude 
of the place, and the refractions of the atmosphere, must 
also be well known. The right ascensions of the stars, re- 
latively to each other, depend upon nothing but the correct- 
ness of the instrument employed, and the uniform going of 
the clock. But the absolute right ascensions of the stars 
are measured from a fictitious point, the mean equinox. 
The real equinox is the point at which the sun crosses the 
equator; but as this point moves in the heavens with a 
motion nearly uniform, but at the same time affected with 
slight irregularities [Equinoxes, Equation of], the latter 
are considered as corrections to be applied when necessary ; 
and catalogues always give the right ascension of the stars 
as measured from the point at which the equinox would be, 
if it had its average motion, instead of the real motion. The 
same fiction is adopted in our measurement of time, which 
proceeds not according to the real sun, but according to a fic- 
titious body which moves,. not in the ecliptic, but in the 
equator ; and not as the real sun moves, but with its 
average motion. Consequently, the value of the absolute 
right ascensions of a catalogue depends upon the observer's 
observations of the sun ; these may be wrong, more or less, 
while his relative right ascensions may be very correct: 
that is, the differences of his right ascensions may be exact, 
while all his right ascensions may be wrong by the same 
quantity, arising from a misplacement of the equinox. 

In the mean while, since it is certain that there are stars 
which are much better known than any others, it is usual 
to make these, which are called standard stars, the sole 
regulators of the clock, that is, to presume that all the differ- 
ence of right ascension which appears between the places 
of these stars as deduced from the catalogue, and that ob- 
tained from observation, is the fault of the going of the 
clock ; which, corrected by these observations, is made to 
determine the right ascensions of stars which are presumed 
to lie not so well known. The tendency of this assumption 
is, to make the latter species of stars as well known as the 
former; better they cannot be by such a method. The 
observations of the sun, by which even the standard stars 
must be regulated, are best made at the solstices (from 
which the equinoxes can be deduced), and of course occur 
only twice a year. There is in the Nautical Almanac a 
catalogue of standard stars, a hundred in number, which 
are reduced and their places given for every ten days 
throughout the year. This last refinement, namely, the 
selection and constant observation of a few particular stars, 
is due to Maskelyne (1790 and 1805); but the celebrated 
catalogue of Piaxzi (1814), though it contains more than 
7000 stars, is considered almost as a perfectly standard 
catalogue. 

Looking further back, we find that a preceding epoch 
begins with Bradley, whose discoveries of aberration and 
nutation enabled bim first to reconcile the discrepancies 
which his predecessors had detected, but could not account 
for. Flamsteed (whose catalogue was published in 1*25) 
was the first who habitually observed with the transit instru- 
ment to the extent of forming a large catalogue. Hevelius 
(1690) was the first who determined right ascensions, not 
however by the transit instrument, but l>y the old method 
of measuring distances of stars from each other. Tyrho 
Brabi, the restorer of astronomical measurement, furnished 
the first catalogue in which any material improvement was 
made upon that of Ptolemy : for those of Alliategnius and 
l>lug Beg hardly merit such a description. The catalogue 
of Ptolemy is most probably not formed from observation, 
but from that of Hipparchus, brought down to the time 
of the latter by an assumed (but erroneous) value of the 
precession. Delambre found, by taking the value of the 
precession, as given by Ptolemy himself, and reducing his 
catalogue of stars to the time of Hipparchus, that it then 



presented the state of the heavens more nearly than, as 
given, it could have done in the time of Ptolemy. {Astron., 
vol. i. ch. xvi.) 

A catalogue is the representation of observations, or 
rather of the mean of the observations of a single person . 
and it is plain that the catalogues must be considered in a 
defective state, if tbey do not agree with the observations of 
two good observatories, at least as well as these latter agree 
with each other. To give those who are not acquainted 
with the state of astronomy some idea of what actually re- 
sults, we here subjoin the right ascensions of some stars as 
observed and predicted, the last column being the result of 
the catalogue. The hours and minutes of course are the 
same ; we give only the seconds and fractions of seconds ; 
that is to say, the star is reported to have passed at a certain 
time by the sidereal clock, of which the hours and minutes 
are the same in all three, and the seconds and fraction of a 
second vary as follows : — 



Day. Star. 
1835 

Nov. 1 n Piscium 

p Piscium 

Nov. 27 r* Aquarii 

Nov. 28 * Piscium 

Dec. 2 fi Ceti 

«• Arietis 

/Tuuri 



_ Prediction 
Observiitiou at of Naut. 

Gmmrlch. Cambridge. Edinburgh. Aim. 



3O',05 
16,00 
53,03 
56,68 
5,04 
9,09 
49,64 



30M7 
16,23 
53,09 
55,85 
5,33 
9,02 
49,82 



30",12 29\65 

16,05 16,07 

52,65 53,09 

55,22 55,81 

4,86 4,92 

8,55 8,18 

49,61 49,81 



We have made no selection, but have taken them as they 
came. In five instances out of seven, the catalogue lies 
between the results of the observers. 

CATALOGUES. [Bibliography.] 

CATALON'IA (C ATA LUNA in Spanish), a large pro- 
vince of Spain, the most eastern in the peninsula, and bor- 
dering upon France, from which it is divided by the E. 
Pyrenoes. It has the title of principality, and the kings of 
Spain ever since the time of Charles I. (V. of Germany), 
baveabeen styled princes of Catalonia. At the breaking up 
of the western empire, the E. parts of Spain were invaded 
by the Goths and the Alani, from whose joint names, ac- 
cording to some, the country was called Gothalania, by 
corruption Calalania, and lastly Catalonia or Catalufia. The 
Moors occupied Catalonia at the beginning of the eighth 
century, but Charles Mattel, and Charlemagne after him, 
drove them beyond the Ebro. About the end of the eighth 
century, we find the first mention of an Earl of Barcelona. 
The Earls of Barcelona were at first vassals of the Carlo- 
vingian emperors, but they afterwards emancipated them- 
selves, and continued to hold the sovereignty of Catalonia 
and of the county of Roussillon till the middle of the twelfth 
century, when Ramon Berenguer, the twelfth earl, married 
Petronila, daughter of Ramiro the Monk, king of Aragon. 
After the death of Ramon and Petronila, their son, Alonso 
II. was crowned king of Aragon and earl of Barcelona. Ca- 
talonia was annexed to tho crown of Aragon as a separate 
principality, with its own cortes, laws, and usages. By the 
union of the two crowns of Castile and Aragon in the person 
of Charles I., Catalonia became a province of the Spanish mo- 
narchy, but still retained its laws and privileges, which were 
however encroached upon by l'hilip II. and his successors. 
In 1640 a general insurrection broke out in Catalonia 
against Philip IV., and the insurgents were assisted by the 
French, who entered the country. The grounds of com- 
plaint which led to the insurrection are forcibly stated in a 
work published in 1641 : ' Noticia universal de Cataluiia, en 
agravios, opresiones, y desprecios, sufrida : en constituciones, 
privilegios, y libertades, valerosa ; en alteraciones, movi- 
mientos, y debates, discutpada etc ,' and addressed ' to the 
Illustrious and Wise Councillors of the Council of One Hun- 
dred of the City of Barcelona.' The war of Catalonia con- 
tinued for many years, during which the Catalonians, 
growing tired of their French allies, sought to make their 
peace with king Philip. But the French continued the 
war on their own account, until, by the peace of the Bidas- 
soa, 1659, Catalonia was restored to Spain, and Roussillon 
was given up to France. During the war of the Spanish 
succession, the Catalonians, as well as the Aragonese, took 
the part of the Archduke Charles of Austria against Philip 
of France, in consequence of which, Philip having finally 
triumphed, formally deprived both the Aragonese and Cata- 
lonians of their cortes and liberties, by right of conquest, 
Barcelona however retained in part its municipal privileges, 
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[Barcelona.] Under the present administrative divisions 
of Spain, Catalonia forms one province, or intandencia, con- 
taining nineteen corregimientos, or districts, and a population, 
according to Minano.of 1,1 19,000 inhabitants, exclusive of the 
clergy, military, beggars, vagrants, &c„ whose number is not 
ascertained. The surface of Catalonia has been stated in 
H asset's Historical and Statistical Almanac tot 1829, at 
572 German square miles, or about 12,606 English square 
miles. The province has the shape of a triangle, of which 
the sea forms one side, the Pyrenees another, and the 
frontiers of Aragon, and in a small part those of Valencia 
the third. The river Noguera de Ribagorza, which flows 
almost direct S. from the central Pyrenees to the Ebro, 
divides Catalonia from Aragon ; 8. of its junction with the 
Ebro, the latter river continues the demarcation for a few 
miles, beyond which the territory of Catalonia extends to 
the S. side of the Ebro, where a ridge called Montsia, 
which is an offset of the great range of the Teruel and 
Albaracin mountains in Aragon, enters this southern- 
most part of Catalonia, and bounds the valley of the lower 
Ebro on that side. The highest summit of the Montsia, 
called the Molacima, is 2740 feet above the sea (Antillon 
Qeografia de Espana). S. of this ridge the small river 
Cenia divides Catalonia from Valencia. The distance from 
the mouth of the Cenia direct N. to the frontiers of France 
near the sources of the Noguera is about 160 miles, which 
is the greatest length of Catalonia ; its greatest breadth 
from the sources of the latter river to the sea-coast near 
Rosas is about 125 miles. 

The Pyrenees throw out numerous offsets, which run in a 
general 8. direction, dividing the basins of the different 
rivers, some of which flow into the Ebro, and others into 
the Mediterranean. The principal rivers are : 1. The Ebro, 
which comes from Aragon and touches Catalonia below Me- 
quinenza, near which it receives the Segre: it then runs 
nearly due S. and marks for a few miles the boundary be- 
tween Aragon and Catalonia; after which, bending to the 
S.E., it crosses the southernmost part of Catalonia, passes 
by Tortosa and Aniposta, and enters the sea by three mouths 
forming two islands. The navigation of the Ebro below 
Aniposta is interrupted by shoals and rapids, to avoid 
which, a canal was begun from Aniposta to Alfaques, 
on the sea-coast, where a good natural harbour exists, 
but the undertaking has been abandoned. 2. The 
Segre, which rises in the Pyrenees near Andorra, runs 
S.W., passing by Urgel, crosses a plain fertile in com, then 
receives the Noguera Pallaresa near Balaguer, and farther 
S. the Noguera de Ribagorza already mentioned, crosses 
the fine plain of Lerida, and passing by the town of that 
name, enters the Ebro below Mequinenza. 3. The Llo- 
bregat, which rises near Baga in an offset of the Pyrenees, 
runs S., receives the Cardener from the N. W., passes 
through a narrow gorge at the foot of the mountain called 
Montserrat, and then enters the sea S. of Barcelona. 4. The 
Ter rises near St. Pau, E. of the Llobregat, runs first 
S.E. and afterwards due E., passes by Gerona and Torcella, 
and falls into the Mediterranean near Palamos, where there 
is a harbour. 5. The Fluvia rises in the Pyrenees near Cam- 
prodon, crosses the fertile district called Ampurdan, passes 
by Olot, and enters the Gulf of Rosas near Ampurias. 
Besides these, Catalonia is irrigated by numerous other 
streams, which either fall into the above rivers, or run 
after a short course into the Mediterranean. The valleys 
and plains of Catalonia are fertile ; but a large proportion 
of the country is rocky and naturally barren, although the 
industry of the inhabitants has done much to improve the 
soil. It does not produce corn enough for its own con- 
sumption, and there is also a want of horned cattle ; but it 
produces a considerable amount of wine, which it exports in 
large quantities. The forests abound with cork trees, which 
form a considerable article of commerce. At Falset, W. 
of Tarragona, are mines of lead and antimony. Coal mines 
have been found in several parts of Catalonia. 

The chief wealth of Catalonia is derived from its maritime 
trade and its manufactories. Catalonia is the most manu- 
facturing country of Spain. It has manufactories of wool- 
lens, cottons, silks, lace, leather, paper, iron, brandy, and 
liqueurs. The coasts abound with fish. The Catalonians 
are reckoned among the best sailors of the Mediterranean, 
and in former times they disputed the ascendency on that 
sea with the Genoese and Venetians. Of late years their 
maritime trade has much declined, owing in a great degree 
to Um loss of the Spauish American colonies. The annual 



value of the exported produce of Catalonia it stated \f 
Minano at 122} millions of reoles vellon. --»_ 
The principal towns of Catalonia, besides Barcelona, at* : 

1. Tortosa, on the left bank of the Ebro, which is here 
navigable, and is crossed by a bridge of boats. Tortosa 
is built on a hill, is surrounded by walls and towers, is a 
bishop's see, has some fine buildings and some Roman and 
Moorish remains, and about 16,000 inhabitants. The plain 
around is fertile, and has numerous wells for the purpose 
of irrigation. The chief produce is soda. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Tortosa are salt pits and quarries of jasper. 

2. Lerida on the Segre, a strong place, with two castles, and 
12,000 inhabitants. 3. Tarragona, the antient Tarraco, 
once the capital of the Roman Tarraconensis Provincia, 
which included the greater part of Spain, is built on a hill 
near the sea, about fifty miles S.W. of Barcelona, is an arch- 
bishop's see, has a fine cathedral, and several remains of 
Roman antiquity, such as an amphitheatre, a triumphal arch, 
and a noble aqueduct, which still carries water to the town. 
It has some manufactories of silks, carries on a trade by sea, 
and has 1 1,000 inhabitants. The country around Tarragona 
abounds with wine. Tarragona is fortified, and is known in 
the history of the late Peninsular war for the siege which it 
sustained against the French Marshal Suchet, and the dread- 
ful massacre of its inhabitants when the place was stormed. 
4. N.W. of Tarragona is Reus, a thriving town, which has 
rapidly risen during the last thirty years. It lias manufac- 
tories of brandy and liqueurs, and 24,000 inhabitants, who 
carry on a trade by sea through the small port of Saloa, which 
is six miles from the town. 5. Manresa, N.W. of Barcelona, 
at the confluence of the Llobregat and the Cardener, has 
manufactures of silks and gunpowder, and 13,000 inha- 
bitants. 6. N.W. of Manresa is Cardona on the right bank 
of the Cardener, and at the foot of a rock of pure salt more 
than 400 feet high, and nearly three miles in circumference at 
the base. The salt is shining, white, and transparent. 7. Far- 
ther N.W. is Solsona, with considerable manufactories of 
woollens and hardware. 8. W. of Manresa, and between it 
and Lerida, is Cervera, with 5000 inhabitants, and a univer- 
sity, which has been transferred here from Barcelona. 9. Ma- 
ts^, a commercial town on the sea-coast, sixteen miles N.E. 
of Barcelona, in a country rich in wine, has manufactories of 
cottons, silks, lace, and gUss.tsrotl 13,000 inhabitants. 10. Far- 
ther N.E. but inland is Ostalricli, a strong place, which 
commands the road leading from Barcelona into the N. dis- 
tricts of Catalonia. 11. N. ofOstalrich is Gerona, on the right 
bank of the Ter and at its confluence with the Ona. Gerona is 
a strong place and has sustained many sieges, is a bishop's 
see, and has 6000 inhabitants. The territory around is one 
of the best cultivated in Catalonia: it produces corn, wine, 
oil, and lemons in abundance. 1 2. Farther up the Ter is 
Vieb, a bishop's see with manufactories of woollens and cot- 
tons, and 12,000 inhabitants. In the neighbourhood are 
found amethysts, topazes, and coloured crystals, which are 
carried to Barcelona and worked by the jewellers of that 
city. 13. N. of Vich is Ripoll, with manufactories of fire- 
locks and bayonets. 1 4. Olot, in the valley of the Fluvia, 
with 14,000 inhabitants, carries on a considerable transit 
trade. 15. Figueras, a town and fortress near the French 
frontiers, has 7000 inhabitants. Much local information 
concerning Catalonia may be derived from Major Vacani's 
Storia delta Campogne e degli Assedii degli Italiani in Is- 
pagna, dal 1808 al 1813, 3 vols. 4to., with an atlas, Milan, 
1 823-5 ; a work valuable, not only for its military, but also 
for its historical and geographical details. The Italian 
troops were employed chiefly in Catalonia. 

. The Catalonians are spirited, industrious, and bold; the 
educated classes are sociable, well informed, and fond of 
strangers ; the lower orders are boisterous and rude ; they 
are industrious and brave, and make excellent guerillas. 
Their language is a dialect of the Romance or langue d'Oc, 
which was spoken at one time all over the sooth of Europe. 
It differs however from the Valencian, and has become 
mixed up with Castilian words. The following is a speci- 
men of it, being the title of an old book of custom-house 
regulations issued by their Cortes : ' Capitols del diets y 
altres coses del general del Principat de Cathahinya y com- 
tatsde Rossello (Koussillon) y Cerdanya, fett en Corts gene- 
rals del Any 1481 fins en le Any 1 564 inclusive, y dels drets 
ue per practica y altramente se paguen. Per manament 
els molt Illuttres Seynors Deputats y Oidors de Comptea 
oorregits y com pro vats ab aos auctentichs originals recondits 
en lo Archiu de la Scrivenia major de la Casa de la Depu- 
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tatio, y est am pats ab annotations y tefertment de altret Ca- 
pitols, &,«,' Antic Roca of Gerona published in the sixteenth 
century a Catalonian and Latin dictionary. 

CATALPA Syring&folia is a tree of considerable size, 
belonging to the natural order Bignoniacea, and formerly 
included in the crenus Hiznonia, from* which it differs in 
having only two perfect stamens. When wild, it is found 
in sandy soil, in the southern states of North America, along 
the banks of rivers, where it gains a height of 40 to 50 feet, 
with a diameter oi -t or 3 teet. In that state its branches 
become long and naked, and the beautiful appearance of 
the tree at a younger age is lost. The wood is said to be 
durable. It is of rare occurrence in the gardens of this 
country, but when it thrives it forms a singularly beautiful 
tree, hardly exceeding 30 feet in height, and loaded in 
May and June with immense quantities of large trumpet- 
shaped white (lowers, variegated with yellow and purple. 
Many such are seen on the wast of London, in the villages 
of Hammersmith, Chiswiek, Turnham Green, &c. The 
leaves usually grow in threes ; they have a heart-shaped 
outline, are downy underneath, and are from 8 to 12 inches 
in diameter. The pods are from 12 to IS inches long, ta- 
pering, and Blind with winded seeds, having a small tuft of 
hair at their summit. Sumo of the American botanists have 
an idea that it is not an actual aboriginal inhabitant of the 
United States, because it is generally found in the vicinity 
of habitations, Indian encampments, &c. 

CATA'NIA (the antient Karavij, Catane), a city in 
Sicily, the capital of ttie intendenza or province of the same 
name. The province is bounded to the N. and N.E. by that 
of Messina, N.W. by that of Palermo, W. by Calatanisetta, 
S. by Siracusa, and E. by the sea. It is 53 miles in length 
from S.E. to N.W., and about 35 in its greatest breadth, 
and has a population of 295,000, distributed in three dis- 
tricts, Catania, Caltagirone, and Nicosia. The plain of | 
Catania, 20 miles long and 15 broad, is the largest plain in 
the island, and produces a great quantity of corn. The 
lower hills and valleys which belong to the mass of /Etna 
produce excellent wine. Oil, silk, and all kinds of fruit arc 
the other chief products of the country. 

The town of Catania is on the sea-coast, at the foot 
of the most S. onsets of .(Etna, in 37° 29' N. lat., and 1 5° 5' 
E. long. Though not the largest, it is the handsomest town 
in Sicily, and has a population of about 45,000. (Ortolani, 
Dizionario Gengraflco delta Sicilia, 1819; Serristori, 
Saggio Statistico, 1833 ; Neigebaur gives it only 40,000.) 
Catania was a colony from Naxus in Sicily, which Naxus 
was founded by a colony from Chalcis in Euboea. (Thucyd., 
vi. 3.) Catania suffered greatly in the wars between the 
Carthaginians and Syracuse, and was afterwards taken by 
the Romans in the first Punir. war, who plundered it of its 
riches and statues. Among other things, a sun-dial from 
Catania was sent to Rome and placed on the rostra. In 
antient as well as modern times, Catania has suffered 
greatly from earthquakes and the eruptions of ^Etna, one of 
which is recorded by Thucydides (iii. 116) as having taken 
place b.c. 425 ; and he mentions another as said to have 
happened B.C. 475. The great earthquake of 1 693 destroyed 
it, but the town has been completely rebuilt since that time. 
The streets are wide and regular, and the buildings are hand- 
some, being mostly built of lava, faced with limestone and 
enriched with marble. The people of Catania in general have 
a better and more cheerful appearance than those of the other 
Sicilian towns : there is considerable beauty among the fair 
sex, and the upper classes are sociable, well informed, and 
very civil to strangers. Several of their noblemen have dis- 
tinguished themselves for their love of the arts and sciences. 
The old prince of Biscari, in the last century, formed a 
splendid collection of sculptures, medals, gems, and other 
antiques. The Cavaliere Gioeni has formed a rich collec- 
tion in natural history, and has instituted the academy of 
natural sciences which bears his name, and publishes va- 
luable memoirs. The Canon Recupero, Ferrara, and other 
learned men who have iuvestiizatecl the phen iraenaof yBtna, 
have also formed valuable collections. The university, which 
was founded by Alfonso of Atagon in 1445, is frequented by 
about 500 students, and has a good library, which is open 
to the public. The splendid Benedictine monastery and 
church of San Nicolo d' Arena is, after Matra in Portugal, 
the largest and finest monastic building in Europe. The 
monks are wealthy, and have a museum and a gallery of 
paintings. The cathedral of Catania, dedicated to Santa 
Agata, is a vast building: the front is ornamented with fine 



granite columns taken from the theatre of the antient city. 
In the square before it is a fountain, with an elephant made 
of lava, bearing on its back a small granite obelisk. Catania 
abounds with charitable institutions, such as hospitals, 
houses for the destitute, a Magdalen, and a school in which 
40 boys, the sons of artisans, are educated and brought up 
to various trades. Of the distinguished men of Catania, 
Mongitore givos a long list in his Bibliotheca Sicula. The 
port of Catania is only fit for small craft, by means of which 
however a considerable export trade is carried on in wine, 
com, oil, almonds, figs, soda, manna, silk, cheese, raact-aroni, 
amber, which is found at the sastuary of the river Giarrettn, 
lava, and snow from ./Etna, which is sent to Malta. The 
Catanese say, ' Se Catania avesse porto, Palermo saria 
morto,' meaning that if they had a good harbour, their city 
would become far greater than Palermo. Catania has a 
Gran Corte, or upper tribunal for civil and criminal causes. 
The town has considerable municipal privileges, which tho 
inhabitants maintain and exercise with spirit and zeal. 

Caltagirone, the second town in the province of Catania, 
is built on two hills joined together by a bridge ; it has 
several palaces, a royal college, a town-house, Monte di 
Pieta, and about 20,000 inhabitants. Good pottery is made 
in this place. Caltagirone is a corruption of Calata Girone ; 
the word Calata, or Kalat, is Arabic, and signifies an emi- 
nence. There are several towns in Sicily, the name of 
which begins with Calata, as Calatascibetta, Calatanisetta, 
&n., being the names given to them by the Saracens during 
their sway over Sicily. 




[British Museum. Actual size. Silver. $60 gruhnt.] 



Nicosia is built on a mountain, with 12,000 inhabitants, 
who live chiefly by agriculture. The neighbourhood 
abounds with mineral water, and has a mine of rock salt. 
(Neigebaur.) Aci Roale stands on a lava rock, which pro- 
jects into the sea at the E. base of /Etna, with a castle above 
it on a higher cliff, which forms a little town by itself. Santa 
Venera is the protectress of Aci. Paterno, the antient 
Hylila Major, which gives the title of prince to a Sicilian 
family, who are the richest landholders in Sicily, has 10,000 
inhabitants, many convents and churches, and a fruitful 
territory. Aderno, at the S.W. base of ./Etna, has 6000 in- 
habitants ; and San Filippo d'Argiro, the antient Agyriuni, 
has 7000. The other towns are Traina, Nicolosi, and Bronte. 

CATAPLASMS, or poultices, are substances applied ex- 
ternally to different parts of the body, either to allay pain 
and repress inflammation, or more frequently to promote 
inflammation or its consequences, and lessen the pain at- 
tending it. For the former purpose they are applied cold 
and generally contain a preparation of lead ; for the latter 
they are of different degrees of temperature. When it is 
intended to hasten the progress of inflammation so as to 
lead to suppuration, poultices should be of as high a tem- 
perature as the part will bear, but of a lower temperature 
when they are used as mere emollients. The material of 
which the poultice is made influences its action, but those 
are best which have the power of retaining heat and mois- 
ture for the greatest length of time. The meal of linseed, 
especially if the oil has not been expressed previous to re- 
ducing the seeds to powder, is the best for all common pur- 
poses; but John Hunter complained that this, and all 
poultices, were generally made too thin. For application 
to a limited space, such as the lip or eyelid, a roasted apple 
or fig is best ; and a roasted onion is the roost suitable ap- 
plication to a boil. Poultices are seldom changed with suffi- 
cient frequency. A fresh poultice should always be applied 
before the one before it has become cold, when the object is 
to expedite the maturation of a swelling and bring about 
suppuration. When the surface is broken and suppuration 
going on, it is not necessary to change the poultice so fre- 
quently, as it is desirable to exclude the air as much as 
possible. To cleanse ulcers, the carrot poultice is a good 
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application, and when there is much irritability or fmtor, 
the vest poultice, or one containing charooal finely pow- 
dered, is best. The face of a poultice is often coated with 
oil, and sometimes powdered camphor or red bark may be 
sprinkled on it, according to the object in view. 

CATAPULT A. [Artillery, p. 418.] 

CATARACT (Gr. caro^Marr/c, in its most common sense, 
' a fall of water over steep rooks,' also ' a door that shuts to,' 
' a bolt, barrier, or obstruction,' from Karaifi-pnywu; to 
break down or interrupt), is an opacity of the crystalline 
lens or its capsule, which obstructs the transmission of light 
to the retina, and, according to its degree, impairs or destroys 
tho sight. 

To understand its nature, and the means adopted for its 
cure, the following anatomical facts must be borne in mind. 
The cornea or front of 'the eyeball is a tough, transparent, 
and slightly protuberant shell, firmly united to the sclerotic 
coat or white part of the eye. Immediately behind the 
cornea is a space filled by a watery fluid, the aqueous hu- 
mour, in which the coloured t'W* is suspended like a screen. 
This membrane, attached by its outer edge to the sclerotic 
near its junction with the cornea, has the power of contrac- 
tion and expansion, so as to limit the admission of light 
through its central opening called the pupil to the amount 
best adapted for vision. Behind the iris and nearly touch- 
ing it is the crystalline lens, inclosed in a transparent mem- 
branous capsule, which is attached to what are called the 
ciliary processes behind the external border of the iris. 
The narrow interval between the lens and urea or posterior 
surface of the iris is called the posterior chamber; the 
more ample space which separates the iris from the cornea 
is called the anterior chamber. The crystalline is a trans- 
parent sticky substance of high refracting power, firmer 
towards the centre or nucleus, more soft as it approaches 
the capsule, to which it very slightly adheres. It is nearly 
flat in front and swells out behind into a considerable con- 
vexity imbedded in a corresponding hollow of the vitreous 
humour. This fluid fills up the remaining space in the 
globe: it is inclosed in a pellucid membrane termed the 
hyaloid, and seems to consist of water contained in the in- 
terstices of a fine cellular structure, which, dividing it into 
separate portions, gives it a semi-gelatinous consistence. 
The delicate expansion of the optic nerve called the retina 
is placed, like a cup with the concavity forwards, imme- 
diately behind the hyaloid, the edges advancing as far as 
the attachment of the capsule Of the lens ; it consequently 
incloses the whole of tho vitreous humour. 

The disease we are now in a condition to describe is di- 
vided into true and spurious cataract. The latter term is 
applied to an obstruction which arises from an opaque film 
of purulent lymph thrown out by inflammation between 
the uvea and the capsule, often producing adhesion between 
these parts, and passing like a gauze blind across the pupil. 
The usual means which control inflammation in other cases 
may be used in this, and sometimes effect a cure, but no 
operation is applicable to it ; it may arise from injury, and 
occurs occasionally in gout and rheumatism and in some 
forms of secondary syphilis. The autients appear to have 
considered all cataracts to be of this nature. 

True cataract is of three kinds: lenticular, when the 
opacity is confined to the lens ; capsular, when the capsule 
only is affected; and capsttlo-lenlicular when both struc- 
tures participate in the disease. The term, when used 
simply, is to be understood of the lens itself. 

Lenticular cataract. — An important practical division of 
this complaint is into the hard and soft kinds. The for- 
mer is the most frequent, and is the variety usually met 
with in advancing age.* Though called hard for tho pur- 
pose of distinction, it may have any consistence, from that 
which is natural to the part, or less, to the tenacity of wax. 
The opacity generally begins in the nucleus behind the 
centre of the pupil, and is at first of a bluish-while colour, 
like milk and water. This gradually spreads towards the 
circumference, the nucleus in the mean lime assuming an 
amber coloured or brownish hue, which sometimes becomes 
as dark as mahogany, and may extend through the whole 
lens. The firmness of the cataract is found to bear a close 
relation to the depth of the tint. Both eyes may be affected 
at once, but hard cataract more commonly begins in one 

• Of 600 cataract patients treated by Dr. Fabini 868 wen main and 83* 
femalri. Tlietr agei were ai fallow :— from 1 to 10 year*, 14; 11 to SO, 16; 
SI io30, 18: 11 to40, 18; 41 to 50, 51; 61 to 60,109 ; 61 to?0, 1?S; 71 and 
upward*. 109. total, 600. 



eye ; and after a certain time, from a few months to several 
years, the other becomes affected in the same manner, and 
all useful vision is thus eventually destroyed. In this kind 
of cataract the lens is almost always diminished in bulk, so 
that upon examination it may be seen to lie at some dis- 
tance behind the pupil, the movements of which remain 
free and unembarrassed. 

Soft cataract is more frequently single, and prevails in 
childhood, and the middle period of life. In this form of 
the complaint the lens, instead of shrinking, commonly en- 
larges, so as to obliterate the posterior chamber, and press 
the iris forward towards the cornea. Its texture is every- 
where changed and softened : it may be converted into a 
! turbid fluid, in which cise the more opaque particles are 
sometimes observed to subside during rest; or it may have 
the consistence of soft cheese. The opacity, often streaked 
and mottled at first, is also general from the commence- 
ment, and is found to occupy the whole pupil even when 
dilated to the utmost by artificial means. The discoloration 
varies in shade from a mere cloud to the whiteness of milk ; 
and in the latter case the light is more completely inter- 
cepted than by the darkest hard cataract, which always 
retains a degree of horny transparency, admitting, for in- 
stance, the distinction of shade from sunshine; whereas, in 
the most opaque soft cataract light can barely be distin- 
guished from darkness. 

There is a kind of central opneity more allied to the soft 
than the hard species, in which the affection is confined to 
the nucleus, and sometimes circumscribed to a mere speck 
in its centre, the rest of the lens remaining transparent. 
This affection is most frequently met with in infancy, if it 
be not absolutely confined to that age. /- 

Capsular or membranous cataract commonly appears in 
specks or streaks of a pearly or chalk-white colour, without 
the bluish tint which prevails in the early stages of bottj, 
the former kinds, and more frequently affects the anterior 
layer of the capsule than the posterior. In the former 
situation it is close to the pupil, and is plainly convex ; in 
the latter it is concave, but is not so readily distinguished, 
as it lies deeper and is seen through the lens, itself usually 
opaque at the same time : indeed some have doubted the 
separate existence of opacity in the posterior layer of the 
capsule, and it is certainly by no means so frequent as in 
the anterior layer. 

Capsule-lenticular cataract, or that in which both struc- 
tures arc implicated, is much more common. In such cases 
the lens is usually in the softened state already described. 
Congenital cataracts are generally of this nature ; the opa- 
city, if not central, being uniformly diffused, and the con- 
sistence never greater, and usually much less, than in the 
healthy state. It frequently prevails among members of 
the same family ; and has a peculiarity which renders an 
early performance of the operation of essential importance. 
This consists in a constant rolling and unsteady motion of 
the eye-ball, which may become habitual, and preclude the 
patient from ever acquiring the power of directing the eyes 
at will towards an object. The capsular varieties, especially 
those which commence in the anterior layer, are more fre- 
quently the result of injury, and complicated with inflam- 
matory conditions of the constitution or of the eye itself, 
than those in which the opacity is confined to the lens. These 
last, especially the hard cataracts of advanced life, are often 
strictly local affections, and can neither be classed with 
inflammatory disorders, nor traced to any constitutional 
cause. 

The symptoms experienced by a person affected with cata- 
ract may readily be imagined. The symptom first perceived 
is a dim haziness of sight, as if a mist or a thin veil were 
interposed between the object and the eye. The obscurity 
is greatest in direct vision ; in bard cataract, because the 
opacity is originally central ; in soft, because the direct 
rays pass through the thickest part of the lens, while those 
which enter laterally are transmitted nearer to the edge, 
which is comparatively thin. The sight is better, for the 
same reason, in weak light, and with the back turned to the 
window, than in strong light : for the pupil in the latter 
case is contracted, and permits the passage of the rays onlv 
through the middle of the lens. Hence also the advantage 
derived in all cases from dropping the juice of the bella- 
donna or deadly nightshade into the eye, which with some 
other sedative vegetable poisons, has the remarkable pro- 
perty of dilating the pupil bv some specific action on the 
iris independently of the retina. It is a curious ■circum- 
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stance that this effect is not impaired by repeated appli- 
cations. 

None of the varieties of true cataract are subject to the in- 
fluence of any known medicinal remedy, whatever may have 
been put forward to the contrary to serve interested pur- 
poses ; nor is it at all likely that any remedy exists with 
powers capable of acting upon parts so obscurely organized, 
and so completely out of the course of the circulation. No 
vessels have ever been discovered in the lens under any 
condition of that part ; and it is probably as little endowed 
with vitality as the hair and nails. Consequently, all the 
palliation the ease admits of is limited to the local applica- 
tion of belladonna, attention to the general state of the 
health, and care in removing the inflammatory symptoms, 
with which, as we have seen, it is sometimes complicated. 
A radical cure can only be brought about by the actual 
removal of the cataract. 

Much difference of opinion has existed as to the most 
eligible way of effecting this object ; but it is now well un- 
derstood that each of the methods proposed may be the best 
in its turn, and that the point can only be determined by 
the circumstances of the particular case. 

All the operations for cataract may be classed under 
three heads, as they are calculated to effect, either its ex- 
traction ; its displacement from the axis of vision'; or its 
absorption or solution. 

Extraction is commonly effected in the following man- 
ner:— A fine triangular knife, sharp at the point and the 
oblique edge, and having the back in a straight line with the 
handle, and the Hat of the blade towards the eye, is steadily 
and quickly passed through the upper or lower half of the 
cornea, as near to the iris as possible without touching it. 
A needle slightly curved at the point is insinuated under 
the Hap thus formed, and brought to bear upon the front of 
the capsule so as to lacerate it ; upon gentle pressure of the 
globe the lens slips out of the capsule, and easily distending 
the pupil escapes through the wound in the cornea, which 
soon heals in favourable coses, and the sight is restored. 
Spectacles suitably convex must afterwards be worn as a 
compensation for the refractive power of the lens. This 
operation is chiefly suited to the bard cataract and the 
adult age. It is inexpedient in gouty and inflammable 
subjects, and when the eye is either too prominent or too 
deep in the orbit. 

Displacement of the lens from the axis of vision, which 
was the method practised by the antients, is effected in 
several ways ; the most usual is that called depression or 
couching (from the French caucher, to lay down). A sharp 
needle, with edges which cut a little way from the point, is 
introduced perpendicularly through the sclerotic, near its 
junction with the cornea, and consequently behind the lens; 
the pupil having been previously dilated by belladonna. 
The point is then brought forward through the lens, which, 
by a backward and downward movement of the hand, 
is drtiwn out of its place behind the pupil, and lodged 
under it in the vitreous humour. The opaque body being 
thus removed, the sight immediately returns ; but as the 
lens may partially rise again into its place, it is often neces- 
sary to repeat the operation at intervals, which has been 
done a dozen times with perfect eventual success. The lens 
does not produce so much irritation in its new situation as 
might naturally be expected, and it is commonly absorbed 
in part or wholly in the course of time. This method of 
operating is not very frequently resorted to in the present 
day. 

The third kind of operation, which is intended to cause 
the absorption of the lens, or its solution in the aqueous 
humour, is performed much in the same way ; but instead 
of drawing the needle backward, the operator pushes it in 
through the lens into the pupil, and lacerates the anterior 
capsule. The aqueous humour is thus admitted to act upon 
the cataract, which perhaps, after several repetitions of the 
operation, becomes absorbed or dissolved, and vision is thus 
restored. This mode of operating, with variations which 
need not be detailed, is generally adopted in soft cataract, 
and always in congenital cases. 

It is not only necessary that much discretion should be 
exercised in the choice and execution of the operation ; it 
must in all cases, more especially in extraction, be preceded 
and followed by means calculated to prevent inflammation, 
which often occurs in spite of all precautions, and may 
render the operation worse than useless. It is not usually 
thought expedient to operate on one eye while useful vision 



remains in the other; nor by the method of extraction in 
both eyes at the same time : nor is an operation warrantable 
when the patient cannot distinguish light from darkness, 
which proves that some other cause of blindness exists in- 
dependently of cataract ; nor if the iris or other membranes 
in front of the crystalline be disorganized by previous in- 
flammation. Many other cases might be enumerated in 
which an operation is of questionable propriety. On the 
whole, however, cataract may thus be cured, and useful or 
even perfect vision restored in a large proportion of cases. 
The pain of the operation itself is very inconsiderable, nor 
does any disfigurement or inconvenience arise if it be skil- 
ftflly performed. 

CATARRH, or CORYZA. that is. catarrh in the strict 
sense of the term, commonly called cold, consists of inflam- 
mation of that portion of the raucous membrane of the air 
passages which lines the nostrils. Inflammation, though 
often strictly confined to this portion of the liuing mem- 
brane, when it gives rise to the symptoms known under the 
name of common cold, or coryzu, is very apt to extend be- 
yond the nostrils, when it produces other diseases which 
are distinguished by different names : when, for example, 
the inflammation extends from the nostrils into the frontal 
sinuses, pain, and a sense of weight in the head being 
superadded to the symptoms of coryza, the affection is railed 
gravedo, catarrhal headaehe, or cold in the head ; when 
inflammation extends to the back part of the throat, the 
affection is called cynanche catarrhalis, or catarrhal sore- 
throat; when to the larynx, laryngitis; and when to the 
bronchi, bronchitis. [Bronchitis.] 

The symptoms of coryza are a sense of uneasiness, full- 
ness, heat, and stuffing in the nostrils, frequent sneezing, 
diminished acuteness or total loss of the sense of smell, 
together with a slight impediment to the respiration, occa- 
sioned by the impeded transmission of the air through the 
nostrils to the lungs, in consequence of the swelling of the 
membrane, the degree of the swelling being always in pro- 
portion to the severity of the inflammation. [Bronchitis.] 
Though the main seat of inflammation in coryza is always 
in the lining membrane of the nostrils, yet very constantly 
a sufficient degree of it extends to the frontal sinuses tu 
occasion some uneasiness there, inducing a sense of fulness, 
heat, weight, and even pain across the forehead. Occa- 
sionally, too, the membrane which lines tho tube through 
which the tears pass into the nose becomes so much swollen 
that the tears cannot enter it, and consequently flow o\er 
the cheek ; while the external membrane which is reflected 
over the eye itself participates in the inflammatory affection, 
and becomes reddened and painful. 

These local disorders are often the only symptoms which 
exist ; but whenever the disease is severe, the system be- 
comes affected, and then to these local symptoms are super- 
added indications of a general disturbance in the economy. 
These general disordered functions are uniformly those 
which indicate a feverish condition of the system, namely, 
chilliness or coldness succeeded by heat, dryness of the 
skin, lassitude, stiffness, or a sense of uneasiness, often 
amounting to pain, in the back and limbs, together with a 
greater or less degree of headache. 

The dryness of the membrane affected, in coryza. the 
first consequence of inflammation, from the suppression of 
secretion, gives rise to the irritation, the itching, and the 
sensation of heat in the nostrils, and more particularly at 
their entrance. Next comes the acrid fluid already de- 
scribed [Bronchitis], which flowing upon the upper lip and 
the anterior portion of the nostrils, irritates and excoriates 
them, and which, passing by the posterior nares into the 
pharynx, and thence upon the epiglottis and glottis, occa- 
sions violent cough ; and last of all flows the bland fluid, 
with the immediate subsidence of all irritation. [Bron- 
chitis.] The causes of coryza are precisely the same as 
those of bronchitis. 

Of all the diseases to which the human body is subject, 
catarrh is the most frequent, at least in this climate, which 
is subject to such sudden and great changes of temperature, 
and where the atmosphere is so often loaded with moisture. 
Scarcely an individual passes through the year without 
suffering from it in a greater or less degree. * Fortunately 
its danger is by no means proportionate to its frequency. 
It is never of itself fatal excepting in the very young and in 
the very old. But inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the nostrils, however slight it may be at first, is very apt 
to spread to other portions of the membrane, to become 
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severe, and consequently to occasion serious disease. Tt is 
the constant source of bronchitis, it often terminates in in- 
flammation of the substance of the lung, and it frequently 
lays the foundation for consumption. Hence whenever 
there is the slightest appreciable predisposition to disease 
of the lung, a common cold, in however mild a form it may 
come on, ought to be attended to with anxious care. Every 
year many persons apparently in good health at its com- 
mencement are dead before its close, in consequence of two 
or three days' neglect of a cold. 

The disease, at first local in its seat, may often be cured 
at once, or at all events its severity may be lessened and its 
duration shortened by the application of a local remedy ; 
such as the inhalation through the nostrils of the vapour of 
warm water, or what, perhaps, is more effectual, the vapour 
of an infusion of chamomile flowers, or of a decoction of 
poppy-heads. The steam from these heated fluids should 
be made to pass through the nostrils for at least the space 
of a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes at a time. It is 
important that the temperature of the apartment be main- 
tained uniformly at a moderate degree, about 65°, the 
sleeping as well as the sitting-room. With a view of deter- 
mining to the skill, so as to produce a general and gentle 
perspiration, the feet, immediately before going to bed, may 
be bathed for twenty minutes in warm water, and the bed 
warmed. A tumbler full of wine-whey, or a basin of warm 
gruel, will promote the perspiration, and under this simple 
treatment the patient will often arise in the morning with- 
out the slightest remains of the disease. A mild aperient 
may be often added with advantage. 

When there is any degree of fever, the treatment must 
be the same as in bronchitis. 

CATARRHACTES. [Booby, vol.v.,p.l61 ; Penguin.] 

CATA'STOMUS, a genus of fishes belonging to the 
abdominal Malacopterygii and family Cyprinidse. The fishes 
of this genus are peculiar to the rivers of North America, 
and the species may be distinguished from others of the 
carp section by their having the lips thick and pendent and 
crcnated or fringed at the edges : the dorsal fin short as in 
the genus Leuciscus (which contains the roaoh, dace, &c), 
and opposite to and above the ventral fins. M. Lesueur de- 
scribes seventeen species of this genus in the Journal of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

CATCH, in music, a composition of the humorous kind 
for three or four voices, which owes its origin to this country, 
and does not appear ever to have travelled out of it. It is 
a song of as many verses or couplets as parts. The highest 
part is first suns: through alone; the singer of this goes 
then to the second part, the second voice takes the first, ate, 
and thus each performer sings through all the parts in suc- 
cession, and, generally, three times over. The catch de- 
pends on the distribution of the words among the performers. 
This is so contrived that a meaning is given to the lines 
wholly different from that which appears when they are read 
in a straightforward manner. The catch in 'the good old 
times ' was, in most instances, abominably obscene and dis- 
gusting. Among other improvements in manners the abo- 
lition of such offensive productions deserves to be mentioned 
here. Some good catches, however, but of later date, by 
Webbe, Callcott, &c, remain, which are exceedingly face- 
tious, and such as may be, and are, introduced at any social 
meeting with the greatest propriety. 

CATCHFLY, a name applied to several plants, which 
have the property of retaining insects, either by their viscid 
surface, or by some other means. In Apocvnum andro- 
stemifolium, and some others, they are caught in the hairs 
that clothe the mouth of the corolla ; in Silene, by the glu- 
tinous substance that exudes from the calyx ; in Dioneoa, 
by the collapsing of the two sides of the irritable toothed 
leaves. [Dion-ka, or Venus's Fly-trap.] 

CATEAU, LK, a small town in France, on the little 
river Seille or Selle, a feeder of the Escaut. It is on a road 
from Cambray to Mezieres, 14 or 15 miles from Cambray ; 
in 50° V N. lat., and 3° 32' E. long. It belonged formerly 
to the archbishops of Cambray, one of whom built here a 
magnificent castle with fine gardens attached. The town 
is sometimes called Le Cateau or I.e Chateau Cambresis. 
Here was made, in 1559, a treaty of peace between Henry II. 
of France and Philip II. of Spain, which was by no means 
advantageous to the former. This town was once fortified, 
and has been repeatedly taken in the wars of which the 
Netherlands have been the scene. It was secured to France 
by the treaty of Nimeguen in 1679. 



In 1832 the town had a population of 5814 ; the whale 
commune, of 5946. Cotton-yarn, shawls, soap, starch, and 
leather are among the goods manufactured here. Previous 
to the Revolution there were three nunneries or monas- 
teries here, besides two parish churches. 

CATECHISM. Almost all our ecclesiastical terms are 
of Greek origin, and almost all of them may be traced to 
some word or some expression in the sacred writings. It. 
would perhaps hardly be expected that to catechize comes 
from a Greek compound word denoting the reflection of 
sound, rarijxlii), the reverberation of the voice ; yet such is 
the fact; and the reason that this word has established itself 
in ecclesiastical affairs to denote the mode of instruction by 
question and answer without book, which is what is pro- 
perly meant by catechising, is that Saint Paul has used the 
word in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, xiv., 19, ' that 
by my voice I might teach others, cars/x^m*. The word 
occurs also in other passages of the Sacred Scriptures, de- 
noting instruction in affairs connected with religion. 

Catechizing then, etyroologically, and according to the 
primitive usage, is delivering orally instruction in matters 
pertaining to religion. 'Whether in this there was any 
thing in common with the notions which seem to have .per- 
vaded some of the antient systems of divinity, that the 
mysteries were not to be committed to writing, but only 
handed down traditionally from age to age, may be doubted, 
since the practice is so easily explained on what is a mere 
common-sense principle. Christianity was to present her- 
self to innumerable persons who could receive its truths by 
the hearing of the ear, while they were unable to peruse 
any writings in which it might be presented to them. Such 
persons there hare always been in every Christian com- 
munity, and we are quite sure that when the Christian 
missionaries addressed themselves to nations but a little 
removed from a state of barbarism, this mode of instruc- 
tion was the only mode in which what it was necessary for 
them to know could be communicated. In such a state 
of society also their answers to a few simple questions, 
which they would easily learn by frequent repetition, would 
be accepted as a sufficient profession of faith entitling them 
to baptism, confirmation, or a participation in any Christian 
ordinances. 

What, in the infancy of Christianity, was the mode of 
1 communicating the elements of Christian truth to persons of 
1 all ages, has become in process of time the mode of making 
such communications to the minds of children only. The 
reason is obvious : we have now seldom any adults who come 
with minds wholly unfurnished with the elements of Chris- 
tian truth ; children are therefore the only persons who now 
need catechetical instruction. We do not speak of the few 
instances which society even in this country does occa- 
sionally piesent of persons brought up in utter ignorance of 
religion and its truths and duties. But children, generally 
speaking, are now the only persons who need this kind of 
instruction ; and when we use the terms catechize and 
catechumen*, which last word denotes the persons placed 
under this mode of religious instruction, we refer them at 
once to children, and children only. The more wide extension 
of the ability to read has rendered this mode of introducing to 
the young the knowledge of Christian principles and duties 
of less importance, though it is still considered a part of 
pastoral duty belonging to the Christian minister to cate- 
chize the young of his flock, and thus to prepare them for 
the ceremony of confirmation. To say the least, it is an 
impressive mode of communicating the elements of Christian 
truth, and it serves throughout the period of after-life to 
cement an attachment which it is desirable should always 
exist between the individuals of a Christian flock and their 
pastor. The greater extension of the ability to read has 
also produced another change. Catechisms originally in- 
tended for the use of the instructor have been transferred to 
the instructed, who have learned in them the answers which 
beforetime they were wont to have only from the mouth of 
the teacher. By far the most celebrated among ourselves 
of these catechisms is that which is incorporated in the 
Book of Common Prayer, an intimate acquaintance with 
which is held to be essential to every person who is a can- 
didate for confirmation. Innumerable other catechisms 
have been printed, both at home and abroad, in some of 
which, however, though they are called catechisms, we re- 
cognize but faintly the impression of the peculiar character 
of this mode of instruction, thev being rather bodies of 
Christian divinity exhibited in the form of question and 
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answer. This is the ease with the Raoovian catechism, 
which contains the doctrine of the Polish Socinians. This 
is the case with the Genevan catechism, which exhibits at 
much greater length than we can suppose to have been 
designed to be committed to memory, the principles of 
Christian truth as professed by the pastors of that city. The 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, who, at a time when 
Presbyterianism was in the ascendant in England, were 
called together to devise a new form and order of Christian 
profession, put forth two catechisms : a larger, containing a 
system of Christian doctrine, with the evidence on which its 
several parts were supposed to rest ; and a smaller, which 
was intended for the actual catechetical instruction of the 
young. Both these present a system commonly called 
Calvinistic. 

CATECHU. The inspissated extract of the Acacia 
Catechu is known by this name ; but as there are several 
varieties of this substance, it is probable that it is procured 
from other species of this genus, as indeed is positively stated 
by Dr. Wallich, who denies that any catechu is obtained from 
the areca catechu. Geiger affirms that one variety of catechu 
is the extract of nauclea gambir (Hunter), which however 
is generally considered to yield a sort of kino. (See Nees 
von Esenbeck, in Bucbner's Repert., vol. xxii., p. 185, and 
Dierbach, in Magaz. fur Pharmaeie, vol. xvii., p. 106.) 
Indeed N. v. Esenbeck confidently assigns the nauclea 
gambir as the source of the Bengal catechu, and the acacia 
catechu as the source of most of the Bombay catechu : a 
statement which receives considerable countenance from the 
different amount of tannin which they respectively contain, 
and the difference of their reaction with the salts of iron ; 
their specific gravity also differs, that of Bombay being 1*39, 
while that of Bengal is only 1*28. 

At the season of the year when the sap is most perfectly 
elaborated, the bark of the Acacia Catechu is removed, and 
. the tree cut down, the outer white part removed, and the 
remaining brown heart-wood cut into such pieces as can 
be conveniently introduced into a narrow-mouthed vessel ; 
water is poured in, and then boiled down to one-half the 
original quantity ; the further inspissating is conducted in 
wide earthen vessels. It is then allowed to stand in the 
sun, frequently turned, and at last transferred to cloths 
strewed over with the ashes of cow's dung, and cut into four- 
square pieces, which are then thoroughly dried in the sun. 
The darker the wood from which it is obtained, the darker 
the colour of the extract: it has so much the appearance of 
a mass of earth as to have been once considered such, and 
called terra japonica. The farina or meal of a seed re- 
sembling wheat, and called nachani, is often mixed with it, 
not as an adulteration, but to prevent the soft masses 
adhering to each other. 

Catechu occurs either in irregular pieces or in small cubes, 
of a dark brown colour ; odour very faint ; taste powerfully 
astringent, afterwards bitterish, then sweet. It is nearly 
completely soluble in water, more perfectly in alcohol. 
Analysed by Sir H. Davy,— 

Bombay Catechu yielded Bengal yielded 
Tannin . . 109 -. •. 97 
Extractive . 68 . . 73 

Mucilage . . 13 . . 16 
Impurities . . 10 . . 14 

The Bombay variety is preferable . it is a valuable astrin- 
gent, and may be employed either to act immediately on the 
ra ucous membrane of the digestive organ s,or on remote organ s . 
In all cases of relaxation of the tissues, either accompanied with 
a flow of blood or increased mucous discharges, or without 
any obvious discharge, catechu renders great assistance in 
restoring the parts to a healthy condition. In relaxed uvula 
or pap of the throat, causing irritation and cough, a. por- 
tion of catechu melted slowly in the mouth is extremely 
useful. In diarrhoea, from debility, catechu alone, or com- 
bined with prepared chalk and opium, is much employed, 
though chemists disapprove of the combination, on the 
ground that an inert tannate of lime is formed. It is found 
however to be practically advantageous. Where the debility 
is great, aromatics and cordials may be added, provided there 
be no inflammatory condition of the intestines, a point which 
should always be most carefully inquired into before ad- 
ministering astringents. [AsTKlNOBNTS.J 

CATEGORY, the word Kanryopi* (canryopttv, to declare, 
aver), was used by Aristotle to denote a elass of things eon- 
-cerning which some one common assertion may be made, 
or, in other words, which are susceptible of the same predi- 



cate. Aristotle's book of Categories is the first of the six 
which compose the Chganon. 

By the scholastic authors. Curio, Tonstius, Vives, and 
others, it is asserted that this book of Categories was written, 
not by Aristotle, but by the peripatetic philosopher Andro- 
nicus, who revised and published the works of Aristotle in 
the first century B.C. There appears to be little founda- 
tion for this opinion, since Ammonius, Simplicius, Boethius, 
and others, in their commentaries on it, indicate no doubt of 
its genuineness ; and the reason for doubt assigned in Ihe 
analysis of Aristotle's Logic by Dr. Reid in his 'Intellectual 
Powers,' 1827 (inserted also in Lord Karnes's ' Sketches '), 
namely, an inconsistency in the doctrine of the book of Cate- 
gories, and that of the books of Analytics, is not founded on 
fact; though such misconception might well occur about 
the meaning of the first chapters of the Categories, in which 
so much subtle and abstruse definition is occasioned by the 
Greek language having but one word, ouaia (ousia), to ex- 
press 'substance' (all the essential and accidental qualities 
of an object) and ' essence ' (all the essential qualities only). 
Aristotle's frequent mention of the book of Categories, and 
above all, as Mr. Taylor in his translation remarks, the ob- 
scurity and difficulty of the sentences, and the involved dic- 
tion, are evidence that Aristotle is the author. But similar 
classifications were formed before the appearance of the Orga- 
non. In a treatise by the Pythagorean philosopher, Archytas 
of Tarentum, entitled ir«pi rod navroc (concerning the uni- 
verse, or, as Taylor says, universal terms), the arrangement 
adopted by Aristotle was set forth and discussed. Through 
Plato, the disciple of Archytas and preceptor of Aristotle, 
the theory of the Aristotelian Categories descended from the 
school of Pythagoras, in whose system 1 0 was a number re- 

Slete with sacred mystery (Denarius Pythagoricus, by 
leursius, c. 12 ; and Pythagorean Decad., in Theoretic 
Arith., by T. Taylor, c. 12). The work of Archytas is 
copiously cited in the commentary of Simplicius on the ten 
Categories. The extant fragments were also published 
separately in 1571, 8vo., Venice. Archytas and the other 
Pythagoreans considered these ten universal ideas as the 
principles of all things — the causes of the universe,— a doc- 
trine which requires for explanation a reference to the Py- 
thagorean and Platonic theory of ideas. By Aristotle and the 
peripatetics in general they were proposed merely as compre- 
hensive forms of predication, by which the perplexing variety 
of human ideas were supposed to be conveniently arranged 
for the use of the dialectician. All the objects and modes of 
human thought were thus distributed as species under ten 
tumma genera, or universal terms, to facilitate a comprehen- 
sive survey of the ri irav, the whole physical and metaphysical 
world, known and unknown. The names of the ten Cate- 
gories, as enumerated by Aristotle (Cat. c. 4, and Top. 1. i. 
c. 9) are — 1, ovaia or ri Ion; 2, w6oov; 3, rolov; 4, wpit 
ri; 5, voi ; 6, iroVe ; 7, KtioOai ; 8, l%uv ; 9, irouiv ; 1 0, 
xaex'iv ; which are variously expressed in English by 
difforent writers. In Dr. Whately'a Logic they are ren- 
dered as follows : ' substance, quantity, quality, relation, 
place, time, situation, possession, action, suffering;' but 
to perceive the meaning of the Greek terms, it must be 
observed what Aristotle comprehends under each of these 
general designations . !x"», for instance, is said to signify 
the having something attached to the person ; to be ' booted, 
armed' (ri lx liv oqpaivti iirottiiaSai, ri uxXiaOtu. Cat., c. 
9) ; but in the last chapter of the Categories eight modes of 
having are enumerated. The first four Categories, namely, 
'ouaia, xoaov, jrpoc r<, iroiov,' are elaborately explained by 
Aristotle in four long chapters ; the definition of the remain- 
ing six is dispatched in a word or two, but the nature and 
properties of all are more fully defined incidentally through- 
out the rest of his works. That they are classifications only 
of words was maintained by some of the antient philosophers 
(Phi log. Arrangements, by Harris, p. 16). Concerning the 
question whether these universals are real existences or 
merely names or conceptions, see the remarks on the Real- 
ists and Nominalists in Dr. Reid's ' Essays,' c. 5 and 6. In 
the later ages of Latinity these Categories were denomi- 
nated prssdicaments ; the name by which they have since 
been generally designated in the scholastic works on logic, 
in which they are usually translated and placed as follows : 
1 substantia, quantitas, qualitas, relatio, actio, passio, ubi, 
quando, situs, habitas,' and illustrated by the following jar- 
gon as an aid to memory : 

•Arbor, t«x, ftrvore, jxtret, wfrigsrmt, uftoi, 
Hurl, cm, »Ubo, Me Maicatiu m.' 
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As to the utility of these ten Categories; it may be re- 
marked that they form an essential part of the artificial sys- 
tem of logic, which was rejected as useless by most of the 
principal philosophical writers of the last three centuries, 
such as Bacon, Hobhes, Descartes, Locke, Condillac, Retd, 
Kames, Stewart, Brown, De Stutt Tracy. &c. To main- 
tain among the illiterate the reputation of universal know- 
ledge appears to have been the only purpose to which they 
were ever applied. They served to support syllogistic ar- 
gumentation for victory, and supplied a convenient ready- 
reckoner, by which a prompt solution could be given even 
to questions beyond the reach of human knowledge, and 
in reality quite unanswerable. The lovers of satire may 
turn to Gassendi's • Exercitationes adversns Aristoteleos," 
where the ten Categories are unsparingly treated. The 
remarks of Hobbes in his Logic (Optra Philosophica, 
4to., 1688) are no less satirical : ' Fateor me prsBdicamen- 
torum usum hactenus non magnum perspexisse ; cepit 
opiuor Arislotelem libido qussdam pro authoritate sua, cum 
rerum non posset, verborum tamen censum peragendi,' p. 
16. So the authors of the Port Royal Logique, ou l'Art 
do Pensero (Nicole and Arnauld).p. 21, 'Voili lesdix Cate- 
gories d'Aristote, dont on fait tant de myst4res — a dire le 
vrai, e'est une chose tres peu utile — toute arbitraire, et qui 
n'a de fondemcnt que {'imagination — elle accouturae les 
hommes a se payer de mots; a s'imaginer qu'ils savent 
toutes choses, lorsqu ils n'en connaissent que des noms ar- 
bitraires:' and De Stutt Tracy, 'Logique,' p. 22, 'Cela 
rt'est utile absolument a rien.' It would be endless to 
quote similar opinions from the best modem works on the 
subject. On the other side, among the defenders of the 
Categories are Monboddo. Harris, Gillies, and T.Taylor. 
Harris, in his elaborate work on the subject (.Philosophical 
Arrangements, p. 34), says • The doctrine of these Categories 
is a valuable, a copious, a sublime theory— a theory which 
prepares us to study every thing with advantage :' p. 462, 
' There are few theories so great, so comprehensive, so 
various, as the theory of these Categories: in contem- 
plating them we see whence the sciences and arts all 
arise — history out of substance ; mathematics out of quan- 
tity ; optics and medicine out of quality and quantity ; astro- 
nomy, music, and mechanics, out of quantity and motion ; 
painting out of quality and site ; ethics out of relation ; chro- 
nology out of when ; geography out of where ; electricity, 
magnetism, and attraction out of action and passion,' &c. 
In the Categories of Kant (Kritik tier Reinen Vernunft, 
7th ed„ 1 828), the precise boundaries of human knowledge, 
d priori, are professed to be exhibited ; these Categories 
-consist of four primordial classes: 1. quantity, 2. quality, 
3. relation ; 4. modality ; each class containing three Cate- 
gories: 1. unity, multitude, totality; 2. reality, negation, 
limitation ; 3. sultstance and accident, cause and effect, 
action and reaction ; 4. possibility, existence, necessity. 

That, in treating of extensive subjects, some similar me- 
thodical classification is very useful and necessary for per- 
spicuity and brevity, is obvious. A tabulated view of Locke's 
arrangement of Ideas (his Categories, as they are some- 
times named) is given to great advantage on a large sheet 
prefixed to the edition of his Essay in 1828. Among the 
antients different names and numbers of Categories were 
adopted by different sects : by Aristotle and the peripatetics 
they are variously called naOoXov Xoyoi. universal term's ; 
ox'ipara Karnyopias, forms or figures of predication ; Kartiyoptat, 
categories : yivt) yi vucurara, the most comprehensive genera ; 
re irpuTa ttica yivt), the ten primary genera. Plato reduces 
them to five ; namely, ovaia, raurorijc, tVfp^rijc, *iVi)o-i{, 
<ira<nc; substance, identity, diversity, motion, rest. The 
stoics made four : namely, vtroKHitiva, voia, iruc tjrovra, irpAc 
rl wiic ixovra • subjects, substances, modes of being, relative 
modes of being. Some philosophers have preferred seven : 
namely, spirit, matter, quantity, substance, figure, motion, 
rest : others three, namely, subject, accident inherent, acci- 
dent circumstantial: others make only two, simply, sub- 
stance and attribute, or subject and accident. Other phi- 
losophers arrange all existent things under the following six 
Categories : 

' Men*, mermvra, quirt, mutm. poaitura, fignro. 
Sunt, cum materia, cunctarum exordia rerum.' 

Cicero and Quintilian name the ten Categories of Aristotle 
' Element* Dialectics.' 

(See Ammoniue, Comment, in Cat eg. Grasce, i2mo., 
Venice, 1545 : same in Latin by Siivanius, Paris, 1542; 
Bunplicii Comment, in Pradic, Aristot., fol., 1567 ; Analy- 



sis of Aristotle's Works, by Dr. Gillies, 4to., p. 58, et seq.; 
Monboddo. Origin of Lang., vol. i, p. 31 7, et seq. .• vol. v., 
p. 416 ; and Antient Metaphysics, vol. i., pp. 26, 311, 329 ; 
Boelhii Aristot. Dialect., fol„ 1560, p. 106, et seq. in Cate- 
gory Stewart's Klem. Philos. Mind, vol. ii., on Aristot. 
Log.; The Organon, Comment, by Pacius, 4to., 1605. The 
English translation by T. Taylor, 4to., 1812, contains the- 
substance of all the chief Commentaries. 

CATENARY (from Catena, a chain) is the curve in 
which a string of perfect flexibility and uniform thickness 
and density will hang from two points, which we may sup- 
pose to be in the same horizontal line, as the nature and pro- 
perties of the curve will be the same from whatever points 
it may hang. And all catenaries are similar curves ; that is 
to say, let there be any number of such curves formed by 
chains of different lengths, then each of them will be a pic- 
ture, on a reduced or enlarged scale, of some portion of the 
longest 

Various properties of catenaries have been investigated, in 
cases where the thickness or density of the string are va- 
riable. See in particular CresweU's translation of Ventu- 
roli's Mechanics, and Whewell's Analytical Statics. We 
shall here confine ourselves to the most common properties 
of the catenary, which, with the modifications always re- 
quired when we come to apply the mathematics, of a flexible 
and inextensible chain to the materials of the architect, is 
vthe first step towards the theory of the suspension bridge. 
Let C and D be the two points of suspension, CAD the 
chain, of which A is the lowest point, and A B a vertical 




passing through it. Let the units be inches and ounces (any 
others might be used), and let the weight of the chain be k 
ounces to the inch ; let t be the length of chain equivalent to 
the tension at A, and T that equivalent to the tension at 
P, a point whose abscissa is AN or x, and its ordinate 
N P or y. Let the length of the arc A P be s, and the 
angle N T P be 0. Let A a be made equal to / inches, 
and through a draw a horizontal line a p. Hence if C A 
were taken away, and the chain suffered to hang over a 
fixed point at A down to a, the part DA would not alter 
its form. And it is the most striking property of the curve, 
that if the portion D P- above any point P were taken 
away, and the chain suffered to hang over a fixed point at 
P down to the same horizontal line ap, the part CAP 
would be maintained by the portion Pp in its position. 

The following are the equations which connect T, t, x, y, 
s, and 0 : 

T « t + x = V^-fi*. tan.0=- 

where < « base hyp. log. = 27182818 ... 

, = / n )P .log.( ; L- r .l+ v /f+f) 

Given the distance between C and D = 2c, and the 
length of the whole chain C A D = 21, then the value of 0 
at the point D, supposing a tangent drawn there, must be 
found by approximating to a solution (0 being unknown) of 

* 8 
j = tan. 0 hyp. log. cot. „ 

which might be solved by inspection, if a sufficient table of 
the values of the second side were formed. The extreme 
value of 0 being thus (bund, which call X, t is found from 
t = t tan. X, and thence the tension at any point of the 
curve can be found ; and A B, which call h is found from 
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k = ♦//•-M* — The preceding equation may be thus 
adapted to the common logarithms. 

« „ , e 

j X '4342940 = tan. 9 . com. log. cot. -• 

But in practice it would be sufficient to hang up a thin 
metal chain against two points in a vertical board, in such 
manner that C D and CAD should represent the lengths 
required on any convenient scale. Then A N and A P 
should be measured for several different points, and 

(AP)'-(AN)' ....... . 

„,,,., should be found for each. 

2 (AN) 

If the catenary were perfect, these should all give the same 
result, namely, the required value of I; but as this will 
not be found to be the case, a mean of the values should be 
taken. 

When A B is small compared with C D, X must be 
nearly a right angle, and t is very great. The catenary in 
that case is very nearly a part of a parabola,, which it was 
supposed to be altogether by Galileo. The focal distance of 
that parabola is the half of t. We have seen people puzzled 
to know how a horse on a towing-path draws a heavy boat 
by a rope which appears slack, and even dips into the water. 
The reason is, that the tension necessary to pull a long rope 
into any thing like a straight line, is much greater than that 
which is necessary to move the boat. A full geometrical 
account of the catenary, with tables, is given in Ware's 
• Tracts on Vaults and Bridges,' London, 1 822. 

CATENICELLA [Cellarixa.] 

CATENI'POBA. [Zoai*thar 1a .] 

CATERPILLAR, a name given to the larva state of 
butterflies and moths. As this term is therefore of partial 
application only, whilst that of larva is applied to the second 
stage of all insects (». e. that which follows the egg), an 
account will be given under the latter head. We will now 
merely notice an ingenious, and we think probable, deriva- 
tion of the word caterpillar, as given by Mr. Duncan, in Sir 
William Jardine's * Naturalist's Library, British Butter- 
flies,' vol. iii. It is as follows : ' The origin of this word is 
not very obvious, but it no doubt refers to their destructive 
propensities. The most probable derivation is that which 
assigns it to the two old French words, acat, food or pro- 
visions, more recently written cales, as in ' Paradise Lost,' 

Alas I how simple to these eates 

Was the crude apple that diverted Eve 1 

and piller, to rob or plunder, whence also we have the word 
pillage.' 

CATHARINA, SANTA. [Brazil.] 
C ATHARINA I. of Russia. [Prtkr thr Great.] 
CATHARINA II., ALEXIEWNA, born in 1729, was 
the daughter of the Prince of Anhalt Zerbst, governor of 
Stettin in Prussian Pomerania. Her name was Sophia 
Augusta von Anhalt. She married in 1745 her cousin 
Charles Frederic, Duke of Holstein Gottorp, whom his 
aunt the Empress Elizabeth of Russia had chosen for her 
successor, having made him Grand Duke of Russia. In 
adopting the Greek communion he took the name of Peter, 
afterwards Peter III., and his consort that of Catharina 
Alexiewna. It was an ill-sorted and unhappy match. Ca- 
tharina was handsome, fond of pleasure, and at the same 
time clever, ambitious, and bold. Her husband, although 
not destitute of good qualities, was greatly inferior to Iter 
in abilities, and was irresolute and imprudent. In conse- 
quence of many disagreements with his wife, as soon as he 
«ame to the throne by the death of the Empress Elizabeth, 
he talked of repudiating Catharine, who was then living in 
retirement atPcterhop, a country residence near Petersburg. 
She, on her part, determined to anticipate him by a bolder 
movement A confederacy was formed in which several 
noblemen, officers, and ladies joined ; the regiments of the 
garrison were gained by bribes and promises ; the emperor 
-was arrested, and Catharine was proclaimed sole empress of 
all the Russias, Peter having been induced to sign an act of 
abdication, in July, 1762. Six days after, the principal con- 
spirators, fearing a reaction in the army which might prove 
fatal to them, went to Ropscha, where Peter was kept in 
arrest, and, while drinking with him, fell suddenly upon 
him and strangled him. It does not appear that Catharine 
actually ordered the murder, but after it was done, she showed 
no sorrow, and she continued her favour to the murderers. In 
a proclamation which she issued, it was said that the emperor 
had died of the colic. Catharine was solemnly crowned at 
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Moscow in 1 762. We shall not enter on her subsequent 
private life, and the scandalous chronicles of her court ; those 
matters have been treated with the utmost minuteness by 
most of her biographers, and especially by Castera. We 
shall here speak not of the woman but of the sovereign, 
and record the principal acts of her long reign, which was 
a most important one for Russia and for Europe. In 
1 763, on the death of the weak and indolent Augustus III. 
king of Poland, that country being in a state of exhaustion 
and confusion, Catharine, by bribing part of the electors and 
terrifying the rest, procured the election of one of her favour- 
ites, Poniatowski, who was chosen king under the name of 
Stanislaus Augustus. Having accomplished this, she began 
to interfere in the internal concerns of that kingdom, whose 
wretched constitution, with, its elective crown, turbulent no- 
bility, serf population, and intolerant clergy, afforded her 
ample opportunities. In fact, some of the parties in Poland 
courted her support, as they had been in the habit of court- 
ing that of her predecessors and of the other neighbouring 
states for ages before. 

The Dissidents of Poland, which was the name given to 
those who did not follow the Roman Catholic religion, includ- 
ing both Protestants and followers of tho Greek church, were 
placed upon an equal footing with the Catholics by the Pacta 
Conventa of 1573, confirmed by the treaty of peace of Oliva 
in 1 660. Since this last epoch, however, the Catholics, being 
the majority among the high nobility, had gradually ex- 
cluded the Dissidents from the Diet, and annoyed them in 
other ways. Early in the 18th century the Dissidents 
applied to Peter the Great, who remonstrated in their behalf, 
and obtained by his influence more equitable treatment for 
them. After Peter's death the Polish Dissidents were 
again deprived of their political and civil rights ; they were 
excluded from all public offices, were forbidden to build any 
new church, and many of them were exiled or otherwise 
persecuted. In 1764 Russia, Prussia, England and Den- 
mark, as guarantees of the peace of Oliva, remonstrated 
with the diet, but to no purpose. In the session of 1 766 the 
Dissidents were finally subjected to the jurisdiction of the 
Catholic bishops. In the following year they formed an asso- 
ciation, which was called the Confederacy of Thorn, for their 
common protection, and they were joined by a party of Catho- 
lics, who were called Malcontents, upon political grounds, and 
who now advocated the claims of the Dissidents. The latter 
were also strongly supported by Russia, the population of 
which being chiefly of the Greek church felt a lively interest 
in the fate of their co-religionists, who were very numerous, 
especially in the east provinces of Poland. In 1768 Rus- 
sian troops entered Poland and surrounded Warsaw. Seve- 
ral members of the diet and the bishop of Cracow among 
them, who were most violent against the Dissidents, were 
arrested by the Russians, and sent into Siberia, where they 
remained five years. The diet being now intimidated 
granted the full claims of the Dissidents. But several Ca- 
tholic noblemen, especially on the south provinces bordering 
on Turkey, raised the standard of revolt on mixed religions 
and political grounds, and a civil war ensued in which ttte 
king s troops were defeated. The king and senate at War- 
saw petitioned the Russian minister not to withdraw the 
Russian troops on this emergency, a request which was 
readily complied with. The insurgents on their part applied 
to the Turks for assistance, and a war between Turkey and 
Russia, 1769, was the consequence. During four years 
Poland was ravaged by civil and religious war, and a dread- 
ful pestilence in 1 770 completed the miseries of thatcountry. 
The result of all this was the first partition of Poland con- 
certed between Catharine, Frederic of Prussia, and Joseph 
II. of Austria, which was effected in 1772, and was sane 
tioned by a subservient Polish diet. [Poland.] More than 
one-third of that kingdom was divided among the three 
powers. Russia had for its share the governments of 
Polotsk and Mohilow, which include a great part of Lithu- 
ania and Livonia. Meantime the war with the Turks had 
proved highly successful to the Russian arms both by sea 
and by land. Romanzow defeated the Turks on the Pruth, 
and the Russian fleet in the Mediterranean defeated and 
burnt the Turkish fleet atTschesme in 1770. By the peace 
of Kainarji, July, 1774, Azof and Taganrog were ceded to 
Russia, and Crimea was declared independent of Turkey. 
Not many years after, the Russians took Crimea for them- 
selves, 1785, and made it a province of their empire. In 
January, 1787, Catharine set off from Petersburg with great 
pomp to visit her new acquisitions. Her journey was like 

Vol. VI.— 3 R 
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a triumphal procession. She was joined on the road try the 
Emperor Joseph II., who accompanied her into Crimea, 
where they concerted measures for a joint war against 
Turkey. At Cherson on the Dnieper she inspected the 
docks constructed by her orders, and saw a ship of the line 
and a frigate launched. Soon after, the Turks and the 
Swedes, at the instigation of France and England, declared 
war against Russia. The object of this war was to check 
the progress of Russia, but the result was quite the contrary. 
The Turks were defeated everywhere : they lost Ockzakow ; 
Suwarrow took from them Ismail by storm in 1790, with a 
dreadful massacre of the garrison, and another Russian 
army entered Georgia. By the peace of Yassi, in 1792, the 
frontiers of Russia .were extended to the Dniester. The war 
between Russia and Sweden had been already concluded by 
the peace of Warela in 1 790. Meantime the Poles, taking 
advantage of the war, had shaken off the influence of Russia, 
and abrogated the articles of the diet of 1775, which had 
been dictated by Catharine. In 1791 they formed a new 
constitution, making the crown hereditary, giving greater 
privileges to the royal towns, and favouring in some degree 
the emancipation of the peasants or serfs. But this consti- 
tution wtis far from being acceptable to all the nobles ; many 
protested against it, and so did Catharine of Russia as gua- 
rantee of the former constitution. Prussia joined Catha- 
rine, and the result was a second partition of Poland in 
1793, by which Russia took the whole of Lithuania, Vol- 
hynin, and Podolia, and the king of Prussia obtained 
Posen, Gnesen, and the towns of Danzig and Thorn. In 
1794 an insurrection broke out at Warsaw, the Russian 
garrison was almost entirely destroyed, and the gallant 
Kosciusko placed himself at the head of the Poles, who 
fought with the courage of despair. After being success- 
ful at first, he was defeated, wounded, and taken prisoner. 
Suwarrow stormed Praga, the suburb of Warsaw, with a 
dreadful slaughter of the inhabitants. Warsaw surren 
dered, the king abdicated, and the third and last parti 
tion of Poland took place in 179S. Austria had Gallicia, 
Prussia took Warsaw, and Russia the rest. Poland thus be- 
came extinct as a state. Catharine finally annexed Cour- 
land also to the Russian empire. 

Catharine began now to turn her attention towards 
France, and had promised to send troops to join the coalition 
against that country, when, on the 17th November, 1796, 
she died of an apoplectic fit, after a reign of 35 years. She 
was succeeded by her son Paul I. 

In the internal administration of her vast empire Catha- 
rine effected much good. She reformed the judicial system 
winch was in a most confused state ; organized proper courts, 
and gave suitable salaries to the judges, in order, as she 
publicly told them, that they might be placed above tempta 
tion. She ameliorated the. condition of the serfs or pea 
Bants. She encouraged instruction, established schools in 
all the provinces, schools for teachers after the model of those 
of Germany, and numerous special or higher schools for the 
military and naval services, for the mining establishment, 
tet the study of medicine and surgery, for oriental languages, 
&c. She did all she could to promote communication and 
commerce between the various countries subject to her sway 
and with foreign states. She was the great regenerator of 
Russia after Peter I., but with a more enlightened mind 
and under more favourable circumstances. She began 
several canals, among others the one called Severo Jeka- 
terinski, which unites the Wolga to the Dwina, effects 
thus a communication between the Caspian and the White 
Sea. She founded numerous towns, docks, arsenals, banks, 
and manufactories. She employed several learned men, 
among others Pallas, Falk, Gmelin, Blumayer, Billings, and 
Edwards, to explore the interior and the remotest parts of 
her empire. Her encouragement of the arts and literature, 
and the favour she showed to D'Alembert, Diderot, Euler, 
&c, are well known. Her correspondence with Voltaire 
has been published, and forms half a volume in the collected 
edition of Voltaire's works in 69 vols. 8vo. These letters 
show the character of Catharine, and are a favourable speci- 
men of epistolary style. She compiled also a ' Biblioth£que 
d'Histoire et de Morale' for the instruction of her grand- 
children Alexander and Constantine. But the most re- 
markable of her works is her ' Instructions to the Commis- 
sioners appointed to frame a new Code of Laws for the Rus- 
sian Empire,' which were translated into English by M. 
Tatischeff, London, 4to. 1768. For details concerning her 
administration, see Tooke's History of (he Btign of Catha- 



rine II. ; Count Segur's Mhnoires, and Rulhiire's posthu- 
mous works. 

CATHARI'NE DE' MEDICI was the daughter of 
Lorenzo de' Medici, Duke of Urbino, the son of Piero, and 
grandson of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and nephew of Leo 
X. Her mother, Magdeleine de Boulogne, of the royal 
house of France, died in giving birth to Catharine, her only 
child, in 1519. Her father died soon after, and Catharine 
was brought up under the care of her great undo Cardinal 
Giulio de' Medici, afterwards Pope Clement VII. She was 
remarkably handsome, clever, and accomplished, but crafty, 
proud, and unprincipled. In 1533 she was married to 
Henry, second'son of Francis I. of France. It was a poli- 
tical marriage, contracted between the pope and the king, 
who met at Marseilles on that occasion. In 1547, Henry 
having ascended the throne upon the death of his father and 
elder brother, Catharine became queen of France. Her in- 
fluence at court was not very great during the reign of her 
husband, it being checked by that of his mistress, Diana of 
Poitiers, and that of the powerful family of the Guises. 
Catharine had by her husband five sons, of whom three 
reigned successively over France — Francis H., Charles IX., 
and Henry HI. During the short reign of Francis II., 
who succeeded Henry II. in 1547, the chief influence at 
court was in the hands of the Guises, whose niece, Mary 
Stuart, had married Francis II. But when, by the prema- 
ture death of this young prince in 1560, his brother Charles 
IX., then a minor, ascended the throne, Catharine as regent 
became the real ruler of France, and continued as such 
after her son had attained his majority. She is there- 
fore accountable for all' the mismanagement, corruption, and 
atrocities of that calamitous reign, and, above all, for the 
treacherous massacre of the Protestants in August, 1572, 
which is known by the name of La Sainte Barthelemi, be- 
cause it was perpetrated on the day dedicated to that saint 
by the Roman calendar. [Bartholomew, St.] The king 
of Navarre (afterwards Henry IV.) luckily escaped, and the 
Protestants defended themselves in several parts of the king- 
dom, so that the civil war raged again as fiercely as ever. 
Charles IX. died in 1574, leaving the state in dreadful 
confusion. His brother, Henry of Valois, was then in 
Poland, where he had been elected king by the Diet. As 
soon as he heard of his brother's death, he left Poland 
in secret and returned to France, where he was crowned 
in 1575. Henry III. was, like his brother, a weak and 
corrupt prince. Catharine had brought up her sons pur- 
posely in licentiousness and effeminacy, in order that she 
might more easily govern them. The reign of Henry III. 
was distracted by the intrigues of his favourites, of the 
queen mother, and of the Guises ; by the civil wars between 
Protestants and Catholics, and by the war between France 
and Spain. Catharine, according to her usual policy, fa- 
voured sometimes one party and sometimes the other, for 
fear that any one of them should become too powerful 
for her to manage. At last assassination was resorted 
to again in order to get rid of the Guises. The Duke 
of Guise and the cardinal his brother were murdered at 
Blois in December, 1588, by order of the king. On the 
5th January, 1589, Catharine herself died at Blois, an 
object of aversion to all parties. She was one of the 
worst sovereigns that ruled over France since the times of 
the Merovingian dynasty. Even her ambition was not of 
an enlarged kind; it was narrow, wavering, treacherous, 
and undecided, and it led to no final result. It was the 
policy of the petty Italian states of the middle ages, rather 
than one suited to a great empire. The country was in a 
state of greater confusion at her death than it had been at 
any time during her sway ; the monarchy was near its 
dissolution, and it required all the address and the bril- 
liant qualities of Henry IV. to rescue it from total ruin. 
Catharine had only one redeeming quality — her love for 
the arts and literature, which seems to have been hereditary 
in the family of Medici. She collected valuable manuscripts, 
she encouraged artists, and she began the palace of the 
Tuileries. She was prodigal in her expenditure, and died 
much in debt. (De Thou, Sully, BrantOrae and the other 
French historians and biographers.! 
CATHARINE OF A RAGON. [Henry VIII.] 
CATHARINE PARR. THknry VIII.] 
CATHARINE OF BRAGANZA. [Charles IL] 
CATHARINE HALL, Cambridge, was founded in 
1475, by Robert Woodlark, D.D., chancellor of the Uni- 
versity and provost of King's College, who endowed it 
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for a master anil three or more follows. The visitors, who 
were sent down to the university by King Edward VI., 
ordained that there should be then six fellows, and that for 
the future there should be a greater or less number in pro- 
portion to the revenues of the college. The fellows must 
be natives of England, and there cannot be more than two 
of the same county at the same time ; two of them at least 
must be in priest's, and one in deacon's orders. Whenever 
a vacancy occurs, the senior who is not in such orders must 
take them in the course of twelve months (unless a junior 
does of his own accord), or he vacates his fellowship. 
There are also eight bye fellowships, founded by subse- 
quent benefactors ; one by Mr. Fraukland, appropriated to 
Coventry School, elected by the master and fellows, under 
the recommendation of the mayor ami aldermen of Coven- 
try ; one by Mr. Holway, which is called the conduct- 
fellowship; and six by Mrs. Mary Kamsden, of Norton, in 
Yorkshire, with a preference first to natives of Yorkshire, 
then of Lincolnshire ; and i.n case no such candidates duly 
quali tied offer themselves, the fellowships are open to can- 
didates of any county. Fellows on this foundation are not 
required to take orders ; and all persons are ineligible to 
these fellowships who are twenty-four years of age. The 
fellows on this foundation are called Skirne Fellows. Mrs. 
Ramsden also founded ten scholarships, with the same pre- 
ference to Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, which are now of 
the value of 35/. per annum each, with chambers rent-free. 
•Mr. Frankland also founded one scholarship of 102. per 
annum, which is appropriated to a person educated at 
Tamworth School. Mr. Holway founded two of 6l. per 
annum each, which are appropriated to persons educated at 
Eton or Merchant Taylors' Schools. There are also three 
scholarships of 20/. 144. Ad, eight of 20/., one of 12/., five 
of 5/., seven of 4/., two of 3/. 6s. 8d., two of 2/. 13? Ad., 
and two of 2/. per annum each, all perfectly open. The 
chapel-clerk receives 20/. per annum and commons, with 
chambers rent-free. Queen Anne annexed a prebend of 
Norwich to the mastership of this college. The king is the 
visitor. In point of patronage, there are but four livings in 
the gift of the society, viz., the rectory of Coton in Cam- 
bridgeshire, those of Giminghara and Trunch in Norfolk, 
and the vicarage of Ridgetvell in Essex ; the total annual 
income of which, according to the * Ecclesiastical Revenues' 
Report,' is 1 158/. The present society of the college (1836) 
consists of 190 members. 

Among the eminent persons educatod at Catharine Hall, 
may be reckoned John Bradford the celebrated martyr, 
Archbishop Sandys, John Strype the" antiquary, Ray the 
naturalist. Dr. Lightfoot the orientalist, Bishop Blackall, 
Bishop Hoadly, and Bishop Sherlock. The last-mentioned 
prelate bequeathed his valuable library to the college, and 
founded the librarianship, worth 20/. per annum, with rooms 
rent-free ; he also considerably augmented the salary of the 
master's sizar. 

- Catharine Hall is a brick edifice, situated on the west side- 
of Trumpington Street ; the buildings occupy threo sides of 
a court, the east side being open to the street. The chapel, 
hall, &c. are on the north side of the court ; the master's 
lodge on the south side. The chapel was consecrated in 
the year 1704. In the ante-chapel is a monument for the 
lady of Sir William Dawes, Bart., master of the hall, and 
afterwards archbishop of York : that of Dr. John Eachard, 
anothermaster, who was a benefactor, who died in 1697 ; and 
the tomb of Dr. John Addenbrooke, fellow of the college, 
and founder of the hospital which goes by his name, who 
died in 1719. (Lysons's Magna Brit, for Cambridgeshire; 
Cambr. Guide, and the Cambr. Univ. Calendar for 1836.) 

CATH ARISTES. [Vvltokid.b.] 

CATHARTRS. [Vulturidje.] 

CATHARTICS are material agents which cause a tran- 
sient but special irritation of the intestinal canal, followed 
by alvine dejections. It is not necessary that these sub- 
stances should bo placed in direct or immediate contact with 
the mucous membrane of tho intestjnes, eithor at its upper 
extremity (the mouth) or at its lower extremity (the rectum) ; 
many of them, when applied to the skin, or injected into 
a vein, will produce the same effect. This irritation is felt 
at first merely by the mucous membrane, but secondarily it 
excites the muscular coal so as to increase the peristaltic 
and vermicular motions of the intestines. The irritation 
differs in kind and degree. When it atlects the membrane 
merely so far as to occasion a gentle local action, and is 
followed only by the expulsion of the matter then resting 



upon or covering it, without augmenting the quantity or 
altering the nature of this matter, ihe^agents which produce 
such effect are termed laxatives. But if the action be more 
considerable, and not only the present contents be expelled 
by their effect, but also the quantity of the secretions of the 
canal be increased, aud their quality perhaps greatly altered, 
they are termed purgatives : and, according to the particu- 
lar secretion which they most obviously augment, they re- 
ceive their appropriate name — chologogues, if it be the 
bile; hydrogogues, if merely the serous fluid. Their effects 
also frequently extend to the whole system. If their action 
be very violent, they are designated drastic purgatives. 

To comprehend fully the manner in which cathartics act. 
it is necessary to direct our attention to tho structure and 
functions of the intestinal canal. This canal extends 
from the mouth to the rectum, comprising the organs of 
taste aud mastication, of insalivation, the stomach, and the 
small and large intestines. It is lined with a mucous 
membrane, the folds or plaits of which increase its surface, 
while the follicular glands which it possesses pour out a 
viscid mucous, a certain quantity of which is essential to 
the due execution of its office : this quantity is often much 
increased by certain purgatives, as we see by the glairy 
mucous stools. Independently of the juices poured from 
the glands and vessels into the stomach, tho duodenum, 
or upper small intestine, receives the extremity and contents 
of the gall-duct and that of the pancreas. Many purgatives 
in their passage stimulate these ducts, and excite the glands 
connected with them to increased action. Beneath the mu- 
cous membrane is the muscular coat, the chief agent in 
effecting the propulsion of the contents of the canal. It 
consists of two sets of fibres, the one arranged in a longitut 
dinal direction, the other in a circular manner. The regular 
and progressive contraction of these is necessary to move 
the contents of the canal onwards along its course. The 
contraction of the one resembling the contractions of a 
worm in its progress, is termed vermicular, and the other 
peristaltic. When their contractions do not harmonize, 
colioky pains are felt, and are of frequent occurrence during 
the operation of purgatives, many of which powerfully sti- 
mulate this coat to action. When the muscular coat has 
its action inverted, and the contractions take place from be- 
low upwards, instead of from above downwards, it is termed 
the anti-peristaltic motion, by which the contents of the 
intestine* are often ejected by the mouth, as happens in 
ileus and some other diseases. The last coat or serous mem- 
brane, called also peritoneal coat, only obeys the laws of the 
preceding two in respect to its motion or quiescence. In 
addition to these structures, the intestines receive numerous 
arteries, and when an irritant affects them, the blood flows 
thither in increased quantity. The contact of a purgative 
causes the capillaries to enlarge ; the inner surface of the 
intestines becomes redder, swollen, and warmer— a state 
generally followed by a large increase of the serous exhala- 
tion from the extremities of these vessels. Lastly, the 
nerves of the intestines are mostly derived from the gan- 
glions of the great sympathetic, by which an important 
connexion and sympathy is kept up between the intestines, 
the brain, and spinal chord. 

All parts of the intestines do not feel in an equal degree 
tho effect of a cathartic irritant. Some purgatives act more 
on one part than another, but it may be stated generally 
that the duodenum, the colon, and the rectum are most 
under the influence of them. Cathartics also differ essen- 
tially in their mode of action, as well as in general in dose, 
according as they are derived from the mineral or vegetable 
kingdom. All those from the mineral kingdom, with the 
exception of calomel, are neutral salts, and are in their se- 
condary effect pre-eminently antiphlogistic, while their dose 
is considerable. Owing to their solubility they are frequently 
given dissolved in water, which influences their action, 
lliose from the vegetable kingdom have nearly all a more 
or less foetid odour, which often causes the stomach to revolt, 
and occasions nausea. Their impression upon the organs 
of taste is often bitter and very disagreeable. They gene- 
rally contain a large proportion of bitter and extractive 
matters, resins, and gum-resins. Their dose is often very 
small, from a quarter or half a grain to a very few grains : 
hence they are often administered in the form of pill, bolus, 
powder, or electuary, more rarely dissolved in water, some- 
times in wine or alcohol, or in the form of extract simple or 
alcoholic. Several of those from the vegetable kingdom may 
be applied to the skin, and will produce the usual effect, 
rv 3 B 2 
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either by rubbing in, as with castor-oil, or when spread on 
the face of a poultice and applied over the abdomen for a short 
time. Scarcely any articles from the animal kingdom are 
used as purgatives, though ox-gall and the roe of certain 
fishes are deemed laxative. Many fruits, both in their fresh 
state or preserved, such as prunes, are mildly cathartic. 
The sudden application of cold to the surface of the body 
frequently has a useful cathartic action. 

By the combination of many purgative substances in the 
same prescription, their effect is rendered more certain, and 
at the same time milder. It is also frequently very ad- 
vantageous to combine purgatives with emetics, or with 
tonics. 

With respect to the practical employment of purgatives, 
general rules only can be given here. There is scarcely any 
disease in which they have not been employed, or at least 
recommended ; but as much injury may result from their 
injudicious or unnecessary employment, as good from their 
careful selection and proper application. The circumstances 
which call for their use are either where an individual, en- 
joying otherwise sound health, has not that regular action 
of the bowels which is at once needful for his present com- 
fort, and desirable as a safeguard against disease ; or else 
when the system is labouring under some other malady, 
the symptoms of which are aggravated by the retention in 
the bowels of their contents, which, under such circum- 
stances, are very apt to be of an unhealthy kind. But as 
these states may occur in individuals of every constitution, 
and may be accompanied, in the latter case, with many 
other symptoms which require to be taken into considera- 
tion, it is obvious that it is not enough that some purgative 
medicine be administered : an appropriate selection is ne- 
cessary. Hence in the course of the same disease (for 
example, during continued fever), though purgative medi- 
cines may be necessary through its whole course, very dif- 
ferent medicines must be employed towards the latter stage 
from those at the beginning. No person unacquainted 
with medicine would think of treating a case of severe fever, 
where professional assistance could be obtained, but yet in 
other diseases, or even where there is no disease, unpro- 
fessional persons undertake to decide for themselves or 
others when a purgative medicine is necessary, and what it 
should be. The late Dr. Reid stated it as his conviction, 
derived from extensive observation at a dispensary, that 
one half of the children that died in London under two years 
of age were killed by mothers and nurses dosing them with 
rhubarb and magnesia. For very delicate children nothing 
can be worse than the frequent use of magnesia. Even 
grown up persons may be injured by it, either by its debili- 
tating action, or by its accumulating in the intestines : a 
mass weighing six pounds has been found in the intestines 
of a person who had frequently used it. Drastic purgatives, 
especially of a resinous kind, such as scammony or camboge, 
when frequently repeated, deprive the inner coat of the in- 
testines of its covering of mucus, and excite inflammation, 
which often terminates fatally. Excessive purging also 
may result from an over-dose, and plunge the person into 
such a state of debility as to place him in imminent danger, 
or even cause death, either immediately or remotely. 

Habitual constipation certainly requires to be remedied, 
but this is best done by mild laxatives, diet, and proper 
exercise. When the fault is in the rectum merely, enemata 
of warm water or gruel may be used, for a few times at first, 
to remove and prevent accumulations in this part of the 
bowel. But even these apparently simple means should not 
be had recourse to without medical advice, as the nature of 
the constitution of the individual must be taken into con- 
sideration, and certain precautions observed. It is fre- 
quently serviceable to confine persons of a scrofulous habit 
to the house during the use of purgatives, as they are pecu- 
liarly liable to be affected by cold before their operation has 
passed off. The opposite state to constipation, diarrhoea or 
looseness, is often best treated by purgatives, especially if it 
arise from the presence of any undigested food, or unhealthy 
secretions in the intestines. The mucous fever and diar- 
rhoea of children yields to purgatives sooner than to any 
other means. The same may be said of many spasmodic 
diseases, especially in children and females ; but as in the 
treatment of these complaints medical superintendence 
cannot bo dispensed with, we deem further remarks un- 
necessary. (Hamilton on Purgative Medicines, 8th edit) 

CATHARTINE. [Cassia.] 

CATHAY. [China.] 

CATHEDRA L, Certain churches are called cathedrals 



or cathedral churches. They are so called in consequence 
of having a seat of dignity (cathedra, a Greek term for such 
a seat) appropriated to a bishop or archbishop. Thus there 
is the cathedral church of Canterbury, the cathedral church 
of Norwich, the cathedral church of Wells. They have 
usually also a dean and body of canons or prebendaries; 
but this is not essential to constitute a cathedral church, 
nor is every church that has a chapter of canons a cathedral 
church. [Bishop and Canon.] 

CATHOLIC CHURCH (Roman). Although in ordi- 
nary language this name is often used to designate the 
ruling authority or power in the Catholic religion, as if dis- 
tinct from the members of that communion, yet the defi- 
nition which Catholics give of the church is such as to com- 
prehend the entire body of its members as well as its rulers, 
the flock as much as the shepherds. Thus we hear of Ca- 
tholics being under the dominion of their church, or obliged 
to obey it, as though it were something distinct from them- 
selves, or as if they were not a part of their church. This 
preliminary remark is made to explain a certain vagueness 
of expression, which often leads to misapprehension, and 
serves as the basis of incorrect ideas regarding the peculiar 
doctrines of that church — a vagueness similar to what is fre- 
quent in writing and speaking on jurisprudence ; as for ex- 
ample, where the government of a country is considered a» 
a power distinct and almost at variance with the nation 
which it rules, and not an integral part thereof. 

The Catholic church therefore is defined to be the coin- * 
munity of the faithful united to their lawful pastors, in com- 
munion with the see of Rome or with the pope, the sacees- 
sor of St. Peter and vicar of Christ on earth. 

Simply developing the terms of this definition, we will 
give a brief sketch of the constitution or fundamental sys- 
tem of this church, under the heads of its government, its 
laws, and its vital or constitutive principle. 

I. The government of the Catholic church may be consi- 
dered monarchical, inasmuch as the pope is held in it to be 
the ruler over the entire church, and the most distant bishop 
of the Catholic church holds his appointment from him, and 
receives from him his authority. No bishop can be considered 
lawfully consecrated without his approbation. The dignity 
or office of pope is inherent in the occupant of the see of 
Rome, because the supremacy over the church is believed to 
be held in virtue of a commission given to St. Peter, not as 
his own personal prerogative, but as a part of the constitution 
of the church, for its advantage, and therefore intended to de- 
scend to his successors; as the episcopal power did from the 
apostles to those who succeeded them in their respective 
sees. 

The election of the pope therefore devolves upon the 
clergy of Rome, as being their bishop ; and it is confided to 
the college of cardinals, who, bearing the titles of the eldest 
churches in that city, represent its clergy, and form their 
chapter or electoral body. The meeting or chapter formed 
for this purpose alone is called a conclave. The cardinals • 
are in their turn appointed by the pope, and compose the exe- 
cutive council of the church. They preside over the various 
departments of ecclesiastical government, and are divided 
into boards or congregations, as they are called, for the 
transaction of business from all parts of the world ; but 
every decision is subject to the pope's revision, and has no 
value except from his approbation. 

On some occasions they are all summoned together to 
meet the pope on affairs of higher importance, as for the 
nomination of bishops, or the admission of new members 
into their body ;' and then the assembly is called a contit- 
tory. The full number of cardinals is 72, but there are 
always some hats left vacant. 

The Catholic church being essentially episcopal is go- 
verned by bishops, who are of two sorts, bishops in ordinary, 
and vicars apostolic. By the first are meant titular bishops, 
or such as bear the name of the see over which they rule ; 
as the Archbishop of Paris, or of Dublin ; the Bishop of Cam- 
bray or New Orleans. The manner of appointing such bishops 
varies considerably. WRere they are unshackled by the go- 
vernment, the clergy of the diocese meet in chapter, accord- 
ing to old forms, and having selected three names, forward 
them to the Holy See, where one is chosen for promotion. 
This is the case in Ireland, Belgium, and perhaps in the 
free states of America. In most countries however the 
election of bishops is regulated by concordat, that is, a spe- 
cial agreement between the pope and the civil government. 
The presentation is generally vested in the crown ; but the 
appointment must necessarily emanate from the pope. 
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The powers of bishops, and the manner of exercising their 
authority, are regulated by the canon law ; their jurisdiction 
on every point is clear and definite, and leaves no room for 
arbitrary enactments or oppressive measures. Yet it is of 
•uch a character as, generally considered, can perfectly con- 
trol the inferior orders of clergy, and secure them to the 
discharge of their duty. Iu most Catholic countries there is 
a certain degree of civil jurisdiction allowed to the bishops, 
with judicial powers, in matters of a mixed character ; as in 
cases appertaining to marriages, where a distinction be- 
tween civil and ecclesiastical marriage has not been drawn 
by the legislature. Some offences connected with religion, 
as blasphemy or domestic immorality, are likewise brought 
under their cognizance. 

Where the succession of the Catholic hierarchy has been 
interrupted, as in England, or never been established, as in 
Australasia or some parts of India, the bishops who super- 
intend the Catholic church and represent the papal autho- 
rity, are known by the name of vicars apostolic. A vicar 
apostolic is not necessarily a bishop— an instance of which 
we have now at Calcutta — where the vicar apostolic is a 
simple priest. Generally however he receives episcopal 
consecration; and, as from local circumstances, it is not 
thought expedient that he should bear the title of the see 
which he administers, he is appointed with the title of an 
ancient bishopric now in the hands of infidels, and thus is 
called a bishop in partibus inftdelium, though the last word 
is often omitted in ordinary language. A vicar apostolic, 
being generally situated where the provisions of the canon 
law cannot be fully observed, is guided by particular in- 
structions, by precedents and consuetude, to all which the 
uniformity of discipline through the Catholic church gives 
stability and security. Thus the vicars apostolic, who rule 
over the four episcopal districts of England, have their code 
ia the admirable constitution of Pope Benedict XIV., be- 
ginning with the words Apostolicum ministerium. The 
powers of a vicar apostolic are necessarily more extended 
than those of ordinary bishops, and are ampler in proportion 
to the difficulty of keeping up a close communication with 
Home. Thus many cases of dispensation in marriage which 
a continental bishop must send to the Holy See may be 
provided for by an English or American vicar apostolic ; 
and other similar matters, for which these must consult it, 
could at once be granted by the ecclesiastical superiors of 
the Mauritius or of China. The nomination of vicars apos- 
tolic is solely with the pope. 

The inferior-clergy, considered in reference to the govern- 
ment of the church, consists mainlv of the parochial clergy, 
or those who supply their place. In all countries possess- 
ing a hierarchy, the country is divided into parishes, each 
provided with a parochus or curate,* corresponding to the 
rector or vicar of the English established church. The ap- 
pointment to a parish is vested in the bishop, who has no 
power to remove again at will, or for any cause except a 
canonical offence juridically proved. The right of presen- 
tation by lay patrons is, however, in particular instances 
fully respected. In Jtaly the parish priests are generally 
chosen by competition ; as upon a vacancy, a day is ap- 
pointed on which the testimonials of the different candidates 
ure compared, and they themselves personally examined 
before the bishop In theology, the exposition of scripture, 
and extemporaneous preaching ; and whoever is pronounced, 
by ballot, superior to the rest, is chosen. 

Under an apostolic vicariate, the clergy corresponding to 
the parochial clergy generally bear the title of apostolic 
missionaries, and have missions or local districts with 
variable limits placed under their care ; but are dependent 
upon the will of their ecclesiastical superiors. 

Besides the parochial clergy, there is a considerable body 
of ecclesiastics, who do not enter directly into the governing 
part of the church, although they help to discharge some 
of its most important functions. A great number of secular 
clergy are devoted to the conduct of education, either in 
universities or seminaries ; many occupy themselves exclu- 
sively with the pulpit, others with instructing the poor, or 
attending charitable institutions. A certain number also 
fill prebends, or attend to the daily service of cathedrals, 
. &c. ; for in the Catholic church, pluralities, where the cure 
of souls exists, are strictly prohibited, and consequently a 
distinct body of clergy from those engaged in parochial 

* To avoid mistakes, we may observe that the perish priest in Ireland cor- 
responds to the cure In Prance, lhe curato (or. in the country. arcipretc)of 
Italy, and the enra of 3pain. The curate in Ireland, as in the church of Eng- 
land, ia equivalent to the vicaire of Fi wee and the sotto-cuwto of Italy, 



duties, or holding rectories, &c. is necessary for those duties, 
Besides this auxiliary force, the regular clergy, or monastic 
orders, take upon thent many of these functions. These 
institutions, however closely connected with the church, 
may require a fuller explanation in their proper place. The 
clergy of the Catholic church in the west are bound by a 
vow of celibacy, not formally made, but implied in their 
ordination as sub-deacons. This obligation of celibacy is 
only reckoned among the disciplinary enactments of the 
church. The clergy of that portion of the Greek and Ar- 
menian church which is united in communion with the see 
of Rome, may be married ; that is, may receive orders if 
married, but are not allowed to marry after having taken 
orders. A similar discipline, if thought expedient by the 
church, might be introduced into the west. 

The only point concerning the government of the Ca- 
tholic church which remains to be mentioned is the 
manner in which it is exercised. The most solemn tri- 
bunal is a general council, that is, an assembly of all the 
bishops of tho church, who may attend either in person or 
by deputy, under the presidency of the pope or his legates. 
When once a decree has passed such an assembly, and re- 
ceived the approbation of the Holy See, there is no further 
appeal. Distinction must be however made between doc- 
trinal and disciplinary decrees ; for example, when in the 
council of Trent it was decreed to be the doctrine of the 
church, that marriage is indissoluble, this decree is consi- 
dered binding in the belief and on the conduct, nor can its 
acceptance be refused by any one without his being con- 
sidered rebellious to the church. But when it is ordered that 
marriages must be celebrated only in presence of the parish 
priest, this is a matter of discipline, not supposed to rest 
on the revelation of God, but dictated by prudence; and 
consequently a degree of toleration is allowed regarding 
tho adoption of the resolution in particular dioceses. It is 
only with regard to such decrees, and more specifically the 
one we have mentioned, that the council of Trent is said 
to have been received, or not, in different countries. 

When a general council cannot be summoned, or when 
it is not deemed necessary, the general government of the 
church is conducted by the pope, whose decisions in matters 
of discipline are considered paramount, though particular 
sees and countries claim certain special privileges and ex- 
emptions. In matters of faith it is admitted that if he issue 
a decree, as it is called, ex cathedrd, or as head of the 
church, and all the bishops accept it such definition or de- 
cree is binding and final. 

The discipline or reformation of smaller divisions is per- 
formed by provincial or diocesan synods. The first consist 
of the bishops of a province under their metropolitan ; the 
latter of the parochial and other clergy under the superin- 
tendence of the bishop. The forms to be observed in such 
assemblies, the subjects which may be discussed, and the 
extent of jurisdiction which may be assumed, are laid down 
at full in a beautiful work of the learned Benedict XIV., 
entitled 'De Syp Jo DUecesana.' The acts and decrees of 
many such parr*£ synods have been published, and are 
held in high estttoin among Catholics ; indeed, they may 
be recommended as beautiful specimens of deliberative 
wisdom. Such are the decrees of the various synods held 
at Milan under the virtuous and amiable St. Charles Bor- 
■romeo. 

II. Tho laws of the Catholic church may be divided into 
two classes, those which bind the interior, and those which 
regulate outward conduct. This distinction, which corre- 
sponds to that above made, between doctrinal and discipli- 
nary decrees, may appear unusual, as the term laws seems 
hardly applicable to forms of •thought or belief. Still, viewing, 
as we have done, the Catholic church under the form of an 
organized religious society, and considering- that it professes 
to be divinely authorized to exact interior assent to all that 
it teaches, under the penalty of being separated from its 
communion, we think we can well classify under the word 
law those principles and doctrines which it commands end 
expects all its members to profess. 

Catholics often complain that doctrines are laid to their 
charge which they do not hold, and in their various publi- 
cations protest against their belief being assumed upon any 
but authoritative documents ; and as such works are per- 

* The sreat difference between the Transalpine and Cisalpine divme». as 
they arc termed, is whether such a decree has its force prior to, or independent 
of. the accession of the body of bishops to it. or receives its sanction and bind- 
ing power rrom their acceptance. Practically there is little or no difference 
between the two opinions; yet this slight variety firms a principal ground 
i work of what are called the liberties of tho Gallicaa churcn. 
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foctly accessible the complaint must appear reasonable as 
well as just There are several works in which an accurate 
account is given of what Catholics are expected to believe, 
and -which carefully distinguish between those points on 
which latitude of opinion is allowed, and such as have been 
fully and decisively decreed by the supreme authority of the 
churoh. Such are Veron's ' Regula Fidci," or Rule of 
Faith, a work lately translated into English, and Holden's 
' Analysis Fidei.' But there are documents of more autho- 
rity than these ; for example, the 1 Declaration ' set forth 
by the vicars apostolic or bishops in England, in 1823, often 
republished; and still more the ' Catechistuus ad Parochos,' 
or ' Catechism of the Council of Trent,' translated into Eng- 
lish not many years ago, and published in Dublin. A pe- 
rusal of such works as these will satisfy those who are desirous 
of full and accurate information regarding Catholic tenets, 
of their real nature, and show that the popular expositions 
of their substance and character are generally incorrect. 

The formulary of faith, which persons becoming members 
of the Catholic church are expected to recite, and which is 
sworn to upon taking any degree, or being appointed to a 
chair in a university, is the creed of Pius IV., of which the 
following is the substance: — 

The preamble runs as follows : ' I, N. N., with a firm faith 
believe and profess all and every one of those things which 
are contained in that creed, which the holy Roman church 
maketh use of.' Then follows the Nicene creed. 

' I most steadfastly admit and embrace apostolical and 
ecclesiastical traditions, and all other observances and con- 
stitutions of the same church. 

' I also admit the holy scriptures, according to that sense 
which our holy mother the church has held and does hold, 
to which it belongs to judge of the true sense and interpre- 
tation of the scriptures : neither will I ever take and inter- 
pret them otherwise than according to the unanimous con- 
sent of the fathers. 

' I also profess that there are truly and properly seven 
sacraments of the new law, instituted by Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and necessary for the salvation of mankind, though 
not all for every one, to wit : baptism, confirmation, the 
eucharist, penance,* extreme unction, holy ordors.t and ma- 
trimony: and that they confer grace ; and that of these, 
baptism, confirmation, and order cannot be reiterated with- 
out sacrilege. I also receive and admit the received and 
approved ceremonies of the Catholic church, used in the 
solemn administration of the aforesaid sacraments. 

' I embrace and receive all and every one of the things 
which have been defined and declared in the holy Council 
of Trent, concerning original sin and justification. 

' I profess likewise that in the mass there is offered to 
God a true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice for the living 
and the dead : and that in the most holy sacrament of the 
eucharist there is truly, really, and substantially, the body 
and blood, togethor with the soul and divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and that there is made a change of the whole 
substance of the bread into the body, anil of the whole sub- 
stance of the wine into the blood, which change the Catholic 
church calls iransubatantiatioii. I also confess that under 
either kind alone Christ is received whole and entire, and a 
true sacrament. 

' I firmly hold that there is a purgatory, and that the souls 
therein detained are helped by the suffrages of the faithful. 

'Likewise, that the saints reigning with Christ are to bo ho- 
noured and invocated, and that they offer up prayers to God 
for us ; and that their relics are to be had in veneration. 

' I most firmly assert that the images of Christ, of the mother 
of God, and also of other saints, ought to be had and retained, 
and that due honour and veneration are to be given them. 

' I also affirm that the power of indulgences was left by 
Christ in the church, and that the use of them is most 
wholesome to Christian people. 

' I acknowledge the holy Catholic Apostolic Roman 
church for the mother and mistress of all churches : and I 
promise true obedience to the bishop of Rome, successor to 
St. Peter, prince of the apostles and vicar of Jesus Christ.' 

Then follow clauses condemnatory of all contrary doc- 
trines, and expressive of adhesion to all the definitions of 
the Council of Trent. 

• Under penance is included confession : as ttie Catholic sacrament of pe- 
nance consists of three parts: contrition or sorrow, confession, and satisfaction. 

t Tlie clerical orders of tho Catholic chitrrh are divided into two classes. 
Mered and minor orders. The first consists of subdoacons, deacons and 
priests, w ho arc bound to celibacy and tho daily recitation of the Breviary, or 
coUectiou of psalms and prayers, occupying a considerable time. Tho minor 
orders are four in number, and are preceded by the tamure, an ecciesiasticai 
ceremony in which the hair is shorn, initiatory to the ecclesiastical state. 



It is obvious that this form of confession was framed in 
accordance to the decrees of that council, and consequently 
has chiefly in view the opinions of those who followed the Re- 
formation. It would be foreign to our purpose to enter into 
any explanations of the doctrines here laid down, much less 
into any statement of the grounds on which Catholics hold 
them, as we purposely refrain from all polemical discussion. 

Such is the doctrinal code of the Catholic church ; of its 
moral doctrines we need not say anything, because no au- 
thorised document could be well referred to that embodies 
them all. There aro many decrees of popes condemnatory 
of immoral opinions or propositions, but no positive decrees 
Suflice it to say, that tho moral law, as taught in the Ca- 
tholic church, is mainly the same as other denominations of 
Christians profess to follow. 

Of the disciplinary or governing code we have alreatiV 
spoken, when we observed that it consisted of the Canon 
Law, which, unlike the doctrinal and moral code, may vary 
with time, place, and accidental circumstances. 

III. Our la>,t head was the essential or constitutive prin- 
ciple of the Catholic church. By this we moan that prin- 
ciple which gives it individuality, distinguishes it from other 
religions, pervades all its institutions,' and gives the answer 
to every query regarding the peculiar constitution outward 
and inward of this church. 

Now, the fundamental position, the constitutive principle 
of the Catholic church, is the doctrine antl belief that God 
has promised, and consequently bestows upon it, a constant 
and perpetual protection, to the extent of guaranteeing it 
from destruction, from error, or fatal corruption. This prin- 
ciple once admitted, every thing else follows. 1. The inlal- 
libilily of the church in its decisions on matters concerning 
faith. 2. The obligation of submitting to all these deci- 
sion. 0 , independently of meu's own private judgments or opi- 
nions. 3. The authority of tradition, or the unalterable 
character of all the doctrines committed to the church : and 
hence the persuasion that those of its dogmas, which to 
others appear strange and unscriptural, have been in reality 
handed down, uncorrupted, since the time of the apostles, 
who received them from Christ's teaching. 4. The neces- 
sity of religious unity, by perfect uniformity of belief : and 
thence as a corollary the sinfulness of wilful separation or 
schism, and culpable errors or heresy. 5. Government by 
authority, since they who are aided and supported by such a 
promise must necessarily be considered appointed to direct 
others, and are held as the representatives and vicegerents 
of Christ in the church. 6. The papal supremacy, whether 
considered as a necessary provision for the preservation of this 
essential unity, or as the principal depository of the divine pro- 
mises. 7. In fine, the authority of councils, the right to enact 
canons and ceremonies, the duty of repressing all attempts 
to broach new opinions ; in a word, all that system of rule 
and authoritative teaching which must strike every one as 
the leading feature in the constitution of the Catholic church. 

The differences, therefore, between this and other religions, 
however complicated and numerous they may at first sight 
appear, are thus in truth narrowed to one question ; for par- 
ticular doctrines must share the fate of the dogmas above 
cited, as forming the constitutive principle of the Catholic re- 
ligion. This religion claims for itself a complete consistency 
from its first principle to its last consequence, and to its 
least institution, and finds fault with others, as though they 
preserved forms, dignities, and doctrines which must have 
sprung from a principle by them rejected, but which arc 
useless and mistaken, the moment they are disjoined from 
it. Bo this as*it may, the constitution of the Catholic 
church should seem to possess, what is essential to every 
moral organized body, a principle of vitality which accounts 
for all its actions, and determines at once "the direction ond 
the intensity of all its functions. 

To conclude our account of the Catholie church, we will 
give a slight view of the extent of its dominions, by enume- 
rating the countries which profess its doctrines, or which 
contain considerable communities under its obedience. In 
Europe, Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium, the Aus- 
trian empire, including Hungary, Bavaria, Poland, and the 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia, which formerly belonged to 
the ecclesiastical electorates, profess the Catholic religion as 
that of the state, or, according to the expression of the 
French charte, that of the majority of the people. In Ame- 
rica, all the countries which once formed part of the Spanish 
dominions, both in the southern and northern portion of the 
continent, and which are now independent states, profess ex- 
clusively the same religion. The empire of Brazil is also Ca- 
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jtholic. Lower Canada and all those islands in the West 
Indies which belong to Spain or France, including the Re- 
public of Haiti, profess the Catholic faith ; and there are also 
considerable Catholic communities in the United States of 
North America, especially in Maryland and Louisiana. 
Many Indian tribes, in the Canadas, in the United States, 
in California, and in South America, have embraced the 
same faith. In Asia there is hardly any nation professing 
Christianity which does not contain large communities of 
Catholic Christians. Thus in Syria the entire nation or 
tribe of the Maronites, dispersed over Mount Libanus, are 
subjects of the Roman see, governed by a patriarch and 
bishops appointed by it. There are also other Syria? Chris- 
tians under other bishops, united to the same see, who are 
di>persed all over Palestine and Syria. At Constantinople 
there is a Catholic Armenian patriarch who governs the 
united Armenians as they are called, large communities of 
whom also exist in Armenia proper. The Abb6 Dubois, in 
his examination before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1832, stated the number of Catholics in the Indian 
peninsula at 600,000, including Ceylon, and this number is 
perhaps rather underrated than otherwise. They are go- 
verned by four bishops and four vicars apostolic with episco- 
pal consecration. A new one has just been added for Cey- 
lon. We have not the means of ascertaining the number 
of Catholics in China, but in the province of Su-Chuen alone 
they were returned, 22nd September, 1824, at 47,487 (An- 
nates de la Propag. de la Foi, No. xi., p. 25") ; and an offi- 
cial report published at Rome in the same year gives those 
in the provinces of Fo-kien and Kiansi at 40,000. There are 
seven other provinces containing a considerable number of 
Catholics, of which we have no return. In the united em- 
pire of Tonkin and Cochin-China the Catholics of one dis- 
trict wero estimated at 200,000 (Ibid., No. x., p. 1 94), and, till 
the late persecution, there was a college with 200 students, 
and convents containing 700 religious. Another district 
gave a return, in 1826, of 2955 infants baptized, which 
would give an estimate of 88,000 adult Christians. A 
third gave a return of 170,000. M.Dubois estimates the 
number of native Catholics in the Philippine islands at 
2,000,000. In Africa, the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon 
are Catholic, and all the Portuguese settlements on the 
coasts, as well as the Azores, Madeira, the Cape Verd, and 
the Canary Islands. 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES is the name given to the 
Epistles of the Apostles James, Peter, John, and Jude. 
They are called Catholic, i.e., 'universal,' according to the 
original meaning of the word, because they are addressed 
not to any particular church or nation, like the Epistles of 
St. Paul, but to the faithful in general then scattered about 
the world. St. James addresses his Epistle to the twelve 
tribes that are scattered abroad, meaning the converted Jews 
in Judgea and other Roman provinces. St. Peter addresses 
his first Epistle to the strangers scattered throughout Pon- 
tes, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. St. John ad- 
dresses the second of his Epistles to the elect lady and her 
children, meaning the universal church and its disciples ; 
and Jude addresses his to the faithful in general. 

CATILI'NA, LU'CIUS SE'RGIUS, descended from 
an illustrious patrician family, was born about B.C. 109. Ca- 
tiline was qusestor about B.C. 77, and afterwards served as 
Irgatus to Scribonius Curio, proconsul of Macedonia, b.c. 
75. He was prcetor at Rome, B.C. G7. At the expiration of 
his preotorship, he obtained the province of Africa, which he 
left to canvass for the consulship ; but he was obliged to 
give up his canvass in consequence of being accused of 
malversation in his province. " During this year, B.C. 65, he 
formed a conspiracy with Cn. Piso and P. Autronius to 
assassinate the consuls and part of the senate. Suetonius says 
that Ctcsar and M. Crassus were engaged in this plot, arid j 
that the latter was to be made dictator, and the former master 
of the horso. He cites as his authorities Tanusius Geminus, 
the edicts of Bibulus. the orations^ of the elder Curio, and 
Actorius Naso. (Seo also Cic. in 'Calil. 4.) The plot was 
frustrated at first by tho backwardness of Crassus and 
Caesar, and a second time by the hastiness of Catiline. 
Having procured an acquittal on his trial (B.C. 65) for | 
maladministration in Africa by bribing the judices, and, it ' 
is said, the prosecutor also, P. Clodius, he was a candi- 
date for the consulship with Cicero for the year B.C. 63. 
During the contest he was tried with many others for the 
murders which he had committed during the proscription 
of Sulla, to whose party Catiline belonged, and especially 
for that of Marius Gratidianus, uncle to Cicero, hut, through 



the influence of the consular senators, he was acquitted. 
According to some, this murder, which was committed 
many years before, in addition to the imputed seduction of 
Fabu, Cicero's sister-in-law, laid the foundation for that 
animosity with which Cicero afterwards pursued Catiline. 
Yet Cicero says (Ad Alt. i. 2) that he had some thoughts of 
defending him on his trial for malversation. 

In tho beginning of June, b.c. 64, about a month before 
the consular election, urged by the ruined state of his for- 
tunes, Catiline held the first meeting of his second con- 
spiracy, eleven men of senatorial! rank and four of equestrian 
being present. Some rumour of their proceedings got 
abroad, and Catiline lost his election ; while the previous 
preparations of Cicero prevented the execution of a design 
which Catiline had formed to kill the consul and other 
senators on the day of election. Notwithstanding this 
failure, Catiline still pushed forward his designs with great 
vigour. Money and arms wore collected, and Manlius, one 
of Sulla's veterans, only waited Catiline's orders to take 
the field with a large body of his comrades, who, after 
Sulla's victories, had been settled in different parts of 
Italy. Information of all their proceedings was conveyed 
to Cicero, and by him communicated to tho senate, who, on 
the 21st October, issued the decree in the usual form, 
(Darent operam, &c.) which gave dictatorial power to the 
consuls. On the 6th November, another meeting of the 
conspirators was held, at which arrangements were made 
for firing the town and massacring the inhabitants, for the 
bringing up tho Tuscan army under Manlius, and for the 
murder of Cicero, all which was reported the same evening 
to Cicero. Catiline still kept up the appearance of inno- 
cence, and though impeached by L. Paulus under the 
Plautian law, came down to the senate, which was as- 
sembled by Cicero on the 8th November. It was on this 
occasion that Cicero broke out into the celebrated invective, 
commencing ' Quousque tandem abutSre, Catilina, nostra 
patientia?' When he had concluded, Catiline, in an humble 
voice and manner, began to defend himself, but was inter- 
rupted by the senate calling out that ' he was an enemy and 
a traitor to his country.' Catiline abruptly left the senate- 
house, and set out tho same night for the camp of Manlius, 
with the view of making some decisive movement before the 
consuls could get an army together to oppose him. The senate 
immediately declared him and Manlius enemies to the state, 
and ordered the consuls to raise new troops, of which the 
command was given to C. Antonius, the colleague of Cicero. 
Q. Marcius Rex and Q. Mctellus Creticus were at this time 
waiting with their armies outside the gates for the honour of 
a triumph. It being reported that the slaves were arming in 
Apulia and Capua, Metellus was despatched into Apulia, 
and Marcius to Feesulir, where Manlius was encamped. A re- 
monstrance, addressed to Marcius by Manlius, setting forth 
their grievances, was answered by a reference to the senate, 
but it does not appear that any engagement took place. 
Up to this time, Catiline made little progress, in conse- 
quent of his plans being regularly divulged, through the 
mistress of one of the conspirators, to Cicero, and his designs 
were consequently thwarted ; while, on the other hand, the 
prospect of the conspiracy being crushed seemed equally 
distant. 

A high reward which had been offered by the senate for 
information respecting the plot had produced no evidence, 
and it appears certain that a large proportion of the popu- 
lation (Sallust says the whole of the common people) ap- 
proved of Catiline's design. But how far they were desirous 
of change from the hope of plunder, and how far from a 
well-grounded dissatisfaction with the government of the 
senatorian oligarchy, it would be a difficult matter to de- 
termine. The senate certainly did not appeal to the people 
for support against a common enemy. An unsuccessful 
attempt of the remaining conspirators to draw into the plot 
the ambassadors of the Allobroges, at that time in Rome, 
and to obtain from them a body of horse, furnished the 
consul with evidence against the principal conspirators. 
Lentulus, Gabinius, Statilius, and Cethegus were arrested. 
Fresh plots were now rumoured to be hatching among 
the dependents of the conspirators for their rescue; and 
after a long debate in the senate on the 5th December 
(Nonis Decembribus), in which Csesar argued against, and 
Cato in favour of, the capital punishment of the conspi- 
rators, they were condemned to death without the form 
of a trial, and executed accordingly. Catiline now found 
himself hemmed in by Metellus Celer on the side of Cis- 
alpine Gaul, and by Antonius, now proconsul, with a supe- 
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rior force among the Apennines. He made a desperate 
attack on the troops of Antonius, which were under the 
command of M. Petreius, was defeated, and fell among the 
thickest of the enemy, fighting bravely to the last, B.C. 62. 

The history of Catiline's conspiracy is chiefly transmitted 
to us by Cicero and Sallust, and we have only one side of 
the story. Though there is doubtless great exaggeration 
in both these writers, and though it seems impossible to pe- 
netrate the whole design of Catiline, there is not much diffi- 
culty in forming a general opinion of this plot. The civil 
wars of Marius and Sulla, which terminated in favour of 
the latter party, led the way to an organized system of 
murder and plunder, of which few histories present so fright- 
ful an example. The partizans of Sulla were enriched by 
the proscription and robbery of their fellow citizens. This 
was the school in which Catiline and many of his accom- 
plices were brought up. A body of profligate young men 
of rank, overwhelmed with debt, whose only pursuit is 
pleasure, are the readiest elements out of which to form a 
conspiracy. The conspiracy of Catiline was a conspiracy 
of an aristocratic faction against the body of which it formed 
a part ; a body that had its own interested views and ex- 
clusive objects, but preferred accomplishing them in a more 
politic and less violent way. 'If the conspirators had suc- 
ceeded, they would, as a matter of course, in following up 
the example of Sulla, have crushed the whole aristocratical 
party whose views were opposed to their own. The posses- 
sion of all the influence in the state — the spoliation of their 
wealthy enemies, would have been the reward of the par- 
tizans of Catiline ; but it is difficult to conceive that any 
one useful result to the state would have followed : and, in 
the absence of better evidence as to the character and abili- 
ties of the conspirators, it is impossible to conclude that 
Home would have been fortunate enough to find among 
them a master who possessed the wisdom and moderation 
of the dictator Ctesar. 

CATILLUS. [Margaritacea.] 

CATKIN, in botany, is a kind of inflorescence which 
diners from the spike in nothing but its falling off the stem 
by an articulation, after its temporary office as the support 
of the organs of reproduction is accomplished. It occurs 
in the willow, the poplar, the birch, &c, which hence are 
sometimes called Amentaceous plants, amentum being the 
Latin name of the catkin. 

CATMANDOO, the capital of the kingdom of Nepaul, 
in northern Hindustan, is situated in 27" 42' N. lat, and 
85° E. long., on the east bank of the river Bishenmutty. 
Catmandoo is the usual residence of the Ghorka Rajah, by 
whose predecessor Nepaul was conquered about the year 
) 76S. Catmandoo stands upon the high ground that sepa- 
rates the sources of the rivers Gunduck and Cosi, and is at 
an elevation of 4784 feet above the level of the sea. The 
town is estimated to contain 5000 houses, and has a popula- 
tion of 20,000 souls ; the streets are narrow and dirty, the 
houses are built of brick, and are three or four stories high ; 
the whole, including the residence of the rajah, are mean in 
appearance. Catmandoo is an antient place, and is spoken 
of in old books under the name of Goongoolpatan. 

C ATO, »'. e. the Wise, was a surname given to MARCUS 
PORCIUS PRISCUS. This extraordinary man, com- 
monly called Cato Censorius or Cato Major, to distinguish 
hira from his descendant who fell on his sword at Utica, was 
born in the year 234 B.C. He was descended from a respect- 
able family in Tusculum, and passed his earlier years on a 
farm in the Sabine country, which he inherited from bis 
father. At the age of seventeen a Roman necessarily be- 
came a soldier, and Cato's military career commenced in the 
very year when Hannibal was laying waste the North of 
Italy after the battle of the Trebia, 217 b.c. We find him 
afterwards serving under the command of Fabius, at the 
capture of Tarentum, in 209 ; and two years after he dis- 
tinguished himself at the memorable battle on the banks 
of the Metaurus, which was fatal to the brother of Han- 
nibal. In private life he maintained the same character for 
hardiness, industry, and sobriety which he had earned in 
the military profession. Occupying a farm adjoining that 
which had once belonged to Curius Dentatus, he seemed to 
take that old Roman for a model, and drew upon him the 
attention of the neighbouring farmers, not mora by the 
simplicity of his habits than by the plain good sense of the 
laconic maxims which fell from his lips and became current in 
the neighbourhood. His singular reputation obtained him the 
name of Cato, and at length attracted the observation of a 
young Patrician, named £• Valerius FJaccus, who, looking 



upon him, to use the language of Plutarch, ' as a plant that 
deserved a better soil,' persuaded him to remove to Rome, and 
to offer himself for the public magistracies. With thia friend, 
who thus introduced him to the Roman public, he afterwards 
held the highest posts in the state, the consulship and the 
censorship. The first step in the series of Roman offices was 
the questorship. This office he filled in 204 B.C., and was 
appointed to join the army in Sicily, which Scipio was about 
to carry across into Africa ; but the profuse expenditure of 
the general offended those notions of strict economy which 
belonged to the character of Cato. The quaestor returned 
to Rome, and taking his seat in the senate, to which he was 
entitled by right of his office, he denounced the conduct of 
Scipio as fatal to the discipline of the army. Soon after we 
find him, according to Nepos, acting as qusestor in the island 
of Sardinia, where he became acquainted with Ennius. 
It is more probable that the acquaintance with Ennius 
was formed when Cato was in Sardinia as praetor. The 
errors of Nepos, or rather of the writer, whose works are - 
ascribed to him, are innumerable. Cato, with all his rustic 
character, was a friend to literature, and it was he who 
first brought the Calabrian poet to Rome. After hold- 
ing the plebeian asdileship and the prsctorship, in the lat- 
ter of which he was the governor of Sardinia, he finally 
arrived at the consulate, which he filled in 195, the year 
of Terence's birth, having his friend Valerius for his col- 
league. At that period of the Roman commonwealth it 
was usual for tho consuls to hold commands at a distance 
from Rome. Cato was appointed governor of Nearer Spain, 
where the vigour of his arms and the policy of his counsels 
added greatly to the Roman influence, and procured him the 
honour of a triumph in the following year. He had now 
attained to the summit of military glory, but his zeal was 
not fatigued. The new consul, Tiberius Sempronius, being 
despatched on an expedition against the Thracians and the 
neighbourhood of m the Danube, Cato accompanied him as 
one of his lieutenants. 

When Antiochus invaded Greece, we find him again in 
military employment in the Peloponnesus, securing the 
fidelity of Corinth, yEeium. and Patrte: and in 191, by a 
bold movement, he dislodged Antiochus from the pass of 
Thermopylae, and had the chief glory of the victory gained 
thereby M". Acilius Glabrio. In 184, the year in which 
Plautus died (it is useful to connect the )ife of Cato with 
the literature of his country), he was elected censor, and, 
as was before observed, with Valerius for his colleague. 
This censorship be made memorable in the annals of Roman 
history by the strictness with which he executed the import- 
ant duties. He was now 50 years of age, and he continued 
for more than 30 years to take a prominent part in public 
life. But the unflinching determination with which he at- 
tacked the crimes and vices of the nobles called up many 
assailants upon himself. No Roman was ever a party to 
more public prosecutions, or had to defend himself against 
more. Even in his 81st year, he had to support himself 
against an accusation which had no foundation but the 
malice of his enemies, when he was led to say bow cruel 
it was that, having passed his life with the men of one 
generation, he should have to defend it against those of 
another! But these attacks produced no effect upon his 
courage. When Sergius Galba had disgraced his country 
by the massacre of the Lusitamans alter they had surren- 
dered upon terms, and was brought to public trial at Rome, 
Cato again subscribed his name as one of the prosecutors, 
and took an active part in the proceedings. This trial was 
followed almost immediately by his death, at the age of 85, 
in the year 149 B.C. Thus -as he entered active life soon 
after the invasion of Italy by Hannibal, so he just lived to 
see the commencement of the third Punic war, a war indeed 
into which the Romans were induced to enter chiefly by the 
urgent advice of Cato himself. . 

So far we have seen in him the successful soldier and the 
vigorous statesman. As an orator, an agriculturist, an histo- 
rian, he was scarcely less celebrated. When yet living on 
his Sabine farm, he had been in (he daily habit of appearing 
in the petty courts of the neighbourhood as the able advocate 
of his friends ; afterwards at Rome he was one of the most 
distinguished orators in the forum ; and as many as 150 of 
his orations were preserved and admired for many ages. A» 
a writer on agriculture, he is still known by his work entitled 
' De Re Rustica,' which, however, is certainly not in the 
form in which he wrote it. The language is not sufficiently 
antiquated for the age in which he Uvea ; and besides this, 
there is abundant evidence that several parts of the work, 
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are lost, particularly the dedication to his son. The work, as 
we have it, consists of very brief directions for the manage- 
ment of a farm, and for economical housekeeping, from the 
buying of an estate to a charm for curing oxen and a receipt 
for cheesecakes. It is in this work that he lays down the 
principle, which excites the just indignation of Plutarch, 
the duty of selling off old oxen, old waggons, and old 
slaves. (§ 2.) Of his historical work but a few fragments 
remain. It was entitled ' Origines,' and, according to the 
life of Cato, which passes under the name of Cornelius 
Nepos, the first book treated of the Roman monarchy, the 
second and third of the origin of the chief cities of Italy, 
the fourth and fifth of the first and second Punic wars ; 
the sixth and seventh continued the history down to the 
prtotorship of Galba above mentioned. In the latter part 
of his history he enlarged upon his own achievements with- 
out any affectation of modesty. This history was written 
at the close of his life, so that Livy is guilty of an ana- 
chronism in making the tribune L. Valerius quote the 
' Origines' against the author at the time when Cato was 
consul. (Uv. xxxiv. S.) 

Cato was twice married. By his first wife he had a son, 
Marcus, who married a daughter of L. yiimilius Paulus, the 
sister of the second Scipio Africanus, and died while praetor 
during his father's life-time. His second wife was Salonia, 
by whom he had a son, surnamed from his mother Sulo- 
ninus. This son was the grandfather of Cato Uticensis. 
The character of Cato is boldly drawn by Livy in the 40th 
chapter of his 39th book. He was indeed, as Livy calls 
him, a man of iron body and iron soul, ferret prope cor- 
poris animique. The chronology of the life of Cato is 
tolerably certain, notwithstanding the errors of Livy, Plu- 
tarch, Valerius Maximus, and Cornelius Nepos. See Clin- 
ton's Fasti. His historical fragments are printed at the 
end of Cort's Sallust; they have been also published by 
Krause, in his ' Fragmenta veterum Historicorum Romano- 
rum,' Berolini, 1833; and separately by Lion, under the 
title ' Catoniana,' Gott., 1 826. The ' De Re Rustica* is 
found in Gesner's and in Schneider's collection of Latin 
works on that subject. 

CATO, MARCUS PORCTUS, who was surnamed Uti- 
censis (of Utica) from the place of his death, was the great- 
grandson of Cato the Censor, and born B.C. 93. He is said 
to have shown in early youth great powers of mind and 
firmness of character. When very young he was chosen to 
fill the office of priest of Apollo, and, that be might the 
better discharge the duties of his office, he determined to 
secure the instructions of a preceptor in morality. The cha- 
racter of his mind naturally led him to embrace the philoso- 
phy of the Porch, and he became a pupil of Antipater the 
Stoic. Inflexible decision, severity, and harshness appear 
to have been the prominent features of his mind ; and the 
great privations and hardships to which he frequently sub- 
jected himself, such as abstaining from food, and making 
long journeys bareheaded and in all weathers, were calcu- 
lated to strengthen these peculiarities. His half-brother 
Csepio was lost at sea, on which occasion he is said to have re- 
laxed the sternness of his spirit, and ho who rarely laughed 
was then seen to weep. The body was cast ashore by the 
waves, and was buried by Cato with great honours. 

Cato's military career commenced with his serving as a 
volunteer in the war of Spartacus, in which campaign he is 
said to have refused the distinctions with which Gallus, his 
commander, would have rewarded him. He afterwards 
went as a legionary tribune to Macedonia, and there pre- 
sented a model of sobriety and courage. The designs of 
Metellus subsequently induced him to become a candidate 
for the office of tribune of the people. He was successful in 
his application, and gained by his conduct the general esteem 
of the public. Cato took part with Cicero against Catiline, 
and first gave him the title of Pater Patrice (Father of his 
Fatherland) : the speech which he made on this occasion 
respecting the punishment of the conspirators is preserved in 
Sallust (Catil., c. 52). He vehemently opposed the union of 
Pompey, Crassus, and Csesar, and, though threatened with 
banishment, fearlessly spoke against Ctesar's Agrarian law. 
Through the influence of Clodius he was sent to seize Cy- 
prus, in the hope that he would destroy his own influence 
by failing in the enterprise ; and, that he might be kept the 
longer away from Rome, he was ordered to go to Byzantium 
to settle the affairs of that town. On his return he was 
elected prsetor, in which office he endeavoured as far as 
possible to put a stop to bribery and corruption. At length, 



being unable to bring about a reconciliation between Caraar 
and Pompey, he sided with the latter, and on the death of 
Pompey went over to Africa. Some dispute arising about 
the command of the troops in Africa, Cato resigned it to 
Q. Metellus Scipio, the father-in-law of Pompey: but 
he afterwards repented of this step, and wished that he 
had retained the command in compliance with the wishes 
of the army. Africa soon submitted to Cassar, and the 
little that remained to oppose him was contained in the 
city of Utica. Cato encouraged his countrymen to stand a 
siege ; but the approach of Cassar alarmed them into sub- 
mission. Upon .this Cato advised his friends to save them- 
selves by flight, and he even accompanied them to the port. 
Those who remained in Utica chose Lucius Cajsar to inter- 
cede for them with the conqueror, and Cato is said to have 
composed the speech which he was to make ; but he would 
not allow his own name to be included in the petition. After 
an evening's meal, and a spirited conversation with some 
other philosophers, he withdrew to his chamber, and, after 
embracing his son and friends with unusual affection, he 
lay down and read a portion of Plato's Phadon, on the im- 
mortality of the soul. His son and friends in vain entreated 
him to desist from his resolution to commit suicide. He 
stabbed himself below the breast and died the same night. 
The inhabitants of Utica exhibited the utmost sorrow at 
the death of one whom they regarded as their benefactor 
and deliverer : nor did the approach of Cresar prevent them 
from solemnising his funeral with the greatest pomp. When 
Caesar heard of Cato's death, he is said to have exclaimed, 
•Cato, I envy thee thy death, since thou hast envied me the 
glory of saving thy life!' He died, according to some, in the 
48th, and according to others in the 59th, year of his age. 
(Plutarch's Life of Cato; Cicero, de Offic. i. 31 ; Sallust, 
Catil. cc. 52-51 ; Valer. Maxim, ii. 1 0. 7 ; Aul. Gell. iv. 1 0 ; 
Horat Od. i. 12. 35, ii. 1, 24 ; Lucan, i. 128 ; Virg. JEn. vi. 
841, viii. 670 ; Juven. xi. 90.) 




Coin of Cato. 
[ Britiih Museum. Actual tifte. Silver. 60 gralni.] 

CATOPHRAGMUS. [Cirrip'bda.1 

CATOPTRICS. [Optics.] 

CATOPTROPHORUS. [Totanus.] 

CATS, JACOB, a very eminent Dutch poet, whose 
writings were for a long period far more popular than those 
of any of their authors among his countrymen, was born at 
Brouwershaven, in Zealand, November 10th, 1577. His 
mother dying while he was very young, and his father mar- 
rying again, he was taken in charge by a maternal uncle, 
who spared no cost on his education ; but his progress in his 
earlier studies was by no means such as to give earnest of 
what he would afterwards perform, although he took great 
delight in reading poetry for his amusement. At Leyden 
he went through a course of jurisprudence, and made some 
proficiency in Greek, but never attained to any great ac- 
quaintance with Greek literature, a deficiency which, in his 
more advanced life, he greatly regretted. On quitting 
Leyden, he proceeded to Orleans, where he took the degree 
of doctor of laws ; and he remained some time in France, 
both in order to perfect himself in the language and for the 
purpose of enjoying a tone of society in comparison with 
which he felt that of his own countrymen to be cold and un- 
polished. On his return home, he first practised as advocate 
in Brouwershaven, where his agreeable address and quick- 
ness soon obtained for him considerable repute in his pro- 
fession. Being attacked, however, with an obstinate tertian 
fever, he was advised to try the effects of travelling and 
change of air, on which he visited England, but reaped no 
other advantage from his journey than an acquaintance with 
the language, and what he derived from the studies he pur- 
sued at both Oxford and Cambridge. At length, after 
having in vain sought relief from all the medical men whom 
he consulted, he recovered his health by means of a powder 
given him by an old alchemist. He now removed to Mid- 
dleburg, where he married a lady named Valkenburg, by 
whom he had five children. It was during this part of his 
life— the one which he afterwards, amid the toils and dig- 
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nitios of office, acknowledged to have been by far tho most 
enviable portion of it— that he produced his 'Emblems,' 
and ' Spiegel van den Ouden en Nieuwen Tijd.' "But the war 
which broke out in 1621 compelled him to quit Middleburg 
and go to reside at the Hague. After being made pen- 
sionary of Dordrecht, in 1023, he was dispatched on an 
embassy to England in 1627, when he was knighted by- 
Charles I. About nine years later, he was elevated to the 
dignity of pensionary of Holland, which he retained till 
1651, and in the following year again came over to England 
on an embassy to Cromwell, although he would fain have 
excused himself from the honour, and was ultimately ob- 
liged to return without having effected any of the objects of 
his mission. This was the close of his public life; and he 
was now permitted to enjoy, in his rural retreat at Zorgvliet, 
near the Hague, that tranquillity and leisure after which he 
had long sighed. It was here that at an age exceeding 
threescore and ten by several years, he resumed his literary 
and poetical pursuits, and composed his ' Buitenleven' 
(Country Life), and numerous other productions, consti- 
tuting the principal bulk of his works. Thus usefully as 
well as innocently employed, he continued to enjoy life, 
while he looked forward to death without apprehension, till 
he expired calmly, September 12th, 1660, shortly before ho 
completed his 83rd year. 

Cats' popularity with-his countrymen, by whom he is 
familiarly yet affectionately styled Vader Cats, was derived 
from more sterling merits than usually accompany more 
brilliant genius. His works may be regarded as a fund of 
moral instruction for all ranks and ages, and as a vast store- 
house of didactic precepts and examples applicable to almost 
all the varying circumstances of life. His muse never 
takes any elevated flights ; on the contrary, his poetical 
style, always plain and familiar, occasionally borders on the 
homely and colloquial, but most of his poems being in the 
form of dialogue, such a style is not only excusable but 
appropriate, nor does it ever sink into the mean and vulgnr. 
It is for the most part marked by a na'ivetfi of thought and 
expression, and by a simplicity, which are becoming and 
agreeable enough. Like his diction, his versification is easy 
though rather monotonous, and appears to have flowed from 
his pen without effort ; and he certainly did much towards 
refining and improving his uaiive tongue, imparting to it 
greater freedom and pliancy. Ho frequently exhibits like- 
wise striking originality and felicity of id"a-. But with 
him manner was only secondary and subsidhvy to matter; 
his aim was not so much to shine as to instmr . and it is in 
the character of a moral teacher that he is chiefly to be 
viewed. His lessons are those of practical wisdom and 
virtue, not lofty speculations too subtle and refined to in- 
fluence men's conduct, but instructions applicable to the 
daily concerns of life. He addressed himself to the many, 
and there can be no doubt that his works have been 
largely influential for good, and all the better calculated to 
attain their end by combining entertainment with moral 
instruction. Numerous anecdotes and historical illustra- 
tions are introduced. At the same time he is not exempt 
from the charge of prolixity anil excess, occasioned by his 
copiousness. At tho present day, both his language and 
manner have become somewhat antiquated ; and accordingly 
he is now more praised than read. 

CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. [Appalachian Moun- 
tains, p. 178.] 

CATTARO. [Dalmatia.] 

CATTEGAT, or KATTEGAT. [Baltic] 

CATTI, a people of Old Germany, who lived between 
the Rhine and the Visurgis (Weser) as far cast as the bor- 
ders of the Hercynian forest. Tacitus (German., 30) de- 
scribes them as a fierce, hardy, robust race, skilful in their 
mode of warfare, which partook more of the character of a 
regular campaign than of that of the predatory incursions of 
other German tribes. Unlike other German nations, whose 
chief strength lay in their cavalry, the Catti fought chielly 
on foot. The Batavi were a tribe of the Catti, who left their 
native grounds on account of some domestic differences, and 
settled in the islands at the mouth of the Rhine. [Batavi.] 
The Catti, with the Cherusci, Tencteri, and others, fought 
against Drusus, who defeated them ; but some years after 
thoy defeated Varus and destroyed his legions. Iii the reign 
of Tiberius, Germanicus, tho son of Drusus, attacked the 
Catti with a large force, overran the country, and made a 
great slaughter of them, sparing neither the women nor the 
old men, (Tacitus, Annul, i, 55.) The Catti however con- 



tinued in arms against the Romans for a long time after, 
and we find them under Vitellius aiding the revolt of Ch ilis 
the Ratavian chief. They afterwards quarrelled with their 
neighbours the Hermunduri, by whom they were nearly 
exlinniiiated. (Anna!., xiii., 57.) 

CATTLE. In its most extensive sense the word cattle 
denotes all the larger domestic quadrupeds, which are used 
for draught or food. In the usual acceptation of tho word 
it is confined to the ox, or what is called black cattle or 
homed cattle. But as many varieties are not black, and 
several have no horns, the name of neat cattle is more ap- 
propriate. The rearing and feeding of cattle is a very im- 
portant branch of agricultural industry. Much of the 
success of a f armer depend* on the judicious management 
of live stock, without which his land cannot be maintained 
in a proper state of fertility. The breeding and fattening of 
cattle are generally distinct occupations. It is of the 
greatest importance to the breeder, as well as to the grazier, 
to ascertain the qualities of each different breed of cattle ; 
to determine which is best suited to his purpose, and which 
will bring him the greatest profit. 

The domestic bull and cow arc probably of Asiatic origin. 
In those countries where they arc now found in a wild 
state, they are evidently descended from domestic animals 
which have been let loose, or have strayed from the habita- 
tions of man. The Unts, which ranged wild in the Hercy- 
nian Fsrest, and was a dangerous enemy to those who 
encountered him, appears to have differed little from the 
common bull. If he was an indigenous wild animal, he 
was perhaps the original stock from which our different 
European varieties sprung, mollified by climate and differ- 
ence of pasture. This however »is denied by naturalists, 
who consider him a distinct species. [Bison.] The 
small Hindoo ox with a hump on the chine, and the African 
Cape ox, which is used for riding as well as draught, 
and has no hump, arc both more nearly allied to the buf- 
falo. They are very tame, and more intelligent than the 
generality of our oxeu, owing probably to their being more 
nearly associated with their masters. Of the cattle on the 
Continent of Europe, one of the principal breeds is the 
Polish or Ukraine. The oxen of this breed are large and 
strong, and fatten readily in good pastures. Their flesh is 
succulent and well tasted ; but the cows do not readily 
allow themselves to be milked, and consequently are not fit 
for the dairy. The colour is generally a light grey, seldom 
either black or white. They are docile when worked ; but 
are not considered so hardy and strong as the Hungarian 
oxen, which resemble them in colour, but are more com- 
pact, and have shorter limbs. The horns are large and 
spreading, which gives them a formidable appearance, and 
compared with the more improved and carefully bred cattle, 
they are heavy and coarso. When they are stalled in 
winter on hay and roots, they bring a considerable profit 
by fattening very soon. They are driven in herds from the 
extensive plains in which they are bred, and sold to graziers 
in the adjoining districts of Germany. 

In the plains of Jutland, Holstein, and Scbleswig, there 
is 'a very fine breed, with small short crooked horns, which 
appears to be nearly allied to the Friesland and to our own 
Holderncss breed. They are of various colours ; but mouso 
or fawn colour, interspersed with white, are the most com- 
mon. Red cows of this breed are seldom seen. They are 
good milkers in moderate pastures, and the oxen fatten 
readily when grazed or stall-fed at a proper age. They arc 
fine in the horn and bone, and wide in the loins; but they 
are not considered so hardy and strong for labour as the 
preceding breed, if prejudice did not make the breeders 
select the calves with large hone and coarse features to rear 
as bulls, in preference to those which resembje the cows, 
this breed would in every respect equal our best short- 
horns. The cows are frequently fattened while still in 
milk, and are fit for the butcher by the time they are dry ; 
the same system is followed by the great milkmen in the 
neighbourhood of London, with their large Holderness cows. 
This breed is much esteemed in all the northern parts of 
Europe. The Friesland, Oldenburg, Danzig, and Tilsit 
cattle, are mostly varieties of this short-homed breed. 

Towards the Alps the cattle have a different character ; 
they are strong and active, and can range wider in search 
of pasture. The largest and finest breed is the Swiss, espe- 
cially the Freyburg race, which is found in the rich pastures 
between the mountains in the neighbourhood of Greyere 
(Gruyeres), a place well known fur, its excellent cheese 
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which is consumed all over Europe. The cows, which are 
here the principal ohject of attention, are large and wide in 
the Hanks, and strong in the horn — (we should rank them 
in England among the middle-horns)— short and strong in 
the bone, with a prominence at the root of the tail, which, 
according to our notions, would he considered a great ble- 
mish. They give abundance of rich milk when ranging in 
their native Alps, or when stalled and fed with clover or 
lucern in the stables. The oxen work well, but are rather 
heavy and slow. When fed off they fatten well ; and 
although fat meat is not much prized there, some carcases 
may he seen slaughtered in Bern and Freyburg which are 
equal to those in the best English markets. 

There is a smaller, but very active mountain breed of 
cattle in the Jura, which does well on scanty food. The 
cows are small and slight, generally of a light red colour. 
The oxen are very active and strong for their size.. They 
draw invariably by the horns. They are not considered so 
profitable for stall feeding as the larger, but they are ex- 
cellent for the small cottagers on the borders of the moun- 
tains, and find their sustenance among the woods and rocks, 
where they climb like goats. 

The Norman breed gives the character to all the cattle 
usually met with in the northern part of France, except 
near the .Rhine. They are mostly of a light red colour, 
sometimes spotted with white. Their horns are short, and 
stand well out from the forehead, turning up with a black 
tip; the legs fine and slender; tho hips high, and the 
thighs thin. The cows are gooll milkers, and the milk is 
rich. They are in general extremely lean, which is owing 
in a great measure to the scanty food they gather by 
tho sides of roads, and along the grass balks which divide 
the fields. In Normandy itself they have good pastures, 
and the cattle are larger and look better. The Alderney 
and Jersey breeds, which from the extreme richness of their 
milk are much prized in gentlemen's dairies in England, 
are smaller varieties of the Norman, with shorter horns, 
more turned in, and a still more deer- like form. 

The Italian breeds are not very remarkable, except from 
the immense length of the horns of some of them. No 
great pains are taken to improve them, except in some 
parts of tho north of Italy, where the Parmesan cheese is 
manufactured : thcro they resemble tho Swiss breed, and 
are probably only varieties of the same stock. 

The different British and Irish breeds have been gene- 
rally distinguished from each other by the length of the 
horn. The long horned breed is supposed by many to bo 
indigenous. Others consider the middle horned as the old 
breed. The former was chiefly found in a district of York- 
shire called Craven, and was greatly improved by the skill 
of Robert Bakewell, of Dishley Farm, in Leicestershire, 
and hence they ate called the Dishley breed. The dis- 
tinguishing character of this breed are long horns growing 
downwards from the side of the head and ending in straight 
points parallel to the jaw. In order to give an adequate 
idea of the qualities of this improved breed, wo must con- 
sider what breeders and graziers call the fine points of an 
ox. These are certain forms and appearances, which are 
either anatomically connected with a perfect conformation 
of the body, and especially of the organs of respiration and 
of digestion, or which are constantly associated with the 
peculiar qualities of certain breeds, so as to be proofs of their 
purity. Of the first kind are a wide chest, well formed 
barrel, strong and straight spine, hip bones well separated, 
and length of quarter, all which can be proved to be essen- 
tial to the perfect functions of the lwdy. Small and short 
bones in tho legs give firmness without unnecessary weight. 
A thick skin well covered with hair insures proper warmth, 
and its soft loose feel indicates a good coat of cellular sub- 
stance underneath, which will readily be filled with deposited 
fat. All these are indispensable points in an ox which is to 
be profitably fatted, and whatever be the breed, they will 
always indicate superiority. Other points, such as colour, 
form of the horns, shape of the jaw, and setting on of the 
tail with other particulars, are only essential in so far as 
experience has observed them in the best breeds, and as 
they are indications of pure blood. The eye is of great im- 
portance ; it should be lively and mild, indicating a healthy 
circulation, with a gentle and almost indolent temper. An 
animal that is not easily disturbed will fatten rapidly, while 
one that is restless and impatient will never acquire flesh. 
Amongst the antients, a deep dewlap was considered as a 
great beauty in an ox. In some of our best breeds there is 



scarcely any. The rump of the Freyburg cows, as we ob- 
served before, rises high towards tho tail ; while a straight 
back from the neck to the tail is indispensable in a well-bred 
British ox. 

Having established a breed which has many superior 
qualities, attention is paid to maintain its purity ; and to 
those who cannot ascertain the parentage, certain marks 
are satisfactory proof of purity of blood. The new Leicester 
long-horn oxen were noted for the smallness of the bone and 
their aptitude to fatten. Tl>eir flesh was fine-grained, the 
fat being well intermixed in the muscles. At the time 
when Bakewell died, about 1795, no other breed could be 
brought into competition with his improved long-horns. 
But whether his successors have not paid the same atten- 
tion to keep up the qualities of the breed, or it has degene- 
rated in comparison, they have since lost much of their 
reputation, and the short-horned breed has now the supe- 
riority. Good long-horned cattle are, however, occasionally 
seen in the midland counties. One defect of the breed 
was, that tho cows gave but little milk, and this may be 
the reason for now preferring the short-horns. The Tees- 
water or Holderness breed of cattle was produced by the 
importation of cows from Holstein or Holland, and careful 
breeding and crossing. They now much excel the original 
stork. The principal improver of the Teeswater breed was 
Mr. Charles Collins. By his care a breed has been pro- 
duced which is unrivalled for the dairy, arid for fattening 
ret dilv. Almo-it every good breed now in existence traces 
its pedigree to his bulls, especially one of the first he used, 
called Hubback. The famous ox exhibited thirty years 
ago, under the name of the Durham ox, was of this breed. 
By careful crossing with a Calloway cow, an improved breed 
was produced, which was in such repute that at a sale of 
Mr. Collins's stock of short horns, October II, 1810, a 
famous bull, called Comet, sold for 1000 guineas, and 48 
lots of bulls, cows, and calves realized 7115/. 17*. (Library 
of Useful Kii'iicledsp, ' Cattle,' p. 233.) The short-hom 
cattle are mostly light coloured, some quite white, but most 
are speckled with red and white, without any large distinct 
spots. The horns are very short. In the cow, the points 
turn inwards towards each other. Some of the finest bulls 
have merely a tip of a horn standing out from each side of 
the forehead. In the carcase they have every point which 
we have before enumerated as essential to perfection. 

Besides the two breeds above mentioned, there are several 
in great repute in particular districts, which almost dispute 
the superiority with the short horns. Of these the Devon- 
shire breed is the handsomest. The colour of this breed fs 
invariably .red, with a very fine head, small bone, and glossy 
hide. The oxen, although not so heavy a9 some, are the 
best for the plough on light lands ; they walk nearly as fast 
as horses, and will work almost as well in pairs. The cows 
are good milkers, any deficiency in quantity being made up 
by the richness of tho cream. The oxen fatten readily, and 
their flesh is of the best quality. 

The Sussex breed is only distinguished from the Devon 
by being rather stronger, and not so fine in the head and 
horn. 

The Herefordshire breed is larger and heavier than 
either of the preceding, the horns longer and more turned 
outwards ; the colour is red, but the belly and the face are 
generally white, and there is often a wdiite stripe along the 
back. This breed has many excellent qualities, and fattens 
well ; but the cows are of little use for tho dairy, from the 
small quantity of milk they yield. The Herefordshire oxen 
arc best suited to the r.ch pastures of their native county, 
where they grow to a great size and increase fast. These 
are the principal English breeds. Of the Welsh breeds, 
tho Glamorganshire cows are in good repute for the dairy ; 
they are of a dark brown colour with a white stripe along 
the back, long white horns pointing rather forwards and 
upwards ; the tail is set on rather high above the back, 
which is thought a defect, but in this they are much ex- 
ceeded by the Freyburg cows mentioned above, which have 
great merit notwithstanding. The other Welsh breeds are 
distinguished chiefly by their hardy constitutions, which 
they owe to their having been bre4 - in mountainous districts. 
Great droves of them come to all the English fairs ; their 
low price and small expense of keep render tbem an object 
worthy the attention of cottagers" and small farmers; thef 
are best calculated to run on rough heaths and commons. 

The principal indigenous Scotch breeds are the West 
Highland, the Galloway, the Angus, and the Shetland. 
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There is a doubt whether the Ayrshire should be classed 
amongst the pure Scotch cattle. Their great resemblance 
to the short-horn in all but the size leads one to suppose 
that they are a cross of a smaller breed by a short-horn bull, 
but they have very good qualities, and are excellent for the 
dairy or for stalling. 

A great many cattle are bred in the various islands which 
lie on the western coast of Scotland. They are mostly of a 
small black breed, called Kyloes. They are very hardy, 
and when brought into good pasture, fatten rapidly and 
produce the finest and best flavoured beef. They are 
found in the greatest perfection in the Isle of Skye, and 
are sent annually in large droves from their native islands, 
and dispersed through Scotland and England. They are 
particularly in request in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, where 
they are wintered on turnips, and sent to Smithfield in the 
spring and summer following. If they do not produce so 
great a weight of beef as many other breeds, they always 
bring the highest price in the market, and require but a 
very short time to get fat. The Galloway is a peculiar 
breed, which has many good qualities : it has no horns ; 
the body is compact, and the legs short ; and few breeds 
can vie with the Galloway oxen and heifors in aptitude to 
fatten. There is a peculiar roundness in all the parts of the 
body, which makes the animal look well in flesh, even when 
he is lean. The skin is loose, and the hair soft and silky to 
the touch. They are mostly black, but some are of a dun 
colour, which shows a connection between this breed and 
the polled Suffolk. It is only the colour which distinguishes 
them. Many of the Galloway heifers arc spayed, and get 
very fat at an early age. The Galloway cows are not very 
good milkers, in which respect they differ from the Suffolk, 
but their milk is very rich. 

The Angus doddie is also a polled breed, and has been 
long in repute. It Is probably a variety of the Galloway, 
to which it bears a strong resemblance, but it has been 
found in Angus from time immemorial. 

The Shetland cattle are very diminutive and coarsely 
shaped, but their llcsh is reckoned well flavoured. They 
are seldom driven into England or the South of Scotland, 
because when fat they attain but a very small weight. The 
breed is, however, worth the notice of experimental agri- 
culturists. 

The Aberdeenshire and Fifeshire breeds are horned, and 
have been produced by various crosses with short-horns and 
other English breeds. All the Scotch breeds have been 
greatly improved by the premiums given by the Highland 
Society for the encouragement of breeding. 

Of Irish cattle, the small Kerry cow seems to be purely 
native. It is a useful breed for cottagers, requiring but 
moderate keep and care, and giving a considerable quantity 
of milk in proportion to the size of the animal and the food 
it requires. 

The best Irish cattle are produced by crosses with the 
improved Leicester long-horns, and in the rich pastures of 
the south many fine animals were reared and slaughtered 
for the use of the navy during the war. 

These are the principal breeds of cattle in the United 
Kingdom. By selecting those which are best suited to 
each situation and pasture, the industrious farmer may add 
considerably to his profits, and at the same time enrich his 
land with the manure. In purchasing cattle it is very 
necessary that the age should be readily ascertained : the 
surest mode of doing this is by examining the teeth. A 
calf has usually two front teeth when he is dropped, or they 
will appear a day or two after his birth ; in a fortnight he 
will have four, in three weeks six, and at the end of a 
month eight. After this, these milk-teeth, as they are 
called, gradually wear and fall out, and are replaced by the 
second and permanent teeth. At two years old the two 
middle teeth are replaced ; the next year there will be four 
new teeth in all : at four years there are six permanent 
teeth, and at five the whole eight are replaced. The milk- 
teeth do not always fall out, but are sometimes only pushed 
back by the second set ; and in this case they should be 
removed with an instrument, as they impede mastication 
and irritate the mouth. After six years old the edges of 
the teeth begin to wear flat, and as they wear off the root 
of the tooth is pushed up in the socket, and the width of 
the teeth is diminished, leaving interstices between them : 
this begins in the middle teeth, and extends gradually to 
the corners. At ten years old the four middle teeth are 
considerably diminished, and the mark worn out pf them. 



After fifteen years of age few cows can Veep themselves in 
condition by pasturing ; but they may continue to give 
milk, or be fattened by stalling and giving them ground 
food. Horned cattle have rings at the root of the horns, by 
which the age may also be known. The first ring appears 
at three years of age, and a new one is formed between it 
and the skull every- year after. But this mode of ascertain- 
ing the age is not so sure as by the teeth, deception being 
much easier by filing off the rings. 

In order to learn by experience what breed of cattle is 
most profitable, it is very advantageous to weigh them occa- 
sionally and note their increase. For this purpose several 
simple and ingenious weighing machines have been in- 
vented. For want of better, a strong kind of steel-yard 
may be made of a young fir tree, about twenty feet long, 
suspended from a strong beam by a hook fixed about a foot 
from the thickest end, to which is attached another hook, 
from which descend strong flat hempen bands, forming 
two loops joined together by iron rings. These are put 
under the belly and chest of an ox ; and a weight hung at 
the smaller end of the pole, just sufficient to lift him off his 
legs, readily gives his live weight. Experience has shown 
the proportion between the saleable quarters and the offal, 
in different states of fatness ; and tables have been con- 
structed by which the net weight is found by mere inspec- 
tion. Multiplying the live weight by 0*605, gives a near 
approximation to the neat dead weight in an ox moderately 
fat and of a good breed. When an ox is fat, his weight 
may be very nearly guessed by measuring his girth imme- 
diately behind the fore legs, and the length from the tip of 
the shoulder to the perpendicular line which touches the 
hinder parts, ot» to a wall against which the animal is 
backed. The square of the girth in inches and decimals is 
multiplied by the length, and the product multiplied by the 
decimal ' 238. This gives the weight of the four quarters 
in stones of 1 4 lbs. This rule is founded on the supposition, 
that there is a certain proportion between the net weight of 
the quarters and that of a cylinder the circumference of which 
is the girth, and the axis the length taken as above. The pro- 
portion has been ascertained by observation and repeated 
comparison.* The measurement will at all events indicate 
the proportional increase during the period of fattening. 

Cattle are not subject to many diseases, if they hare 
plenty of food and good water, and are kept clean. Air is 
essential to them, and although cows will give more milk, 
and oxen will fatten better when kept in warm stalls in 
winter, they are both less subject to diseases when they 
are kept in open yards, with merely a shelter from the snow 
and rain. Epizootic diseases, which sometimes ravage whole 
districts, are less known in England than in most countries. 
For the peculiar diseases of cattle see Ox and Cow. 

The most economical mode of feeding cattle is evidently 
by allowing them to seek their food on commons and uncul- 
tivated pastures ; but it is only in particular situations that 
it is the most advantageous. Cattle fed on commons add 
little to the stock of manure, except when they are kept in 
the yards or stalls in winter : even then their dung is of 
little value, if they are merely kept alive on straw or coarse 
hay, as is generally the case where the stock is kept on 
commons or mountains in summer. Wheu they feed in in- 
closed and rich pastures, their dung falling in heaps on the 
grass does more harm than good. The urine fertilizes the 
soil in wet weather when it is diluted ; but in dry weather 
it only burns up the grass. If we calculate what would be 
the amount of dung collected if the cattle were kept in 
yards or stables, and fed with food cut for them and brought 
there, and also the loss of grass by treading on the pas- 
tures, we shall have no doubt whether the additional labour 
of cutting the grass and bringing it home daily is not 
amply repaid by the saving. But if we also take into the 
account the variety of artificial grasses, pulse, and roots 
which may be grown with advantage on land unfit for per- 
manent grass, and the quantity of arable land which may 
thus be kept in the highest state of cultivation, we shall be 
convinced that the practice of those countries where the 
cattle are constantly kept at home is well worthy of imita- 
tion. It may be of use to the health of the animals to be 

• Ug be the girth and ( the length taken ai above, a the area of a circle 
whose circumference U unity, then Ifi a ss cylinder ; and if Ihe proportion. o( 
this cylinder hat been found by repeated trials to be to the weight of the car- 
case ip .tones of lilb. as 1:1. then lf»X— is the net weight. In this case 

o 

fLhaa been found =0-838. A'oiXO'SaSU the weight. 
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allowed to take a few hours' air and exercise in a pasture 
near the stable ; but there U no advantage in their having 
any grass crop there : on the contrary, the barer of grass the 
surface is, the better. They will relish their food better 
when they are taken in after a few hours' fasting. A bite 
of fresh short grass might, on the contrary, give them a 
dislike to their staler food. When cut grass is given to 
cattle in the stalls, it is best to let it lie in a heap for at least 
twelve hours before it is given to them. It heats slightly, 
and the peculiar odour of some of the plants, which oxen 
and cows are not fond of, being mixed with that of the more 
fragrant, the whole is eaten without waste. Experience 
has shown that many plants which cattle refuse in the field, 
where they have a choice, have nutritious qualities when 
eaten mixed with others in the form of hay. There are few 
deleterious plants iit good grass land or water meadows, 
and these are readily distinguished and weeded out The 
quantity and quality of the dung of cattle stalled and well 
fed is so remarkable, that its value makes a considerable 
deduction from that of the food given ; especially of green 
food, such as clover, lucent, tares, and every kind of legu- 
minous plant : we shall not be far wrong, if we set it at 
one-fourth. This supposes a 'sufficient quantity of straw for 
litter, and an economical collection of the liquid parts in 
proper reservoirs or tanks. In order to make the feeding of 
cattle advantageous, the buildings must be conveniently 
placed with respect to the fields from which the food is to be 
brought. Moveable sheds with temporary yards, which can 
be erected in different parts of a large farm, according as 
different fields are in grass or roots,, are a great saving of 
carriage, both in the bringing the food to the cattle and car- 
rying the dung on the land. A clay bottom should be 
selected, in a dry and rather high spot, if possible. But if 
permanent buildings for cattle, constructed of rough ma- 
terials and thatched with straw, were erected in the centre 
of about forty acres of arable land, in different parts of a 
large farm, it would probably be a great saving in the end. 

Good water is most essential to the health of cattle, and 
that which has been some time exposed to the air seems the 
best for them. When they are fatted in stalls on dry food, 
they should always have a trough of water within reach. 
A piece of rock-salt to lick, or some salt given with their 
food, is highly conducive to their health, and will restore 
their appetite when it begins to flag. Rubbing the hide 
with a wisp of straw or a strong brush, as is done to horses, 
may appear a useless labour, but it is well known that there 
is no better substitute for that exercise which is essential to 
health. Where labour is not regarded, as is always the 
rase when the owner of the cattle attends upon them him- 
self, the curry-comb and the brush are in regular use, and 
the advantage is not denied. 

In those countries where the farmer is allowed to distil a 
spirit from his grain, it is a great advantage to an agricul- 
tural establishment to Dave a distillery attached to it, espe- 
cially in a remote situation : and not only is the fattening 
of cattle on the refuse of the distillation a source of profit, 
but the manure extends fertility around. The produce in 
spirits and in cattle is easily transported to a great distance, 
and almost the whole of what is produced by the land 
returns to it in the shape of manure. The same may be 
said of the manufactory of sugar from beet-root, which has 
been lately so much extended in the north of France. 

It can never be too much impressed upon the minds of 
agriculturists, that without dung there is no com ; without 
cattle there is no dung. Every means should therefore be 
used to encourage the breeding and feeding of cattle, and 
none can be more effectual than to show that the profits of 
a farm are always proportioned to the quantity of cattle 
kept, and the abundance of the food provided for them. 
• CATTYWAR, or KATTYWAR, a district occupying a 
portion of the interior of the Gujerat peninsula, bounded 
on the N. by Jhallawar, on the E. by Goelwara, on the S. 
by Babreeawar, and on the W. by Soret. The surface 
towards the N. is irregular, and in the S. is jungly. The 
soil is variable, but sand prevails on the plains, where it is 
mixed with reddish-coloured rock, of which the hills are 
mainly composed. These hills are deficient in trees. The 
more usual kinds of produce are wheat and a few coarser 
grains. Many horses are reared, the breed being considered 
among the best in India. The inhabitants, who are not 
numerous, are known by the name of Cattiis. Female in- 
fanticide is very common in the country ; among the higher 
classes indeed it is nearly universal, notwithstanding the 
provisions of a treaty concluded with them by the British 



in 1807, which stipulated for the abolition of the custom , 
their wives are consequently often procured from neighbour- 
ing districts. The Catties are allowed to marry any num- 
ber of wives, but few persons take more than two. The 
men are an athletie race, and such of the women as are 
allowed to live, grow up with a considerable share of per- 
sonal beauty. The Catties are worshippers of the sun. 
The men are robbers by profession, and attach no idea of 
criminality to thieving. 

The country is divided among numerous tributary chiefs 
and princes, each exercising independent power within the 
limits of his own division. Some of these chiefs are under 
the direct authority of the British, but the greater number 
are subject to the Guicowar, although these too are placed 
under the control and management of the Company's offi- 
cers, by whom the tribute is collected and accounted for to 
the Guicowar. This arrangement has been found neces- 
sary in order to preserve peace in the country. The inter- 
ference of the British extends sometimes to criminal as well 
as financial matters. The commissioner of Gujerat visits 
Cattywar twice in the year, and aided by the Company's 
political agent and three or four native chiefs as assessors, 
presides at the trial of persons charged with the commission 
of capital offences, such as robbery and murder, in the terri- 
tories of petty states, the chiefs of which are too weak to 
bring them to punishment All the rights which the 
British possess in Cattywar have been acquired from the 
Peishwa and the Guicowar ; from the former by conquest, 
from the latter by mutual arrangement. Those rights 
have been considered as limited to the collection of tribute 
and the preservation of peace ; in other respects the Catty- 
war chieftains have been left to the uncontrolled exercise of 
all the functions of government within their own immediate 
territories. Some of the principalities are of considerable 
extent, but others are of petty dimensions, and one chief is 
named — the Rana of Purchree, — whose tribute amounts to 
only 21 rupees per annum. In 1820 there were 137 chiefs 
directly tributary to the British government. 

{Report of Committee of House of Common* in 1832 on 
the Affairs of India— political division.) 

CATULLUS, CAIUS VALE'RIUS, sometimes, but 
erroneously, called QUINTUS VALERIUS CATUL- 
LUS, was born at Verona, B.C. 87, about 1 7 years before 
Virgil and 22 before Horace. His father Valerius was of 
a respectable municipal family in that city, and lived in 
habits of intimacy with C. Julius Ctesar, who appears, when 
his affairs led him to visit or pass through Cisalpine Gaul, 
to have taken up his abode at the house of Valerius. Ca- 
tullus left his paternal roof at an early age for Rome, 
where he plunged into dissipation and extravagance, mort- 
gaged his estate, and fell into great poverty. His pecuniary 
misfortunes do not seem to have broken his spirit or abated 
bis good humour. He laughs off his mortgage with a pun, 
and jokes on his poverty with the utmost indifference. 
However, to improve his fortune he, together with his 
brother, accompanied the prastor Memmius (the same to. 
whom Lucretius dedicated his immortal poem) to Bithynia. 
This expedition, as respects the object our poet had in view, 
was completely unsuccessful. He returned as poor as he 
went and on his voyage home had the additional misfor- 
tune to lose his brother, to whom he was affectionately 
attached, and who died on the coast of Troy. The death of 
his brother he deplores on more than one occasion in his 
works with great pathos, and in a style of natural and ge- 
nuine feeling. The voyage from Bithynia home was 
perfomed by sea in a small open pinnace, called a 
phaselus, an undertaking which strongly shows the poet's 
courage and perseverance. A voyage of that length, from 
its commencement in the Euxine to its termination on the 
shores of the lake Benacus, in so fragile a bark, satisfac- 
torily proves that Catullus was not deficient in at least one 
Roman virtue, — a contempt of danger. He concluded this 
arduous enterprise by ascending the Po, and finally by the 
Mincius reached the promontory of Sirmio on Lake Be- 
nacus. On this promontory, where he appears to have 
possessed some property, he dedicated his little bark to 
Castor and Pollux in some verses which have been much 
admired. From the time of his return from Bithynia he 
continued to reside mostly at Rome, pursuing his pleasures, 
though living, as we collect from his writings, in poverty. 
From the same sources we derive the information that he 
possessed estates both in the Sabine country and at Sir- 
mio, probably of little value. ~ ,. 

His chief or only patron was ManUus Torquatus, on 
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whose marriage with Julia he wrote his 'Carmen Nuphale. 
Notwithstanding his poverty he lived in intimacy with all 
the men of talent of his day, among whom were Cicero, 
Cornelius Nepos, Licinius Calvus the orator, Asinius Pollio, 
Varus, Cornifleius, CtDlius of Verona, Hortalus. Ccecilius, 
and others. Cicero is supposed by some to have pleaded a 
cause for him ; good critics however deny or doubt the fact. 
Judging from his writings and the freedom with which he 
indulges in 6atire, without regard to the rank, power, or 
wealth of the object of it, we may fairly pronounce that Ca- 
tullus possessed a lofty, independent spirit. His boldest 
flight was against Julius Csr-sar, even in the plenitude of his 
power. He lashed his shameless extravagance and his 
odious partiality for Mamurra with unsparing severity. For 
this however he afterwards apologised ; and the generous 
conqueror invited the poet to his table on the saine day, and 
still continued his intercourse with his father Valerius. 

Of all the poet's favourites, Clodia, who appears under 
the feigned name of Lesbia, seems to have enjoyed the 
greatest share of his affection and of tho effusions of his 
muse. His lines on the death of Lesbia*s sparrow are per- 
haps as well known and as often quoted or alluded to as any 
verses he ever wrote. In his day Catullus bore the cha- 
racter of a learned person, and tho epithet ' doetus' is fre- 
quently applied to his name in the various testimonials 
which have reached us of his fame and merits. This he 
perhaps obtained from his knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, and from the translations lie made of some of the 
odes of Sappho and the poeins of Callima'chus. 

A considerable part of the writings of Catullus rs sup- 
posed to be lost. He died, according to some, at the age of 40 
or thereabouts ; according to others lie attained tho advanced 
age of 7). The latter opinion is combated at great length, 
and very successfully, by Bayle in his ' Historical and Criti- 
cal Dictionary.' The concurrent testimony of all the men of 
wit and learning of his own and alter times establishes his 
character as a man of first-rate talents and a true poet. He 
poss-jgsed a brilliant imagination, and clothed his thoughts in 
the best language. His style is easy and unaffected : he is 
always free from conceit or bombast; his lines are full of 
sweetness and harmony. In his playful moods he has many 
touches of humour, and is always entertaining and agreeable. 
When pathetic, his feelings are natural and unrestrained. 
Many of his thoughts have been borrowed by subsequent 
writers. He fell into the vice of his age, and several of his 
pieces are degraded by the most obscene ideas couched in 
the most revolting expressions. The only palliation f >r this 
offence that can bo offered is the manners of the times, 
when the grossest violations of propriety were overlooked, 
if not encouraged, by those whose power, wealth, and in- 
fluence enabled them to set the fashion. 

His longest and most beautiful poem is the ' Epithala- 
mium ofc Peleus and Thetis.' It has been objected to this 
piece that the author, immediately after its commencement, 
digresses into an episode longer than all the rest of the 
"poem, being a narrative of the desertion of Ariadne by 
Theseus on the shores of Naxos, and having no reference 
to or connexion with the main story, into which it is intro- 
duced as a description of the embroidery on the garment of 
Thetis. To this - criticism, which applies to the plan and 
not to the execution of the poem, it may be observed, that 
what editors and commentators have thought fit to call the 
' Epithalamium' of Peleus and Thetis, is possibly only part 
of a longer and unfinished work, intended by the author to 
bear a different designation, or it is only the fragment of 
the entire work which has come down to us. However that 
may be, the sufferings of Ariadne, and her desertion of her 
father's house, form a fine contrast with the chaste loves 
and the happy marriage of the parents of Achilles, and her 
story may have been selected by the poet with a view to 
produce that effect. 

The poems of Catullus are said to have been unknown to 
the moderns till the beginning of the 15th century, and 
that it was only about a. d. 1425 that a copy, found in a 
granary, was first sent to the native city of the author. 
The following are the most esteemed editions of Catullus : — 
Vossius, Lond. 1684, and Utr. 1691 ; Vulpius, Patav. 1 737 ; 
the 'Variorum' of Grtevius with Tibullus and Propertius, 
Utr. 1680; Mattaire's in 1715; in the ' Corpus Poetarum,' 
Lond. 1713 ; and Doering. Leipzig, 1788 and 1792. 

(Catullus, Suetonius, Vulpius, Bayle, and the different 
commentators and editors of Catullus.) 

CA UBUL, or CABUL. [Afghanistan, p. 1 69 ; Baxoo- 

CH1STAN, O. 198.] 



CATJ'CASTJS (Km'KfHToc) is an extensive mountain 
system between the Black and Caspian Seas. The general 
direction of the range is from W. N. W. to E. S. E. It be- 
gins on the shores of the Black Sea, or at a short distance 
from them S. of the small town Anapa, at about 44^ 40 
N. lat., and 37° 10' E. long. ; and terminates on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea with the peninsula of Abcheron or 
Abcheran, at 40° 30' N. lat., and 50° 20' E. long. 

In length the Caucasus is not inferior to the Alps, the 
length being hardly less than 700 mile9. But the width is 
considerably less, measuring, where widest, only 120 miles ; 
and where narrowest, hardly more than 60 or 70. If their 
average width is taken at 80 miles, these mountains cover 
56,000 square miles, or nearly the surface of England and 
Wales taken together. 

The Caucasus, in some summits, rises to a greater height 
than the Alps. Tiie highest ridges are in the two most 
E. thirds of the whole system. The highest summit, El- 
brooz or Elborus, is N. of 43° N. lat., and W. of 43° E. 
long. ; its S. E. side fills the angle formed by this parallel 
and meridian. This high roeky mass rises to 16,800 feet 
above the sea, and stands qujte isolated, being surrounded 
by low and marshy ground. The continuous mountain- 
chain is to the S. of this mass. That portion of the range 
which extends W. of Mount Elbrooz to the shores of the 
Black Sea, and afterwards parallel to the.m, at a distance of 
about 20 or 30 miles, does not rise to a great elevation ; 
no portion of it is covered with snow all the year round, and 
Reineiigs thinks that it nowhere attains half the elevation 
of Elbrooz. 

That portion of the range which is E. of Elbrooz appears 
to contain numerous summits and ridges, which rise above 
the snow line. Kazbeck, between 4'/> and 43° N. lat., 
and W. of 45' E. long., attains about 14,400 feet ; and fur- 
ther E. occur other high summits, as Tersh and Shah 
Dagh (King's Mountain), which latter is estimated to rise 
to between 12,000 and 13,000 feet. There occur other 
summits nearer the Caspian Sea, which are always covered 
with snow, but they do not continue far E. : and on the 
peninsula of Abcheron the chain has only the appearance 
of moderate hills. 

The offsets of the Caucasus approach near to the Black 
Sea, and often advance close to its shores between its com- 
mencement at Anapa and the mouth pf the Ingour or En- 
gevri, a distance ..f about 250 miles. Within these limits 
the shores of the Black Kea are high, bold, and rocky, ex- 
cept at a few points. On the Caspian side the mountains 
seldom approach the shores. The most N. offset, on this 
side, occurs on the S. bank of the Koisoo, where it ap- 
proaches within six miles of the Caspian shore. Farther 
S. the mountains do not approach the Caspian nearer 
than about 30 miles, but the rock on which Derbent is 
built, which forms the extremity of another offset, is 
less than two miles from the Caspian. Another plain 
follows, which however only extends from 10 to 15 miles 
inland, and terminates about 12 miles N. of 41° N. lat. 
The remainder, including the pr-ninsula of Abcheron, is 
rather high, and the country is hilly. 

The Caucasus is entirely unconnected with any of the 
great mountain-systems of Europe or Asia. To the S. in- 
deed, a range of hills dividing the sources of the Faz or 
Rioni (Phasis of the antients), from the basin of the Koor 
(Cyrus of the antients), and running along the banks of 
the latter to its source, (near 41° N. lat., and 43° E. long.) 
unites it to the chains at the sources of the Euphrates and 
the table-land of Armenia ; but these hills are of small 
elevation. The plain which is traversed by this range of 
hills, and through which the Koor runs, slopes gradually 
to the Caspian. The plain, which extends along the l4. 
side of the Caucasus, hardly contains an elevation that de- 
serves the name of a hill ; between the innermost corner 
of the sea of Azof and the Gulf of Kooma, in the Caspian, 
it sinks so low that it probably nowhere rises 120 feet above 
the Black Sea. [Caspian Sea.] The offsets towards the 
N. plain are by far the most numerous, and sometimes ex- 
tend to 100 miles? but here, as well as to the S., the moun- 
tains terminate so abruptly, that even many of the summits, 
which attain no great elevation, are nearly inaccessible. 

The snow line in the latitude of Mount Caucasus varies 
from 10,000 to 11,000 feet above the sea. One third of 
Elbrooz is consequently always covered with ice and snow, 
and a considerable portion of some other summits and 
ridges. Here* as in the Alps, glaciers are common, and 
the whole scenery of both mountain-systems has a strong 
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resemblance, except that lite Alps have the great advantage 
of extensive mountain-lakes, in which the Caucasus, so far 
as is known, is deficient. In the Caucasus the argali (Ovis 
Amnion) is found, which was long considered peculiar to 
the table-land of Central Asia and the mountains of Siberia. 
This mountain-range is also the native country of the com- 
mon and gold pheasants". In mineral riches Caucasus is 
probably superior to the Alps. Traces of gold and copper 
are common, but hitherto these metals have not been worked, 
except that a small quantity of gold is washed from the sand 
of some rivers. Iron abounds in many places, and is worked 
by the natives in a rude way. 

There are no active volcanoes in the Caucasus, but traces 
of volcanic agency occur. Earthquakes also happen some- 
times. Naphtha or petroleum occurs in no part of the globe 
in such abundance as on the peninsula of Abcheron [Ba- 
ku] ; but it is not limited to this part of the Caucasus: 
it occurs in several places on its southern side, and on the 
N., on the island of Taman, formed by the two branches of 
the Kooban. The mud volcanoes of the Caucasus seem to 
be connected with the naphtha, for they occur, only in the 
neighbourhood of it, especially on the island of Taman, and 
between Baku and Nawagi, where they are conical hills 
of earth, without any signs of vegetation on them. From a 
small crater on their summit issues the thick mud, with 
which a quantity of naphtha is mixed. Sometimes, as in 
1 828, these eruptions are attended with flames, and followed 
by a gushing out of columns of water. On the N. side of 
the Caucasus there is a great number of hot, warm, and 
sulphuric waters, especially W. of Elbrooz. Salt lakes 
abound on the peninsula of Abcheron. 

The intercourse between the countries S. & N. of the 
Caucasus is carried on by two roads. The most E. runs 
along the shores of the Caspian Sea, sometimes close to it. 
and sometimes traversing the interior of the plains, which 
lie between the sea and the E. extremity of the mountains. 
This road uuites Baku with Derbent, and the latter town 
with Kizlar, on the Terek. Though this road docs not pass 
over high mountain-ridges, it is not much frequented, a 
circumstance which may be attributed to the difliculty of 
crossing the numerous rivers, which, in spring and summer, 
after the melting of the snow, cover a considerable "part of 
the plains with water. These inundations also make the 
country, for the greatest part of the year, very unhealthy. 

The most frequented road is that which traverses the 
Caucasus nearly in its centre, beginning on the S. at Tilfis, 
on the banks of the Koor, and terminating on the 
Terek, at the town of Mozdok. Leaving Titlis the road 
runs along the Koor, through a plain ; it then ascends the 
valley of the small river Arakui, or Aragbor, which grows 
narrower as the road advances N. Near its upper extre- 
mity is the small fortress of Passanaur, erected for the pro- 
tection of travellers against the warlike inhabitants of the 
mountains. Between this fortress and another, Kasibeg, 
lies the highest part of the pass, which is more than 8000 
feet above the sea; and on each side of it mountains rise 
several thousand feet higher, the summit of Mount Kazbeck 
being at a short distance from it, to the W. In other places 
the road runs on the edge of an abyss, which descends 
as far under it as the mountains rise above it. This pass 
preserves the same character as far as the fortress of Dariel 
(from which it has received the name of the Pass of Dariel), 
and even to that of Wladikawkas, where the valley of the 
Terek may be considered to begin. The part farther 
S. is hardly more than a mere ravine. The difficulties en- 
countered on this road by the traveller are often increased 
by the fall of avalanches, or the sudden swelling of the tor- 
rents, which descend from the high mountains. 

Both these roads were known to the antients. That 
which passes the town of Derbent was called Porta Alba- 
nica, from Albania, the name of the country watered by the 
lower course of the Koor. It was sometimes also called 
Caspjre Py lm, but improperly, that name belonging to another 
road, by which Alexander the Great descended from the 
table-land of Persia to the low southern shores of the Cas- 
pian Sea. The Pass of Dariel was called by the antients 
Portse Caucasia). 

There is probably no country on the globe, of so small 
an extent, which contains such a number of different na- 
tions, as the valleys of the Caucasus. The natives speak at 
least seven different languages ; but the dialects are nearly 
innumerable. Slrabo states that, in his time, at least seventy 
languages were spoken on the Caucasus. Some of these lan- 
guages are thought somewhat to resemble the Persian, others 



the language of the Turks, and others that of the Finlanders, 
That ol the Ossetes, or, as they call themselves, of the Iron 
contains a great number of German words. The most nu- 
merous nations inhabiting the mountains are the Awchascs 
or Abasians, who, with their numerous tribes, are in pos- 
session of the S. declivity of the range, between the Black 
Sea and Mount Elbrooz; the northern side of this ran^e, 
with its numerous valleys, is occupied by the Circassians! 
The centre of the range, on both sides of the pass of Dariel, 
is in possession of the Ossetes or Iron. The Lesghians, or 
Lesghes, the most numerous and most powerful of the Cau- 
casian mountaineers, occupy the greatest portion of the 
range E. of the pass of Dariel, and approach the peninsula 
of Abcheron. They are a warlike people, and the terror of 
all their neighbours. The extensive mountain tract, bor- 
dering on the N. of Mount Tersh, is inhabited by the nu- 
merous tribes of the Kisti or Misheghes. In the plains S. 
of the Caucasus, on the banks of the Koor and Phasis, live 
the Mingrelians and Georgians. Though all these nations 
differ in their language, their physical conformation shows 
that they belong to the same race ; and as this race in no 
other country exhibits such perfection of form, the whole 
race has obtained the name of the Caucasian race. 

Besides these aboriginal tribes, many others, of foreign 
origin, are met with in the valleys of the range. The most 
numerous are those of the Turkish race, especially the Tar- 
tars. When the different states, which had been founded bv 
the descendants of Djengis-khan, on the countries N. of tho 
Caucasus, were destroyed by the Russians, many of Turkish 
tribes abandoned the plains and settled in these valleys. 

The Greeks became acquainted with the Caucasus at an 
early period, as the expedition of Jason and the mythology 
of Prometheus evidently show. But it seems that their 
knowledge was only derived from information collected by 
observing the W. portion of the range in navigating the 
Black Sea. None of their writers seein to have had a just 
idea of the position and extent of the range before the time of 
Strabo. Herodotus indeed (i. 203) describes the general posi- 
tion of the Caucasus with sufficient accuracy : it is, he says, 
of all mountain-ranges the most extensive and the highest ; 
and it contains numerous races of men, who live on the fruits 
of trees. These people ornament their dress with figures 
of animals, which they have the art of so fixing with 
certain vegetable colours in their woollen cloths, that they 
never wear or wash out. The detailed description in the 1 1 lii 
book of Strabo evidently shows that at his time the country 
to the S. of theCaueasus was well known. This was owing 
to the expedition of Pompey, who, in his war with Mith- 
ridates, advanced to the very foot of the range, and e.ot pos- 
session of both banks of the Cyrus and Araxes. (Pallas, 
Reinegirg, Biberstein, Engelhardt.) 

CAUCUS, a word used in the United States of N. Ame- 
rica to denote a meeting held by a political party for tho 
purpose of securing the election of candidates for any office, 
or for the purpose of carrying any measure in a general 
meeting. The name Caucus originated in a dispute which 
occurred at Boston in New England, a short time previous 
to the revolution, between a party of English soldiers and 
;ome caulkers of the town, and which brought on a scuttle, 
in the course of which the soldiers fired and killed some of 
the citizens. The ferment which this occasioned led to 
meetings on tho part of the latter, to determine upon the 
course most proper to be adopted in order to obtain redress 
from the government, and these meetings were on the part 
of the soldiers called Caulkers' meetings. The expression 
was soon corrupted to * Caucus' meetings, and has since been 
used indiscriminately to designate preparatory meetings of 
any kind ; but its more common signification is that above 
described. ( Stuart's Three Yean in North America.) 

CAUDEBEC. [Seine Inferikure, Department of.] 

CAUDI'SONA. [Rattlesnake.] 

CAULIFLOWER; a kind of esculent vegetable con- 
sisting of the fleshy young undeveloped inflorescence of 
a variety of Brassica oleracea, and is hardly different from 
brocoli, except in being whiter and less hardy. It is said to 
have been imported from Cyprus about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. A very rich light warm soil is required 
for cauliflowers, which must be sown in beds and afterwards 
transplanted into sheltered situations where they can be 
protected when young with hand-glasses. They are sown 
in August for a spring crop, in February for a summer 
crop, and in May in order to come in at the end of autumn 
and beginning of winter. Ample directions for their ma- 
nagement are given in all books on gardening. 
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CAUSATION signifies etymologically the action of a 
cause in producing an effect. • The theory of causation 
(Essai sur la. Psychologic, Paris, 1826) necessarily sup- 
poses three indispensable conditions : 1st Two objects 
(agent and patient) ; 2ndly. Three changes (that of the 
agent ; reason of the effect— that of the patient ; effect of 
the action— that which the patient produces on the agent; 
effect of reaction) ; 3rdly. Four distinct momenta (that 
which precedes the action— that in which the action begins 
—that of the reaction— and that after the reaction'). The 
subject of causation has always been one on which the roost 
subtle thinkers have exerted their powers of analysis ; but, 
as in every similar research after final principles which can- 
not by any effort of the understanding be clearly discerned 
and defined, opinions remain still as conflicting as when the 
inquiry first began. The student, in wandering through 
the Biases of metaphysical dogmatism, is disposed to turn 
from a subject on which so much has been said and so little 
determined : he finds that the statements of writers consist 
either of that which every one already knows, or of that 
which no one can at all understand. It appears to be agreed 
that, though in every instance we actually perceive nothing 
more than that the event, change, or phenomenon B always 
follows the event, change, or phenomenon A, yet that we 
naturally believe in the existence of some unknown quality 
or circumstance belonging to the antecedent A, in virtue of 
which the consequent B always has been, is, and will be pro- 
duced. The fact of magnetic attraction is usually adduced 
in illustration of causative influence ; and the inquiry, why 
does the magnet move the iron ? suggests the idea of that 
quality which is denoted by the word power; about the na- 
ture of which metaphysicians have -always disagreed, and 
their dispute remains still unsettled. It is this attributed 
efficiency in the uniform antecedent of a change which phi- 
losophers have considered as forming the relation of cause 
and effect ; and their endeavour to express the conception of 
this hypothetic quality has occasioned the employment of a 
great variety of terms, as energy, faculty, influence, capa- 
city, ability, virtue, force, possibility, fitness, aptitude, fee. 
The following citations and references may be serviceable to 
those who desire to examine the learning of the subject. 
An account of the antient division of causes into efficient, 
material, final, and formal, with all the subtleties of the Peri- 
patetic school, is given in Lord Monboddo's Antient Meta- 
physics, 4to. vol. i., p. 33-311 ; vol. ii., l>. 212 ; and as a 
choice specimen of the later scholastic doctrine and cate- 
gorical arrangement of causes, see Methodu* cognoscendi 
Caussas, auotore Thorn. Isacio, 12mo., 1650. ' Causa et 
effectui respondent potentia et actus — ills eeedem sunt res.' 
(Hobbes, Opera Philos., c. ix , De Causa et Effectu.) The 
following discrimination is important : ' Potentia agentis et 
causa efficiens (c. x, De Potentia), idem sunt re, differunt 
autem consideratione ; causa enim dicitur respectu effectfts 
jam producti, potentiavero respectu ejusdem effectOs pro- 
ducendi ; ita ut causa preteritum, potentia futurum respi- 
ciaf — ' AH conception of future (ibid., Hum. Nat.) is concep- 
tion of power able to produce something — we so far conceive 
that anything will be hereafter as we know that there is 
something at present that hath power to produce it ; and 
that anything hath power to produce another thing here- 
after, we cannot conceive but by remembrance that it 
hath produced the like heretofore — power simply is the 
excess of the power of one (the agent) above that of ano- 
ther (the patient).* ' The idea of power (Locke, b. ii.. c. 21, 
Of Power) is that of possibility, faculty, ability to make any 
change— all power relates to action — power is not the agent, 
but the relation (of an object to its future action) — how 
mind exeites motion by the power of thought, and how body 
communicates motion by the power of impulse, we are 
equally in the dark, (c. xxiii.)— to have the idea of cause 
and effect it suffices to consider any thing as beginning to 
exist by the operation of some other, without knowing the 
manner of that operation (c. xxvi. Of Cause and Effect, and 
see c. xxv. Of Relation). The far-famed and much-dis- 
puted, though not original, opinions of Hume, which, with 
some slight modification, have been adopted by Dugald 
Stewart, Dr. Brown, and others, are contained in sec. 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 11. of his Philos. Essays, from which the following pas- 
sages are taken. Consistency is not to be looked for in 
Essays professedly paradoxical and designed less for the de- 
velopment of truth than as ingenious specimens of the dia- 
lectic art. ' We suppose,' says Hume, ' there is a connection 
between cause ana effect ; a power in the one by which it 
infallibly produces the other— power is that circumstance in 



the cause by which it is enabled to produce the effect — when 
we consider the unknown circumstance of an dbject by which 
the degree or quantity of its effect is fixed and determined 
we call that ita power — the effect is the measure of the power 
— the utmost scrutiny can never discover but one event fol- 
lowing another, without being able to comprehend any power 
by which the cause operates— no rational philosopher has 
ever pretended to assign the ultimate cause of any natural 
operation, or to show the action of that power which produces 
any effect ; these ultimate principles are totally shut up from 
human inquiry — the power of the will in effecting animal 
motion is unknown and inconceivable ; we are ignorant how 
bodies act on bodies, and how mind acts on itself and on body : 
it is a thing entirely incomprehensible — we have no idea of 
power at all : it is a word absolutely without any meaning 
either in philosophy or common life — were our ignorance 
therefore a good reason for rejecting any thing, we -should 
deny all energy in the Supreme Being as much as in matter ; 
experience only teaches us how one event consequently fol- 
lows another, without instructing us in the secret connec- 
tion which binds them together ; we know nothing more of 
causation of any kind than merely the constant conjunction 
of objects : all events seem entirely loose and separate ; one 
follows another, but we never can observe any tie between 
them : all we know of the matter is, that a cause is that after 
not by which anything constantly exists — it is an object 
followed by another, and where all the objects similar to the 
first are followed by objects similar to the second, or where 
if the first had not been the second never had existed— it is 
absolutely impracticable to define a cause without compre- 
hending as a part of the definition a necessary connection 
with its effect — belief of similar effects from similar causes is 
a natural instinct which reasoning can neither produce nor 
prevent.' From observations so full of at least apparent 
contradiction, it is not surprising that both the denial and 
admission of the principle of causative power are imputed to 
their author by different writers. Many of the works written 
in refutation of Hume contain ingenious remarks, though 
little of discovery. (Beattie On Truth, c. v. ; Oswald ; 
Priestley.) By Dr. Reid, Hume's opinion of power as having 
no objective reality beyond the imagination, is strongly op- 
posed. {Intellectual Powers, 1827,p. 440-459). 'The notion 
of power, it is said, is one of our earliest abstractions, a notion 
the most explicit and universal, for tbe expression of which 
all languages have distinct and appropriate words.' The re- 
marks of Dr. Price (.Moral Questions, p. 29) deserve atten- 
tion : ' What can do nothing— what is fitted to answer no pur- 
pose, has no dependence, aptitude or power— can be nothing 
real — the whole meaning of accounting for a fact implies 
something in the nature of objects or events that connects 
them, a fitness to influence one another.' Price, Reid, New- 
ton, and most writers on the subject, agree that where there 
is no substance there is no power, that is, that all power 
is the power of something ; but by Sir Wm. Drummond 
{Academ. Questions, 4 to., p. 10) and some others, it 
is contended that ' power is not an attribute, but an 
independent primary indemonstrable principle, the cause 
of all things : and that we can possess a notion of the 
existence of it, as of the vis movendi, without any 
notion of its nature.' The opinions of Dr. Stewart on 
the subject are not remarkable either for novelty or con- 
sistency. {Elements of Philos., vol. i. and ii.) ' In every 
change we have an irresistible conviction of the operation 
of some cause— it is a law of our nature; the mental associ- 
ation of cause and effect is of a most indissoluble nature — 
the idea of cause or power necessarily accompanies the per- 
ception of change— the human mind surely has a natural 
bias to conceive things as somehow linked together ; pos- 
sessed of 'powers and virtues which fit them to produce par- ■ 
ticular effects : but that we have no reason to believe this, is 
evident on a moment's reflection— it is a prejudice.' Along 
with this declaration is enforced tbe propriety of distinguish- 
ing physical from final or efficient causes, that is, from those 
' powers and virtues' which are declared to have no exist- 
ence. ' There may be,' says Dr. Stewart, ' no necessary 
connection among any phenomena we observe ; the doctrine 
of necessity depends upon the truth of the proposition that 
every change has a cause with which it is necessarily con- 
nected.' But what is meant by necessary unless that which 
cannot be varied or avoided ? And surely this may be predi- 
cated of human actions, if the laws of matter ana mind are 
immutable, that is, if the course of nature does not 
change but continues to ■proceed in its established order, 
for then, as tbe universe exhibits an uniformity of sequence 
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in successive phenomena ; or, in other words, Consists of a 
series of uniform causes and effects, or antecedents and 
consequents, fur the difference of name is quite unimpor- 
tant, man must, in the nature of tilings, assuredly be the 
creature of circumstances, and must act as he is acted on. 

The work of Dr. Thos. Brown, entitled * An Enquiry 
into the Relation of Cause and Effect,' is well known as 
a specimen of superior metaphysical analysis. The main 
points of the theory it contains are given more concisely 
in one of Dr. B.'s Lectures, vol. i., p. 135, and a particular 
account of the work, with a notice of some objections to its 
doctrine, is given by the Rev. David Welsh in his 4 Life of 
Dr. Brown' (p. 98 et seq., and notes I and N in Appen- 
dix.) 

As this ' Enquiry' was originally designed expressly to 
vindicate and explain the theory of Mr. Hume, it cannot 
be expected to contain anything essentially or importantly 
different ; and that it does not is evident on a comparison of 
the leading propositions. Dr. B. perfectly coincides with 
Hume in maintaining that the relation of cause and effect 
is not known d priori, but from experience : and that after 
experience it is not discoverable by reason, but is merely, an 
object of belief—* notion arising from 'an instinctive prin- 
ciple of faith.' Hume's assertion that, the sentiment of this 
relation is derived from experience only of the customary 
conjunction of objects, and arises merely from the mental act 
of transition from one object to the other, is contradicted by 
Dr. Brown ; but Hume in his paradoxical humour has often 
incidentally done this for himself. The proposition of Hume 
that, as to our knowledge, there is ' nothing; but one event 
or object following another.' is that which Dr. B. reiterates 
throughout the 600 pages of his treatise, in showing that, ' in 
a sequence of causes and effects, whether as to the phenomena 
of mind or of matter, there is absolutely nothing more than 
the antecedents and consequents themselves ;' that the idea 
of power, when acutely analyzed, is simply the idea of A 

* itself, as that which invariably, and without the interven- 
tion of anything whatever, is followed by B : the relation of 
tilings as to power being, in fact, their relation as to time: 
and the question about cause and effect, a question solely 
about the uniform priority and posteriority of events in time. 
The idea of action, force, and energy is also resolved into that 
of simple antecedent and consequent : so that all is reduced, 
as Hume has it, to one thing, not by but after another. 
This identification of the idea of power with that of an ante- 
cedent having an invariable relation to a consequent, only as to 
time, has been regarded by many as virtually a denial of the 
reality of what is named causal power ; but Dr. B., no less 

'than other philosophers, appears to have the same vague 
conception of an indefinable something whic h, known only 
by its operations, constitutes at once a latent portion of the 
whole qualities of an object, and forms its efficiency to create 
a certain uniform change in another. He says that power 
is the relation of a particular antecedent to the uniform 
change that follows, and that he feels this relation to be 
a fitness or aptitude in the former to produce the latter. He 
•ays that ' God formed objects with powers to be antece- 
dents of changes;' that matter, like mind, is capable of be- 
ginning changes ; and that we believe in the relation of 
cause and effect, ' not because we can demonstrate it to our- 
selves or to others, but because it is impossible for us to dis- 
believe it ; the belief being in every instance intuitive.' Bui 
if dVoof be wanted that Dr. B. entertained an orthodox no- 
tion of power as a productive principle, it is given in the po- 
sitive assertion of his personal friend and biographer, the 
Rev. Mr. Welsh (p. 131). who says, that were his theory of 
causation really deficient in this particular, instead of com- 
mending he should reject it as "a monstrous heresy.' If 
tins be so, it is amusing to see Dr. Brown reprimanding Dr. 
Reid for dealing in ' a tissue of distinctions merely verbal,' 
about ' a mysterious unintelligible something.' The truth 
is, that power is merely a name for human ignorance : the 
mind feels uneasy and dissatisfied in contemplating the un- 
accountable gap between an antecedent and consequent, and 
readily adopts any hypothesis that will put a bridge over it ; 
hence the power of gravitation, the power of volition, &c. 
Dr. Brown's definition of cause as that which immediately 
at well as invariably precedes a change involves an obvious 
petitin principii " for the question is whether B really is 
immediate to A, as known to us ? whether there exists a 
third co-efficient to causation 5 but this question can never 
be answered. 

Of the numerous strictures which have appeared on the 



theory of Dr. Brown, we may notice the two folic wing :— • An 
Essay upon the Relation of Cause and Effect, controverting 
the doctrine ofHume, Brown, and Lawrence,' 8vo. 1824. The 
author contends that antecedency and subsequency are not 
essential to the proper definition of cause and effect ; be- 
cause, although an object, in order to act as a CHUse, must 
exist antecedently to such action, yet that when it does act 
as a cause, its effects are synchronous with that action, and 
are included in it ; that it is not mere sentiment, but reason 
(the faculty of perceiving the ratios of things), which pro- 
duces the conviction that everything which begins to exist 
must have a cause ; and which forces the mind to perceive 
that similar causes must necessarily have similar effects ; 
that nature cannot, without a contradiction of terms, be con- 
ceived to alter her course, and therefore that no other change 
could ensue than that which,' in any given instance, does 
ensue ; and that we derive, from the observation of changes, 
and from the operation of reason, the notion of that pro- 
ducing principle which we denominate power. In the 
translation, by Mr. Henry, of the ' Elements of Psychology,' 
by Victor Cousin, 1834, the theory of Hume and' Brown is 
considered as asserting an unconnected succession of phe- 
nomena, without the admission of any idea of causative effi- 
ciency : some elaborate remarks of the translator, in accord- 
ance with the doctrine of the author, are therefore given to 
exhibit its ' falsehood and fallacy.' It is said that Dr. Brown 
confuses and mistakes the two distinctly different concep- 
tions of uniform antecedence and causation ; that he takes 
the former, which is only a condition of the idea of causa- 
tion, for the idea of causation itself, which includes some- 
thing more and different, as proved by the consciousness of 
the relation of muscular motion to the act of volition, and by 
the usages of all languages, &c, that the idea of causa is 
that of a doer, actor, producer, changer, mover ; and thut 
the degree of motion produced is correspondent to the decree 
of causative power exerted. An exposition of the doctrine 
of causation adopted in the transcendental theory of K-int 
may be found in the article on philosophy by Thomas Wirg- 
man, vol. xx. ' Encj clop. Londincnsis' (see ' Causation' in 
Index, p. 252). By the Kantians the conception of the rela- 
tion of cause and effect is considered as a synthetical judg- 
ment d priori— a postulate of pure reason. It is a remark- 
able fact in the history of metaphysical science, that the 
speculations of Hume on the idea of causation suggested to 
Kant the first notion of his system of transcendental ideas, 
that is, ideas which possess the character of universality and 
necessity. By Dr. Abercrombie, in his work on the intellec- 
tual powers, 1832, the subject of causation is considered as 
belonging to those ' first truths.' any demonstration of winch 
it is absurdity to attempt (pp. 187-208-214). The following 
citatiou is from a learned metaphysical work (Harpur on 
Philosophical Criticism, 4to. 1810): — 'AH relation of ne- 
cessity exists in some quality, property, or attribute which 
is common to the things related ; if things be related as 
cause and effect, suck relation must belong to the predica- 
ments of action and passion : all action implies motion either 
of body or mind ; it is motion therefore which, being com- 
municated, is common to the two objects, and is that which 
constitutes the relation of cause and effect.' It would be 
endless to enumerate works in which the subject of causa- 
tion is discussed. The treatise of M. Maine de Biran on 
the relation of cause and effect is highly commended by 
Cousin. Many works on natural theology and free-will 
contain more or less on the subject— Hoblies, Clarke, Leib- 
nitz, Collins, Hume, Butler, Cudwortb, Edwards, Cople- 
stone, &c. 

CAUSE (in Natural Philosophy). We have here only to 
explain the manner in which this word is used, and not to 
enter into any speculation upon the connexion of cause and 
effect. In common language we say that A is the cause of 
B, when we have observed that B never appears without A 
having preceded, and also that A is always followed by B. 
And, generally speaking, we are in the habit of assuming 
the phenomenon which comes first to be the cause, and that 
which comes afterwards, the effect In natural philosophy, 
the word cause is used in two senses, which may be distin- 
guished into true and hypothetical ; and it is found conve- 
nient for distinction to latinize the former term into rera 
causa. By a vera causa, or true cause, is meant the word 
cause used in the ordinary sense, namely, that which is ac- 
tually concerned in producing the effect. Thus the rotation of 
the earth is a vera causa in the production of day and night ; 
and in the article Attraction the notion defined under the 
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words physical attraction is the supposition that attraction 
U a vera causa in the production of the celestial motions. 

There are two different ways in which the word cause is 
used in the sense which we distinguish by the word hypo- 
thetical. The first is when we are able to prove that phe- 
nomena take place exactly in the manner and to the extent 
which would necessarily be if a certain supposition were 
true ; so that we cannot be led into error at to result*, if we 
assume that supposition to be true. Thus the supposition 
of the stars being all fixed in an immense crystal sphere, 
which sphere is turned round from east to west, is one 
from which the apparent motions of the stars, such as 
they are, would necessarily follow, and, being frequently 
applied to the explanation of the details of the heavenly 
motions, is then assumed as an hypothetical cause. And 
when it is found that the motions of all the planets are 
precisely such as would take place if the sun attracted thera 
all, and they each other, as implied in the word gravitation, 
then the attraction which is sufficient to produce the effects 
in question is assumed as an hypothetical cause. Thus in 
the old disputes about the motion of the earth, each side ad- 
mitted that tho other produced an unobjectionable hypotheti- 
cal cause, and the point in question was, which bad the vera 
causa. And formerly it was discussed whether gravitation 
wax a primary quality of matter, or whether the interme- 
diation of other matter was employed. The second suppo- 
sition involved the attempt to explain gravitation, by intro- 
ducing some other quality of matter as the vera causa, in 
place of the hypothetical attraction. And the doctrine of 
immaterialism [Bkkrkliy] is an attack upon the notion of 
matter as a vera causa for the phenomena of the external 
world, though as an hypothetical cause it is admitted as 
•n unobjectionable mode of speaking. 

Secondly, a phenomenon is cited as the hypothetical cause 
of another, when the two are always found together, and the' 
nature and quantity of the second are connected by an inva- 
riable law with the nature and quantity of the first In this 
sense we have seen, in the article Capillary Attraction, 
that because convexity and depression always go together, 
and also concavity and elevation, the depression is referred to 
convexity, and the elevation to concavity, by the same sort of 
language as would be used if the first of each couple were 
the vera causa of the second. This is a language of conve- 
nience, but is apt to be misinterpreted. 

Questions as to whether hypothetical causes are true or 
not, do not now occupy the attention of philosophers to the 
extent which was formerly the case. When the motions ob- 
served to exist in any system are sufficiently known, the 
pressures or other admissible species of action which would 
be sufficient to produce these motions are at once substi- 
tuted as hypothetical causes. Thus, though the connexion 
between magnetism and electricity renders it an object of 
euriosity to trace them to some common hypothesis, few, we 
imagine, would attempt to find the cause of magnetism in the 
sense of the vera causa. It is otherwise when an hypothe- 
tical cause is found not to be sufficient to produce all ob- 
served effects. For example, the undulatory theory of light 
has prevailed over the emanatory, not because we have less 
reason to suppose that light is an emanation of particles 
from the sun and stars than existed a hundred years ago ; 
but because it is found that many lately discovered facts are 
not such as would be true if light were an emanation, but are 
such as would be true if it consisted in undulations excited 
in an elastic medium. And though this cannot but favour 
the supposition that the undulations are the vera causa, yet 
that remains only a probability ; the certainty is that the 
phenomena of the reflexion, polarization, &c, as hitherto 
observed, are all such as would necessarily follow, if the 
theory of undulations were true. 

It must appear at first that this application of the word 
cause makes the ultimate end of natural philosophy much 
less imposing, if not less important, than the more common 
idea ; which consists in supposing that the reasons (verte 
oausee) of phenomena are discovered. But whether this be 
so or not, it is the only rational and demonstrable method 
of ustog the word. And it must be observed that all simi- 
lar phenomena are thus, as it were, bound up together, and 
made to belong to one system. If then we refuse to say, 
with many popular works on physics, that ' Newton was the 
first who found out why water runs down hill," we conceive 
that we are not altogether without a substitute when we 
•ay, that Newton was the first who connected the motion 
of water down hill with all tho motions in the solar system | 



in such a manner that any new information at to any one of 

them can be extended to all. 

But the great use of hypothetical causes lies ia this, that 
they tell us, as long as they last, what to look for. The 
cause being assumed, the application of mathematics points 
out the time or circumstances under which to look for new 
phenomena, or at old ones in a new method. Thus several 

fthenomena with regard to light, which might have remained 
ong unobserved, have been predicted by computation from 
the undulatory theory, and subsequently verified. And in 
the planetary system, several motions too small to be easily 
detected, except by a person who previously knows in what 
manner and at what time to watch for them, have been 
added by theory alone to the list, and verified by observa- 
tion. 

The language of causation is sometimes misapplied in 
this way : the proof that a thing is, is called the reason why 
it is. Thus we remember seeing in the notes to Simeon's 
edition of Euclid an assertion that geometry gives the rea- 
son why two Bides of a triangle are greater than the third, 
whereas we never could detect any thing more than the 
proof that they are so. 

CAUSTIC (in Optics). When a number of rays pro- 
ceeding from a point are reflected or refracted at or through 
any number of media, they will not, in most cases, be all 
thrown to tho samo point again, but will be dispersed in 
such a manner as all to touch some ourve or surface de- 
pending for its form and position upon the position of the 
luminous point, and the form and position of the reflecting 
or refracting curve or surface. This ourve is called the 
caustic of the surface. We shall now give a case of the 
most simple kind. A reflecting ourve ABC of a semi- 
circular form receives rays coming from a point on BO 
produced, but at so great a distance, that they may be con- 
sidered as parallels. The rays I, II, IIL, etc., strike the 




semicircle at (1). (2), (3), &c, and are then reflected ia the 
directions (1)1, (2)2, (3)3, Son. The curve AMC, having 
a cusp at M, is constructed in such a manner that any ray 
whatsover moving parallel to Z B, shall, after reflection at 
the circle, touch or grate this curve, which is therefore 
called the caustic by reflection for parallel rays of the 
semicircle AMC. And the space A M Z will not be illu- 
minated by any of the reflected rays coming from any point 
in A B, but only by these which come from a part of BC 
which, after touching C M, their branch of the caustic, pro- 
ceed and cut through AM. The consequence is, that the 
space A M C B will be much more highly illuminated than 
the exterior space ; an effect which may be rendered visible 
by placing a ring, with a bright interior surface, upon a 
table, in the aun-hght. It will then become evident, by m 
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fUtet the table wtthih the ring, of th* (bra AMCB, lie* 
coming brighter tbtn the rest, that the greater portion of 
the reflected light strikes the table within such a curve. 

The point which it is of most importance to notice in re- 
lation to caustics is the following : it is usual to suppose, 
for the Sake of convenience, that all reflected or refracted 
rays converge to a point. This is practically true ; or rather 
we may say that such a number Of rays are collected by 
mirrors and tenses so near to a point, that the effect of a 
complete convergence is produced. If we look at the dia- 
gram, we see that all the rays which enter between I and 
III are far from being nearly reflected to a point, but are 
scattered along the caustic from 1 to S. But an equal 
number of rays entering between V and VI is collected be- 
tween 5 and 6 on the caustic, very near to M. The con- 
sequence is, a sufficient convergence of rays near M to give 
a bright ima^eof the luminous point whence the rays came, 
to the formation of which it is evident that only the parts of 
the mirror near B will be efficient. No curve except a pa- 
rabola would, in the circumstances of the diagram, make 
every ray converge accurately to one point. 

A complete theory of caustics would include that of tele- 
Scopes and microscopes of every kind; but would be of no 
practical use, except so far as relates to the cusps and the 
parts of the curve near them. These curves were first con- 
sidered by Tchirohausen, who gave them their name, and 
afterwards by John Bernoulli. They are much treated of 
in the older English works on optics, in a geometrical 
manner. The algebraical question, in its most general 
form, has been investigated by Malus in his 'Theorie de la 
Double Refraction,' Paris, 1810; and lately by Professor 
Hamilton in two papers on ' Systems of Rays,' published in 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. The ques- 
tion of Evolutes is nearly akin to that of Caustics. 

CAUSTICS. tEscHAROtics.] 

CAUX, a district under the old rdgime of Upper Nor- 
mandy : according to some authorities, as the Eneyclopidie 
Milhodiijue, it was bounded on the N. and W. by tho sea 
and the Selne,*on the S. by Le Vexin Normand, and the 
country of Bray, and on the E. by the river Bresle, which 
.separates it from Picardie ; but other authorities restrict it 
within narrower limits. It is a flat but rather elevated dis- 
trict, producing plenteous grain harvests, and having much 
pasture land. It is especially abundant in fruit; the 
villages and even the farm-houses are surrounded with 
orchards, and cider and perry are the common drink of the 
country. Besides the above-mentioned productions, flax 
and hemp are grown, and there is a good supply of vege- 
tables, game, and fish. The poultry is in high repute. 

The principal manufactures of the district aro coarse 
brown linens for sail-cloth or packing, leather, paper, glass, 
&e. The atmosphere of the coast is foggy. 

The women of this part of France are celebrated for their 
fine complexion and the peculiarity of their apparel. The 
capital of the district was Dieppe (population, in 1832, 
16,016) according to some; but those who give to Caux a 
smaller extent make either Caudebec (population, in 1 832, 
2782 for the town, or 2832 for the whole commune) or 
Montivilllcrs (population, in 1832, 1988 for the town, or 
3828 for the whole commune) the chief place. 

Caux takes its name from the Caleti, who inhabited this 
district in the time of Julius Csesar; they were a branch of 
the trreat Belgian race, hut their power, as may be judged 
from their contingent of the forces confederated against 
Ceesar, was far inferior to that of many other tribes. 

CAVAILLON, a town in the South of France, in the 
department of Voucluse. It is on the right or N.E. bank of 
the Durance, about 18 or 20 miles above the outfall of that 
river ; in 43° 50' N. lat., 5° 3' E. long. This town was 
known during the Roman dominion in Gaul by the name 
Cabellio ; and antient writers are not agreed whether it was 
a town enjoying the jus Latii, or whether it was a Roman 
colony. It was in the country of the Cavares. There have 
been some remains of Roman antiquity discovered here ; 
and there are probably even yet some remains of a triumphal 
arch at the entrance of the cellar of the former episcopal 
palace. Upon the downfal of the Roman empire, tne town 
Came into the bands of the Burgundians, afterwards of the 
Franks. In the middle ages, it was subject successively to 
the counts of Aries and Provenoe, and the counts of Tou- 
louse, until, with the rest of the county Venaissln, in which 
it is situated, it came into the hands of the pope. The 
town had formerly a port on the Durance ; but the inunda- 



tions of that rim having changed its bed, the oart ha* 
own destroyed. 

The town of Cavaillon, according to Expilly (a.B. 1762), 
has four gate*, one of which was damaged by an earth* 
quake in 1731) the streets are narrow and incon- 
venient. There were a cathedral and several religious 
houses ; but the diocese was abolished at the Revolution, 
and the town is now Included in the archiepiscopal dioeesa 
of Avignon ; the religious houses have also been for the 
most part suppressed. 

The population of the town, in 1832, was 3846 ; that of 
the whole commune, 6911. Among the inhabitant* are 
many Jews. The chief trade is in the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the neighbouring district, which is remarkably 
fertile, owing to the rich mud deposited by the inundation* 
of the Durance, and the core of the inhabitants in providing 
manure. The produce consists Of green peas, artichokes, 
garlic, peaches, and mulberries. 

CAVALIER was formerly an ordinary English term for 
a horse-soldier; but it has an additional and historical 
meaning by having been assumed by, or given to, the ad- 
herents of Charles I. in the civil war, to distinguish them 
from the Roundheads, the name given to the adherents Of 
the Parliament. 

CAVALIER, a work whose rampart is raised several 
feet above those of the fortress in which it is formed. It 
serves either to defilade those ramparts from the fire of an 
enemy on a neighbouring height, or to afford a plunging 
fire into the trenches of the besiegers. It is generally con- 
structed on the terreplein of what is called a full bastion, 
and sometimes upon the rampart of a curtain : its form, on 
the plan, was originally semicircular ; but the cavaliers in 
bastions are now built with straight faces and flanks pa- 
rallel to those of the work in which they are placed. 

A cavalier thus formed and situated is proposed by Cor- 
montaingne as a retrenchment in a bastion. He recom- 
mends that on its exterior, along the two faces, there should 
be a ditch whose sides have revetments of masonry ; and 
that the ditch should be defended by traverses connecting 
the faces of the cavalier with those of the bastion, near the 
shoulders of both. 

Trench cavaliers are works raised by the besiegers on the 
glacis of a fortress, in order to enable them to direct a 
plunging fire of musketry into the covered-way. They are 
formed of gabions placed in tiers above each other and filled 
with earth. 

CAVALIERI, BUONAVENTURA. was born at Milan • 
in 1598, and entered into the order of Jesuits at an early 
age. He was afterwards professor at Bologna, and died 
there December 3, 1647. He was a pupil of Galileo, ac- 
cording to the testimony of his friend Riccioli, who professes 
himself much indebted to his assistance in his studies. 
But it is said that he did not obtain the professorship at 
Bologna, in spite of the strong recommendation of Galileo, 
until his skill in astrology bad been duly certified. He was 
a victim to the gout both in hand and foot, and was con- 
fined almost entirely to his bed for twelve years before his 
death. There is an tloge of him by Frisi (quoted by La- 
croix, Biog. Univ.). All his works were published at 
Bologna, being ' Specchio Ustorio,' &c. 1632; ' Directo- 
rium Generate Urauometrioum,' 1632 ; 'Geometria Indivi- 
sibilibus Continuorum,' &c. 1635; ' Trigonometria Plana 
et Sphserica,' 1635: 'Rota Planetaria,' 1640 ; 'Exercita- 
tiones Geometricae Sex,' 1647. 

If we mav judge from a contemporary biographer, Ghilini, 
4 Teatro d' Uoraini Letterati,' Cavalieri (or Cavaleriua, as his 
name is usually latinized) must have enjoyed a remark- 
able reputation in his day. But he has descended to pos- 
terity solely through his method of indivisible*, one of the 
predecessors of the doctrine of fluxions, and which [Bar- 
row, Lbibmtz, Differential Calculus] 'must be con- 
sidered as one of the first attempts at an organized method 
of dealing with the difficulties ot the solution of which Ar- 
chimedes had given the first example. Cavalieri considers 
a line as composed of an infinite number of points, a surface 
of an infinite number of lines, and so on, as in the following 
sentence : ' Hinc manifestum est figuras plana* nobis ad 
instar telsa parallelis filis contexts} concipiendas esse ; 
solida vero ad instar librorura, qui parallelis foliis coocer- 
vantur. Cum vero in tel4 sunt semper fila, et in libris 
semper folia nuroero flnita, habet [habent] enim aliqunm 
crassitiem, nobis in figuris planis line*, in wl'd' 8 vero plana 
numero indefinita. . . .supponenda sunt." This method, ab- 
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•olutely considered, is defective and even erroneous : but 
the error is of the same kind as that of Leibnitz, who con- 
sidered a curve as composed of an infinite number of in- 
finitely small chords, and a surface of infinitely small rect- 
angles. The error in both is one which does not affect the 
result, for this reason, that it consists in using the simplify- 
ing effect of a certain supposition too early in the process, 
by which the logic of the investigation may be injured, but 
the result is not affected. For instance, Cavalerius would 
consider a right-angled triangle as follows. Let n be the 
number of points in the base, then the perpendiculars at 
these points are in arithmetical progression, 0, a, 2 a. Sic... . 
na. the sum of all of which is %n(n-\-\)a, or in.na, 
throwing away 4 na as inconsiderable compared with in.na, 
when n is infinite. But in.na is simply 4 base X perpen- 
dicular. Compare this method (absurd and almost unin- 
telligible as it is, in the literal sense of the terms) with the 
following. Divide the base (6) into n equal parts, each of 

which is therefore — Let the perpendicular be p, conse- 
nt 

qucntly the perpendiculars at the extremities of the parts are 

?i\ ... up to ^i?, and each multiplied by —, and the 
n n n n 

sum of the whole being taken, we have 

b (P-L. ■ np\_ bp »'+b _ bp ( 1 \ 

This is the sum of the inscribed rectangles, which (see 
the process in Accelerating Force) approaches without 
limit to the area of the triangle as n is increased without 
limit. But it approaches to 4 bp on the same supposition ; 
whence 4 bp is the area of the triangle. Either method, 
with caution, might be made to give true results, and in an 
intelligible manner ; but that of Cavalerius is very subject 
to error, and, we may say, requires a knowledge of better 
methods to understand it. But it is nevertheless the first 
attempt at generalization, and serves to illustrate the posi- 
tion maintained by us [Bahkow], that neither the fluxions 
oi Newton nor the infinitesimals of Leibnitz were the 
actual methods by means of which the Differential Calculus 
(as now known) was made powerful. Cavalerius, with the 
methods of development of Newton, might have established 
his title to the invention. But his algebra was very imper- 
fect, even for his day : we cannot see proof, in 1647, that he 
had ever seen the writings of Vieta, who died in 1603. The 
s celebrated Guldinus wrote against the method of indivi- 
sible, and was answered by Cavalerius in the third of the 
' Kxcrcitationes Geometric®.' Roberval claimed the me- 
thod as his own, but his first publications on the subject 
followed those of Cavalerius. 

CAVALRY (remotely from (he Latin raballtu, ' a horse ) 
is that class of troops which serve on horseback ; and, in the 
British army, it consists of the two regiments of Life Guards, 
the royal regiment of Horse Guards, seven regiments of 
Dragoon Guards, and seventeen regiments of Light Dra- 
goons, of which the 7th, 8th, 10th, and 15th are Hussars, 
and the 9th, 12th, 16th, and 17th are called Lancers. 

Among the antients, while warfare consisted in expedi- 
tions to remote places rather for plunder than conquest, a 
numerous cavalry was indispensable. In proportion how- 
ever as the art of war improved, this class diminished in 
value : the strength of the Greek and Roman armies lay 
chiefly in the firm array of their foot-soldiers, and Folard 
observes that the most certain evidence of decline in the 
military character of a state is the existence of a numerous 
cavalry. A well-disciplined cavalry has however often 
turned the scale of fortune in war: cavalry contributed 
greatly to the conquests of Philip and Alexander, and the 
superiority of Scipio over Hannibal in cavalry was the cause 
of the victory at Zama. In modern times, Seidlitz gained 
by his cavalry the battle of Rosbach in 1757 ; and the vic- 
tory at Wurzburg in 1796 was decided by the same arm. 

In the early French monarchy, and in the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms of Britain, the men of wealth and noble birth dis- 
tinguished themselves in the field from those of inferior 
mnk by being well armed and mounted on horses. And 
during several centuries in which the poverty of the nations 
prevented princes from maintaining standing armies, and 
when the loot-soldiers were men undisciplined and ill-pro- 
vided, and summoned from the plough to attend the sove- 
reign for a short time only, it is evident that a class of troops 
comprehending those men who, by the tenure of their estates, 



were required to serve in the wars at their own charge*, and 

to bring into the field a number of dependents mounted like 
themselves, and trained in thcdaily practice of martial exer- 
cises, must have constituted almost the only efficient arm of 
battle. 

In France the superior classes of these warriors bore the - 
title of knights bannerets, and the others were designated 
knights of the second order, or bas-chevaliers. In those 
days the infantry, for the reason before mentioned, being 
held in little estimation, the strength of armies was denoted 
by the number of banners and pennons under which the 
knights and their attendants fought; victories also were dis- 
tinguished only by the number of men of rank who had 
been slain or made prisoners. 

But the power of the nobles becoming too great for the 
monarch, and their mutual jealousies constantly involving 
the nation in the miseries of civil war, Charles VII., in 
1445, took advantage of the temporary tranquillity which 
reigned in France after the English bad been compelled to 
abandon nearly the whole of that country, to reduce his 
military force. From that time the kings retained in con- 
stant pay fifteen companies, as they were called, each con- 
sisting of 600 horsemen, besides the young men bearing the 
title of archers and pages, who also in general fought on 
horseback, but were clothed in a lighter armour. The 
troops composing the companies appear to have been what 
would now be called gentlemen ;- and the esteem in which 
they held themselves is evident from the refusal of the Che- 
valier Bayard, on the ground of their quality, to unite them 
with the Lansquenets (German infantry) at the siege of 
Padua, in an assault proposed by the Emperor Maximilian 
to be made on the place. 

More than a century before the time of Charles VII., the 
English cavalry in the pay of the state was divided by Ed- 
ward III. (1324) into small bodies, commanded by officers 
called constables: and Grose observes, that the list of the 
army at St. Quintin (1557) is the first in which a body of 
cavalry is distinguished by the appellation of a troop; a 
name which is still given to the half of a squadron, or the 
eighth part of a full regiment. 

The respectability of the French companies above men- 
tioned seems to have declined from about the time of 
Francis II., men of a lower grade being then occasionally 
introduced, from the difficulty, it is said, of filling with 
men of high birth the ranks, which were become very nu- 
merous. 

But the employment of artillery in the field deprived this 
heavy armed cavalry of all the advantages it possessed over 
the soldiers who fought on foot, and the latter were often 
enabled to maintain the combat after the horsemen were 
dismounted or forced to retire ; hence they gradually rose 
in reputation, and the good discipline and conduct of the 
Swiss infantry in the Italian wars induced the French and 
Germans to augment -the number of the troops of this 'class 
in their armies. From that time the cavalry, though always 
an essential arm in war, may be said to have been inferior 
in importance to the infantry. 

It appears that light cavalry did not, before the age of 
Louis XIL, exist as a distinct body having general officers 
and a staff; but Montluc, in the 'reign of that monarch, 
mentions a general of 1200 light horse; and the corps must 
have subsequently become numerous, for it is said that 
Henry II., in 1552, had 3000 such troops under his com- 
mand in his expedition to Germany. 

The dragoons are a species of light cavalry, trained to act 
either on horseback or on foot as may be required. Pero 
Daniel ascribes their formation to the Marccbal de Brissac, 
when be commanded the French armies in Piedmont at the 
end of the sixteenth century. The practice of horsemen 
fighting on foot is however very antient : the Roman cavalry 
are said to have done so at the battle of Canns, and Proco- 
pius relates that one of the generals of Justinian, in an en- 
gagement with the Persians, caused his horsemen to dis- 
mount, and oppose their lances to the enemy's cavalry. 
Dragoons appear to have been introduced into the English 
service before the middle of the seventeenth century ; but 
the oldest regiment of dragoons in the armv is that of the 
Scotch Greys, which was raised in 1681. Dragoons perform 
the duty of advanced guards apd patroles ; they escort con- 
voys, and harass the enemy in his retreat ; or, in reverses of 
fortune, they protect the dispersed and defeated infantry. 
I he name Dragoon appears to come from the Latin Draco- 
nanus, the appellation given to a standard-bearer, who c»r- 
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ried a standard or colour with the figure of a dragon on it. 

(Ainmianus Marcell. xx. 4; Vegetius, ii. 7.) 

Hussars are also a species of light cavalry, which origi- 
nally constituted the national militia of Poland and Hun- 
gary. In France they were formed into a corps in the time 
of Louis XIII., under the name of Hungarian cavalry : and 
the class of troops was subsequently adopted in this country. 
It is uncertain from whence they obtained their present de- 
nomination, but probably from the shout they formerly gave 
before beginning action. They are now employed to pro- 
tect reconnoitring and foraging parties, and to serve as 
patroles. 

The Lancers were introduced into the British service in 
order to correspond to the corps of what were called Polish 
Lancers in the French army. The long weapons carried 
by this class of troops were supposed to be of jse in a charge 
against infantry ; and the fluttering of the flag at its ex- 
tremity, by alarming the horse, to give an advantage over a 
dragoon otherwise armed. 

In the late war a portion of the French cavalry was fur- 
nished with cuirasses, and, in imitation of them, the English 
Life Guards have since borne the same heavy armour. 
These troops carry only a sword and two pistols ; the heavy- 
cavalry in general carry carabines, pistols, and swords; and 
the light cavalry very small carabines, pistols, and sabres. 
A complete regiment of cavalry is divided into four squa- 
drons, and each of these into two troops. The full strength 
of a troop is 80 men ; and to each troop there is appointed a 
captain, a lieutenant, and a cornet. 

CAV AN, an inland county of the province of Ulster in 
Ireland ; bounded on the N. and N.E. by Fermanagh and 
Monaghan ; on the S.E. and S. by Meath, an angle of 
Westmeath, and Longford; and on the W. by Leitrim. 
Length, N. to S., 22 Irish or 28 English miles ; breadth, 
from S.E. to N.W., 40 Irish or 51 English miles ; area 600 
square English miles, or 384,181 statute acres. Gross po- 
pulation in 1821, 195,076; in 1832, 228,040. 

Cavan is the southernmost county of Ulster. Stretching 
across the narrowest portion of Ireland, it extends on the E. 
to within 18 English miles of the Irish Sea at Dundalk; 
and on the W. to within 20 mites of the Atlantic at Sligo 
Bay. The county is in form an irregular oval. It rises 
into mountains of considerable height at its N.W. ex- 
tremity, but more than two-thirds of its surface, although 
high and very irregular, present no elevations of any- 
con sequence. Slieve Russell, the highest point of the 
N.W. chain, forms, with the remainder of the Bally- 
nageeragh Mountains, the southern boundary of the 
basin of Loch Erne, the chief feeders of which lake flow 
from this county. From Loch Gawnagh on the S., where 
Cavan joins the county of Longford, the river Erne flows 
northward, through Lough Oughter and Belturbet to the 
borders of Fermanagh, where, after nearly bisecting the 
county of Cavarj, it enters Upper Loch Erne at the same 
point with the Woodford, a considerable stream which also 
crosses the county a little farther N. from a small lake on 
the borders of Leitrim. The Erne between Loch Oughter 
and Upper Loch Erne receives the waters of the Annalee, 
which, rising from two lakes on the borders of Monaghan, 
runs nearly W. through the flat country between Cootehill at 
its source and Butler's Bridge near its confluence. Lough 
Sheelin and Loch Ramor, or Virginia Water, are also 
two considerable lakes in this county ; the first dis- 
charges its waters through Westmeath by the Inny, a 
feeder of the Shannon, the second through Meath by the 
Blackwater, a tributary of the Boyne. The chief lines of 
road are in the direction of the greatest length and breadth 
of the county, from Navan in Meath on the S.E., to Bel- 
turbet and Florence Court on the borders of Fermanagh on 
the N.W., and from Killeshandra on the S.W. to Cootehill 
on the N.E. ; the point of intersection is at Cavan, the 
assize town, situated very nearly in the centre of the county. 
The cr>s«-roads are generally ill-planned and in bad repair. 
There is no navigation in this county except between Bel- 
turbet and Loch Erne, but the Ulster Canal now in progress 
will open a communication between Belturbet and Loch 
Neagh. * 

The climate of Cavan is rather rainy and boisterous : in 
the mountainous district it is particularly severe ; yet it is far 
from unwholesome in any part, the people being rather re- 
markable for health and longevity. The general formation 
of the district is schistose. A patch of granite about seven 
miles square occurs in the eastern part of the county, and 



assists in explaining the broken character of the Wilt In 
that district, the presumption being that' the granite ex- 
tends, at no great distance under the grauwacke, from this 
point to the neighbouring granite district of Mourne, and 
to this is owing the contortion of the incumbent strata. 
These indurated schists occupy by much the greater 
portion of the county. Limestone is found towards the 
S., where Cavan borders on the central limestone plain 
of Ireland, but the quantity is very small. The whole 
county is rich in minerals. At Swanlinbar and Quilca, 
among the Ballynageeragh Mountains, are mines of coal and 
iron ; lead and silver ore have been discovered near Bally- 
connell in the same district ; lead and copper occur near 
Cootehill ; coarse manganese and ochres are found in dif- 
ferent parts of the county in abundance. A strong vein of 
blind coal occurs at Shercock on the E. of the county, and 
at Ballyjamesduff, a village between Virginia and Cavan, in- 
dications of a vein of very good quality have been discovered. 
Excellent marl, fuller's earth, potter's clay, and brick-clay 
are abundant throughout the county. There are numerous 
mineral springs, particularly at Swanlinbar and Kings- 
court. The latter place is situated on the eastern border of 
the county. The spring feeds a remarkable lake on tho 
summit of an adjacent hill. The lake is about half a 
square rood in area, has no outlet, preserves a constant 
level, and never freezes. The water for about six feet from 
the surface is pure and clear, but lower down becomes gra- 
dually more and more muddy, until at a depth of about 
thirty feet it approaches to the consistence of tar. In this 
mud the healing virtue of the spring is supposed to reside, 
and it has been found particularly efficacious applied as 
poultices in scorbutic complaints. The depth has never 
been ascertained, but the pool is considered by the vulgar 
to be unfathomable. On the plain below is a chalybeate 
spring, Which, is also resorted to by invalids, but has no 
connexion with the pool above. The name of this pool in 
Irish is Lough-an letghagh. 

The soil of Cavan is described as being naturally cold, 
spongy, and inclined to rushes, but with proper draining 
and manuring it can be rendered highly productive. In the 
district watered by the Erne and its feeders the crops are 
luxuriant, and the face of the country rich and pleasing. 
In the mountainous country nothing can be poorer ; plough- 
husbandry is totally unknown, and the crops, which con- 
sist .of potatoes and a poor sort of black oats, are put in 
with a narrow-bladed spade called a shy. In this part of 
the county there are few roads, and the slide car is still in 
general use. In both districts the dry stono fence is almost 
universal, quick and thorn hedges being only found in the 
farms of the wealthy or in the demesnes of the great resi- 
dent proprietors. Such demesnes are however numerous, 
and some of them, particularly those of Lord Farnham 
near Kelleshandra, and of Mr. Coote at Bellamont Forest, 
near Cootehill, are of great extent and of remarkable 
beauty. The farms in general are very small : this has 
arisen chiefly from the combination of agricultural and 
manufacturing pursuits, in which the peasantry have long 
been engaged, each small farmer having until lately been 
more or less employed in linen-weaving. 

In 1802 the bleach greens of this county were large 
enough to bleach 91,000 webs of linen at a time, which, if 
in full employment, would employ a capital of 45,500/. 
This trade has declined here for some time back, but its 
revival in Antrim and Down is likely to render it again the 
staple trade of all Ulster. The ground in the lowlands is 
cViieflv nndfr tillage, but tVipr« U little whpnt orown : pota- 
toes, oats, and tlax arc the principal crops raised. Grain is 
almost universally sown in ridges, in consequence of the 
wetness of the soil. The corn-mills are small, and for the 
most part attached to the several estates, as manor mills, 
at which the tenants are obliged by their leases to grind. 
The breed of cattle is poor : but great exertions have been 
made of late by spirited resident proprietors to introduce an 
improved stock, as well as to better the system of farming 
by the example of green crops and stall feeding. Grazing 
is not pursued to any extent : and the wool worn in frieze 
by the peasantry is chiefly: brought in a manufactured stuie 
out of Connaught. On the whole, Cavan is an improving 
county, and from the peaceful and industrious character of 
the people is likely to continue so. 

Cavan is divided into eight baronies, viz., Tullaghaw, 
comprising the mountainous district on the N.W. ; Tulla- 
ghonoho on the S.W., containing Killeshandra, a neat town 
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with a good linen market ( population, 1139); Clonmoghan 
and Castleraghan on the 8., the latter with the small towns 
of Ballyjaniesduff (pop. 863) and Virginia (pop. 980) ; 
Clftnchee on the E., with the towns of BaHeborough (pop. 
1«85) and Kingscourt (pop. 1616); Tullaghgarvey on the 
N.B., with the thriving town of Cootehill (pop. 2239) ; 
Upper Loughtee on the N., with Belturbet (pop. 2026); and 
Lower Loughteo in the centre, with Caran, the county 
town, a neat but small place, with a good gaol, court-house, 
and barracks, and a pop. of 2931. Cavan town is a decayed 
corporation, which formerly returned two members to the 
Irish parliament, for the loss of which franchise, Theophilus 
Clements and Thomas Nesbitt, Esqs., received 19,000/. 
compensation at the Union. Belturbet was also a corporate 
town, but is similarly decayed. Cavan county contains 33 
parishes, of which 29 arc situated in the diocese of Kilmore, 
3 in that of Ardagh, and 1 in that of Meath. The popu- 
lation of the county in 1831 was 113,174 males and 114,759 
females ; total, 227,933, forming 40,328 families, of which 
31,091 were chiefly employed in agriculture, 4462 in trade, 
manufactures, and handicraft, and 4785 not included in 
either denomination ; the number of inhabited houses was 
38,917; of uninhabited houses, 1044; and of houses build- 
ing, 488. The general proportion of religious denomina- 
tions, as ascertained from the diocese of Kilmore, with 
which Cavan is nearly co-extensive, is about five Roman 
Catholics to one Protestant. 

Cavan was antiently called Breifne (Brenntj), by which 
name it is distinguished in the history of the Conquest, as 
being part of the territory of O'Rourke, the seduction of 
whose wife by Dermot Macmurrogh was the proximate 
cause of Strongbow's invasion. It continued in the pos- 
session of the O'Reillys, a clan tributary to O'Rourke, 
down to the reign of Elizabeth, when the county was first 
made shire-ground by commissioners appointed by the lords 
justices (the Lord Chancellor Cusack and Sir Henry Wal- 
lop) about 1590. 

On this occasion the boundaries of the baronies were 
fixed, and the whole county was divided among the native 
possessors, five baronies being allotted to different members 
of the O'Reilly family alone, with a reservation of 220 beeves 
as a chief rent to the crown. All the O'Reillys however 
having forfeited by rebellion, except Mulmurry, who was 
killed on the queen's part at the battle of the Blackwater, 
and his daughter having failed in establishing her claim in 
consequence of certain informalities in the proceedings of 
the above commission, the whole of Cavan reverted de jure 
to the crown, although in fact held for some years after by 
the natives. It was not till 1610, when six other counties 
in Ulster were forfeited by the attainder of O'Donnell and 
O'Neill, that this escheat of Cavan was insisted on ; and it 
is more than probable that, but for the design of a general 
plantation of Ulster, the objections to the former applotment 
of the county would never nave been urged. When procla- 
mation was made that the natives should remove out of the 
precincts allotted to the British undertakers, a lawyer of the 
pale retained by them made an attempt to traverse the pro- 
ceeding, ' for,' says Sir John Davies, ' the inhabitants of this 
country do border upon the English pule, where they have 
many acquaintances and alliances ; by means whereof they 
ha' o learned to talk of a freehold, and of estates of inherit- 
ance, which the poor natives of Fermanagh and Tyrconnell 
could not speak of, although these men had no other nor 
better estate than they ; that is, only a scambling and transi- 
tory possession, at the pleasure of the chief of every sept.' 
Accordingly the Irish advocate attempted to show that, 
although O'Reilly by his rebellion might have forfeited his 
chiefary and head-rents, yet his tenants who had not been 
in rebellion ought not on "that account to be dispossessed of 
their holdings ; arguing that these tenants at large had an 
inheritable interest in the land which no act of their chief 
could forfeit, and desiring leave for them to transfer the 
dues and duties, forfeited by O'Reilly, to the crown, of 
which they sought to be tenants in his stead. To this the 
king's attorney-general (Sir John Davies) replied, by show- 
ing, that as O'Reilly had the power of levying exactions at 
pleasure on the country, no man subject to such arbitrary tax- 
ation could be considered a freeholder ; and that, even though 
O'Reilly's exactions might have left a beneficial interest 
in the land to such a man, yet no member of a community 
in which the practice of gavelkind prevailed could be held 
to have on inheritable estate therein ; and that therefore as 
O Reilly was the only inheritor and freeholder of the coun- 



try his attainder necessarily left the whole county to be 
holden immediately of the erown, the inhabitants being dis- 
posable of solely at the king's pleasure, further, he argued, 
that the king was not only entitled in law to seize the whole 
country, but that he was bound in conscience and justified 
in honour in so doing; first, for the advancement of his 
subjects in religion and civilization, and for the improve- 
ment of the soil, which neither Christian policy nor conscience 
could suffer longer to lie waste and unproductive ; and, se- 
condly, by the examples of many famous kings and nations 
who had planted similar colonies ' in imitation of the skilful 
husbandman who doth reiriove his fruit trees, not with a 
purpose to extirpate and destroy them, but that they may 
brine better and sweeter fruit after the transplantation.* 
With these arguments the natives were forced to be con- 
tented, and after stipulating for their new possessions on as 
liberal terms as they could obtain, vacated their former pos- 
sessions to the extent of 52,324 English acres, of which 
about 38,000 acres were distributed among colonists of 
various denominations. 

The introduction of a civilized and industrious population 
had soon the best effects in reclaiming the country, whioh 
up to this time had been waste and barbarous. Castles 
were built on all the chief undertakers' portions ; the foun- 
dations of towns were laid at Virginia, Belturbet, and HaU 
lyconnell, and of numerous considerable villages throughout 
all the low part of the county. The principal settlers were 
Hamiltons, Aughrautles, and Balies, from Scotland ; Lam- 
berts, Parsons, Ridgeways, and Butlers, from England and 
the pale ; and of tho reinstated Irish the chief were. 
O'Reillys. There is very little interest connected with the 
subsequent history of Cavan. The forfeitures consequent 
on the wars, commencing in 1 64 1 and ending in 1690, ex- 
tended only to 3830 acres, principally the estate of the 
baron of Slane, and worth no more than 558/. 16«. per an- 
num, in which respect property in this county has under- 
gone less change of bands than in any other county of 
Ireland. 

In point of antiquities this county is barren ; there are 
the remains of numerous raths, tumuli, castles, and reli- 
gious houses, but none of them of any extent or historical 
interest. On the hill of Quilca near Swanlinbar, in the N. W. 
of the county, was formerly the place of inauguration for 
Macguire lord of Fermanagh, and the spot is still- regarded 
with superstitious veneration by the peasantry of this rude 
district. 

The number of schools in Cavan in 1824 was 346 ; edu- 
cating 17,897 young persons, of whom 4948 were Protes- 
tants, and 12,866 were Roman Catholics. In 1821 the 
number of scholars was only 8806 ; so that the amount of 
education has been more than doubled here within the short . 
space of three years. The value of the landed produce of the 
county has been calculated at 1,204,000/. per annum ; th« 
rental to proprietors at 1 0 1 ,890/. per annum ; the average rent 
of land to proprietors at 6s. per acre per annum, and to occu- 
piers at 30*. per annum. Savings' banks have not yet made 
any great progress here, nor has a local press been found 
successful. The county returns two members to the impe- 
rial parliament, and has a constituency of 2392 voters. 
Lords Farnham, Headfort, and Lanesborough, and the fa- 
milies of Maxwell and Coote, are the principal proprietors. 

The county expenses are levied by grand-jury assess- 
ment. The state of the poor, although much less wretched 
than in many other counties, and notwithstanding nume- 
rous private charities, is still such as to make a provision 
for the destitute very desirable. 

(Statistical Survey of the County of Cavan ; Pynnar's 
Survey ; Parliamentary Reports and Papers ; Trans. £7#o- 
logical Society, vol. v. ; and Trans, of British Association ; 
Pettigrew and Oulton's General Directory for lrelund.) 

CAVE, WILLIAM, an eminent scholar and divine, was 
born December 30th, 1637, at Pickwell in Leicestershir«, 
where his father was rector of the parish. He was admitted 
at St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1653, took the decree 
of B.A. in 1656, and that of M.A. in 1660. In 1662 he 
was admitted to the vicarage of Islington in Middlesex, and 
some time after became one of the king's chaplains in ordi- 
nary. He took the degree of D.D. in 1672 ; and in 1679 
was collated by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the rectory 
of Allhallows the Great, in Thames Street, London. In 
July, 1681, he was incorporated D.D. at Oxford ; and in 
November, 1684, was installed canon of Windsor. He re- 
signed his rectory of Allhallows in 1689, and bis vicarage of 
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Islington in 1691, baring on the 19th November, 1690, 

been admitted to the vicarage of Isleworth in Middlesex. 
He died at Windsor, on the 4th of August, 1713, and was 
buried in Islington Church, where a monument was erected 
to his memory. He published two single sermons, one 
preached before the Lord Mayor and citizens of London, 
November 5th, 1680, 4to„ London, 1680: the other, 
preached before the King, January 18th, 1684-5, on P«. 
iv. 7. <ito.. London, 1685. His works of greater import- 
ance are — I. ' Primitive Christianity,' in three parts, 8vo., 
London, 1672; reprinted several times since. 2. ' Tabula 
Ecclesiastics, Tables of the Ecclesiastical Writers,' fol., 
London, 1674; reprinted at Hamburg in 1676 without his 
knowledge. 3. ' Antiq uitates Apostolicse ; or the Lives, Acts, 
and Martyrdoms of the Apostles,' fol., London, 1676; re- 
published in 1 702. 4. ' Apostolici ; or the History of the 
Lives, Acts, Deaths, and Martyrdoms of those who were 
Contemporaries with or immediately succeeded the Apostles ; 
as also of the most eminent of the Primitive Fathers for the 
first three hundred years : to which is added, a Chronology 
of the three first Ages of the Church,' fol., London, 1677. 

5. ' Ecclesiastici ; or the History of the Lives, Acts, Deaths, 
and Writings of the most eminent Fathers of the Church 
that flourished in the fourth century,' fol., London, 1682. 

6. ' A Dissertation concerning the Government of the An- 
tient Church,' 8vo., London, 1683. 7. ' A serious Exhorta- 
tion, with some important Advices, relating to the late 
cases about Conformity, recommended to the Protestant 
Dissenters from the Church of England,' 4to., London, 
16 S3. 8. ' Chartophylax Ecclesiasticus, ' 8vo., London, 
1685. 9. 'Seriptorum Eeelesiasticorum Historia Literaria 
a Christo nato usque ad Steculum xiv. facili raethodo di- 
gosta,' in two parts, fol., the first printed at London in 
1688; the second in 1698; republished, foL, Col. Allob., 
1705 and 1720. The best edition is that printed at the 
Clarendon press, by subscription, in two vols., fol., 1 740 — 
1 743 : it contains the author's last corrections and additions. 
Cave's ' Lives of the Apostles,' ' Lives of the Fathers,' and 
his ' Primitive Christianity,' are justly esteemed the nest 
books upon those subjects. (Biagr. Britannica; Chal- 
mers's Biogr. Diet. ; Nelson's Hist, of Islington, 4to., 
London, 1811, pp. 284, 285.) * 

CAVE, EDWARD, a printer to whom the literary world 
owes many obligations, was born at Newton in Warwick- 
shire, February 29, 1691. He is principally known as the 
projector of the ' Gentleman's Magasine,' and as the friend 
and early patron of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who wrote an 
account of his life. He died January ) 0, 1 754. 

CAVEAT. As a general term in law, a caveat denotes 
a formal notice or caution given, by a party interested, to a 
court, judge, or public officer against the performance of cer- 
tain judicial or ministerial acts. Thus caveats in this gene- 
ral sense were entered formerly in the Court of Chancery 
against the passing of a patent ; and in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas against the levying of a fine. In a more con- 
fined and technical sense, a caveat signifies, 1. a caution 
entered in the Spiritual Court to stop the granting of pro- 
bates of wills or of administrations ; and 2. a notice given 
to the bishop by a party who disputes a particular right of 
presentation, to prevent the institution of a clerk to a bene- 
fice. A caveat in either of these eases is said to be binding 
(servartjus ilUetum) by the canon law for three months ; 
and a probate given, or an institution made, pending the 
caveat, has been considered as wholly void by that law. But 
the common law takes no notice whatever of a caveat, con- 
sidering the proceeding not as the act of a superior authority, 
hut merely in the nature of an ex part* caution or sugges- 
tion from' a stranger for the information of the court or 
officer, in order to prevent wrong from being done. The 
better opinion therefore seems to be, that administration 
granted, or institution made, notwithstanding a caveat, 
would be good at common law. (Burn's Eccleriastical Law, 
tit 'Caveat;' Williams's Lam of Executor*, vol. i.) 

CAVENDISH, or CANDISH, THOMAS, was the 
•on of a gentleman of fortune in Suffolk. It appears from 
Harris that he was of age, and inherited bis father's pro- 
perty in 1 585, immediately after which he equipped a ' stout 
bark of 120 tons' on his own account, and accompanied the 
famous Sir Richard Grenville in his voyage to Virginia and 
the West Indies. His outlay on this voyage was a serious 
inroad into his fortune ; he derived no profit from it, unless 
we consider in that light the wonderful accounts he heard 
in the West Indies of the exploits of Sir Francis Drake, who 



a short time before had plundered St. Domingo, Cartfaa- 
gena, and other Spanish settlements, and the encouraging 
prospect of such enriching expeditions being easy of execu- 
tion to a small determined force. According to some of his 
biographers. Cavendish, on his return from Virginia, still 
further redueed his property by becoming a courtier, and 
embarking in the extravagances of the gallants of Queen 
Eliiabeth's days, and they state that his first grand voyage 
was undertaken (as the second undoubtedly was) to recruit 
his finances. The practice was common enough in his time, 
and men of rank and family thought it no disgrace to re- 
trieve their fortunes by plundering on tho Spanish Main. 
Their system seems to us to be little better than that of buc- 
caneering; but the cruelties of the Spaniards almost justi- 
fied even the buccaneers. In the days of Elizabeth too 
there was open war with Spain, and while that power sent 
armadas to invade England, it was quite fair that England 
should attack Spain in the richest and most exposed of her 
transatlantic colonies. 

The expedition, which was mainly fitted out at the ex- 
pense of Cavendish, who sold or mortgaged the remainder 
of his estates for the purpose, consisted only of three small 
vessels, one of 120 tons, ono of 60, and the third of 40, and 
the united crews, men and officers, did not exceed 123. 
But the mind of every one of these adventurers was inflamed 
with ideas of wealth to be obtained in a predatory voyage 
against the Spaniards, and they had full confidence in the 
valour and generosity of their young commander. Caven- 
dish embarked in the largest ship, and sailed from Ply- 
mouth on the 21st of July, 1586. Crossing the Atlantic, he 
ran along all the continent of South America, as far as the 
Straits of Mogalhaens, into which he boldly sailed on the 
6th of January, 1587. It took him thirty-three days to clear 
the Straits, but part of that time was well employed in sur- 
veying the coasts, rocks, &c, which were hitherto little 
known. As soon as he reached the Pacific Ocean (24th 
February) he turned northward, and soon came to tho 
scene of action which ho had selected as likely to furnish 
most booty. The men fought and plundered bravely, but 
not without suffering considerable loss. They burnt Paita, 
Acapulco, and other settlements on or near the coast, they 
took some Spanish ships, destroyed others, and ravaged the 
sea-board of Chili, Peru, and New Spain. But the crowning 
blow of the expedition, and that on which Cavendish counted 
for wealth and honour, was the capture of the annual galleon, 
the St Anna, which was loaded with valuable, merchandise, 
and contained 122,000 Spanish dollars in hard cash. This 
ship was 700 tons burden, and well manned, yet, after lying 
in ambush for her under Cape Lucas on the coast of Cali- 
fornia, the English, whose number, small at first, was greatly 
reduced by battle and sickness, attacked her, and carried 
• her by boarding. After this Cavendish, starting from Cali- 
fornia, crossed the Pacific to the Ladrone Islands ; from the 
Ladrones he sailed through the Indian Archipelago and 
the Straits of Java to the Cape of Good Hope; from the 
Cape he made for England, and he reached Plymouth on 
the 9th of September, 1588, having been absent no more 
than two years, one month, and a few days. 

The circumnavigation of the globe had not before been 
performed in so short a time. In addition to dispatch, Ca- 
vendish had the merit of making some geographical cor- 
rections : he reduced to its proper length the distance from 
Java to the Cape of Good Hope, which the Portuguese had 
greatly exaggerated, and he did a good deal, as already 
stated, towards tho hydrography of the Straits of Magal- 
haens. He was also the first to point out to the English 
the local advantages of St. Helena, which before had been 
resorted to only by the Portuguese. He touched at that 
island, which he described as a delicious place, then covered 
with trees. On his return from this voyage he wrote a 
curious letter to Lord Hounsdon, a chamberlain and fa- 
vourite of Queen Elizabeth. After telling the courtier how 
he had gained victory over her majesty's enemies, he sural 
up, ' I burnt and sunk 19 sail of ships, small and great: 
and all the villages and towns that ever 1 landed at I burned 
and spoiled.' Elizabeth knighted the successful depredator, 
and from the portion of the spoils that fell to bis share as 
capitalist and commander, Sir Thomas Cavendish was said, 
in the language of the time, to have been 'rich enough to 
purchase a fair earldom." 

But in three years Cavendish was a poor man again, and 
to better his fortunes he once more turned his eyes to the 
New World. An expedition was prepared, not as formerly, 
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by himself almost alone, but by a sort of joint-stock of money, i 
bravery, and adventure — an association which diminished 
his authority, and proved fataf to discipline ; for those who 
had contributed as much as he had, pretended to an equality 
of command with him. Quarrels and dissensions arose ; 
and, in addition to this misfortune, the 'three tall ships and 
two barques,' which are said to have been well equipped, 
bad to encounter tempests not met with in the former 
voyage. Their only success was the capture of the town of 
Sanios in Brazil ; but their reverses were numerous. Caven- 
dish was obliged, by the mutinous spirit of his men, to 
abandon bis bold plans here. Worn out by disappointment 
and vexations of all kinds, the hardy navigator died at sea 
on his return towards England in 1593. (Harris, Collec- 
tion of Voyage* and Travels.) 

CAVENDISH, HENEY. The materials for the per- 
sonal life of Cavendish are as yet extremely scanty. We 
have found a very little in the ' Gentleman's Magazine for 
18)0,' and much more in the ' Biographie Universelle,' from 
the pen of M.Biot, an excellent authority as to the scientific 
part ; but as he does not state his source of information as 
to the details of private life, we inclose what we have taken 
from thence in [ ]. 

Henry Cavendish was the younger son of Lord Charles 
Cavendish, the brother of the great-grandfather of the 
present Duke of Devonshire, and was born October 10, 
1731. [He had originally a very moderate fortune, and 
his relatives were estranged from him by his determination 
not to enter upon public or political life ; with the exception 
of an uncle, who, on his return from abroad in 1773, not 
being pleased with the conduct of the family towards Ca- 
vendish, made the latter heir to his fortune, which was 
very large.] Cavendish devoted himself to mathema- 
tics and chemistry, to which his attention was probably 
turned by his father, who was himself a cultivator of 
the sciences ; but his success, or at least its evidence, 
did not come very early, for he was more than 3d years 
of age before he published any thing. He lived a re- 
tired life, and never married ; his manners seem to have 
been eccentric, and to strangers very reserved. [His 
library was-immense, and he fixed it at a distance from his 
own residence, that he might not be disturbed by those who 
came to consult it. His friends were allowed to take books, 
and he himself never withdrew a book without giving a 
receipt for it.] He died February 24, 181 d, leaving more 
than a million sterling among different relations. The few 
accounts of him which have been published in England 
contain the usual quantity of praise ; but nothing to mark 
any particular point of character. Of Cavendish as a philo- 
sopher, those who judge by the quantity of brilliant disco- 
veries will not be able to form any opinion. His writings 
consist of a few papers in the 'Philosophical Transactions^ 
from 1 766 to 1 809. But in these papers we find methods and 
results which have occasioned his being sometimes called the 
Newton of Chemistry. Without such hyperbole, it may safely 
be said that he was the first, and one of the most useful, of 
those who laid the foundation of the science in its modern 
form. At the time when bis first paper appeared, pneumatic 
chemistry had hardly an existence. It is true that different 
gases were known, that is, had been obtained as results of 
ehemicnl processes ; but they were not recognised as dis- 
tinct substances. It was thought they consisted of common 
air mixed with foreign matter ; and it was not imagined, for 
instance, that the inflammable air produced by operating 
with one substance was the same as that from another. In 
1766. Cavendish for the first time asserted and demon- 
strated that the fixed air (carbonic acid gas) was the same, 
whatever was the substance from which it was derived, and 
the same for the inflammable air (hydrogen), and that 
neither had the specific gravity of common air. He investi- 
gated for the first time the principal properties of the latter 
substance, and noticed the moisture which results from its 
combustion. In 1784, he completed the synthetical forma- 
tion of water ; that is, ho found the moisture above men- 
tioned to be simple water, and discovered that the remaining 
element of air, now therefore called nitrogen, was the con- 
stituent of nitric acid. He produced this substance by 
passing the electric spark through air over mercury, and 
saturating the result with a solution of potash, by which he 
obtained nitrate of potash, commonly called nitre. The 
well known experiment for the determination of the earth's 
density has been described in Attraction ; see also Den- 
sity of the Earth. Cavendish also wrote on the civil year 



of the Hindus, and on the division of astronomical instru- 
ments, and various papers on electricity. 

We resist the temptation to swell this article to an 
extent proportionate to what the reputation of Cavendish 
deserves. The fundamentally, if we may use such a word, 
of his chemical results has not been surpassed by those 
of any other discoverer in chemistry. But he deserves 
fame for the great accuracy of his experiments, and 
the (then) unequalled soundness of his views. One writer 
asserts that every sentence he has written will bear 
microscopic examination. A French writer admits (we 
should say affirms) that he furnished Lavoisier with the 
materials of his system ; and Sir Humphry Davy, in a lec- 
ture delivered shortly after the death of Cavendish, speaks 
as follows: 'His processes were all of a finished nature, 
perfected by the hand of a master ; they required no cor- 
rection ; and though many of them were performed in the 
very infancy of chemical science, yet their accuracy and 
their beauty have remained unimpaired amidst the progress 
of discovery.' The discoveries of Cavendish 'were finished ; 
he formed his substances both by analysis and synthesis ; 
ascertained that the weight of his product was the sum of 
that of its components, and determined its specific gravity. 
He was the first who carried the mind and methods of a 
mathematician into the field from which the alchemist had 
not long retired, and in which the speculator still remained. 
And when we say the mind and methods of a mathema- 
tician, we do not deny that the inductive philosopher had 
already been there ; but it was to remark phenomena, and 
not to measure quantities. 

CAVERY, a river in the south of India, which rises in 
the Coorg country among the Western Ghauts, near the 
coast of Malabar, m 12" 20' N. lat., 4000 feet above the sea. 
It is not navigable, except for small boats. Its course is at 
first for a few miles to the N.E. ; it then flows E.S.E. to 
Seringapatam, soon after which its course is more directly 
E., until it enters the Barramahal districts, after which, 
running nearly due S., it forms the eastern boundary of 
Coimbatore, towards the Carnatic frontier. At Tricbinopoly 
it is divided into several branches, the most northern of 
which, under the name of the Coleroon, after a north- 
easterly course of about 90 miles, in which it forms the 
division between the southern and central Carnatic, falls 
into the sea at Devicotta. The whole course of the river is 
about 450 miles. The southern branches retain the original 
name of Cavery, and by means of canals and embank- 
ments are employed to fertilize the plains of Tanjore, which, 
present one vast field of rice cultivation. 

At Seringapatam, the Cavery forms the island upon 
which the city is built. The river is here broad and rapid, 
and its channel is filled with rocks and fragments of 
granite. A rude and massy aqueduct, 20 feet wide, ha* 
been constructed, in order to supply the town with water 
from the river. This aqueduct serves also the purpose of a. 
bridge. In North Coimbatore, the Cavery forms another 
island, called Sivana Samudra, near to which are tiro cata- 
racts of extraordinary grandeur. The cataract of Gangan* 
Chuki occurs in the northern channel, where the water » 
precipitated over a perpendicular rock 200 feet high. By 
a projection from the rock, the fall is divided into two stapes, 
the division being however scarcely discernible through 
the cloud of foam. The southern cataract is called Birra 
Chuki ; the precipice over which the water falls is about 
100 feet high, and forms part of the arch of a large circle 
down which the river is thrown in ten or twelve streams ; 
that in the centre is the largest and most violent. The 
quantity of water in the river varies considerably, according 
to the season. The principal supply is derived from the 
rains in the Western Ghauts in the month of May. lit 
July v the stream is again filled by the monsoon rains on. 
the coast of Coromandel. The coming down of the flood* 
from the interior is celebrated with great festivities by the 
inhabitants of the Southern Carnatic, who justly attribute 
to it the fertility of their fields. 

(Buchsnan's Journey through Mysore ; Heyne's His- 
torical and Statistical Tracts on India.) 
CAVIA. [Guinea Pio.] 

CAVIAR, (French, Caviar, Cavial ; German. Kaviar ; 
Italian, Caviario, Caviale; Spanish, Caviario ; Russ.J/tra;) 
an article of food prepared in Russia from the roes of some 
large fish, generally the sturgeon. The greater psrt of the 
caviar is prepared near tho mouths of the Volga, and al.-o 
at the mouths of the Danube, Dnieper, and the Don. In 
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the month of March, the sturgeon arrives in great numbers 
for spawning at these places. The ovaria of the largest of 
these fish are estimated to contain 3,000,000 of eggs ; the 
fish are caught both with nets and with hooks. CHviar is 
prepared by removing from the roe all its membrane-) ; it is 
then washed in vinegar or white wine, and dried by being 
spread on a board in the air. After this, it is thoroughly 
salted, the salt being rubbed in with the hand ; it is then 
put into a bag and pressed in order to remove the liquor ; 
finally it is packed in kegs, and is then ready for sale. The 
caviar made on the shore* of the Caspian is for the most 
part sent up the Volga to Moscow ; that shipped from the 
ports of the Black Sea and Sea of Azof is bought at 
Astrakhan by the Armenians of Nakhitchivan and the 
Greeks of Taganrog. The shipments from these ports, in 
1S33, amounted to 45,852 poods, equal to 1,650,672 English 
pounds. Tbis caviar is not so good as that which is made 
on the Caspian. The principal exports are to Italy ; very 
little is brought to England. The shipments altogether 
form only a small part of what is made, the consumption in 
Russia being very great in consequence of the three seasons 
of fasting which occur in the year. When of good quality, 
caviar is dry and of a brown colour ; it is commonly eaten 
with oil and lemon juice. 

A similar substance, called botargo, is prepared on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean from the roes of a kind of 
mullet ; the method of preparing it is very similar to that 
described above. (Tooke's Hist, of Russia; DeHagemeister's 
Report of the Commerce of New Russia, <£c.) 
* CAVOLVNA. [Psilososiata..] 

CAWNPOOR, a district in the province of Allahabad, 
between 26° and 27° N. lat. and 79* and 8 1° E. long., bounded 
on the N. by the Etaweh district, on the E. by the reserved 
territories of the King of Oude, on the S. by the Jumna, 
and on the W. by the Ganges. This district is situated 
in the Doab, or the tract between the Ganges and the 
Jumna ; and it occupies a segment of the plain which ex- 
tends from the bay of Bengal northward to the mountains. 
The soil of about two-thirds of this district yields abundant 
harvests of maize, barley, and wheat, besides turnips, cab- 
bages* and other European garden vegetables, together with 
grapes, peaches, and several other fruits which have been 
introduced by European residents; the sugar-cane also 
grows luxuriantly. Irrigation is much practised, and the 
number of wells sunk for that purpose is very great. 

From a statistical report made in 1814, concerning this 
district, it appears that the number of villages which it then 
contained was 3439; its area 29,46,315 be gas (nearly 
1,000,000 acres), of which 17,68,745 were cultivated, 1,34,189 
fit for cultivation, and 10,43,381 begas were wholly unpro- 
ductive. The government assessment amounted to 27,36,297 
rupees (273,629/.). or about 9s. sterling per acre on the cul- 
tivated portion of the land ; a very high assessment, which 
being subsequently found to be oppressive to the cultivators 
has been reduced. 

The principal towns, besides Cawnpoor, the capital, are 
Resoulabad in 26° 40' N. lat, and 79° 40' E. long., about 30 
miles S.S.W. from Kanoje; Jaujemow in 26° 26' N. lat 
and 80° 16' E. long., eight miles S.S.E. from the town of 
Cawnpoor; and Akbarpore in 26° 23' N. lat. and 79° 52' E. 
long , 25 miles W 8.W. from Cawnpoor. 

CAWNPOOR, the capital of the district, is situated on 
the right bank of the Ganges in 26° 30' N. lat. and 80° 13' 
E. long. Cawnpoor is one of the largest military stations in 
India. The old town stands a short distance N.W. of the 
modern buildings, and higher up the Ganges. The princi- 
pal street is composed of well-built brick houses two or three 
stories high, with balconies in front ; the back parts of the 
town are built in a straggling manner and the houses are 
mean in size and appearance. There are many handsome 
•hops in the principal street containing generally an abun- 
dant supply of European goods which are nearly as cheap as 
at Calcutta ; articles of food are not more than half the 
price. 

The European officers stationed at Cawnpoor, being obliged 
to provide their own quarters, have built tbeir houses, or 
buiufaliites, along the banks of the Ganges. Each of these 
bungalows is a detached building with a garden and planta- 
tion, surrounded bv an unsightly mud wall as a defence 
against cattle and thieves. In the rainy season the Ganges 
is more than a mile in breadth, but in the dry season the 
river is shallow and several saud-banks are visible in its 
bad. At this dry Mason, which lasts from October to June, 



a residence at Cawnpoor is extremely unpleasant, owing to 
the suffocating heat of the climate and the dust ' The his- 
tory of the country,' says Dr. Tennant, ' affords many in- 
stances of battles lost or won by the direction of the dust ; a 
windward position giving an army an advantage somewhat 
similar to the weather-gage in an action at sea.' For this 
reason all the houses of Europeans have glass windows, 
and officers are provided When they march with a frame of 
glass which they fix in the door of their tents. (Tennant's 
Indian Recreations ; Report of Committee of House of Com- 
mons on Affairs of India.) 

CAXTON, WILLIAM, to whom England owes the in- 
troduction of printing, was born, according to his own state- 
ment, in the Weald of Kent Of the date of his birth no- 
thing is known with certainty, though Oldys places it in 
1412. Lewis and Oldys suppose that between bis 15th 
and 1 8th years he was put apprentice to one Robert Large, a 
mercer or merchant of considerable eminence, who was 
afterwards successively sheriff and lord mayor of London : 
and who, upon his death, in 1441, remembered Caxton in 
his will by a legacy of 20 marks. Caxton, at tbis time, had 
become a freeman of the Company of Mercers. His know- 
ledge of business however induced him, either upon his own 
account or as agent of some merchant, to travel to the Low 
Countries for a short time. In 1464 we find him joined in 
a commission with one Robert Whitehill, to continue and 
confirm a treaty of trade and commerce between Edward IV. 
and Philip, duke of Burgundy, or, if they found it neces- 
sary, to make a new one. They are styled in it ambassa- 
dors and special deputies. This commission at least affords 
a proof that Caxton had acquired a reputation for knowledge 
of business. Seven years afterwards Caxton describes him- 
self as leading a life of ease, when, 4 having no great charge 
or occupation,' he set about finishing the translation of 
Raoul le Fevre's ' Recueil des Histoires de Troye,' which he 
had commenced two years before, in 1469. The original 
was the first book he printed, and this translation the third. 
Of Caxton 's pursuits and travels abroad we know little more 
than that in his peregrinations he confined himself, for the 
most part, to the countries of Brabant, Flanders, Holland, 
and Zealand, and finally entered into the service, or at least 
the household, of Margaret duchess of Burgundy, who en- 
couraged him to finish his translation of Le Fevre's ' His- 
tory of Troy, assisted him with her criticisms upon his Eng- 
lish, and amply rewarded him upon the completion of his 
labour. From the prologues and epilogues of .this work we 
discover that he was now somewhat advanced in years, and 
that be had learnt to exercise the art of printing, but by 
what steps he had acquired this knowledge cannot be dis- 
covered ; his types only show that fie acquired it in the Low 
Countries ; he does not appear to have seen any of the beau- 
tiful productions of the Roman, Venetian, and Parisian 
presses before he had caused his own fount of letters to be cut 
The original of Raoul s History, the Oration of John 
Russell on Charles Duke of Burgundy being created a 
Knight of the Garter, and the Translation of Raoul, were, as 
far as we know, Caxton's three first works: the last finished 
in 1471. A Stanza by Wynkyn de Worde notices an edi- 
tion of Bai tholommus de Proprietatibus Re rum as printed 
by Caxton at Cologne (about 1470), but the actual exist- 
ence of this edition is unknown. Nor has more certain in- 
formation yet been obtained of the exact period of Caxton's 
return to his native country. The usual supposition ha* 
been that he brought the art of printing into England in 
14 74, and that thisdate is indicated by the figures which are 
united in the centre of his device as a printer. In 1477 
however he had undoubtedly quitted the Low Countries and 
taken up his residence in the vicinity of Westminster Abbey, 
where and in which year he printed his 1 Dictesand Sayings 
of the Philosophers.' S to we says he first exercised bis business 
in an old chapel near the entrance of the Abboy ; but a very 
curious placard, a copy of which, in Caxton's largest type, is 
now at Oxford in the late Mr. Douce's library, shows that 
he printed in the Almonry. It is as follows: ' If it plesa 
any man spintuel or temporcl to bye ony Pyes of two and 
thre comemoracions of Salisburi vse enpryntad sfter the 
forme of this present lettre whiche ben wel and truly correct 
late hym come to Westmonester in to the Almonesr/a at 
the reed pale and he shal have them good chepe. Supplies 
stet cedula.' According to Bagford, Caxton • office was 
afterwards removed to King-street. 

From the evidence of Wynkyn de Worde, in the colophon 
of hi* ediuon of ' Vitas Patrum,' 1495, it appears that these 
Qi. 
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Ltvw of tho Fathers wen ' translated out of French into 
Englith by William Caxton of Westminster, lately dead,' 
and that be finished the work 'at the last day of hit life.' 
His death however seems fixed, by two or three entries in the 
parish accounts of St. Margaret Westminster, to the year 
1491 or 1-192, in which we read >Item; atte bureyng of n'il- 
liam Caxton for iiij. torehet vj». viij*. Item ; for the belle at 
tame Bureyng, vj«." Wynkyn de Worde no doubt referred 
to this time. 

Caxton, Mr. Warton observes, by translating, or procuring 
to be translated, a great number of books from the French, 
greatly contributed to promote the state of literature in Eng- 
land. In regard to his types, Dr. Dibdin says, he appears 
to have made use of five distinct sets, or founts of letters, of 
which, in hiraccount of Caxton's works, he has engraved 
plates in fac-simile. Edward Rowe Mores, in his ' Disser- 
tation upon English Typographical Founders and Foundo- 
ries,' says Caxton's letter was originally of the sort called 
Secretary, and of this he had two founts ; afterwards he 
came nearer to tho Englith face, and had three founts of 
Great Primer, a rude one which he used anno 1474, ano- 
ther something better, and a third cut about 1482 ; one of 
Double Pica, good, which first appears 1490, and one of 
Long Primer, at least ne.ariy agreeing with the bodies which 
have since been called by those names. All of Caxton's 
works were printed in what are called black letter. 

The following is probably as complete a list as can now 
be recovered of the productions of Caxton's press :— 1. ' Le 
Recueil des Hisloires de Troves,' compose par raoulle le 
feure, chapellein de Monseigneur le due Philippe de Bour- 
goingne en Van de grace mil cccclxiiii. fol. 2. ' Propositio cla- 
rissimi Oratoris Magistri Johannis Russell, decretorum doc- 
toris ac adtune Amhassiatoris Edwardi Regis Anglie et 
Franciead illustr. Principem Karolum ducem Burgundie 
super susceptione ordinis garterij, &c.' 4to. 3. ' The Re- 
cuyell of the Historyes of Troye,' composed and drawen out 
of diverce bookes of latyn into Frensshe by Raoul le ffenre 
in the yere 1464, and drawen out of frenssbe in to Englisshe 
by William Caxton at the commaundement of Margarete 
Duchess of Bourgoyne, &c, whyche sayd translacion and 
werke was begonne in Brugis in 1468 and ended in the holy 
cyte of GJen 19 Sept. 1471, fol. 4. * The Game and Playe 
of the Chesse,' translated out of the French, fvnysshid the 
last day of Marche, 1474, fol. 5. A second edition of the 
same, fol. (with wood-cuts). 6. ' A Boke of the hoole Lvf of 
Jason,' (1476) fol. 7. ' The Dictes and notable wyse Say- 
enges of the Phylosophers,' transl. out of Frenshe by lord 
Antoine Wydeville Erie Rvuyeres, empr. at Westmestre, 
1477, fol. 8. ' The Morale' Prouerbes of Cristyne (of Pisa), 
fol., 1478. 9. 'The Book named Cordyale; or Memorare 
Novissima," which treateth of ' The foure last Things,' be- 
gun 1478, finished 1480, fol. 10.' The Chronicles of Englond.' 
Westm., 1480, fol. 1 1. • Descripcion of BriUyne,' 1480. fol. 
12. ' The Mirrourof the World or thymage of the same,' 
1461, fol. 13. ' The Hystorve of Reynart the Foxe,' 1481, 
fol. 14. 'The Boke of Tuliius de senectute, with Tullfus 
de Amicitia, and the Declamacyon, which laboureth to 
shew wherein Honour sholde reste,' 1481, fol. 15. • Gode- 
froy of Bjloyne ; or, the laste Siege and Conqueste of 
J herusalem,' Westm., 1481, fol. 16. * The Polycrony- 
con," 1482, fol. 17. 'The Pylgremage of the Sowle ;' 
transl. from the French, Westm., 1483, fol. 18. "Liber 
Festivalis, or Directions for keaping Feasts all the Yere,' 
Westm., 1483, fol. • Quatuor Sermones ' (without date), 
fol. 20. ' Confessio Amantis,* that is to saye in Englisshe, 

• The Confessyon of the Louer,' maad and compyled by 
Johan Gower. squyer, Westm., 1483, fol. 21. * The' Golden 
Legende.' Westm., 1483, fol. 22. Another edition of • The 
Legende,' sm. folio. 23. A third, fin. at Westmestre, 20th 
May, 1483, fol. 24. 'The Booke callid Calhon' (Magnus), 
transl. fr. the French, 1483. fol. 25. ' Parvus Chato' (with- 
out printer's name or date, but in Caxton's type), folio. 26. 

• The Knyght of the Toure,* transl. from the French ; 
Westm. (1484), fol. 27. ' The Subtyl Historves and Fa- 
bles of Esope.' transl. from the French, 1484, fol. 28. ' The 
Book of the Ordre of Chyvalry, or Knvghthode,' twnsl. from 
the French (assigned to 1484). fol. 29. ' The Book ryal ; or 
the Book for a Kyng,' 1 484, fol. 30. « A Book of the noble 
Hystorves of Kynge Arthur and of certen of his Kn\ ghtes,* 
which book was reduced in to Englvsshe by syr Thomas Ma- 
lory Knyght. 1485, fol. 31. • The'Lyf of Charles the Grete 
Kyng of Fraunce and Emperour of Rome,* 1485, fol. 
92. Another edition of the tame, 1485, fol, 33. 'Tbystorye 



of the noble ryghtval vaunt and worthy Kayghte Pmry* and 

of the fayr Vyenne, the doulpliyns doughier of Vyennoye," 
transl. from the French, 1485, fol. 84. ' The Book of Good 
Manors,' 1488, foL 35. ' The Doctrinal of Sopvenre,' transl. 
from the French, 1489, fol. 36. * The Book' of Fayttes of 
Armes and of Chyvalrye,' a translation Irom the first part 
of Vegetiut de Re Militari, 1489, fol. 37. ' The Art* and 
Crafte to knowe well to dye,' transl. from the French. 1490, 
fol. 38. ' The Boke of Eneydos, compyled by Vyrgyle." trans- 
lated from the French. 1490. fol. 89. ' The Talis of Caun- 
tyrburye' (no date), fol. 40. Another edition (without data 
or place), fol. 41. ' Infaneia Salvatoru,' 4to. 42. 'The Boko 
of Consolacion of Philosophic,' whiche that Boecius mad* 
for his comfort* and consolacion (no date nor place), fol. 43. 
A collection of Chaucer's and Lydgate't minor Poems, 4to. 

44. ' The Book of Fame, made by Geftarey Chaucer,' fol. 

45. • Troylus and Creseyde,' fol. 46. ' A Book for Travel- 
lers,' fol. 47. ' The Lyf of St. Katberin of Stnis," fol. 48. 
' Speculum Vite Christi ; or the myrroure of the Uessyd 
Lyf of Jhesu Criste,' fol. 49. 4 Directorium Sacerdotum :' 
sive Ordinale secundum Usum Surum, Westm., fol. SO. 
* The Worke (or Court) of Sapience,' composed by John 
Lydgate, fol. 51. 'A Boke of divers Ghostly Mater*.' 
Westm., fol. 52. ' The Curial made by Mavstre Alain 
Charretier,' transl. from the French, fol. 68. 'The Lyf of 
our Lady, made by Dan John Lydgale, monke of Burye," 
fol. 54. ' The Lyf of Saynt Wenefryde,' reduced into Eng- 
lysshe, fol. 65. * A Lytel Tretise.lntytuled or named Tbe 
Lucidarye,' 4to. 66. ' Reverendissimi viri dni.' Gulielmi 
Lyndewodi, LLD. et epi Atapbensis constitutiones provin-' 
ciales Ecclesi© Anglican*,' 24mo. 67. 'The History e of 
Kynge Blanehardyne and Queen Eglantyne his wyfe,' fol. 
58. • The Siege of the noble and invyncyble Cytee of 
Rhodes,' fol. 59. ' Statuta apud Westmonasterium edita, 
anno primo Regis Ricardi tercii,' fol. 60. ' Statutes' made 
in tbe 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Parliaments of Henry VII, folio. 
(The only fragment of this work known consists of two 
leaves.) 61. * The Accidence,' (mentioned in one of the 
sale catalogues of the library of T. Martin of Palgrave.) 
62. • The Prouflytable Boke of mines soule, called The 
Chastysing of Goddes Chyldern,' fol. 63. * Horse,' &e., 
12mo, a fragment of eight pages now at Oxford, in the 
library bequeathed to the Bodleian by tbe late F. Douce, 
Esq. 64. A fragment of a Ballad, preserved in a volume of 
scraps and ballads in tbe British Museum. 

Dr. Dibdin has included, among tbe printed works of 
Caxton, ' Ouyde bis Booke of Metamorphose,' translated 
and fynysshed by me William Caxton at Westmestre the 
xxij. day of Apryll, the yere of our lord M.iiij. C.iiij r *. 
And the xx yere of the repne of Kyn<r Edward the fourth,' 
but it remains in manuscript only, as far at is known, in 
the Pepysian collection now deposited in Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and consists of the last nve books of tbe ' Me- 
tamorphoses' only. (Lewis's Life of Caxton, 8vo., Lend., 
1737 ; Oldys' account of him in the Biographia Britanniea ; 
Warton's Hitt. Engl. Poetry ; the first volume of Dibdin's 
edit, of Ames't Typogr. Antiqtdtiet ; and Chalmers's 
Biogr. Diet.) The two largest assemblages of the produe- 
t ions- from Caxton's press now known, are those in the Bri- 
tish Museum, and in Earl Spencer's library at Altlwrpe. 
The titles given in the present article have been collated 
with the books in the former of these collections. 

CAYENNE. [Guiana.] 

CAYENNE PEPPER. [Capsicum] 

CAYLU'8. COUNT, was born at Paris in 1692. He 
entered the army in his youth, and made 'some campaigns 
in Catalonia and in Germany. After the peace of Rastadt, 
he turned his attention entirely to the fine arts, and went to 
Italy for the purpose of studying them. He afterwards 
went to Constantinople and Asia Minor, and visited the 
ruins of Ephesus and Colophon. On his return to France, 
ho applied himself to engrave and illustrate the cameos 
and other stones of the king's cabinet, and to superin- 
tend the publication of 'the fine work, ' Pierres graven du 
Cabinet du Roi,' in two vols, folio, descriptive of that collec- 
tion. He also published engravings of the medals of the 
Roman Emperors belonging to the same collection : * Nu- 
mismata aurea Imperatorum Romanorum e Cimelio Regit 
Christianissimi.' In 1731 be was made a member of tbe 
Academy of Sculpture and Painting, upon which he wrote 
the lives of the most celebrated painters and sculptors who 
had belonged to that society. Ho censed tho drawings 
of Santo Bartoli, of Rome, winch m representations of 
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antiant paintings and mosaics, »n4 form a very valuable 

collection of autient art, to ba engraved and coloured. 
' Recueil de peintures antiques iraitfces Addlement pour les 
oouleur* at pour le trait d'apres les desseins colories faits 
par P. Santo Bartoli,' fol., Paris, 1757. The engravings 
are beautifully executed. The celebrated mosaic pavement 
of Palestrina is among them. In 1742 he was made a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, for which he 
wrote numerous memoirs on antient monuments, on an- 
tient paintings, on the Egyptian obelisks, on mummies, 
papyrus, &c. He collected numerous antiques, and pub- 
lished the result of his investigations in bis great work, 
' Recueil d'Antiquites Egyptiennes, Etrusques, Grecques, 
Romaines, et Gauloisea,' 7 vols. 4to. The last volume was 
published in 1 767, after his death ; it contains a biographi- 
cal notice of the author,, by Le Beau. Caylus wrote also 
' Nouveaux Sujets de Peinture et Sculpture,' J2mo., 1755 ; 
' Mi moire sur la Peinture a VEncaustique,' 8vo., 1 755, which 
is a revival of the method of encaustic painting of the 
antients. He found out the means of incorporating the 
colour with stone. The art of encaustic painting has been 
practised since chiefly upon slate (that of the antients ap- 
pears to have been upon wood), by Bachelier, Requeno, Fab- 
brini, and Parenti, the two last of whom are Florentine artists. 
(Saxgi sul Riitabilimento delt antica Arte de' Grer.i e Ro- 
mam Pit tori ; Parma, 1787, and also ' Note* to Winckel- 
mann,' vol. ii., p. 80.) Caylus wrote several novels, which 
have no very great merit. He died at Paris, in 1 765. He 
was a warm, and, as far as it was in his power, a liberal 
promoter of the arts ; extremely disinterested himself, he 
sought out and assisted indigent talent. He left his rich 
collection of antiquities to the King's Museum. In 1805 a 
compilation of memoranda was published, under the titlo of 
' Souvenirs du Comte de Caylus,' 2 vols. 12 mo. 

CAYMANS, three islands lying to the westward of 
Jamaica, from which the nearest is distant 72 miles. The 
largest and westernmost is called the Grand Cayman ; 
the next. Little Cayman; and the easternmost, dayman 
Brack. They are contained between the parallels of 
19' 1 0' and 19° 45' N. lat., and the meridians of 79° 30' and 
81° 35' VV. long. Grand Cayman is 24 miles long and 2} 
broad ; it is low and covered with trees, chiefly cocoa- 
nut. On the western side is a large village, called George's 
Town ; but the other portion of the island is thinly inha- 
bited. There are among the inhabitants many descendants 
of the old buccaneers. 'Produce is raised more than suffi- 
cient for their own consumption, and vessels touching here 
m;iy obtain supplies ; but there are no cattle or sheep, and 
water is scarce. The climate is considered healthy. The 
natives employ themselves chiefly in catching turtle, for the 
supply of Jamaica and other islands. 

Little Cayman and Cayman Brack are small, low, barren, 
and uninhabited. (Colum'b. Navigator, and Recent Surveys.) 

CAYOPOLLIN. [Opossum.] 

CAYOU. [ Atei.es. Species 3.] 

CEBES, a Theban philosopher, and a disciple of Socrates. 
He was the writer of three dialogues, called ' n<V«C (table 
or tablet), '*E/3io>ti.' and ' *pui/txoc.' (Suidasv.Ke/3rjc. Diog. 
Lae'rt. ii. 126.) He is represented by Plato as attending 
Socrates in his last moments, and is one of the interlocutors 
in the Pheedm. The first mentioned of his dialogues has 
been very frequently edited, and is often one of the first books 
placed before the Greek student. It is a description of an 
allegorical picture, supposed to be affixed to the walls of a 
temple of Saturn, and representing the life and trials of 
mankind. Scholars have doubted whether it is rightly 
attributed to the Theban Cebes, but the Greek authorities 
are conclusive of its genuineness (see Lucian, torn. i. p. 
702, and torn. iii. p. 5, Hemsterhuis) ; and the Attic dia- 
logue in which it is written is no proof that its author was 
not a Theban, for moral dialogues were always written in 
Attic, just as the Ionic dialect was appropriated to the epos, 
and the Doric to lyric poetry. We know nothing of Cebes 
beyond the mention of his name by Plato, who makes So- 
crates call him a diligent inquirer after truth, and by Xeno- 
plion, from whom we learn that his moral character was 
most unexceptionable. The first complete edition of the 
' nivaf, ' is that by J. Gronovius, Amstel. 1689 ; the best are, 
perhaps, that by Schweighauser, Lips. 1798, whieh also 
contains the Manual of Epictetus ; and his last edition of 
18««. 

There was a Cebes of Cyzicus, a Stoic philosopher con- 
temporary with the Bmperot Marcus Aurelius, to whom 



some critics, apparently without much reason, would aUzi 
bute the ' Table.' 
There is a dissertation on the genuineness of the ' Table,' 

by F G. Klopfer, Zwickau, 1818, 4to. 

CEBRIONITES (Latreille). a family of ColeopUreua 
insects, of the section Malacoderma. Technical charac- 
ters i — Body generally somewhat oval and convex; wing 
cases rather soft and flexible ; thorax broader than long, 
widest at the base, and with the hinder angles acute, or 
produced into a spine. Antennas generally longer than the 
head and thorax ; mandibles terminating in a simple point ; 
joints of the palpi of nearly equal thickness ; legs moderate, 
not contractile. 

The species of this family are frequently found upon 
plants in marshy situations, but very little is known of their 
habits ; their larvte are supposed to live in the ground, and 
very probably subsist on the roots of plants. 

Tho genus Cebrio is distinguished from other genera' of 
this family by having all the joints of the tarsi entire, and 
without any velvet-like pellets beneath, and the posterior 
thighs of the same size as the anterior. About ten 
species of this genus have been discovered, most of which are 
peculiar to Europe. Cebrio gigas, a species not uncommon 
. in France, is about three quarters of an ipch in length, and 
of a pale brownish-yellow colour. In the male the head and 
thorax and the legs (excepting the thighs) are black ; the 
head and thorax are thickly punctured, and, together with 
the elytra, which.are striated, are covered with small yellow- 
ish hairs ; the antennas are long, and if extended backwards 
would reach about half way down the elytra. In the female 
there is so striking a difference in this organ, as to cause 
that sex to be mistaken for a distinct species : here the -an- 
tenna are very short, and if extended backwards would not 
reach farther than the base of the thorax ; the basal joint is 
much longer than the other: the fourth and followinjr joints 
are short, thick, and joined closely together. The legs of 
the female are also shorter and thicker in proportion than in 
the other sex. 

It is said that the European species of this genus appear 

in great numbers after heavy rains. 
CEBUS. rSAFAjou.] 

CECIDOMY'IA, a genus of two-winged flies (order 
Diptera) of the family Tipulidas. Technical characters :— 
Wings resting horizontally, and having three longitudinal 
nervures; head hemispherical: antennas' as long as the 
body, and generally twenty-four jointed, the joints hairy ; 
(in the females fourteen-jointed ;) the two basal joints short : 
legs long, basal joint of the tarsi very short, second long. 

Mr. Stephens, in his catalogue of 'British Insects,' enu- 
merates twenty-six species of this genus. They are always 
of small size*, and many of them deposit their eggs on 
the young buds of various kinds of plants, where the larva 
is hatched, and transforms them into galls, in which it sob* 
sists and undergoes its metamorphosis. 

Cecidomyia salicina is common in France on willows in 
the month of May ; it is of a blackish colour, covered with 
fine velvet-like hairs ; the antennas have twenty joints ; the 
wings are slightly obscure and downy ; length one-sixth of 
an inch. 

This little fly fixes each of its eggs on a bud of the willow 
in the month of June. The bud at the time of ks evolu- 
tion, near the end of the month, instead of putting forth its 
branch, becomes enlarged at the base, and ultimately forms 
a gall in which the larva is lodged, nourished, and under- 
goes its metamorphosis : the larva is of a reddish-yellow co- 
lour, and assumes the pupa state in the winter, when the 
gall is become of a large size. 

Other-species of cecidomyia produce similar deformities 
upon various parts of many species of plants, and resemble 
in this part of their habits the cynipidce among the kymt- 
noptera. 

Cecidomyia tritici (Dipula tritici, Kirby), an insect com- 
monly known by the name of the Wheat-fly, has occupied 
much of the attention of entomologists, particularly that of 
the Rev. W. Kirby, who has published two accounts of its 
habits in the Linnssan Transactions. 

This little fly is about one- twelfth of an inch in length, 
and of a reddish-yellow colour ; the wings are milk-white, 
and exhibit the prismatic colours in certain lights : the eyes 
are black.* The wheat-fly may be observed sometimes in 



* Id order not to confound thie with other Uttla fllta which may be i 
what limilu, it wilt be Decenary to notice the generic character! given la 
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the greatest abundance, flying about wheat-fields in the 
month of June. It generally makes its appearance about 
■even or eight o'clock in the evening. ' Although.' says 
Mr. Kirby, 'these insects are so numerous in the evening, 
yet in the morning not a single one is to be seen upon the 
wing ; they do not however then quit the field which is the 
scene of their employment, for upon shaking the stalks of 
the wheat or otherwise disturbing them, they will fly about 
near the ground in great numbers. I found their station 
of repose to be upon the lower part of the culm with their 
heads upwards.' The fly totally disappears by the end of 
June. According to Mr. Kirby it is about eight o'clock 
in the evening that they deposit their eggs. This gen- 
tleman has seen as many as twelve specimens thus occu- 
pied at the same time on a single ear, and observes that 
these flies are sometimes so numerous that were all to lay 
their eggs, and these to hatch, one half of the grain would 
be destroyed. 

The eggs are deposited by means of a long pointed and 
contractile tube, or ovipositor, generally upon, the interior 
valvule of the corolla, just above the stigmata, and it occa- 
sionally happens that the fly is unable to retract its oviposi- 
tor, and being thus held prisoner it dies. 

About the middle of June the larvae are hatched, and may ■ 
be seen adhering to the lower end of one of the anthers, and 
sometimes immersed in the woolly summit of the germen, 
or in the interior of the valvule of the corolla. These 
larvae are simple minute grubs without legs or any visible 
head, and of a yellowish colour, and their food consists of 
the pollen of the anthers, which it appears in the plants 
thus attacked is unfit for impregnation. 

The pupae are of a reddish colour, and in number bear no 
proportion to that of the larvse. ' I have seen,' says Mr. 
Kirby, * more than once, seven or eight florets in an ear in- 
habited by the latter, and sometimes so many as thirty in 
a single floret, seldom less than eight or nine, and yet I 
have scarcely ever found more than one pupa in an ear, 
and had to examine several to meet with that. * * • • 
The pupce that I have observed have generally been some- 
what attached to the grain, and, what is worthy of notice, I 
never observed them within those florets where the larvse 
had taken up their residence ; they seem invariably to 
choose for their habitation, in their immediate state, one 
where the grain is uninjured, to which they may attach 
themselves.' 

In a field of fifteen acres (planted partly with white and 
partly with red wheat), which Mr. Kirby carefully examined, 
and which was much attacked by these insects, he calculated 
that the havoc done by them would amount to five coombs ; 
he observed that the white wheat was most affected. 

During Mr. Kirby's observations he discovered no less 
than three parasites among the Ichneumonidss, on the 
larva of the insect in question, which accounts for the great 
difference between the number of larva and that of the 
punas. 

For further information on this insect, we refer to the 
' Transactions of the Linnsean Society,' vol. iv. (in which 
there are two papers on the subject), pp. 224 and 230, and 
vol. v. p. 96. 

CECIL, WILLIAM, BARON BURLEIGH, was born 
at Bourne in Lincolnshire, September 13, 1520. His father 
was master of the robes to Henry VIII. He was placed 
successively at the grammar schools of Grantham and 
Stamford, and at the age of fifteen he was removed to St. 
John's College, Cambridge, where he was distinguished for 
the regularity of his conduct and the intensity of his appli- 
cation. At the age of sixteen he delivered a lecture on the 
logic of the schools, and three years afterwards another on 
the Greek language. At twenty-one he entered at Gray's- 
inn, and applied himself to the study of the law, the history 
of his own country, and especially the genealogy of its prin- 
cipal families. In August, 1541 , he married a sister of Sir 
John Cheke, who died in the second year of their mar- 
riage, leaving one son, Thomas, afterwards earl of Exeter. 
In the same year, having successfully contended in an ar- 
gument on the supremacy of the Pope and the Catholic 
Faith with two priests, chaplains of O'Neil the Irish chief, 
he was at the king's desire brought into his presence. 
Conceiving a favourable opinion of Cecil's abilities, the king, 
in order to secure his services, conferred upon him the re- 
version of the office of custos brevium in the Common 
Pleas ; an office of considerable emolument, and which fell 
into his possession about fire years afterwards. Snortly after 



the accession of Edward VI. Cecil married Mildred, daugh- 
ter of Sir Authony Cook, the director of the king's studies; 
which connexion, together with his acknowledged high ta- 
lents and habits of application, and bis known attachment 
to the principles of the Reformation, procured him the friend- 
ship of the lord protector, to %hose notice he bad already 
been recommended by the Cbeke family. In 1647 the 
lord protector appointed him his master of requests, an 
office not only of distinction but of great trust: In tbe same 
year he accompanied the lord protector in tbe Scotch expe- 
dition, and was present at tbe battle of Musselburgh. Cecil 
quickly acquired the esteem and confidence of the young 
king, and in the year 1548 was appointed secretary of 
state. 

On the fall of the lord protector, Cecil was committed to 
the Tower, but was discharged after an imprisonment of 
three months; and in October, 1551, was by the duke of 
Northumberland restored to his office, knighted, and sworn 
of the. privy council. It does not appear that be was in any 
way privy to the fall of his early patron the lord protector; 
but the extreme caution of his subsequent behaviour to his 
fallen friend borders closely on ingratitude. 

Soon after his re-appointment as secretary of state. Cecil 
effected several important measures. The abolition of 
the exclusive privileges of the merchants of the Steel-yard 
seems to have sprung from that large and enlightened policy 
which distinguished his whole career. He further proposed 
to abolish the staple or regular market for the wool and 
chief productions of England, then existing at Antwerp, and 
to open two free ports in England, one at Southampton, the 
other at Hull ; but from the then low state of commercial 
knowledge, and the perplexities arising from state-intrigues, 
the plan was not accomplished. 

Cecil took no part in Northumberland's designs for alter- 
ing the succession to the throne on the death of Edward VI., 
though he affixed his name to the instrument of settlement 
as witness to the king's signature, at bis earnest request On 
Northumberland's march into Cambridgeshire Cecil joined 
Mary, who had already been declared queen, and by whom 
he was graciously received. Under the new reign be gave 
up his employments because he would not change his re- 
ligion, but he did not join in the cabals of either party. 
He cultivated the friendship of many of Mary's ministers, 
and became attached to tbe party of Cardinal Pole, who, in 
opposition to Gardiner, advised moderation and mildness in 
matters of religion. 

Being chosen in 1555 one of tbe members for his native 
county, he distinguished himself by bis opposition to tbe 
measures of the Catholic party. The rejection of the bill 
for confiscating the estates of such as had quitted tbe king- 
dom on the score of religion is mainly attributed to him. 
In consequence of his conduct on this occasion he was 
summoned before the privy council, but be made so satisfac- 
tory a defence that he escaped committal to tbe Tower ; a 
fate which betel those who were summoned with him. He, 
however, continued in that and tbe next parliament to ad- 
vocate the cause of the persecuted Protestants. Foreseeing 
that Mary could not long survive, Cecil opened a private 
correspondence with the Princess Elizabeth, and enabled 
her by his communications and counsel to avoid the snares 
of the vindictive and suspicious Mary. On tbe very day 
of Elizabeth's accession he presented to her a paper set- 
ting forth twelve affairs which required immediate dis- 
patch ; which ' particulars, it is remarkable, formed the 
basis of his chief measures throughout his long adminis- 
tration. He was the first person sworn of the privy 
council in the new reign, and was forthwith appointed 
secretary of state. From this time until the close of 
his life Cecil directed the affairs of England. A full ac- 
count of his life would be tbe history of die reign of Eliza- 
beth. Vain, mean, and capricious as tbe queen was, her 
sound judgment enabled her to see tbe true value of Cecil, 
and induced her on many occasions to yield to his cool and 
dispassionate reasonings. In 1571 Cecil was created Baron 
Burleigh, in 1572 he received the order of tbe Garter, and 
in the same year succeeded the Marquis of Winchester as 
lord high treasurer; in which office be continued till bis 
death. These honours may seem but an inadequate n-warl 
for Cecil's services, but the peerage in the reign of Eliza-, 
beth was a mark of the highest favour, and a token of real 
merit. Except in the instance of Leicester, no example 
perhaps occurs in that reign of a title acquired without 
desert. It is impossible within the limits of this article to 
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notice even the principal measures promoted by this (treat 
miniiter. In every branch of hi* policy, whether in relation 
to religion, which then formed to material a part of European 
affairs, the internal government of England, or her foreign 
policy, he was guided by fixed and well grounded prin- 
ciples ; and no act of his administration appears to have been 
rodueed by motives of temporary expediency only, but to 
ave formed a part of a consistent and well considered plan. 
Caution and intrigue were necessary in an ace when nego- 
tiation was a system of duplicity. Few ministers have been 
exposed to more acrimonious attacks than Lord Burleigh. 
The favourites of the queen were at all times opposed to his 
judicious and economical policy. The frequent plots occa- 
sioned by the rancorous excitement of religious feeling — the 
disputes fostered by the unsettled state of the succession — 
the chivalrous feeling excited and produced by Mary queen 
of Scotland and her partisans— and the capricious and hypo- 
critical conduct of Elizabeth, herself secretly approving and 
publicly blaming her minister, and holding him up to screen 
herself from public disapprobation — all conduced to embar- 
rass his plans and confound his operations. But the accu- 
rate information which Lord Burleigh at all times obtained, 
his vigilance, his unceasing application, and unimpeach- 
able integrity, enabled him to overcome the difficulties 
which surrounded him, and to the end of his career to re- 
tain the favour of the queen and the respect and affection of 
her subjects. It is worthy of observation, that those parts 
of his conduct which have been characterised as unfeeling 
and selfish, have generally received the approbation of pos- 
terity ; and it is admitted, with all the advantage we possess 
from the knowledge of the effects of his measures, that they 
were the' most judicious that could have been taken for the 
preservation of the peace and welfare of bis country, and the 
establishment of the reformed religion. He was distin- 
guished for self-command and moderation. It was observed 
that he never spoke harshly of his enemies, nor embraced any 
opportunity of revenge ; and as he was no less on his' guard 
to avoid every undue bias from affection, it became a gene- 
ral remark that he was a better enemy than friend. 'I 
entertain,' he said, 'malice against no individual what- 
ever ; and I thank God that I, never retired to rest out of 
charity with any man.' 

In common with most other great public men, he pos- 
sessed discernment in discovering men of peculiar talents 
for busipess. ' He seemed resolved that England should be 
distinguished above all nations for the integrity of her 
judges, the piety of her divines, and the sagacity of her 
ambassadors. He encouraged open discussion, as tending 
to the discovery of truth. He was strictly and scrupulously 
impartial; magnificent in his several establishments; and 
liberal to his officers and dependents. He gave largely in 
charity, and increased his private fortune without borrowing 
from the coffers of the state, as before his time was the 
common custom with those who had the power, and with- 
out tarnishing his fame by any public or private ex- 
tortion, as appeared at his death, when the queen insti- 
tuted a rigorous inquiry into his affairs. In private he was 
cheerful, affable, and facetious ; abstemious in his own diet, 
he enjoyed the cheerful relaxation at his table with his 
family and friends. ' Indeed,' says Fuller, ' no man was 
more pleasant and merry at meals, and he had a pretty 
wit-rack in himself to make the dumb to speak and to 
draw speech out of the most silent and sullen guest at his 
table, to show bis disposition in any point he should pro- 
pound. 

Books and the superintendence of his garden at Theo- 
bald's formed his chief amusement in his few hours of 
leisure.- His mind was strongly tinctured with piety. His 
faith had been endeared to him by persecution : bis piety 
was exalted by the sacrifice of his interests to religion ; he 
was accustomed to say, ' I will trust no man if be be not of 
sound religion,, for he that is false to God can never be true 
to man.' 

In 1589 be lost his wife Mildred, his affectionate com- 
panion for 43 years. The .despondency produced by this 
calamity, the increasing infirmities of age, and successive 
attacks of the gout, rendered more severe by a weakness 
which had been caused by bis sedentary habits, interrupted 
the unruffled calmness of his temper : he became subject to 
bursts of peevishness, but on such occasions he imme- 
diately endeavoured to make reparation for the pain 
which he bad eaused. .He died, says bis contempo- 
rary biographer, on the 4th August, 1598, in the 78lh 



year of his age, having held the station of prime mi- 
nister of England for upwards of half a century. His 
death-bed was surrounded by friends whom he esteemed, 
by children for whose future welfare he had provided, bv 
servants devoted to him from a long interchange of good 
offices, and he expired with the utmost serenity and com- 
posure. He had, by bis second wife, Robert, created earl of 
Salisbury; Anne, married to Edward Vera, seventeenth 
earl of Oxford ; and Elizabeth, married to William, eldest 
son of Lord Wentworth, of whom the first-named only sur- 
vived him. 

(Macdiarmid's British Statesmen; Biog.Brit.; Cam- 
den's Annals; Fuller's Holy State.) 

CECIL, ROBERT, EARL OF SALISBURY, son of 
Lord Burleigh, by his second wife Mildred, was born about 
1550. He was of a weakly constitution and deformed in 
his person, upon which account he was not sent to school ; 
he afterwards went to St. John's College, Cambridge. He 
was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, who sent him as assistant 
to the earl of Derby, the English ambassador in France. 
On his return, in 1596, he was appointed second secretary 
of state ; and on the death of Sir Francis Walsingham. be- 
came principal secretary, in which office he continued till 
his death. He was appointed to various offices of trust by 
Elizabeth ; and on the decease of his father, succeeded him 
as prime minister. He privately corresponded with James I„ 
and, on his accession, was confirmed in his office. In 1603, 
he was created baron of Essenden; in 1604, Viscount 
Cranboume; and in 1605, earl of Salisbury; his elder 
brother Thomas being created earl of Exeter on the evening 
of the same day. He was also elected' chancellor of the 
university of Cambridge, and installed a knight of the 
garter in the same year. In 1608, on the death of the earl 
of Dorset, he succeeded to the office of lord high treasurer, 
in which capacity he effected great reformation innhe Ex- 
chequer. He was unquestionably the ablest minister of his 
time, and appears to have repressed the increasing encroach- 
ments of the crown to the utmost of his power. He expo-e l 
himself to considerable odium, and made many enemies as 
the chief promoter of the disgrace and fall of the eat 1 of 
Essex, and afterwards of Sir W. Raleigh. Indeed with 
regard to Raleigh, subsequent inquirers have charged him 
with criminal and disgraceful conduct; but be was ne\ el- 
accused of pecuniary corruption or dishonesty. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Brooke, Lord Cobhum, by 
whom he had a daughter and a son. Worn out with busi- 
ness, he died at Marlborough, on his road from Bath, where 
lie had been for the recovery of his health, on the 24th of 
May, 1612, observing to Sir Walter Cope — ' Ease and plea- 
sure quake to hear of death ; but my life, full of cares and 
miseries, desireth to be dissolved.' 

He wrote ' A Treatise concerning the State and Dignity 
of a Secretary of State, with the Care and Peril thert-ol';' 
' A Treatise against the Papists ;' and ' Notes on Sir John 
Dee's Discourse about the Reformation of the Caleudar.' 
(Bing. Brit. ; Peck's Desiderata Curiosa.) 

CECILI ANS (Zoology), the name of a genus of naked ser- 
pents (CSciliet of the Freneh), which some naturalists have 
considered as belonging rather to the Batrachians, but which 
Cuvier, following Linnsaus, places in his third and last fa- 
mily (Let Serpent* Nut) of the Ophidians, observing that 
those who placed it among the Batrachians did so without 
knowing whether the form underwent metamorphosis or 
not 

This genus was named Cagcilia by Linnsaus, from the sup- 
posed blindness of the species. The eyes, in fact, are ex- 
ceedingly small, and nearly hidden under the skin. Cuvier 
observes that in some species these organs are wanting alto- 
gether, and the following ia his description of the genus. 
The skin is smooth, viscous, and striated with annular 
folds. It would appear altogether naked, but on dissection 
scales well formed are found in its thickness; but these 
scales are delicate and disposed regularly in many transverse 
rows lietween the wrinkles of the skin, as Cuvier himself 
saw with certainty in CteriKa glutinota. Ceecilia a'ht- 
ventris, arid other species. The head is depressed. Tl.e 
vent is round, and very near the end of the body. The ribs 
are too short to circumvent the trunk, and the articulation 
of the bodies of the vertebras is effected by facets with hol- 
low cones, the depression in which is filled 'with a gelat n<'Us 
cartilage, as in the fishes and in some of the Batrachians. 
Their skull is united to the first vertebra by two tubercles, 
as in the Batrachians ; a mode of union approached by the 
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Amphisbesnat only intnt serpents. Their maxillary bones 
raver the orbit, which is only pierced in the form of a small 
bole, and the temporal bones rover the temporal fossa, so 
that the head when examined from above presents only a 
continuous bony shield. Their os hyoides, composed of 
three pair of arenas, may have led to the supposition that in 
early youth the bones supported gills. The maxillary and 
palatal teeth are arranged on two concentric lines, as in the. 
Protei, but are often sharp and curved baekwards as in the 
true serpents. The opening of the nostrils is at the back 
of the palate, and the lower jaw has no moveable pedicle, 
while the tyrapauio bone is dovetailed (tnchtutt) with the 
other bones into the shield ef the skull- The only otriculum 
auditti*. or auditory bone, ie a small plate upon the fenestra 
oralis, as ii the case with the salamanders. 




(Skull of Cecilia.] 



The auricle of the heart in these animals is not divided 
sufficiently deep to be regarded as double, but the second 
lung is a* small as it usually is in the other serpents. The 
liver is divided into a great number of transverse leaves 
(feuilUtt). In their intestines Cuvier states that there is 
to be found a quantity of vegetable matters, vegetable 
earth {humus), and sand. 

Geographical distribution. — Warm climates. Ctecilia 
annulaia, fir example, is an inhabitant of Brazil (Spix), and 
Carilia glutinota of Ceylon. Daudin indeed says that 
tbe last named species is American; but Cuvier avers, 
notwithstanding: Daudin s assertion, that M. Lechenault 
brought it to France from Ceylon. He adds however that 
Ctecilia bivitata (bivittata), Cuv., a species nearly approach- 
ing to C. glutinota, is an inhabitant of America. 




[CacfilaMritWU.] 



In treating of CacMa, Dr. Mayer expresses his dissent 
from all naturalists who have hitherto written on the genus, 
with respect to what have been considered its most essen- 
tial characters. The wrinkle* on the akin, for instance, 



which have been so much insisted on, he declares to be ia 

themselves very unimportant, inasmuch as they are mainly 
due to the contraction of the skin by means of the spirit In 
which the animals are preserved. It is also described bf 
some as being entirely devoid of scales ; but Dr. Mayer 
enters into a very minute account of the peculiar manner in 
which its outer covering is formed, which clearly prove* that 
this also is a mistaken notion (Zoological Journal, vol. iiL, 
p. 254). 

The Ceciliant, in the system of Wagler, form the sixth 
order, and comprehend only three genera, Sipkonopt 
(Wagler), Caeiha (Linnaeus), and kpicrium (Wagler), 
and are referred to a family termed Heareoglotsee, because 
the tongue adheres throughout its length to the lower jaw. 
The following arc the characters of this family : body with* 
out a tail, naked ; os carre Uympani) soldered to the skull : 
two occipital condyles ; orifice of the vent rounded, and 
situated at the extremity of the body. 

CECROPS. [Athens, p. 14.] 

CECROPS (Zoology). [P^cilopoda.] 

CEDAR. [Abies. Juniperus.] 

CEDRE'NUS, [Byzantine Historian*, p. 41) 

CELANDINE. [ChblidoniumJ 

CELA'NO, a beautiful lake (the Fucinus of the Romans) 
and also a town in the province of Abruzzo Ultra, or the fur- 
ther Abruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples, in Italy. The 
lake, and the tunnel made by the Emperor Claudius to 
carry off the superabundant water of the lake, which is liable 
to great and sudden rises, are described under the general 
head of Abruzzo. Since that article was written, the antient 
tunnel, which had been blocked up and altogether useless 
for many centuries, has been so far rendered available as to 
carry off a constant though not a large stream of water 
through a mountain into the Liris, or Garigliano, which 
runs in a deep and narrow valley at the distance of three 
miles from the lake. 

It is supposed that this issue of water will suffice to keep 
the lake to its present level ; but much greater plans are 
proposed— namely, to enlarge and extend the tunnel, to cor- 
rect some hydraulic errors committed by the Romans, and 
make the subterraneous passage serve to reduce the lake to 
the limits which it occupied in 1745, since which year its 
encroachments have swallowed up more than iO.vuo acres 
of tbo best land in the province. The important repairs 
already executed have been made at the expense of the King 
of Naples, and under the direction of Signors Afan de Ri- 
vera and Luigi Giura. Considered merely as a remnant of 
antiquity, the tunnel, or, as it is called in the country, the emis- 
sary (emissario) of Claudius, is an exceedingly interesting 
object. At the opening of it near the lake, it is about thirty 
feet high and twenty-eight feet broad; but it appears that 
it contracts considerably as it advances through the moun- 
tain. Its whole length is three miles. It is in part cut 
through a solid calcareous rock, and in part through a chalky 
earth that has little tenacity. Wherever the latter sub- 
stance occurs it is supported by masonry of admirable work- 
manship. To admit light and air the Romans sunk shafts 
from above, through the body of the mountain, down to the 
level of the passage. The entrance to this tunnel is about a 
mile and a naif to the south of the town of Avezzano. 

The town of Celano, a thriving place, with a population of 
about 3000 souls, is beautifully situated on a hill, about a 
mile and a half from the northern shore of the lake. Tb* 
name occurs very frequently in the history of the middle 
ages, when the counts of Celano were among the most 
powerful feudal lords in Southern Italy. Besides Avezzano, 
which is equal or rather superior in importance to Celano, 
there are Luco, Trasacco, Ortucchio, and many other 
small towns and villages scattered round the shores of the 
lake, or on the sides of the mountains above them. 

CELA STR A'CE/E, a natural order of polypetalous 
exogens, consisting of shrubs or trees principally tbund in 
temperate latitudes, and not abounding in either the colder 
or the hotter parts of the world. They have simple alter- 
nate or opposite leaves a small number of perigynous 
stamens inserted into a fleshy disk, and alternate with the 
petals, a superior syncarpous ovary immersed in the tteshv 
disk, and a superior capsular or succulent fruit, with a amajl 
number of ascending seeds. The order ie not of much 
oeconomical importance. A slight degree of acridity ia said 
to have been detected in some of the species. Euonymus, or 
the spindle tree, the wood of which is used for butchers' 
skewers, is the commonest European form ef this order. 
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1. A front ftaw or th« flmw. a. Th« tarn* from brhnr, shoiing On calyx. 
3. A visw of the dl,k. with the stamens growing ou it 4. A >t>unt}o. 6. A ' 
ripe fruit. 6. A cross section of tba same. 7. A seed. 8, 9. Sections of tlio 
Utter. 

CELEBES, a large island of singular shape in the 
Eastern Seas, lying between 2° N. lat. and 6° S. lat., and 
extending from 119° to 125° E. long. The extreme length 
of the island from N. to S. is near 500 miles. The coast 
on the S. and E. is so deeply indented by three bays as to 
give to the whole island the appearance of four large penin- 
sulas. The area of Celebes is perhaps about 70,000 square 
miles, but there is a very considerable discrepancy in the 
estimates that have been made. 

This island is separated from Borneo by the Strait of 
Macassar, the eastern boundary of which is formed by the 
western enaat of Celebes. This strait, which is 800 miles 
long from N. to S. f is about 120 miles broad, except at its 
northern termination, where it is contracted to half that 
breadth by Konneeoorgan Point on the eastern coast of 
Borneo. The three bays or gulfs of Celebes are Sewa or 
Bug-.tvst Bay, Tolo Bay, and Tomini or Gorong-talu Bay. 
Sewa Bay, sometimes also called the Bay of Buni, is entered 
from the S. ; Tolo Bay is open to the S. and the E. ; and | 
Tomini Bay, which is towards the northern fart of tlie i 
isUnd, is entered from the E. The gulf, which is formed i 
by i he northern division or limb of Celebes, by the north- | 
eu»teru coast of Borneo, by the Soo-loo Archipelago, and 
the inland of Mindanao, is called the Sea of Celebes. 

The island is divided into several small independent 
states, of whic 1 Count Hogendorp has described thirteen. 
]. The districts of Menado and Gorontalo are in the northern 
p irt of the island. The first belongs in full sovereignity to 
the Dutch government, and the second is under the nominal 
■way of a sultan who is in a state of vassalage to the Duien. 
These districts produce coffee, rice, and gold ; and excellent 
cordage is made from the fibrous product of a tree, the 
Goumnuti. 2nd. Mandhar is shared among seven chiefs, 
between whom an intimate alliance is kept up. 3rd. The ter- 
ritory of the prince of Sidereeng. 4th. The kingdom of 
Tanete, on the west side ef the island. 5th. The states of 
Luwu, Wadjo, and Soping, to the north of the gulf of 
Boni ; the first, on the east side of the island, is one of the 
greatest sovereignties, and occupies -.nearly a fourth part of 
the territory of Celebes. The internal condition ef this 
kingdom is hut little known, and no statements have been 
offered concerning its population. Wadjo and Soping to- 
gether contain about 40,000 souls. 6 th. The kingdom ef 



Boni is populous but poer. An efficient report, made 

in 1824 by the Dutch residents, stated that the king of 
Boni had within hit dominions 40,000 men capable of bear* 
ing arms, and that the whole population amounted to 
20u,000. 7th. The dominions of the king of Macassar, 
having a population of 65,000 souls. 8th. Tello, governed 
by a queen, a vassal of the king of Boni. 9th. The districts 
of Maros, with a population of 100,000 souls, divided into 
regencies under the Dutch government. 10th. The.states 
of Touratte, divided among three chiefs who were formerly 
vassals of Boni, but who made themselves independent of 
that power in 1814, and placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of the Europeans in the island. 1 1th. The districts 
of Boulicomba and Bonthaio, with 25,000 souls, under the 
Dutch government 12. Districts, also under the Dutch, 
denominated the Southern Districts, divided into twelve re- 
gencies, and containing a population of 75,000. And 13th, 
the small district in which Fort Rotterdam, the chief seat 
of the Dutch government, is situated : the population of 
this district is about 15,000 souls. 

The native sovereignties here mentioned are all sub 
divided under numerous feudatory chiefs. 

The centre of the island, the nucleus of the four penin- 
sulas, is a mountainous tract from which four arms branch 
out into the four peninsulas respectively, and terminate in 
promontories. 

The island contains three considerable rivers. The 
largest, the Chinrana, rises in the Wadjo country, crosses 
the kingdom of Boni, and discharges itself by several 
mouths into the gulf of Sewa. This river is navigable to 
a considerable distance by ships of 300 or 400 tons burthen ; 
the native proas ascend much farther to a fresh-water lake. 
The river Boli has a bar at its mouth with three fathoms 
water : it discharges itself on the north coast after a long 
and winding course. The third river has its mouth on the 
west coast to the south of Macassar. Besides these rivers, 
there are numerous small streams, especially on the south 
coast, which are navigable for a few miles by the vessels of 
the country. 

The island is for the most part fertile, but agriculture is 
generally in a very backward condition, the inhabitants 
being much attached to antient customs and supeistitions, 
and their tastes leading them to prefer navigation, fishing, 
and commercial pursuits to the more quiet employments of 
farming. The Bugis, or inhabitants of Boni, are excellent 
seamen: their proas visit every part of the Indian archi- 
pelago, and even go as far as the Gulf of Carpentaria for 
the purpose of taking the tripang (biche de mer). which is 
a profitable article of trade with China. These proas, 
which the natives call ptduakatu, are never larger than 
50 tons burthen. Their bows are lowered or cut do» n so 
as to be often under water, while a high bulk-be.. d is raised 
at the stern to keep off the sea. They have each a tripod 
mast, made of three stout bamboos, two rising from the 
sides and one from the bow, and lashed together at the 
top; this mast carries a high pointed sail. 

The principal productions of the island are rice, maize, 
and cassava, but not raised in sufficient quantity lor the 
consumption of the inhabitants, and every year rive is im- 
ported from Java. Cotton and tobacco are raised in small 
quantities. In the district of Luwu are iron mines, yield- 
ing metal of an excellent quality. The island also contains 
gold mines, which have never been regularly wrought. 
The whole coast abounds with fish, and the number of 
turtle taken is so considerable that 6P,<iO» poumle weight 
of tortoise- shell is annually shipped. The women of tlx 
country weave cotton clothe of common quality for dome-tic 
use, and of a finer kind, which ace exerted to Java and 
Other of the Indian islands. 

The Macassar horses are larger, slronger. and of higher 
courage than those of Java, to which island many hundreds 
of them ore annually taken for sale. 

The population of Celebes is composed of several dis- 
tinct races, speaking different languages. The . Bugis nro 
the most numerous, and include a. Urge proportion of the 
tribes in the southern ports of 'the island. The Macassar 
language is spoken by several tribes who inhabit the south- 
western limb. The Mandharese language prevails in the 
central part of the island, and 'towards the western coast, 
and the Manados inhabit the north-eastern limb. The 
centre of the island towards I lie north is inhabited by Turajas 
or Horaforas, who are supposed to be the aborigines of 
Celebes. Of all these people the Bugis an considered 
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to be the 6rtt in enterprise and intelligence ; they engross 
nearly all the carrying trade of the Indian archipelago, the 
trading of other tribes being almost entirely confined to 
coasting vovages. The Bugis are esteemed to be very 
fair dealers," and they often embark in extensive specula- 
tions. The Portuguese formed a settlement at Macassar in 
the year 1512. and it was not until after that time that the 
Mohammedan religion was introduced ; it is not known in 
what their teligious faith or ceremonies then consisted. In 
lGi'3. t..e rajah of Macassar, with the whole of his subjects, 
made a public renunciation of their antient faith, and em- 
braced Mohammedanism, after which they immediately 
oompelled their weaker neighbours to follow their example. 

It appears from the early records of the English East 
India Company, that they must have established a factory 
at Macassar about the beginning of the 17 th century, which 
was broken up through the contrivances of the Dutch, who 
in 1667 concluded with the rajah a treaty, afterwards 
known as the Boni treaty, by one article of which he en- 
gaged to expel both the Portuguese and English, and not 
to admit the subjects of any other European nation, or am- 
bassadors from such, to enter his dominions. 

The principal establishment of the Dutch in Celebes is 
at Macassar, on the west coast, and near the southern ex- 
tremity of the island, on the spot where formerly stood the 
native town of Macassar, known also under the name of 
Oudjong Pandang. The European inhabitants at present 
amount to about 800 souls, exclusive of the garrison sta- 
tioned in Fort Rotterdam. The roadstead affords good and 
safe anchorage, being protected from the N. to the S.W. 
by two islands called Great and Little Ly-Ly. The Dutch 
governor of Macassar has under his orders five residents, 
who are severally stationedjn the North, the South, and the 
Bontain districts, the island of Sumbhawa, and the island 
of Salayr, for the purpose of administering justice. In 
1811 the Dutch authority in Celebes was transferred by 
conquest to the English, who, on the return of peace, 
quitted the island, in which the Dutch again established 
themselves in 1816. 

(Stavorinus's Voyages; Forrest's Voyage; Crawfurd's 
Indian Archipelago; Count Hogendorp's Coup cFCBil sur 
l lle de Java, $c. ; Report of Committee of Home of 
Lords nn the Again of India, 1830.) 

CELERY, or AP1UM GRA'VEOLENS, is a wild 
umbelliferous plant by no means uncommon in the marshes 
of England, especially near the sea ; in the isle of Thanet it 
is abundant. In its native station it has the character of 
being a poisonous plant, but transplanted to a garden, it be- 
comes an agreeable and wholesome vegetable. This is in con- 
formity with the general properties of umbelliferous plants, 
in which two principles, the aromatic and the narcotic, exist, 
and which are food or poison, as the one or the other pre- 
dominates. The narcotic is generated abundantly in moist 
places, and the aromatic principally in dry situations ; and 
hence plants that are dangerous while growing in marshes 
become wholesome when transferred to dry places. This 
appears to be one cause of the difference between the wild 
and the cultivated celery ; another is that the Utter is 
blanched before it is brought to table, and thus the secre- 
tion of its deleterious principles is prevented. 

Of garden celery there are many varieties, the best of 
which for salad is the Turkish, and for stewing, the Celeriac 
or the turnip-rooted sort. For soups, the 'seeds' maybe 
employed with as much advantage as the stems or leaves. 

Celery is raised in beds, from seed sown from the end of 
March to the beginning of May, and requires a light, rich, 
well-drained soil. When the plants in the seed-bed are 
about two or three inches high, they are" pricked out into 
another bed, where they remain till they are six or seven 
inches high ; they are then transferred to trenches, in which 
they are placed in a row, and finally left. As they advance 
in size, they are gradually and carefully .earthed up, till at 
last the whole length of the stem under ground is sometimes 
as much as four feet. The goodness of celery depends essen- 
tially upon its growing rapidly, being kept well drained from 
moisture, and having a solid stalk to its leaves. Celeriac is 
not earthed up, but is grown upon the surface of the 
ground, and kept free from weeds and preserved from the 
emission of strong lateral roots by frequent hoeing. (See 
Horticultural Transaction*, vol. iii.) 

(,'ELESTINE, or CC3LEST1NU8 I., bishop of Rome, 
succeeded Boniface I. in 4U, was engaged in disputes first 
with the African bishops on matters of discipline and eccle- 



siastical jurisdiction, afterwards with the Pelagians in Bri 
tain, and lastly with the Nestorians in the east, on the in- 
stigation of Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, a violent anti-Nes- 
torian. Coelesiinus died in 431, and was succeeded bv 
SixtusIU. ' 

CELESTINE IT., a Tuscan, succeeded Innocent II. in 
1 143, and died after a five months' pontificate in 1144. 

CELESTINE III. succeeded Clement III. in 1191, 
crowned the emperor Henry VI., excommunicated Leopold, 
duke of Austria, and Alonso IX., king of Leon, and died in 
1198. 

CELESTINE IV, a Milanese, was elected to succeed 
Gregory IX. in 1241, but died a few days after bis election. 

CELESTINE V., Pietro da Murrone. was elected in 
1294; a few months after he resigned his office, and was 
succeeded by Boniface VIII.. who confined him in the 
castle of Fumone, where he died, it is. ssid, of starvation. 
[Boniface VIII.] 

CELESTINES. ORDER OF, a monastic order, insti- 
tuted about 1254 by Pietro da Morrone, afterwards Pops 
Celestine V., from whom they took the name of Celestines. 
Their first convent was at Murrone in the Apennines of 
Abruzzo. It was a reform of the order of St. Bernard. 
Urban IV. approved its institution, and Gregory X. granted 
many privileges, with an exemption from payment of 
tithes, &c. It became a very rich order, both in Italy and 
France. In 1770. in consequence of an order from Louis 
XV., the Celestines of France held a capitulum, or general 
assembly, from the various houses they had in that country, 
to consider of several reforms in their discipline and eco- 
nomy, which were insisted upon by the king. These how- 
ever they refused to adopt, and preferred the secularization 
or suppression of their order, which was ultimately effected 
by Pius VI. in 1776-8. Their property was taken posses- 
sion of by royal commissioners, a suitable pension being 
allowed to each monk. Some years after, Ferdinand IV. of 
Naples suppressed the Celestine convents in his kingdom. 

[BUONAFEDE.] 

CELLA. [Temple.] 
CELLARIA. [Cellaruba.] 

CELLARS A, or CELLA RIADjB (Zoology), the 
second family, according to De Blainville's arrangement, 
here given, of the sub-class Polypiaria Membranacea. 

Animals hydriform, provided with very delicate tentacula, 
separated, distinct, contained in oval flattened membranous 
cellules, with a bilateral nonterminal opening forming by 
their lateral junction, on one or two tiers or stages, a sort of 
cretaceous or membranous, limited, diversiform and fixed 
polypariuin. 

Ovaries external t 

The Cellaricea (Polypiaria membranacea cellarissa), for 
such is De Blainville's term for the family, are, as he ob- 
serves, sufficiently defined, inasmuch as the cellules, which 
are more or less polygonal, with a binary opening, are al- 
ways disposed in laminae or plates, applied either to foreign 
bodies, or against another similar plate, or around a supposed 
axis, as in the last genera of the family (Polypiarfa tiptr- 
culifera) which precedes it, but they are not provided with 
an operculum. De Blainville remarks on the possibility of 
a division of the so-called multilocular shells belonging to 
this family, and being composed in fact of young eellanm. 
Genera. 
1. Lunulites (fossil). 

Animals unknown, contained in cellules with a superior 
opening, disposed upon a single tier or stage in concentric 
circles and diverging rays, so as to form a cretaceous, suffi- 
ciently regular, orbicular polyparium, convex above, concave 
below, and marked with depressed stria? radiating from the 
centre to the circumference. 

Example. Lunulites radiata. Locality, Grignon, &e. 




a e 

[Laoalitundfeta.] 
«, »Ww of the oppw side awfaiacd; », BaMml*la*| cvtewof lemrist 
■ugaiM. 
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Lamarck established this genus for two small fossil poly- 
paria. Lamouroux considered the second species (Lunulites 
urceolata) 'sufficiently different to warrant his establishing 
on it a distinct genus, named by him Cupularia. Lunulites 
cretacea occurs in the cretaceous group at Maestricht, Tours, 
and in the baculite limestone of Normandy. The following 
cut of Defiance's Lunulite en parasol illustrates the juxta- 
position and form of the cellules. 




[Defrancf's Lunulite eu parasol.] 
a, a portion magnified ; 6, natural size ; c, three cell* highly magnified. 

. 2. Electra. 

Animals unknown, contained in membranous, vertical, 
bell-shaped cellules, ciliated on the edges and shut by a dia- 
phragmatic membrane, with a very small and semilunar 
opening, and verticillated either round some foreign body 
or under the form of spiciform branches. 

Example. Electra verticillata. 




[Electra verticillata.] 
a, natural aiie ; b, magnified. 

This is the Fluslra verticillata of Gmelin, Sertularia ver- 
ticillata of Esper ; and the genus, which was separated by 
Lamouroux, does not differ from the other Flustree except 
in the verticillated disposition of its cellules round the bodies 
which those cellules incrust, and, as De Blainville observes, 
scaroely deserves to be distinguished from Flustra pilosa, 
whose cellules are occasionally somewhat verticillated. 

3. Flustra. 

Animals hydriforra, provided with simple tantacula, con- 
tained in complete, distinct, very flat cells, formed by a thick 
border encircling a membranous part, in which the subter- 
minal and transverse opening is pierced, disposed regularly 
and in the form of a quincunx, so as to produce a mem- 
branous flexible crust or polyparium, fixed by radical fibrils. 

a. Encrusting species. 
Example. Flustra dentata. Locality, Northern Seas. 




[Flustra dentata magnified.] 

0. Frondascent species, with two tiers or stages of cells. 
Example, flustra foliacea. 




[Flustra foliacea.] 
a, natural cite; i, tome of the cells magnified. 

y. Frondescent species, with a single tier of cells. 
Example. Flustra carbasea. Locality, Seas of Scotland, &c. 





[Flustra carbasea.] 
a, a portion, natural slat: b, a portion magnified. 

Mr. Daly ell, in his interesting paper entitled ' Further 
Illustrations of the Propagation of Scottish Zoophytes' 
(Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, April-July, 1836), 
gives the following account of the propagation of the Plus- 
tree. Speaking of alcyonium, he says, ' We find it consist 
of a compact gelatinous or Hcshy matter, studded with in- 
numerable cells sunk in its substance, which are inhabited 
by vivacious hydras. Different species or varieties occur in the 
Scottish seas, especially the gelatinosum, and a thin green 
flattened palmate kind, which has perhaps escaped the notice 
of naturalists hitherto. A white, opaque, ovoidal or nearly 
circular, flattened corpusculum, previously invisible, issues 
from the fleshy part of these products, whence it seems to be 
elicited, particularly by the influence of light. On removal 
of a small specimen, that had already afforded many, from a 
dark situation to a moderate degree of light, at least 150 
quitted their recesses within an hour. These beings are 
endowed with much greater activity than the corpuscula of 
the actinia; their courses are alike" diversified; they swim 
through the water in all directions, regularly and irregu- 
larly, ascending to the surface or descending to the bottom, 
pursuing a straight line, describing an orbit, or tumbling 
about among the neighbouring substances. Meanwhile, as 
if of soft consistence, their form alters, and the action of the 
cilia environing the body is alternately depressed and re- 
laxed. At length, having become stationary, a margin dif- 
fuses around the body, and supervening transparence of the 
centre soon exposes an inanimate hydra within, which in 
nine or eleven days is displayed perfect from its cell. The 
inner surface of each tentaculum is now clothed by a double 
row of stout dark cilia in rapid motion, but in opposite direc- 
tions ; for as those of one side strike upwards, those of the 
other strike downwards. Further diffusion of the basis ad- 
hering below forms additional compartments for other hydraa. 
The propagation of the Flustra carbasea, foliacea, and trun- 
cata ensues after a similar fashion. A ciliated corpusculum, 
spherical, ovoidal, or irregular, quits the leaf, pursues its 
course in the water, becomes stationary, adheres, and a 
nascent Flustra arises from the spot. Above ten thousand 
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such corpiMCula have been produced by a moderate-sized 
spesimeu of the Flustrafoliacea, tingeing the bottom of a 
vessel yellow from theii multitude, and vitiating the water 
by their decay.' 

The same author, in the ' Proceedings of the British As- 
sociation' (Edinburgh, September, 1834), thus clearly and 
elaborately describes the organization of Flustra carbasea. 
' The Flustra carbasea resembles a leaf divided into subor- 
dinate parts, one of the surfaces being studded with cells, 
and the other exhibiting elevations or convexities cor- 
responding to their bottom, and the whole product is of a" 
yellowish colour. Each cell, of a shuttle or slipper shape, 
level with the surface of the leaf, is inhabited by a vivacious 
polypus, exercising a percussive faculty both of the tentacula 
individually and of the whole head. Some of tbe cells are 
occupied occasionally by large, bright yellow, irregularly 
globular, solid ciliated animalcula, subsequently quitting 
them to swim heavily below. In several days they become 
motionless like the former, and die also without immediate 
decomposition. Next, there apnears in just about tbe same 
spot below, occupied by the motionless animalculum, a yel- 
low nucleus with a lighter diffusing margin. This in its 
further diffusion assumes a shuttle or slipper form ; it be- 
comes a single cell, which afterwards displays a polypus 
under the wonted figure and action. The adult Flustra was 
vertical, for the leaf is always erect ; but here the new cell 
i- horizontal. By a singular provision of nature, as only 
■ - m e of the adult is cellular, the original cell is necessa- 
h i rut, sole, or foundation, to admit subsequent enlarge- 
.i hifh in such zoophytes is always from a single cell, 
one end of the cell next rises vertically, wherein a second 
cell, with its polypus, is soon displayed overhanging the 
first, and at right angles to the plane of its position.' (See 
also Professor Grant s Observations on the Polypes of this 
species in the * Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal.') 
I. Frondescent species, with straight lobes and a single 
tier of cells. 

Example. Flustra avieulari*. Locality, European Seas. 
Seaford Bay, Sussex. 




[Fluttrm wlralari*.] 
a, a apedroen showing tha root and brancnine, fottn of tna natural tit* i » e, 
portions magnified : from Sowerby'a ' British Miecellany,' London, 1806. 

Fossil Flustr*, 



These occur in the Baculite limestone of Normandy, the 
chalk of Sussex, the Great Oolite (Wilts), and in the Grey- 
wacke group (Gottland, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and 
the South of Ireland). De Blainville gives the following 
localities : — 



a. Encrusting species. 
In the calcaire tertiaire of Grignon, of Paris, and of the 
Plaisantin, and in the crate de Pari* et de Boulogne, 
p. Frondescent species, with two tiers of cells. 
In the limestone of Valognes and in the calcaire tertiaire 
of Grignon. 

4. Elzerina. 

Animals unknown, contained in sufficiently large oral 
elongated subhexagonal bordered cellules, having a mem- 
branous tympanum or drum, in which is pierced the sig- 
moid opening, forming by their quincunxial and circular 
arrangement tho branches of a membranous, plant-like, 
non articulated, diehotomous, and fixed polyparium. 

Example. Elzerina Blainvillii. Locality, the Seas of 
New Holland. 




[Elzerina Blainvillii.] 
a, natural liaet I. a portion magnified. 

De Blainville observes that this genus was established by 
Lamouroux for a polypier brought from the seas of Austra- 
lasia by Peron and Lesueur, which De Blainville examined 
in Lamouroux's collection, and that be has been satisfied 
that it is a genus which can hardly be distinguished from 
the phytoi'd or plant-like Flustra — that it differs from them 
only in the union of the cellules, which form a circular 
quincunx, as in Cellaria Salicornia, and are still more soft 
and membranous. 

Risso records two species of Elzerina in the Mediter- 
ranean, E. venusta and E. mulabilis ; but De Blainville 
observes that, if it be true that their cellules are scattered, 
it is probable that those species do not belong to this genus. 

5. Pherusa. 

Animals unknown, contained in oval cellules, terminated 
by a sufficiently large projecting tubular opening, and dis- 
posed in oblique scries on one of the surfaces only of a mem- 
branous or subgelatinous, lobated, frondescent, nabeUiforro, 
and fixed polyparium. 

Example. Phervta tubulota. - 




[Phernea tubulota.] 
copper aid*; t, lower aide ; o, a portion highly magatted. 

This is the Flustra tubulota of Ellis and Solander. De 
Blainville observes that Lamouroux is undoubtedly right 
in having withdrawn this form from the position in which 
Ellis and Solander had placed it, as De Blainville ascer- 
tained by the examination of a dried individual in a good 
state of preservation ; but he thinks that Pheruta is inter- 
mediate between the Flustra and Cellaria. 

6. Vineularia (fbssil). 

Animals unknown, contained in oval, subhexagonal, regu- 
lar cellules, having a subterminal semilunar orifice, and ap- 
plied and united longitudinally in many rows, so as to form 
a cretaceous brittle polyparium. in the form of a little wand. 

Example. Vineularia fragilis. Locality of the genua 
at present known, the calcaire tertiaire of Westphalia. 

De Blainville observes that this genua was established by 
Defrance, and that it has been adopted by Goldfuss under the 
denomination of Glauconoma, a denomination which De 
Blainville rejects, remarking that Goldfuss regards it as 
approaching nearly to Cellaria Salicornia, and stating that 
the Vineularia fragilis which he (De Blainville) examined 
in Defrance's collection might well be nothing more than a 
true Flustra, which is found in the same beds with V. fra- 
gilis. De Blainville adds, in support of this opinion, that 
Defrance showed him a specimen which was composed of 
two rows or series instead of a single series only. 
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t. Ctllaria. 

Animals ureeiform or pitcher-shaped, furnished with a 
sort of elongated contractile proboscis, a circle of twelve 
tentacula, and an internal ovary, contained in regular hexa- 
gonal or oval cells, having a transverse or subtubular open- 
ing, disposed in circular quincunx on the surface of the 
cylindrical dichotomous articulations of a subcalcareous 
phytoi'd polyparium, fixed by a great number of horny 
radiciform tubes. 

a. Species with hexagonal cellules, and with a trans- 
verse aperture. (Genus, Salieornia of Cuvier.) 

Example. Ctllaria Salieornia, Ctllularia Salieornia of 
Pallas ; Tubularia /Utulota of Linnnus. Locality, ~ 
pean seas. 




[Cellaria Salieornia.] 
a, natural >tu j t, t portion mafaMed ; e, • uaaUn portion ilill mow highly 
magnified. 

/3. Species with oval cellules, and the aperture rounded 
and tubular. 

Example. Ctllaria ctro'idet, Sertularia cero'idei of 
Gmelin. Locality, Mediterranean and the Indian seas. 




[Cellaria Ceroidee.) — 
0, natural i!m ; b, a portion of the lower pari magnified. 

De Blainville observes that this genus, established by 
Pallas under the name of Cellularia, has been successively 
simplified by Lamarck and by Lamouroux, who has esta- 
blished many genera at its expense. De Blainville further 
states that, before Dcllo Chiaje, no author who had described 
a species of a true cellaria was known ; but that the Nea- 
politan observer had filled this gap by informing us in his 
Memoirs that the polypes of Cellaria cero'idei bear a per- 
fect resemblance to those of Millepora (Myriapora) trun- 
cata. Pallns made a curious observation relative to tho 
rapid growth of C. Salieornia, for he found individuals an 



Inch and a half long upon the eggs of Squali, which were 
still far from the time when the young are excluded. 

De Blainville, who studied the two living species of the 
seas of France, C- Salieornia and C. cero'idei, but in the 
dried state, as he acknowledges, expresses his surprise that 
Linnaeus should have bestowed the name of Tubularia 
fistulosa on Cellaria Salieornia, when there is nothing 
fistulous in its structure; and he adds, that it was probably 
that denomination which induced Schweigger to regard 
Dactylopora as an articulation of Cellaria. 

De Blainville further states that no author makes men- 
tion of fossil Cellaria, unless we adopt the opinion of 
Schweigger, who pretends that the Dactvloporea and the 
Ovulites arc nothing but articulations of Cellaria, an opinion 
which appears to De Blainville to be inadmissible. 

8. Intriearia (fossil). 

Animals unknown, contained in hexagonal elongated 
cellules with elevated borders, and covering the entire sur- 
face of a calcareous polyparium sufficiently solid, rush-like 
(joncace) internally, composed of a considerable number of 
cylindrical branches irregularly anastomosed. 

Example. Intriearia Bajocensis. 

De Blainville, observes that this genus was established 
by Defrance for a pretty fossil polypier found by M. de Ger- 
ville in the department of La Manche ; and he states that 
on examining it in the collection of the first named of those 
naturalists, he was satisfied that it approaches very nearly 
to the Cellari®, and especially to C. Salieornia in the form 
of its cellules, while, however, it differs from it because it is 
not articulated, and because in all probability it did not 
adhere by radical fibrils. Lamouroux, he adds, thought it 
was a millepore. 

9. Canda. 

Animals unknown, contained in cellules which do not pro* 
ject, but are resistant, subcretaceous, disposed on two alter- 
nate rows, and upon one surface only of the dichotomous 
branches, articulated, joined by transverse fibrils, and forming 
altogether a flabelliform.radiculated.frondescent polyparium. 

Example. Canda arachno'idea, Lamouroux; Cellaria 
Jfltfera, Lamarck. Locality, sea of New Holland. 




[Cauda Arachnoidal.] 
a, natural site ; b c, portion! megnlSed. 



De Blainville observes that this genus was established 
by Lamouroux for a species of Cellaria brought by Peron 
and Lesueur from the Australian seas, and which he saw in 
Lamouroux's collection, which now forms part of the Mu- 
seum of Caen. The assemblage of cells resemble the ver- 
tebral column of a fish. Upon one of the surfaces are two 
rows of alternate cells, separated by an angular crest. Upon 
the other surface may be seen the back of the cells, with 
tubular filaments which reach transversely from one branch 
to another, and are analogous to the radiciform or root-like 
tubes. He adds that it would appear that these transverse 
fibrils are sometimes wanting, as in the variety noted by 
Lamarck. 

10. Caberea. 

Animals unknown, contained in very small cellules, dis- 
posed in quincunx on one of the surfaces only of the arti- 
culations (as if pinnated) of a calcareous, phytoid, dichoto- 
mous polyparium, bearing on its dorsal surface the" continua- 
tion of the fistulous radicles by the aid of which it is fixed. 

Example, Caberea dichotomy. 

3 F2 
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[Caberea Dichotomy] 
a, natural eite; k. two cellule* magnified. 

De Blainville states that he has examined the polypier on 
which Laraouroux established this genus, and observes that 
it is remarkable for the manner in which the cellules are 
piled obliquely on one surface only of the polyparium which 
they form, and on account of their being sustained by a fas- 
ciculus or bundle of radiciform tubes which occupy the 
dorsal surface. He adds, that the description and figure 
given by Lamouroux are inexact, the ridge which he repre- 
sents and describes being nothing more than a disposition 
of the radiciform tubes ; and that the pinnated Caberea of 
Lamouroux's collection is entirely different from Caberea 
dichotoma. 

11. Tricellaria. 

Animals hydriform, contained in cellules with an oval, 
terminal aperture with sessile borders, and disposed in three 
ranks, composing the articulations of a polyparium which is 
phytoid, dichotomous, and fixed by radicular filaments. 

Example. Tricellaria tricythura. Locality, seas of New 
Holland. 

This is the Critia tricythura of Lamouroux. The genus 
was established by Dr. Fleming, in his work on the British 
animals, from a species which differs from the Critia of 
Lamouroux in the disposition of the cells. 

12. Acamarchii. 

Animals unknown, contained in united close-set and 
horny cellules, with a vesicle at the aperture, disposed in 
two lateral alternate ranks, and forming the articulations of 
a horny, phytoid, dichotomous polyparium fixed by radici- 
form fibrils. 

Example. Acamarchit Neritina. Locality, Mediterranean. 




CAeewinhb NerHtae.J «. Hiatal ilMi », lower pottles magnified. 



This genus was established by Lamouroux, but was not 
adopted by Lamarck, nor by Dr. Fleming, who, according; to 
De Blainville, confounds it with Bicellaria. De Blainville 
states, however, that he has not examined either of the two 
species which constitute the genus Acamarchis, but re- 
marks that it seems to him to differ too little from the true 
Cellarice to justify a separation. 

13. Bicellaria. 

Animals hydriform, furnished with eight simple ten tacula, 
and contained in cellules which project but little or not at all, 
disposed upon twoalternate ranks, and opening upon the same 
surface of the articulations of a cretaceous, phytoid, dichoto- 
mous polyparium, which is fixed by radiciform filaments. 

Example. Bicellaria ciliata, Sertularia pilosa. Locality, 
European seas. 

This division of Cellariada, Crista of Lamouroux, Cel- 
lariee of Lamarck, was separated by Dr. Fleming-, who 
gave it the denomination of Cellularia, a name preoccupied* 
as we have seen, by Pallas for the whole family. Instead 
of this name De Blainville proposes that here given, and 
observes that Savigny, in the plate which he has devoted to 
Cellarice in his great work on Egypt, has figured the solid 
part of four species, which, being composed of two ranks of 
cellules, should belong to this section. 

14. Critia. 

Animals hydriform, but, as to the rest of their form, un- 
known, contained in cellules terminated by a projecting 
tubular aperture, and disposed upon two alternate ranks of 
the articulations of a phytoid, dichotomous polyparium fixed 
by radicular fibrils. 

Example. Critia eburnea, Sertularia eburnea, Linnneus ; 
Cellularia eburnea, Pallas. Locality, European seas. 

A genus established by Lamouroux, but considerably re- 
stricted by Dr. Fleming, who separated from it the species 
arranged under the genera Tricellaria and Bicellaria. E>e 
Blainville observes, that in a rigorous system of rational 
nomenclature it might be named Tubicellaria. 

15. Gemicellaria. 

Animals hydriform, contained in oval cellules, with an 




[ Uemicellaria bunariu.] a, natural alio ; b, a portion magnlltd. 
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oblique aperture, united two to two by the beck, and form- 
ing thus the articulations of a phytoid dichotomous poly- 
parium, adhering by radieiform fibrils. 

Example. Gemtcellaria bursaria. Locality, European 
seas, &c. 

This is the Sertularia bursaria of Linnsous, Cellufaria 
bursaria of Pallas, Dynamena bursaria of Lamouroux, 
and Nolamia bursaria of Fleming. , 

The genus was proposed by Savigny in the plates of his 
great work on Egypt, under the name of Gemellaria. La- 
mouroux established it with the denomination of Loricaria, 
an appellation changed by Dr. Fleming to that of Notamia, 
because Loricaria had already been appropriated to a genus 
of fishes. Dr. Fleming's name must however give way to 
Savignv's on the ground of priority. 

De Blainville observes that it is in truth a genus which 
passes so nearly into the Sertulariee that it scarcely deserves 
to be retained. 

16. Unieellaria. 
Animals unknown, contained in long cellules with a ter- 
minal aperture, forming one to one the articulations of a 
calcareous phytoid polyparium, fixed by radicular fibrils. 
a. Species with the cellules a little bent. (Genus, Eu- 
crateu of Lamouroux.) 
Example. Unieellaria chelala, Ellis. Sertularia loricata, 
Cellularia chelata, Pallas. Eucratea chelala, Lamouroux ; 
Eucratea loricata, Fleming. Locality, European seas. 




which, as he says, he has modified into Catenicella ; but 
he gives no reason for this, and we see no occasion for alter- 
ing the name given by the admirable observer who first 
pointed out the generic form. De Blainville wrote the cha- 
racter above given from an individual which he had found 
on marine productions from the Mediterranean, and ob- 
serves, that it is evidently a genus very nearly approaching 
to Unieellaria, from which it differs only in the cellules ad- 
hering to the bodies to which they are applied, and in their 
not having a terminal aperture, adding, that it corresponds 
exactly with the genus named Hippolhoe by Lamouroux. 

18. Menipeea, 

Animals unknown, contained in oval cellules having a 
non-terminal aperture, disposed on one side only on a single 
rank, and rising dichotomously one from the other so as to 
form the articulations and branches of a subcalcareous, 
phytoid, pal mated polyparium, fixed by a great number of 
radicular fibrils. 

Example. Metiipera hyalcea. Lamouroux. Locality, In- 
dian seas. 




CUntcellatia cbeUu.] 
a, natural liu; b, a portion highly magntfleil. 



Species with cellules elongated into a cornet shape. 
(Genus, Lafoea of Lamouroux.) 
Example. Unieellaria. Lafoyi, Lamouroux. Locality, 
seas of North America. 

Lamouroux broke up this generic division into the genera 
Eucratea and Lafoea. De Blainville says that Unieellaria is 
easily characterized by the solitary disposition of its cellules, 
and that he had examined both Eucratea and Lafoea in 
Lamouroux's collection at Caen, and found the differences 
of too little value to warrant the separation. Lamarck, he 
adds, did not admit this genus, which Dr. Fleming does. 

1 7. Catenaria, Savigny ; Catenicella, De Blainville. 

Animals unknown, contained in horny oval cellules, with 
an orifice not terminal but margined, springing one from 
the other, end to end, or transversely, and forming a sort 
of net-work or chain applied or adhering to the surface of 
marine bodies. 

Example. Catenaria Savignyi. 

De Blainville observes, that he found this genus indicated 
by Savigny in the zoological plates of the great French 
work on Egypt, under the name of Catenaria, a name 



[Meniptea hyalica ] 
a, natural size ; ft. c, cellules maguiAtxl. 

This is one of the genera separated from the Cellaricc 
by Lamouroux. Lamarck did not adopt it ; but, as De 
Blainville observes, the form and disposition of the cellules 
are strongly defined. He considers it as approaching the 
Catenaria in the form of its cells, but as differing widely 
from it in the manner of their forming the polyparium. 

19. Alecto (fossil). 

Animals unknown, contained in elongated tubular cel- 
lules, springing one from the other, often dichotomously, 
with an oval, subterminal, slightly projecting aperture. The 
cellules are always in a single rank, and form a sort of re- 
ticulation on the surface of marine bodies. 

Example. Alecto diehotoma, Lamouroux. Locality, the 
upper Jurassic limestone of Caen. 

A genus established by Lamouroux for a small fossil 
polyparium adhering and creeping as it were over fossil 
tereoratulee, and having the disposition of its cells a good 
deal like those of the catenaries, which are also creepers. 
De Blainville observes, that the genus -has also at first sight 
a certain number of relations to another fossil, viz. Aulopora 
of Goldfuss. 

There is another and a pretty species (.Alecto ramea. Do 
Blainville), found by M. Huot on a belemnite, from the 
chalk of Meudon. 

We have in this article followed the arrangement of M. 
de Blainville, one of the latest systematic writers (183-1) on 
the subject ; but it is more than probable that the observa- 
tions now being made by M. Milne Edwards, will produce a 
system founded on an accurate investigation into the organi- 
zation and anatomy of these animals and their congeners. 

CELLA'RIUS, CRISTOPHER, born at Smalkald in 
1638, studied mathematics and the Oriental languages at 
Jena. When thirty years of age he was made professor of 
philosophy and Oriental languages in the college of Weis- 
senfels, and in 1673 was appointed rector of the college of 
Weimar. Frederic I., elector of Brandenburg, and first 
king of Prussia, having founded a new academy at Halle in 
Saxony, appointed Cellarius professor of history and rhe- 
toric, an appointment which he held till 1707, when he died. 
The work by which he is most generally known is the ' No- 
titia Orbis Antiqui,' or ' Anticnt Geography,' first published 
at Jena, in a small 12mo., but considerably enlarged in sub- 
sequent editions. The best edition is that of Leipzig, 2 vols, 
4to. 1731, after the author's death, with additions by Schwarz. 
This work, though it had a value in its day, is now almost 
useless. The other works of Cellarius are, ' Historia Medii 
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JBvi a temporibus Constantini Mairni ad Constantinopolim 
a TurcU captani,' Jena, 1698 ; ' Historia Nova, t. *. XVI. 
et XVII. Smculorum cum initio XVIII.,' edited by Struve, 
1 7-20 ; ' De Latinitate Medite et Infimsa /Etatis, seu Anti- 
Barbarus ;' ' Cuns posteriores de Barbarismis ac Idioraat is- 
mis Sermonis Latini ;' 40rthographia Latina ex vetustis mo- 
numentis excerpta,' 8vo. 1704, reprinted at Padua, 1739; 
' Dissertatio Inauguralis Sistens Processum Juris Rom an i 
antiquum,' 4to. 1698; ' Hone Samaritans, sive Excerpta 
Pentateuchi Samaritans versionis, cum Latina interpreta- 
tione et annotationibus,' followed by a Samaritan Grammar, 
1682 ; ' Epistol® Samaritanaa Sichemitarum ad Jobum Lu- 
dolfum,' Samaritan and Latin, 1688 ; ' Origines et Succes- 
sions Comitura Wettinensium,' 4to. 1697. Cellarius pub- 
lished editions of many of the classics, and he also edited 
' B. Fabri Sorani Thesaurus Eruditionis Scholastics,' with 
additions. His Academical Dissertations were published at 
Leipzig, 1712. His son Solomon, who was a physician, 
wrote ' De Origin ibus et Antiquitatibus Medicis,' which 
some have inserted among his father's works. Andreas 
Cellarius, a relative of the former, wrote ' Regni Polonies 
Regionumque omnium ad id pertinentium novissima Do- 
scriptio,' 12mo., Amsterdam, 16S9. Balthazar Cellarius, a 
physician, left several medical works. 

CELLASTRjE'A. [MadriphyllivEA.] 

CELLE'PORA. [Opkrculifkra.] 

CELLIHI, BENVENUTO, was born in Florence, in the 
year 1500. His father was desirous that Benvenuto should 
be brought up to the profession of music, but he showed 
so decided a preference for the art of design that it was 
found impossible to keep him from his favourite pursuit, 
and he was eventually permitted to study sculpture: his 
first essays were made as a chaser and gold-worker. The 
elder Cellini however removed his son from the person 
with whom he was working, and made him apply closely 
to music till he was 15 years of age, when, without his 
father's consent, Benvenuto again established himself with 
a goldsmith called Marcone. In consequence of being en- 
gaged in an affray he was banished from Florence, and re- 
tired for a time to Siena. He afterwards went to Rome, 
where he met with great encouragement in his art. He 
returned however to his native city, and had every pros- 
pect of professional success, when, his ardent temper lead- 
ing him into a quarrel, in which he severely wounded his 
antagonist, he round it necessary to disguise himself as a 
friar, and make his escape to Rome. It appears that he still 
cultivated music, for Pope Clement VII. was so well pleased 
at hearing him play at a concert that he took him into his 
service, in the double capacity of artist and musician. 

The talents of Benvenuto were not confined to the arts 
of design and music : he distinguished himself in arms, 
and, according to his own account, was equally able as an 
engineer. "When the Constable Duke of Bourbon laid siege 
to Rome, Cellini acted as a soldier, and he says it was he 
who killed the duke as he attempted to scale the city walls. 
He also signalized himself in the defence of the castle of St. 
Angelo ; and the Prince of Orange, Cellini declares, was 
killed by a ball from a cannon which he pointed. Soon 
after this he left Rome, and made his peace with the ma- 
gistrates of Florence. He next proceeded to Mantua, and, 
through the interest of his friend Julio Romano, the painter, 
was noticed favourably by the duke ; but some indiscretion 
obliged him hastily to quit Mantua, and he again returned 
to Florence, where he became intimate with Michel An- 
gelo Buonarotti. At the pope's invitation Benvenuto again 
went to Rome, where he met with great encouragement, 
and, among other distinctions, received the appointment 
of engraver to the mint. In consequence however of the 
ill offices and calumny of one Pompeo of Milan, he lost 
his place, and was even arrested for refusing to give up a 
work he was engaged upon. A curious instance of Cellini's 
weakness occurs at this time, in the fact of his devoting 
himself to necromancy in the hope of recovering his mis- 
tress, who had withdrawn to Naples. Having quarrelled 
with one Benedetto, whom he wounded severely, and being 
denounced moreover as having killed one Tobia, of Milan, 
the pope issued orders to have him apprehended, and exe- 
cuted on the spot ; but he contrived to make his escape, and 
succeeded in reaching Naples, where, as the promises of the 
necromancer had assured him, he met his mistress Angelica. 
He was kindly received by the viceroy, who wished to keep 
him in his service, but finding himself deceived by the fair 
Angelica, or her mother, Cellini quitted Naples and, under 



Cardinal Ippolito de' Medici's protection, returned to Roma, 
and obtained the pope's pardon. In 1534 his great patron 
Pope Clement VII. died: but Benvenuto's well known 
talents had now secured him many liberal and powerful 
friends. He says, in his life of himself, that on his return 
from St. Peter's, where he went to kiss the feet of the dead 
pontiff, he met Pompeo, who had falsely accused him of the 
death of Tobia of Milan, and that a quarrel ensued, which 
ended in his killing his adversary ; but he adds, exultingly, 
he was protected from any evil consequences by the in- 
terest of his patrons, the Cardinals Cornaro and Medici ; and 
Paul III., the new pope, desiring to have him in his service, 
gave him his pardon, and also reinstated him in bis situation 
of engraver to the mint. About this time he unfortunately 
excited the enmity of Pier' Luigi, the pope's natural son, who 
endeavoured to have him assassinated, but Cellini having 
intelligence of the design, made his escape to Florence, 
where the grand duke received him with every mark of 
kindness, and appointed bim master of the mint. The pope 
however, anxious to have him in Rome, sent to invite him 
back, and Cellini again ventured to establish himself in that 
city ; where he remained till he was recommended to try bis 
native air as the only means of recovering from a severe 
illness. He returned however to the pope's service, and was 
appointed to carry the presents which were made by his 
holiness to the Emperor Charles V., on his visiting Rome. 
Cellini some time after this resolved to visit France, and, 
passing through Padua, visited Cardinal Bembo. On 
arriving in France he was most graciously received by 
Francis I., who offered to take him into his service, but bein g 
seized with illness he felt a dislike to the country, ana 
returned to Rome by Ferrara, where he was honourably 
treated by the reigning duke. On arriving at Rome he 
was accused by his servant of having robbed the castle of 
St. Angelo, during the war, of immense treasures, which 
led to his arrest and imprisonment. He was much perse- 
cuted on this occasion by Pier' Luigi, the pope's son, who 
influenced his father to continue Benvenuto in prison ; a 
resolution in which the pope was confirmed from pique at 
the French king's intercession in bis favour. At length, 
with great ingenuity, and after considerable difficulties, he 
effected his escape, and proceeded to his kind friend, Car- 
dinal Cornaro, who received and conceaJed him for some 
time ; but his eminence being afterwards' induced to deliver 
him up to the pope, he was committed a second time to 
prison, where he was treated with the greatest severity. He 
acquaints us, that after he had been confined some time he 
had a vine which assured him of his Bpeedy liberation. 

At a banquet at which the pope entertained the cardinal 
of Ferrara, on his return from the Court of France, his emi- 
nence succeeded in procuring Cellini's pardon and enlarge- 
ment, upon which he immediately finished a fine cup for the 
cardinal, and employed himself in other works ; as a Venus 
and Cupid, Amphitrite and Tritons, and other performances. 

He accompanied the cardinal back to Paris, where he met 
with a most gracious reception from the king, but being 
offered by the cardinal what he conceived too low a salary 
for his work, he left Paris abruptly, intending to make a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and had even proceeded some 
way when he was overtaken by those sent in pursuit of him, 
and brought back to Francis L The king settled a handsome 
salary upon him, and gave him an order to make various 
large statues for him in silver. But he had now the mis- 
fortune to offend Madame d'Estampes, the king's favourite, 
who did all in her power to disgust him, and to excite the 
king against him. With this view she encouraged Prima* 
ticcio, who was then at the Court of France, and set him 
up as a rival to Benvenuto: he was also engaged in a 
law-suit, but finding himself, as he says, much troubled and 
persecuted by the delays of the law, he had recourse to his 
sword, which intimidated his adversaries, and put an end to 
the suit. The Favourite still continuing to persecute him, 
he begged permission of the king to leave France. On his 
return to Florence, the Grand Duke Cosmo de' Medici re- 
ceived him with marks of attention, and gave him a studio 
to exercise his profession in, where be commenced his cele- 
brated Perseus; but being offended at seme conduct of 
the grand duke's servants, he went to Venice, where he 
made the acquaintance of Titian, Sansovino, and other cele- 
brated artists. Returning once more to Florence, be pro- 
ceeded, though slowly, for want of means, with his Perseus, 
which at last he finished. 

On the duke's declaring war against the inhabitants of 
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Siena, Benvenuto wu employed to repair the fortifications 

of Florence. 

After hi* Perseus was exposed to public view, his suoeess 
was so great that he undertook, in gratitude, a pilgrimage 
to Valombrosa and Camaldoli. He was now employed 
upon many important works. The contest between him 
and Bandinetli for a statue in marble of Neptune is well 
known : it is said that the chagrin caused by the prefe - 
rence given to Cellini's design caused the death of the 
rival sculptor. Notwithstanding this, the duchess, who was 
Benvenuto' s enemy, prevented his having the work, and 
it was given to Ammanati. He had soon after an opportu- 
nity of regaining the duchess's good opinion, by presenting 
to her and the duke a marble crucifix, a work mentioned 
and highly extolled by Vasari in his Life of Cellini. He 
was about this time invited by Catharine de' Medici to go to 
France, to superintend a monument to the memory of her 
husband, Henry II., but the grand duke desiring to retain 
him in his employment, the queen dowager relinquished 
her proposal, and Cellini did not again quit Italy. He died 
in Florence on the 13th of February, 1670, and was buried 
with great pomp in the church of the S. Annunziata. 

The works of Benvenuto Cellini may be divided into two 
classes. The first, for which he is most celebrated, comprises 
his smaller productions in metal, the embossed decorations 
of shields, cups, salvers, ornamented sword and dagger hilts, 
clasps, medals, and •wins, in which he showed great skill in 
composition, and excellence in the details of execution. 
The second includes his larger works, as a sculptor, and a 
reference to his bronze group of Perseus, with the head of 
Medusa, in the Piazza del Gran' Duca, in Florence, will be 
sufficient to illustrate his merit in the higher walk of his 
art. He also executed some fine portraits. 

It might be expected, from the constant employment Cel- 
lini had, wherever his uncertain and roving habits induced 
him to settle even for a short time, that a greater number 
of his highly-finished works would be found in collections. 
Their rarity must doubtless be accounted for by the temp- 
tation which the intrinsic value of the materials in which 
he usually exercised his talents offered to tasteless cupidity ; 
and which often no doubt led to the destruction of fine 
specimens of art for the sake of the gold or silver in which 
they were worked. 

The life of Benvenuto Cellini, written by himself, is, in 
its class, one of the most curious and interesting biographies 
extant It not only contains very full information respecting 
the life and professional pursuits of an extraordinary indi- 
vidual, and describes all ranks of persons with whom he 
was connected during a long and busy career, but furnishes 
a lively and no doubt tolerably accurate picture of the state 
of society during the greater part of the sixteenth century. 
Cellini's vanity and self-satisfaction, displayed throughout 
the work, are exeessive and highly ludicrous ; and, candid 
or reckless, he does not disguise the excesses into which 
an ardent temperament and ungoverned passions too fre- 
quently urged him. To the dishonour of those who held the 
reins of government, and especially in the States of the 
Church, his narrative shows how easily crime was over- 
looked when the delinquent had talents (either useful or 
agreeable to his judges) to plead in his behalf, or courtly 
interest to protect him from the just consequences of a dis- 
regard of the laws. 

The best edition of Cellini's life is entitled ' Vita di Ben- 
venuto Cellini da lui medesimo scritta, &c. &c. da Gio. P. 
Carpani,' whose notes are valuable, 4 vote. 8vo. 1812. There 
is a translation into English by W. Roscoe. Cellini also 
wrote a treatise on various branches of his art 

CELLULA'CEA. [Cephalopoda.] 

CELLULAR TISSUE, one of the primary substances 
of the animal organization, the simplest form of membrane, 
that which is conceived to constitute the original structure 
from which all the others are produced. It is more exten- 
sively diffused than any other animal substance, and may be 
considered as forming the basis of the animal body. * When 
in thin slices, cellular membrane appears as a semi-trans- 
parent or colourless substance ; when examined in thicker 
masses it is of a whitish or greyish colour. It consists of 
minute threads, which cross each other in every possible di- 
rection, leaving spaces between them, and thus forming a 
mesh or net work, not unlike the spider's web.' The inter- 
spaces between the threads are not, properly speaking, cells, 
for there are no such distinct partitions aa the term cell im- 
plies. The cellular appearance from which this tissue de- 



rives its name, results from the intersection of its component 
threads or fibres in every possible direction.- 'These inter- 
spaces during life and in the state of health are filled with a 
thin exhalation of an aqueous nature, a vapour rather than 
a fluid, rendering and keeping the tissue moist This vapour 
consists of the thinner part of the blood, which is poured 
into the inters tieal spaces by a process of secretion. When 
occupying these spaces it makes no long abode within them, 
but is speedily removed by the process of absorption. In 
health these two operations exactly balance each other, so 
that there is no accumulation of the aqueous fluid, but 
merely enough is effused to keep the tissue always in a state 
of suppleness.' The cellular thread or fibre is capable of 
great extension and is highly elastic ; and some of 'the most 
important purposes which it serves in the economy depend 
upon its property of elasticity. 

When examined by the microscope, the component threads 
of the cellular tissue appear, according to some observers, to 
consist of minute particles of a globular figure ; according 
to others, the fibres, which »re very distinct, are not com- 
posed of globules, although globular bodies are seen at irre- 
gular distances, either singly or clustered together; but 
such globules never present a linear arrangement. The 
threads consist, it is conceived, of coagulated and condensed 
albumen. When arranged in the form of membrane so as 
to constitute cellular tissue, these threads are everywhere 
penetrated by arteries, veins, absorbents, and nerves, endow- 
ing the tissue with properties truly vital. These vital pro- 
perties are certainly possessed in a less degree by cellular 
tissue than by any other organized substance ; yet, as has 
been already stated, it is the seat of at least two vital pro- 
perties, secretion and absorption. However, the most mani- 
fest and perhaps the most important purposes which this 
tissue serves in the economy, depend upon its physical pro- 
perties of cohesion, flexibility, extensibility, and elasticity. 

It is proved by minute and accurate dissection, that cel- 
lular tissue is continued uninterruptedly all over the body, 
and hence that it constitutes the common bond of union 
between the different regions into which the body is divided, 
and the several organs contained in them. At the same 
time it enters very largebr into the composition of all the 
organic solids, many of which are entirely composed of this 
substance variously modified and arranged. 

In this manner the cellular membrane of the body con- 
sists of two portions, one of which fills up the interstices 
which are left between the various organs, and thus unites 
them with each other ; and the other portion closely sur- 
rounds the organs, penetrates into their interior, and contri- 
butes largely to their formation. The first, called the com- 
mon or external cellular tissue, has the general extent and 
figure of the body, constituting the mould of its individual 
parts ; the second, termed the special or internal cellular 
tissue, envelops the individual organs and enters as a con- 
stituent element into their structure. The quantity of the 
first is by no means the same in all the parts of the body. 
Considerable masses of it are accumulated wherever there is 
extensive motion, as in the fore part of the neck, at the 
flexures of the joints, in the palm of the hand, before the 
ankle, and in the sole of the foot Still larger masses of it 
are collected in the great cavities and surround the viscera, 
as the liver, the pancreas, the kidneys, &c. Its density is 
widely different in different situations ; in the palm of the 
hand and the sole- of the foot it is firmer and closer in its 
texture than around the liver or the kidney ; and in some 
places its density is bo great that it constitutes a peculiar 
structure termed fascia ; as under the skin of the abdomen, 
in the perinseum, at the side of the neck, and around the fore- 
arm and the thigh. It becomes finer as it divides and sub- 
divides, in order to include the more delicate organs. Thus) 
the sheath which it forms to envelope the muscular fasci- 
culus is of a coarser texture than that which it affords to the 
muscular fibre, and the covering which it gives to the trunk 
of the nerve of the extremities is firmer and denser than that 
which it spreads around the soft and delicate nerve of sense. 
(Grainger and Craigie's Elements of General Anatomy; 
and Southwood Smith's Philosophy of Health.) 

CELLULAR TISSUE is that kind of elementary or- 
ganic matter in plants which answers to the flesh in animals. 
It forms the parenchymatous and pulpy parts, and all those 
which are allied to them. It may be said to constitute the 
basis of vegetation, never being absent from any plants, often, 
as in mosses, forming their entire substance, and always 
being that among which the woody end vascular tissues 
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penetrate. The pith, the soft parts of the bark, the green 
web that lies between the veins of the leaves, the flesh of 
fruit, &c. &c, consist of cellular tissue. When examined 
with a microscope, it is found to consist of little vesicles of 
semitransparent matter, adhering with considerable tenacity, 
and varying in figure from that of a spheroid to a rhom- 
boidal dodecahedron, and thence to prismatical and other 
forms. It is probable that all the other kinds of tissue are 
developments or modifications of this ; for in most seeds it 
is the only kind which exists in the embryo, and yet imme- 
diately after germination commences, both woody tubes and 
spiral vessels make their appearance. We must, therefore, 
conclude either that those organs are modifications of cel- 
lular tissue or that they are spontaneously generated. For 
a full account of the varieties and uses of this kind of tissue, 
see Lindley's Introduction to Botany, second edition. 

CELO'SIA, a genus of amarantaceous plants, compre- 
hending the flowers which gardeners call cockscombs, on 
account of the crested flattened appearance of their inflores- 
cence. The calyx consists of five narrow sharp-pointed 
sepals, surrounded by some bracts of the same shape and 
colour as themselves. The stamens are five, and united 
into a plaited cup. The capsule is membranous, one-celled, 
opens by a transverse fissure, and contains two or three 
seeds. The leaves are always alternate. Only two species 
are cultivated, namely C. crittata and C. cocetnea. 

C. crittata, the common cockscomb, is said to be a native 
of the East Indies, but it is more probable that it came ori- 
ginally from either Japan or China, for it is only seen in 
gardens in the East Indies. It varies in regard both to 
stature and colour, some of the sorts being as much as two 
feet high, while others do not exceed six inches ; in colour 
it is seen with deep blood-red, purple, and yellowish-white 
combs ; the latter, however, is seldom cultivated now. 

C. coccinea is by no means so striking a plant as the 
last in appearance, for it forms little or no crest ; but it 
bears its flowers in panicled spikes. It also is said to be 
a native of the East Indies, and varies with purple and 
silvery or yellow flowers. 

Nothing can be more easy of cultivation than these 
flowers ; and they are capable of being brought to an ex- 
traordinary size by good management. Mr. Knight, the 
President of the Horticultural Society, gives the follow- 
ing account of the method he pursued to procure a spe- 
cimen of C. crittata of the extraordinary size of eighteen 
inches in width, seven inches in height, and of the most 
intense colour. 'In cultivating these plants, I have treated 
them precisely as I do my pine-apple plants, having in 
some respects a similar object in view ; for in both a 
single fruit-stalk of great strength is requisite, the pro- 
trusion of which should be retarded as long as possible con- 
sistently with the rapid growth of the plant. The compost 
I employed was the most nutritive and stimulating that I 
could apply, consisting of one part of unfermented horse 
dung, fresh from the stable and without litter, one part of 
burnt turf, one part of decayed leaves, and two parts of 
green turf, the latter being in lumps of about an inch in 
diameter, to keep the mass so hollow that the water might 
have free liberty to escape, and the air to enter. Manure 
was also given in a liquid state by steeping pigeon dung in 
the water, which was given very freely. The plants were 
put, whilst very small, into pots of four inches in diameter, 
and three inches deep ; as soon as their roots had reached 
the sides of the pots, and before they had become in any 
degree matted, they were transplanted into pots of a foot in 
diameter, and about nine inches deep. Particular attention 
was paid to the state of the roots, for I have reason to think 
that the compression of them in the pot has, under all cir- 
cumstances, a tendency to accelerate the flowering of plants. 
Under this mode of treatment the plants became large and 
strong before they showed a disposition to blossom ; they 
usually divide into many branches (as the pine- apple plant 
will also do), which will greatly injure them, if due atten- 
tion be not paid to remove the side branches when very 
young. My plants were at all times so placed that their 
leaves reached within a few inches of the glass, and they 
were subjected to the same heat (from 70° to 100°) during 
the summer as my pine-apple plants.' 

CE'LSIUS, ANDREW, born 1701, at Upsal, died 1744. 
He must not be confounded with bis father (or uncle) Olaus 
Celsius, 1670-1756, a theologian, or with his grandfather 
Magnus Nicholas Celsius, 1621-1679, a mathematician and 
botanist, Andrew Celsius joined Maupertuis and bis asso- 



ciates in the measurement of the Lapland degree, and after- 
wards built an observatory at Upsal. He was the first who 
employed the centigrade thermometer. He wrote various 
works, of which it will be worth while to note, 1. his astro- 
nomical and meteorological observations in the Upsal Acta 
Literaria ; 2. his collection of the aurora boreales observed 
in his time in Sweden, under the title * CCCXVI Observa- 
tiones de Luraine Boreali, Nuremberg,' 1 733. 

CELSUS, AURE'LIUS * CORNE'LIUS, appears to 
have lived in the Augustan age, but this point is by no 
means settled ; and, as Le Clerc observes, some suppose 
him to have lived under Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, or even 
Trajan. Yet there is strong evidence in favour of our sup- 
position. Columella, who wrote under Claudius, speaks of 
'Julius Atticus et Cornelius Celsus, celeberrimi setatis nos- 
tra auctores." (De Re Buslica, lib. iii. cap. 1 7.) And in 
another place he says, ' Nostrorum temporum Cornelius Cel- 
sus totum corpus disciplines quinque libris complexes est.' 
(/oi'd, lib. i. cap. I.) Again Celsus, in his preface, after 
mentioning Asclepiades, says, 'Ex cujus successoribus 
Theraison nuper ipse quoque queedam in senectute de- 
llexit.' Now we know that Asclepiades was a contempo- 
rary of Cicero ; and Pliny tells us (xxix. 1), that Themison 
was a disciple of Asclepiades. We may therefore not un- 
reasonably conclude with Dr. Milligan, that Celsus was a 
contemporary of Horace and Ovid. This probability is 
strengthened by his style, which resembles that of the best 
writers of the Augustan age. 

Nor has the profession of Celsus been thought to be per- 
fectly ascertained ; for it has been conjectured that he was 
not a practical physician, but an amateur, who wrote upon 
physic as forming a part of philosophy. The observations 
of Celsus, however, on the most practical points, exhibit such 
familiarity with the subject, that it is impossible to suppose 
they could have proceeded from any but an actual physi- 
cian ; and there are several passages in his work which can 
hardly be supposed to refer to any thing but his own prac- 
tice. Thus after mentioning the method adopted by He- 
raclides of Tarentum in cases of adhesion of the eyelid to 
the eyeball, he remarks, that he did not recollect to have 
seen it successful in a single instance (lib. vii. 7). 

Celsus wrote treatises on agriculture, rhetoric, and mili- 
tary affairs, as well as on medicine ; but all have been lost 
except the treatise ' De MedicinaV and some fragments of 
his work on rhetoric, published by Sextus Popma. The 
work on medicine consists of eight books : the first gives a 
brief account of the history of medicine, and of the regi- 
men to be observed by persons of various constitutions; 
the second, of prognosis and diet; the third, of the treat- 
ment of general diseases by diet ; the fourth, of the treat- 
ment of partial diseases ; the fifth, of medicines and dis- 
eases to be treated by them ; 'the sixth, of the treatment 
of local diseases by medicine ; the seventh, of surgical 
operations; the eighth, of the bones, with their diseases, 
fractures, and dislocations. Hippocrates and Asclepiades 
are the chief authors whom Celsus follows. He copies 
the former when he treats of prognosis and of various 
surgical operations, where he translates, word for word, a 
. great number of passages; owing to. which circumstance 
he has been called the Latin Hippocrates. But in other 
points he rather preferred Asclepiades ; whence he has 
been classed by some in the sect of methodists. But not 
to mention the perfect impartiality with which he speaks 
of the three principal sects existing in his time, namely, the 
empirics, dogmatics, and methodists (lib. i., Pref.), his 
practice shows that he was not a blind adherent of any 
party. Celsus merited the praise of an eclectic physician, 
and followed the sect to which he seems to incline, only so far 
as they followed nature. In opposition to Hippocrates, but in 
conformity with Asclepiades, Celsus rejects the doctrine of 
critical dayst, which he supposes to be an offshoot of the 
Pythagorean numbers. Nor did he copy Hippocrates in 
the great question of bleeding, which he used far more 
frequently. ' It is not new,' says Celsus, ' to take blood 
from a vein ; but to do so in almost every disease is new. 
So it is an old practice to bleed young persons, and women 
who are not pregnant ; but it is only of late that boys and old 
men, and pregnant women, have been bled ; as the ancients 

• Hii Irat name b uncertain ; Aldus makes it ' Aulas.' 

t Critical days are those which produce a crisis, or opportunity of judging 
of the termination of sn scute disease. The critical days were supposed to be 
the third, the fifth, the seventh, the ninth, the eleventh, the fourteenth, and 
the twenty-first ; of these the seventh, the fourteenth, and the twenty-fint, 
were the most important, 
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were of opinion that the earliest and latest periods of life 
could not bear this remedy, and were persuaded that a preg- 
nant woman thus treated must miscarry. But experience 
afterwards showed, that no one of these rules was without an 
exception, and that other points were more deserving of at- 
tention, in order to regulate the treatment. For the import- 
ant point is not whether the patient is pregnant, or what is 
bis age, but what is his strength. Thus if a young man is 
weakly, or a woman who is not pregnant is not strong, vene- 
section is injurious ; for it will destroy any remains of 
strength. But a vigorous boy, a robust old man, or a strong 
pregnant woman, may be bled with safety. Yet an unskil- 
ful physician may be very much deceived in these points, 
because these stages of life are commonly deficient in vigour, 
and' a pregnant woman requires strength after the termi- 
nation of the medical treatment to maintain not only herself 
but -her offspring.' (De Med. lib. ii., 10.) 

Celsus bled in fever when the symptoms were violent, the 
akin red, and the veins full ; in pleurisy ; in peripneumony 
if the patient was strong, but if not, dry cupping was to be 
employed ; in paralysis ; in convulsions ; in dyspnoea, when 
it threatened suffocation ; in apoplexy ; in cases of unbear- 
able pain ; in internal contusions ; in spitting or vomiting 
of blood ; and in all acute diseases, when he thought that 
the patient had too much blood. He also bled in cachexia. 
These instances show that he bled more frequently than 
Asclepiades, but not mora frequently than modern practi- 
tioners, excepting indeed in the article of cachexia. Celsus 
used cupping glasses, both with and without scarification ; 
but it is remarkable that he does not speak of leeches, 
though they were used by Themison. 

As Celsus differed from Hippocrates on the subject of 
bleeding, so he did likewise on that of purging. After re- 
marking that the antients purged and administered clysters 
in almost every disease, he says that aperients injure the 
stomach, and that the patient is weakened if the bowels are too 
much relaxed, either by medicine or clysters ; and he recom- 
mends the practitioner to abstain from their use in fever. 

The first four books also direct the method of employing 
gestation, friction, baths, fomentations, and the sudorific 
treatment. As to diet, patients are to abstain from eating 
and drinking at the beginning of their maladies, but they 
must afterwards take food in moderate quantities. 

Among the numerous remedies contained in the fifth and 
sixth books, but few are to bo taken internally ; by far the 
greater number are unguents, plasters, cataplasms, &c. 
Among the exceptions are three antidotes; the first is a 
compound of opium (lacrymce papaveris) and aromatics ; 
the second, called ambrosia, and said to have been composed 
for one of the Ptolemies by Zopyrus, consists of aromatics 
without opium ; the third, again, contains opium, and is the 
famous Mithridate, by which Mithridates is said to have 
secured himself against poison. This remedy preserved its 
reputation for 2000 years, and may be still said to survive 
in the confectio opii. 

The seventh and eighth books give a very favourable 
idea of the progress which surgery had made in the Augus- 
tan age. The operation of lithotomy, as described by Celsus, 
has been much praised and very extensively adopted. Mr. 
Samuel Cooper observes that it was longer practised than 
all the other methods, ' having been continued to the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century ; and it was performed 
at Bourdeaux, Paris, and other places in France, on patients 
of all ages by Raoux, even so late as ISO years ago. Frere 
Jacques occasionally had recourse to it; and it was success- 
fully executed by Heister (part ii., chap. 140). A modern 
author recommends it always to be preferred on boys under 
fourteen.' (Allan, p. 12.) (Surgical Diet. art. ' Lithotomy.') 
Among the most remarkable points in this division of his 
work we may mention the account of cataract, and the ope- 
ration with the needle for its cure (lib. vii., 7) ; the two- 
fold treatment of goitre by caustic, and extirpation (vii., 1 3) ; 
tapping in dropsy (vii., IS); the restoration of the prepuce 
in the circumcised (vii., 25) ; the employment of the cathe- 
ter (vii., 26) ; manual delivery in cases where the child is 
dead (vii., 29) ; and the treatment of fractures and dislo- 
cations in the last book. Nor will the account given by 
Celsus of the structure of the human body fail to surprise 
those who have been told that the antients were ignorant of 
anatomy. 

The princeps editio of Celsus is that of Nicolaus, Florent., 
147H. The best editions are those of Krause, Leipz., 1766 : 
of Targa ; of Vallart, iutet., 1772 j the $vo, edition printed 



at Leyden in 1746; and the one edited by Dr. Milligan, 
second edit., Edin., 1831. Celsu> has been translated into 
several modern languages. There is a translation into 
English, with notes, critical and explanatory, by Dr. Grieve, 
London, 1756, 8vo. 

(Hisloire de la Midecine par Le Clerc ; Distertatin d* 
Celti vita, prefixed to Dr. Milligan's edition.) 

CELSUS. [Origenes.] 

CELT^S, the name of an antient race, which, according 
to the oldest historical records, occupied a great part of cen- 
tral and western Europe. The Celts appear to have been 
divided into two great families, the Gauls (Galli, in Greek 
KtXroi and ToXaro*), who occupied the country of that name 
from the remotest epoch on tradition, and who in their own 
language called themselves Celtse; and the Cymri, who 
are by some considered to be the same as the Cimme- 
rians (Kt/i/upu>0, who appear to have migrated westwards 
at a later period from the countries bordering on the sea of 
Azof, and, advancing along the Danube, to have spread 
themselves across Germany to the Ocean. The latest in- 
quiries into the Celtic language show a clear affinity between 
it and the languages called Indo-Germanic by modern 
philologists. The earlier Greek writers had very confused 
notions about the Celtas. Herodotus (iv. 49) places Celtra 
at the sources of the Danube, and in the remotest west of 
Europe, beyond the Cynetes (an unknown people) ; but he 
does not mention them in his enumeration cf the various 
nations who furnished the Carthaginians with mercenaries 
for their Sicilian wars. In the first Punic war we find 
Gaulish troops in the Carthaginian service. Other Greek 
writers confound the Ccltm with the Scythians, others with 
the Germans or Teutones (Fabri Thesaurus, "art. Galli et 
Galatcc, and references there). The messengers who 
carried to Athens the hews of the burning of Rome by the 
Gauls (b.c. 382, according to Niebuhr), said that it had 
been effected by a great host of Hyperboreans, who had 
come over the icy mountains from the unknown regions of 
the north. (Plutarch's Camillas.) But long before this the 
Celts of Gaul had crossed the Alps, under Bellovesus, into 
N. Italy, and had become known to the Romans by the 
name of Galli, ' Gaels,' which seems to have been an ab- 
original name of the oldest tribe of the Celtas settled in 
W. Europe. Livy and other antient historians fix tha 
immigration of Bellovesus in the reign of Tarquinius the 
elder ; but Niebuhr is inclined to place it at a much later 
date. It is evident however that there were several immi- 
grations of the Gauls into N. Italy, and at different times. 
The Galli, who occupied the plain N. of the Po, drove away 
the Etruscans, but they never conquered either the Veneti, 
who were settled E. of the Athesis ( Adigel, or the Ligu- 
riaus, who occupied the country S. of the Po to the Medi- 
terranean and the river Macra. The various Gaulish tribes 
that immigrated into Italy are believed to have belonged 
to the JEdu'i, Lingones, Ambarri, and Carnutes, who have 
left traces of their residence in N. Italy. The Insubres are 
said by some to have been a division of the JEf\u\. (Bossi, 
Storia d Italia, vol. ii. ch. 9.) The Cenomani seem to 
have belonged to a later immigration ; they occupied tha 
country of the Orobii, the previous inhabitants of the hillv 
region about Corao and Bergamo. Cato (De Origin.) says 
that the Orobii were not Gauls. The Boii were likewise a 
later immigration of Gauls, who crossed the Po and occu- 
pied the country S. of that river. [Bon.] Lastly, the Se^ 
nones spread S.E. of the Boii, along the Adriatic coast, as 
far as Picenum. The Gauls never made a permanent set- 
tlement in Italy south of the Apennines. 

Contemporary with the first recorded immigration under 
Bellovesus, another host of Gauls, under Segovesus, crossed 
the Rhine, and, advancing as far as the Hercynian forest, 
settled along the Danube, and in the country now called 
Bohemia, from which they were afterwards driven by the 
Marcomanni and other Teutonic or German tribes. Some 
of them penetrated into Illyricum, and settled among the 
Illyrians. The Scordisci, south of the Danube, appear to 
have been a tribe of Gauls. In very remote times the Celt«e 
of Gaul crossed the Pyrenees, and conquered part of Spain, 
where their descendants, becoming mixed with the aboriginal 
Iberians, formed the nation known to the Carthaginians and 
the Romans by the name of Celtibkri. Some colonies of 
Celt® penetrated to the W. extremity of Spain, and we find 
them mentioned in the antient geographers under the najne 
of Celtici, both on the banks of the Anas (Guadiana) and 
on those of the Minius (Minpo) in N. Lusitania. 
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The Gauls likewise are said to hare crossed the sea into 
Britain, which they occupied. [Britannia.] But while the 
Gauls were" thus spreading their colonies to the E., the W., 
and the S., they were themselves pressed upon from the N. 
by the Cymri or Cimmerians, wh» appear to have been a 
branch originally of the same stock as the Gauls, and who 
had occupied W. Germany. The Belgse are believed by some 
to have been a mixed race of Cimmerians and Germans. 
Appian (De Reb. Gall.) says, that the Nervii, one of the chief 
Belgian tribes, were descendants of Cimbrians and Teutones. 
The epoch of the great Cimmerian immigration is unknown, 
and there is much confusion in the antient historical records 
between the movements of the Cimmerians and those of the 
original Gauls. We know that the Belgs occupied the N. 
part of Gaul and the S. part of Britain, and drove the Gauls 
farther inland. It appears also that tribes of Cymri occu- 
pied the N. W. coast of Gaul, for the Veneti of lower Bri- 
tanny were called Cymri or Cimbrians, as distinct from the 
Celtic Gauls around them. Diodorus (v. 32) says, that 
Belgra was the old name of the Cymri, and he quotes Posi- 
donius, who calls them GalataB or Cimbrians, while he calls 
the Gauls by the name of Celts. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xv. 9) records as a tradition of the Druids that a portion of 
the Celts came into Gaul from beyond the Rhine, and 
passed afterwards into S. Britain, from whence they drove 
the original Gauls farther inland. The distinction between 
Gauls and Cymri has been perpetuated, at least in name, 
down to our days, in the Gaels of Scotland and the Welsh, 
the language of the latter being called Cymri, as well as 
that of the Armoricans, or inhabitants of Britanny , while that 
of the Gaels of Scotland is called the GaeUc. The Cimbri of 
Marius appear to have been a tribe of Cymri who had settled 
in N. Germany, or, according to some antient writers, among 
the Scythians, and from them came the Celto-Seythians, 
who joined the Cimbri in their westward irruption. (Plutarch, 
Marius.) There is sufficient similarity between the man- 
ners and institutions of Gauls and Belgians to make them 
appear cognate races : both had a powerful Druidical hier- 
archy ; both were divided into optimates, or freemen, and 
the common people, who appear to have been little better 
than serfs; both were hasty, violent, and impatient (Nie- 
buhr. History of Rome, vol. ii., where he treats of the Gauls 
and their immigrations) ; both appear to have been distinct 
from the Teutonic or German race, as well as from the 
Iberian and Ligurian. 

About 280 B.C. a vast multitude of CelUe or Gauls in- 
vaded Macedonia and Greece. According to Justin they 
started from Pannonia, where their ancestors had settled 
long before. It is probable that they were joined by other 
tribes, either of Celtic Gaul, or of Cymri, coming from W. 
Germany, or of both. Justin mentions among them the 
Tectosages, from the neighbourhood of Tolosa, but his 
account is very confused and contradictory. (Compare b. xxiv. 
8, with b. xxii. 3.) The invaders were divided into two 
great bodies : one under a chief, whom Justin calls Bel- 
gius, and Pausanias Bolgos, invaded Macedonia, spreading 
terror and desolation everywhere before them. Ptolemseus 
Ceraunus, king or usurper of Macedonia, having attempted 
to oppose them, was defeated and killed. They made an 
immense booty, plundered the temples without scruple, and 
then retraced their course homewards. The other host of 
Gauls, under Brennus, entered Macedonia the following 
year, 279 B.C., and defeated Sosthenes, who, after the death 
of Ceraunus, had assumed the government of that country. 
Brennus then advanced through Thessalia, and southwards 
as far as Delphi, with the intention of plundering that rich 
sanctuary. The Gauls were however put to flight, partly 
by the resistance of the people of Delphi, and partly, it is 
said, by an earthquake, which took place during the attack, 
and which was followed by a fearful storm. These phe- 
nomena were attributed to the wrath of the offended God. 
The attack on Delphi appears to have taken place in 278 
B.C. (Clinton, Fasti Hellenicij Brennus, through morti- 
fication, killed himself. The Gauls lost vast numbers in 
the repulse, and still more in their retreat northwards, being 
harassed by the hostile populations. Another incursion into 
Macedonia was made soon after by another host of Gauls, 
who had not been in the Delphic expedition, but had re- 
mained on tho frontiers of Pannonia. (Justin, xxv. 1, 2.) 
After defeating the Get® and Triballi, they were met by 
Anfigonus Gonatas, and totally routed. The remnants of 
these expeditions withdrew into Thrace, where parties of 
Gauls had been in the habit of making incursions, to the 



great annoyance of the Byzantines. [Byzantitjv.] Being 
however invited by Nicomedes I., king of Bithynia, who 
was then at war with his brother Zybosthes [Bithynia], 
and being provided by the same with boats, they crossed over 
into Asia, and effectually supported his claims to the throne. 

They then settled in the interior of Asia Minor to the 
S.E. of Bithynia, and occupied a great tract of country 
which from them was called Galatia and Gallogrseeia. It was 
bounded N. by Paphlagonia, W. by Phrygia and Bithvnia, 
S. by Cappadocia, and E. by Cappadocia and Pontus. They 
made frequent incursions into the neighbouring countries, 
but were checked by Antiochus I., who defeated them, and 
was in consequence called Soter or Saviour. Three prin- 
cipal tribes of Gauls are mentioned as having settled in the 
country : the Tectosages, whose principal town was Ancyra ; 
the Tolistobogi, who lived near the sources of the San- 
garius, and whose principal town was Pessinus, famous for 
its temple of Cybele ; and the Trocmi, who lived more to 
the E. near the banks of the Halys. (Leake's Asia Minor.) 
TheGalatse are frequently mentioned in subsequent history 
as mercenaries in the armies of the kings of Bithynia and 
of Pontus, and also in those of the later kings of Macedonia 
and of Syria. They seem to have had their own kings or 
chiefs, some of whom are mentioned in history : among 
others, one Cavarus, who acted as mediator between 
Prusias I. king of Bithynia, and Attalus king of Perga- 
mus. Sestini has given an account of several medals 
of Cavarus and other kings of the Gallogrsoci. During the 
war of the Romans against Antiochus III., the Consul C. 
Manlius invaded Gallogrseeia 189 B.C., for which he ob- 
tained the honour of a triumph 186 B.C. (Livy, 38 and 39.) 
Mithridates the Great, in his wars against Rome, occupied 
Galatia, and we Gnd the Galatians forming an essential 
part of his troops. ' One of their chiefs, however, Deiotarus 
by name, forsook the part of Mithridates in favour of Rome, 
in consequence of which he was acknowledged as king by 
the Roman Senate. It was for the son of this Deiotarus, 
called also Deiotarus II., that Cicero pleaded before Ctcsar. 
After this Galatia became a province of the Roman empire. 
Several names of places in Galatia attested the relationship 
of the new settlers to their western brethren, such as Eco- 
briga, Tolistochora, &c. 

The power of the Gauls in Europe was evidently on the 
decline long before Cesar's conquest of their country. They 
were pressed on one side by the Belgse and the Germans, 
and on the other by the Iberians, who had settled in Aqui- 
tania. The Gauls of Italy had been all subjugated by 
Rome. The Romans had also occupied the Province of 
Narbo, which originally belonged to the Celtic Gauls. For 
the names and localities of Celtic Gaul in Cssar's time, see 
Cjesak; and for those of the CelUe of Britain, see Britannia. 

The distinguishing features, both physical and moral, of 
the Celtic race, whether Gauls or Cymri, are described by 
most antient writers, especially Csesar, Livy, Diodorus, Ap- 
pian and Justin ; but their accounts are not free from con- 
tradictions. "They were men of large size, of fair com- 
plexion, reddish hair, and fierce aspect They could bear 
cold and rain, but not heat or thirst. They were vain and 
boastful, clamorous and impatient of control, and quarrel- 
some among themselves. Their first onset was formidable, 
hut if once repulsed they easily gave way and dispersed. 
Their swords were long and unwieldy ; those of the Celtic 
Gauls appear to have been of cooper, but they bent after the 
first blow, which gave a great advantage to the Romans over 
them. The Gauls fought generally naked down to the loins. 
Their shields were large and oblong ; but they appear to have 
been slight and ill contrived for protection. Livy (xx. 46) well 
describes the contrast between tne appearance of the Gauls in 
Hannibal's army and that of the Spanish mercenaries, Theif 
government was aristocratic ; the optimates or nobles formed 
the senate or supreme council : the common people seem 
to have had no political rights, and to have been in a state 
of depression. We find that one more powerful tribe, such 
as the Bituriges and ^Edui, exercised, at least for a time, a 
sort of political supremacy over the neighbouring tribes. 
Their kings or chiefs appear to have been elective, and to 
have held their office only for a year or two, unless re-elected. 
The Druids formed a powerful hierarchy ; they were in- 
terpreters of the law, and judges in civil and criminal 
matters. The Druids seem to have been an hereditary caste, 
though not exclusive, being recruited from the young men 
of noble families who resorted to their academies to study. 
C»sar (De Bellq OaU, vi, 13) gives a good sketch of the in- 
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stitutions of the Gauls in his time, which ha contrasts with 
those of the Germans. He says that Druidism was supposed 
to have come from Britain into Gaul. The religion of the 
Celtee was originally a sort of theism ; they had no idols or 
images, against which they showed a particular aversion in 
their invasions of other countries; they worshipped the Su- 
preme Being in sacred groves. The oak and the misle- 
toe were sacred. They afterwards adopted some of the 
gods of the Germans and other nations. They had also 
hards vho were not only poets but soothsayers, and their 
songs were transmitted by tradition. The Druids offered 
human sacrifices, and they drew omens from certain ap- 
pearances in the limbs and blood of the victims, and also 
from the flight of birds. The latter was resorted to in case 
of emigration to direct their course. Diodorus (v.) says that 
the Druids had instruments by which they could bring dis- 
tant objects either on the earth or in the heavens nearer to 
them. He tells some wonderful stories of the Celtoo or 
Gauls, which show how little that people were known at 
Rome even in his time. He says that ' those who inhabit 
farthest north towards Scythia are the most ferocious, and 
they are said to devour human flesh, like the Britanni who 
inhabit Irin (Ireland).' The Celtee of Gaul had attained 
a considerable degree of civilization and luxury when 
Ctesar entered their country. They seem to have been 
acquainted with the Greek language by means of the colony 
of Massilia (Marseilles), and the Greek alphabet was in use 
among them. We do not know of any original Celtio 
alphabet, nor of any works in their language. Indeed we 
have no knowledge left of the language of Celtic Gaul, 
unless we suppose it to have been similar to the Gaelic 
of Scotland. The Breton language, like the Welsh, is a 
dialect of the Cvmri language belonging to that great 
division of the Celts. It has been long disputed whether 
the Basque language is a dialect of the old Celtic. W. von 
Humboldt (Pru/ung der Untersuchungen Uber die Ur- 
bewohner Hispaniens vermittelst der Vatkischer Sprache, 
Berlin, 1821) seems to be of opinion that the Basque lan- 
guage is of Iberian and not Celtic origin. The remains of 
the old Celtic language must therefore be sought in the 
Gaelic, and in the Erse or Irish, which is said to resem- 
ble the Gaelic ; and in the Welsh and its cognate dialect, 
the Breton. These seem to be the only probable off- 
spring of the Celtic Gaul and the Cymri, Cimmerian, or 
Cimbrian. For further information concerning these two 
great families, we must refer our readers, besides the an- 
tient writers mentioned in this article, to the numerous 
modern works written professedly on the subject, among 
others to P. Ramus, De Moribus Veterum Gallorum ; Jus. 
Js. Ppntanus, Glossarium Prisco-Gallicum ; Risco, EspaXa 
Sagrada; Mannert, Geographie der Griechenund Romer ; 
Davies's Celtio Researches on the Origin, Tradition, and 
Language of the Antient Britons ; Mfmoires de VAca- 
iemxe Celtique ; Am6d6e Thierry, Histoire dee Gaulois 
lepuis let Terns les plus recules, Paris, 1828 ; besides the 
numerous English works on the Gaelic and Welsh lan- 
guages and antiquities. 

CELTIBE'RI, a people of antient Spain, supposed to have 
been descended from Celtee who in remote times immigrated 
from Gaul, and afterwards became mixed with the native 
Iberians, so as to resemble in their habits more the latter 
than the former people. The Celtiberi extended from the 
right or S.W. bank of the Iberus (Ebro) towards the interior 
of Spain. They occupied the highlands about the sources of 
the Duero and the Tagus, and both sides of the great cen- 
tral ridge which divides the waters which flow E. towards 
the Mediterranean from those which flow W. into the Duero 
and the Tagus. [Castilla.] The Celtiberi are spoken of 
by the Greek and Roman writers sometimes as a single 
people, sometimes as a confederation of various nations. In 
the latter sense they extended over a great part of central 
Spain, including the Arevaci, Peleadones, Lusones, Belli, 
and Tisthi. Appian places even the VaccsBi among the 
Celtiberi. Numantia, in the country of the Arevaci, is said 
by Floras to have been defended by 4000 Celtiberi. The 
principal towns of the Celtiberi were Segobriga, not far from 
Numantia, and different from the Segobriga, now Segorbe, 
near Valentia ; Turiaso, now Tarazona ; Bilbilis, the birth- 
place of Martial, now Calatayud; Argobriga, &c. The 
Celtiberi were a brave people, superior to the Lusitani in 
firmness, and they proved formidable both to the Car- 
thaginians and the Romans. After having submitted to 
Rome in the second Punic war, they repeatedly resumed 
the contest, fought against Fulvius Flacccs, were subju- 



gated by T. Sempronius Gracchus 1 79 B.C., revolted a few 
years after again under the praatorship of Appius Claudius, 
and were again defeated. They fought afterwards against 
C. Marcellus and Licinius Lucullus. After the destruc- 
tion of Numantia by Scipio ^Emilianus they were finally 
subdued. Their country became part of the Roman Provin- 
cia Tarraconensis. (Appian, De Rebus Hispan. ; Livy, &c.) 

CELTIC ARCHITECTURE. Under this term we 
class the structures or buildings which are usually con- 
sidered to be Druidical ; such as the works of the natives of 
our island anterior to the arrival of the Romans. The be- 
ginnings of architecture are undoubtedly perceptible in the 
sets or compages of stones (each consisting of two uprights 
and an impost), which form so striking a feature in the 
circles of Stonehenge. The upright pillars have evidently 
undergone shaping; and the mode in which the imposts 
were secured by mortises and tenons shows a regular 
principle 'of construction beyond that of the mere rude 
masses which mark the Druidical remains of other countries. 
Cells of the Druidical age are also still to be found of a 
uniform character; such as in the monument called Ty 
Iltud or St Iltut's hermitage, in Llan Hammwlch parish 
in Brecknockshire (see Gough's edit, of Camd. Brit., fol., 
1 789, vol. ii., p. 476), composed of four large flattish rude 
stones, three of them pitched in the ground, and the fourth 
laid on them as a cover, forming a cell or hut open in front, 
about eight feet long, and four wide and high. It corresponds 
with Kit's Coty House in Kent, and with similar cells in 
other parts. These latter structures are usually known by 
the name of Kistvaens, and aro by some supposed to have 
been tombs : they appear at all events to nave formed a 
superior class of buildings ; for, according to Diodorus Si- 
culus, the ordinary dwellings of the Britons in summer 
were for the most part meanly built of reeds or wood. 
Caverns seem to have been their usual places of dwelling in 
the severer seasons. A Kistvaen, formerly existing at 
Rollwright in Oxfordshire, was formed of six stones. 
(Gough's edit, of Camd., vol. ii., p. 382.) King, in his 
' Munimenta Antiqua,' vol. hi., p. 3 1 , gives an account and 
representation of the tower of Brunless or Brwnllys in 
Brecknockshire, which he considers an instance of Syrian 
architecture as used among the Cornish Britons. It is a 
keep or tower of singular construction, unlike anything 
Roman or Norman. 

CE'LYPHUS, a genus of Dipterous insects of the family 
Lauxanida (Macquart). Characters : antennae wide apart, 
as long .as the head, stylet rather thick and covered with 
fine hairs ; scutellum convex, and covering the abdomen. 

This genus is one of the most extraordinary among Di- 
pterous insects, the species having more the appearance of 
little beetles than two-winged flies ; the peculiarity is caused 
by the immense size of the scutellum, which covers the whole 
abdomen and encloses the wings when at rest*. 

Celyphus obtecius is about one-sixth of an inch in length ; 
the head is yellow ; the last joint of the antennae is black , 
the thorax and scutellum are of a bluish black colour with 
violet reflexions ; the former is broader than long ; the ab- 
domen is fawn-colour, the legs and wings are yellowish, the 
latter with the base brown. It inhabits Java, 

C, scut at us, the only other species known, very much re- 
sembles the one just described, but is of a greenish copper 
colour above and beneath : it is found in the East Indies. 

CEMENT, a substance used for causing the adhesion 
of surfaces, or for covering and protecting them. Cements 
are of various kinds, comprehending Gx.uk, Lutes, Mas- 
tich. Mortar, and Solder : their action is purely mecha- 
nical, though in some cases, especially in mortar, it is to a 
certain extent dependent upon chemical changes occurring 
in the nature of the cement. 

On the present occasion our remarks will be almost ex- 
clusively confined to those cements which are not compre- 
hended under any of the heads above named; such,, for 
example, as are intended for temporary use, for mending arti- 
cles which have been broken, or for replacing damaged parts. 

Temporary cements are such as are used for holding 
articles firmly during the operations of the workmen, and 
which are easily removed when there is no further occasion 
for them ; thus, in fixing glass plates to blocks to be ground 
for optical purposes, the following is recommended as a 
useful cement.- melt together four ounces of resin, a 
quarter of, an ounce of bees'-wax, and add four ounces of 
whitening, previously made red hot, while yet warm. This 

* In the large site of the scutelluro and iti* covering the wingi when at rett, 
this genu bean a resemblance to the genus ScuteUm among the Hemiptert, 
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e*ment will also answer the purpose of joining metallic 
plates to be turned in a lathe. 

- Chasers of gold and silver articles support and hold their 
work by a cement formed of pitch, resin, and a very small 
quantity of tallow melted together, and thickened by stirring 
in brick-dust ; this cement may also be used for fixing small 
steel articles on the blocks intended to hold them for polish- 
ing. In winter more tallow is necessary than in summer. 
Shell-lao is also usefully employed for holding metals, glass, 
or precious stones, while cutting, turning, or grinding them ; 
the metal or other substance should be warmed to melt the 
cement. 

Permanent cements are prepared with various ingredients. 
Thus, supposing ornaments of Derbyshire spar or other 
similar substances to be injured by being chipped or broken, 
the parts may be restored by using a mixture of seven or 
ei-rht parts of resin and one of bees'-wax, with a little plaster 
of Paris, melted together. The pieces of .spar must be heated 
until they are hot enough to melt the cement, and this being 
interposed, the parts are to be pressed together ; when the 
cement is used to fill up the place of any small pieces that 
may have been lost, the quantity of plaster of Paris must 
be increased. Sulphur also, placed between the heated sur- 
faces of broken stones, makes a good cement ; and when 
little holes are to be filled up, some of the hardened stone 
should be mixed with the melted sulphur. 

Jewellers, in setting precious stones which have been ac- 
cidentally broken, cement the pieces together by applying 
mastich between the fragments, which are sufficiently heated 
to melt this resin ; they are then pressed together to force 
out the excess of mastich. A cement for glass and porcelain 
is made from a mixture of lime and white of egg ; and 
the same purpose is also answered by dissolving gum arable 
in a little water, adding proof spirit and gum ammoniac to 
it. Another cement for the same use is prepared by mixing 
three parts of isinglass soaked in warm water for half an 
hour ; pour off the water and add one part of gum ammo- 
niac, previously dissolved in proof spirit of wine ; the mix- 
ture is to be heated until a drop of the composition becomes 
instantly stiff by cooling. When used to join broken porce- 
lain or glass, the pieces should be first warmed ; the fluid 
cement should be laid on with a brush, and the pieces pressed 
together ; or, if necessary, tied to prevent their separation. 

Japanese cement is said to be prepared by mixing rice- 
flour intimately with cold water, and then boiling the mix- 
ture ; it is white, and dries nearly transparent. It is there- 
fore very useful in the manufacture of curious paper articles, 
which require layers of paper to be cemented together. 
When made with a smaller quantity of water, models, 
busts, &c„ may be formed of it. 

A cement used for steam-engines is prepared as follows • 
take two ounces of sal ammoniac, one ounce of flowers of 
sulphur, and sixteen ounces of cast iron filings or borings. 
Mix them well by rubbing in a mortar, and keep the mix- 
ture dry : when it is wanted, take one part of this powder 
and twenty parts of clean iron borings or filings, and mix 
them thoroughly by grinding in a mortar; add enough 
water to give a proper consistence, and apply it to the joints. 
In this case chemical action goes on, sulphuret of iron being 
slowly formed, and a great degree of hardness is acquired. 

In joining the flanches of iron cylinders, a mixture of 
litharge, red and white lead, boiled in linseed oil, is made 
use of. It may be applied spread on flannel, or linen placed 
between toe joints before they are screwed together. The 
proportions of the ingredients are not important, provided 
too much oil be not used, so as to make the composition too 
thin. This cement answers for the joints of stone cisterns 
intended to hold water. 

Coppersmiths lay over the rivets and edges of the sheets 
of copper in large boilers a mixture of quicklime and ox's 
blood. It must be applied fresh made, as it soon hardens ; this 
cement is both cheap and effectual. (Phil.Mag. vol. xiv.) 

According to Mr. Singer, a good cement for electrical ap- 
paratus is prepared by melting together about five pounds 
of resin, one pound of bees' wax, one of red ochre, and 
about two ounces of plaster of Paris. 

CEMENT, PARKERS. [Mortar.] 

CEMENTATION. [Stkkl.] 

CEMETERY [Interment.] 

CSNCHRIS, a genus formed by Mr. Gray for one of 
the subdivisions of Boa. [Xiphosoma.] 
CFNES. MOUNT. [Alps.] 

CENSER, a vessel used for burning and wafting in- 
cense: from the French encenser, to perfume. It was 



called by the Greeks Thymiatenon (ev/uarqpuv), and by 
the Romans Thuribulum. The. censers of the antient 
Hebrews were a sort of chafing-dishes, or perfuming- pans, 
with or without handles, which the high-priest placed an 
the altar of incense, or carried into the sanctuary. St- John 
in the Revelations (v. 8), speaking of the censers held by 
the four-and-twenty elders, calls them dishes only, or golden 
cups full of incense : such probably as occur upon the io- 
verses of the coins of Simon Maccabeus. Josephus speaks 
of a very large number of golden censers, made by Solo- 
mon for the Temple at Jerusalem. A censer with smoke 
issuing from it occurs upon some of the Hebrew silver coins 
I of modern time. Censers are still used in the Roman Ca- 
tholic worship, and are usually carried by acolites. (Compare 
Calmet's Diet, of the Bible, 4to., 1797, in voce.) 

CENSOR, the name of one of the superior magistrates in 
antient Rome. There were two officers of this name, cen- 
wres. They were first created a.u.c. 31 1, when the consuls 
were too much occupied with the concerns of war to allow of 
their making the census themselves. (Liv. iv. 8.) At first 
they were exclusively of the patrician order: the first ple- 
beian who was elected was C. Marcius Rutilus, a.u.c. 411. 
(Liv. vii. 22.) In 622 both were plebeians, L. Pompeius and 
L. Metellus. (Liv. Epit. lix.) Originally the censors were 
chosen by the patrician body, the curies (curia), and their 
election was confirmed by the centuries : in later times they 
were chosen by the centuries, and their election was con- 
firmed by the curies ; the centuries also passed the law by 
which the censors formally received their powers : thus the 
centuries voted twice over. (Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 394 ; Hitt. 
of Borne, by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, p. 138.) 

At first the censorship lasted for five years, but a law was 
afterwards passed abridging its duration to a year and a 
half. (Liv. iv. 24.) The office underwent many changes in 
the time of the emperors. Julius Caesar acted for several 
years as Prsefectus Morum, and subsequently was made 
censor for life. Augustus performed the functions of the 
office, but refused the title. Under Tiberius the censorship 
was abolished (Tacit. Ann. ii. 33), and no attempt at its 
restoration was successful. 

When one of the censors died, it was not the custom to 
choose another in his place : it is true this was once done, 
but in the same lustro Rome was taken. Superstitious 
reasons prevented a repetition of the experiment. Accord- 
ingly, on the death of one, the remaining colleague resigned, 
and two fresh censors were chosen, (liv. v. 31; vi. 27.) 
Their duties originally were the administration of the public 
property and revenues, registering the citizens according to 
their different orders, and keeping the land-tax rolls. In 
itself the office was insignificant, but in the hands of in- 
fluential persons it was likely to become powerful. (Liv. iv. 8.) 
The rank of the citizens and the valuation of taxable pro- 
perty were at the disposal of the censors. The power thus 
entrusted to them naturally grew with exercise, till in later 
times it became despotic. No order in the state was exempt 
from their control. They could exclude a senator from too 
senate-house, deprive an eques of his horse and rank, or re- 
move a plebeian from his tribe. To inspect the manners and 
guard the morals of the people was a somewhat indefinite 
commission ; and, though parental indulgence and petty 
family squabbles seem unsuitable subjects for the interference 
of the state, it is often difficult to determine whether the ac- 
tions of the censors were in reality over-rigorous, or only 
conscientiously strict. (Nieb. vol. ii. p. 397.) If a man 
let his field run wild,' the censors considered him unworthy 
of his order, and forthwith removed him from his tribe. 
But notwithstanding the immense power which they thus 
exerted over the rights and privileges of a Roman citizen, 
no instance is found of their having deprived him of his 
franchise. When it is said (Liv. viii. 17) that they added 
new tribes to the old ones, it is not implied that in these 
cases tbey acted on their own independent authority, but 
only that they, and no other magistrate, proposed to the 
people the law wbich effected the addition. (Nieb. vol. ii. 
p. 399.) They could no more give the freedom of the city 
to foreigners, than they could take it from citizens. 

They could go no farther than the rank and character of 
the citizen in their punishments. Whenever they thought a 
man deserved it, they could brand him with public disgrace— 
a stigma corresponding to inula at Athens. But of this ccn 
sorian atimy or ignominy at Rome, there were two kinds. It 
was inflicted by the censors, sometimes in their own n.in e 
and authority, and sometimes in the name of a court of law, 
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JifL.»MlGhjftent they only executed. The merely eensorian 
bra(.~ diu not disqualify a man fur the functions of a citizen, 
or even for preferment to posts of honour : an appeal al- 
ways lay, and was sometimes actually made from their sen- 
tence to the people ; the censors themselves even went so 
far as to stigmatize one another. (Liv. xxix. 37.) Cicero 
mentions (Pro Cluent. 42, 119) an instance of one man, 
C. Geta, who bad been ejected from the senate by L. Me- 
tellus and Cn. Domitius, and was afterwards created censor, 
•o that he who had himself fallen under the eensorian 
xebuke, actually presided over the morals of the Roman 
people, and of those very men who bad reprehended him. 
This was never the case when the censors inllicted the sen- 
tence for a judicial court. That sentence, otice passed, 
they were unable to revoke. (Nieb. vol. ii., p. 397.) The 
administration of the public revenues was a part of the 
business of the censors, and we find them not only esta- 
blishing tolls and excise duties in subject towns, but ac- 
tually fixing the price at which salt should be sold in Rome 
itself. (Nieb. vol. ii., p. 400.) They let to farm the customs 
and the contracts for public works. They superintended the 
roads, and took care of the public books and documents. 
Cases of marriage and betrothing came under their inspec- 
tion. (Varro, de L. L. vi. 71, ed. Miiller.) Their acts were 
registered in public documents ; and the purity which was 
required in those who filled the office is indicated by the 
circumstance, that thoso documents were preserved in the 
temple of the Nymphs. (Cic. pro Mil. 27.) The writing was 
probably performed by public slaves in the service of the 
censors. (Liv. xliii. 16 ; Nieb. vol. ii., p. 404.) 

The censors might be tried when they acted improperly 
(Liv. xxiv. 43), and even be led to prison (ix. 34), or thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock. (Liv. Epit. lix.) 

There were also censors in many of the municipia, and 
in the provinces. (Cic. in Verr. ii. 53.) 

lu modern times an officer has been appointed in differ- 
ent countries under the title of censor, whose business has 
been to examine all books previous to their publication, and 
to see that they contain nothing which the government con- 
siders immoral or heretical. In England before the revolu- 
tion there was an officer of this kind. 

CENSUS, THE, at Rome was a numbering of the 
people, and a valuation of their property. It was held in 
the Campus Martius. (Liv. iv. 22 ; Varro de R.R. iii. 11.) 
Every Roman citizen was obliged, upon oath, to give in a 
statement of his own name and age, of the name and age 
of his wife, children, slaves, and freedmen, if he had any. 
The punishment for a false return was, that the indivi- 
dual's goods should be confiscated, and be himself scourged 
and sold for a slave. Taxation depended on the results 
of the census ; many kinds of possessions and of actual 
properly were excepted, while, on the other hand, some sorts 
of property were assessed at several times their value. 
Constant changes were made by successive censors in the 
valuation of taxable property. Cato and Flaccus rated the 
taxable value of high-priced slaves at ten times the pur- 
chase-money. (Nieb. vol. ii. p. 402 ) 

According to the valuation of their property at the census, 
the citizens were divided into six classes ; each class con- 
tained a number of centuries or hundreds. That a century 
did not always consist of a hundred men is clear, from the 
fact that the richest centuries were the most numerous, 
and consequently must individually have contained fewer 
persons than the centuries of the poor. (Hist, of Borne, 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
p. 21.) The first class consisted of those whose property 
amounted to 100,000 ates, about 3222. 18*. of English 
money : the second class consisted of persons worth 75,000 
ates ; the fortune of the third class amounted to 50,000 
ases; that of the fourth to 25,000; that of the fifth to 
1 1 ,000 ; and the sixth class included all below the fifth, even 
those who had no estate whatever. This was naturally the 
fullest of the six, but was accounted only as ono century. 
Now, as the richer classes contained far more centuries than 
the poorer, so much so that the first class contained more 
than all the rest together, and as the votes in the C»mitia 
Centuriata were taken within the centuries individually, 
and then the voice of the majority of centuries was decisive, 
it is obvious that 4 the influence of wealth was greatly pre- 
ponderant in this assembly. Cicero (de Repub. ii. 22) 
assigns this as the object aimed at in the institution. The 
real object of the Comitia Centuriata was (as Niebuhr sup- 
poses) to bind the different orders of the state together in 
one consistent and organised body. Every one in the nation 



had a vote on national business ; and in this assembly was 

laid the basis of popular liberty. (See Rev. of Niebuhr, Ettin. 
Rev. CX1I. p. 293.) tn the Comitia Centuriata (he people 
always appeared under arms, and each class had a particu- 
lar kind of armour assigned to it. 

The census was held at fln-t by the kings, afterwards by 
the consult ; and, from a.h.c. 311, by the censors. After 
the census a sacrifice of purification was generally, but not 
always (Liv. iii. 22) offered. The victims were a sow, a 
sheep, and a bull, which wore led thrice round the army, 
and then slain : the sacrifice was called Suovetaurilia. 

It does not appear that the census was held with strict 
regularity. It was sometimes altogether omitted. (Liv. iv. 
8 ; Cic. pro Arch. 5.11.) The usual interval was five years ; 
and in allusion either to the sacrifice of purification, or to 
the farmers paying their taxes at this time (Voss, Jity mo- 
log. Ling Lot. in lustrum), the interval was commonly 
called a lustre (lustrum). It is obvious that the census 
must have been of great use in ascertaining tbe actual 
strength and capabilities of the state. 

When a person was duly entered on the books of the 
censors, this was taken as a proof of his citizenship, even if 
he were a slave, provided be had been registered with bis 
master's consent (Cic. de Or. i. 40 ; Ulp. i. 8) ; but many 
enactments were made to regulate and modify this legal prin- 
ciple. As the census was held at Rome, citizens who were in 
the provinces, and wished to be registered, were obliged to 
repair there on that occasion (Cic. ad Att, i. 18, &c): but this 
was sometimes evaded, and was made a matter of complaint 
by the censors. The census, accompanied with tbe ceremony 
of the lustrum, seems to have fallen into disuse after the 
time of Vespasian ; but the numbering of the population, 
&c, continued till a late epoch of the empire. 

As to the census in the provinces, under the empire, see 
Tacitus (Ann. i. 31, 33, &c), and the Excursus of Lipsius. 
See also Dig. 50, Tit 15, [Da Cbmsibus] 

The term census is also used in Latin authors to signify 
the amount of a person's estate, and hence we read of 
census equester, the estate of an eques, and census senato- 
rius. the estate of a senator. (Pitisc. Lex. Antiq. Rom.) 

CENSUS. The first attempt to ascertain the popula- 
tion of England, and to determine its increase or otherwise, 
by ascertaining the number of births and burials, was made 
in the 18th century. This method could at best afford only 
an approximation towards the truth, which can only be sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained by actual enumeration ; while, as re- 
gards the important questions of the condition of tbe people 
and their means of subsistence, it is clear that deductions 
drawn from registers of births and burials, if even they were 
perfectly accurate (and in this country they never yet have 
been so), would give no information whatever. 

It was provided, among the articles of the Federal Con- 
stitution, that a census of the people in the United States 
of America should be made 1 within three years after the first 
meeting of congress, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years.' The first census was taken in 1790, and the 
fifth, hitherto the latest, in 1830. In the United Slates, 
the object of the census being merely the apportionment of 
tbe number of representatives according to the population of 
the several states, the inquiries have not been extended be- 
yond obtaining the numbers and ages of the people, distin- 
guishing between the sexes, and between free persons and 
slaves. No inquiry has been made as to any of those cir- 
cumstances, which indicate the progress of the people in 
wealth and civilization. That this progress has been great 
and constant may indeed be fairly inferred from tbe rate of 
increase of the people, which has been great beyond all 
means of comparison afforded by the older settled countries 
of Europe. 

In 1791 a committee of the Constituent Assembly of France 
was appointed for the purpose of ascertaining the numbers 
of the people in that country. Since that time considerable 
care has been taken to keep an accurate record of those 
numbers by computations, from year to year, derived from 
strictly enforced regulations as to the registration of births 
and deaths, and by decennary enumeration— the last, and 
probably the most accurate of which, was made in 1831. 
The state of the police, and of the other civil institution* of 
France, is favourable for obtaining information upon many 
other branches connected with this subject: and the Frjnoh 
government has availed itself of these means to a c msidu- 
able extent, for ascertaining the actual condition of the 
people. 

Tbe first actual enumeration of the people of England 
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fend Scotland was made in 1601, and subsequently in 181 1, 
1821, and 1831. In Ireland the earliest enumeration was 
made in 1813, since which time a census has been taken, 
as in Great Britain, in each of the years 1821 and 1831. 
It will be sufficient here to explain the heads of inquiry 
embraced on the last of these occasions, and the method 
pursued for obtaining information. The actual collection 
of that information was entrusted, in England, to the over- 
seers of the poor, and in Scotland to the parochial school- 
masters. In Ireland, where there are neither overseers of 
the poor, nor parochial schoolmasters, the task was entrusted 
to persons chosen and appointed by the chairman and as- 
sistant barristers, the recorders of cities and towns, and the 
magistrates assembled in sessions for the purpose ; one 
person being so appointed in each parish, with power to 
call for the assistance of the churchwardens and constables 
of the parish. The persons thus appointed in the different 
divisions of the kingdom were * respectively required to 
take an account of the resident population, by proceeding 
from house to house on the 30th day of May, 1 831, and on 
the days immediately subsequent thereto, if one day was 
not sufficient ; and they were also required to specify in 
writing the name of the parish or place, and whether it be 
usually called a parish, township, tithing, quarter, or by 
what other denomination. Individuals to be numbered only 
in those parishes, &c, where they severally happen to be at 
the time of taking the account.' • 

The questions, answers to which were to be thus collect- 
ed, were sixteen in number, viz. : 

I. How many inhibited houses ate there in your pariah, township, or place, 
and by how many families ore tbey occupied ? 

3. How many housed are now building, and therefor* not inhabited r 
8. How many other horjies are uninhabited? 

4. What number of familiei iu your parish, township, or place, are chicly 
employed in and maintained by agriculture? or by trade, manufacture or 
handicraft? aud how many families are not comprised in either of the two 
preceding classes ? 

5 How many persons (including children of whatever ace) are there ac 
tunlly found within the limits of yonr parish, township, or place, at the time 
of taking this account, distinguishing males and females, and exclusive of men 
actuully sercinc; >n his majesty's regular forces, or in the militia, and exclusive 
of seamen, either in bis majesty's service or belonging to registered vessels ? 

6. How many of the males enumerated in answer to the 5th question are 
upwards of 30 years old ? 

7. How many males upwards of.20 years old are erop.oyed in agriculture, 
including (trailers, cow keepers, shepherds, and other farm servants, gardeners, 
(not taxed or taxable as male servants,) and nurserymen ? 

In answering this question, the males are to be carefully 
distinguished into three classes, viz., first, occupiers of land, 
who constantly employ and pay one, or more than one, la- 
bourer or farm servant in husbandry ; secondly, occupiers 
of land who employ no labourer other than of their own 
family ; thirdly, labourers in husbandry, and farm servants 
employed by occupiers of the -first class. 

8. How many males upwards or SO years old are employed in manufactures, 
or in making manufacturing machinery ? 

9. How many males upwards of 20 years old are employed in retail trade, or 
iu handicraft, as masters, journeymen, shopmen, apprentices, or in any other 
capacity requiring skill in the business ? 

10. How many males upwards of »0 years old are wholesale merchants, 
bankers, capitalists, professional persons, artists, architects, teachers, clerks, 
surveyors, and other educated men, including generally persons maintaining 
themselves otherwise than by manufacture, trade, or bodily labour ? 

II. How many males upwards of SO years old are miners, fishermen, boat- 
men, excavators of canals, road-makers, toll collectors, or labourers employed 
by persons of the three precedent classes, (questions 8, 9 and 10,) or other- 
wise employed in any kind of bodily labour, excepting in agriculture ? 

IS, How many other males upwards of SO years old (not being taxable ser- 
vants uuder the next question) nave not been included in any of the foregoing 



classes ; including therefore, in answer to this quest; 
uperanuuated labourers, and males diseased or disabl 
13. How many honsehold servants, including all female servants, and such 



ition, retired tradesmen 
r disabled in body or mind ? 



male servants (of whatever age) as are taxed or taxable as such ; also waiters 
and attendants at inns, distinguishing the males upwards of SO years of 
from the males under 20 years of age F 

14 If you have entered any males in answer to question 8, specify the i 
nuftetures in which they are employed, and what proportion of the uumber 
of those entered in answer to question 11 are employed in any quarry, mines, 
coal- nits, or public work in progress? 



coal-pits, or public 

15. Referring to the number of persons in 1831, to what cause do you attri- 
bute any remarkable difference in tho number at present ? 

16. Are there any other matters which you may think it necessary to re- 
mark, in explanation of your answers to any of the preceding questions?) 

The attempt made on this occasion to classify the popu- 
lation in respect of age, was limited to the division of males 
into those above and those below 20 years. At the enumera- 
tion in 1821 a question, regarding the ages of persons, was 
addressed in the following terms to the overseers and other 
persons employed : ' If you are of opinion that in making 
the preceding inquiries, the ages of the several individuals 
can be obtained in a manner satisfactory to yourself, and 
not inconvenient to the parties, be pleased to state,— Tho 
number of those under 5 years — of those between S and 10 
years— 10 and 15 — 15 and 20— 20 and 30,' and so on in 
each following decennary period of life to the age of 100, 
adding further; the number of persons above 100. It has 



been cause for surprise, that notwithstanding •"* m gea"~ rt 
thus given, a very considerable proportion of')» *n«a **f*Ct 
males and females should have been obtained. That propor- 
tion in the different divisions of the kingdom was as follows :— 
In England . . . 9,830,461 out of 11,261,437 
Wales .... 700,210 „ 717,438 
Scotland . . . 1,956,706 „ 2,093,456 
Ireland . . . 6,793,230 „ 6,801,230 



United Kingdom . . 19,280,607 out of 20,873,561 
or very nearly twelve out of every thirteen persons in the en- 
tire kingdom, while in Ireland there is a deficiency in this part 
of the statement of only one person in each 850 inhabitants. 

CENTAUR, in mythology, a compound of horse and 
man, supposed to have sprung from the amour between Ixion 
and the Cloud, which he mistook for Juno: their name has 
been thought to point to their origin (nvr-tiV, avp-av) ; but 
this explanation can hardly be admitted. It is not impro- 
bable that their existence may have been imagined from 
the first sight of a man on horseback, and as their history 
makes them neighbours of the Lapithee, it is likely that 
they were merely one of those Thessalian tribes among 
whom the far-famed cavalry of that nation took its rise. 
They are also called Hippocentaurs. Palssphatus* account 
of the origin of their name (.iwb row Kivriiv roif ravpovt) 
is a mere invention, and, in point of etymology, quite in- 
admissible. 

The battle of the Centaurs and the Lapithse forms the 
subject of the metopes of the Parthenon, part of which are 
now in the British Museum ; and also one of the two sub- 
jects represented on the Phigalelan frieze, which is also in 
the British Museum. 

CENTAU'REA, a very extensive genus of plants, be- 
longing to the Cynaraceous division of Compositse, but com- 
prehending no species of any importance to man. Cen- 
taurea Cyanus, the common blue-bottle of corn fields," is 
sometimes cultivated for the sake of its many-coloured 
flower-heads. Two others, C. moschata (the purple or white 
sultan of gardeners), and C. suaveolens (yellow sultan), are 
occasionally seen among other annuals in gardens ; but the 
greater part are to be found only in botanical collections : 
many are mere weeds. 

CENTAURUS, the Centaur, a southern constellation, a 
verv small part of which rises in our latitude. It is situated 
under Virgo and Libra, and is evidently connected with 
Lupus and Ara. From Ptolemy's catalogue, it is evident 
that he considered the Centaur as holding the wolf (or wild 
beast, as it is called) in one hand, and a thyrsus in the 
other ; and from the proximity of the altar, it is plain that 
a sacrifice is alluded to. According to Grotius (notes on 
Aratus), the thyrsus antiently had a hare hanging from it. 
In some older figures, the Centaur holds a spear in both 
hands, which sustains the wolf, passing thiough its head. 
Hyginus makes only one constellation of Centaurus and 
Lupus. 
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-CENTIGRADE means divided into one hundred de- 
grees. The centigrade thermometer of Celsius divides tbe 
interval between the freezing and boiling points into 100 
degrees. Thus 100 centigrade degrees are equivalent to 
1 SO of Fahrenheit ; and to turn the reading of a centigrade 
thermometer into that of Fahrenheit, proceed as follows : — 
Multiply by 2 and 20, subtract, divide by 10, and add 32. 
Thus for 7r centigrade— 

78 
2 

156 
1560 

1404 ... 140*4 

32 



172-4 Fahr. 

CENTIPEDE. [ScotoPBNDBA.] 

CENTLIVRE, SUSANNA, was the daughter of a Lin- 
colnshire gentleman named Freeman, who, being a dissenter 
and zealous parliamentarian, was compelled, upon the re- 
storation of Charles II., to seek refuge with his wife in 
Ireland, in which kingdom it is presumed that Susanna 
was born, about the year 1680. At three years she lost 
her father, and before she had attained her thirteenth year, 
she was left by the death of her mother completely an 
orphan, and according to some accounts utterly destitute. As 
the scandalous story which Whincop relates of her does not 
appear to have any foundation in fact, we gladly pass over 
it, and come at once to her marriage at the early age of 
sixteen to a nephew of Sir Stephen Fox. A twelvemonth 
had scarcely elapsed before death deprived her of this new 
protector. But the wit and the beauty which had probably 
been the only dower she brought the first, soon procured 
her a second husband, an officer of the name of Carrol, to 
whom she appears to have been much attached. About a 
year and a half after the marriage, this gentleman had the 
misfortune to be killed in a duel, and Mrs. Carrol became a 
second time a widow. In this state of desolation and dis- 
tress she first applied to her pen, as well for support as for 
the amusement of her lonely hours, and several of her 
early productions were published under the name of Carrol. 
Among the first was a tragedy, called 'The Perjured Hus- 
band ;' but the natural bent of her genius being towards 
comedy, we find but one more serious drama amongst the 
nineteen which bear her name. Such was her attachment 
to the stage, says her biographer, that she became herself 
a performer, but her success does not seem to have been 
great, and her stay in it was of short duration. In 1706, 
while sustaining the character of Alexander the Great, in 
Lee's Rival Queens, at Windsor, where the court- then was, 
she won the heart of Mr. Joseph Centlivre, Yeoman of the 
Mouth, or Principal Cook to Queen Anne, and eventually 
married him. They lived happily together for some years, 
" and she died at his house in Spring Gardens, December 1, 
1 723, at the age (if the time of her birth be rightly stated) 
of forty-three. Of her dramatic works, an alphabetical list 
is given by Baker in his ' Playhouse Companion ;' but only 
three out of tSe nineteen there enumerated keep possession 
of the stage :— • The Busy Body,' « A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife,' and ' The Wonder.' The first was greatly objected 
to by the actors, and Mr. Wilks for some time refused to 
play in it : even the audience came prejudiced against it to 
the theatre. The second was also pre-condemned by 
Wilks, who is reported to have said, coarsely enough, that 
' not only would her play be damned, but she herself for 
writing it.' 

CENTRAL AMERICA comprehends the countries 
which, under the dominion of Spain, were known by the 
name of tbe kingdom of Guatemala. It forms the central 
portion of the long isthmus which unites North and 
South America, and extends from 8° to 18° N. lat., and 
from 82° to 94° W. long. Its greatest length from S.E. to 
N.W. may be about 1000 miles ; its breadth varies from 100 
to 300 miles. 

_ Humboldt, in 1 81 1 , estimated the surface of Central Ame- 
rica at 26,152 French square leagues, or 198,765 square 
miles; but in 1822 he reduced it to 16, 740 leagues, or 127,224 
square miles. Dunn allows 22,000 square leagues, or 1 6 7,200 
square miles. This last statement does not differ much from 
the first of Humboldt, because the state of Chiapa, which 
contains about 36,000 square miles, had in the meantime 



been separated from Central America. The estimate of 
Dunn may probably have been made with a certain degree 
of accuracy ; but it depends on old maps and charts, and 
the numbers are somewhat too large. In 1 832 the' eastern 
shores of Central America were surveyed by Commodore 
Owen, who ascertained that tbe coast south of Cape Gracias 
& Dios had been laid down in the charts from 25* to 30' too 
far to the east. This diminishes the surface of Central 
America by 8000 or 9000 square miles. Supposing the 
average -width of the country to be 150 miles (which is per- 
haps near the truth), and its average length 1000 miles, we 
obtain an area of 150,000 square miles, or the extent of the 
British Islands and about one-third more. 

Its boundary is mainly formed by the Atlantic Ocean on 
the E. and N.E., and by the Pacific on the S.W. At its 
south-eastern point it borders on the republic of New Gra- 
nada, on the department of Istmo ; the line of separation 
runs from Cape Burica On the Pacific nearly due north to 
the Atlantic, a few miles west of the Lag una de Chiriqui. 
Its most northern part extends between the British settle- 
ment of Balize and the United Mexican States; the boun- 
dary line between the republic and the neighbouring coun- 
tries has not yet been exactly determined. It is still asserted 
in nearly every geographical work that the Andes continue 
through the Isthmus of Panama, and that the elevated Cor- 
dilleras of Peru and New Granada are connected with the 
Rocky Mountains of the United States by a continuous 
range ; but this conveys an erroneous idea of that portion 
of America. Properly speaking, there is no elevated moun- 
tain-range between 7° N. lat., where the Andes termi- 
nate, and 33° N. lat., where the Rocky Mountains begin, 
at least not such a range as can be compared with tbe 
Andes in South, or the Rocky Mountains in North Ame- 
rica. The Andes of South America terminate as it seems 
abruptly at near 7° N. lat, and are followed by a plain 
which, extending through the Isthmus of Panama, ter- 
minates W. of the Bay of Parita. This plain, following 
the nearly semicircular bend of the isthmus, is about 280 
miles in length. The south-eastern half of it, contiguous 
to the northern extremity of the Andes, appears to be 
a level tract, very little elevated above the sea. The west- 
ern half is partly billy and partly level ; but the high 
lands which extend between the Bay of Mandinga and 
the mouth of the Chagre for 90 miles, probably nowhere 
rise to more than 1500 feet ; their direction is due east and 
west, and consequently perpendicular to that of the Andes. 
They are followed by another low plain, on which some iso- 
lated hills rise about 500 feet above it 

The second section of the isthmus extends from the 
Gulf of Parita to the country which lies between the Gulf 
of Nicoya and the mouth of the Rio de S. Juan. It is 
about 280 -miles in length. This part of the isthmus is 
nearly unknown, not having been visited by Europeans. 
According to the prevailing opinion it consists of a mass of 
mountain-rocks, about 2000 or 3000 feet high, which con- 
tain some extensive plateaus and a few peaks, mostly of vol- 
canic origin. Between 10° 30' and 13° N. lat extends the 
plain of Nicaragua, which is about 175 miles long from 
south to north, and nearly as much from east to west. It is 
very little elevated above the sea, the lake of Nicaragua, 
which covers a considerable portion of it, being only 1 34 
feet above the Pacific. It is separated from the Pacific 
by a range of low volcanic hills, very few of which rise to 
more than 700 feet above the sea. The country which lies 
between this plain and the southern coast of tbe Gulf of 
Honduras, and terminates on the west at the Isthmus of 
Chiquimula, is very little known. Its eastern portion, up to 
the meridian of 85°, is probably a low plain, with hardly 
a hill upon it. The western part is a hilly country, tra- 
versed by several (at least four) ridges, running west 
and east The intermediate valleys open in general to the 
east, and most of them terminate on the eastern plain. 
The northern and southern ridge are best known. The 
northern ridge, running along the Gulf of Honduras, rises 
perhaps to the mean height of 3000 feet, but declines to- 
wards the eastern extremity, not far west of the Rio Patook. 
The mountain of Omoa is 7000 feet high, and that of Congre- 
hoy 7500 feet The southern ridge divides the waters which 
run into the Pacific from those which fall into tbe Atlantic, 
but only attains any considerable elevation in a few isolated 
volcanic peaks. It seems to be rather a table-land of un- 
even surface, and of little width, though of groat length. 
The intermediate ridges are entirely unknown. 
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The I»throus of Chiquimula extends, on the Atlantic, 
from the mountain* between Omoa and the mouth of the 
Uio Motagua to the innermost corner of the Gulf of Hon- 
duras; and on the Pacific, from the harbour of Acnjutla to 
the mouth of the Rio Esclavos. At less than 20 miles from 
the Pacific there is a broad-backed range of high ground, a 
continuation of the southern range of the hilly country of 
Honduras, which unites Honduras to the table-land of 
Guatemala. The country north of this range is traversed 
by high and steep hills running east and west, and so closely 
united to the table-land of Guatemala that they must be con- 
sidered as offsets of it. The valleys between them are com- 
monly of moderate width and low. The distance between 
the two oceans, across this isthmus, is about 150 miles. 

The table-land of Guatemala occupies all the countries 
between the isthmus of Chiquimula.and that of Tehuantepec 
in Mexico ; the high land in the interior of the peninsula 
of Yucatan forms its north-eastern projection. Near its 
southern borders, about the town of Guatemala, it is nearly 
5000 feet above the sea; and this may be considered as the 
mean height of that portion which is south of the Rio Mo- 
tasrua. But north of this river the country rises higher. 
The most elevated part of it appears to lie between the 
towns of Totonicapan and Gueguetenango (15° 30' N. lat.) 
From this point it begins to lower gradually, and its north- 
western edges, which belong to the Mexican State of Chiapra, 
are indented by deep and sometimes wide valleys. No con- 
tinuous range of any considerable elevation traverses this 
plain, the surface of which is slightly undulating, like the 
central parts of England ; but here and there it is traversed 
by a range of hills, about 200 or 300 feet above the plain. 
The descent from this plain to the low shores of the Pacific 
is extremely steep, and consequently when seen from that 
side it has the appearance of a mountain-range, an illusion 
which is confirmed by a few lofty volcanoes standing near 
the edge of this descent. The most remarkable are the two 
volcanoes of Guatemala, situated to the north-west of the 
town of New Guatemala, of which the Volcano de Agua (or 
water volcano), according to Col. Galindo, is 12,620 feet 
high, and the Volcano de Fuego (the fire volcano) some- 
what higher. The low country between the Pacific and 
the table-land, which rises above the plain like a wall, is 
very level, and measures from 20 to 30 miles across. The 
eastern border of the table-land, by which it descends to the 
Gulf of Honduras, is not so distinctly marked, being cut by 
deep valleys, between which the high land takes the shape 
of ridges, which extend to a great distance, and in some 
places, as between the Rio Motagua and the Golfo Dulce, 
advance to the very shores of the sea. The country be- 
tween the table-land and the Gulf of Honduras may there- 
fore be considered as a succession of valleys and ridges, 
except the part to the west and north-west of the Golfo 
Dulce, which is a low plain. 

The difference in the elevation of the surface, which in 
Central America is perhaps greater than in any other coun- 
try of equal extent, or at least varies more frequently, pro- 
duces a corresponding difference in the climate and produc- 
tions of the natural divisions of the country. The great 
plain of Nicaragua, with that to the north of it, on the 
shores of the Caribbean Sea, is only wooded along the 
rivers. Between the rivers, and along the coast, it forms 
extensive savannahs, covered with a rich verdure, and pre- 
senting occasionally a clump of high trees. The low hills, 
however, which rise on it, are mostly wooded, especially on 
their declivities. The climate of these plains being exces- 
sively hot and moist, the Spaniards have not formed any 
settlements on this extensive tract, and it is only inhabited 
by independent aboriginal tribes. The low plains along 
the Pacific average from 20 to 30 miles in width, west of 
the Rio Esclavos ; but east of it, only from 10. to 20, or even 
lest : they are covered with an uninterrupted forest of high 
trees, many of which furnish valuable timber and dye-woods. 
The heut is excessive, the thermometer rising frequently to 
90° and higher, but the climate is considered much more 
healthy. European settlements are very rare, and the scanty 
population is almost entirely composed of Indians. 

As in other parts of Spanish America, the European settle- 
ments have been formed on the high table-lands. -That of 
Guatemala is nearly without trees, and even bushes, except on 
the declivities of the hilly ranges, which traverse it in every 
direction. Its climate is that of an eternal spring : the 
thermometer during the whole year scarcely varies. The 
avonige heat in the middle of the year may be considered to 



be from 68° to 70°; but during the north-west winds i 
sometimes, though rarely, descends 20° within a ft " 
hours. The hilly districts, whose highest ridges rise to the 
elevation of the table land only in a few isolated peaks, hare 
a more' variable climate. In the valleys, along the Atlantic, 
there hardly passes a day without rain. They are nearly- 
uninhabitable by Europeans, and even the Indians are far 
from being numerous ; but they display the whole vigour 
of a tropical vegetation, being clothed with numerous 
species of trees, shrubs, and plants. Those valleys from 
which the air of the sea is intercepted by ranges of hills 
are less damp, and more habitable, but their fertility is not 
so great This is particularly the case with the valleys at 
Honduras. 

On the table-land, and in the districts not contiguous to 
the Caribbean Sea, the dry season begins about the close 
of October, and lasts until the end of May ; during which 
time only a few showers occasionally refresh the air. In 
the beginning of June thunder is frequent, and is followed 
by long and heavy rains. But even during this time it 
rains only in the evening and the night ; from six o'clock in 
the morning till three or Tour o'clock in the afternoon, no cloud 
passes over the sky, and the air is tiry and pleasant Toward* 
the middle of October the north winds set in with frequent 
thunderstorms, and after them the dry season begins. 

The north winds (los nortos) prevail during the whole of 
the dry season, and then, in the months of November and 
December, thin ice is formed on the highest portion of the 
table-land, and snow falls on the most elevated peaks. 
These winds blow with considerable force, and. seem to pass 
over the isthmus, and to produce the north-eastern and north- 
north-eastern winds, which render the access to the shores 
of the Pacific difficult and dangerous during the dry season. 
On this coast they are called Papagallot. Towards the 
end of the rainy season, in the mouths of August and Sep- 
tember, the same coast is subject to violent storms from the 
south-west, called Tapayaguas. 

Few countries, even in South America, art so subject to 
earthquakes, and contain so great a number' of volcanoes. 
Many of the hills between the lake of Nicaragua and the 
Pacific are volcanoes, and most of them are active. Ti.e 
number does not decrease to the north-west of the lake, 
several of them occurring on the southern and eastern 
shores of the bay of Conchagua. In this district, which 
is hardly more than 180 miles in length, above twenty 
volcanoes are known to exist. Farther to the north only 
isolated volcanoes occur at considerable distances from 
one another, on the edge of the table-land. There are also 
a few volcanoes on the south-east of the lake of Nicaragua. 
Earthquakes are most frequently felt on the table-land, 
where they occur annually at the setting in of the northern 
winds, but the most violent take place at the end of the dry 
or the beginning 'of the rainy season. Old Guatemala was 
almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake on the 29th of 
June, 1773, and New Guatemala suffered very much on the 
23rd of April. 1830. 

The table-land and most of the hilly district* are consi- 
dered very healthy. The goitre is common, especially among 
the mixed race, and here, as in Switzerland, it is often 
attended with idiotry. The whole of the shore of the Carib- 
bean Sea is very unhealthy : malignant fevers prevail there 
all the year round, owing to which these extensive tracts 
are very thinly inhabited. The low plain along the Pacific 
is much more healthy. 

The river S. Juan falls into the Caribbean Sea, near 1 1° 
N. lat. It was till lately supposed that, by means of this 
river and the lake of Nicaragua, an easy communication 
could be opened between the Atlantic and Pacific : but the 
difficulty of effecting this communication appears to be great, 
though not insuperable. The river S. Juan is only the 
channel by which the lake of Nicaragua discharges it* 
waters into the Atlantic. The lake or lagoon of Nicaragua 
is an inland sea, of a lengthened form, being about 120 miles 
long and 4U broad where widest, without narrowing much 
at either end. Its circuit is near 40C miles. It is deep 
enough to be navigated by vessels of considerable size, 
having at some distance from the shores from six to twenty 
fathoms of water along the southern and western bank". 
It is only very shallow along the north-east shore for a mile 
and upwards into trie lake. It contains several islands, 
among which thatof Ometepec, near the south-western bank 
between Granada and Nicaragua, is remarkable fur a high 
volcano, and lor its fertility and great population, being iii- 
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habited by 3000° or 4000 Indians. The river issues from the 
south-eastern extremity, and near the fortress of S. Carlos 
it is 600 feet broad, and from six to seven deep. About the 
middle of its course the S. Juan receives from the south the 
Rio S. Carlos, and lower down the Seraniqui. About 24 or 
28 miles from its mouth the river divides into two arms, of 
which the southern and wider is called Rio Colorado ; the 
other enters the sea near the harbour of S. Juan de Nica- 
ragua. The depth of water in the upper part of the course of 
the S. Juan varies from nine to twenty feet, but in some 
places it is so shallow that rapids are produced. The greatest 
of these rapids is about 28 miles from the lake. The lower 
portion of the river, below its bifurcation, is generally very 
shallow: at many places during the dry season there are not 
more than two feet of water. The port of S. Juan de Nicara- 
gua is not considered very unhealthy, and the harbour is deep 
enough for merchant vessels, and safe ; but up te the present 
time it is nearly uninhabited. The most north-western mouth 
of the river, which is the only one that, can be used, has a 
bar with only two or three, and seldom four, feet water upon 
it. Haefkins is of opinion that the cutting of a canal 
through the plain from the port of S. Juan to the lake of 
Nicaragua, would be less expensive than to make the river 
navigable. He estimates the distance in a straight line at 
less than 60 miles. The winding course of tho river amounts 
to 120 miles. Other obstacles present themselves to the 
attempt of uniting the lake of Nicaragua with the Pacific 
by a canal. The difference of level between the lake and 
the sea is 134 feet, and therefore locks would be necessary. 
Two places seem to offer peculiar advantages for such a 
canal : the narrowest portion of the isthmus which separates 
the hike from the Pacific is between the town of Nicaragua 
and the port of S. Juan del Sul, where it is only 1 5 or 1 6 miles 
across ; but the hills upon it rise to between 400 und 500 feet. 
The hills might perhaps be avoided, but the canal would of 
course be longer. Some persons think that it would be more 
advantageous to unite the lake of Managua by a canal with 
the harbour of Realejo. The country between them is nearly 
level, and of a firm soil, without being rocky. Besides this, the 
canal would terminate in the port of Realejo, one of the best 
harbours on the west coast of America, while that near Nica- 
ragua would end in the harbour of S. Juan del Sul, which 
is small and unsafe. But this canal would be more than 
twice as long as the other, and, in addition to this, the Tepi- 
tapa, which unites the lake of Nicaragua with that of Mana- 
gua, must be rendered navigable. The lake of Managua 
is 150 miles in circumference, 35 miles long, and 15 broad 
in its widest part. It is deep enough for vessels of consi- 
derable size ; but the Rio Tepitapa, which brings down the 
water from the lake of Nicaragua, and is about 25 miles 
long, has falls which, in the dry season, are from six to 
eight feet high, and also several shoals. These obstacles 
seem to have been produced by the lava, which, in 1 722, 
ran from the neighbouring volcano of Managua into the 
river, and it is supposed that thev could be avoided by a 
canal cut through the level ground on the northern side of 
the Rio Tepitapa. There is even now a navigation between 
the town of Granada on the banks of the lake of Nicaragua 
and the port of S. Juan de Nicaragua, on the Atlantic. 
Flat-bottomed river-barges are used for the transport of 
goods, and accomplish tlieir voyages in eight or ten days. 

The most important river of Central America is the Rio 
Dulce, the channel by which the Golfo Diilce discharges its 
waters into the Gulf of Honduras, 15° 25' N. hit. The 
Golfo Dulce is a fresh-water lake, about 50 miles in circuit. 
On its southern banks is the small town of Yzabal, which 
in some respects may be considered as the principal port of 
Central America, most of the European goods designed for 
that market being brought to it by vessels, and thence trans- 
ported to the interior on mules. The Rio Dulce, issuing 
from the eastern portion of the lake, turns to the north, and 
expands into a small lake, called the Golt'etta (the small 
gulf), about 10 miles in width. This river, which is about 
20 miles long, has a considerable depth, except on its bar, 
where there are only six or seven feet water, so that larg^e 
vessels cannot go up to Yzabal. 

The Rio Polochic enters the Golfo Dulce from the west. 
This river rises on the table-land of Guatemala, but soon 
descending into a wide and deep valley, it becomes navi- 
gable at the Embarcadero de Teleman, a considerable dis- 
tance from its mouth. It is a rapid river, and deep enough 
for vessels drawing several feet of water, but on the bar at 
its mouth there are only three or four feet of water. Still it 



is thought that if a road were made from Teleman to the 
town of Guatemala, the expense of the transport of goods 
would be considerably diminished. 

The Motagua rises likewise on the table land of Guate- 
mala, close on its western border, and runs through it in an 
eastern direction, till it descends from it some distance W. of 
Zacapa. At Gual&n, gome miles farther down, the river be- 
comes navigable, but, owing to its numerous rapids and shoals, 
it can only be navigated by boats not drawing more than 1 or 
1 J foot water. Towards its mouth the river turns to the 
N.E. and falls into the Gulf of Honduras about 15 miles 
W. of Omoa. By means of this river a considerable quan- 
tity of European goods, especially the heavier kind, are sent 
into the interior of Guatemala ; they are transported from 
Gualan to the places of consumption on mules. 

East of the mouth of the Motagua several smaller rivers 
(the Chamalecon, the Ulna, the Limones, the Lean, &c. i fall 
into the Gulf of Honduras, some of which are navigable for 
small boats for several miles. E. of Cape Caiuaron is the 
mouth of the Black River, or Rio Tinto, and still farther E. 
that of the Patook, both of which drain a considerable coun- 
try ; they run from VV. to E. in the interior, where the Rio 
Tinto is called Rio Paon and the Patook Rio Guayape. The 
latter is navigable for a considerable distance, but the navi- 
gation does not extend to the mouth, the low country 
along the coast being occupied by Indian tribes, who have 
no intercourse with the inhabitants of the republic. The 
same observation applies to the Wanks, or Rio de Se- 
govia, which empties itself into the sea near Cape Grarias 
k Dios, and to the River Blewfields, whose mouth is about 
a degree north of that of the S. Juan. Both are consider- 
able rivers, draining large tracts, but this is all that we 
.know about them. 

The livers which fall into the Pacific have /.HI a short 
course. The largest is the Lenipa, which is of consider- 
able depth, and so rapid that it is entirely unfit for naviga- 
tion. A bar at its mouth hinders even vessels of moderate 
size from entering it. The little river Michatoyat forms a 
small harbour at its mouth, which is considered as the port 
of the town of Guatemala, on the Pacific, and is called Haira 
delstapa, or at present Puerto de Independcncia. On the 
northern portion of the table-land of Guatemala runs the 
Usumasinto, a river of considerable length, which is nut 
navigablo within the boundary of Central America. It 
runs northwards, and enters the state of Tabasco, which be- 
longs to the Mexican Union, where it is navigable and 
unites with the Rio Tabasco. 

The lake of Peten, situated in the most northern district 
of Central America on the table-land of Yucatan, is of an 
oval form and about 70 miles in circuit. It contains several 
islands, on the largest of which is a small fortress, used as a 
prison. The lake of Atitan is 80 miles N.W. of the town uf 
Guatemala, and near the western edge of the table-land. It 
is about 18 miles long and 9 broad, and remarkable for its 
extraordinary depth and for having no outlet, though seve- 
ral small rivers fall into it. In its neighbourhood is a vol- 
cano,- which, in 1822, made a violent eruption. The lake of 
Guixar, N.W. of the town of S. Salvador, has a circuit of 
about 80 miles ; it is said to communicate by a subterra- 
neous channel with the much smaller lake of Metopa. The 
lake of Guixar is one of the principal feeders of the Rio 
Lempa. Along the low shores extending from Cape Ca- 
marou to the mouth of tho Rio S. Juan there are many 
lagoons of considerable extent, which are separated from 
the sea by narrow and low strips of land. Some of them, as 
the Carataska lagoon, are above 10 miles wide and 3 or 4 
times as long. They communicate by narrow outlets with 
the sea, but the water is not deep enough to admit small 
vessels. Most of them are imperfectly known. 

The natural fountains, called geisers, have hitherto been 
supposed to exist only in Iceland, but Haefkins slates, that 
there is a fountain of this kind on the table-land of Guate- 
mala, not far from the town of Quezaltenango. A large mass 
of boiling-water is thrown up to the height of 20 or 30 feet 

The objects of agriculture differ considerably, according 
to the difference in the elevation of the soil. Wheat is 
grown almost exclusively in the most elevated districts of 
the table-land of Guatemala, and also in some districts in 
the hilly country. It does not seem to grow much below 
3000 feet. In the same districts barley is cultivated, with 
potatoes, and some of tho European vegetables. The most 
common fruits are apples, pears, peaches, grapes, &c. Where 
the table-land does not rise much above 5000 feet, nor sink 
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below 4000, as in the neighbourhood of the' town of Guate- 
mala, there are extensive plantations of nopal trees for rearing 
the cochineal insect. Below 3000 feet, indigo, cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco are the chief crops, and on the low coast alone the 
Pacific cacao is cultivated. The kinds of grain grown here 
roost abundantly are rice and maize, but there are also large 
plantations of sesaraum for obtaining oil, and of maguay, 
for the preparation of pulque, an inebriatir.g drink. Maize 
is indeed grown all over the country. In the colder regions 
only one annual crop can be got ; but in the warmer districts, 
where it yields from 150 to 300 return, tjro or three crops 
may be obtained, though the ears are smaller and the grain 
does not keep so well. Mandioca is not so much cultivated as 
the banana. The different leguminous vegetables, as beans, 
kidney-beans, brabanzas, or Spanish peas, lentils, &c, are 
to a certain extent spread over the whole country. Capsi- 
eura is extensively used instead of salt. The fruits of the 
warmer districts are merely pine-apples, yucas, sapotes, jo- 
Cotes; anonas, oranges, &c. The agricultural products for 
exportation are indigo, cochineal, tobacco, cotton and sugar. 
Indigo is chiefly planted in the hilly country along the Pa- 
cific, between 80° and 90° W. long., in the state of Salvador. 
It is of excellent quality, and formerly 1,000,000 pounds 
were annually exported, but of late the continual civil wars 
have much reduced its cultivation. Cochineal is gathered 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Guatemala, and the 
quantity which some years ago was exported amounted to 
1 00.0U0 lbs. Excellent tobacco is grown in the hilly districts, 
but no great quantity is exported, owing to the government 
having limited its cultivation to certain places and to a cer- 
tain amount. The cotton grown along the Pacific is of ex- 
cellent quality, but is always sent to foreign markets in an 
indifferent state, as the cultivators are not acquainted with 
the best methods of freeing it from the seed. Sugar is cul- 
tivated along the Pacific, but the quantity exported to Peru 
and Chile and sometimes to Mexico does not exceed 3000 or 
4000 hundred weight. The cacao of Soconusco, the most 
western district on the Pacific, was a century and a half ago 
considered the best in the world, and reserved by the Spa- 
nish court for its own use. Other contiguous districts also 
produced and exported considerable quantities of this ar- 
ticle ; but, for some reasons not very well known, this branch 
of agriculture has decreased so much that cacao is imported 
from Guayaquil for the consumption of the country. Ma- 
hogany-wood, sarsaparilla, vanilla, and the black balsam, 
known under the name of Peruvian balsam, are also exported. 
Gold, silver, copper, and iron are found in several places 
in the hilly districts, and some mines are worked. Jasper 
end marble occur also. Brimstone of good quality is col- 
lected in the neighbourhood of certain volcanoes on the table- 
land, and salt is made along the Pacific, west of 90° W. long. 

Cattle is abundant, particularly in the interior valleys of 
the hilly districts of Honduras, and along the north-eastern 
banks of the lake of Nicaragua. Hides and jerked beef, as 
well as live stock, are exported. The horses are small, but 
handsome and hardy. Sheep are only reared in consi- 
derable numbers on the table-land of Guatemala, where 
the wool, which is rather coarse, is used for the manufac- 
tures of Quezaltenango, &c. Hogs and poultry abound, 
and are of good size and quality. Mules are very nume- 
rous, their consumption in the country itself being very 
great, as they are generally used for the transport of goods. 
Among the wild animals are numerous tribes of parrots, 
maokaws, and monkeys. The quezal, one of the most 
beautiful of the feathery tribe, is only found in Central 
America. The manati is seen at the mouth of the S. Juan, 
where also, as well as in the lakes of Nicaragua and Mana- 
gua, alligators are common. 

The population of Central America consists of aboriginal 
tribes, of the descendants of Europeans, and of the mixed 
race or the offspring of Europeans and Indians. Several 
Indian tribes still hve in a state of perfect independence, 
and nearly without any intercourse with the Europeans. 
These tribes occupy the whole of the eastern coast from the 
boundary of New Granada to Cape Camaron, and the 
country inland for 20, 50, and even 60 miles. Probably not 
less than one-eighth of the republio is in their possession. 
Some of these tribes, known by the name of Mosquito 
Indians, who occupy the coast from the mouth of the Patook 
river to Cape Gracias a Dice, and farther south, consider 
themselves placed under the protection of Great Britain. 
These tribes do not wander about, but derive their main 
autnirience from the cultivation of the ground, .Other 



Indian tribes, who were subjected by the Spaniards, nave 
now obtained all the rights of free citizens of the republic. 
These Indians are very numerous on the table-land of 
Guatemala, where they constitute the bulk of the popula- 
tion. They speak different languages, among which those 
of the Quiche and Catchiquel are the most extended. Their 
principal occupation is agriculture, but some of them are 
also employed as workmen in the manufactures. In many 
parts they seem to enjoy a degree of comfort and to be in 
easy circumstances ; in others they are extremely poor, and 
live miserably. The whites are the descendants of the 
Spaniards, who have settled in this country since its conquest 
in 1524. They are dispersed over the whole of the country, 
but in none of the states do they form a majority, except in 
Costarica. The mixed race, in other parts of America 
known under the name of Mulattos, are railed in Central 
America Ladinot. They are pretty numerous all over the 
country, but most so in the States of Salvador, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua. They are the most active portion of the 
population, and follow the different trades of shopkeepers, 
mechanics, muleteers, &c, and are frequently in easy cir- 
cumstances. No recent census has been taken, but it is 
probable that the whole population is between 1,500,000 and 
2,000,000, in which however the independent tribes are not 
included, their number being entirely unknown. It is 
supposed by Haefkins that the whites form one- twelfth, the 
Ladinos four-twelfths, and the Indians seven-twelfths of the 
whole population. 

The manufactures in Central America, though they hare 
much decreased, are still important. Till the Spaniards 
lost their dominion in this country, nearly all the cotton and 
woollen goods consumed in it were made here. In 1795 
there were more than 1000 looms for cotton goods in the 
town of Old Guatemala. This branch of industry has 
much decreased, owing to the free importation of English 
goods. The manufactures of woollen goods have not suf- 
fered to the same extent ; the chamarras, a kind of black 
cloaks, are still made to a large amount at Quezaltenango 
and Totonicapan, where there are still some manufactures 
of coarse cotton goods, coarse woollen cloth, and common 
hats. It is conjectured that the annual value of the manu- 
factured goods made in the northern districts of the table- 
laud of Guatemala and exported to the other states, does 
not fall short of 200,000 Spanish dollars. There are manu- 
factures of crockery, coarse furniture, and wooden utensils. 
In the town of Granada, in Nicaragua, four-post bedstead* 
of great beauty are made of the different kinds of wood 
peculiar to that country. They are not only sent to the 
other states, but also to the West Indies. 

The United States of Central America are Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costarica. 

I. Guatemala comprehends the most northern portion of 
the republic, and the whole of the table-land of Guatemala, 
with the hilly country between it and the Gulf of Honduras, 
and the low tract which divides the table-land from the 
Pacific. The greatest part of the isthmus of Chiquimula 
also belongs to it. In this state all the cochineal, sarsa- 
parilla, and vanilla are gathered, which are exported from 
Central America, and a great deal of mahogany is sent to 
Balize. In its most northern district, near the lake of Peten, 
there are still a few Indians in a state of independence. It 
is divided into seven departments, Yerapaz and Peten, 
Chiquimula and Zacapa, Guatemala and Esquintla, Saca- 
tepeques and Chimaltenango, Solola and Suchetepeques, 
Quezaltenango and Soconusco, Totonicapan and Guegne- 
tenango ; and contains, besides the two capitals, New and 
Old Guatemala [Guatemala], the following places :— 

Quezaltenango, on the table-land, not far from its western 
border, in a country nearly surrounded by volcanoes con- 
tains a population of 14,000, mostly Indians, and the most 
considerable manufactures in wool and cotton. 

Totonicapan, farther east, has 1 2,000 inhabitants, mostly In- 
dians, and likewise manufactures in wool, wood, and crockery. 

Coban, near the eastern border of the table-land, in a 
very beautiful valley among groves of fruit-trees and plan- 
tations of bananas and sugar-cane, contains 12,000 inha- 
bitants, all Indians. 

Gualin. a small town with about 2000 souls, is the place 
where the goods brought from the coast in barges up the 
river Motagua are to be unshipped to be transported on 
mules into the interior. 

On the table-land several other places occur, whose popu- 
lation, consisting mostly of Indians, in many instance* 
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amounts to 6000, 8000, and even 12,000 souls. The low 
tract along the Pacific is very thinly inhabited, and still 
less so the hot and rainy valleys near the Golfo Dulce and 
the Gulf of Honduras. 

There are two harbours in this state. Yzabal, on the 
Golfo Dulce, consists of about fifty or sixty huts, with 200 
or 300 inhabitants, and is the depot of the European mer- 
chandise. On the Pacific is the port of lndependencia, at 
the mouth of the river Michatoyat, inhabited by a few 
fishermen. It is an open and unsafe roadstead. 

II. Salvador extends along the Pacific from 88° to 90° 
W. long., and from 40 to 50 miles inland. It is the most 
populous part of Central America ; even the shores of the 
sea, which are bordered only by a narrow, level, and low 
tract, are commonly well inhabited. Nearly all the indigo 
exported from Guatemala is grown here, besides sugar and 
cotton. The Peruvian balsam is collected in the forests. 
There are mines of iron. It is divided into fout departments, 
8. Salvador, Sonsonate, S. Vicente, and S. Miguel, and con- 
tains several towns besides the federal district, with S. Sal- 
vador, the capital of the republic. [Salvador.] 

S. Vicente, the capital of the state, contains about 8000 
inhabitants. In its neighbourhood are extensive plantations 
of indigo, and near the village of Istepeque excellent to- 
bacco is grown, which is known under that name all over 
Central America. 

S. Miguel, farther east, has about 8000 inhabitants, and is 
noted for its fairs, of which the most important is held in 
November after the indigo crop. 

Sonsonate, near the western extremity of the state, has a 
population of about 7000, and some commerce by means of 
the port of Acajutla, which exports sugar to Peru and Chile. 
The Indians inhabiting the country about the town make 
very beautiful mats, which are also exported. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Sonsonate is the Izalco, a very active volcano. 

S. Anna, situated at a considerable elevation above the 
sea, has 10,000 inhabitants ; in its neighbourhood are iron 
mines, which formerly afforded an annual produce of seventy- 
five tons, but at present hardly one-third of that amount. 

This state has four harbours— Acajutla or Sonsonate, Li- 
bertad, Iiquilisco or Triumfo de los Libres, and Conchagua 
or Union. Except the last, which is on the west shore of 
the Bay of Conchagua, and is extensive and safe, these 
harbours ' are, properly speaking, only open roadsteads, 
hardly accessible during the rainy season and the preva- 
lence of the S.W. winds. 

III. Honduras comprehends the greater portion of the 
hilly region. On the S. it extends to the Bay of Concha- 
gua, and along the Gulf of Honduras, from near the mouth 
of the Motagua to Cape Camaron. Politically, also, the 
whole country of the independent Indians, extending from 
Cape Camaron to Cape Gracias a Dios, and hence to the 
mouth of the Rio de 5. Juan, is included in this state. It 
exports annually about 40,000 head of cattle to Guatemala. 
Its mines are the richest and best known in Central America. 
The most important are those of Mount Merendon, between 
Cbiquimula and the coast, and of Oloncho and of Corpus, 
near the boundary of Nicaragua. The latter are worked by 
Englishmen, as well as those of Tabanco, near the boundary 
line of Salvador. Their annual produce is not known. 
Jasper, opals, and marble occur in some places. The popu- 
lation is concentrated in the interior valleys, the coasts on 
both seas being nearly uninhabited. This state is divided 
into seven departments, Comayagua, Tegucigalpa, Cholu- 
teca, Oloncho, Gracias, Yoro, and S. Barbara. In the inte- 
rior are few considerable places, and on the coast the har- 
bours of Omoa and Truxillo. 

Comayagua (Valladolid de), the capital, is situated in a fine 
but unhealthy valley, at nearly an equal distance from the 
ports of Omoa and Truxillo, and contains 3000 inhabitants. 

Tegucigalpa contains from 8000 to 10,000 souls, and has in 
its neighbourhood mines of gold, silver, copper, and iron. It 
is at a considerable elevation above the sea. 

Omoa, on the Bay of Honduras, 15° 38' N. lat. and 88° 
5' W. long., twelve or fifteen miles from the mouth of the 
river Motagua, is a small place but much frequented ; the 
harbour, which is formed by a small bay, is very good. The 
goods imported from Europe or America are sent by barges 
to Gualan, on the banks of the Motagua. 

Truxillo, farther to the E., is only a roadstead in an open 
bay, which formerly carried on an active trade with Havanna, 
but it now exports only mahogany and a few hidss, with a 
small quantity of sarsaparilla and tortoiseshell to Balize. 



IV. Nicaragua comprehends the most southern portion of 
the hilly region, about the sources of the rivers Wanks and 
Blewfield* and the volcanic country which separates the 
lakes of Managua and Nicaragua from the Pacific, lying 
between the Bays of Conchagua and Nicoga, besides that 
portion of the plain of Nicaragua which is contiguous to the 
Rio de S. Juan. The plain is nearly uninhabited ; the hilly 
region is thinly inhabited, but the volcanic country is com- 
paratively populous. No part of Central America is well 
peopled except the volcanic districts, which form a long 
narrow tract, extending from the southern extremity of the 
lake of Nicaragua (10° 45' K. lat.) to the towns 6f Quezal- 
tenango and Totonicap&n (15° 10'). Indigo, sugar, wood, 
and hides are exported from Nicaragua. Near the town of 
Nicaragua are the most extensive cacao plantations in 
Central America. Along the coast pearls are found, and 
in the Gulf of Nicoga the purple muscle, which is used in 
dyeing cotton yarn. In the most northern portion of this 
state are some mines of gold and silver, but they are not 
much worked. Nicaragua is politically divided into four 
departments,— Leon, Granada, Segovia, and Nicaragua. 

Leon, the capital of Nicaragua, contained not many years 
ago a population of 32,000 inhabitants, but the civil conten- 
tions within the town have reduced it to half that number. 
It is situated on the road which leads from the best culti- 
vated districts of the state to the harbour of Realejo. 

Managua is a considerable place, containing 14,000 inha- 
bitants. 

Masaga has likewise a population of 14,000 souls, nearly 
all Indians, who are engaged in commerce with the adja- 
cent populous country. 

Granada, on the lake of Nicaragua, carries on some trade 
with Jamaica by means of the river and harbour of 8. Juan. 
Population, 15,000 inhabitants. 

Nicaragua contains, with the suburb S. George, 22,000 
inhabitants, and is surrounded by a district noted for its fer- 
tility, especially in cacao and grapes. 

On the coast of the Pacific are some good harbours, as 
Nicoya and Culebra. The harbour of Realejo, which is large 
and safe, exports the produce of the State to the other states, 
and to Peru and Chile ; to which last-named countries ma- 
hogany, cedar wood, and Nicaragua wood are sent. 

The harbour of S. Juan, at the mduth of the river of that 
name, is nearly uninhabited. 

V. Costarica comprehends the western part of the high 
land which divides the plains of Panama from those of Ni- 
caragua. It is only inhabited in its western districts ; those 
bordering on the republic of New Granada are either unin- 
habited or in possession of independent Indians. Sugar, tim- 
ber, and Indian corn are exported to Peru and Chile. Some 
mines of gold are worked. The most important are those of 
the mountains del Aguacate and at Real del Monte.- Costa- 
rica is divided into two departments, Oriente and Occidents. 

S. Jos£, the capital, contains about 16,000 inhabitants. 

Cartago, the former capital, has an equal population. 

Acajutla is inhabited by 10,000 souls. This state con- 
tains two harbours. On the eastern coast of the Gulf of 
Nicoya is Punta de Arenas, in which vessels not drawing 
not more than nine or ten feet of water can enter. Matina 
on the Atlantic is a small and unsafe port 

The commerce of Guatemala is considerable, but it is dif- 
ficult to form an estimate of it for want of exact information. 
Haefkins estimates the value of all goods imported at 
1,000,000 Spanish dollars, and the experts at the same 
amount. He adds, that the exports were at least doubla 
that sum during the Spanish dominion. Thompson, on the 
other hand, thinks that the trade has considerably increased 
since the country has gained its independence. He states, 
that according to a rough account the English goods 
imported (in 1825, or shortly before), by way of Balixa 
and Jamaica, amounted in value to 1,995,00a/. sterling, 
and that goods to the amount of 2,500,000/. were returned 
to those two places. According to his opinion, the English 
goods, brought to Central America, formed about one-half of 
the whole imports, and consequently all the goods imported 
into that country must have amounted to nearly 7,000,000/. 
sterling. The imports from Britain consist chiefly of broad 
cloth, cotton goods, hardware, and other dry goods. Th« 
Spanish and the French have the principal trade in silks, 
glass trinkets, wines, and spirits. Great quantity of crapes 
and other China goods are brought in American vessels 
to Acajutla. 

The finances of Central America have been deranged 
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ever since the country obtained its independence, when the 
capitation tax on the Indians was abolished, and no taxes 
imposed to cover the deficit thus arising. The expenses in 
1825 amounted to 652,608 Spanish dollars, but the reve- 
nues assigned to pay them produced only 471,3594 dollars, 
no that the remainder, amounting to 181,248i dollars, 
was to be paid by the single states. The debt to England 
amounts to about 1 ,500,000/., and there is another debt in 
the country itself, amounting to about 2,500,000 Spanish 
dollars, which was contracted during the Spanish dominion. 

In the late civil wars sometimes 8000 men were under 
arms ; it is now stated that the regular troops consist of 
1800 men, and that there are upwards of 20,000 militia. 

The coast of Honduras was discovered by Columbus in 
1502. When the Spaniards had conquered Mexico, and 
forced settlements on the isthmus of Panama, they began 
to enter Central America from the N. and S. They effected 
the subjugation of these countries between 1524 und 153G, 
but they were never able to conquer the Indians who inha- 
bited the country from Cape Camaron to the mouth of the 
Rio S. Juan, during the wars which took place in South 
America betorc 1820, Central America remained quiet, and 
sulject to Spain. The proceedings of the Spanish Cortes 
in 1 820 gave rise to the declaration of independence on Sep- 
tember 16, 1821. For a short time tho country was uniled to 
the Mexican empire of Iturbide : but on July 2nd, 1823, the 
nmv constitution was published, according to which the 
federal government of Central America consists of a presi- 
dent, who is chosen every four years and invested with the 
executive power, and of a congress, composed of a senate 
and a house of representatives. Every state sends two mem- 
bers to tho senate, and one member to the house of repre- 
sentatives for every 30.000 inhabitants. This constitutun, 
thutigh perhaps applicable to nations in other circumstances, 
seems not fit for Central America. Since its formation it 
has been the theatre of nearly continual civil wars, in which 
much blood has been shed. (Haefkins's Centraal Amerika ; 
Thompson's Official Visit to Guatemala; Dunn's Travels 
tn Guatemala ; Humboldt ; Iuarros's History of Guatemala; 
Communications from Col. Galindo.) 

CKNTRA'RCHUS, a genus of fishes of the section 
Acanthnpterygii, family Perco'ides, and belonging to the 
subdivision ' with less than seven branchial rays.' In this 
genus the species have numerous spines in the anal fin ; the 
tongue is furnished with a group of fine and very thickly 
set teeth ; the pre-operculum is entire ; the angle of the 
operculum is divided into two flat points ; and tho body is 
compressed and somewhat oval : they inhabit the rivers of 
North America. The genus Cychia of some American 
ichthyologists is svnonymous with the above. 

CENTRE, CENTER, from the Greek Ktvrpov (kentron), 
a sharp point. This word, by its successive introduction in 
one sense and another, has become a generic term for any 
point of a figure or solid body, such that the whole of the 
figure or body might be collected into that point, without any 
alteration in some respect or other which is specified. It is, 
in fact, an average point, as the following detail will show. 

1. Centre of Figure. — If any number of points be situ- 
ated in given positions with respect to a plane (A), their 
average perpendicular distance from the plane is common 
to all the points of a second plane (B), parallel to (A). If 
two other planes (A') and (A") be taken, and 'if <B') and 
(B") be planes distant from them by the average distances 
of the points, then (B), (B'), and (B") will meet in a point 
which is obviously distant from the three planes by the 
several average distances of the points. And it is proved, 
by the application of algebra, that the point thus determined 
is also distant from any other plane whatsoever by the 
average distance of the points ; whence it may be called the 
centre of figure of the points. It is usual to call it the centre 
of gravity, which it is on one particular supposition only, 
namely, that the points are supposed to have equal weights. 

A solid figure cannot be supposed to be made up of 
points ; but if it be divided into a number of equal elemen- 
tary portions, and if one point be taken in each, and the 
centre of figure then found in the manner just described, 
the principles and processes of the integral calculus will de- 
termine the centre of figure of the portion of space within 
the limits of the solid. This, as before, is only the centre 
of gravity, on the supposition that the solid is of uniform 
density throughout. * 

The centre of figure may be made useful in finding the con- 
tent of surfaces and solids formed bv revolution, as follows : — 



1. If an arc revolve round an axis the surface traced out is 

equal to a rectangle, one side of which is equal in length to 
the arc, and the other to the arc of a circle through which 
the centre of figure of the revolving arc passes. 

ii. If an area revolve round an axis, the volume of the 
solid thus generated is equal to a cylinder or prism which 
has the area for its base, and the arc traced out by the centre 
of figure of the area for its altitude. 

These propositions are the foundation of what has been 
called the centro-haryc method. [Goldinus.] 

2. Centre of Gravity.— -This is the point at which the 
weight of the body being collected, the equilibrium of the 
body and of the system, if any, of which it forms a part, 
will not be disturbed. 

3. Centre of Gyration. — This term, which is almost pe- 
culiar to English mathematicians, and is now almost disused, 
has the following meaning : it is the point at which, if the 
whole of the matter in a body were collected, given forces 
would produce the same angular velocity of rotation in a 
given time as they would do if the particles of the body were 
distributed in their proper places. This centre is of course 
dependent upon the axis of rotation as well as the form, &c. 
of the body : every axis which can lie chosen has its own 
centre of gyration. 

4. Centre of Percussion. — That point of a revolving body 
which would strike an obstacle with the same force as if the 
whole of the matter were collected in it. 

5. Centre of Oscillation. — The point in which the whole 
of the matter must be collected, in order that the time of 
oscillation may be the same as when it is distributed. 

6. Centre of Pressure: — The point at which the whole 
amount of pressure may be applied with the same effect as 
it has when distributed. For methods of finding these se- 
veral centres, see Gravity, &c, Ckntres of. 

In old writers, from the earliest periods, the term centre 
is used in the sense of a supposed centre of the uni- 
verse, which it was imagined must coincide with the geome- 
trical centre of the earth. And it was supposed to be a 
most obvious principle that all bodies must fall to this 
centre ; which being a notion derived from the observation 
that all bodies full towards the centre of the earth, was made 
an argument in favour of the stability of the latter. 
Even Copernicus has a notion of the existence of such a 
centre, or medium mundi, which, however, be places in the 
sun. It is hardly necessary now to say that there is no 
evidence whatever for the existence of any centre of the 
universe, that is, of any point which must necessarily re- 
main fixed ; but so well fixed was this notion in former 
times, that even if the earth were to be annihilated, it was 
supposed this centre would still exist with all its properties. 

CENTRI'PETAL and CENTRI'FUGAL FORCES, 
forces which urge a body to seek (petere) or to avoid (fugcre) 
a centre ; in more modern language, attractive and repul- 
sive forces. [Attraction, Repulsion, Force, Gravita- 
tion, &c] 

We intend here to confine ourselves to the term centri- 
fugal force, in one particular sense in which it is used in 
mechanics and astronomy, because it involves a point 
which is frequently mistaken. The term force, as used 
in mechanics, implies simply any cause of motion which 
is external to the matter moved ; and the terms accelerating 
force, as well as retarding force, are used with reference to 
the velocities of bodies, and without reference to their masses 
or weights. So long as velocity remains unaltered, there is 
neither accelerating nor retarding force : when alteration of 
velocity begins, then we may say that force begins to act, 
for all we know of force is implied in the words ' cause of 
acceleration or retardation.' Again, owing to the conve- 
nience of words implying causation, it is usual to give the 
name inertia to that property of matter by which it main- 
tains its state, cither of rest or motion, unless acted on by 
other matter. And since the state of matter left to itself is 
either that of rest or of uniform motion in a st: aight line, 
every other species of motion, of what sort soever, is an effect 
of force from without ; which assertion is verified in every 
instance in which it can be tried. 

Suppose we fasten a string to an immoveable obstacle, 
such as a post, and pull it, say with a force of a hundred- 
weight It may not at first sight appear proper to say 
that the post also pulls the string, because we may not be 
able to conceive the latter acting, but only resisting. Never 
theless, the part which the post sustains, call it action or 
resistance, is still the equivalent of a force ; for if it were 
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removed, and another hand applied to the other end of the 
string, that hand must also pull against the first with a 
force of a hundred-weight before the counteraction of the 
moving tendency of the first pressure is supplied. And in 
calculating the numerical effects of pressures, the equations 
of motion can take no cognizance of the cause of the pres- 
sures, but only of their amounts ; whence it will arise that 
the effect, say of the resistance of an immoveable obstacle, 
may enter an equation in precisely the same manner as a 
physical attraction [Attraction], a muscular effort, or any 
other mode of accelerating or retarding velocity. 

Next, it must be remembered that no alteration whatever 
of the effect of inertia can be produced without force of some 
kind. Let us now suppose a small bullet attached to a 
string, which string is fastened to a point upon a table, 
friction and the resistance of the air not being supposed to 
exist. Let the bullet be placed in a state of revolution 
round the fixed point, by means of the string, and with a 
given velocity. It will continue to revolve round with the 
same velocity, and the string will be stretched by a pressure 
depending upon the mass of the bullet and its velocity. 
The reason of the permanence of the velocity is contained in 
a proposition which is demonstrated in mechanics, namely, 
that forces applied to a material point in the direction per- 
pendicular to that of its motion cannot change its velocity, 
but only its direction. If, for instance, a hand could apply 
pressure to a moving point on a table, by means of a string, 
so adroitly as always to keep the pressure perpendicular to 
tlio direction of motion for the time, the whole amount of the 
pressure might be varied so as to make the point describe 
any curve, but always with the same velocity as at the out- 
set. Now, in the present case, the bullet must describe a 
circle, and the direction of the string, in which the retaining 
pressure acts, is always perpendicular to the tangent of the 
circle, being always a radius. This pressure of the string 
must be caused by an effort to escape on the part of the 
bullet, arising from its tendency to continue its motion in 
the direction of the tangent This is the centrifugal force ; 
and do«s not arise from any tendency which the body has 
to fly from the centre, but from this circumstance, that 
there is in the motion above described a constrained ap- 
proach to the centre, or rather a constrained continuance at 
the same distance from the centre, such as would not exist 
in the motion of th? bullet uninfluenced from without. 

This centrifugal forca is thus measured : suppose, for in- 
stance, the velocity of revolution in the circle to be 8 feet 
per second, and the radius 10 feet. Divide the square of 
the velocity by the radius, or divide 64 by 1 0, which gives 
6 4. Then the pressure is such, that were it to take the 
place of the earth's attraction, the bullet, being allowed to 
fall, would, at the end of one second, have acquired a velo- 
city of 6^ feet per second, instead of 32J, which is the case 
with bodies falling freely to the earth. And if we ask what 
weight must be hung to the string, so that it may receive 
the same pressure as when constraining a bullet of 2 pounds 
in weight to move at 8 feet per second in a circle of 10 feet 
radius, the answer is, such a proportion of the weight of the 
bullet as 6^ is of 32J, 

or x 2 pounds, or on ^j- of -a pound. 

If then this latter weight, hung at its end, would be the 
utmost the string would bear without breaking, then any 
accession of velocity in the preceding motion would also 
break the string. 

We now take the case of one of the planets moving in 
the curve A P about the sun at S, and attracted towards the 
sun, so that if reduced to rest for a moment at P, it would 
immediately begin to descend towards S. It must always 
appear to one not used to consider these subjects, that this 
attraction being perpetually exerted must at last make the 
planet fall into the sun. But suppose for a moment the 
attraction removed, so that the planet would pursue its 
course along P T. Prevent this by an inextensible string 
S P, in which case the planet will proceed in the circle P V, 
not with the whole velocity with which (but for the string) 
it woul«l have proceeded along P T, but with a part, as fol- 
lows :— Let P T be the length which would be described in 
a second, draw P Y perpendicular to S P, and complete the 
rectangle PXTY. Then the velocity PT might bo pro- 
duced, if the string were not there, by an instantaneous 
communication of the two velocities P X and P Y in these 
directions. But when the string is supposed, the commu- 




nication of such an impulse as would produce P X has no 
effect except an instantaneous tension of the string, which 
is supposed capable of resisting it. There remains only P Y, 
which would produce what has been before called the cen- 
i trifugal force. 

Now, if the string were not there, there remains the body 
P, with the same tendency to recede from tho centre ira- 
! plied in its having the velocity P Y, and with the effect, 
I which would be counteracted by the string, entirely uncoun- 
I teracted. If then we look at the paracentric motion only, 
or the manner in which S P is lengthened or shortened, in- 
dependently of the angular motion, we have, I . the para- 
centric velocity P X actually existing ; 2. the attraction of 
S in the direction PS; 3. the tendency to recede from the 
centre arising from the velocity PY. The alteration of the 
first is not due to the second or third alone ; if (2) exceeds 
(3) the velocity PX is diminished in the instant next fol- 
lowing the body being at P ; if (3) exceed (2) it is increased. 

To realize the supposition above alluded to, namely, that 
the attractive force must bring the body P to the centre at 
last, we must put that force in a situation to act unopposed. 
Imagine a string which shortens as the body approaches the 
centre, so as always to remain stretched ; and also suppose 
the attractive force to act, the effort to proceed in the tan- 
gent of the circle being destroyed by the string, and we 
have the case which is really supposed in the above mistake, 
for want of considering the centrifugal force. 

The centrifugal force always (whatever the attraction may 
be) varies as the inverse cube of the distance, while the ut- 
tractice force varies as the inverse square. Consequently if 
the revolution ever bring the body to 1-I0th its primitive 
distance, the attraction is only 100 times as great as at first, 
while the effort to recede is 1000 times as great. Hence a 
very little knowledge of algebra will make it apparent that 
however much the external attraction may at first exceed 
the centrifugal force, there must come a point of approach 
to the centre at which the latter begins to exceed the for- 
mer. And hence the alternate approach and recession of 
the planets to and from the sun. Let A Z M P N V be the 




- A 



ellipse of-a comet's orbit (we have drawn it too elongated for 
that of a planet), A and P the aphelion and perihelion, A P 
the axis, and M N a perpendicular to it. Let the planet be 
projected at A with the necessary velocity : then from A to 
M the attraction exceeds the centrifugal force, and velocity 
towards the centre is created, as instanced by Z Q in tho 
figure at Z. At M the attractive and centrifugal forces are 
equal, and from M to N tho centrifugal exceeds the attrac- 
tive, so that between M and P the velocity towards the 
centre is destroyed, and from P to N velocity from the 
centre is created. After N the attraction is again in excess, 
and between that and A the velocity from the centre is de- 
stroyed ; after which the succession recommences. 
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Same readers may perhaps not find it easy to conceive 
bow the centrifugal effect should exist, when the pressure 
of the string, which it appears to counterpoise, is not pre- 
sent. On which we must observe that the string does not 
make this effort to recede, hut destroys its effect. If it is 
clear that there must be a pressure on the string in the first 
illustration, it is because, under the circumstances, there is a 
force to cause that pressure already existing. There are 
numerous experiments in illustration of centrifugal force : 
take a tube, for example, and place a bullet inside it ; let the 
tube be then put into a state of rotation round one end, and 
the bullet will be projected straight from it. The governor 
of a mill or steam-engine is an instance in which this effort 
to recede is made useful. But the largest scale on which 
the centrifugal force becomes visible is in the alteration of 
the time of oscillation of a pendulum in going from one part 
of the earth to another. Let A be the point of suspension 




of a pendulum P, and P M the line drawn through it per- 
pendicular to the earth's axis, so that the angle APM is 
the latitude of the place. The motion of the earth carries 
the pendulum round in a circle of which P M is the conti- 
nuation of the radius, so that there should be a slight action 
on the pendulum, such as should result from a pressure in 
the direction P M. Resolve this into P Q and P Z ; the 
second will alter the position of equilibrium of the pendu- 
lum, the first will counteract a small part of the weight. 
The second will never be made visible ; nor the first, except 
in comparing the number of oscillations of the same pendu- 
lum in different places. For the weight of the pendulum 
being differently lessened in different places, but the mass 
always remaining the same, the accelerating force is altered. 
For the law of the alteration, and the history of its disco- 
very, see Pendulum. 

Among the various speculators on the cause of attraction , 
we find those who have supposed both the phenomena of 
attraction and of centrifugal force to arise from causes ex- 
ternal to the matter acted upon ; and some have attempted 
to explain the former by an influx of particles to the sun, 
and the latter by an efflux from it. Thus one says, ' The 
acting power in the centrifugal force is the solar rays.' But 
what becomes of that effort which would cause the string to 
be stretched when a stone is whirled round at the end of a 
siring, these speculators do not tell us. 

CENTRI'SCUS (LinnsBUs), a genus of fishes of the 
section Acanthopterygii, and family Fistularids. The 
species of this genus are principally distinguished by their 
saving a long tubular snout, from which character they have 
received the names of sea-snipes, trumpet-fish, &c. The 
body is inclining to an oblong oval form, compressed, 
carinated beneath, and covered with scales. The mouth is 
small, obliquely cleft, and devoid of teeth. There are two 
dorsal fins ; the rays of the first (which is placed very far 
back) are spinous ; the ventral fins are small, and situated 
behind the pectorals. 

Centritcus Scolopax (Linneeus), the trumpet-fish or sea- 
snipe (known in Cornwall by the name of the bellows-fish), 
is the only species yet discovered off the British coast, 
where it is rare ; the Mediterranean appears to be its natu- 
ral locality. Its length is about five inches; the body 
is oval and compressed ; the snout is elongated, and 
forms a tube which extends about an inch and a half 
before the eyes, which are large ; the back is elevated, 
and the part for some little distance anterior to the first 
dorsal fin is straight, from whence it tapers rather suddenly 
to the tail. The anterior spine of the first dorsal (which has 
but three rays) is very large and denticulated beneath ; the 
rays of the second dorsal are soft ; the anal fin is elongated ; 
the ventrals are small, and have a depression behind them, 
in which they may be lodged. The body is covered with 
hard rough scales, which are minutely ciliated on the ex- 
ternal edge. 



Young specimens of this fish are of a shining silver-like) 
colour ; the adult specimens are reddish, with the sides of 
the head and under parts silvery or slightly tinted with a 
golden hue. 

Tbere^ is a figure of this curious fish given in YarrelTs 
' British Fishes,' and also in Donovan's ' British Fishes.' 

The genus Amphisile of Klein is closely allied to, and 
was included in, the genus Centriscus by LinnsBus ; the 
species have the back mailed with larger scaly plates, of 
which the anterior spine of the first dorsal fin appears to be 
a continuation. 

CENTRO'LOPHUS, a genus of fishes of the section 
Acanthopterygii, and family Scombrid». Technical cha- 
racters : — body elongate, covered with minute scales ; teeth 
small and numerous ; palatine without teeth ; one very long 
dorsal fin. 

Centrolophus morio, called the Black Fith, has been 
met with, though very rarely, on the British coast. It is of 
a black colour, the fins intensely so ; the under ports are of 
a slightly paler hue. The head is rather blunt and rounded 
in front, and the mouth is small ; the eyes are prominent ; 
the body is compressed, and, in a specimen fifteen inches 
long, is about three inches deep. There is a thin elevated 
ridge on the back, to which the dorsal fin is attached; this 
fin commences before the middle of the back (viewing it 
from the side), and extends almost to the tail ; the pectoral 
fins are pointed; the ventral fins are bound down by a 
membrane ; the tail is large and forked ; the body is co- 
vered with very small scales. 

In Mr. YarreU's ' British Fishes,' one specimen is de- 
scribed as being fifteen inches long, and another ' measured 
two feet eight inches in length, and weighed fourteen 
pounds. The skin was observed to be so tough as to be 
stripped from the fish like that of an eel : no air-bladder 
was found. The taste was delicious.' They were caught 
off the coast of Cornwall, and the species is described as 
having great strength and velocity. 

CENTRONOTUS (Lacep ), a genus of fishes of the 
section Acanthopterygii, and family Scombridae. In this 
genus the spines, which in most of the Acanthopterygians 
form the anterior dorsal fin, are free or unconnected by 
membrane ; they have all ventral fins. 

The above characters are common to a large number of 
species of the Scombridw, and hence it has been thought 
convenient to seize some minor distinctions for the purpose 
of dividing the genus Centronotus into several subgenera. 
In Cuviers ' Regno Animal, they are as follows: sun- 
genus NauercUet, or those in which the body is elongate ; 
the tail carinated at the sides, and which have two free 
spines before the anal fin. To this subgenus belongs the 
Pilot Fish (Nuuerate* doctor), which is well known for its 
habit of following vessels to a considerable distance in ordsr 
to feed upon what is thrown overboard ; and it is under such 
circumstarjees that this fish has been occasionally met with 
on the British coast. It is about a foot in length, and of a 
bluish grey colour, with five broad bands of deep violet Its 
shape is something like that of the mackerel, but less 
tapering towards the head and tail. The pectoral and 
ventral fins are .of moderate size, the latter very close 
together ; the dorsal fin commences about midway between 
the head and the tail, and continues almost to the latter 
part ; anterior to the dorsal fin there are three free spinet : 
the tail is forked. 

Subgen. Elacate*. The species of this genus have nearly 
the form of the one last mentioned, but differ in the bead 
being depressed, the tail not carinated, and there being no 
free spines before the anal fin. The next subgenus, Liehia, 
has free spines before the dorsal and anal fins, and the tail 
not carinated at the sides. In- front of the dorsal spuies 
there is a single one laid flat and pointing forwards. The 
Scomber amia of Linnaeus, a large fish upwards of four 
feet in length, which iuhabits the Mediterranean, belongs 
to this section. There are two other species known, from 
the same locality ; the one here mentioned is distinguished 
by the lateral line being much curved and forming an S. 
The last subgenus, Trachinotxu, differs chiefly from Liehia 
in haying the profile of the body deeper, and the dorsal and 
anal fins longer and more tapered. 

CENTROPOT«US, a genus of fishes belonging to the 
section Acanthopterygii, division Thoracic-perches, and 
family Percoidet. In this genus the muzzle is compressed, 
as in the pike, and the head, when viewed from the side, is 
much pointed ; the lower iaw projects beyond the upper ; the 
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pre-operculum and operculum are covered with scales ; the 
former is dentated, and the latter unarmed. There are two 
dorsal fins, with a distinct intervening space ; the anterior 
one has eight, and the posterior eleven rays ; the teeth are 
very minute and crowded ; the ventral fins are under the 
pectorals. 

C. undeamalis, so named from its having eleven rays to the 
posterior dorsal fin, is common throughout South America, 
where it forms a considerable article of consumption, and is 
known by the name of the ' sea-pike ;' it frequents the 
mouths of great rivers, and sometimes extends its course up 
as far as the fresh water. 

The sea-pike grows to a considerable size, and weighs 
sometimes as much as twenty-five pounds ; the body is of 
rather a more elongate form than the common perch ; its 
colour is greenish-brown above and silvery beneath; the 
anterior dorsal fin is grey ; the other fins are yellowish, and 
finely dotted with black on the edges ; the lateral line is 
black. This species is the only one of the genus known, 
and is the Scicena undecimalis of Bloch. 

CENTROPRI'STES (Cuvier), a genus of fishes of 
the section Acanthoptcrygii, and family Percoides, and 
belonging to the division with seven branchial rays, and a 
single dorsal fin. This genus is distinguished chiefly by 
the species having all the teeth fine, rather strong and 
recurved, and closely set : the pre-operculum is serrated ; and 
the operculum is spined. 

Centropristes nigricans, one of the species known by 
the name of the black-perch or black-bass, is abundant 
in the rivers of the United States, and is much esteemed 
for the table. It is of a deep olive-green colour above, and 
pinkish on the under parts; the dorsal fin is bluish, with 
pale transverse bands ; the other fins are of a deeper hue ; 
the tail and anal fins are spotted. 

This species is remarkable for having the tail doubly 
notched, the central and two outer parts projecting. This 
character, however, is not so distinct in old individuals. 
The young are marked with clouded transverse bands. 




[CentxoprUtc* nigricans.] 

There are some few other species found on the American 
coast, the one above described is the Perea varia of Mitchell. 
(See the Transaction* of the Literary and Philosophical 

Society of New York.) 
CEOS. [Zea.] 

CEPHAE'LIS, a South American genus of Cincho- 
naceous plants, remarkable among other things for their 
flowers growing in close heads, and being surrounded by 
involucrating bracts, which are sometimes richly coloured. 
They are chiefly interesting from comprehending the plant 
which yields the ipecacuanha root of the druggists. This, 
the Cephaelis Ipecacuanha, is a native of the forests of 
Brazil, growing in close damp shaded places, and flowering 
in the months of January and February ; it was also met 
with by Humboldt and Bonpland in the mountains of New 
Granada. It is a perennial plant, with a weak stem not 
above two or three feet long, and usually lying almost pros- 
trate. Its roots are contorted, from four to six inches long, 
about as thick as a goose-quill, and separating into rings 
which are about half as thick as the whole diameter of the 
root. The leaves collect about the end of the stem or its 
branches, are of an oblong ovate figure, slightly hairy, from 
three to four inches long, and connected by deeply-lobed 
fringe-like stipules. The flower-heads are very small, sur- 
rounded by green bracts, and placed upon the end of a long 
peduncle ; when in flower they are said to be erect, but they 
are represented as being pendulous in that state as well as 
when in fruit The flowers are small and white, and are 
succeeded by little purple berries. The Puri and Coroado 
Indians chiefly collect this drug, which furnishes them 
with a valuable means of barter with Europeans ; they 
gather it at ail Musmt of the year, priacipaUy however in 



January, February, and March ; and the only ears they 
take is to separate the roots from the stem, to lay them 

up in bundles, and to dry them in the sun. 

CEPHALANTHUS OCCIDENT A'LIS, or button- 
wood, is a North American plant, belonging to the natural 
order Cinchonaces, of which it is one of the meet northern 
representatives. It derives its English name from the 
round balls of flowers with which it is covered in the month 
of August. This plant is common in swamps, ponds, and 
stagnant waters, from Carolina to Canada, forming a shrub 
from six to fifteen feet in height, with a light spongy wood. 
The inner bark of it* root is an agreeable bitter, and is fre- 
quently used as a remedy in obstinate coughs, according to 
Elliot. 

CEPHALO'CULUS, Lamarck's name for a genus of 
Branchiopoda, which he established for the Polyphemus 
Oculus of Miiller, and which he places next to Cyclops. 
[Branchiopoda.] 

CEPHALONFA, the antient Cephallenia (KteeXXqvfa), 
an island near the west coast of Greece, and the largest of 
the seven Ionian islands which form a state under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain. The greatest length of the island, 
N.N.W. and 8.S.E., is 31 miles ; from Cape V iscardo, 38° 29' 
N. lat, to Cape Seal a, 38° 4'. Its breadth is very unequal, 
the island being indented by several gulfs, the principal of 
which, on the S.W. coast, called the Bay of Cephalonia, 
extends eight miles into the island, and forms a safe har- 
bour. The breadth of the island about the middle is about 
ten miles ; but in the N. part it is nearly double. Cape 
Scala is twenty-three miles W.N.W. of Cape Chiarenza, 
the nearest point of the coast of Morea, and eight miles N. 
by E. of Cape Skinari, the northernmost point of Zante. 
Cape Viscardo is five miles S. of Cape Dukato, the southern- 
most point of Santa Maura. Cephalonia is 24 miles from the 
nearest points of the coast of .dBtolia and Acamania, near 
the mouth of the Aspro Potamos and towards the entrance 
of the Gulf of Palras. The small island of Ithaca stretches 
alongside of the northern half of the E. coast of Cephalo- 
nia, being separated from it by a narrow channel from two 
to three miles wide. The area of Cephalonia is about 348 
square miles, and the population in 1833 was 56,447 ; of 
whom 12,195 were agriculturists, 1771 manufacturers, and 
815 were employed in trade. There were about 8000 acres 
sown with corn, 6242 planted with currants, 432 with olive 
trees, 12,232 with vines, 1000 with cotton and flax, and 
1000 with pulse, besides 1644 acres of pasture, and 189,786 
of uncultivated land. (.Official Returns of 1833 in the 
Tables of the Revenue, Population, #c. of the United King- 
dom and its Colonies : Supplement to Part IV.) 

A calcareous ridge runs across the island from N.W. to 
S.E., and its lower projections cover nearly all the island, 
and jut into the sea in many places. The highest summit, 
called Oros Ainos, is about 4000 feet high, on which was 
a temple of Jupiter. There are no remains of the temple, 
and the mountain is covered with a forest From the sum- 
mit there is a splendid view over Acarnania, ^Btolia, and as 
far as the mountains of Locris, embracing a great part of 
the gulf of Lepanto, and southwards to the mountains of 
Arcadia. The only plain in the island lies between Argos- 
toli and Livato, in length about six miles, and is chiefly 
planted with vines, which give a fine delicate wine, though 
not fit for exportation. The chief produce of the island is 
currants, of which considerable quantities are yearly ex- 

Sorted. It also produces oil and cotton. The other pro- 
uctions of the soil are oranges, lemons, figs, carobs, and 
an excellent sort of melons. In 1833 there were on the 
island 14,023 horned cattle, 26,323 sheep, 14,278 goats, and 
3776 horses. The sea abounds with fish, and the moun- 
tains with wild pigeons and other game. The climate is 
very mild, but subject to storms and violent rains. Cepha- 
lonia is also subject to earthquakes. 

As in antient times, the island is still divided into four 
cantons or districts, Argostoli, Lixuri, Livate, and Asso. 
Argostoli, the principal or capital town of the island, lies at 
the foot of a mountain on the W. shore of the bay of Cepha- 
lonia. It consists chiefly of one street and a market-place ; 
the houses are low ; it has a good harbour fit for ships of the 
largest size, a lazaretto, and about 5200 inhabitants. The 
immediate neighbourhood is marshy and unwholesome- The. 
civil and criminal courts of the island sit at Argostoli. Op- 
posite Argostoli, across the bar, is the town of Lixuri, which 
has a better appearance than the capital, is in a more whole- 
some situation, and has 5609 inhabitants. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Lixuri are some remains of the antient Pale, 
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one of the four principal towns of old Cephalonia. The Ca- 
tholic bishop resides at Lixuri. Livato, at the north end 
of the gulf, has considerable trade. Asso, the antient Ni- 
saeus, is an old fortress built by the Venetians on a penin- 
sula in the north part of the island. There are besides 
several large villages, such as Tinea, St. Eufemia, Nau- 
ricata, Kalata, Zola, &c. The Cepbalonians are said to be 
a spirited, intelligent, industrious, and persevering people, 
and to show the greatest aptitude for learning of all the 
natives of the Ionian islands. They have produced se- 
veral distinguished men, and many of them have risen to 
rank in the Russian service, both military and naval. In 
most Turkish towns there are medical practitioners from Ce- 
phalonia. Under the Venetians there were frequent quar- 
rels among rival families and factions in the island, with 
whom revenge was an hereditary feeling. Cephalonia has 
manufactures of cottons, and of carpets of mixed wool and 
goats'-hair. called Zenie, which are exported chiefly to 
Italy. There are also potteries, and distilleries for liqueurs. 
Many of the Cepbalonians are employed as sailors. Others 
repair in the summer to the Morea to assist in the harvest. 
Cutaneous diseases are common among them, and are at- 
tributed to their salt-fish diet and the bad water they drink. 
Besides the English garrison, there is a native militia for the 
police and coast duties. Under the Venetians the popula- 
tion of Cephalonia was calculated at about 50,000 (Toj)o~ 
graphia Veneta, 1 787). The greater part of the population 
are of the Greek church, and have their papas and caloyers, 
or monks; the others are of the Latin church, and have 
a Roman Catholic bishop, and several convents of Fran- 
ciscans. There are 1 1 free schools supported by the govern- 
ment, and attended by about 500 pupils, besides 78 private 
schools, attended by 1200 boys. 

In antient times Cephalonia was known by various names. 
Homer in the Odyssey calls it Samos. It* older inhabitants 
are said to have been a colony of Leleges. Same was also 
the name of its principal town on the cast coast of the island, 
which was in ruins in Strabo's time (p. 455, &c). Thucy- 
dides (it. 30) calls the island Tetrapolis, from its four towns 
and districts. Same, Pale, Cranii, and Proni. The Roman 
consul, M. Fulvius, at tbe close of the jEtolian war, 189 B.C., 
summoned the four districts or tribes of the Cephallenians 
to' submit to Rome, which they did, with the exception 
of Same, then a strong-built town, which sustained four 
months' siege against the Romans, but was at last taken 
ami destroyed, and the inhabitants were sold as slaves. Ful- 
vius triumphed over both the .AStolians and Cephallenians, 
187 B.C. (1-ivy, xxxix. 5 ) Cephalonia remained subject to 
Rome until the division of the empire, after which it was 
subject to the Byzantine emperors till the twefth century, 
when the Franks dismembered the eastern empire. Cepha- 
lonia was then subject to the family of Tocco from Naples, 
who were despots or princes of Achaia. One of these princes 
gave it to the Venetians in 1224. It was invaded by the 
Turks in 1479, and retaken by the Venetians twenty years 
after, who retained it till the fall of the Republic in 1797, 
when the French took possession of it, but being driven 
away by the Russians in 1 799, Cephalonia was made part 
of the new state of the Seven Islands under the protec- 
tion of Russia. By the peace of Tilsit in 1809, the French 
took possession of it again, but were soon after driven away 
by the English. For the present government of these islands 
see Corfu. 

CEPHALO'PODA (Zoology), MoXdna (malakia) of 
Aristotle, Mnllia of Pliny, Cephalophora of De Blainville, 
Antliobrachiophora of Gray, a class of mollusks whose 
mantle, according to Cuvier, unites beneath the body, and 
thus forms a muscular sac which envelopes all the viscera. 
This body or trunk is fleshy and soft, varying in form, being 
either sub-spherical, sub-plano-elliptical, or elongato-cylindri- 
cal, and the sides of the mantle are in many of the species 
extended into fleshy fins. The head protrudes from the 
muscular sac, and is distinct from the body : it is gifted with 
all the usual senses, and the eyes in particular, which are 
either pedunculated or sessile, are large and well developed. 
The mouth is anterior and terminal, armed with a pair of 
horny or calcareous mandibles, which bear a strong resem- 
blance to the bill of a parrot, acting vertically one upon the 
other. Its situation is the bottom of a subcorneal cavity 
formed by the base of the numerous fleshy tentacular ap- 
pendages which surround it, and which have been termed 
arms by some naturalists and feet by others. 

These appendages in the great majority of living spe- 
cies are provided with acetabula, suckers or cupping-glass- 



like instruments, by means of which the animal moves at 
the bottom of the sea, head downwards, or attaches itself 
to its prey or to foreign bodies. These suckers are either 
unarmed, or armed with a long sharp horny claw, as in 
onychoteuthis. In the unarmed acetabulum the mecha- 
nism for adhesion is so perfect during life that, as Dr. Ro- 
get well observes in his Bridgewater treatise, ' while the 
muscular' fibres continue contracted, it is easier to tear awoy 
the substance of the limb than to release it from its attach- 
ment : and even in the dead animal the suckers retain a 
considerable power of adhesion.' The same author clearly 
describes tbe apparatus by means of which the acetabulum 
executes its functions. The circumference of the disk is 
raised by a soft and tumid margin ; a series of long slender 
folds of membrane, covering corresponding fasciculi of mus- 
cular fibres, converge from the circumference towards the 
centre of the sucker, at a short distance from which they 
leave a circular aperture : this opens into a cavity which 
widens as it descends, and contains a cone of soft substance 
rising from the bottom of the cavity, like the piston of a 
syringe. When the sucker is applied to a surface, for the 
purpose of adhesion, the piston, having previously been 
raised, so as to fill the cavity, is retracted and a vacuum 
produced which may be still further increased by the retrac- 
tion of the plicated central portion of the disk. Here we 
have an excellent description of the apparatus for ' holding 
on,' but the explanation stops short of showing how the 
operation of ' letting go' is effected. We well remember in 
our youth going far out with an old fisherman of Dawlish 
to visit his floating nets which he had laid for the pilchards. 
As we looked down into the clear blue water we could st-e 
that the number of fish entangled was great ; but to the 
great discomfiture of the fisherman, who was eloquent on the 
occasion, almost every other fish was locked in the embraces 
of a cuttle-fish plying his parrot-like mandibles to some 1 pur- 
pose. The fisherman, who seemed to regard these unbidden 
guests as an incarnation of all evil, carried a capacious land- 
ing-net, but so quick was the sight of these cephalopods, so 
ready were they in letting go and agile in darting back or 
sideways clear of the net, that, though the greedy creatures 
held on to the last moment, the fisherman did not secure 
above three out of the crowds that had spoiled his haul. 
Upon mentioning this to Mr. Owen, he informed us that 
the muscular arrangement enabled the animal, when it was 
disposed to let go its hold, to push forward the piston and 
thus in a moment destroy the vacuum which its retraction 
had produced. The same author has stated* that, in the 
calamary, the base of the piston is inclosed by a horny hoop, 
the outer and anterior margin of which is developed into a 
series of sharp- pointed curved teeth. These can be firmly 
pressed into the flesh of a struggling prey by the contrac- 
tion of the surrounding transverse fibres, and can be with- 
drawn by the action of the retractile fibres of the piston. 
[Teuthid*.] 

Digestive Organs. — The tongue, which is beset with 
horny points, lies between the mandibles, and the oesopha- 
gus widens into a kind of crop which leads to a gizzard 
nearly as fleshy as that of birds. To the gizzard succeeds a 
third stomach, which is membranous and somewhat spiral, 
wherein the liver, which is of considerable volume, pours 
the bile. The rectum opens into the infundibulum. 

Respiratory . Organs. — These are branchial, and the 
branchice are equal, symmetrical, and protected by the 
mantle under which they are concealed. The inftindibulum, 
or funnel (enlonnoir of the French), is n fleshy pipe or pas- 
sage in front of the neck through which the respiratory cur- 
rents pass and the excrements are discharged. The young, 
as in other classes, respire more quickly than the adult. Dr. 
Coldstream saw an eledone, one inch and a half in length, 
breathe eighteen times in a minute, while another of the 
same species, four inches in length, breathed only ten times 
in a minute. 

Circulating Organs. — The higher organized Cephalopoda 
present the remarkable circumstance of having three sepa- 
rate and well-organized hearts : one for the circulation of 
the arterial blood through the body, the other two for the pro- 
pulsion of the venous blood through each gill or respiratory 
organ. Only the first of these hearts, or the ' systemic,' is 
present in the Pearly Nautilus, which is, according to Owen, 
tbe type of the lower order of the class. In both divisions 
the venous system is characterized by the glandular bodies 
appended to the branchial divisions of the vena cava or main 
venous trunk. . 
* iuttw Cyolopociit of AaatonT saa Pbjntotogr, uttol* ' Oph*JcpoJfc' 
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Sexual Organs. — Separate and developed in distinct in- 
dividuals. It is not determined whether impregnation is 
effected before the ova are excluded, during their exclusion, 
or afterwards. Owen leans to the opinion that it is effected 
by copulation, and an examination of the organs produces 
an impression in favour of that opinion. Cuvier however 
says that there is reason for believing that the fecundation is 
effected by arrosement, as in the majority of fishes. The 
ovary of the female is situated in the bottom of the sac. 
Two oviducts receive the eggs from the ovary and carry 
them out across two large glands, which envelop them with 
a viscous substance, and unite them together into bunches 
like grapes. The testicle of the male is situated much the 
same as the ovary, and leads into a deferent canal which 
terminates in a fleshy penis placed on the left side of the 
vent. 

Brain and Senses. — The brain is included in a cartilagi- 
nous cavity in the head, and gives off, on each side, a ner- 
vous cord which forms in each orbit a large ganglion, whence 
proceed innumerable optic nervous filaments. The eye is 
composed of numerous membranes, and.covered by the skin, 
which becomes transparent in front of the organ, and some- 
times forms folds which perform the office of eyelids. 
Owen has observed that the cornea of Rossia is defended by 
a circular fold of integument, which can be completely 
closed by an orbicular sphincter in front of the eye, a struc- 
ture which is probably required in this species in order to 
protect the cornea against the spicula of ice, with which its 
native seas abound, especially in the summer or thawing 
season. In the calamary (loligo), on the other hand, there 
is no tegumentary fold. The ear is nothing more than a 
small cavity hollowed out on each side near the brain, without 
semicircular canals or an external tube, and in this cavity is 
suspended a membranous sac containing a limpid fluid 
and a small compact stony substance or otolithe, a sort of 
ossiculum auditus. 

Ink-bags. — This celebrated excretion is of a deep black, 
and, in those specie3 which possess it (for it is not common 
to the whole family), is produced by a gland appropriated to 
its secretion and reserved in a small bag till the exigencies 
of the animal call for its effusion to cloud the surrounding 
water in order that it may conceal itself. It has been long 
considered that the celebrated Indian ink, imported from 
China, is manufactured from this secretion, but Cuvier ob- 
serves that M. Remusat has found nothing in the Chinese 
authors confirmatory of this opinion. That it makes an 
excellent pigment even after having been buried for thou- 
sands of years in the earth is proved by Dr. Buckland's 
fossil ink, which he submitted to a celebrated painter, who 
immediately inquired from what colourman such good sepia 
might be procured. 

The thin of the naked species is changeable, showing 
spots which brighten and fade with a rapidity superior to the 
cuticular changes of the chamteleon. [Chameleons.] 

Food. — Principally fishes and crustaceans ; but there is 
little doubt that few animal matters come amiss to these 
mollusks, for they are most voracious. 

Geographical distribution. — Very wide. Hardly any sea 
is without some species of the family. Captain Ross disco- 
vered a new genus {Rossia, Owen), in the Arctic ocean. 
Fabricius describes two species which frequent the coasts of 
Greenland. {Fauna Groenlandica, p. 361.) 

Utility. — The flesh, especially that of the arms, is eatable, 
and is considered very nutritious. Though neglected in the 
British islands, it is brought to table in other countries. 
The arms, cut into portions and prepared for cookery, are to 
be frequently seen in the Neapolitan market. The cuttle- 
bone is used for erasures and manufactured into ' pounce' of 
the shops. The prepared ink is capable of being made into 
a pigment. That the naked Cephalopods formed a favourite 
dish with the antients, and were considered not unworthy 
of the most exquisite cookery, there is no doubt (See, for 
instance, Athensaus, Deipnosoph. lib. i. vi., vol. i., p. ] 4 : lib. 
vii. lxxxvii. et exxx., vot hi., pp. 140 et 199 : lib. xiv. xvii., 
vol. v., p. 255, Schweighaeuser's edition.) 

The natural division of the class is into those Cephalo- 
pods which are naked (Cephalopoda nuda), and those which 
are protected by an external shell (Cephalopoda testacea). 
Of the former, Sepia officinalis, the common cuttle-fish, may 
be taken as an example ; and the following cut will give a 
general idea of the form of a naked Cephalopod, but this 
varies in the different genera. In Sepia officinalis the soft 
parts are supported by a firm calcareous bone, the well- 



known cuttle-bone of the shops, and in all the naked Cepha- 
lopods (not including Ocythoe) now existing, it would appear 
that some rudiment at least of a bony, horny, or cartilaginous 
support is to be found.jyBppiAD.s.j' 




[Sepia omcinaBO 

a. Sepia officinale ; the dotted line •hows the place and ihape of the doraal 
piece or cuttle-bone : 6, the lower aide of au acetabulum of Octopua vulgarta i 
c, of an acetabulum of Eledone. 

The Nautilus Pompilius affords an example of the testa- 
ceous Cephalopods, or those which are protected by a shell. 
[NaotilidjB.] It may be expected that we should here say 
something of Argonauta; but with submission to the high 
authorities entertaining a different opinion, we do not think 
that the claims of the species of Ocythoe found in Argonaut 
shells, as fabricators of those shells, are sufficiently made out 
to warrant us in classing the cephalopods lodged therein as 
testaceous cephalopods. [Bbllkrophon ; Carinaria; 
Paper Nautilus ; Sepiadje.] 

Fossil Cephalopoda. 
These are multitudinous, and, in the by-gone ages of the 
world, appear to have been powerful instruments for keeping 
down the other tribes of antient Testaceans, Crustaceans, 
and even fishes ; for many of them— certain Orthocerata 
and Ammonites for example — afford evidence of gigantio 
dimensions. In the periods prior to the chalk formation, 
and at the time of its deposit, they were the agents em- 
ployed for this purpose, and were succeeded in the tertiary 
period by the fossil Trachelipods, which are either entirely 
absent or very scarce in the secondary and transition series, 
while the fossil Cephalopods occur but rarely in the tertiary 
beds. The extinct Ammonite [Cornu Ammonis], Baculite, 
Belemnite, Hamite, Orthoceratite, Turrilite, and Scaphite, 
will readily occur to the fossil zoologist as some of the an- 
tient class, to say nothing of .the hosts of small multilobular 
shells which DOrbigny has so elaborately illustrated as 
cephalopodous under the denomination of Foramini/era 
(Asiphonoidea of De Haan). but whose cephalopodous struc- 
ture the acuteness of De Blainville first doubted from the 
examination of one of the genus (Miliola), which he has 
declared to be without any relation to a cephalopod in its 
organization, and which the careful labours of M. Dujardin, 
in his examination of the genera Miliola, Vorticialia, Ro- 
talia, Truncatulina, Cristellaria, Melonia, &c, in a living 
state, have proved to be animals infinitely lower in the scale 
of creation, and without any trace of cephalopodous organi- 
zation. ' From these observations,' says Owen, in the ex- 
cellent article above alluded to, ' it necessarily follows that 
the Foratninifera of M. D'Orbigny cannot be arranged with 
the cephalopods, or even placed in the molluscous series. 
M. Dujardin therefore proposes to consider them as a distinct 
class of Jnvertebrata, under the name of Symplectomeres ; 
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and until further and better evidence bt adduced to the. con- 
trary, we shall regard these minute animals as having only, 
in the form and structure of their shells, a remote analogical 
relation to the cephalopoda." 

Systbmatic Arrangement. 
Linnaeus comprised all the Cephalopoda known to him 
nnder the genera Nautilus, Argonauta, and Sepia. Poli 
arranged them as Mollusea brachiata. Cuvier, who divides 
the mollu&ks into six classes, arranges them as the first 
class, under the name also of Cephalopoda, and commences 
by dividing the Linnssan genus Sepia into the Poulpes 
(Poulps) Oc/opu*ofLamarck,Po/ypM«of theantients; these 
he further subdivides into those which have their suckers 
(acetabula) arranged alternately in two rows running the 
whole length of the limb or arm, and the Eledons (Eledone 
of Aristotle), which have only one range of suckers running 
the whole length of the arm. He then proceeds to the 
genus Argonauta, and evidently leans strongly to the 
opinion that the Cephalopod usually found in the Argonaut 
shells is not a parasite, but the constructor of the shell. The 
fossil genus Belleropkon comes next in succession, the ani- 
mal of which he considers to have been analogous to that of 
Argonauta. Then come the Calmart, Calamaries (Loligo, 
Lam.), and then the Onychoteuthides of Lichtenstein, Ony- 
kia of Lpsueur. The Sepiolte follow, to which succeed the 
Sepiotheutes of De Blainville XChondrosepia of Leukard), 
and then the Seiches propretnent dites {Sepia of Lamarck), 
the cuttles. Cuvier then proceeds to the genus Nautilus 
of Linnaeus, which he subdivides into the Spirules (Spirula 
of Lamarck) and the Nautili, properly so called. Under 
these Nautilidee he arranges the fossil genera Lituus of 
Breyn, the Hortoles (Hortalus) of Montfort, and the Or- 
thoceratites. The Belemnites* [Bblbmnite] come next, 
and of these no less than eighty-eight species have been 
discovered. The Ammonites [Cornu Ammonis} follow, 
and lastly come the multilocular shells, Les Camerines of 
Rruguidres, Nummulites of Lamarck, the Foraminifire* of 
D Orbigny [Symplbctombrea]. These last, for the rea- 
sons above given, are no longer to be placed with the Ce- 
phalopoda. 

Lamarck and Leach both adopt the name Cephalopoda, 
given to the class by Cuvier, and the former makes it the 
fourth order of his Mollusea, separating it into the follow- 
ing divisions : — 

1st Division. Testaceous, poly thalamous Cephalopoda (Itn- 

mergis). Shell multilocular, subinternal. 
2nd Division. Testaceous, monothalamous Cephalopoda 

(Navigaleurs). Shell unilocular, entirely external. 
3rd Division. Cephalopoda not testaceous (Scpiaires). 

1. Polythalamous Cephalopods. 

These Lamarck defines as having a multilocular shell, 
partially or completely internal, and set in the posterior part 
of the body ; and he thus subdivides them :— > 

* Shell multilocular with simple septa. 
The septa have simple borders, and are without notched 
and sinuous sutures on the internal wall of the shell. 

1. Shell straight, or nearly straight; no spiral nucleus. 
Orthocerata. 
Genera. Belemnites. 
Orthoceras. 
Nodosaria. 
Hippurites. 
Conilites. 

S. 8hell partially spiral, but with the last whorl continued 
into a straight line. 

Lituolea. 
Genera. Spirula. 

Spirolina. 
Lituola. 

I. Shall Mmi-discoid ; spire eccentric. 

Cristacea, 
Genera. Renulina. 

Cristellaria. 
Orbiculina. 

* De Blainville. In hli elaborate ' Memoir on tie Bdnn>M«,' has given a 
ltst of ninety-one authors, from Theoi>hrastus downwards, who have treated or 
these fossils. Count M (raster has published a valuable paper on the subject 
Dr. BuqkUnd. in concurrence with M. A gatsia, proposes the name of Bstemuu- 
Mj»'.i for the Cephalopod which secreted his fossil ink-bags ; but this deuomi- 
■•lion conies very near to the Bclo-itrpia of Volts. [Baionuu.] 



4. Shell globular, spheroidal, or oval, with enveloping 
spiral whorls or chambers united tunically (loges rtjuaia* 
en tunique.) 

Spherulea. 
Genera. Miliola. 

Gyrogona, 
Melonia. 

6. Shell discoid, with a central spire and chambers ra- 
diating from the centre to the circumference. 

Radiolea. 
Genera. Rotalia. 

Lenticulina, 
Placentula. 

6. Shell discoid, with a central spin* and chambers which 

do not extend from the centre to the circumference. 
Nautilacsa. 
Genera. Discorbis. 

Siderolites. 

Polystomella. 

Vorticialis. 

Nummulites. 

Nautilus. 

** Shell multilocular, with septa notched or jagged on 
the. borders. 

Ammonea. 
Genera. Ammonites. 
Orbulites. 
Amraonoceras. 
Turrilites. 
Baculites. 
2. Monothalamous Cephalopods. 
Shell unilocular, entirely external and enveloping the 
animal. 

Genus. Argonauta. 

3. Sepiari an Cephalopods. 
No true shell, either internal or external. A solid, free, 
cretaceous or horny body contained in the interior of 
the greater part of these animals. 
Genera. Octopus. 

Loligopsi*. 

Loiigo. 

Sepia. 

Such is Lamarck's arrangement, which is objectionable 
in many respects, especially in the Polythalamous division. 
To say nothing of the smaller multilocular shells, which, 
as we have already seen, more recent discoveries have re- 
moved from the Cephalopods, several of the genera are er- 
roneous. Hippurites, for instance, belongs to the bivalves, 
and approaches very closely to the Chamacea [Bikostrites 
and Submytilacea], and Gyrogona has been proved by 
Lyell to be a seed-vessel of a chara. De Blainville (1825) 
observes that it had become a general admission, sinee the 
remark of M. Leman, that the Gjrogonites found in the 
fresh-water formations were nothing more than the seed* of 
Chara. 

Leach thus arranges the class : — 
Cephalopoda. 
Order 1. Qctopoda. 
Feet eight. Body Unless. 

Genera. Eledone. 
Polypus. 
Ocythoe. 
Order 2. Deatpoaa. 
Feet ten : the fourth pair much longer than tha Qthara 
Body finned. 

Family 1. Sepiolidea. 
Genera. Sepiola. 

Cranchia. 
Family 2. Sepiidea. 
Genera. Sepia. 

Loligo. 

De Blainville makes this class the first of his Malaeotoa, 
and names the animals forming it Cephalophora, which ho 
divides into the following orders and families : — 
Order 1. Cryptodibranchiata. 
Family 1. Qctocera. Tentacular appendage* eight in . 
number, forming four pain. Border of the suckers 
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muscular. Body more or iess globular, without any 
natatory expansion of the mantle, and without any 
dorsal protecting body. (Genus, Octopus.) 
a. Species whose tentacula are very long, united at their 
base by a membrane, and furnished with a double row 
of suckers on their entire length/ Example, Octopus 
vulgaris. 

0. Species whose tentacula, agreeing in most other points 
with those of section a, are furnished with only a single 
row of suckers. (Genus, Eledone of Leach.) 

y. Species whose tentacula generally are shorter than 
those of the two first sections, and free at the base, and 
whose upper pair is bordered towards its extremity by 
a membrane. (Genus, Ocytho'e of Rafinesque, the 
animals generally found in the shells of Argonauta.) 

Family 2. Decacera. Tentacular appendages ten in num- 
ber, consisting of five pairs, four of which are disposed 
much in the same way as those of the preceding family, 
though they are shorter, while' the fifth pair, which is 
out of the rank, and between the mouth and the root 
of the third and fourth external pairs, is much longer, 
pedunculated, and furnished with suakers upon their 
enlarged and terminal portion only,, which suckers are 
armed with horny processes on their border. Form of 
the body variable, but always provided with some lateral 
natatory expansion, and with a solid piece in the back. 
(Calmar, Loligo, Calamaries.) 

a. Species whose body is globular and depressed. The 
superior border of the sao not distinet. Natatory ap- 
pendages or fins circular, Small, and as it were pedun- 
culated, distant, and lateral. Dorsal-piece extremely 
slender. (Genus, Scpiola, Leach.) 

0. Species whose body is more elongated, sacciform, and 
with the dorsal border of the sac not distinct. Fins or 
natatory appendages circular, still smaller than those 
of section a, pedunculated, and' nearly touching each 
other at their origin on the back. Dorsal-piece not 
known. (Genus Cranchia, Leach*.) 

y. Species whose body is more elongated and subcylin- 
' drical. Fins large, triangular, terminal, lateral, and 
forming a triangle whose base is in front. Dorsal piece 
straight, and in form of a three-edged sword. Tenta- 
cular appendages rather long. Brachial appendages 
with very long peduncles, and armed with suckers, 
whose horny border is in the form of an elongated claw. 
(Genus Onychoteuthis, Lichtenstein.) 

1. Species whose body and fins are nearly of the same 
form with those of section y, but whose dorsal-piece is 
flatter and generally wider before than it is behind, 
where it terminates in a small excavated point. Ten- 
tacular and brachial appendages generally shorter. 
Suckers furnished sometimes with teeth or hooks in a 
portion of their border, which is more or less consider- 
able, but never with true claws. (Example, Loligo 
Sagitta.) 

c. Species whose body, nearly of the same form as that of 
the last section, has its fins less terminal. They are 
triangular, but so disposed that the two when united 
form a rhomb. Border of the mantle free, very much 
prolonged into a point on the superior medial line, by 
the projection of the dorsal-piece, which is always nar- 
rower before and widened behind in the form of a 
feather. Tentacular and brachial appendages much 
the same as in section S ; but the suckers are less often 
furnished with hooks. (Genus Pleroteut/us, De Blain- 
ville.) 

{. Species whose oval, depressed body is furnished with 
straight fins through the whole length of the body, as 
in the cuttle-fishes, but whose dorsal-piece is the same 
as in the feather-like calamaires, although broader. 
(Genus Sepioteuthis, De Blainville.) 
De Blainville, who rejects the genera Loligopsis, Lam., 
and Leachia, Lesueur, concludes this order with the genus 
Sepia. 

Order 2. Cellulacea. 
This order contains the Foraminiferes of D'Orbigny, and 
De Blainvilie guards himself at the very commencement 
from the supposition that he assigns the same situation to 
them as D'Orbigny. He observes, that it always seemed to 
him that it was by a forced analogy that the organized 
bodies that form this order were placed among the true po- 

* N.B, The domlpiece U altogether wanting Id Cranchia, 



lythalamous shells. The following are Um familial into 

which De Blainville divides them : — 

Family 1. Spheruhcea (Miliola, fee.) 

2. Planulaceu (Renulina, fee.) 

8. Nummulacea (Nummulites, &c.) 
Order 3. Polythalamacea. 
Body contained in a lesser or greater proportion In the 
first (or rather the last) chamber of a polythnlnmoua shell, 
or entirely inclosing it Shell either straight, or more or 
less rolled up upon the same plane or superficies, divided 
into a considerable number of chambers, of which the first 
(or rather the last) is the largest, by septa, or partitions 
pierced by one or more siphons. De Blainville observes that 
this order is in truth established upon the incomplete know- 
ledge then possessed as to the organization of the animal of 
Nautilus and Spirula, but that analogy shows an evident 
approach to them on the part of the Belemnites, the Ortho- 
cerata, the Ammonites, and some corresponding genera. It 
is not so, he adds, with Hamites and Sraphites, for we 
scarce know what they are. Since the ' Malacologio' was 
published, Mr. Owen has given to the world his anatomy of 
the Nautilus Pompilitts, and the result of his anatomical 
researches into the structure of the other Cephalopoda. We 
must return however to the system of De Blainville, who 
arranges the fossil shells which constitute this order accord- 
ing to the degree of incurvation or rolling up of the spiral 
cone. 

Family l. Orthocerata. 

a. With simple septa. 

Genera. Belemnites. 
Shell conical, or a little compressed. Straight, bt hardly 
curved; hollowed at the base only into a Conical cavity, 
wherein Are piled, one over the other, simple concave septi 
or partitions, pierced by a marginal siphon. This consti- 
tutes what is termed the alveolus. De Blainville divides 
the genus into many subdivisions, several of which have 
been separated into genera by Denys Montfort. Among 
them we may notice CaUirhoe, applied by Pdron and Le- 
sueur to a genus of Ciliograda [CallirhoB], and generally 
adopted by naturalists, to the exclusion of Montfort's appli- 
cation of the term. See ' Malacologie" (1625), p. 376 ; and 
De Blainville's 'Memoir on Belemnites' (1827); Sowerby, 
' MIn. Con.,' vol. vi. p. 169, et seq. ; and Dr. Buckland s 
' Bridgewater Treatise,' p. 371. [Bklemnite.] In Do 
Blainville's arrangement the following genera succeed Be- 
lemnites • — 

Con ul aria. 
Contlites. 
Orthoceras. 
fi. With sinuous septa. 
Genus BacUlites. 
Family 2. Lituacea. 
Shell polythalamous, or chambered, symmetrical, rolled 
up for a more or less portion of its extent, but always straight 
towards the terminal part, so that the opening is never mo- 
dified by the penultimate whorl. Partitions or septa either 
simple or sinuous, and pierced by a siphon. 

a. Septa simole. 
Genera. Ichthyosarcolithes. 
Lituola. 

Spirula (including Hortolus of Denys de Mont 
fort, and Spirolina of Lamarck). 
0. Sinuous septa. 
Genera. Hamites. 

Ammonoceratita. 
Family 3. Cristacea. 
Shell generally very much flattened ; symmetrical, except 
perhaps at the summit, which is eccentric and spiriform. 
The last whorl nearly straight, much larger than the others 
which are not numerous. Opening variable, but not modi- 
fied. Septa or partitions always visible externally. 
Genera. Crepidulina (a name too nearly approaching 
Crepidula [CxLYf TfUStDA] : the 
genus contains three genera, esta* 
Wished by Denys de Montfort.) 

Ore as. 
Linthuris, 

Family 4. Ammotiaeea. 
Animal entirely unknown. Shell with th« walla tx« 
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tremely delicate, partitioned, discoid, and moat generally 

compressed, not carinated, with a spire rolled or coiled op 
completely from the summit to the base in a vertical direc- 
tion, and from behind forwards, so that all the coils or whorls 
are visible. The last whorl much larger than all the others, 
but modifying the opening very little. One or more siphons. 

Genera. Discorbites. 
Scaphites. 
Ammonites. 

Simplegas (embracing four genera established 
by De Montfort.) 

Family 5. Nautilacea. 

Animal incompletely known from that of Nautilus. - (But 
see Nautilid*. and Mr. Owen's clear and elaborate de- 
tails of the whole organization of Nautilus Pompilius.) 

Shell more or less discoid, compressed, rolled or coiled up 
vertically and very symmetrically on the same plane. The 
last whorl much larger than the otters, which it entirely 
hides. Opening large and oval. Septa united in the great- 
est number of cases, and pierced by one or two holes. 

Genera. Orbulites (embracing two of De Montfort's 
genera). 

Nautilus (embracing three of De Montfort's 
genera). 

PolystomeUa (embracing six of De Montfort's 
genera). 

Lenticulina (embracing eleven of De Montfort's 
genera). 

Family 6. Turbinacea. 
Animal unknown. Shell more or less turbinated, not 
symmetrical, rolled or coiled up in such a manner that one 
side forms a flattened base, and the other is more or less 
elevated. Opening not symmetrical, partitions simple and 
entire. 
Genera. Cibicides. 

Rotalites (embracing three of De Montfort's 
genera). 
Family 7. Turriculacea. 
Animal entirely unknown. Shell delicate, partitioned, 
leaving a cast composed of a great number of articulations, 
twisted or coiled into a tower-like spire, the whorls of which 
are clearly visible. Opening rounded, not modified. Siphon 
subcentraL 

Genus Turrilites. 
Such is De Blainville's arrangement. 
Owen, who has so ably illustrated the anatomy and phy- 
siology of the class, makes the respiratory system the foun- 
dation of his arrangement The following is the classifica- 
tion of the Cephalopoda proposed by him. 

Order 1. Tetrabranchiata. 
Most closely allied to the Gasteropodous mollusks. Bron- 
chia or gills four in number. Syn. Polythalamacea of De 
Blainville ; Siphoni/era of D'Orbigny ; minus the Spirulidce 
and Belemnitidce. 

Family 1. Nautilidte (Nautilites). 
Animal organized as described by Owen in his 4 Memoir 
on the Pearly Nautilus,' 4to. 8 plates, #832. [Nautilid*.] 
Shell external; spiral, or straight; septa smooth and 
simple ; the last chamber the largest, and containing the 
animal : siphon central or marginal, and internal. 
Genera. Nautilus (Lamarck). 

Clymenes (Munster). 
Campulites (Deshayes). 
Lituites (Breyn). 
Orthoceratites (Breyn). 
Family 2. Ammonitidce (Ammonites*, Snake-stones, 
Comua Ammonia), 

• In th« number of the London and fdiuburch Philosophical Magazine 
and Journal of Science for July, 1S36, Dr. VUppell hat published tome obser- 
Tationa on the Foaail Genera Paeudunmonitea and Ichthyotiuouites of the 
Soleuhofcn Limmtone, wherein, alter referring to hit paper published in 1829, 
he observe! that one of these fossils ( Aptycnus, Keyer) is not on frequently 
found within an Ammonite-like shell, but which has only an apparent Likeness 
to the true Ammonite, for it has no internal septa. In many of those Ammo, 
nite-like shells there are found, near to their opening, two calcareous plates re- 
sembling in appearance a bivalve shell. These must, in Dr. Rippell's opinion, 
have belonged to the animal which inhabited the Ammonite-like shell, and may, 
he stales, have served as a kind of operculum to it, or perhaps as an organ 
for mastication; and. having observed a considerable number of these fossils, 
all of which confirmed the constant proportion of the diameters of the bivalve 
and Ammonite-like shell when found together, he remains confident that they 
belonged to one animal, forming quite a new type in the assies of Molluscs, 
fcr whieh he has proposed the name of ~ 



Animal unknown, presumed to resemble the Nautilus. 
Shell external; spiral or straight; septa sinuous, and 
with lobated margins; the last chamber the largest, and 
lodging the animal : siphon central or marginal, and ex- 
ternal. [Cornu AmtoNis, Zoology.] 

Genera. Baculites (Lamarck). 

Hamites (Parkinson). 
Scaphites (Parkinson). 
Ammonites (Bruguiires) 
Turrilites (Lamarck). 
Order 2. Dibranchiata. 
Approaching nearest to the Vertebrate animals. Bran 
chite or gills two in number. Syn. Cryptodibranchiato, 
De Blainville ; Acetabulifera, D'Orbigny ; plus the Spin- 
lidce and Belemni tides. 

Tribe Decapoda. 
Family 1. Spirulidte. 
Animal corresponding in external form to the decapod ous 
type; internal organization unknown; presumed to be 
dibranchiate. 

Shell partly internal, cylindrical, multilocular, discoid; 
the whorls separated ; septa transverse, concave next the 
outlet, and with regular intervals. Siphon marginal and 
internal, uninterrupted. 

Genus Spirula (Lamarck). 
Family 2. Belemnitidce (Belemnites, Thunder-stones). 
Animal unknown. But ' as it is certain that the animals 
of this family of extinct Cephalopoda possessed the ink-bag, 
they must consequently have been enveloped by a muscular 
mantle ; and we may therefore infer that they resembled 
the dibranchiates in their locomotive and respiratory organs, 
and consequently in the general plan of their organization. 
In the structure and position of their siphoniferous camerated 
shell, they are intermediate to Spirula and Sepia, and as 
the animal of Spirula is proved to be a decapod, the proba- 
bility is very strong that the animal of the Belemnite was 
of the same type.' 

Shell internal, composed of an external calcareous sheath, 
formed by a succession of hollow cones, the exterior being 
the largest; of an internal horny sheath, also of a conical 
form, containing at its apex a chambered shell, the septa of 
which are concave externally, and perforated bv a marginal 
and ventral siphon. [Bklsmivitb.] 

Genera. Belemnites (Lamarck). 

Actinocomax (Miller). 
Pseudobelus (De Blainville). 
Family 3. Sepiadee (Cuttle-fishes). 
Animal, body oblong, depressed, with two narrow lateral 
fins extending its whole length. 

Shell internal, lodged in a sac in the back part of the 
mantle, composed of an external calcareous apex or mucro 
(point), of a succession of calcareous lamina), with inter- 
vening spaces filled with air, and supported by columns, 
but not perforated by a siphon, and an internal horny layer, 
corresponding to the anterior horny sheath of the Belemnites. 
Genus Sepia (Cuvier). 
Family 4. Teuthidte (Calamaries, nvOoc (teuthos), the 
term applied by Aristotle to the 
ten-armed MaWm (Malakia).with 
an internal horny plate or gladiut). 
Animal, body sometimes oblong and depressed, generally 
elongated and cylindrical ; with a pair of fins varying in 
their relative size and position, bnt generally broad, shorter 
than the body, and terminal. 

Shell internal, rudimental, in the form of a thin, straight, 
elongated, homy lamina ; encysted in the substance of the 
dorsal aspect of the mantle, 
o. Funnel with an internal valve, and articulated at its 
base to two ventro-lateral cartilaginous prominences of 
the mantle. 

Genera. Sepioteuthis (De Blainville). 
Loligo (Cuvier). 
Onychoteuthis (Lichtenstein). 
Rossi a (Owen). 
Sepiola (Leach). 
/3. Funnel unprovided with an internal valve, and adhe- 
rent at the anterolateral parts of its base to the mantle. 
Genera. Loligopsis (Lamarck). « 
Crancnia (Leach). 
Tribe Octopoda. 
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The Dibranchiate Octopods, besides wanting the long 
tentacula, are also characterised by the absence of mantle- 
fins, and consequently are limited to retrograde progression 
while swimming ; their aretabula are sessile and unarmed ; 
they have two oviducts, but without detached glands for 
secreting a nidamentum. 

Family 1. Testaeea. 
Body oblong, rounded, mantle adhering posteriorly to the 
Dead; first or dorsalpairs of arms dilated, and membranous 
at the extremity. Funnel without a valve, but articulated 
at its base by two ball-and-socket joints to the inner side of 
the mantle. Branchial hearts, with fleshy appendages. No 
internal horny or testaceous rudiments; but an external 
monothalaroous symmetrical shell, containing, but not at- 
tached to, the body of the animal ; which also deposits its 
eggs in the cavity of the shell. 

Genera, Argonauta (LUiut»u»). * On the supposition 
that the shell is parasitically occupied by the Cephalo- 
pod, but formed by some other mollusk, some natu- 
ralists limit the above generic title to the shell*, and 
call the Cephalopod Ocythoe. We shall however con- 
tinue to apply the term Argonauta to the Cephalopod 
in question, as the evidence, though strong, is not con- 
clusive of its parasitic nature.' [Paper Nautilus.] 
B.ellerophon (Montfort). 

Family 2. Nuda. 
Body generally rounded, mantle broadly continuous with 
the back of the head. Arms connected at the base by a 
broad web ; first pair elongated, and gradually narrowing to 
a point Funnel without an internal valve, or external 
joints ; branchial hearts, without fleshy appendages ; biliary 
ducts, without follicular appendages. Shell represented by 
two short rudiment al styles, encysted in the dorso-lateral 
parts of the mantle. 

Genera. Octopus (Leach). 
s Eledone (Leach). 

The arrangement, definitions, and observations in the 
last-mentioned system are entirely Mr. Owen's, and they 
are founded upon an acute and accurate demonstration and 
observation of the organization of the class. And though 
we may, with all humility, differ from him in a few points, 
we consider the system, taken as a whole, by far the most 
satisfactory that has as yet been proposed. 

Those who would study the natural history, anatomy, and 
physiology of the class, should consult the works of Aristotle, 
Pliny, Swammerdam.Needham, Baker, John Hunter, Monro, 
Scarpa, Tilesius, Cuvier, De Blainville, Home, Leach, 
Rathke, Bosc, Koget, Grant, Poli, Delle Chiaje, Rafinesque, 
Cams, San Giovanni, Coldstream, Mayer, Lesueur, Ran- 
xani, Broderip, Quoy and Gaimard, Gray, Defrance, Mont- 
fort, Buckland, G. B. Sowerby, J. Sowerby, D'Orbigny, 
Ferussac, Dujardin, Owen, and, above all, the article ' Ce- 
phalopoda,' by the last-named author, in ' The Cyclopsedia 
of Anatomy and Physiology,' where the latest and best in- 
formation as to the organization of the class is to be found. 

CEPHALO'PTERUS. [Coracina.] 

CEPHALOTES. [Chbiroptkra.] 

CEPHEA. (Zoology.) [Mbdusa.] 

CEPHEUS, a constellation, surrounded by Cassiopeia, 
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Ursa Minor, Draco, and Cygnus, comet on the meridian, 
at midnight in the middle of August, and at eight o'clock 
in the middle of October. A line drawn from the bright 
star in Cygnus to the Pole Star will be nearly bisected by a 
and t) of this constellation. Cepheus, the King of Ethiopia, 
was the husband of Cassiopeia and the father of Andromeda, 
and was placed in iU> heavens, according to Hyginus, that 
no one of this remarkable family might be absent. He is 
represented in old plates as a man with a tiara on his 
head, kneeling on one knee, and with his arms extended. * 

CEPHISUS. [Attica, and Bcsotia.] ■ 

CEPHUS. (Ornithology.) [Divers.] 

CEPHUS, a genus of Hymenopterous insects, of the fa- 
mily XiphydriidtB (Leach). The characters are — antennas 
rather long, growing gradually thicker towards, the apex ; 
head transverse, joined to the thorax by a distinct and 
rather long neck ; mandibles exserted ; maxillary palpi 
long and slender ; body somewhat compressed, especially 
towards the apex ; ovipositor distinct, exserted. 

Cephus pygmaus is common in flowers, particularly 
buttercups ; it is about one-third of an inch in length ; 
black, with two yellow fascin on the abdomen ; the palpi 
and tibia? also more or less yellow. The larva of this insect 
is said to live in the stems of wheat Mr. Stephen enume- 
rates ten British species of this genus, most of which are 
black, with yellow fascise. 

CEPO'L A (LinnsBus), a genus of fishes of the section Acan- 
thopterygii and family Ttenioidei. The technical characters 
of this genus are . — Body much elongated, compressed and 
tapering gradually towards the tail, which is pointed ; head 
(when viewed from the side) about the same width as the 
body ; snout short and obtuse ; under jaw curved upwards ; 
teeth curved and well developed : dorsal fin extending from 
the head to the tail (which is pointed) ; anal fin extending 
from thence nearly the whole length of the body; branchios- 
tegous membrane with six rays. 

A species of this genus, which is found on the British 
coast, and likewise in the Mediterranean, is known in 
England by the names-of the red band-fish and red snake- 
fish (Cepola rubescens). It is of a pale carmine colour, 
and varies from ten to fifteen inches in length : it is very 
smooth and almost destitute of scales ; the body is slender, 
much compressed, and tapers very gradually from the head 
to the tail. The riband-like and compressed form of the 
body increases with age ; the young are somewhat oval, or 
almost round. The pectoral fins are small ; the ventrals are 
situated rather anterior to the line of the origin of the pec- 
torals, and have the first ray spinous. The dorsal and anal 
fins both extend to and join the tail, or caudal fin (which 
terminates in a point), so that tbey form one continued fin. 
(Yarrell's British Fishes; Jenvn's Manual of British Ver- 
tebrate Animal* ; Linnasan Transactions, vol. vii., &c, 
where this fish was recorded as British for the first time by 
Col. Montagu.) 

Cepola taenia (Linnseus) is said to differ from the species 
just described, in having a row of hard points along the side 
of the body, above the lateral line, and in having an inner 
row of teeth in the lower jaw ; it is however very probably 
not a distinct species. 

CERAM, an island in the Indian seas, between 3° and 4° 
S. lat, and 128° and 131° E. long., is, with the exception of 
Gilolo, the largest of the Molucca islands. Its length in a 
direction nearly E. and W. is 185 miles, and its average 
breadth about 30 miles ; its area may be about 5500 square 
miles, but our maps do not enable us to ascertain it with any 
great accuracy. These dimensions include the peninsula of 
Hoewamochil, or Little Ceram, which is united to the main 
land at its western extremity by a narrow isthmus, called 
the Pass of Tamoeno. A chain of verv high mountains runs 
through the island from E. to W. ; the highest summit is 
about 7000 feet above the sea. A duster of small islands off 
the east end of Ceram are called the Ceram Laut islands. The 
soil in the valleys of Ceram appears to be fertile. The pen- 
insula of Hoewamochil formerly produced great quantities 
of cloves and nutmegs, but the trees were destroyed by the 
Dutch about 1657: The wood known in commerce as Ara- 
boynawood is for the most part the produce of Ceram, which 
contains several large natural forests of the sago palm. The 
inhabitants of Ceram have been described by Dutoh writers 
as people who have * an unjust and cruel lust of blood and 
warfare, so that it would have been better if, instead of ex- 
tirpating their trees alone, we bad/ says Valentyn, ' at the 
same time extirpated this revengeful and sanguinary nation.' 
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It is probable 'that tbe disposition attributed to tbe native* 
of Ceram may have been called forth by the oppressions of 
the European settlers, and particularly by their destruction 
of the clove trees, which deprived tbe cultivators of the fruits 
of their industry and a profitable employment. 

Ceram forms part of the government of Amboyna, tad 
has followed the fate of that island as regards its different 
European possessors. [Amboyna..] The governor of Ain- 
boyna is accustomed to pay an annual visit to different parts 
of the roast of Ceram, accompanied by a numerous fleet of 
armed boats, containing native rajahs and other chiefs. The 
object of this voyage is, ' to examine into and decide upon all 
disputes that may arise among the Indians that are subject 
to the authority of the Europeans ; to discover and prevent 
illicit trade, and to destroy such spice-trees as are found 
prowir.g in places where they are not allowed.' (Stavorinus's 
Vnuaees; Hamilton's East India Gazetteer.) 

CERA'MIUS, a genus of Hymenopterous Insects of the 
section Diploptera, Latreille. This genus is arranged Iby 
Latreille next to the true wasps ; it is readily distinguished 
by the superior wings being flat (not folded as in the wasps; 
and having only two cubital cells ; the labial palpi are longer 
than the maxilla?. [Vkspid«.] 

CERAMBY'CIDifi, a family of Coleopterous insects of 
th6 section Longicornis, (Latreille). Distinguishing charac- 
ters.: — Hody generally elongate; antennte very long, as long 
or longer than the body ; labrum very distinct ana broader 
than long ; maxilla with the terminal processes membrana- 
ceous and projecting; mandibles moderate; eyes lunate, 
partly surrounding tbe basal joint of the antenna ; thorax 
nearly cylindrical, or orbicular, truncated before and behind ; 
legs rather long, and generally compressed ; tarsi spongy 
beneath, penultimate joint bilobed. 

The Cerambycidaj are found in all parts of the globe, but 
th?y abound most in hot climates, and constitute a very ex- 
tensive group of coleopterous insects, the most striking fea- 
ture of which is the great length of the antennae. One of 
their most important funtions appears to be to assist with 
numerous other wood-feeding insects, in the removal of old 
and decaying trees ; it is in the larva state principally that 
this business is performed. The parent insect deposits her 
eg!?s in a hole excavated for the purpose ; when these are 
hatched the larva commence feeding upon the wood, and in 
so doing excavate burrows in various directions, but mostly 
longitudinal ; in this state they frequently live for two or 
three years*, and the perforations which they make are very 
extensive. 

The larva are elongate, broadest towards the head, and 
taper slightly towards the tail, and are composed of thirteen 
segments. They have six legs (situate one ou each side, on 
the under part of the three anterior segments of the abdo- 
men) which are so minute as to be scarcely apparent. They 
move Chiefly by means of the segments of the body, which 
have the upper and under surfaces flat and covered with mi- 
nute tubercles. In making their way in the cylindrical, or, 
what is almost always the case, oval burrows, the animal 
protrudes these parts of the segments, above and beneath, 
and thus thrusts itself forward. The head has the appear- 
ance of being composed of two segments ; the hinder part is 
very broad (almost equalling that of the segment in which it 
is inserted), terminated on each side anteriorly by an angle 
and separated from the forepart, which is narrow, by an ele- 
vated ridge ; the jaws {mandible*) are short and very stout 
and strong ; the antennas are scarcely visible, the palpi are 
small. The first segment of the abdomen, or that next the 
head, is protected by a shield above, of a hern-like substance. 

The pupa are what is termed incomplete*, i. e. when the 
external organs (such as the wing-cases, antenna), legs, &c.) 
are each inclosed in a separate and distinct sheath, and ' con- 
sequently not closely applied to the body, but have their form 
for the most part clearly distinguishable.' The antennas, 
which have been before described as being very long in tho 
perfect insect, are bent backwards and lie along the back of 
the pupa until they reach the apex of the body; they are 
then recurved and extend along the under side, and, if very 
long, they are again recurved, so that they, as well as all the 
other parts, lie close to the bodyj. 
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The Cerambycidss in tbe perfect state freqntnt flrffca, 

especially of the Umbelliferous kind ; the large species are 
often found on the trunks of trees. Different individual* of 
the same species vary extremely in size, a circumstance fre- 
quently observed in those insects whose larva feed on wood, 
and arising most probably from the degree of moisture or 
dryness of the food. 

M. Latreille restricts the genus Cerambyx to those species 
which have an unequal or rough thorax, usually spinous or 
tuberculated and dilated in the middle at the sides, with 
the third, fourth, and fifth joints of tho antennas evidently 
thicker than the following ones, and the remaining joints 
abruptly longer and thinner. 

Cerambyt hero* affords an example of this genus : it is 
about an inch and a half in length ; of an elongate form, at- 
tenuated posteriorly ; black ; elytra with the apex pitchy, or 
brown i tho thorax is rough and shining, on J has a spine on 
each side. This species, together with another belonging to 
tbe tame genus (C. cerdp), has been found in England, but 
it is extremely rare ; in the warm and temperate parts of 
Europe it is common . The larva perforates the oak, and ac- 
cording to Latreille is perhaps the cossus of the antients. 

The genus Cerambyx of Mr. Stephens and most or the 
British entomologists is synonymous with that of Callich- 
chroma of Latreille, whereas the characters given by him 
for Cerambyx agree with those of Hamaticherus of English 
authors. 

The Muth-beetle, which is very common in the sooth of 
England on old pollard willows, will serve to illustrate the 
genus Cerambyx of Stephens's 'Illustrationsof British Ento- 
mology ;' it is about an inch and a half in length/of an elon- 
gate and somewhat linear form ; its colour is usually bright 
green, sometimes blue; the under part of the body is 
bluish. 

This insect em its a very strong and agreeable odour, which 
is not unlike attar of roses. It certainly bears no resem- 
blance to musk, though those who gave it the name of Mutk- 
beetle appear to have thought that it did. 

CERA'PTURUS. [Pactos.] 

CE'RAPUS (Zoology), a genus of srtphfpeiM* eras* 
taceans forming the sixth division of the third *eetien of the 
order Amphipoda (Latreille), according to Desraareit. The 
following are tbe characters of this division : all four an- 
tennas very great and itronfr, and nearly of the same 
length; the upper with four joints, the lower or lateral one* 
with five. 

Say first established this genua, which has the antenna 
hairy and performing in some sort the office of limbs, herein 
corresponding in a degree to the lower antenna) of the 
Corophia of Latreille. Feet of the first pair small, and ter- 
minated by a simple short nail ; those of the second pair, 
on the contrary, very large, having a large, flat, triangular 
menus provided with a biarticulated thumb, corresponding 
to a well developed point which represents the immoveable 
finger in tbe ordinary crustaceans ; those of the three suc- 
ceeding pairs moderate «nd monodactylous, and the four 
last longer, mora slender, and directed backwards and up- 
wards. Body long, linear, demicylindrical, composed of 
twelve segments, the last of which is flattened into tho form 
of an oval plate furnished on each side with a small bifur- 
cated appendage at the extremity. Head terminated by a 
very small rostrum. Eyes projecting. Example, CerapUl 
tubulari*. Like the larva of the Phryganea, this extra- 
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ordinary crustacean, which i* about six 11 Ms in length; Ht*» 
in a Small cylindrical tube, which is considered to We that of 
a Tubularia, exposing only the head, the four lMg* 
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ttnnm. and the two first pain of feet. The specie* occurs 
in abundance in the sea near Egg Harbour, in the United 
States, in the midst of Sertulario, which are supposed to 
form its principal food. (See Journal of the Academy of 
Hat. Set. of Philadelphia, vol. i., p. 49, pi. 4.) 

CB'RASIN, a peculiar gum, which exudes from the 
cherry and plum-tree. The gum from the stem of the 
Prunus Avium is stated to consist of 
Cerasin . . 80 
Gum ... 20 

100 

Externally cerasin resembles gum arable, but its proper- 
ties are different. When treated with water it leaves much 
undissolved mucilage, and its solution is not so viscid as 
that of gum arabic. It is not completely precipitated by 
alcohol, and the subacetate of lead occasions in 24 hours 
a precipitate in Sne filaments. It is not coagulated by 
persulphate of iron, but this salt sometimes discovers the 
presence of gallic acid ; it is not rendered turbid by solu- 
tion of silicate of potash, nor by protonitrate of mercury, but 
with perchloride of tin it forms a stiff gelatinous coagulum. 
Neither cerasin nor gum arabic is precipitated from solu- 
tion by infusion of galls. The above account is from Ber- 
selius {Traiti de Cht'mie, torn. v.). The more recent experi- 
ments of Guerin (An. de Chim. et de Phyt. 49) assign some- 
what different properties to cerasin ; he states its specific 
gravity to be l - 475, that) by boiling in water it is totally 
soluble, and the solution is precipitable by alcohol. The 
following is stated by Guerin as the composition of cherry- 
tree gum — 

Water. . . 12-00 
Ashes ... 1*00 
Arabin . . 5210 
Cerasin . 4*90 
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CERASTES. [Vipbrs.] 

CE'RASUS, a genus of hardy trees, belonging to the 
Amygdaleous division of the natural order Rosacea, and in- 
cluding the common Cherry among its species. It is hardly 
different from Prunu3, there being little or nothing to dis- 
tinguish it beyond its leaves when young being folded flat, 
instead of being rolled up ; botanists seem however pretty 
well agreed in looking upon the cherries as a genus distinct 
from plums, and we follow their example. The species 
may be divided into the True Cherries, the Bird-cherries, 
and the Cherry Laurels. What species are known in gar- 
dens will be briefly mentioned under each head. 

Section I. True Cherries. Flower* growing in umbels 
or singly, or occasionally in short corymbs; usually 
appearing earlier than the leaves. 

1. C. avium, the Wild Cherry. Flowers appearing with 
the leaves, which are pale and rather downy underneath. 
Branches when young weak and spreading. Fruit round- 
ish with a- soft flesh and an austere juice. A native of the 
woods of Europe and the west of Asia ; and in a cultivated 
form common in gardens ; in this country it occurs as far to 
the north as Ross-shire, where it exists in the form of a 
dwarf bush propagating itself rapidly by the roots. The 
wood is remarkable for the large size of its medullary pro- 
cesses, which give its longitudinal section a bright satiny 
lustre, and render it well suited for ornamental cabinet 
work. In this respect it is much superior to the C. vulgaris. 
When growing in gravelly or sharp sandy situations with a 
dry bottom, which are the only localities where it thrives, it 
acquires a very considerable size, occasional specimens be- 
ing spoken of as much, as 80 feet and more in height ; it is 
however more commonly seen in the state of coppice wood. 
To this species we presume all the weeping or weak-branched 
cultivated cherries with an acid juice aro to be referred 
either as genuine varieties or hybrid forms ; such are the 
Merise or Merisier, Morello, Kentish and All Saint or 
everliowering cherry, which last is often made into a species 
by systematic writers, and called C. semper/hrens. Some 
of the varieties, especially the double-flowered French, as it 
is commonly called, the double Merisier of the French, are 
remarkable for their elegance and beauty. C. avium is the 
Cerasus sylvestris of Ray, and the C. marasca, or marasche 
cherry of Dalmatia. from which maraschino is prepared, has 
no specific marks to distinguish it 

2. C. vulgaris, the common cherry. Flowers appearing 



earlier than the leaves, which are light green and smooth 

underneath. Branches when young stiff and erect. Fruit 
roundish or heartshaped, succulent, more or less Arm, au<l 
sugary. Found wild in the woods of Asia Minor, where it 
acquires a very large size. Walsh speaks of it as being still 
common along the northern coast of Asia Minor, whence the 
' original cherry ' was brought to Europe. One variety is 
chiefly seen in gardens, the other grows in woods in the in- 
terior, particularly on the banks of the Sakari, the antient 
Sangarius. The trees attain a gigantic size ; they are ascended 
by perpendicular ladders suspended from ibe lowest 
branches, Walsh measured one of lhem t feet in circum- 
ference (?), 40 feet to the origin of the lowest branches, and 
from 90 to 1 00 feet in full height ; this large tree was loaded 
with delicious, fine, transparent, amber-coloured fruit. Mr. 
Royle considers the cherry wild in Cashmere. It was in- 
troduced into Europe by the Romans under Lucullus, about 
half a century before the birth of Christ, and has ever since 
formed one of the most esteemed varieties of dessert fruit. It 
differs from the genuine form of C. avium in the characters 
above assigned to it, as also in its wood having such small 
medullary processes that nothing like a satiny appear- 
ance in it is produced, whatever the direction be in which it 
is cut ; hence its grain is plain and it is but ill suited for 
cabinet-makers' work. It is to be presumed that this exotie 
species is the Origin of the sweet large cherries called Bigar- 
reaus, Guignes, and the like, to which must undoubtedly be 
added the Tartarian cherries of the English gardens. That 
the two species now enumerated were really distinct in the 
beginning we have little doubt ; but long cultivation and 
their intermixture by hybridising, either intentional or acci- 
dental, has so confused them that the gardens are filled 
with intermediate races, and their limits are lost sight of. 

It is here that the C. juUana and duracina of modern 
botanists have to be referred ; while their C. oaproniana, or 
acid succulent cherries, are probably hybrids. [Chkhky ] 
For a full account of these species, see Loudon's Arboretum 
Britannicum, 

3. C. chamepcerasus, the ground cherry. Flowers in um- 
bels, either with the leaves or earlier. Leaves obovate- 
lanceolate, shining, crenated, quite smooth, with few or no 
glands. Fruit spherical, acid, with stalks longer than the 
leaves. A dwarf species, never rising above three or four 
feet high, and in the gardens usually budded on the com- 
mon cherry at the height of five or six feet from the ground. 
It is not ornamental, and is seldom seen. Its native situa- 
tions are stony, rocky, mountainous places, about the skirts 
of woods and in hedges in the eastern parts of Europe and 
west of Asia ; it is common in Lower Austria and Hungary. 
Gmelin met with it in Siberia, and Ledebour, in the 
Kirghis desert, near Karkaraly, in the Altai. 

4. C. nigra, the black American cherry. Flowers in 
sessile umbels, appearing before the leaves; light pink. 
Leaves obovate-oblong or obovate-lanceolate, often cuspi- 
date, somewhat doubly serrated, with or without two glands 
at the base, slightly rugose. Segments of the calyx to >thed. 
Native of the northern states of the North American Union, 
and extending into Canada and Newfoundland. It tonus 
rather a handsome tree, with its loose umbels of pinkish 
flowers. The fruit is as large as a moderately sized cherry. 

5. C. Pennsylvanica, Pennsylvanian cherry. Flowers in 
sessile umbels, appearing along with the leaves. Leaves 
ovate or oval, sharp-pointed,' smooth, and rather shining, 
with minute unequal toothings. Segments of the calyx 
toothless. A native of the more northern parts of North 
America, especially in Canada, where it is common. It 
forms a small tree very like C. nigra in some respects, but 
differing from that species in its much smaller colourless 
flower and smooth rather shining leaves, which never ac- 
quire the obovate figure to common in C. nigra. The fruit 
is that of a bird-cherry, and is said tAe sweet. C. borealis 
is considered by Sir William Hooker as being identical with 
this. It is represented in the southern states of the Ameri- 
can Union by C. umbellata, which appears to differ chiefly 
in having spinous branches, more finely serrated leaves, and 
downy calyxes, 

6. C. serrulata, fine-toothed cherry. Leaves oblong-lan- 
ceolate, obtuse at the base, tapering to the point, bordered 
with fine bristle-pointed teeth, thin, and not shining. A ' 
native of China, and only known in our gardens with double 
flowers. These are exceedingly delicate and beautiful, but 
they appear at so early a season as to be liable to injury from 
the spring frosts. 
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7. C. pseudocerosus, the Chinese cherry. Flowers in 
hairy loose corymbs, appearing before the leaves, with a 
long hairy tube to the calyx. Leaves ovate or obovate, cus- 
pidate, doubly serrated, slightly downy on the veins. A 
Cninese species probably from the northern provinces of 
that great empire. It bears a small pale red sweet fruit, 
which is more readily forced than that of the common 
cherry. It grows readily in the open air, forming a large 
bush, and producing its pole pink flowers in the beginning 
of March ; on this account they are sometimes destroyed by 
frost. For some particulars concerning the cultivation of 
this species, see the Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society, vol. vii., p. 180, old series. 

8 C. dcpressa, sand cherry. Flowers appearing a little 
eailicr than the leaves, or about the same time, in small 
compact umbels. Leaves obovate-lanceolate, serrated, glau- 
cous on the under side, bluish green and somewhat shining 
on the upper. Fruit mucronate. A small bush resembling 
a dwarf almond, covered with profusion of small white 
flowers in May, and afterwards with small, black, bitter, 
shining, sharp-pointed fruit. It is found in Canada and 
the northern of the United States, but appears to be un- 
known in the southern States. In our gardens it is a hand- 
some bush, but short-lived. The nurserymen propagate it 
by budding on a plum-stock. 

9. C. prostrata, the spreading cherry. Flowers solitary, 
or few in a cluster, appearing along with the leaves, than 
which they are shorter. Leaves roundish-ovate, loosely 
hairy beneath, deeply and simply serrated. Calyx-tube 
oblong, segments downy inside. A small prostrate bush, 
found on the sea-coast of Candia and on the mountains of. 
Daltnatia and Asia Minor, where it enlivens the rocks with 
its gay pink blossoms late in the spring. In this country it 
is rare ; it will live without protection in winter, but it pre- 
fers a moderate degree of shade, and is admirably suited for 
rockwork in sheltered places. Botanists are pretty gene- 
rally of opinion that it is the same as what the Russians 
call Amygdalus incana, a species inhabiting the lower 
grounds of the Caucasian range ; but in this we are per- 
suaded they are wrong, for the A. incana, whether it be an 
almond or a cherry, forms a bush five or six feet high, and 
has narrow, oblong, blunt leaves, covered beneath with as 
close a down as those of spireea tomentosa. 

10. C. Japonica, the dwarf almond. Leaves ovate-lan- 
ceolate, very much tapering to the point, finely serrated, 
slightly downy beneath, very rugose. Flowers appearing a 
little before the loaves in small dense clusters. Calyx 
smooth, bell shaped, with the segments as long as the tube. 
A native of Japan, and long known in our gardens as the 
double dwarf almond, one of the most beautiful objects 
that appear in the month of March. Its flowers in their 
double state are of a pale pink, with the delicate petals ar- 
ranged with the most artificial symmetry, so as to resemble 
curious shell-work. Although quite hardy, yet this species 
should be trained to pales or walls, so as to be sheltered 
from the frosts that are so common at the early season 
when its flowers appear. The single-flowered plant has 
only been lately introduced, and is at present rare ; the 
flowers are small, and not remarkable for their beauty. 
The fruit is a small, pale, red, acid cherry, not much larger 
than a pea. 

Section II. Bird Cherries. Flowers growing in long 
racemes, appearing with, or later than, the leaves. 
Leaves deciduous. 

11. C. Mahaleb, the perfumed cherry. Leaves roundish 
ovate, deciduous, glaucous on the underside, simply ser- 
rated. Flowers in somewhat corymbose racemes not much 
longer than the leaves. A shrub or small tree, remarkable 
for the powerful and agreeable odour of its flowers. It is a 
native of rocks in the Xyrol, Daltnatia, , Carniolia, and Hun- 
gary, spreading into Asia till it acquires its most eastern 
limits in the woods and hedges of the southern parts of the 
Crimea. It is not a particularly ornamental plant, and 
though perfectly hardy is seldom seen in our gardens. The 
fruit is black, and nauseously bitter. 

12. C. Pad**, the common bird cherry. Leaves oblong, 
cuspidate, rugose, simply serrated, deciduous. Flowers in 
-racemes much longer than the leaves. A common species, 
wild in. the woods and hedges of the middle parts of Eu- 
rope, less common in the south, and occurring on the moun- 
tains of Caucasus and the Altai. It is readily known by 
ita deciduous rugose leaves, long racemes of white flowers 



and round bitter fruit, which is however agreeable enough 
to birds. Two or three unimportant varieties occur in gar- 
' dans ; and also one with red fruit (C. Padus rubra), the 
leaves of which are less rugose and more lucid, longer 
stalked, and not cuspidate. It looks like a hybrid between 
C. Padus and C. Virginiana. This species is common in the 
nurseries, and makes good underwood in plantations that 
are cut periodically. 

13. C. Virginiana, the choke cherry. Leaves ovate or 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, serrated, flat, very smooth, 
shining, deciduous. Racemes long, cylindrical, lateral. In 
all systematic books are named two American bird cherries, 
C. Virginiana and C. serotina, to each of which are as- 
signed characters that comprehend so little of a discrimi- 
native nature, that we find it impracticable to ascertain 
whether two species have really been before the writers on 
these subjects, or whether they have not distinguished, under 
different names, specimens of one and the same species. A 
suspicion of this kind has evidently come across the mind 
of more than one botanist, and it is highly probable that the 
whole of what is said respecting geographical distribution, 
uses, &c., is as applicable to the one as the other. As these 
particulars, at all events, refer to the common American bird 
cherry, a plant to which the preceding definition strictly 
applies, we have considered that to be what is meant by C. 
Virginiana ; and we have applied the name of C. serotina 
to a plant which occurs in our gardens, and which probably 
is a different species, although closely allied to the present. 
Sir W. Hooker makes the following statement concerning 
C. Virginiana. This forms a large tree, according to Mi- 
chaux, in the southern states, attaining from 80 to 1 00 feet 
in height It is the Tawquoy-meen-ahtik of the Crees, 
according to Dr. Richardson, rising on the sandy plains of 
the Saskatchewan to 20 feet, but extending as far north as 
the Great Slave lake (lat. 62°), where it attains the height 
of five feet only. Its fruit is not very edible in a recent 
state, but when dried and bruised it forms an esteemed ad- 
dition to pemmican. Elliott adds, that its timber is among 
the best in the United States for cabinet-makers' work. In 
this country it forms rather a graceful, though roundish 
headed tree, from 20 to 30 feet high; and its shining 
though deciduous leaves give it almost the appearance of 
ah evergreen. 

14. C. serotina, the late bird cherry. Leaves obovate- 
lanceolate, acute, serrated, channelled, very shining, deci- 
duous. Racemes long, cylindrical, lateral. What is thus, 
designated in this place is a plant with something of the 
aspect of a Portugal laurel, and as it flowers later than the 
last, its fruit is usually ripened in this climate. It is prin- 
cipally distinguished by its leaves being more obovate, never 
flat, but always half-folded up, and with a more shining sur- 
face. 

15. C. Capollim, Mexican bird cherry. Leaves ovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate, serrated, flat, shining, deciduous. 
Racemes terminal. A native of the mountains of Mexico, 
and well distinguished by its taper-pointed leaves, and ter- 
minal racemes. It is not apparently distinct from the C. 
salicifolia of Peru. In this country it is rather tender, 
but forms a handsome object when trained to walls or 
palings. Its bark is reputed a valuable febrifuge. 

Section III. Laurel Cherries. Flowers growing in long 
racemes, appearing with the leaves. Leaves ever- 
green. 

16. C. Caroliniana, the Carolina laurel cherry Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, acute, serrated, and entire, evergreen. 
Racemes lateral, much shorter than the leaves. A very 
uncommon species in the collections of this country, to the 
climate of which it is not adapted. It is said to be one of 
the most ornamental of the trees of Carolina, where it grows 
on islands and along the banks of rivers, from 30 to 50 feet 
high, with a regular oval head. Its leaves are very poisonous, 

' and frequently in the spring of the year destroy cattle that- 
are tempted to browse freely on them. 

17. C. lauro-cerasus, the commou or broad leaved laurel 
(cherry). Leaves oblong-lanceolate, remotely serrated, some- 
what convex, pale green, evergreen. Racemes shorter than 
the leaves. This valuable and common evergreen, which 
now gives half their richness to the varied pleasure grounds 
of Great Britain ; which is so hardy that no frost seems to 
affect it ; which is equally capable of resisting tbe greatest 
heat and drought of summer, and which will flourish either 
m the most exposed or the most shaded situations, is a 
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native of the country near Trebizond in Aaia Minor, and 
was sent from Constantinople to Ecluse, in the year 1576, 
by the imperial ambassador Ungnad. Ecluse gives an in- 
teresting account of the difficulty he had in establishing 
the first plant, which must hare been transmitted at no 
small charge, for it is stated to Dave been six feet high, 
with a stem as thick as a man's arm. (Clusii, Historia 
Planlarum, p. S.) A variegated and a barren leaved 
variety are known in gardens, but the original kind is the 
only one worth cultivating as an object of ornament. It is 
multiplied in the nurseries by layering, cuttings, and 
seeds. This species is remarkable for the abundance of 
hydrocyanic acid secreted in its leaves. 

1 H. C. Lusitanica, the Portugal laurel (cherry). Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, concave, dark green, glandless, 
shining, evergreen. Racemes lateral, longer than the 
leaves. A native of Portugal, and also found in the Cana- 
ries, where it is called Hixa, acquiring a height of 60 or 70 
feet. According to some the Hixa is a distinct species ; 
Mr. Barker Webb found that plant on the Serra de Gerez 
in Portugal, of the height just stated, while the true Cerasus 
Lusitanica was not above 18 or 20 feet high. This is less 
hardy than the preceding ; it is less easy to transplant, and 
will not grow so well under other trees : nevertheless, it is 
one of the most useful of our naturalized evergreens. It pro- 
duces fruit in abundance in England, from which it is 
readily propagated. 

CERATES, the name given to certain combinations 
of wax with other substances, which are used as external 
applications in the treatment of various surgical cases. They 
are of a degree of consistence intermediate between that of 
plasters and that of ointments ; and, according to the nature 
of the materials united with the wax, are capable of serving 
different ends. They may be emollient, when applied to 
inflamed or chapped surfaces, or stimulating, when applied 
to indolent ulcers ; and in the case of wounds or abraded 
skin are useful in excluding the air, and preventing the 
dressings from adhering. 

CERA'TINA, a genus of Hymenopterous insects of the 
section Mellifera and family Apidce. Technical charac- 
ters:— exterior palpi six-jointed, interior two-jointed; an- 
tennas inserted in a little fossula, and terminated almost in 
an elongated club; mandibles sulcated, and tridentate at 
the apex; abdomen somewhat ovate, elongate, narrower 
towards the base, and destitute of a ventral scopa. 

This genus is included in the section Apis (xx d. 2 a.) of 
Kirby's ' Mouographia Apum Anglise.' 

Ceratina eteruleea (Apis cyanea, Kir.), a little bee which is 
very uncommon in this country and found during the au- 
>umn in the flowers of the Jacobs)®, will serve as an illus- 
tration of this genus :— it is about a quarter of an inch in 
length, of a bluish-green colour, and very smooth and shin- 
ing; the fore part of the head in the male is white. 

There is a long and interesting account of the habits of 
this little insect given by Spinola in the tenth volume of the 
' Annates du Museum dVHistoire Naturelle,' from which the 
following facts are drawn. 

The female Ceratina selects the dead branches of the 
bramble and likewise those of the sweet. briar, and with her 
mandibles excavates the pith, until a cylindrical burrow of 
considerable length is formed ; this is then divided, generally, 
into eight or nine cells, by partitions formed of the pith which 
was dislodged, mixed with a glutinous secretion. In each 
cell, as it is formed, an egg is deposited : it is then furnished 
with a portion of honey, which serves for the food of the larva 
when disclosed. 

The account is given under the name of Ceratina albila- 
bris, which is said to be synonymous with the one above- 
mentioned. Spinola states that the insect is common in the 
south of Europe. 

CERATO'NIA SILIQUA, St. John's Bread, or the 
carob-tree, is a remarkable plant, fou«d wild in all the 
countries skirting the Mediterranean, especially in the Le- 
vant. At Malta it is almost the only tree that grows, 
relieving the irksomeness of the white stone enclosures by 
its dark foliage. It belongs to the natural order Legumi- 
nossa, among which it is singular for the very unusual cir- 
cumstance of its flowers having no petals. The pods con- 
tain a sweet nutritious pulp, and are sometimes seen in 
the fruiterers' shops in London : they are a common article 
of food in the countries where the tree grows wild. Pliny 
calls it Siliqua pradulci*. ' At the present day it is sent 
from Palestine to Alexandria in ship-loads, and from thence 



across the Mediterranean, and as far as Constantinople 
where it is sold in all the shops. The pulp resembles manna 
in taste and consistence, and is sometimes used as sugar to 
preserve other substances. But the circumstance that has 
rendered it famous is the controversy whether it was not the 
real food of St. John in the wilderness. Some of the fathers 
assert that the da-pifcc, or locusts, of St. John were some 
vegetable substance ; and the /mXi cfypiov, wild honey, the 
saccharine matter of this pod. It is certain that the plant 
grows in great abundance in the wilderness of Palestine, 
where its produce is at this day used for food. It is called 
by the Arabs kharoob." (Walsh.) The Spaniards call it 
algaroba, and give its pods to horses. The seeds, which 
are nearly of the weight of a carat, have been thought to 
have been the origin of that ancient money-weight. 




[Ceratonla Siliqua.] 



CERATO'PHRIS. [Frogs.] 

C ERATO PHY' LLE^E, a small and obscure group of 
plants, comprehending the single genus Ceratophyllum, 
and probably a mere section of Urticacere, with the struc- 
ture and habit of that natural order modified by the sub- 
mersed situation in which the species live. They are aquatic 
plants, with cellular leaves split into capillary divisions, with 
monoecious flowers, a many-parted inferior calyx, several 
stamens, a one-celled ovary with a pendulous ovule, and a 
seed whose embryo has four cotyledons surrounding a highly 
developed many-leaved pluraula. Ceratophyllum submer- 
sum and demersum inhabit ditches in this country. 

CERATO'PHYTA. [Corallia.] 

CE'RBERA, a genus of Apocynaceous plants, contain- 
ing, among other poisonous species, that from which the 
tanghin poison of Madagascar is procured. The genus 
Cerbera is known in its order by the calyx being leafy, the 
corolla funnel-shaped, with a clavate tube, and five scales 
on its orifice, the stamens sessile just below the orifice of 
the tube, and a one or two-seeded drupe, with a fibrous 
woody stone. The tanghin tree, Cerbera tanghin, is de- 
scribed as a tree with lanceolate alternate leaves, of a lea- 
thery texture, pale pink flowers arranged in corymbose pa- 
nicles, with a crimson star-like blotch at the orifice of 
the tube, and an oval drupe as laage as a peach, of a green 
colour, stained with purple, and not unlike some sorts of 
mango. The following interesting account of the plant is 
given by Mr. Telfair : — The kernel of the fruit must be a 
very powerful poison : it is not much larger than an almond, 
and yet is sufficient to destroy above twenty persons. Ra- 
dama, the late king of Madagascar, abolished the use of it 
as an ordeal ; whether the custom has been revived by the 
new government I know not It was with great difficulty 
that the chieftains could be persuaded to admit of the aboli- 
tion of an usage, which had existed from time immemorial, 
and whose unerring efficacy in the detection and punish- 
ment of crime had never been questioned, until Mr. Hasty, 
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our government agent, bad acquired such an influence with 
Radama and bis court, as to admit of the exposure of its 
fallacy. But this was the work of years; and although 
Radama was at length himself convinced that nothing could 
be more unjust than the oontinuanoe of the practice, he 
dared not so far shook the prejudices of his people as to 
order that it should cease. Even the chief performers in 
the ceremony, the Skids, as they are called at Tanara- 
rissoo, who unite in their own persons the offices of priests 
and physicians, and who administer the poisonous kernel to 
the victims, never doubt its power of revealing guilt or 
clearing innocence ; the last occasion on which it was prac- 
ticed in Radama's reign, and of which he availed himself 
to effect its discontinuance, personally regarded his court 
and attendants. The king was affected with a complaint 
of the liver for which the skid prescribed some ineffica- 
cious remedies, and as the disease became worse, Mr. Hasty 
gave him some calomel in doses, which he had found by 
experience to relieve himself under similar symptoms. The 
disease disappeared, but ptyalism was produced, and alarmed 
the king's family, who believed that he was poisoned, and 
insisted that all his immediate attendants should be put to 
the ordeal of the tanghin, and the royal skid was most 
earnest in pressing to have it performed, although he him- 
self, from his rank and place, was among the first to whom 
it would be administered. In vain the king protested that 
he felt himself cured, and that the indisposition and sore- 
ness of the mouth was caused by the medicines that had 
relieved him, and which would pass off in a few days. The 
■kid insisted, the ministers and principal chieftains joined 
with the family in requiring the ordeal, to which the king, 
in spite of his convictions, was compelled to consent ; but 
at tne same time he made it a condition that this should be 
the last exhibition of the kind, and he bewailed the neces- 
sity which deprived him of so many attached dependants, 
whose fate he had predicted, while be protested his convic- 
tion of their innocence. 

The king's servants, including the skid, were more than 
twenty in number ; they were shut up at night separately, 
and not allowed to taste food ; the next morning they were 
brought out in procession, and paraded before the assembled 
people ; the presiding skid had the tanghin fruit in readi- 
ness ; after some prayers and superstitious evolutions he 
took out the kernel, which be placed on a smooth stone, 
and with another stone broke down part of it into a soft 
white mass like powdered almonds. The victims were then 
brought separately forward, each was questioned as to his 
guilt, and if he denied, his. arms were tied behind, and he 
was placed on his knees before the skid, who put a portion 
of the pounded kernel on his tongue and compelled him to 
•wallow it. Thus the kernel was shared among all the 
king's personal servants. On some of the individuals the 
poison began to operate in half an hour or less. The skid 
takes particular notice how they fall, whether on the face, 
to the right or left hand, or on the back, each position indi- 
cating a different shade of guilt. Convulsions generally 
come on, accompanied with efforts to vomit Those whose 
stomachs reject the dose at an early period usually recover : 
on this occasion there were only two individuals with whom 
this was the case ; the others were thrown in a state of in- 
sensibility into a hole, and every person present at the ce- 
remony was obliged to throw a stone over them, so that 
their burial was quickly completed, The king's skid was 
one of the first that fell. Those that recover are supposed 
to bear a charmed life ever after, and are respected as the 
peculiar favourites of the gods. 

CE'RBERUS. the watch-dog of the infernal regions, the 
offspring of Typhon and Echidna. According to Hesiod 
be had fifty heads; according to Horace,. 100 ; the ordinary 
account gives him only three, and this number, which cor- 
responds to the triple form in which Oeryon and Hecate 
appear, points to the usual phenomenon in the elementary 
worships of antient Greece, in which a power of the nether 
world was also a terrestrial and celestial divinity. The Chi- 
mera was another monster of the same kind. Cerberus was 
also the name of a serpent which infested the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Teen arm. The word probably signi fies ' dark ;' 
Cerberian occurs as a synonym for Cimmerian in Hesychius. 
Nicauder applies it as an epithet to a toad. (Dahler, 
Lex. voc. peregrin. ; Steph. The*, ed. Lond. voL i. p. xxxiL) 

CE'RBERUS (Zoology), a subgenus of Ophidians (ser- 
pents), established by Cuvier in bis division of the great 
genua Coluber. The Cerberi, like the Pythons, next to which 



they are placed in the ' Rigne Animal,' have nearly the 
whole of tne head covered with small scales, and plates only 
between and before the eyes; but they are without the 
hooks or nails near the vent. Cuvier further says that they 
have also sometimes simple plates at the base of the tail, 
but observes that whilst he has seen this arrangement in 
one individual, he has remarked others of the same species 
which had them all double; a proof, in his opinion, of the 
small importance of tho character. "Example, Karoo Boka- 
dam. (Coluber Cerberus of Daudin.) Russell, who gives 
the native name above stated, thus describes the species. 

' Abdominal scuta 144,* subcaudal squamae 59. The 
head, somewhat broader than the neck, yet appears small 
in proportion to the trunk; a little convex above, com- 
pressed on the sides, and projecting into a short, obtuse, or 
subtruncate snout, on which the eyes and nostrils are situ- 
ated. The snout is covered with small laminae of various 
forms ; the rest of the head with small suborbieular cari- 
nated scales. The mouth not large, the jaws nearly of 
equal length. The teeth close set, regular, small, reflex ; a 
marginal and two palatal rows in the upper jaw. The eyes 
vertical, small, orbicular, protuberant, each situated in the 
centre of a remarkable circle of small triangular lamina*. 
The nostrils very small, vertical, near to each other, and 
close to the spex of the rostrum. 




[Heidof Ceibmul 



* The trunk thick, round, covered with large carinated, 
broad-oval, imbricate scales. The length three feet four 
inches and a half; thickness near the head about three 
inches ; the middle of the trunk four inches and a half. 
The tail measures only eight inches, is a little compressed, 
tapers moderately, and terminates in an obtuse point. 




[Coluber Cerberus.] 
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1 Part of the head is almost black ; the colour of the 
trunk and tail a very dark grey ; the throat, belly, and under 
part of the tail are of a dusky yellow ; but the colour of the 
scuta seemed to have been changed by the spirits.' 

Dr. Russell further observes that his specimen, from 
which our figure is taken, was sent from Ganjam in July, 
1 788, and that he never saw one alive. He adds that not- 
withstanding its suspicious appearance, the want of poison 
organs shows that the snake is not formidable. 

CERCA'RIA. [Microzoairia.] 

CE'RCERIS. [Hymknoptkra, Fossoriai.] 

CERQIS S1LIQUASTRUM, the Judas tree, so called 
from the tradition that it was upon a plant of it, near Jeru- 
salem, that the betrayer of our Saviour hanged himself, is a 
leguminous tree, common on the shores of Asia. Minor, and 
in all the East. Dr. Walsh speaks of it as abounding in 
the Levant at the present day, clothing the shores of the 
Bosporus and the sides of Mount Libanus. It is very 
beautiful in all its stages. Very early in spring, flowers of 
a bright pale red burst out before any leaf appears, not only 
from every part of the branches, but from the trunk, piercing 
the thick strong bark nearly down to the root in a very 
remarkable manner, and it is for this reason called red bud. 
These buds are gathered and used with other raw vege- 
tables by the Greeks, and Turks in salads, to which they 
give an agreeable colour and taste. It is very common in 
England, where it proves quite hardy, but it does not flower 
well unless in a very sheltered situation, or when trained 
to a wall. There is a pale, almost white, flowered variety, 
and also an American species (C. Canadensis), but neither 
are worth cultivation. 

CERCOCE'BUS. [Goknow.] 

CERCOPITHE'CUS. [GoxsrOffJ 

CERDAGNE, FRANQOISE (French Cerdtgne), a 
district ceded by Spain to France, in 1 660, in virtue of the 
treaty of the Pyrenees. Its extent, according to the * Diet. 
Univ. de la France,' is about 1 6 or 1 7 miles, its breadth 
about 1 1 mites. It is a mountainous country, and contains 
the springs of the Segre, a Spanish river, and of the Teth 
or Tech, which belongs to France. Its capital was Mont 
Louis. It is now comprehended in the department of Pyre- 
nees Orientates, or Eastern Pyrenees. 

CEREOPSIS, a genus of birds established by Latham, 
and placed by bim (1802) among the waders (Grallatores.) ; 
but there is a probability that it was described from a muti- 
lated specimen ; for on the republication of his ' General 
History' (1824), he modified the characters, and though he 
still kept the genus in the order to which he had already 
assigned it, he placed it as the last of the series, and next to 
the swimmers, Palmipedes. {Anseres, Linn.) Temminck, 
about the same year in which Latham's republication ap- 
peared, figured it in his ' Planches coloriees, (pi. 206.) and 
gave it a proper place at the head of the swimmers. Mr. 
Bennett (' Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society,' 
a work of considerable research and beautifully illustrated) 
shows that the bird had been observed by nearly all the 
navigators who had visited the south coast of New Holland 
and its neighbouring islands from 1792 downwards. 

Generic Character. — Bill short, elevated, obtuse, covered 
by a broadly expanded cere, except at the extremity, which 
is somewhat vaulted and truncated. Nostrils large, situated 
abont the middle of the bill, and open. Feet with tarsi 
(shanks) longer than the middle toe, and bare of feathers 
a little way above the knees ; great toe articulated to the 
posterior part of the tarsus; anterior toes palmated, and 
furnished with membranes deeply notched or cut out as it 
were so as to appear scarcely to reach beyond the half of 
their length ; nails long and strong ; wings ample ; wing, 
coverts nearly as long as the quills ; first quill a little shorter 
than the succeeding ones. Tail feathers sixteen. 

The only species known is Cereoptis Nova Hollandite, 
about the size of the common goose and nearly of the same 
carriage, with the exception of the length of the legs. 
Temminck gives the length at from two feet and a half to 
three feet. We select Mr. Bennett's description because it 
rectifies a few oversights in Temminck's — oversights which 
may probably be accounted for from the latter having 
written bis description from a skin, or at most from a pre- 
served bird, and because Mr. Bennett's description accords 
with our own observations. ' A broad patch on the top of 
the head is of a dull white, and the rest of the plumage of a 
dingy grey, deeper on the upper than on the ander parts, 
having the extremity of each of the feathers of (he back 



margined with a lighter band, and most of the wing-coverts 
and secondary quill-feathers marked with rounded dusky 
spots of from two to four lines in diameter. On the feathers 
of the back and shoulders the spots are much larger, as- 
sume an angular or semilunar form, and approach more 
nearly the general colour of the plumage. The quill- 
feathers both of the wings and tail are dusky black through- 
out the greater part of their extent. The naked extremity 
of the bill is black ; the broadly expanded cere of a li»ht 
straw or lemon colour ; the irides light hazel ; the naked 
part of the legs reddish orange ; and the toes, together wilh 
their web and claws, and a streak passing for some little 
distance up the fore part of the leg, black.' 

Anatomy. — At a meeting of the 'Committee of 8cience 
and Correspondence of the Zoological Society,' January 25, 
1831, Mr. Yarrell stated* that having examined the body 
of an individual which had died at the society's menagerie 
in the Regent's Park, he had remarked that its trunk was 
much shorter than that of the true geese, and more trian- 
gular in its shape: the pectoral muscles were large and 
dark coloured. The trachea was of large but nearly uniform 
calibre, without convolution, and attached in its descent to 
the right side of the neok, as in the heron and bittern ; in 
the form of its bone of divarication and bronchi®, it most 
resembled the same part in the geese. The muscles of 
voice were two pairs ; one pair attached to the shafts of the 
os furcatorium, the other to the inner lateral surface of the 
sternum. The lobes of the liver were of large size, morbidly 
dark in colour; their substance broke down under the 
finger on the slightest pressure. The stomach, a true 
gizzard, was of small size as compared with the bulk of the 
bird. The first duplicature of intestine was six inches in 
length, at the returning portion of which the biliary and 
pancreatic ducts entered ; from thence to the origin of the 
ceeca, four feet six inches ; the effica, nine inches each ; the 
colon and rectum together, five inches ; the whole length of 
the intestines was seven feet five inches. The stomach and 
intestinal viscera were loaded with fat; the other parts ex- 
hibited nothing remarkable. 

Internally this bird, which was a male, resembled the 
true geese ; but externally, in the character of the bones, 
particularly in the rounded form of the edge, and great 
depth of the keel of the sternum, and the lateral situation 
of the trachea in reference to the cervical vertebrae, it was 
decidedly similar to the Ardeida (herons). 

Mr. Yarrell availed himself of the occasion to remark, 
that the Natatores (swimmers) of Mr. Vigors's systematio 
arrangement in ornithology were placed between the 
Grallatores or waders on the one side, and the Raptores or 
birds of prey on the other ; and that the order contained 
five groups, two of which, the Alcada and Colymlida, were 
called normal, containing those birds which were con- 
sidered to be the types of the true swimmers, and three 
groups, Anatida, Pelecanida and Larida, called aberrant, 
as deviating from the type, and exhibiting some characters 
which connected them either with the Grallatores or the 
Raptores. Some of the Laridce and Pelecanida in the 
length of their wings, their consequent power of flight, and 
the mode of their taking their food in the air, exhibited 
their obvious affinity to the birds of prey on the one hand ; 
while Some of the Anatida, by their lengthened legs and 
neck, and their habit of passing much of their time on land, 
or frequenting shallow pools of water, showed an equal 
affinity to some of the waders. This was the case with the 
Cereoptis, and occurred also in the semipalmated goose, 
and in another goose then living in the Society's Gardens, 
the Anser jubatus of Spix. It was stated that in proportion 
as these birds departed from the character of the true geese 
in their external appearance and habits, and in both ap- 
proached to the Ardeidee, they would also he found on ex- 
amination to resemble them in their internal organization. 
In proof of this, an extensive series of parts of the skeletons 
of birds from the true divers to the cranes was exhibited, 
and the peculiarities pointed out The keel of the breast- 
bone in the ducks and true geese was shown to be of con- 
siderable depth, with its inferior edge nearly straight ; those 
of the semipalmated goose and Cereoptis were shown to be 
much deeper in the keel, and the inferior edges much more 
convex; and comparison with the same parts from the 
Spoonbill, herons, bitterns, and storks, showed the approxi- 
mation to the Ardeidas in form. The peculiarities of the 
whole series indicated, between the two extreme pointo, the 

• ' Proceeding* fce,' p«rti.,p.85. 
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development of the powers of flight, as contrasted with the t 
maximum of the powers of diving, in a succession of cha- v 
racters as easily recognisable in the skeletons as in the g 
external appearances of the birds themselves, and supplied 
a/valuable auxiliary chain of affinities to assist the naturalist 
in his views of arrangement. 

Habit*, &c. — Mr. Bennett observes (1831), in 'the . 
Gardens and Menagerie' above quoted, that ' M. Temminck 
states that we have as yet no positive information with re- 
gard to the manners, habits, and mode of feeding of the 
Cereopsis ; but this assertion falls to the ground, now that i 
we have ascertained that the bird has been noticed by so ■ 
many travellers. It is true that the limited opportunities 
that have occurred of observing it in a state of nature, have I 
precluded the possibility of obtaining a complete history of 
its habits and mode of life ; but the accounts furnished by 
various writers lead directly to the inference that it re- 
sembles the wild geese of the northern hemisphere as closely 
in these particulars as in general conformation. We cannot 
state with certainty whether it is equally migratory ; but 
Captain Flinders, who found it at one period of the year so 
abundant on Goose Island as fully to justify the appellation, 
adds that it was by no means so numerous at a different 
season, and this fact necessarily implies at least a partial 
change of locality. In its manners it appears that it is by 
no means so shy as our northern geese, a circumstance 
which probably depends on the little disturbance that it 
has hitherto met with in its native haunts. Labillardiere 
tells us that many of those first seen by him suffered them- 
selves to be taken with the hand ; but the rest becoming 
apprised of their danger speedily took to flight. Consider- 
able numbers were taken by the crew of Captain Flinders's 
vessel, both at Lucky Bay and Goose Island, by knocking , 
them down with sticks, and some of them were secured 
alive. According to M. Bailly those seen by him at Pre- 
servation Island evinced so little shyness, and suffered them- 
selves to be approached so readily, that his boat's crew were 
enabled to procure without any trouble a sufficient quan- 
tity to victual them during their stay. The flesh of these 
geese, as they are called, is described by Bass as being ex- 
cellent. D'Entrecasteaux considered it much more delicate 
than that of the European goose ; and Flinders adds that 
on Preseivatian Island it formed the best repasts of his men. 
Mrs. Lewin simply states that it is well flavoured.' 

* It would seem that this bird does not often leave the 
coast to visit the interior of the country, for M. Riche, who 
was lost by his companions for more than two days at 
Esperance Bay, never met with it in the course of his wan- 
derings in search of them. M. Bailly states that on Preser- 
vation Island it takes up its abode on the grassy declivities ; 
and Captain Flinders found it on Goose Island, amongst 
the grass and on the shore : " it feeds," he says, " upon 
grass, and rarely takes to the water." Its usual weight is 
from seven to ten pounds. According to Mr. Bass, it has a 
deep, hoarse, clanging, and though a short, yet an inflected 
voice ; and to the accuracy of this observation we can our- 
selves bear testimony.' 

' With regard to its domesticated habits little is known. 
Judging from Mrs. Lewin's communication to Dr. Latham, 
it would appear that it had at one time been introduced 
into the colony as a deniien of the farm-yard ; for that lady 
stated, " that with management it becomes very tame and 
familiar, so as to be domesticated with our common goose." 
But its cultivation seems now to have been entirely aban- 
doned, for we do not observe any notice of it in the nume- 
rous works treating of the colony that have been published 
of late years ; and MM. Quoy and Gaimard, the naturalists 
of a late French expedition which made a considerable stay 
at Port Jackson, expressly mention having seen a single 
superb specimen of this very rare bird feeding upon grass 
in the governor's garden. 

' The four living specimens in the Society's Garden, toge- 
ther with four others at present at the farm on Kingston 
Hill, formed part of the extensive collection kept by his 
late Majesty in the Great Park at Windsor. They bred 
there as freely as the emeus or any of the other animals of 
New Holland, and are all descended fioin one pair origi- 
nally brought to this country. They are perfectly tame, 
and in their behaviour closely resemble geese, but show 
more disposition to become familiar. There can be little 
doubt that tbey exceed in number all the stuffed specimens 
that exist in public collections in Europe ; the latter, so far 
as we are aware, being limited to one in the British, one in 



the Paris, and one in the Berlin museums.' Our drawing 
was made from a pair with a brood hatched in the Zoolo- 
gical Society's Garden in the Regent's Park, London. 
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CERES, a planet, discovered by Piazzi on the first day 
of the present century (January 1, 1801), at Palermo. It 
was called by him Ceres, after the name of the tutelar god- 
dess of Sicily, and for analogy with the names of the other 
planets. His first appellation was Ceres Ferdinandea, in 
honour of the reigning sovereign, but his contemporaries 
dropped the adjective. 

It was suspected by Kepler that some planet existed be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter, which was an idea derived from 
observing the mean distances of Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, and Jupiter from the sun, which are as 

39, 72, 100, 152, and 520. 

The greatness of the interval from 152 to 520 led to the 
suspicion, which is rendered remarkable by its verifica- 
tion. 

The discovery of Uranus by William Herschel, in 1781, 
put astronomers on the alert, and disposed them to think 
that the number of the planets was not even yet complete. 
Piazzi, in forming his large catalogue, examined each new 
star for several successive evenings before inserting it, and 
Delambre was in the habit of doing the same. An asso- 
ciation of twenty-four astronomers was formed by De Zach, 
who were to divide the heavens among them, and hunt every 
corner for moving stars. Piazzi however was the first who 
succeeded. On the evening above mentioned he was search- 
ing for a star marked in Lacaille's zodiacal catalogue, and 
found that it was accompanied by another of the eighth mag- 
nitude. He set himself accordingly to determine its place, 
and following his usual practice, he found, by observing it on 
the second and third of the month, that it had a decided 
motion. He followed its course till the twenty-fourth of the 
month, when he was interrupted by illness, and by the time 
he was able to resume his observations the planet was lust in 
the rays of the sun. In the meanwhile he communicated 
the discovery throughout Europe; orbits were calculated 
from the observations he had made by M. Olbers, Burrk- 
hardt, and Gauss, and the planet was found again on De- 
cember 31 , by De Zach, and by Olbers on the day following. 
It was at first supposed to have been a comet; and Piazzi 
himself was of that opinion for some time. The stimulus 

fiven by this discovery was the cause of the almost imme- 
iate discovery of Vbsta, Juno, and Pallas, all moving in 
orbits very close to each other and to that of Ceres, which 
comes between Juno and Pallas. 

Ceres is a telescopic object, varying its appearance, ac- 
cording to its distance from the earth, from the seventh 
to the eighth magnitude. Its apparent diameter is very 
small, and its magnitude must be considerably less than 
that of our moon, but how much has not been well settled. 
The elements of its orbit are as follow : 
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Mean distance from tbe sun, that of 
earth being unity . . . 2 - 76 7245 

Revolution in mean solar days . 1681-393T 

Mean synodical revolution in days 466'62 

Mean daily motion . . .12' 50" "9 

{Longitude of perihelion, January 
1. 1820 .... 147" V 31'' -5 
Yearly increase of ditto . . 121" 3 

(Inclination of the orbit, January 1, 

\ 1820 10° 37' 26" -2 

(.Yearly decrease of ditto . . — 0" "44 

( Longitude of node, January 1. 1820 80° 41' 24" 
(Yearly increase of ditto . . l" "5 

Excentricity .... '078439 
Greatest equation of centre . . 8° 59' 12" 
For an annual ephemeris, see tbe Nautical Almanac. 

CERET. [Pyrenees Orientai.es, Department of.] 

CE'RIA, a genus of Dipterous insects of tbe family 
SyrpMdce. Technical characters : — head longer than the 
thorax ; antennae longer than the head, inserted on a pe- 
tiole, the second and third joints forming an oval mass ; 
stylet terminal and short ; abdomen cylindrical ; submar- 
• ginal nervure of the wings much bent, and throwing out a 
rudiment of another nervure. 

But three species are known of this genus ; the colouring 
is black and yellow, which, together with an elongated and 
somewhat ovate form of- body, givss them a resemblance to 
wasps. Only one of tbe three has been discovered in Eng- 
land, and that is extremely rare — it is tbe Ceria crmop- 
soides, and is about half an inch long; black, front of the 
head yellow in the male, black and yellow in the female ; 
. petiole of the antenna? elongated and yellow beneath ; sides 
of the thorax with yellow spots ; scutellum yellow, with the 
apex black ; the second, third, and fourth segments of the 
abdomen, with their margin, of the same colour; legs yellow ; 
exterior margin of the wings brown. 

This species appears not to have been found abundant 
anywhere ; the other two differ but slightly from tbe one 
just described. 

CE'RIGO, the antient Cythera (Kt;0>)pa), one of the seven 
Ionian islands, lies south of the coast of the Morea, 1 3 miles 
S.W. of Cape Malea, and 25 miles E. of Cape Tsenarus, 
now called Matapan, and at the entrance of the Gulf of Laco- 
nia. Its south extremity is about 45* miles N.N.W. from 
Carabusa, the nearest part of Candia. Cerigo is of an oval 
though irregular shape, and about 20 miles long from N. 
to S., and 10 miles in its greatest breadth. The island is 
mountainous and rocky ; but there are several small valleys 
and dales, where the soil is fertile and well cultivated. It 
produces excellent grapes (of which good wine is made), 
oil, oranges, lemons, and other fruit, sufficient corn, and 
some cotton. Cerigo is better stocked with cattle than 
any of tbe other Ionian islands: it reckons about 3000 
horned cattle, 16,000 sheep and 4000 goats, besides 1100 
asses and about 150 horses. (Neigebaur, Ionische lutein.) 
The inhabitants, by tbe official returns of 1833, were 8759, 
distributed in two market-villages and twenty-nine ham- 
lets. The area of the island is 1 16 English square miles, 
including tbe little island of Cerigotto, which lies halfway 
between it and Candia. There are at Cerigo 9 free-schools 
supported by tbe government and attended by above 380 
pupils. 

The principal town, or rather village, of Cerigo is Capsali, 
on the south coast. On the east coast is tbe village of S. 
Nicolo, with the best anchorage in tho island. In the 
neighbourhood are a number of antient tombs cut in the 
rock ; and not far from them are some remains of walls, sub- 
structures, and broken pillars, supposed to be the relics of 
antient Cythera, and of its celebrated temple dedicated to 
Venus. The spot is called Palaeo Castro. On the west 
coast of the island is Porto Delfino, a large but unsafe na- 
tural harbour. Cythera is supposed to have been ori- 
ginally colonised by the Phoenicians. The Lacedaemonians 
early took possession of it, as it lay conveniently fur the 
protection of their own coasts, as well as a port for vessels 
coming from Egypt and Africa. 

In tbe Peloponnesian war, the Athenians invaded Cy- 
thera, took Scandea on its S. coast, and afterwards attacked 
the town of Cythera, which they took, after some resistance, 
and carried off its inhabitants, (Thucydides, iv. 54.) It was 



retaken by the. Lacedemonians. Afterwards it was taken 
possession of by the Macedonians ; and lastly by the Ro- 
mans. In the twelfth century of our »ra it was subject 
to the despots of the Morea, and was lastly taken by the 
Venetians, who kept possession of it till the fall of their 
republic. It now forms one of the Ionian Islands under 
English protection. A detachment of English troops does 
garrison duty at Cerigo, besides which there is a native 
militia. 

CERINTHUS, whence the word ' Cerinthians,' by which 
his followers were denominated, was by descent a Jew, and 
born not many years after, if not before, the death and as- 
cension of Christ. His family appears to have been one of 
those who 'were settled without the limits of Palestine 
towards the north. Perhaps he studied in the schools of 
Alexandria. But of his own history little is known, and 
the preservation of his name and memory is owing to cer- 
tain peculiarities of opinion, by which he was distinguished 
from other followers of Christ, having led to the mention 
of him in tho writings of some of the earliest Christian 
fathers, and in catalogues which were early formed of 
Christian heretics. The fathers who especially notice him 
are Irenteus, Epiphanius, and Theodoret. 

Cerinthus was one of those persons, who looked upon the 
doctrine of our Saviour as not intended to supersede the 
doctrine of Moses and the Scribes, but to be engrafted upon 
it, and when perfectly received to be taken in union with 
the doctrine and institutions of his own nation, even to the 
point of circumcision. This opinion prevailed very exten- 
sively in the first age of the church, as is evident from 
much of the New Testament. But Cerinthus had some 
notions more peculiar concerning the creation of the world 
and the person of Christ. Departing from tbe simplicity 
of the Mosaic doctrine, that ' In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth,' he maintained that the 
creation was tbe effect of some angelic virtue, to use tho 
almost unintelligible phrase of the self-called philosophy of 
that age and nation. He maintained that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was the son of Joseph and Mary, and that at his bap- 
tism the Christ, the Son of God, descended upon him in 
the fo. in of a dove, and became united to him, and that thus 
it was that Jesus became acquainted with the great un- 
known Father, and was empowered* to work miracles ; that 
at the crucifixion Jesus only suffered, while Christ remained 
untouched, and leaving Jesus returned to heaven. These 
opinions are attributed to him by Irenams, a very early 
Christian writer. Authorities less respectable represent 
him as having denied the resurrection, and as having 
taught men to expect the reign of Christ for a thousand 
years on earth, when the saints should delight themselves 
in all terrestrial enjoyment. 

However, he seems by common consent to have been 
placed among those who held singular opinions in tbe Chris- 
tian church, called Heresies. Epiphanius names him as 
one of those who opposed St. Peter and St. Paul. St. John 
the apostle and evangelist is also said to have personally 
opposed him. The following story is told. Tbe baths in 
ancient times were places of public resort : St. John, being 
at Ephesus, repaired to the bath, but happening to find 
Cerinthus there, he left the place without bathing, ob- 
serving to his friends, that it was proper to leave it lest the 
building should fall, so great an enemy to the truth as 
Cerinthus being within it. This anecdote is related by 
Irenanis, who says they who told him bad it from Poly- 
carp, a contemporary and friend of, St. John. Such an 
anecdote is important, not so much on account of itself as 
of the way in which it has been transmitted ; showing how 
the writers of the New Testament, and the persons named . 
in it. are connected with the writers and persons of the suc- 
ceeding age, and they again with the men of the age suc- 
ceeding them. Irena?us also says that St. John wrote his 
Gospel with the express intention of confuting the errors of 
Cerinthus. 

The reader may consult Conyers Middleton's works, 
vol. ii., p. 107-120, for an examination of this anecdote 
about St. John and Cerinthus, which he endeavours perhaps 
unsuccessfully to discredit. 

CERIO'PORA. [Milleporid*.] 

CERITHIUM. [Entomostomata.] 

CE'RIUM, a peculiar metal discovered, in 1804, by 
Hisinger and Berzelius, in a mineral previously cou- 
founded with wolfram, and now called cerite. 

Cerium is not easily obtained in the metallic state by 
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the usual processes, the oxide being with great difficulty I 
reduced by charcoal ; it is best procured by decomposing 
the chloride by potassium. The properties of cerium are 
that it is pulverulent, its colour varying from deep chocolate 
brown to rose-red, and by friction it acquires a greyish 
shining appearance. This powder however does not conduct 
electricity, and by exposure to the air it emits a smell of 
hydrogen, and its colour becomes gradually paler. When 
heated, it burns long before redness. It decomposes water 
readily, even at 32° Fahrenheit ; and in boiling water the 
effervescence is brisk, owing to the evolution of hydrogen 
gas. Cerium inflame* in the vapour of sulphur and gaseous 
chlorine, but is not acted upon by the vapour of phosphorus. 

Oxygen and cerium combine to form two oxides. The 
protoxide consists of nearly 

1 equivalent of oxygen ... 8 
1 „ cerium . . .46 

Equivalent . . 54 
It does not form neutral salts with acids, nor does it combine 
with alkalies. This oxide has not yet been obtained dry or 
anhydrous ; in the state of hydrate it is white, and insoluble 
in water. By calcination, the water is readily expelled, and 
the residue is a mixture of the protoxide and peroxide of 
cerium. When the moist hydrate is exposed to the air it 
quickly changes, by absorbing carbonic acid and oxygen ; 
and there are formed protocarbonate and hydrate of the 
peroxide. 

Sesquioxide of cerium is composed of 

14 equivalent of oxygen . . . 12 
I „ cerium . . .46 

Equivalent . . 58 
It is of a brick red colour, and appears to be infusible, and 
is undecomposable by heat. It combines'with acids, and 
forms salts, which have always an acid reaction when they 
are soluble in water. The hydrate of the peroxide is of a 
bright yellow colour, which becomes deep yellow by heat, 
and is easily decomposed by it. It is not dissolved either 
by ammonia, potash, or soda ; but the alkaline carbonates 
dissolve a little, and become of a yellow colour. 

Chlorine and cerium combine, and the compound is a 
white porous mass, which is fusible at a red heat, and is 
soluble in water. It is composed of 

1 equivalent of chlorine . . • .36 
1 „ cerium ... 46 

Equivalent . .8*2 
Bromine and cerium probably form two compounds. 
When the oxide of cerium is dissolved in hydrobromic acid, 
a colourless liquid is formed, which, when evaporated to dry- 
ness, gives out hydrobromic acid ; it afterwards softens into 
a viscid mass, and again becomes dry. When this is heated 
to redness, a little bromine is given out, and there remains 
an insoluble oxybromide of cerium. The pure bromides 
appear to be obtained with great difficulty. 

Fluorine and cerium. — This compound occurs at Finbo 
with orthite. It is crystallized in regular six-sided prisms. 
It appears to be a protolluoride. A pure perfluoride occurs 
also in nature in a state of purity ; an oxytluoride is also 
met with. 

Sulphur and cerium combine to form probably two com- 
pounds. That which is best known is composed of 
1 equivalent of sulphur . . . 16 
1 „ cerium . . .46 

Equivalent . . 62 
When the sulphuret is procured by the action of sulphuret 
of carbon it is of a cinnabar red colour ; but when by sul- 
phuret of potassium, it is in small transparent yellowish 
green crystals or scales, which resemble aurum musivum in 
appearance. The composition is however similar in both 
cases. 

At a heat below redness sulphuret of cerium inflames, 
gives out sulphurous acid, and subsulphate of cerium re- 
mains. It is acted upon by nitric acid, and sulphur is de- 
posited. Muriatic acid evolves sulphuretted hydrogen ; 
chlorine acts readily upon it, but neither iodine, phospho- 
rus, nor potassium decomposes it. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
does not act upon the solutions of cerium ; but the soluble 
sulphurets decompose the solution of the chloride, and 
throw down a white precipitate, which is a hydrated sul- 
phuret ; with the persalta of cerium a deep green precipitate 



is produced by the sulphurets, which is probably a hydrated 

sesquisulphurct. 

Selenium and cerium unite to form a powdery reddish- 
brown compound which has a disagreeable smell ; when 
heated, it yields selenious acid, and is converted into a white 
powdery subselenite. The sulphuret of selenium is not 
altered by water, but all acids dissolve it readily with the 
disengagement of seleniuretted hydrogen. 

Phosphorus and cerium form by combining a black 
powder, which, by exposure to heat and afr, gradually 
becomes white, and is converted into phosphate. 

Carbon and cerium, when united, form probably a quadn- 
carburet of cerium ; it is black, interspersed with brilliant 
points, and weighs as much as the oxide of cerium em- 
ployed in forming it. When exposed to the air it burns 
spontaneously, like a pyrophorus, and is converted into 
red oxide of cerium, and carbonic acid gas. 

Salts of cerium.— Both the protoxide and sesquioxide 
of cerium form salts with acid. The protosalts are colour- 
less, their taste is saccharine; they always turn litmus 
paper red ; the greater number are soluble in water, and 
even in alcohol. They are not decomposed by sulpuretied 
hydrogen, but the sulphurets produce this effect. The 
ferrocyanide of potassium occasions a white milky pre- 
cipitate, which is soluble in acids ; the alkalies throw down 
a white precipitate, which is insoluble in an excess of them ; 
tincture of galls produces no effect. 

The salts of the sesquioxide of cerium are generally of a 
yellowish-red colour. When the solutions are concentrated, 
sulphate of potash is precipitated in the state of a yellow 
double sulphate. 

Protonitrate of cerium does not readily crystalliie ; its 
taste is at first sharp, and afterwards very sweet. Its so- 
lution is colourless ; water and alcohol both dissolve it in 
large quantity. When it is heated it first swells up, and 
is afterwards converted by heat into peroxide and nitrous 
acid. 

Pernitrale of cerium.— The solution does not readily 
crystallize without an excess of acid ; the crystals are white, 
lamellated, deliquescent, and soluble in alcohol. When 
dried, they become yellow. The solution decomposes spon- 
taneously by keeping, and a yellow subsalt subsides, and an 
acidulous salt remains in solution. The admixture of a 
small quantity of nitrate of iron renders the solution of 
this salt blood fed ; it readily decomposes by heat 

Carbonate of cerium. — The protocarbonate is in white 
pearly scales ; it is decomposed by heat, and by acids. 

Protosulphate of cerium— -This salt may be obtained in 
colourless crystals, which are soluble in water, and require 
a high temperature to decompose them. The alkalies de- 
compose this sulphate immediately, double sulphate being 
formed. 

Sulphate of cerium is composed of 

1 equivalent of protoxide . . » 64 
1 „ acid . . . .40 

Equivalent to . . 94 
Persulphate of cerium. — The solution of this salt is of 
an orange colour, and its crystals are prismatic, and of a 
golden hue. It is not a permanent salt, for it gradually 
becomes a mixture of super-protosulphate, and sub-persul- 
phate. It is but imperfectly decomposed by the alkalies, 
forming, like the' protosulphate, double salts with them. 

Phosphate of cerium is a colourless insoluble salt, in- 
soluble in excess of acid, but dissolved in nitric and mu- 
riatic acids. 

The principal minerals which contain cerium are con- 
sidered as silicates — they are, cerite, orthite, godolenite, and 
allanite. 

CERIUM, ORES OF.— 1. Cerite, found nearRiddar- 
hittan, in Sweden ; it occurs amorphous. Its colour is pale 
dull red, sometimes greyish, and its streak is white; its 
lustre is resinous, slightly translucent, and sufficiently hard 
to give sparks with steel, or 5*5. Sp.gr. 4 - 912. 

According to Hisinger, it consists of 

Silica . . 18 

Peroxide of cerium . 68 ' 59 

Peroxide of iron . . 2*00 

Lime . . . I "26 

Water and carbonic acid 9'fiO 

W44 
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Dr. Thomson consider* it as a hydrous sihcated peroxide 
of cerium. 

2. Cerine, found as above ; occurs massive and in imper- 
fect crystals. Colour brownish-black, streak brownish-grey 
opaque, with an imperfect metallic lustre. Hardness, 5 • 5 
to 6-0. Sp. gr. 4' 173. Composition according to Berzelius : 

Silica . . 30' 7 

Oxide of cerium 28 • 1 9 

iron . 80-70 

copper 0*87 

Alumina . . 11*7 

Lime . .9*12 

Volatile matter . 0 40 



100*42 

3. Allanile, found at Alluk, East Greenland. It occurs 
massive, and crystallized in the form of a doubly oblique 
prism. Fracture imperfect conchoidal. It is opaque, with 
an imperfect metallic lustre. Colour brownish-black, streak 
greenish grey. Hardness, 6*0. Sp. gr., 4. It is composed, 
according to Stromeyer, of 

Silica . . , 33*021 
Protoxide of cerium . 21*600 

: iron . 13*101 

'■ manganese 0*404 

Alumina . . . 15*226 
Lime . . . 11*080 
Water_ . . . 3*000 



99*432 

These are among the principal ores of cerium, but for 
an account of some others, consult Phillips's Mineralogy, 
and Thomson's Outlines of Geology. 

CERO'COMA. a genus of Coleopterous insects, of the 
family Cantbaridss (Latreille). Technical characters: — 
Antenna? short, nine-jointed, the basal joint as long as the 
two following, the second and next joints in succession are 
short and gradually increase in width to the apex of the an- 
tennas ; the terminal joint forms a distinct ovate knob ; palpi 
moderate, all the joints of nearly equal width— sueh are the 
characters of the females. The males havo the antennas short, 
thick, and the joints extremely irregular in shape and size ; 
those towards the base are uncommonly large, the terminal 
joint forms a large flattened knob, the joints immediately 
adjoining are the smallest— the palpi are also very much 
developed, the basal joints being very large. The head and 
thorax are rounded at the sides and of about equal width, 
the elytra are narrow, somewhat linear, elongate, and soft. 

About six species of this genus (so remarkable for the ex- 
traordinary antennas of the males) have been discovered, all 
of which are European ; they make their appearance during 
the summer months, and frequently in great numbers in the 
same spot. They are found on flowers, particularly those of 
the wild chamomile, &c. 

Cerocoma Schesfferi is about half an inch in length, and 
of a bright golden green above, or bluish ; the legs and an- 
tennw are yellow. In the female the base of the thighs and 
the tarsi are black. The colour of this species and the tex- 
ture of its wings closely resembles that of the common blister 
beetle — the general form of the body is not very dissimilar; 
it is of a smaller size. This species is common in France. 

CERO'PALES, a genus of Hymenopterous insects. 
[PompilusJ 

CERO'XYLON ANDI'COLA, the wax-palm of South 
America, is one of the most remarkable plants in the large 
natural order to which it belongs. It is a species with pin- 
nated leaves, and panicled polygamous flowers. Its calyx 
consists of three small scales ; the petals are also three, but 
much larger and sharp-pointed. The stamens are nume- 
rous, with very short filaments. The fruit is a little round 
drupe, with a single seed of the same figure. 

This plant has received from the American Spaniards 
the name of Palma de Cera, or wax-palm, on account of the 
abundance of that substance yielded by the stem. It grows, 
according to Bonpland, in that part of the Andes which 
separates the valley of the Magdalena from that of the 
Cauca river, in 4° 35' N. lat. Below the snow-capped moun- 
tains called Tolima, San Juan, and Quindiu, especially the 
last, the Ceroxylon grows in all its grandeur, elevating its 
majestic trunk, coated with a thick incrustation of wax, to 
the height of 1 80 feet among the most rugged precipices of 
the wild region which it inhabits. Unlike the greater part 
of tb« palm tribe, this specie* avoids the neat of tropical 




[Cnoxjrlon AndicoU.] 



plains, and seems incapable of existing except in regions 
where the temperature is lowered by elevation in the air, 
and the contiguity of perpetual snow. It is said to make 
its first appearance on the sides of the Quindiu at a height 
equal to that of the Puy de Dome or the passage of Mont 
Cenis ; this is higher than the region of Cinchonas, and so 
cool, that Humboldt does not estimate the mean tempera- 
ture of the year higher at the utmost than 65* or 68° Fahr., 
which is at least 17° lower than the mean temperature of 
palm countries. It does not extend over more than 15 or 
20 leagues of country altogether. Its roots are fibrous and 
very numerous, the main root being thicker than the stem 
itself. The trunk is distinctly marked by rings caused by 
the fall of the leaves, which are from 18 to 20 feet long. 
The spaces between the rings are pale yellow, and smooth 
like the stems of a reed, and" covered with a thick coating 
of wax and resin. This substance, melted with a third of 
fat, makes excellent candles. Vauquelin ascertained that 
this vegetable matter consists of two-thirds resin, and one- 
third wax, which is only a little more brittle than bees-wax. 
The only parallel among palms to this property of exuding 
wax, occurs in a Brazilian palm with palmated leaves, called 
Camauba, 

CERTHIA. (Zoolofry ) [Crkxpbr.] 

CERTHI'ADjE. [Crkepkk.] 

CERTHILAU'DA. [Laeks.] 

CERTIORA'RI, in law, is a writ issuing from one of 
the superior courts, directing the judges or officers of an in- 
ferior court to transmit or cause to be certified {certiorari 
faciat) records or other proceedings. The object of the 
removal is either that the judgment of the inferior jurisdic- 
tion may be reviewed by the superior oourt, or that the 
decision and the proceedings leading to it mar take place 
before the higher tribunal. An instance of the former is 
where the convictions of magistrates or the judgments, or 
orders of courts of quarter-session axe remove*? by certiorari 
into the Court of King's Bench by way of appeal against 
their validity, in which case the decision which haj pre- 
viously been given is re-considered, and i* either confirmed 
or set side. An instance of the latter is where, an indict- 
ment found against a peer by an inferior jurisdiction is cer- 
tified or transmitted into the Court of Parliament or the 
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Court of the Lord High Steward, in order that the further 
proceedings and the adjudication may take place before the 
proper tribunal. By this writ, indictments, with the pro- 
ceedings thereon, may, at any time before actual trial, be 
removed from the assizes or quarter-sessions into the Court 
of King's Bench, as the supreme court of ordinary criminal 
jurisdiction. A certiorari for this purpose must be granted 
on the application of a prosecutor as a matter of right ; but 
when applied for by a defendant, it is a matter of discretion, 
and is generally refused, unless under very peculiar circum- 
stances. In order to avoid the occurrence of frivolous ap- 
peals, it is usual in statutes which give summary jurisdiction 
to inferior tribunals to restrict, or altogether take away, the 
right to a certiorari. 

CERUSE. [Lead, Carbojtatb of.] 

CERVANTES. [Saavedra.] 

CERVICOBRANCHIATA. (Zoology.) De Blainville s 
second order of his sub-class Paracephalophora Herma- 
phrodita. 

Character of the order. Organs of respiration in a large 
cavity situated above the neck, and opening widely in front. 
Head distinct, with two conical contractile tentacula; eyes 
sessile at their external base. 

Family 1. Retifera. 
Organs of respiration in the form of a net on the plafond 
of the branchial cavity. * 

Genus Patella. (Limpet.) 
Body more or less circular, conical above, flat below, and 
furnished with a large oval or round foot, which is thick 
and overpassed on the whole of its circumference by the 
edges of the mantle, which are more or less fringed. There 
is a complete series of vertical membranous plaits in the 
line of junction of the mantle with the foot. 




[Animal of Patella.] 

Shell oval or circular, with an upright summit, or more 
or less curved forwards. The cavity simple, and more or 
less deep : the border entire and horizontal. Muscular im- 
pression narrow, in the form of a horseshoe, opening for- 
wards. ~* 

Such is De Blainvilles arrangement and description • 
and, before we proceed further, it will be necessary to advert 
to Cuvier's remarks upon them. The latter places Patella 



. - Regne „ „, ,„ .„.,„„,„„ 

note : ' M. de Blainville, who gives the name of Cyclo- 
branches to the order under which he arranges the Dorides, 
makes of the three preceding genera (Fissurella, Emargi- 
nula and Parmophorus) and of the Patellce, an order which 
he names Cervicobranchet, and which he divides into the 
Rittjeree and the BrancMfires. The Retires are the 
Patella, because he supposes that they respire by means of 
a net-work belonging to the cavity which is above their 
head. I have found it impossible to discover it ; nor have 
I been able to see any other organ of respiration than the 
cordon of leaflets (feuillets) which is carried all round under 
the border of the mantle.' And he refers to his anatomy 
of the Patella in his Memoirs on the Mollusca 

Cuvier thus describes the genus : ' The Patella have the 
body entirely covered by a shell made of one entire piece, 
shaped like a widened cone {en cone evase). Under the 
edges of the mantle is a border (cordon) of small branchial 
i^ttets (feuillets). The vent and the outlet of the gene- 
rative organs are a little to the right above the bead, which 
is furnished with a large and short proboscis, and two 
pointed tentacula, carrying the eyes at their external bases. 
The mouth is fleshy, and contains a spiny tongue, which 
goes backwards and is folded back deeply in the interior of 
the body. The stomach is membranous, and the intestine 
}s long, delicate, and very much folded. The heart is for- 
wards, above the neck, a little to the right,' 



G. B. Sowerby (' Genera of Recent and Fossil Shefli 
says, there is no canal for the passage of water to the bran- 
chiae, as there is in Emnrginula and Siphonaria, for in th„ 
genus the branchial are external, surrounding the animal" 
Rang follows Cuvier. and his description of the aninu. 
differs but little from that given above. The thorny tonew 
he terms not inaptly 'un long ruban lingual epineux.' He 
thus defines the genus: 'Animal furnished with tentacah 
and eyes at their external bases ; branchite formed b T i 
cordon of leaflets; shell univalve.' He afterwards gives a 
more detailed description of the shell, and makes the fol- 
lowing observation: «M. de BlainvUle believes that he fan 
perceived the branchial of the Patella in a vascular net- 
work attached to the />/o/onrf of a branchial cavity. Not 
having been able to distinguish this net-work, we think 
with Cuvier that the organ of respiration shows itself ai 
these animals in the circle of leaflets which surrounds the 
body between the foot and the mantle as in the Pbvllidians. 

J^marck placed it among the Phyllidians, and next to ' 
Unton, and gave a very good account of the organization of I 
the animal ; and Deshayes, in his valuable edition of the 
Animaux sans Vcrtebres.' adds to Lamarck's observations 
the following remarks: "Till very lately naturalists had 
agreed upon the proper place of the Patella- in the series of 
mollusks ; to convince us of this fact, it will be sufficient if 
we cast our eyes on the different methods which have been 
puhlished since the system of Linnseus. Nevertheless, a 
highly distinguished naturalist. M. de BlainviUe, in hi, 
Treatise on Malacology,' has looked upon this genus with 
views different from those entertained by his predecessors. 
All naturalists had admitted without controversy, that the 
small leaflets placed in the groove of the foot and the mantle 
of the Patella were true branchisB, comparable in all points 
to the branchia of the Phyllidians and Chitons. It was 
enough, in fact, to examine these leaflets with attention, to 
be satisfied as to their eminently vascular nature, and by a 
natura consequence to regard them as a respiratory organ 
in a situation which is common to other mollusks. Mfde 
Blainville rejected this opinion, and perceiving in the part of 
the mantle which forms the cervical sac sufficiently regular 
striae, he regarded this part as a true branchia or gill* and 
characterized the genus in consequence of this new opinion. 
By another consequence he changed the affinities of the 
genus, out cf which he formed at the end of the herma- 
phroditic mollusks, a small particular family under rt\e 
mime of Retifera, and composed of a single genus — that 
now before us. Tbis new mode of viewing the subject by 1 
M. de Blainvillo demanded an attentive and serious exami- 
nation previous to its adoption. Many methods present 
themselves for ascertaining if, as this zoologist believed, the 
cervical sac of the Patella; serves them as a respiratory 
organ. We have compared with this part in the Patella! 
that of many genera, the position of whose branchial organ 
has never been doubted— that of the Calyptraa, for ex- 
ample ; and we have recognized a fibrous structure and 
stria3 entirely comparable to those which are seen in the 
Patella. We have pursued our comparison, not only in 
the mollusks with a patelliform shell, but further m those 
whose shell is more or less rolled up or spiral ; and in all, 
without exception, we have found the upper wall of the 
cervical sac resembling that of the Patella. It must, then, 
be admitted, that in all the mollusks which have evidently 
a branchia, the cervical sac fulfils, as in the Patella, the 
functions of a respiratory organ ; or, on the other hand, it 
must lie allowed that if in all the mollusks the cervical sac 
does not serve for respiration, neither does it perform that 
function in the Patella. ■ 

•There is a curious genus named Patello'ida, by MM, 
yuoy et Gaimard. In these mollusks the shell is absolutely 
like that of the Patella, and the animal has not only a cer- 
vical sac, but, moreover, a pectinated branchia on the right 
and anterior side of the body ; and, what is remarkable, it 
is deprived of those vascular leaflets disposed around the 
foot in the Patella. The abolition of these leaflets, as 
soon as a true pectinated branchia is developed, while the 
cervical sac undergoes no alteration, and remains the same 
in both genera, affords, by a rational induction, the strongest 
presumption for believing that the leaflets of the Patella 
are, in fact, respiratory organs. These two methods of in- 
duction of which we have spoken would of themselves be 
sufficient to combat victoriously the opinion of M. de Blain- 
ville; but there is a third method still more preferable, 
that which anatomical investigation furnishes. When by 
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a minute dissection we have traced in the Patella the prin- 
cipal branches of the vessels, we find constantly in the 
thickness of the muscles of the lateral parts of the foot, two 
large vessels which reach along the whole circumference, 
and furnish a strong branch to each membranous leaflet. 
This disposition is like that which is seen in the Chitons. 
The vessels which in the Patella are given off to the cer- 
vical sac are very small, and not to be compared with the 
development of those of the Helices, the Limares, or even 
of the Terebratula and Orbicula, whose respiratory organ, 
though framed for breathing water only, is formed of a vas- 
cular net-work on a flattened membrane. In the Patella, 
tne cervical vessels are not more developed than in the 
other mollusks, which, possessing a pectinated branchia, 
have also a cervical sac -It seems to us that we may con- 
clude from the preceding observations that, in the Patella, 
the cervical sac is not branchial, and that the branchisa con- 
sist of the floating lamella between the borders of the foot 
and of the mantle. By a natural consequence then, it be- 
comes necessary to reject the opinion of M. de Blainville, 
and to place the Patella near the Chitons, forming a small 
family for each of these genera.' 

We have only to add, that recent observations leave no 
doubt, if any could have existed after the luminous remarks 
of Deshayes, that Cuvier and his followers were right and 
that M. de Blainville is wrong. The series of simple laminm 
attached within the circular border of the mantle fulfil the 
office of branchia, and to that end are endowed with cilia, 
which keep up a perpetual current of sea water over them. 
This current flows from the outer to the inner edge over the 
surface of each branchial lamina. The position of Patella, 
therefore, among the Cyclobranches (eighth order of Gas- 
tropods), where it was placed by Cuvier before this charac- 
ter of the gills of gastropodous mollusks was known as it is 
now, ought not to be disturbed, and forms one, among many 
instances, of the penetrating character of Cuvier's mind. 

The following is De Blainville' s arrangement of the spe- 
cies ; and, in the present state of our knowledge of the 
genus*, is perhaps as good as any that has been proposed. 

a. Species whose summit is obtuse, vertical, very nearly 
mesial, and which are conical. — Example, Patella 
vulgata. Locality, the coasts of European seas, common 
iu the channel— N. B. Varieties almost endless. 




[Patella Tulgala.] 

p. Species a little less conical, and whose summit is 
placed a little anterior to the position of the last, with 
a slight inclination forwards. — Example, Patella dean- 
rata. Locality, Straits of Magclhaens, Falkland Isles, 
&c. 




[Patella deaurata.] 

j. Species which are oval, elongated, and compressed at 
the sides. — Example, Patella compresm. Locality, 
.Indian Seas, Lam. 




S. Species whose summit is sub-anterior and very little de- 
veloped, and which are entirely flat or depressed. — Ex- 
ample. Patella Scutellaria. 




[Patella •cutellaris.] 

(. Depressed species, whose summit is scarcely indicated, 
and which are much narrower before than they are 
behind. — Example, Patella cochlearia (Cochlear). 
Genus, Helcion, De Montfort. 




[Patella coehlearia .] 



{. Oval species, with a well marked summit, evidently 
inclined forward and sub-marginal ; border a little con- 
vex in the middle. — Example, Patella pectinata. Lo- 
cality, the Mediterranean sea. 




. "Patella pectinata.] 

ij. Species which are oval, delicate, nacreous, and with a 
festooned border ; the summit still more marginal and; 
distinct. — Example, Patella cymbularia. 




[Patella cymbularia.] 



Geographical distribution. — The Patella are very widely 
spread, and few seas are without them. None however ap- 
pear to have been observed in the Arctic seas, either by 
Captain Parry (1819) or Captain Ross. The larger species 
are found principally in warm climates. 

Habit*, $c. — This genus is one of those which has the 
power of absorbing the shells of other mollusks or rocks, 
and thus forming cavities or depressions 'on them. 'The 
Patella cochlea*,' says Mr. Gray, in his interesting paper 
on the economy of molluscous animals (Phil. Trans., 1833), 
' is often found at the Cape of Good Hope, where it lives 
almost exclusively, attached to a large species of the same- 
genus, on the surface of which it forms a flat disk, exactly' 
the size of its mouth. To form these flat disks (of whjebj 
• CoohUar, 

Vol. VI.— 3 L 
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there are so generally two, one on each side of the apex of 
the larger Patella, as almost to form a eharacter of the spe- 
cies), and to assist in the increase of its site, the animal 
appears also to absorb the coralline or other similar sub- 
stances with which the larger shells are abundantly covered. 
The common Patella of our own coast, when long adherent 
to another shell of its own species, to chalk, or to old red 
sandstone or limestone, also forms for itself a deep cavity of 
the same form as its shell, and evidently produced by the 
dissolution of the surface to which it is affixed.' These ob- 
servations will strike every one who may take an interest in 
such subjects, and has opportunities of examination. 

The species are numerous, but we think it highly pro- 
bable that many of these will prove to be mere varieties when 
the subject comes to be deeply investigated. The following 
remarks on the subject by Mr. 6. B. Sowerby and Mr. Gray 
will be read with interest, and we could add to them from 
our own observation : * Patella,' writes Mr. G. B. Sowerby 
(Genera of Shells), ' when detached from all the other genera 
which were associated with it under that name by Linnsean 
authors, forms still a genus very comprehensive in num- 
bers ; and. though well characterised as a genus, the study of 
it is rendered extremely difficult, on account of the variations 
to which the species are liable from peculiarity of position or 
situation. This observation is suggested by the fact, that 
the P. cterulea is extremely regular and thin when it has 
lived upon the leaves and stems of sea-weed ; and, on the 
contrary, irregular when attached to the roots. We have 
also reason to believe that a like difference of situation is the 
cause of the great difference in character between P. com- 
pressa and P. miniata; but we are confident that they 
ought to be considered as varieties of the same, for we possess 
specimens in which, from the vertex to about half an inch 
from the margin, the characters are those of P. compressa, 
while the remainder of the same identieal specimen is in- 
disputably a well characterised P. miniata ; it is remark- 
able that Lamarck should have observed the same fact, but 
considers it in some measure inexplicable.' Mr. Gray, in 
the memoir above quoted, thus contributes to this branch of 
the subject : ' When a Patella or a Crepidula has attached 
itself to the fiat surface of a rock or the leaf of a large fucus, 
the base of its shell is flat and its mouth roundish ; when it 
adheres to a concave surface, such as the cavity of an old 
shell, the base becomes flattened and convex internally ; 
and when it fixes itself on the round stalk of a fucus, the 
sides become compressed so as in some measure to clasp the 
stem, and the lateral portions of the base project beyond the 
front and hinder parts to such an extent, that when placed 
on a flat surface it rocks backwards and forwards. Several 
nominal species of these and allied genera depend on vari- 
ations in the shape of the shell, caused -by the adhesion of 
the animal to surfaces of different forms ; thus the Patella 
pellucida of Montagu is synonymous with the P. cterulea of 
the same author, the former having been founded on speci- 
mens taken from the stalk, and the latter on individuals ob- 
tained from the flattened frond of the fucus, on which the 
species usually takes up its abode : it is indeed by no means 
rare to find specimens in which the animal has moved from 
one of these positions to the other, and in such cases the 
shell represents P. cterulea and the base P. pellucida, or 
vice versS. The same change takes place with regard to 
P. miniata and P. compressa. I have in my collection a 
specimen of this latter shell, which is P. miniata at the 
top, it having in its youth lived on the frond of a large Cape 
fucus ; it afterwards removed to the stem and became com- 
pressed, and consequently is in this part the P. compressa ; 
but by some accident it was again induced to change its 
situation, and removing to a flat surface, the edge of the 
mouth expanded, and it became a second time P. miniata, 
or perhaps what may be called by some authors P. saccha- 
rina, as this also appears to be a conical variety of the same 
species. Lamarck has described a similar specimen ; and 
Mr. Sowerby, in his Genera of Shells, has figured an ex- 
ample of this species, showing the two states. In like man- 
ner the Crepidula porcellana, when applied to a flat surface, 
has an expanded base and a flattened inner lip ; but when 
adherent to a convex body, such as the stem of a sea-weed, 
or (as frequently happens) to the back of another shell of 
the same species, the animal being pressed into the cavity, 
the inner lip becomes concave, and the sides of the aperture 
are contracted ; in this state the shell is called by some 
authors C.fornicata. 

\ When the shells of this family are adherent to irregular 



surfaces, they adapt their margins to 'the irregularities with 
which they meet I have several specimens from the coast 
of Devonshire, having one or more processes on their sides, 
whioh fitted into boles in the rock to which I found them 
attached ; and such changes are the more remarkable, sj 
some specimens are seen constantly moving from place V> 
place, whilst others appear to remain for a long time fixed 
in one spot ; and even those that are thus stationary in the 
young state constantly elevate the margins of their shells 
when the tide is low. I have also a specimen of Siphonaria 
gigas, exhibiting in a great degree a similar adaptation of 
its edges to the form of the rock on which it grew.' 

Patella has been found principally on rocky coasts, stones, 
and shells, at a depth ranging from the surface fo thirty 
fathoms. 

Food. — Puci and other sea- weeds, in the separation and 
comminution of which their rasp-like tongues are probably 
highly active. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of the fossil 
Patella, it mpy be expected that we should, say a word of 
the allied genera, as far as shape of shell goes, Siphonaria, 
and Pafelloida. These differ strongly in their organisation 
from Patella, for instead of having a circle of branchial 
lamina) like that genus, they have a single pectinated 
branchia on the right side. To these Mr. Gray adds the 
genps Lottia, which, as he (loo. cit.) observes, ' must be ex- 
tremely perplexing to those systematists who attend only to 
the form of the shell without paying any regard to its animal 
inhabitant. The shells of Patella and Lottia do not in the 
least differ in external form, and yet their animals belong to 
very different orders, the one having the branchia placed 
round the foot, as in the chitons, and the other having 
them placed on the side of the neck, like the FissurelUe, 
from which indeeed it chiefly differs in having only one 
branchia.' This description, by the way, accords with the 
genus Patelloida of Quoy and Gaimard. [Patelloidba..} 

The genus Scutella, brought home by Mr. Cuming from 
the Pacific Ocean, and described by Mr. Broderip in the 
'Proceedings of the Zoological Society. for 1834,' part S, 
should here be mentioned. There is no doubt that the 
animal is marine ; but unfortunately none of the soft parts 
were found, though the shells were in very fine condition ; 
and, as we have seen, it is difficult in their absence to fix 
the precise place of the shell. 

Generic Character. — Shell ancyliform, shining within. 
Apex posterior, central, involute. Muscular impressions 
two, oblong-ovate, lateral. Aperture large, ovate. 

This genus, according to Broderip, appears to be inter- 
mediate between Ancylus and Patella, while the aspect of 
the back sometimes reminds the observer of Navicelia or 
Crepidula. Its place, he observes, will most probably be 
among the Cyclobranches of Cuvier. The two muscular 
impressions are situated on each side of the interior, a little 
below the summit ; while in Patella they nearly surround 
the internal circumference of the same part of the -shell.- 
The aperture is generally surrounded by a margin : and 
the apex, which in Ancylus is oblique, is central though 
posterior. 

Fossil Patell/k. 

Deshayes, in his Tables, gives 104 living species and 10 
fossil (tertiary); one fossil species, Patella equalis, now 
living in the European ocean, in the English crag (pliocene 
period of Lycll), two at Dax and one at Valognes. G. 
Sowerby says that the fossil species are not numerous, and 
that they occur in the great oolite, in the lias, and per- 
haps fn the Oxford clay and chalk marl of the secondary 
series ; in the calcaire grassier, and probably in the London 
clay of the tertiary series; and also in the crag of the 
diluvian formation. De la Beche gives the following as 
being found among the organic remains in blue marls of 
the south of Prance : Patella vulgataf Lam.; P.Bonardii, 
Payrandeau (analogous to the existing species), also in the 
calcaire moellon; P. umbella. Lam. (also an analogue), 
and also in the calcaire moellon ; P. glabra, Deshayes, 
Paris. Among the organic remains of the- cretaceous group 
he enumerates P. ovalis, Nils, from Balsberg, Scania ; an 
undetermined species from the lower green sand of Sussex, 
Mantel), and another from the lower green sand of Wilts, 
Lonsdale. In the oolitic group he places P. latissima. 
Sow. Oxford clay, Yorka. and mid. and S. of England ; 
P. rugosa, Sow. forest marble, mid, and S. of England 
and Normandy; P. &w>6, Bow. lias, mid. and S. of Eng- 
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land j P. lata, Sow. Stonesfield slate ; P, aneyloides, Sow. 
great oolite, Ancliff, Wilts; P. nana. Sow. same locality ; 
P. discoides, Suhlot. lias, Gundershofen s and P. papy- 
racea, Goldf. lias, Banz. The grauwaoke group, accord- 
ing to the same author, affords P. Neptum, Goldf. Eifel, 
Olpe ; P. primigena, Goldf. Pfaffrath ; P. f eonica, Wahl. 
Kinnekulle, Westrogothia ; P. t pennicostis, Wahl. Ulanda, 
Westrogothia ; P. f concentrica, Wahl. Mosseberg, &c, 
Westrogothia ; and an undetermined species, Keswick, and 
near Kirby Lonsdale, Phil. 

But the fossil zoologist will do well carefully to examine 
m any of these so called speoies. Some of them are marked 
with a ? by the authors, and we have seen how liable to de- 
ception those who build upon the shape and structure of the 
shell alone are, even when examining the shells of recent 
species. The examples above given of mollusks with shells 
nearly identical, but of very different organization, should 
be borne in mind by the geologist, when he would draw 
conclusions as to the age, condition, or formation of a 
stratum, from the shells contained therein. 




Organs 
branchial. 



Family S. 
of respiration, 



Branchifera. 
two large equal 



pectinated 



Genus, Fissurella, 



The Fissurella;, which Cuvier plates among the Scuti- 
branches, his seventh order of Gastropods, havo a large 
fleshy disk or foot beneath the belly, like the Patella, and 
a conical shell fixed upon the middle of the back, but not 
always entirely covering it, fbr this sheil is pierced at its 
summit with a small aperture, generally oval, which, ac- 
cording to Cuvier, serves at the same time as a passage for 
the water necessary to respiration and as an outlet for the 
excrements. This aperture penetrates into the cavity of 
the branchial situated on the fore part of the back, and in 
the bottom of which the vent discharges itself. This cavity 
is, besides, widely opened above the head. There is on 
each side, symmetrically disposed, a pectinated branohia or 
gill. The tentacula are conical, at the external bases of 
which the eyes are situated. The sides of the foot are 
fringed with filaments. Mr. Gray, in the memoir above 
quoted, says, ' In the young state of the Fissurella, the 
hole by which the feces pass out of the shell is placed a 
little in front of its recurved and spiral apex ; in this state 
it has been formed Into a genus under the names of kimula 
and Puncturella. But as the animal grows, the hole en- 
larges in size backwards, and the true apex being absorbed, 
the hole appears in the adult shell to be placed on the tip! 
and in some species even to extend behind it.' 

The muscular impression is in the form of a horseshoe, 
with the opening in front. 




[Animal of FiunnUc] 




(Shftll of Fiaaurella.] 

De Blainville thus arranges the genus : 

a. Species whioh have the middle part Of the borders of 
the opening excavated as it were, so that when placed 
upon a flat surface, they only touch it at their ex- 
tremities —Example, Fissurella nimbosa. 



[Flaanrella Bimbo m.^ 



Deshayes observes that the synonymy of this species has 
been very faulty from the time of Linnaius downwards; 
and he remarks that three species are confounded under 
Patella nimbosa in the twelfth edition of the ' Svstcma 
Natural.' Deshayes adds that the species was named in 
Lamarck's collection, and that he bos seen it, and therefore 
knows what Lamarck meant by his Fissurella nimbosa. 
The figure from which our cut is taken, that of Martini, I., 
t. xi , f. 91-92, is ono of those references which Deshayes 
would leave untouohed as indicating the species.* 
(3. Species more depressed, &c, so that when placed upon 
a flat surface, the extremities are raised, forming a 
kind of canal.— Example, Fissurella rosea. Locality, 
Guiana, &c. 




[Fissurella rosea.] 

y. Conical species with horizontal borders.— Example, 



Fissurella Greeca, 
lan tic. 



Locality, Mediterranean and At* 




[Filsurella Gra?ca.] 

Geographical Distribution, Habits, cf-c— Much the same 
those of Patella. Like that genus, Fitsurella is littoral, 
and has been found at depths ranging from the surface to 
twenty-five fathoms. 

Fossil Fissurbli.*:. 
G. B. Sowerby says that a few fossil species are found in 
the truly marine formations above the chalk. Deshayes, in 
his Tables, enumerates 33 living species and 8 fossil (ter- 
tiary).* Of these, Fissurella Greeca, costaria, and neglecta, 
he states to be both living (the two former in the European 
and Indian oceans, and the latter in the Mediterranean) 
and fossil, in the pliocene (all three) and miocene (the two 
latter) periods of Lyell, (Sicily, Italy in the sub-Apennine 
beds, English crag, and Touraine). He mentions three 
Sicilian species, three Italian (sub-Apennina beds), one in the 
English crag, two at Dax, two in Touraine, two at Angers, 
and four at Paris.t The Fissurella Noachina of Deshayes, 
Patella Noachina of Lyell, is living in the Northern Seas, 
and found fossil in Sweden and Norway. It appears to be 
between a Fissurella and an Emarginula, and it is not im- 
possible that it may be a Fissurella in a young state. 
Genera, Emarginula. 

Parmophorus. • 
Cuvier observes that the Emarginula have exactly the 
same structure as the Fissurella, with this exception, that 
the former, instead of the aperture at the apex of the shell, 
have in their mantle and shell a small slit or notch at their 
anterior border, which opens into the branchial cavity. The 
borders of the mantle envelop and cover a great portion of 
those of the shell. 

The eyes are situated upon a tubercle at the external 
bases of the conical tentacula. The edges of the foot art 

. * .f'- a - B> "o*"^' 1» th« 8*eond Pari of the Proceeding! of the fcoolo- 
| leal Society for 1834. deicribei S7 new ipeciea brought home by Mr. Cuming. 
Two otheri are also there recorded, making 29 additional specif a. 

T The bracket that Kites off these numbers Includes JOnargimla. 
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furnished with a row of filaments. G. B. Sowerby observes 
that ' the animal of the Fissurella is very nearly related to 
that of Emarginula, as the shell is to the Emarginula 
itself; the fissure in the anterior margin of the latter serving 
for the same purposes as the perforation in the vertex of the 
former. One difference however is peculiarly observable, 
which is that in Emarginula the vertex is directed poste- 
riorly, contrariwise to that of Fissurella ; for Lamarck is 
mistaken in speaking of the notch or fissure in the 
edge of Emarginula as posterior.' Of Parmophorut 
Cuvier says thai, like the Emarginula, its shell is covered 
for a considerable portion by the turned-up edges of the 
mantle ; this shell he 'describes as oblong, slightly conical, 
and without hole or notch. The branchite and the rest of 
the organs are the same as they are in the two preceding 
genera. G. B. Sowerby thus writes upon this point (Genera 
of Shells) : — * Emarginula is more nearly related to Fit ■ 
turella than to Patella, inasmuch as its branchia are not 
external, and the little fissure or notch in the anterior edge 
is only the termination of a narrow canal, that serves the 
same purpose in this shell as the perforation in tho sum- 
mit of Fissurella. It is observable that Lamarck has placed 
Emarginula next to Parmophorut, without seeming to hare 
remarked the very great resemblance of the animals to each 
other; we have thought ourselves justified, both by the cha- 
racters of the shells and of the animals, in uniting them ; 
this may be objected to perhaps on account of the great dif- 
ference in general form ; but we answer that there are some 
species of Lamarckian Emarginula, one of which we have 
figured, which approach very nearly to Blainville's Parmo- 
phorut in shape. Another objection may arise from the 
apparent want of the anterior fissure in Parmophorut, but 
it will be seen that the anterior edge of the shell is always 
somewhat emarginate, while in the situation of the branchiee, 
the anterior fissure in the mantle of the animal, and in the 
position of the vertex in the shell, tbey exactly resemble 
each other ; we therefore consider the Parmophori of Blain- 
ville and Lamarck as elongated and compressed Emar- 
ginulee.' Deshayes, in his euition of Lamarck (1836), thus 
expresses his opinion : — ' Cuvier was the first who gave ana- 
tomical details of the genus Emarginula, and he made it 
appear how much analogy existed between it and Fissurella. 
There exists, nevertheless, between these two genera suffi- 
cient differences to warrant their continuance in systematic 
arrangement. But it is not so with regard to Parmophorut. 
M. de Blainville, to whom we owe this last genus, and who 
was the first to make the animal known, had judiciously 
preconceived the necessity of its junction with Emarginula. 
In fact, not only have the animals of the two genera a per- 
fect analogy, and not only can they be with difficulty distin- 
guished in some cases and in some species, but the shells 
themselves, as might have been supposed a priori, offer 
some passages from the one genus to the other, the number 
of which will be augmented by new researches. When we 
have before us a fairly complete series of living and fossil 
species belonging to the two genera, the following observa- 
tions occur : — The two fossil species of Parmophorut have 
no trace of a marginal notch ; Parmophorut Auttralis has 
the anterior border a little depressed in the middle, and 
within the shell is to be seen, corresponding with this de- 
pression, a small crest indicating the separation of the 
mantle. Among the species of Emarginula brought home 
by MM. Quoy and Gaimard there is one which they name 
Parmopho'ida, and which would seem to be entirely deprived 
of a marginal notch. In the Subemarginula of M. de 
Blainville, the shells have no longer this notch, but they 
have within a deep ridge (sillon) in the place of it In 
other species, as in Emarginula rubra of Lamarck and E. 
elegans of M. Defrance, the small interior ridge is termi- 
nated on the border by a very short notch, and from this 
commencement to the termination of the series of species we 
see this notch become deeper and deeper, and change at 
last into a deep slit, occupying one half of the height of the 
shell.' After dwelling upon the differences of the shells in 
other points of external form, M. Deshayes observes that 
the general aspect of the shells leads the zoologist to sepa- 
rate the genera, while the structure of the "animals tends to 
fuse them into one, and thus concludes — ' M. Sowerby has 
come, as we have before said, to this conclusion, and in his 
" Genera of Shells'' has united the Parmophori to the 
Emarginula. This example will without doubt be followed 
by other zoologists.' 
We entirely agree in this conclusion, and consider the 



following arrangement of De Blainville's as merely arbi- 
trary, and calculated to assist the conchologist and fossil 
zoologist in his subdivision of this molluscous form. 

' Emarginula. 




[Animal of Emarginula.] 




[Shell of Emarginula (E. eouica).] 

a. Species whose notch is in the middle of the back of 
the shell, and far from reaching the edge. (Rimuia t 
or Rimulaire T of Defrance). — Example, Emarginula 
BlainviUii. 





[Emarginula BlainviUii.] 

p. Compressed species, whose anterior border is deeply 
notched, and the summit strongly marked (Let En- 
tailles). — Example, Emarginula Fittura. 




tEmarginula Fiwuro.] 

i, natural lite ; b, magnified j «, magnified, the aheU Uraed up, «hwlng the 
animal in situ. 

y. Species still more compressed, whose anterior border is 
only bent into a gutter, and whose summit is still evi- 
dent (SubemargtnuUe). — Example, Emarginula Emar- 
ginula. 





[Emarginula Emarginata.] 

I. Species very much depressed ; the summit very little 
developed and pnemedian, with a small notch. — Ex- 
ample, Emarginula depressa. 





[Emarginula depmu.] 

Parmophorus (.Scutum of De Montfort). 

Example, Parmophorut Auttralis ; Syn. elongatut. Pa- 
tella ambigua. Linn.; Localities! Sew of New Hol- 
land and New Zealand. 
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[Farmophoiua AuitrulU.] 



Habits, $c— Emarginula and Parmophorus are littoral 
shells like patella, and their habits are similar to those of 
the last-named genus. Emarginula has been found at 
depths ranging from the surface to eleven fathoms. 

Fossil Emarginul* and Parmophori. 

G. B. Sowerby, ' Genera of Recent and Fossil Shells,' 
observes that the fossil Emarginulee are scarce. 4 They 
occur,' adds that author, ' in the calcaire grossier and its 
contemporary strata-; in the crag of Suffolk, Essex, and 
Norfolk ; and in the Bath oolite. They are very elegant 
little fossils, particularly Lamarck's E. clypeata. We can- 
not consider his Parmophorus elongatus as a species of this 
genus, for its vertex is anterior, as its muscular impression 
demonstrates ; consequently we find in it no mark of a canal 
at either end ; it must therefore be classed with Patella.' 

Emarginula. — Deshayes, in his tables, gives seven living 
species and eleven fossil (tertiary), one E.fissura, an inha- 
bitant of the European and Mediterranean Seas, fossil in 
the crag at Bordeaux and Dax, and at Paris (Pliocene, Mio- 
cene, and Eocene periods of Lyell). De la Beche enume- 
rates two in the blue marls of the South of France, namely, 
one closely approaching E. fissura of Lamarck and E. 
reticulata of Sowerby. In the cretaceous group he gives 
two, E. Sondes Catherinco and E. pelagiea, both from 
Rouen. In the oolitic group he records one species, E. sea- 
lant, Sowerby, from the great oolite at Ancliff, Wilts. 
Deshayes, in his edition of Lamarck (1836), enumerates 
eleven living species, and five found only in the fossil state, 
namely, E. costata and E. clypeata, Lamarck, from Grignon; 
E. radiola, Lamarck, from Parnes ; and E. elegans and 
E. clathrata, Deshayes, the first from Paris and Valognes, 
and the other, a rare species, from Parnes. 

Parmophorus. — Deshayes, in his tables, gives two living 
and two fossil species (tertiary), one from Touraine (Mio- 
cene period of Lyell) ; and he enumerates two from the 
Crag, three from Touraine, three from Angers, five from 
Paris, two from Valognes. In his edition of Lamarck, he 
notes two species only as fossil, one P. elongatus, Lamarck, 
with a variety, from Grignon, and the other P. angustus, 
Deshayes, from Paris. 

CERVUS. [Dekr.] 

CESAROTTI, MELCHIORRE. born at Padua in 
May, 1 730, studied in the seminary of that city, and showed 
from his early youth a great taste for learning, and espe- 
cially for philological studies. In 1762 be was appointed 
preceptor of the children of the patrician Grimani at Venice, 
where he became acquainted with Mr. Sackville, who in- 
formed him of the appearance of Ossian's poems recently 
published by Macpherson. Cesarotti was so struck by their 
peculiarity and the novelty of the style, that he resolved on 
translating OSsian into Italian blank verse, which he ef- 
fected with the assistance of Sackville. He dedicated his 
translation to the Earl of Bute, who caused an elegant edi- 
tion of it to be printed at his own expense at Padua, 2 vols., 
8vo„ 1763, and made a present of it to the author. Without 
discussing the merit of these poems, i» is but just to say that 
Cesarotti's translation is a fine specimen of Italian versi- 
fication, being harmonious and fluent, and in many parts 
highly poetical. He broke through the tameness into 
which Italian poetry had sunk for more than a century be- 
fore him, and gave the example of a new style and a bolder 
flight of imagination. Cesarotti however was not of a mind 
likely to be restrained within rational bounds. His bio- 



grapher Ugoni observes that, like the son of a miser, whd 
often runs to the opposite extreme of prodigality, Cesa- 
rotti, born in a country then stationary in learning, and 
brought up among writers tame and timid in their investi- 
gations, seems to have determined on breaking through all 
the boundaries of language, taste, and composition, and at- 
tempting to effect a complete revolution in literature. His 
language is full of neologisms, and he had the hardihood to 
assert his preference of Ossian's poems to those of Homer. 
He attempted a version, or, as he called it, a reform of the 
Iliad, which he styled ' La Morte di Ettore,' in which he 
took such liberties with his text, that it may be considered 
as a parody rather than a translation. A caricature appeared 
at Rome, representing the head of Homer placed on tho 
shoulders of a French dandy, with the legend * Translation 
of Homer.' Cesarotti wrote some preliminary disserta- 
tions illustrative of the same poem, in which he displays 
much erudition and sounder criticism than in his version. 
His ' Saggio della Filosofia dclle Lingue applicata alia Lin- 
gua Italiana,' Padua, 1 785, is perhaps his best critical and 
philosophical work. He contends for the necessity of the 
written language keeping pace with the progress of ideas, in- 
ventions, discoveries, and new wants and habits. The aca- 
demy of La Crusca was half inclined at one time to agree 
with the author, but veneration for purism and precedent 
prevailed among the members of that learned body. Count 
Galeani Napione wrote, chiefly in reply to Cesarotti, his 
work, ' Dell' Uso e dei Pregi della lingua Italiana,' to which 
Cesarotti answered by his ' Rischiarimenti Apologetici so- 
pra alcune Teorie Preliminari, e sul Francesismo.' The 
whole of this controversy may prove interesting to those who 
wish to form a clear idea of the disputes concerning lan- 
guage, which have formed a considerable portion of the Italian 
literature of our age. Cesarotti was appointed by the Vene- 
tian senate to the chair of Greek and Hebrew in the univer- 
sity of Padua. In his quality of secretary to the academy of 
Padua, he wrote, from 1730 till 1798, 'Relazioni Acade- 
miche,' in which he gave at the end of every year an ab- 
stract of tho memoirs read by the members of that body ; 
and also 'Elogi di alcune Academici,' among which the 
most interesting is that of Abate Oliva, the author of the 
' Zoologia Adriatica.' The 4 Epistolario,' or voluminous cor- 
respondence of Cesarotti, was published in 6 vols., 8vo., 
Florence, 181 1. In 1807 Cesarotti went to Milan, to depre- 
cate the wrath of Napoleon against his countrymen of Padua, 
who had shown some disposition to resist the conqueror. 
Napoleon, who was a great admirer of Cesarotti's Ossian, 
received him in a very friendly manner, made him a knight 
of the iron crown, and bestowed a pension upon him. Cesa- 
rotti in return set about writing the praises of his patron in 
a poetical composition, which he styled ' Pronea,' the object 
of which is to show that Napoleon was the envoy of Provi- 
dence. The composition is cold, full of allegories and meta- 
physical abstractions, and the style is turgid. The ' Pronea' 
was a still-born work, and its name is now only remembered 
among the many specimens of the flattery and servility of 
the Italian literary men in Napoleon's time. 

Cesarotti died on November 4, 1 808. His private character 
was simple and amiable ; he was a man of regular habits, 
indefatigable in his studies, courteous to his visiters, friendly 
to those about him, and much beloved by his pupils. He 
translated several orations of Demosthenes, Isocrates, JE»- 
chines. Lysias, and other Greek writers, and also Juvenal. 
His essays and dissertations are numerous. His works were 
collected and published in 42 vols. 8vo., Pisa, 1809; the 
editors of the 'Classici Italiani' published a selection of 
them in 4 vols. 8vo., Milan, 1820. 

CESSION. When an ecclesiastical person accepts a 
second benefice or dignity in the church, which is incom- 
patible by law with that which he previously held, the latter 
is said to be void by cession. This avoidance takes place 
ipso facto upon the acceptance of the second benefice ; and 
i the patron may at once, without any sentence of deprivation 
in the spiritual court, and without any express resignation, 
present a new incumbent, and require his admission. By 
the statute 21 Hen. VIII. o. 13, sect. 9, if a person, pos- 
sessed of a benefice with cure of souls of the yearly value 
of 61. or above, accept and take any other benefice with euro 
of souls, without a dispensation to hold both, the first is de- 
clared to be wholly void in law. But even if the first bene- 
fice be under the value of 8/., and for that reason not within 
the statutory provision, it becomes void by the canon law as 
against the patron, in consequence of the acceptance by the 
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incumbent of a second benefice pr dignity. (Watsons Cler- 
gyman'* Law, cap. 2; Burns Ecclesiastical Law, tit. 
• Avoidance and Lapse.') 

CE8TUM. tC«L«OGRADA.] 

CETA'CEA. [Whal*s.] 

CETIC ACID, a substance obtained by Chevreul from 
spermaceti, and to which he has since given the name of 
ethal [.Ethal]. .... 

CETINE is the name proposed by Chevreul for the cry- 
stallizable matter which formB the greater part of the sub- 
stance called spermaceti. In order to obtain it pure, the 
spermaceti must be treated with boiling alcohol, and the 
clear solution, on cooling, deposits cetine, which, if requisite, 
is to be purified by a second solution in, and deposition from, 
alcohol. 

Cetine is white, crystalline, soft to the touch, and friable ; 
it is nearly inodorous, is tasteless, and does not act upon 
litmus ; it fuses at 120° Fahr. When distilled in vacuo, 
it is volatilized without change ; but when heated in a 
retort in the usual way, it yields a small quantity of acid 
and of oil, and a large proportion of solid crystalline product, 
traces of charcoal remaining in the retort. One hundred 
parts of boiling anhydrous alcohol dissolve 15*8 of cetine; 
but when its specific gravity is '834, only three parts are 
dissolved. If one part of cetine, an equal weight of hydrate 
of potash, and two parts of water are digested at a tem- 
perature between 122 s and 194° Fahr. for several days, a soap 
is formed which is different from other soaps, containing 
tnargarate and oleate of potash, combined with an unsa- 
ponifted fatty matter, which Chevreul calls ethal. [Ethajl.] 
When this soap is decomposed by an acid, the ethal is sepa- 
rated with the margaric and oleic acids ; 100 parts of cetine 
thus treated, give GO'96 parts of these acids, and 40'64 of 
ethal, the increase of weight amounting to 1 ' 6. According 
to Chevreul, cetine consists of— 

Carbon . . 81*660 
Hydrogen . . 12*862 
Oxygen . . 4*578 

CETOCIS, De Montfort's generic name for those Be- 
lemnites which are plicated at the summits 

CBTONl'ADiE (Mae Leay), a family of Coleopterous 
insects, of the section Melitophili (Latreille). The species 
belonging to thjs family have the sternum more or less pro- 
longed into an obtuse point, between the second pair of 
legs : the mentum is emarginated, and never transverse ; 
the terminal lobe of the maxillae is furnished with a tuft of 
fine hairs ; the labrum is concealed ; the antenna: are small 
and ten-jointed ; the basal joints are short ; the three ter- 
minal joints are comparatively large, placed close together, 
and form a triphyllous knob. The thorax is generally some- 
what triangular, with the anterior part (which would form 
- the apex of the triangle) truncated. The elytra are usually 
rather- straight at the sides, and obtusely rounded at the 
apex, thus presenting a somewhat square form ; their disc is 
rather flat. A triangular scale is interposed between the base 
of the thorax and that of the elytra at their outei angles. 

The Cetoniadru form one of the most extensive groups of 
the beetle tribe, and nothing xan exceed the brilliant colours 
with which many of them are adorned— in this respect v veing 
with, if not surpassing, the Buprestidte. 

In the larva and imago states these insects feed upon vege- 
table substances : the grub or larva of the common rose- 
beetle very much resembles that of the cockchafer,* and 
when about to assume the pupa stale, encloses itself in a 
cocoon formed of particles of earth and rotten wood, or any 
surrounding substances, fastened together by means of a 
glutinous secretion. 

In viewing a large collection of insects of this family, it 
is difficult to say what colours prevail most. In Cetonia, 
the typical genus of the group (in which the scutellum is of 
moderate size), the colours are generally burnished, and 
consist for the most part of various shades of green. Cetonia 
Aurata (the common rose-beetle) affords a good example of 
this genus : it is about three-quarters of an inch in length, 
and of a bright green, and sometimes copper-like colour, 
with two white irregular fasciae towards the latter part of the 
elytra, and extending from the side inwards: these fasciee 
(and several little spots of the same colour which are ob- 
servable on the elytra) are composed of a number of small 
scales, which, in old specimens, are often nearly alt rubbed 
off. This specie* is too well known to require further de- 

• 8t* flgutt Jn KlrBy and B«nc*'i • Introduction to Brittih Entomology,' 
v»LJU.«UU 17, t&U. 



scription : it is seen very commonly in the south of England 
flying about in the sunshine during the months of May and 
June, frequently settling on roses, the leaves of which, it 
greedily devours: it is also very fond of elder and lilac 
flowers. If perchance the bark of a tree be wounded go 
that the sap oozes out, this insect will frequently be observed 
licking it up, and collecting it by means of the tufts of hair 
with which the maxilla) are terminated. 

Rbsel informs us that he kept one of these insects alive 
for upwards of three years, during which time he fed it upon 
fruit and moist white bread. 

Cetonia stictica, a small species, about half an inch in 
length, and of m black colour, with numerous white spots 
on the thorax and elytra, is said to have been taken at large 
in this country ; its occurrence is however so rare, that it is 
doubted by some if it be truly indigenous. It is common 
in France and Germany, and is found on thistles. 

C.fastuosa, a species which somewhat resembles the one 
first described, but is of a larger size, and without any spots, 
occurs in the south of France. 

CETOPIRA. [ClRRHIPfeDA.] ' 

CETTE, a town and port of France, in the department 
of He>ault, on a narrow tongue of land, which separates 
the 6tang or pool of Thau from the Mediterranean, in 43° 
24' N. lat. and 3° 42' E. long. 

Cette is a modern town ; its rise was connected with the 
construction of the Great Canal of Languedoc, of which its 
port forms one embouchure. The canal passes by a very 
winding course from the immediate neighbourhood ot the 
river Aude, by Bcziers and Agde, into the Itang de Thau, 
from which a canal is cut through the narrow tongue ot land 
above mentioned into the Mediterranean ; and the pert is 
formed by two moles or piers which extend into the sea on 
each side of the mouth of this canal. Before the construe 
tion of the canal of Languedoc there was a small hamlet 
(still existing in the neighbourhood of the town), which bad 
about a score inhabitants, and which bore the name sf Spite 
or Cette, as did also a small promontory in the neighbour* 
hood. The moles were completed in 1678, about two years 
before the completion of the cabal of Languedoc ; the prin- 
cipal mole rung E. & W. from the Cape of Cette, and bai a 
battery and a lighthouse. The port is not very good, nor 
has it the natural facilities for becoming so ; but its situation 
at the entrance of the canal, and On » coast tf hich has very 
few harbours, keeps up the commercial importance of the 
place. It has canal communication by the Canal des 
Etangs, the f tang de Mauguio, the Canal de Routine, Or 
de la Robine de Vic, with Aigues Mortes, St. Gilles, Beati- 
caire, and thus with the RhOne. In order to keep the s&hd 
from blocking up the port, the original moles have been 
lengthened ; and an insulated mole constructed across the 
mouth of the haven. 

The town was originally on the west side of the cahal, 
from the etang de Thau to the sea, but has since extended 
so as to occupy both sides ; the older or western part is built 
on the side of the calcareous eminence which fortns the 
headland of Cette ; the eastern part is built upon piles : 
the two parts are united by a bridge. The town and port 
present a very picturesque appearance. 

The population of Cette in 1832 was 10,638. The refin- 
ing of sugar was established here in 1717, by some mer- 
chants of Montpellier, and is still one of the branches of the 
trade of the town. Snuff and soap are also manufactured, 
and the salt works of the 6tang de Thau employ many 
hands. Besides these occupations, the inhabitants carry 
on a great trade in the wines- and brandies of Languedoc, 
of which this town is the depot, and they have considerable 
fisheries. The town is also frequented for its sea baths and 
sand baths. There are a marine school and a theatre. 

Some writers contend that the name should be written 
Sette or even Site. ' I conform to custom in wrltibg Cette,' 
says M. Millin, ' but it seems to me preferable to write Bete. 
Festus Avienus names the mountain of Site, Sotiut Mont. 
Ptolemy and Strabo have both known this mountain ; the 
first calls it X^noe Spot, the second 2/nov. On the medal, 
referring to the construction of the port of Sfte, we havfi 
these words for the inscription, "Portia Setitu, 1666.'' In 
the explanation of this medal (Midaille* de Louis te Qtantt, 
p. 91), the French name of the town is written in the 
same manner.' Voyage dans lea Dip. du Midi d& to FfttAtt. 
See also Malte Brun, Giographie Universelle. 

CETUS, the sea-monster, called Pistrix by Hyglnus, and 
Orphus by w me of the Greeks, is said to represent the moa- 
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star which is going to devour Andromeda. It is situated 
below Pisces and Aries, and a bright star in the head, called 
Menkar (a Ceti), comes on the meridian at eight o'cleek in 
the beginning of January. It is usually drawn with a fish's 
head, two pawg in front, and a curled fish's tail. The fol- 
lowing is a list of stars : — 
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CEULBN. [Van Ckulbn.] 

CB'UTA, a town and fortress belonging to the Spaniards 
on the north coast of the kingdom of Fez, in the empire of 
Marocco, and at the entrance of the Straits of Gibraltar on 
the Mediterranean side, where a small peninsula, about 
three miles in length, juts out in a N.N.E. direction exactly 
opposite Gibraltar. The peninsula is joined to the mainland 
of Africa by a narrow isthmus, on which the town is built, 
and is well fortified on the land side against any attacks of 
the Moors. Outside or N.E. of the town the peninsula 
spreads out in a rounded shape, and is almost entirely occu- 
pied by a mountain called Almina and also Monte del 

• Erroneouily called v l by Flamsteed. 



Haoho, which 'formi part of the antient Abyla, and from 
which there is a fine view of the straits, the plains and 
mountains of the interior, and the opposite coast of Spain. 
The main group of Abyla lies W. and outside of the penin- 
sula of Ceuta, and forms a promontory called CapoLeena by 
the Mediterranean sailors. The mountain itself is called by 
the Moors J ebel Tsatut, or Mountain of the Monkeys. There 
are some gardens irrigated by springs of water, where the 
vine, orange, lemon, and other fruit-trees thrive. Provisions 
for the inhabitants and the garrison are chiefly brought in by 
sea, for little communication is kept up between the inhabit- 
ants and the Moors of the interior. Ceuta has a small and not 
safe harbour, and 9200 inhabitants, according to Minano, 
exclusive of the garrison. There is a cathedral, and a bishop 
suffragan of Seville. The military commander is also poli- 
tical governor of the place, and has under him the other 
presidios or forts held by the Spaniards on the coast of 
Marocco, namely, Penon de Velez, Alhuoema, and Melilla, 
the latter of which is about 150 miles E. of Ceuta towards 
the frontiers of Algiers. There is a house of correction for 
criminals sent from Spain, who are employed in the public 
works. State-prisoners are also sent here. During. the late 
frequent political revolutions and reactions in Spain, many 
individuals of all classes have been confined in Ceuta for 
years by the prevailing party. Ceuta, or Septa, was a town 
of Mauritania Tingitana under the Romans. John I., king 
of Portugal, took it from the Moors in 1415. It came under 
the dominion of Spain in 1 580, when Philip .II conquered 
Portugal. The Portuguese afterwards formally ceded it to 
Spain by the peace of Lisbon in 1668. In 1690 the Moors 
besieged it unsuccessfully. There is a good topographical 
drawing of the peninsula of Ceuta among the maps in the 
King's Library, British Museum. 

CEUTORHY'NCHUS, a genus of coleopterous insects, 
of the family Curculionida? (Leach). Technical characters :— 
antennas eleven-jointed, seven of which compose the funi- 
culus ; the basal joint is as long as the remainder taken to- 
gether ; the club is ovate. Rostrum sometimes long, bent, 
and filiform, and at others short and straight. Thorax with 
the fore-part much attenuated, with a channel beneath, in 
which the snout may be deposited. Scutellan .minute and 
hardly apparent ; the elytra are rounded at the extremity, 
and do not entirely cover the abdomen ; the extremity of 
the tibisa is without spines. 

The little insects of which this genus is composed are very 
numerous, and frequent plants of various sorts ; some 
scarcely exceed a mustard seed in size. C. didymus is 
abundant on the common stinging nettle, and about the size 
of a hemp-seed. It is white beneath, and of a dull brown- 
ish black above : the sides of tbe thorax are white, and the 
elytra are furnished with two spots of the same colour ; the 
apex of the elytra is also more or less white. When touched, 
or often when even approached, these little beetles close their 
snout in a groove on the under part of the body, contract the 
legs, and allow themselves to roll off^he leaves to the ground, 
where they are with difficulty distinguished from tbe mould. 

CEVADIC ACID, a peculiar acid obtained by Pelletier 
and Caventou from cevadilla, the seed of the veratrum 
sabadilla. When this is digested in aether, a fat oil, con- 
sisting of stearine and elaine, is dissolved ; this oil, sepa- 
rated from the aether by distillation, is then saponified by 
potash ; this soap is decomposed by tartaric acid ; the fat 
acids, set free, are separated by the filter ; and the solution 
being distilled, cevadic acid, mixed with much water, is 
condensed in the receiver : this is saturated with barytes, 
and -the salt obtained by evaporation to dryness is mixed 
with phosphoric acid and distilled. The cevadic acid sub- 
limes in white pearly needles which fuse at 67° Fahr., and 
exhale the same smell as butyric acid, or as rancid butter, 
which owes its smell to that acid. Cevadic acid sublimes at 
a few degrees above its melting point, and it is soluble in 
water, alcohol, and tether. Its salts are but little known, 
but they retain the smell of the acid ; ammonia precipitates 
the persalts of iron white. 

CEVADI'LLA, SEBADILLA, or SABADILLA, is 
the Spanish-Mexican name for a species of Veratrum, the 
seeds of which have become an article of considerable im- 
portance, in consequence of their having been found to 
contain a considerable quantity of Veratria. Much inte- 
rest has been excited about tnis drug, from the obscurity 
that is supposed to hang about its origin. It has always 
been understood to come from Mexico. Retzius-, who first 
referred the Cevadilla to Veratrum, had no better maw- 
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rials to descrifce it from than a bit of the inflorescence which 
he found among a sample of the seeds. Smith, under 
Veratrum (in 1819), traced out its synonyms in Rees Cyclo- 
psoilia, but without throwing much light upon its history. 
Fee in 18'28. knew no more about it than what Retzius had 
stated, adding that the meaning of the word was little oat, 
Cebadilla being a diminution of Cebada, the Spanish for 
oat. He considered it was fit for use as a horse medicine, 
and to destroy vermin. At a later period Descourtilz re- 
ferred, in his Flore des Antilles, the Veratrum Sabadilla of 
Retzius to a West Indian plant ; and shortly after it was 
ascertained that there was also a Mexican Cevadilla, which 
corresponded entirely with the seeds of the shops. Thus 
again Mexico was fixed as the undoubted origin of that 
valuable production, in which the principle veratria is found 
more concentrated than in any known plant. Dr. Schiede 
discovered it in grassy places near the Hacienda de la La- 
cuna in Barranca de Tioselo, on the eastern declivity of the 
Mexican table-land; and it has been since described by 
Schlechtendahl and Chamisso, under the name of Veratrum 
officinale, in a paper of which the following is a translation. 
Root bulbous. Plant usually, growing in tufts. Leaves linear, 
tapering to the point, even.quite smooth, entire, channelled on 
the upper side, keeled at the back, four feet long, rather weak. 
Scape naked, as high as a man, quite simple, terminated by 
a raceme a foot and a half long. Perianth deeply six- parted, 
spreading, yellowish, small, persistent, with thick blunt linear 
segments, of which three are rather broader than the others. 
Filaments six, somewhat club-shaped, yellowish, inserted 
into the base of the perianth, the three that are opposite to 
the broader segments rather longer than the others, and all 
longer than the perianth ; anthers rather large, yellow, cor- 
date at the base, obtuse ; pollen yellow. Ovary superior, 
consisting of three carpels united by their sutures ; styles 
very short. Fruit tricapsular, the capsules adhering by their 
suture but readily separated. Lower flowers hermaphrodite 
and fertile, upper, male and sterile on account of the abortion 
of the ovary. Flowers have the smell of the common Bar- 
berry. This plant produces the true Mexican Sabadilla, or 
Cevadilla. But in the shops there appear to be seeds of two 
distinct species, one of which is the V. Sabadilla, the other 
the plant how described, which differs in having linear, 
keeled, channelled, and not ribgrass-like leaves, yellow and 
not purple flowers, segments of the perianth linear and 
shorter than the filaments, and not ovate or lanceolate, and 
longer than the filaments. Nearly related to this is a V.fri- 
gidum, found in the Alpine regions of Orizaba, where it 
flowers in September ; this has blackish brown flowers, and 
is reckoned a poisonous plant by the Mexicans, who call it 
Sevoeja. It would be worth inquiring whether the V. angut- 
tifolium of Pursh, a plant occurring in the mountainous 
parts of Virginia and Carolina, and in the low lands of Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Louisiana, does not possess similar proper- 
ties. We strongly suspect that all these supposed Vera- 
trums really belong rather to the genus Helonias, with the 
exception of V. Sabadilla itself, which seems to be a genuine 
species of the genus in which it stands. 

CE'VENNES, a chain of mountains in the south of 
France, in Languedoc, forming the continuation of the 
mountains of the ci-devant provinces of Forez and Auvergne, 
from which they extend in a 8.W. direction. They for- 
merly gave name to the district of Languedoc, over which 
they spread ; and in the acceptation of some writers this 
name has comprehended the districts of Gevaudan, Vivarais, 
and Vellai or Velai, though only a part Of these districts is 
occupied by the Cevennes. These mountains are at present 
comprehended in the departments of Gard, Lozfire, Haute - 
(or tipper) Loire, and Ardeche. They may indeed be con- 
sidered as extending into the departments of Herault and 
Aveyron ; for it is difficult to ascertain to what part of the 
chain to which they belong (which extends nearly to the 
Pyrenees, being separated from these only by the valley 
through which the canal of Languedoc runs) the name of 
Cevennes should be restricted. In this article we shall con- 
sider them as extending from the sources of the Orb, which 
waters Beziers, to Mount Mezene or Mezin, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sources of the Loire. 

The general direction of the chain is N.E. and S.W. 
From Mount Lozfire, which may be assumed as the centre 
of the chain, several branches are thrown off, as the moun- 
tains of Margeride towards Auvergne, serving to connect the 
Cevennes with the volcanic groups of that province ; the 
mountains of Aubrac, into the country watered by the 



Trueyre and the Lot ; and those of Levezon or Leverns, 
into that watered by the Aveyron and the Tarn. The 
Cevennes separate the streams which flow into the Medi- 
terranean from those that flow into the ocean : the former 
(the Ardeche, the Baume, the Chassezac, the Ceze, the 
Gardon of Alais, the Gardon of Anduze, all of which flj* 
immediately or otherwise into the Rhdne; the Herault, 
with its tributary the Ergue ; and the Orb) rise cm the 
S.B. slope of the chain : the latter (the Loire, the Lot, the 
Tarn, the Sorgues, &e., all of which, with the exception el 
the Loire, ultimately.swell-the current of the Garonne) rise 
to tho N.W. slope. The highest points of the chain are 
La Lozere, 4888 feet ; Gerbier de Jones, in which the Loir* 
rises, 5125 feet; and Mount Mezene, 5820. 

In the absence of a trustworthy guide, we feel some diffi- 
culty in giving even an approximate statement of the 
dimensions, of the chain. The following measurement* an 
from the map of France, published at Parisv in 1818, by 
A. H. Bru£, and the map published by the Society for the- 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. From Mount Mezene to 
Mount Lozere is 36 or 38 miles ; from Mount Lozere to the 
sources of the Orb, 56 or 58 miles. The breadth of the 
chain is more difficult to give, owing to its connexion oa the 
N.W. side with the mountains of Auvergne: from Be- 
darrieux to St. Rome on the Tarn is 34 miles; from Ganges 
on the Herault to the Tarn between Ste. Emmie and Com- 
peyre is 32 miles ; from Aubenas to Pradelles, 28 miles. 
The country covered by the Cevennes may be roughly 
estimated at from 2500 to 3000 square miles. The S.E. 
side towards the basins of the Rhone and the Herault has. 
the most rapid descent. 

The mountains L'Esperon, L'Aigoua). and others near 
the source of the Herault, consist of a variety ef rocks, 
among which granite seems to predominate : the granite is 
of several varieties. Considerable detached blocks of this 
rock found lying on the surface are conjectured, from their 
rounded form, to be the remains of blocks, the corners 
and projection's of which have been smoothed down by the 
action of the waters and the air. The mountain-streams 
of this district scarcely ever dry up in summer, and in their 
beds (especially of those whose waters have the greatest 
fall) are found, masses of granite, rounded and polished by 
the action of the waters. These masses, some of which 
are from ten to thirty feet in diameter, appear to have- 
been detached and brought down from a distance by the 
inundations caused by these streams ; for the nature of the 
soil in the immediate neighbourhood of the spots where they 
are found precludes the supposition that they had their 
origin in the bed of the streams and have been denuded br 
the action of the waters. These rocks are surrounded with 
the debris caused by the destruction to which they have 
been subject Some of the granite is so soft that its granu- 
lar texture may be destroyed by the hand, or at any rate by 
the stroke of a hammer. The rocks of this part of the 
Cevennes, besides granite, consist of talcite and schistus: 
no marine shells are found in them. 

The Cevennes contain several other species of granite. 
One species, not so common as that mentioned above, is of 
a dingy grey colour, inclining to yellow ; it is found, not in 
blocks, but rather in veins of no great size ; it is hard and 
close grained, cleaving sometimes across the direction of the 
vein, like slate, but into slabs of considerable thickness. 
This granite is used for building dry walls, as, from its 
cleavage being square, its surfaces admit of being exactly 
joined. There is another species, of a pinkish red colour, 
the hard varieties of which are similar in colour and hard- 
ness to Egyptian granite ; but this is found only in one part 
of the mountains. 

In other parts of the mountains the rocks are calcareous. 
The streams which flow from Mount L'Esperon, whether 
those which flow into- the Tarn and by that into the 
Garonne, or those which flow into the Herault, when they 
have their bed or their banks formed by calcareous rocks 
are often absorbed, and re-appear after an interval varying 
from a quarter or half a mile to a mile and a half; and this 
notwithstanding their sources supply a sufficient quantity 
of water for them to flow on, under ordinary circumstances, 
without interruption. The place where a river is thus 
absorbed is called in the language of the country an aven. 
No similar phenomena are observed in the streams which 
have their bed in the granite district. 

Wherever the granite predominates, the vegetable soil is 
very light and universally suited to the growth of jertato 
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produce. It is in tbe granite and sandy districts that the 
chestnut trees attain their greatest size and height. Those 
which grow where the vegetable soil is calcareous are of 
lower growth. The debris of the granite, being easily carried 
off by the heavy rains, form 'the sands, which being carried 
down to the Mediterranean by the Herault and the Rhdne, 
(many of whose tributaries rise in the Cevennes,) serve to 
line with sand-bonks the coast of that sea. It is in the 
granite districts that gold dust is found. Those who gain 
a livelihood by seeking it gather their most abundant 
narvest after the great inundations, when the waters have 
spread far over the neighbouring soil. It is only in granitic 
and talcose deposits that gold dust is found. 

Talcite and schistus are found in the same district with 
granite, or with calcareous rocks ; but the granite and the 
calcareous rocks appear to occupy different districts. To- 
wards the base of the chain, considerable beds of roofing 
slates are found. 

The Cevennes are naturally of difficult access ; but the 
roads which were made hy government about the close of 
the seventeenth or the commencement of the eighteenth 
century have done much to remedy this inconvenience. 
The country over which they spread contains, notwithstand- 
ing its rugged character, a considerable population. It 
furnishes an ample supply of game and fruit: chestnuts 
are particularly abundant, and constitute an important 
article of food to the inhabitants. The valleys, which are 
tolerably fertile, especially along the banks of the Rhone, 
furnish pasturage to a considerable quantity of cattle. 

The cultivation of the sides of the Cevennes is carried on 
with great diligence, and places which would seem to be 
the least suited for it have been rendered available by the 
careful industry of the inhabitants. They raise across the 
ravines formed by the mountain torrents a wall of loose 
stones, through which the waters, when clear, pass readily ; 
but when, after a storm or sudden shower, they bring down 
earth and stones, these walls act as a filter : the earth and 
stones are deposited, and in time form a platform of good 
ground. Successive platforms are raised one above another 
like a flight of steps. On these platforms vines and mul- 
berry trees are planted, and potatoes, maize, and other 
species of grain are produced. In other places the natural 
terraces formed by the strata of the rocks which constitute 
the mass of the mountains are bounded by the walls of 
loose stones formed by the peasants, and the troughs thus 
formed are filled with vegetable soil obtained from the cliffs 
and cavities of the mountain, or conveyed by the peasants 
from the foot of it upon their backs. The disasters caused 
by the rains, which overthrow the walls and wash away or 
remove the soil, are repaired by the care of the hardy moun- 
taineers, who, wrapped in an oil-skin dress, with abroad 
hat of tinned iron, bid defiance to the elements, and convert, 
by irrigation, to a useful purpose, the waters which would 
else destroy the fruit of all their labours ; or they perse- 
veringly repair the damage which they cannot prevent. 

These mountains are mentioned by antient authors, both 
Greek and Latin. Caesar (de Bel. Gal., b. vii., c. 8) speaks 
of them under the name of Cevenna ;* he crossed them in 
his contest with the Arverni and their confederates under 
Vercingitorix. The presumed difficulty of the passage had 
encouraged the Arverni, who deemed themselves covered 
from attack by these mountains as by a wall. The passage 
was made early in the year, and Caesar had to make a road 
through snow six feet deep. Strabo gives to this range the 
name of Kipptvov Spoc, while Ptolemy uses the plural form, 
r& Kipiava oft/. The fastnesses of these mountains afforded 
refuge to the Huguenots in the religious wars of France. 
The inhabitants have retained till of late years the reputa- 
tion of being a restless race, ever ready to revolt, and they 
have been ever suspected of being Huguenots in their 
hearts. 

In 1703 the Huguenots of these mountains rose in arms 
and committed the most fearful excesses. They had been 
driven into rebellion by the persecutions to which they had 
been subjected on account of their faith and by fiscal op- 
pression. The excitement was increased by the prophecies 
which were uttered by those who, either from mad enthu- 
siasm or artifice, assumed the prophetic character. * No 
taxes,' and 'liberty of conscience,' were the devices inscribed 
on their standards. With a fury naturally inspired by the 
cruelty and injustice which had goaded them into rebellion, 

' * Cebenna and Gehenna an varioue reading! of thii name in Cesar. We 
follow Oberlin in giving Cevenna. Pliny and Mela giro Gehenna. 



they broke out into the most dreadful excesses.' They 
sacked the churches and massacred the Catholic priests and 
laity, men, women, and children. The revolt was of suf- 
ficient importance to justify the employment, for its suppres- 
sion, of the Marechal de Villars, the most able, perhaps, of 
the French generals. ' Sire,' said Villars, in accepting the 
appointment, 'I will attempt, if your Majesty will allow 
me, to soften by mildness evils that rigour, in mv opinion, 
will only aggravate.' ' I leave it to you,' replied the king ; 
' you know well that I prefer the preservation of my people 
to their ruin, which I look upon as certain, if this unhappy 
war continues.' Villars immediately proceeded to the scene 
of war: those who laid down their arms were leniently 
treated, those who continued to resist were destroyed. The 
submission of Cavalier, the leader of the Camisords, as 
these Protestants were called, a youth of extraordinary 
natural talents, though a heavy loss to the rebels, did not 
bring the contest to a close. Villars was recalled, to be em- 
ployed in matters considered to be of greater importance ; 
and it was not till 1705 that the revolt was put down by the 
duke of Berwick. 

CEYLON lies between 5° 54' and 9° 50' N. lat:, and 79° 
50' and 82° 10' E long. It is separated on the N.W. from 
the Continent of India by tbe Gulf of Manaar. Its ex- 
treme length is about 270 miles from N. to S., and its 
extreme breadth 145 miles: the circuit is about 750 miles. 
Its area is about 24,664 square miles, or about 2000 square 
miles less than that of Ireland ; but no accurate survey 
has been made. The population, according to the census uf 
1833,isl,126,808. 

In Sanscrit writings Ceylon is called Lunka, holy or 
resplendent ; in the Singhalese annals it is called Sinha- 
la-dwipa, the island of lions. The Arabs named it Se- 
rendib, which is only a corruption of the genuine name ; 
and the Portuguese, Selan. It has been called Hebe- 
naro, the fertile island ; Eelam, the insular kingdom ; and 
Tenesserim, the place of delight. To the Greeks anil Ro- 
mans it was known under the name of Taprobnne, and 
Salice (Ptolemy). Being favourably situated at the YV. 
entrance of the Bay of Bengal, and bounded on the S. and 
E. by the Indian Ocean, it is admirably adapted for an 
entrepOt of eastern commerce : and though at present im- 
poverished and thinly peopled, yet, through the impulse 
given to commerce and industry by the late abolition of 
pernicious monopolies and the emancipation of its people 
from compulsory labour, it promises to become one of the 
most important of the English possessions. 

The eastern shore of the island is in many ports bold and 
rocky, and the water deep. The N.W. and W. shore from 
Point Pedro to Colombo is uniformly low, and indented 
with bays and inlets : the south and south-eastern shore is 
elevated, and presents a highly picturesque appearance. 

The N.W. coast of Ceylon is almost joined to India by tin; 
island of Manaar, Adam s Bridge, and the island of Ramis- 
seram. There are only two passages through the strait. 
One of these, called the Manaar Passage, which separates 
the island of Manaar from the opposite coast of Ceylon, 
near Mantotte, is not above four feet deep at high water. 
The other, called the Paumban Passage, separates the island 
of Ramtsseram, celebrated through India for its pagoda, 
from the opposite coast of India, near Tonitorre Point. This 
passage is very narrow, and not above six feet deep at high 
water. 

An opinion which prevailed, that these passages were 
once much deeper, and might now be deepened without 
much difficulty, led to a particular survey of the Paumban 
Passage being made. But the result seems to he, that the 
passage has never been deeper than at present. The project 
of deepening the passage was abandoned in consequence of 
the refusal of the continental government to co-operate in 
effecting it, the expense being beyond tbe means of the Cey- 
lonese government. But it is to be hoped, for the interests of 
commerce, and more especially for the maritime interests 
of Ceylon and India, that it will yet be accomplished. The 
Paumban is a narrow passage through a ridge of rocks 
extending from the island of Ramisseram to the opposite 
continent. The dam or ridge, which is 2260 yards in length, 
runs E. and W., and is bounded by two parallel ridges of 
rock 140 yards apart. The northern ridge is the higher, and 
is in most places visible at low water ; of the southern ridge, 
only a few detached rocks appear. The space between the 
ridges is occupied with irregular masses of rock. The rock 
is a soft sandstone, about three feet thick, resting on a bed 
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of gravel ; anil it extends continuously in opposite direc- 
tions on the island and on the continent. The ridges have 
the appearance of having been burst through by the sea ; 
and the island Brahmins state that they were continuous in 
1484 a..d., when the Swamy of Ramisseram was conveyed 
over them thrice yearly on particular festivals. A breach 
being afterwards effected, it was repaired, but it was re- 
opened and enlarged by the violence of the waves, and it is 
universally believed by the neighbouring inhabitant* to be 
continually enlarging. There are two passages in the dam : 
the eastern, used oy vessels drawing not more than four or 
live feet water ; and the western used by canoes and small 
boats only. The eastern passage is fifty yards broad, of 
irregular depth, and rocky bottom, winding and shallow ; 
all which circumstances cause great delay and expense to 
vessels. In rough weather it is sometimes impassable, and 
frequently dangerous ; and under favourable circumstances 
it takes three or four days to get through. In giving atten- 
tion to the enlargement of the Paumban Passage, it is ne- 
eessary to take into account a neighbouring sand-bank, on 
which there is only seven feet water, and which is probably 
* greater obstacle than the ridge of rocks : more especially 
as it is formed by deposits from the currents which run 
through the breaches in the ridge. 

Adam's Bridge is the ridge of sand-banks connecting 
Manaar with Ramisseram [Adam's Bridge]. 

The physical structure of the interior of Ceylon is not yet 
veil known. The great mass of the high land is in the 
southern and wider part of the island, and the central parts 
of this mountain region seem to be intersected by the seventh 
parallel of N. lat Numerous offsets from this nucleus are 
detached towards the S., S.E., and S.W. coast, forming the 
boundaries between valleys that are drained by rivers rising 
in the central mass, and running S„ S.E., and o. /. This 
part of the island contains Adam's Peak, which was supposed 
to be the highest mountain in the island. But the most ele- 
vated point is now ascertained to be Pedrolallagalla, which is 
8280 feet above the sea, and is surrounded by a tract of ele- 
vated country of very irregular surface, and well adapted for 
almost all the productions of temperate countries. This 
table-land is generally from 2000 to 3000 feet above the 
sea. From the central mass in the territory of Candy, a 
range of high land runs due -N., probably nearly as far as 
9 J N. lat., forming the western boundary of the basin of the 
Mahawelli Ganga (the chief river of the island), and sepa- 
rating the waters which flow into this river, or towards the 
east coast, from those which run westward into the Gulf of 
Manaar. This range is very little known. The interior 
mountainous district contains numerous beautiful valleys, 
and prodigious forests. The N., N.E., and N.W. parts of 
the island are generally flat. 

Height* of some of the principal Mountains, <$•<?., in 
Ceylon. 

[L, by levelling ; A, by geodesic operations.] 

Pedrotallagalla, close to the rest-house of Nuwera 

Ellia . , . . 8280 A 

Kirrigal Potta . , . . . 7810 A 

Totapella . . . . . 7720 A 

Adam's Peak ... . , . 7420 A 

Plain of Wilmanie .... 6990 A 

Nammoonnakoolld, near Baddoola . . 6740 A 

Plain of Nuwera Ellia . . . . 6210 A 

The Knuckles . . . . . 6180 A 

Diatalaw6, near Hangooranketti . . 5030 A 

Hoonnassgiria Peak . . . 4990 A 

Oorragalle, the rocky ridge of Hantanne to the S. 

of town . . . . 4380 A 

Amboolluawa, near Garapalla . . 3540 A 

Alloogalle, near Amoonapoorre . . . 3440 A 

M al tan Pattanna, the hill above it . . 3192 A 

Highest point in the road leading through the 

Kaddooganawa Pass . . . . 1731 L 

Upper Lake in Candy .... 1678 L 

Riven. — The island abounds with mountain streams 
and rivers. The rivers are more numerous on the S. and 
S. W. than on the N.E. side. Those which flow through 
the districts on the E. and N. formerly filled the numerous 
tanks which rendered those districts the most fertile and 
populous in the island. These districts, now deserted 
and overgrown with jungle, contain remains of numerous 
works for conducting and distributing the waters. The 



principal rivers are the Mahawelli Ganga (the Ganges of 
Ptolemy), the Kalani Ganga, the Kalu Ganga, and the 
Walawe Ganga, all of which rise in the central mass. Thev 
are navigable only for boats and rafts. The Mahawelli 
Ganga, after descending from the mountains, and traversing 
the valley of Kotmale under the name of Kotmale Ganga, 
is joined near Passbage by a smaller 1>ranch issuing 
from the base of Adam's Peak. It then passes through 
the village of Peradenya, four miles from Candy, where 
it is crossed by a modern bridge of one arch, 205 feet 
span, constructed' of satin wood, on the American or wedge 
principle. Between Candy and Bintenne the river de- 
scends above 1000 feet, and receives in this part of its 
course numerous streams. At Bintenne, at the foot of the 
mountains, its average breadth is 340 feet, and its depth 
at the ford 5 feet; in the dry season 1 or 2 feet, and 
during freshes 25 or 30 feet. After a slow northern course 
through the country of Bintenne it separates into two 
branches : the smaller, the Vergel Ganga, enters the sea 25 
miles S. from Trincomalee ; the larger, retaining its original 
name, falls into tbe great bay of Tnncomalee. It is ascer- 
tained that, by the removal of certain obstacles, which might 
be easily effected, the river might be made navigable as far 
at least as Kalinga, a distance of 80 miles. Its antient 
navigation was interrupted by the turning of the stream, 
i The Brahmins of tbe temple, at the mouth of the Vergel, 
in order to improve their lands, widened and deepened tbe 
Vergel at this point, by which the Mahawelli Gangs was 
made dry for ten miles from the point of separation for nearly 
the whole year. During the freshes there is however dan- 
gerous navigation for rafts round the elbow at the junction, 
where much timber is lost annually by the directors aban- 
doning it, and swimming for their lives. As almost the only 
export from Trincomalee is timber, consisting chiefly of hal- 
malille, ebony, and satin wood, procured from the banks of 
this river and the vicinity, the importance" of opening its 
navigation is obvious. This river flows through a country 
once the granary of the island, as indicated by the numerous 
remains of works of art for the irrigation of the land, which, 
now fallen into decay, serve only to form pestilential mo- 
rasses. Its whole course is near 200 miles. The Kalani 
Ganga runs a west course for 35 miles to Ruanwelle. and 
thence to Colombo. It is navigable, with little interruption 
in the dry season, for boats of considerable burden, higher 
than Talgamme. The Kalu Ganga takes a west direction, 
and after passing through the districts of Saffragam and 
Three Korles enters the sea at Caltura. It is navigable a 
little above Ratnapoora. The Walawe Ganga has a S.E. 
course to the sea, eight miles to the N. of Hambantotte. 

Harbours.— At Trincomalee and Point de Galle there are 
harbours capable of containing the largest ships ; and the 
roads of Colombo afford a secure anchorage at certain 
seasons: indeed, in the harbour of Trincomalee al) the 
ships in tbe world might anchor, and be protected at any 
season. On tbe S.E. coast there are four ports in which 
small vessels may find shelter, and five on the N.W. 
coast. 

Lakes. — There are a few lagunes in the island: those 
best known are in the vicinity of Negombo and Colombo. 
In the maritime provinces, at a very remote date, canals 
with stupendous embankments were constructed by th« 
Singhalese to connect extensive salt-water lake*. Artificial 
lakes also were formed, many miles in circumference, for 
the purposes of irrigation. 

Water Communication. — At present the only canal of any 
importance is that which connects Calpentyn with Colombo. 
It was projected by the Dutch, but long remained in an un- 
finished state, until Sir Edward Barnes, coming to the 
government, completed it about 1829. 

The flatness of the districts bordering on the sea-coast 
has occasioned the formation of extensive salt-water lakes, 
or lagunes, which, by means of the channels connecting 
them, facilitate the intercourse of the maritime districts. 
Batticaloa, on the east side of tbe island, is much inter- 
sected by these lakes, which afford valuable means of in- 
ternal communication. These lakes extend along the 
eastern coast to the northward of Trincomalee, nearly sepa- 
rating tbe northern and southern parts of Jaffna. This 
district, and that of Manaar, lying contiguous to the coast 
of Coromandel, possess greater facilities or intercourse with 
tbe continent than the districts to the southward, the na- 
tive vessels being able to cross over at all seasons — a cir- 
cumstance which favoured the Malabars iff their invasion of 
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the country, and which now facilitates the commerce carried 
on with the continent. 

The intercourse between Colombo and Oalle and the 
continent is impeded during the S.W. monsoon by the bois- 
terous navigation of the gulf of Manaar, and the dangers 
of the coast. This circumstance led to the formation of the 
canal which connects the lakes and rivers between Calpen- 
tyn and Colombo. Calpentyn is accessible to vessels during 
the S.W. monsoon ; and their cargoes are conveyed thence 
in boats. This arrangement is of great commercial import- 
ance to the neighbourhood, and, with the advantages of 
climate and proximity to India, offers great inducements to 
settlers of all descriptions. 

Roads. — The country being intersected by deep ravines, 
often impassable, and covered with thick jungle, the commu- 
nications are rendered extremely difficult. Under the Can- 
dian government the opening of roads was prohibited, and 
the passes were strictly guarded. Narrow paths were made, 
by which men on foot could pass singly, climbing over the 
rocks, and through the thickets. In thus providing fbr the 
defence of the country, its improvement was necessarily 
retarded ; and from the little intercourse which subsisted 
with the maritime provinces, the habits and institutions of 
the people were of the most simple and primitive kind, ex- 
hibiting curious remains of their social condition in very 
remote ages. But sinco the occupation of the country by 
the British, and more particularly from the time of the ad- 
ministration of Sir Edward Barnes, who made great exer- 
tions to open the communications, which have been efficiently 
followed up by the present governor, Sir R. W. Horton, 
carriage roads have been constructed at a vast expense. 
That civilization receives a powerful impulse by the opening 
of communications, and that it advances in proportion to the 
facilities of commercial intercourse, are facts which have been 
remarkably illustrated in Ceylon. Roach being ojicned they 
were soon covered with the vehicles of commerce. The fruits 
of the people's labours purchased those comforts and luxuries 
which had before been denied to their poverty ; and in every 
respect they profit by intercourse with their more enlightened 
countrymen, and with Europeans. Bazaars and villages 
have sprung up along the roads ; and the productions of 
Europe are sold in every village. Under the present governor 
a mail-coach has been established between Colombo and 
Candy, which already pays 8 per cent, to the proprietors. 

The principal roads in the maritime provinces run along 
the sea-coast; and carriage-roads have been made from 
Colombo as far as Chilaw to the northward, and through 
Galle as far as Matura to the southward. Carriage-roads 
have also been made from Colombo to Candy ; one by the 
way of Kurunegalle, which is in the direction towards Trin- 
coraalee, through the flat country ; the other by a nearer 
route over a pass in the hills. Several other roads and 
communications through the districts have been opened, and 
some are now in progress. The main road to Candy, a 
work of great magnitude, has been carried through some 
difficult passes in the hills, and connected by several bridges, 



the largest of which, over the Mahawelli Ganga, has been 
already described. 

Climate.— The climate of Ceylon is principally influenced 
by the two monsoons. The north-east monsoon prevails from 
November to February, and the south-west monsoon from 
April to September. In the intervening months variable 
winds and calms prevail. The seasons are however sub- 
ject to fluctuation, the south-west wind being generally 
more prevalent Sometimes indeed at Colombo this wind 
blows for five months together, and the north-west wind 
blows during the months of December and January only. 
Local circumstances modify the winds of the interior according 
to the distance from the east and west coast ; thus, at Badulla, 
in Upper Ouvah, during the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust, the wind is variable, and fbr the remaining nine months 
it blows from the north-east The heat is not so great as 
on the neighbouring eoast of India, the sea-breezes mode- 
rating the temperature, and making the air more agreeable 
and salubrious. At Colombo the mean daily variation of 
the temperature does not exceed 3°, and the annual range 
of the thermometer is from 76° to 86J° Fahrenheit. At 
Galle the mean daily variation is 4°, and the annual range 
from 70° to 87°. At Jaffnapatam the mean daily variation 
is 5°, and the annual range from 70° to 90°. At Trinco- 
mulee the greatest daily variation is 17°, and the annual 
range from 741° to 91 \°. At Candy, 1457 feet above the 
sea, the mean daily variation is 6°, and the annual range 
from 66° to 86°; and at Newera Ellia, 6210 feet above the 
sea, the mean daily variation is 1 1°, and the annual range 
35]° to 80 J° ; in 1831 however the highest temperature was 
only 73°, and this was attained but once. 

In Colombo, in 1830, 102 inches of rain fell. Of these 
1 02 inches, there fell in April, May, October, and Novem- 
ber, in the following proportions : in April, 1 1 inches ; in 
May, 21 inches ; in October, 21 inches ; and in November, 
20 inches. 

The eastern part of the island, which is open to the N.E. 
monsoon, partakes of the hot and dry climate of the coast 
of Cororaandel. The western division, which is open to the 
S.W. monsoon, has a climate like that of the Malabar coast, 
which is temperate and humid. The N.E. winds, although 
accompanied with rain, are drier than those from the S.W., 
and the country over which they blow has an arid appear- 
ance, as contrasted with the luxuriant verdure of the south- 
ern and western districts, which continues during the greater 
part of the year. The driest seasons are those which are 
situated between the range of the two monsoons, partaking 
slightly of the influence of both. 

The climate and seasons of the northern and southern 
districts may be thus strikingly contrasted. On one side 
of the island, and even on one side of a mountain, the rain 
may fall in torrents, while on the other the earth is parched 
and the herbage withered. The inhabitants in one place 
may be securing themselves from inundations, while in 
another they are carefully distributing the little water of 
former seasons, which is retained in their wells and tanks. 
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Observation. 



55 ■ Heavyrainsandvery 
65 I No rain : hoi. 
60 A little rain, and warm. 

65 No rain: very warm. 

64 Light rain : windy. 

65 No rain: hot and dry. 
60 No rain: very hot, 
60 No rain : hot. 

No rnin : lint. 
Heavy rains : cool. 
Heavy rains: cool. 
Hot and dry : very cold nights. 



• The rain gaum, showing a total of 85. 3 inches, is fbr Candy (in 1810), in the interior, which tthows the average of the mountain districts. On the sea 
shore, as at Colombo, th* average annual fall of rain is from 76 to 80 inches. 



t BaduUa is situated on a plain surrounded by hill*, from 1000 to 3000 feet high, in a mounlaiuoui eouutrv. in the southern extremity of Ceylon, baring to* 
" distant on the east, south, and west sides: the elevation above the ocean level is SI0?. 



sea 40 or 50 miles c 
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Very erroneous opinions have been entertained with re- 
spect to the insalubrity of Ceylon, founded on the returns 
of mortality among the troops while they were engaged in 
arduous service, and suffering from exposure, fatigue, and 
pestilential miasmatic influence ; which, with our present 
better knowledge of the climate and localities, and the 
existence of the excellent roads which have since been con- 
structed, would have been avoided. This is to be regretted, 
as it must doubtless have interfered most prejudicially .to 
all parties in the business of life assurances. 

The following is an abstract of the returns of mortality 
of the European troops at Ceylon, for several years previous 
to 1833 :— 

97th Regiment, in a period of 7 years . 27H per cent 
78th „ 6 „ .248 

61st „ „ 4 „ . 16gf „ 

58th „ ., 4 „ . II 

Royal Artillery „ 4 „ . 20$ „ 

The following is an abstract of the returns of mortality of 
the European troops in Ceylon for 1833 and 1834 : — 

No. Dnthf. Per Out. 

1833 .. 1985 .. 57 .. fcjjg 

1834 .. 2060 .. 70 .. 3,% 
From January to August, inclusive (eight months), as 

appears by an authentic return, the average number of sick 
in a regiment at Colombo was less than that of reserve com- 
panies of the same regiment stationed in Ireland, in the pro- 
portion of 10 to 16. 

Europeans and the descendants of Europeans at Colombo 
sometimes attain the age of 100, without scarcely ever hav- 
ing suffered pain or sickness ; and it is probable that were 
the island cleared and generally brought under cultivation, 
it would be as healthy as England. The climate of the 
maritime districts, especially those which are populous and 
therefore more generally cultivated, is more free from mias- 
mata than those of the interior. By draining and clear- 
ing from jungle the neighbourhood of Trincomalee, its cli- 
mate has been improved; while Seven Korles, a most pro- 
ductive province, has recently become unhealthy by the 
falling to ruin of tanks, and the consequent growth of 
jungle. Rank shrubs of luxuriant growth, found in marshy 
and uncultivated tracts, are most productive of miasmata. 
The low lands in the neighbourhood of Colombo, subject to 
frequent inundation, being regularly cultivated, do not affect 
tbe purity of the air ; while an uncultivated marsh to the north 
of the town renders tbe winds which blow over it insalubrious. 

Geology. — A few species of primitive rock in numerous 
varieties constitute tbe principal formations of the island. 
Granite and gneiss are the more prevalent ; quartz, dolomite, 
hornblende, primitive green-stone, and a few others occur 
less frequently. The varieties of granite and gneiss, which 
often pasB into each other, are very numerous. Regular 
granite is not common ; but it is met with at Point-de- 
Galle. Gneiss is far more abundant than granite ; a beau- 
tiful kind is found at Amanapoora (7° 15' N., 80° 30' E.), 
which contains a very large proportion of felspar. At 
Trincomalee quartz occurs in veins and in masses, em- 
bedded in granite. Hornblende and primitive green- 
stone are found on Adam's Peak. Dolomite is found 
only in the interior, and is used for making lime. It is 
in this rock that the nitre caves are found. The only 
recent rocks occur in the level belt near the sea. Fine- 
grained compact limestone is found in great abundance on 
the northern extremity of the island. Along the remainder 
of the coast sandstone generally prevails, lying in horizontal 
beds along the beach, but seldom extending beyond it. 

MineraU.— Ceylon contains numerous useful minerals, and 
many valuable gems. Iron is very generally diffused. The 
black oxide of manganese is found. Plumbago abounds, 
and is exported in considerable quantities. There are no 
less than twenty-two caves from which nitre, nitrate of 
lime, and a small proportion of alum are obtained. The 
sulphate of magnesia is found in only one cave, and ac- 
cording to Dr. Davy it is equal to the best Epsom salts. 
Salt is found in natural deposits, and is formed by arti- 
ficial means in several parts of the maritime provinces, 
particularly in Mahagampattoo, and yields a revenue of 
29,000/. per annum. 

Of the gems of Ceylon the ruby and cat's-eye only are 
held in high estimation ; and among the late King of Kan- 
dy's jewels (sold by auction in London, in 1820), there was 
one of the latter stones which measured two inches in dia- 
meter, and sold for more than 400/. 



Medicinal Spring*. — There are several hot springs in tbe 
island : five at Kannya, in the neighbourhood of Trinco- 
malee, and two in the province of TJwa. The former 
are resorted to by invalids suffering from rheumatic and 
cutaneous disorders ; at 7 a.m. the temperature of tbe 
air being 77°*of Fahrenheit, their heat varied from 86° 
to 107°. The water is pure with the exception of tbe 
slightest trace of common salt and a little carbonic acid 
gas and azote. The Uwa springs are more than 100O 
feet above the sea, and have a temperature of 76° and 
85° respectively. At Alootnoowera there are two springs, 
the temperature of which is sufficiently high to dress food. 
In lat. 7° 15' N., Ion. 81° 20 7 E., near the Patapala river, 
there is a hot spring which constantly emits air bubbles. 

Soil, Agriculture, S^c. — Quartz ose gravel or sand, and 
felspathic clay, mixed with oxide of iron, derived entirely 
from the decomposition of the prevailing rocks, gene- 
rally compose the soil of Ceylon. The natural soils sel- 
dom contain more than three per cent, of vegetable 
matter, while quartz often constitutes nine-tenths of the 
whole. In the cinnamon gardens at Colombo the soil 
is composed of pure quartzose sand as white as snow. 
A brown loam formed by the decomposition of gneiss 
and granite, and a reddish loam resulting from the decom- 
position of clay iron-stone called cabook, are the most pro- 
ductive soils, and the quartzose tbe least so. 

The line of coast from Negombo to Tangalle is particu- 
larly favourable to the growth of the cocoa-nut tree, which 
increases in value the nearer it approaches the southern- 
most parts of the island. Cinnamon is also chiefly con- 
fined to this district and the hills of the interior. The soils 
in the elevated lands of Saffragam and Lower Ouvah, and 
the granitic soils in the mountains above, are fertile. Coffee 
grows luxuriantly in the hilly country, and in Ouvah a very 
fine tobacco is produced. The provinces of Ouvah, Wallape, 
and Bintenne, to the eastward, and the adjoining districts 
of Saffragam and Tangalle, and the extensive plains to 
the north of the hills, are generally fertile, and were onco 
populous and productive. They are now, except Tangalle, 
depopulated, though the remains of works for artificial 
irrigation are found there. The number and extent of 
works for artificial irrigation in the province of Nuvre- 
rakalawa prove that it was once the most populous part or 
the island. 

The soil of the northern division is sandy and calcareous, 
and is artificially irrigated and well tilled by the Malabars, 
Near Jaffna is a natural reservoir, which the government at- 
tempted to appropriate for agricultural purposes. A steam- 
engine was applied to raise the water, but at a certain 
depth it was found to be brackish, and still deeper it 
was quite salt. In Jaffna rice and tobacco are most cul- 
tivated, but cotton and other plants thrive there. It is a 
good sheep country, and the Palmyra palm abounds. On 
the coast from Chilaw to Manaar and Jaffna on the western 
side, and from Tangalle to Mahagampatoo to the eastward, 
are the most valuable salt-farms. 

The antient inhabitants appear to have been remarkably 
skilful in the execution of works for the collection and dis- 
tribution of water, the most remarkable of which are tbe 
spacious tanks excavated in the plains, and the dams con- 
structed across the beds of rivers, or over ravines and valleys, 
connecting small hills, and forming extensive lakes for 
flooding the plains in the driest season. Such works are 
met with in tbe district of Tangalle, and in the deserted 
provinces to the northward and eastward, now the resort of 
the wild tribe of Veddas, who live chiefly by deer hunting. 
The lakes of Kandelay and Minery, each of which covers 
an area of several square miles, are situated in the plains 
extending from Trincomalee to Anooraadhapoora, the 
antient capital of the island, and from thence across to 
Manaar and Arrippo, in which district a reservoir of great 
extent, called the Giant's Tank, was formed, and a stone 
dike was constructed across the Arrippo river to divert the 
current into it. These works are very antient: that of 
Minery appears, from authentic records, to have been con- 
structed three centuries before the Christian sera. They 
were executed for the improvement of lands which were 
probably distributed among the people employed in the 
work, who dedicated a portion of their revenues to tbe 
temples and priesthood. 

The lands on the northern division are manured and 
cultivated with care by the Malabars, who irrigate them 
extensively from tanks and wells. Tbe arable lands and 
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divided into rice-fields or grounds enclosed by embank- 
ments to retain water. In the low countries, where they 
can be irrigated by rivers or tanks, extensive tracts are thus 
laid out. In .the hills the rice-fields are cut in terraces, 
which are watered by the mountain springs, and separated 
by tracts of high ground attached to them, which are culti- 
vated once in eight or ten years by cutting down and burn- 
ing the jungle. 

Lands were formerly assigned for the performance of cer- 
tain services, or on condition of making certain contribu- 
tions. The public land is now sold by auction at an upset 
price of 5*. per acre, a price not sufficient even to pay the 
expenses of surveying it, which is done by the government, 
and there is no tax imposed on the produce of lands so 
sold. Since the important change made in the tenure of 
lands, by relinquishing claims of service and substituting 
other relations in property, a remarkable impulse has been 
given to agriculture , waste lands are being brought into 
tillage, and more particularly in the high lands the jungle 
is being burned, cleared, and supplanted by the dry grains. 

Vegetable Production*. — Among the trees indigenous to 
the island, cinnamon, of which Ceylon may be said to 
have the monopoly, is the principal ; but the cocoa-nut 
tree is the most important to the island. This tree 
contributes largely to the subsistence of the people, and 
when the grain crops fail or are destroyed by inundation, 
averts much of the misery of so serious a calamity. The 
leaves of this tree, each twelve or thirteen feet long 
and three feet broad, together with the (lowers, are used 
by the natives to ornament their dwellings on festive 
occasions. They are also an excellent food for elephants, 
and are plaited into cadjaru and curingoe* for thatching 
houses. The leaves are also wrought into brooms, and chooh 
or torches for travellers. The sap, called toddy, is extracted 
and used as a beverage in its natural state, and converted 
by distillation into arack. Vinegar is also made from this 
sap, and, by boiling, a coarse sugar called jaggery is formed 
from it The kernel of the nut is used in culinary pur- 
poses; but the principal part is converted into copperah 
by being dried in the sun, and in this state is transferred to 
the oil-press. The oil is used for culinary purposes, for 
anointing the hair and body, for burning in lamps, and for 
making candles and soap. The refuse oilcake, called poo- 
nat, furnishes good food for poultry and pigs. The shell* 
of the nut are formed into goblets, ladles, and other domestic 
utensils ; and from the capsule cordage of all kinds, from 
the smallest yarn to a ship's cable, is manufactured. ,A 
great variety of other articles are manufactured from this 
tree ; and the duties levied on the various products amount 
to 35,573/. per annum. In 1813 it was estimated that be- 
tween Dondra Head and Calpentyn there grew ten millions 
of cocoa-nut trees, which produced, in addition to a great 
quantity of cocoa-nut oil, and six thousand leaguers of 
arack, upwards of three millions of pounds weight of coir. 
A good tree produced from 50 to 80, sometimes 100 cocoa- 
nuts in a year. Each cocoa-nut is considered equivalent, as 
food, to at least 3 oz. of rice. 

The Palmyra palm is hardly inferior in importance to 
the cocoa-nut. It abounds in Jaffna, and being productive 
in seasons of drought, when the crops fail, is of great value 
to the people. The leaves are used in the construction of 
native huts, and also as a substitute for paper, and various 
other purposes. Toddy is extracted from it, as from the cocoa- 
nut tree. The timber Is used for rafters, and is exported in 
large quantities. Punattoo is a jelly made from the fruit, 
on which the poorer classes subsist in seasons of dearth. 

The hit t id tree is peculiar to the South : its sap produces 
a coarse sugar, and its fruit, dried and pulverized, serves as 
a substitute for rice (lour. 

The leaves of the talipot tree are so arge that one will 
shelter many individuals. They are used by the natives 
to protect them from the sun and rain. When softened 
by boiling they serve to write upon ; and are of great du- 
rability. 

The Ceylon Areca nut is celebrated for its superior qua- 
lity, and is exported in great quantities. 
For cinnamon, see Cinnamon.. 

A great variety of timber abounds in the island, and the 
restrictions by which government formerly prevented its 
being cut without a licence have been removed. Cala- 
mander, satin, rose, sapan, iron, jack, halmalille, and other 
beautiful woods for cabinet-work are in profusion. 



The coffee plant thrives, particularly in the interior, and 
has of late been greatly improved by culture. It has risen 
much in public estimation, as is shown by the market price, 
which is only exceeded by that of Mocha. The remune- 
rating price of coffee in the island is 40*. per cwt, and the 
price in the London markets is from 56*. to 62*. per cwt. 
The importation of coffee into the United Kingdom in 1832, 
the duty being 9d. per lb., was 2,824,998 lbs. The duty is 
reduced from 1st January, 1836, to 6d. per lb.; and the 
superior fertility of the soil, and the cheapness and abun- 
dance of labour considered, there is no doubt that the im- 
portations will be greatly increased. 

Chaya root, which yields a scarlet dye, was once monopo- 
lized by the Government ; but the monopoly has been relin- 
quished. A particular class of natives onlv dig for these 
roots. 

Tobacco is raised principally in the northern and southern 
districts. It has lately been exported only to Southern India, 
but the export duty having been reduced from 18*. to 2*. per 
cwt, it may be confidently expected that it will hereafter 
form an article of export to Europe, where it is approved, and 
to the Malayan markets as formerly. 

Indigo grows wild, but is not now turned to account, 
though it was in antient times exported from Trincomalee 
and celebrated all over India, Arabia, and Persia, and 
greatly enriched the Ceylon merchants. 

The pepper vine grows almost in a wild state ; the carda- 
mom plant is abundant ; fruits and culinary vegetables are 
produced in great variety and profusion. 

Rice was once exported, in large quantities, from Trinco- 
malee to all parts of India ; but at present hardly enough 
is produced in the neighbouring provinces for the consump- 
tion of the small population. Maha Prakrama Bahoo, who 
reigned in the 12th century, is said to have turned his parti- 
cular attention to agriculture, and to have constructed 1475 
new tanks, repaired 1885 others ; excavated 534 new canals, 
and repaired 3300 old ones. Judging from the remains of 
such works scattered over the island, the account is probably 
not exaggerated. These works might be restored and the 
lands again brought into cultivation. At present rice is im- 
ported into the island from the opposite coast. The value of 
rice imported in 1 831 , was 55,344<. A tax on the gross pro- 
duce of the paddy, which varies from J to but which may 
be generally rated, in the maritime districts, at A, is exacted 
by the government. The revenue from this source was, in 
1828—20,623/.; in 1829 — 32,961/.; in 1830 — 35,057/.; 
and in 1831—35,548/. 

In 1833, there were 456,206 acres in crop; and 1,674,136 
acres uncultivated. The produce raised was — Paddy, 
3,976,540; fine grains, 804,937; coffee, 88,378 ; pepper, 
6273; mustard, 923; a kind of pulse given to horses, 
26,947 ; maize, 34,477; peas, 24,278 bushels:— cotton, 
1,336,547; tobacco, 3,624,684 lbs. The live stock on the 
island— horses, 1128; horned cattle, 591,769; sheep, 
40,172; goats, 46,756. 

Salt, arack, oil, and coir cordage are the principal manu- 
factures. Iron, in small quantities, is smelted in the interior ; 
and in the northern districts, cloths of moderately fine 
texture are made. A steam-engine is employed for express- 
ing the oil at Colombo ; and the more general introduction 
of this power is contemplated 

Animals. — The quadrupeds of Ceylon are for the most 
part like those of the opposite continent. Elephants are most 
numerous in the northern and eastern provinces ; ono Eu- 
ropean officer, in two years, killed four hundred. They often 
make predatory incursions in troops, and do great injury to 
the crops. Under the Candian government, the elephant was 
employed as a public executioner. After thrusting its tusks 
through the criminal's body, it tore him to pieces with its 
trunk, limb by limb. Elephants are generally found in 
herds. An elephant is sometimes excluded from the so- 
ciety of its fellows. Such elephant is always vicious and 
mischievous, attacking whatever approaches him, and pass- 
ing herds will not permit him to join them. He is generally 
known and spoken of as the rogue elephant 

When the government commanded tho services of the 
people, they were sometimes called forth in thousands to take 
the elephants in crawls, or enclosures formed of strong stakes 
and trunks of trees. In the district of Putlam they were 
faced boldly in the open jungle, and ensnared singly, for 
a reward varying according to the size and description of 
animal, from 1 1 to 352 rix-dollars. 
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There ere several species of deer, of which the elk and 
fallow deer are found in the greatest number ; there is also 
another of very diminutive size, called the moose deer, 
Cervtts Aril, which is caught by the natives, and exposed 
for sale in the markets. Wild hogs abound in the plains to 
the eastward ; and a small species of bear is not unfrequently 
met with. 

Of 20 different species of snakes examined by Dr. Davy, 
1 6 were found harmless. The Ticpoionga is the most veno- 
mous, and is believed to lie in wait to attack passengers. 
Pea fowl abound wild. Biche de tner, used for food and 
paste in China, is collected off Chilaw and Jaffna. 

The chank (voluta gravis), abounds on the N.W. coast 
of Ceylon. There are two kinds, payel and patty, one red, 
and the other white. A third species, opening to the right, 
is very rare, and highly valued by Hindoos: The demand 
for chanks, caused by the rites of the Hindoo religion, was 
once so great that the right of fishing for them was sold by 
the government for 60,000 rix-dollars per annum;' but 
the demand decreased, until the revenue from this source 
became not worth collecting ; and now this fishery is free 
to all. The chank fishery was important as a nursery 
for divers.je > 

Pearl Fisheries.— The most productive pearl banks are 
situated off Condachy, extending 30 miles from N. to S., 
and 20 miles from E. to W. The fishery generally com- 
mences in March, when the calm weather permits the boats 
to go out and return daily. The average net revenue 
from pearls, for 32 years ending in 1832, was 14,662/. per 
annum. The net revenue realized in nine previous years 
was, in 1834, 145,000/. That realized in 1835 was, 38,000/. 

Killecarre is most probably the Colchi mentioned in 
the Periplus of the Erythrtean sea as the site of these 
fisheries ; and they are carried on in the same manner as 
described by travellers several centuries ago. The antient 
towns of Mantotte and Putlam probably derived much of their 
importance from their vicinity. The natural history of the 
pearl oyster is imperfectly known ; but it dies soon after 
attaining its seventh year. In 1883, 1 250 divers were em- 
ployed, of whom 1100 were volunteers from the opposite 
coast The share of profits gave each individual 5«. 9d. per 
day for the time he was employed : the price of ordinary 
labour being 6d. per day. But each bank being available 
only for one period, of about 20 days in every seven years, 
sometimes the fishery is smaller, and sometimes there is 
none at all ; and in no season does it last for more than 30 
or 35 days, commencing with the calm weather, about the 
5th of March. The divers, in six or seven fathoms water, re- 
main immersed from 50 to 55 seconds ; very rarely longer. A 
reward being offered to him who should remain the longest 
under water, it was gained by one who remained 87 seconds. 
The diver's sack is not fastened round his neck, but is at- 
tached to a cord held by the man in the boat above ; and it 
is pulled up when full, at the signal of the diver, who, if he 
choose, is drawn up with it. So far from the occupation 
being unhealthy, it is the belief of the natives that divers 
live longer than other labourers ; and its short season is 
hailed as a gainful holiday by the divers themselves, who at 
other times are engaged in ordinary labour. If the oyster 
is taken before seven years old, its pearls are imperfectly 
developed ; vigilance is therefore necessary to prevent indis- 
criminate fishing, which would destroy the banks, or at least 
render them quite unproductive. The pearls are sold by 
the government to the highest bidder. The sea fisheries 
are very productive on all parts of the coast. 

History. — Onesicritus and Ncarchus, commanders of the 
fleet dispatched by Alexander from the Indus to the 
Persian Gulf, brought the first accounts of the island to 
Europe. 

Pliny states that Onesicritus had spoken of its elephants, 
and Megasthenes of its gold and pearls. Through a diplo- 
matic mission which came to Rome from Ceylon in the time 
of Claudius, particulars were ascertained respecting its towns, 
population, and extensive trade, from which it appeared that 
the island was in a very prosperous and highly civilized 
state. Ptolemy speaks of rice, honey, and ginger, as the 
products of the island ; and he mentions elephant feeding- 
grounds, the antient capital, and various places, which 
from the similarity of their present names may be easily 
identified. Cosmas Indicopleustes relates, on the authority 
of his friend Sopator, a merchant, who visited Ceylon in the 
6th century, that the coast inhabitants differed from those of 



the interior (the land, of precious stones), and consisted of a 
proportion of Persians who had formed a Christian « 
mettt. In the latter part of the 13th century the island 
visited by Marco Polo, who describes it as the finest 
in the world. About half a century later it was visited by 
Sir John Maundeville, who mentions Adam's Peak. 

The Singhalese annals extant contain an uninterrupted 
historical record of events for 24 centuries, according; to 
which their first king Hijaya founded his kingdom by the 
extirpation of the original inhabitants about 543 B.C., and 
their last king, Shri WikramaRaja Singha, was deposed by 
the British in 1798 a.d. Evidence of the authenticity mad 
accuracy of these writings has lately given a new value to 
them. Many of their descriptions of towns and buildings, 
and other works of art, have been tested by an inspection 
of the now-existing ruins, and the evidence thence drawn 
has been confirmed by deciphered antient inscriptions. 
. Of European nations the Portuguese first established a 
regular intercourse with Ceylon. The island being torn 
by internal wars, and invaded from Arabia and Malabar, 
the king purchased the assistance of the Portuguese with a 
stipulated annual tribute of 250,000 lbs. of cinnamon. The 
allies gradually gaining a footing in the island, at length, 
in 1520, strongly fortified themselves at Colombo, subjected 
the whole of the maritime districts, and retained possession 
of them for about 150 years. The Candians having called 
in the Dutch, the Portuguese were expelled, but the strug- 

Sle lasted from 1632 to 1656. Batticalo fell in 1636 ; Point 
e Galle in 1640 ; Negombo in 1644; and Colombo in 
1656. The Dutch, like their predecessors, established their 
dominion over the maritime provinces, and, in 1 761, having 
taken Candy, they would have subjected the whole island 
bad not the sickness of their troops obliged them to with- 
draw from the interior. In the war with the Freneh, in 
1782, the British took possession of Trincomalee ; but it 
was shortly after retaken by the French, and the sea-coast 
remained in the bands of the Dutch until 1 796, when it was 
wrested from them by the British and formally ceded to 
them at the treaty of Amiens. 

In 1815 the tyranny of the native king, who had forced 
the wife of his prime minister to pound to death her own 
children in a mortar, and other acts which rendered bis do- 
minion intolerable, led to his being deposed ; upon which (be 
British took possession of his dominions at the invitation ot 
the Candian ohiefs, and have retained them ever since. 

Government, Law, $c.— The native government of Cey- 
lon was strictly monarchical. The king was proprietor 
of the soil, regulator of the feudal payments and services,' 
and distributor of all public honours and emoluments. 
The classification of the people and the distribution of 
lands being the basis of the system of government, the 
civil and judicial administration of the country was en- 
trusted to chiefs placed over different departments and 
in various provinces and districts, with a gradation of in- 
ferior functionaries. The services of all were rewarded 
with certain privileges or possessions. The head man of 
each village, to whom the people immediately referred, 
directed the labour of the people under the autho- 
rity of the provincial chief, and superintended the police. 
But the superintendence of agriculture was the duty o. 
a particular class of persons who attended to the em- 
bankments of tanks and canals, and to the distribution 
of water. 

The kings were found m possession of a monopoly o 
cinnamon and other valuable productions ; but the Portu- 
guese, in 1597, permitted the people to trade in cinnamon 
on condition of their delivering one-fifth part of their col- 
lections to the government. This permission was withdrawn 
in 1 626, and the Dutch, having dispossessed the Portuguese 
in 1656, introduced a more rigorous system, sacrificing every 
other consideration to the securing of monopolies of the pro- 
ductions and the labour of the people. Private trade in 
all articles bringing a profitable return was prohibited, and 
the laborious services to which the natives were compelled 
made them frequently abandon their lands ; and great vigi- 
lance and severity were necessary to prevent their rebn 
quishing the tenures by which they were called on to work 
gratuitously for three months in the year. The British 
soon after obtaining possession effected important changes. 
Some branches of external trade were liberated, and inland 
customs were abolished. Public functionaries were paid by 
salaries instead of lands, and claims on the services of the 
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people were commuted for assessed rents. Unfortunately 
lor the country the exigencies of the Candian war led to 
the renewal of a demand on tbeir services, and now all men 
of certain castes, excepting the inhabitants of Colombo and 
its neighbourhood, without reference to their possessions, 
are compelled to labour in public services at rates fixed 
by government. In 1816, soon after obtaining dominion 
over the Candian provinces, the commutation of gratuitous 
services for assessed rents, with a reservation to command 
the labour of the people at fixed rates of wages, was intro- 
duced there also. But the pernicious monopolies have at 
length been relinquished. 

In September, 1832, the laoourers of the soil hailed with 
delight the removal of their fetters, and set with spirit about 
their concerns. The Singhalese have availed themselves 
of the improvements which our matured knowledge and 
skill have introduced. The roads we have opened have 
been crowded with the vehicles of commerce. The novel 
institution of a savings' bank they resort to with confi- 
dence ; cultivation has spread rapidly : and, generally, there 
are the strongest indications of indefinitely progressive 
prosperity. 

This prosperity is accelerated by an improving adminis- 
tration of the civil and judicial affairs of the country ; and 
more especially by the admission of the natives to a partici- 
pation in its administration. Various reforms have been 
effected in the revenue and expenditure, in the system of tax- 
ation, and regulations of commerce. And, above all, the 
moral character of the people has been raised by education, 
and by their being made eligible to the dignities and emolu- 
ments of rank and office. 

The government is at present carried on by a governor and 
two councils— executive and legislative. The executive 
council consists of a president, who is the governor ; and of 
the following members: the officer commanding the forces, 
the colonial secretary, the treasurer, the king's advocate, 
the government agent of the central provinces. The legis- 
lative council consists of a president, who is the governor ; 
and of the following members : the chief justice, the com- 
mander of the forces, the colonial secretary, the treasurer, 
the auditor-general, the government agent for the western 
provinces, the government agent for the central provinces, 
the surveyor-general. With the latter council are now 
associated six unofficial members, natives or naturalized sub- 
jects of Ceylon, being chief landed proprietors, or principal 
merchants. The governor, the commander of the forces, 
the chief justice, the king's advocate, and the surveyor- 
general, are appointed by the secretary of state from Eng- 
land. The others are ex-officio members of the councils ; 
and they are appointed by the governor, subject to the confir- 
mation of the secretary of state. Until lately it was incum- 
bent on the governor to select them exclusively from the civil 
service, but this exclusive principle has been relinquished. 
Printed copies of proposed ordinances are sent to the mem- 
bers ten days before summoning the council, and publicity 
is given in the government gazette to regulations or laws, 
one month previous to their enactment. The protests of 
opposing parties are entered on the minutes. The laws 
after enactment are subject to the approval of the king in 
council. The governor may not authorize contingent dis- 
bursements exceeding 75/., without the concurrence of his 
council. In his executive capacity the governor may act 
without referring to his council, but a record is kept of his 
proceedings, in the secretary's office, or in the department 
through which the measure is carried into effect. The regu- 
lations, translated into the vernacular languages, are made 
as public as possible. 

With the exceptions above-mentioned, the principal offi- 
cial situations were filled by the civil servants alone, who were 
sent out by the secretary of state at an early age. Europeans, 
not of the civil service, and burghers engrossed the next 
inferior appointments, and Singhalese and Malabar natives 
were eligible only to a gradation of petty offices. The defi- 
ciency of other qualified Europeans led to the appointment 
of officers from the regiments in Ceylon to magistracies in 
the Candian districts, on small salaries in addition to their 
military pay ; and they are found to conduct their duties with 
credit and efficiency. But an important change has been 
effected ; and at present any individual whatever, possessing 
a competent knowledge of at least one of the native lan- 
guages and being otherwise duly qualified, may be appointed 
to the most responsible situation, without reference to 



service, nation, or religion ; aubjeot however to the confirm- 
ation of the secretary of state. Though vacancies in the 
civil service are not to be filled up, there remain however 
about thirty-seven members of this corps who will continue 
subjeot for the most part to the regulations which affected 
them previous to the late change— and by their experience, 
talent, and qualifications, they will probabh' continue for a 
time to engross the higher offices. 

The island is divided into five province*, and each pro- 
vince is subdivided into districts. The provinces are deno- 
minated the Eastern, Western, Northern, Southern, and 
Central. In each province is stationed a government agent, 
and there are nineteen assistants to these agents, in various 
districts. These functionaries administer the affairs of go- 
vernment and officiate also as magistrates. 

For the administration of justice throughout the island, 
there are, in the civil and criminal departments— a supreme 
court, established at Colombo ; a vice-admiralty court, and 
provincial courts stationed in various districts ; besides ma- 
gistracies. 

The powers of the supreme court are similar to those of 
the King's Bench and the High Court of Chancery combined. 
Justice is administered by three judges appointed from 
England. There is in this court — a king's advocate, with 
functions like those of the lord advocate of Scotland ; a de- 
puty king's advocate and registrar ; and a proctor, who is a 
barrister, for pleading the causes of prisoners and paupers. 
By the generous and benevolent exertions of one of its for- 
mer chief justices (Sir Alexander Johnson), trial by jury- 
has been introduced. In 1811 it was enacted that every 
native tried before the supreme court for a criminal offence 
should be tried by a jury of his countrymen ; and that the 
right of sitting on such juries should be extended to every 
native, whatever be his caste or religion. The beneficial 
effects of this measure have equalled the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

In each district there is a court held before a judge and 
three assessors ; the judge is appointed by the crown and re- 
moveable at pleasure. The assessors are selected from 
amongst the inhabitants, duly qualified, not under twenty- 
one years of age. The own reserves the right of appointing 
one permanent assessor to each district court. The officers 
of the district courts are appointed by the governor on the 
recommendation of the judge. The supreme court is held 
at Colombo, exeept on circuit The district courts are held 
within tbeir own respective districts. The district courts 
have civil and criminal jurisdiction. They try all offences 
except those punishable with death, transportation, or banish- 
ment, imprisonment for more than one year, whipping ex- 
ceeding 100 lashes, or a fine of 10/. 

The judgments of these courts are pronounced in open 
court The judge states in the hearing of the assessors the 
questions of law and fact, and the grounds of his opinion. 
The assessors declare in open court their respective opinions 
and votes. If the opinion of the judge differ from that of 
the majority of the assessors, sentence is given according to 
the opinion of the former, but a record is kept of the votes 
of the several assessors. Appeals may be made from these 
courts to the supreme court ; but in criminal cases execu- 
tion of the sentence is not stayed by the appeal unless the 
judge see fit. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the supreme court extends 
throughout the island. The sessions of this court are held 
twice a-year, in each circuit by one of the judges ; and at 
the civil sessions, on circuit, three assessors are associated 
with the judge: the criminal sessions are held before the 
judge and a jury. In civil suits the judge and assessors 
deliver their opinions as in the district courts. Sentence 
of death pronounced at the criminal sessions by the supreme 
court is not executed until confirmed by the governor. 
Appeals are allowed to the king in council. The Dutch or 
Roman law, with certain exceptions, is administered in both 
the district and the supreme courts. All the witnesses in 
criminal cases are paid by government. 

There are four regiments of European infantry, two com- 
panies of the royal foot artillery, and a regiment composed 
principally of Malays, a very fine and efficient body of men, 
-nearly 2000 strong, of approved courage and fidelity. 

The ecclesiastical establishment is composed of an arch- 
deacon, six chaplains (of whom two are natives), and eleven 
proponents. 

There is a vaccine establishment under the superinten- 
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dence of the inspector-general of hospitals ; and great efforts 
are made by government to diffuse vaccination amongst the 
people. 

A savings' bank has lately been established at Colombo, 
under the patronage of government Deposits of not less 
than one shilling, and not exceeding thirty pounds in the 
whole, during each and every year, are received and in- 
vested, and interest at the rate of five per cent, per annum 
is allowed to the depositors. When the principal and in- 
terest together amount to 200/., the interest given to the 
depositors on the amount is reduced to three per cent. The 
bank places out the money received in deposit at seven per 
cent, interest. Its prosperity is such, that it has already 
paid off a government loan of 2000/., and has now a surplus 
after paying all its expenses. 

At Colombo, a regular police has been organized, upon 
the model of the metropolitan police of London ; and in its 
working and efficiency it has fulfilled the moat sanguine 
anticipations. The police of the island generally is good, 
and crimes are speedily followed by detection, more espe- 
cially in the Candian provinces, where the village police is 
excellent. But the Singhalese being a quiet, docile people, 
crimes are rare, and remarkably so in the Candian pro- 
vinces. In some of the maritime districts, the drinking of 
arack leads to a great increase of crime. The coroners' 
inquests held in 1834, were on — deaths, by falls from 
trees, 49 ; by falling into wells, 25 ; by drowning, 41 ; by 
falls from houses, 2 ; by guns bursting, 1 ; by accidental 
shooting, 3 ; by other casualties, 5 : killed by the bites of 
serpents; 20 ; by elephants, 13; by wild hogs, 4 ; suicides 
by hanging, 1 8 ; by drowning, 6 ; by the violence of others, 
13 ; by drunkenness, 8 ; by natural sickness, 14 ; total, 222. 

There are seventeen prisons, capable of containing in all 
1763 prisoners. The numbers of prisoners lately, were- — 
for debt, 69 male, 2 female ; for misdemeanours, 230 male, 
38 female ; for felonies, 639 male, 1 6 female. 

Education. — For the progress of education the island is 
principally indebted to religious societies, and the exertions 
of missionaries. Submitting cheerfully to privations the 
most severe, discouraged by no obstacles or unfavourable 
appearances, they persevere in their benevolent labours, 
while churches, schools, and printing-offices have sprung 
up around them. 

The great desire of the natives to acquire the English 
language has led to a modification of the course of instruc- 
tion. Instead of their knowledge being limited to a few 
translations in an imperfect language, other works of a more 
useful kind have been introduced. A very creditable work 
in the English language, a gazetteer of the island, has been 
published by a native, and numerous others have acquired 
•n extensive acquaintance with the learning of Europe. 

In the year 1833, there were 17 government schools, S 
regimental schools, 221 missionary schools, 766 private 
schools, of which 63 were under the Roman Catholic 
clergy; total, 1009. 

The government schoo . system, which had become very 
inefficient, is at present under total revision, and therefore 
nothing can be stated with certainty respecting it, or of the 
numbers educated. 

The church mission, established in 1818, have four 
stations: Cotta, Candy, Nellore, and Baddagamme. At 
the two last places they have seminaries, in which boys are 
boarded and educated gratuitously ; and at Cotta there is 
a Christian institution where a select number of promising 
youths are qualified by a superior education to become as- 
sistant missionaries, or to fill other offices. In the schools 
of this mission are educated 1325 boys, 229 girls, 65 youths 
and adults; total, 16)9. 

The American mission commenced in 1816, and has at 
present seven stations in the Jaffna district It has a semi- 
nary at Batticotta, containing 1 0 students in Christian theo- 
logy ; 84 in English and the elements of science ; 20 pur- 
suing the same branches through the medium of the native 
language; 8 day scholars: total, 129. It has also a 
central school at Oodooville for females. On the foundation, 
51 girls are fed, clothed, and instructed. It has, in addition, 
other schools in eighteen parishes, containing 4241 boys, 
821 girls; total, 5062. 

The Wesleyan mission, South Ceylon district, established 
in 1814, educates 3040 boys, 451 girls; total, 3491. 

The Baptist mission, instituted 1812, educates about 
500 children, of whom one-third are girU, in and about 



Colombo, in the principles of Christianity. The particular! 
of Roman Catholic schools are not known. 

Money. — The British currency is in circulation throughout 
the island, and accounts are becoming generally kept in the 
same. The rix-dollar is = to 1#. 6<L, or = to 12 fanams, (i 
copper coin = to 4 pice.) 

Inhabitant*. — The first colonization of Ceylon is involved 
in obscurity. If the original inhabitants differed from the 
Hindu races, they have been either extirpated or go amalga- 
mated as to be no longer distinguishable from them. The 
population is at present composed of Singhalese, Malabar*, 
Mohammedans or Moors, a small proportion of European 
and their descendants, and negroes. The Singhalese in- 
habit the interior and the sea-coasts, extending from Ka- 
makan aar, bounding Mahagamphattoo, to the northers 
limit of Chilaw, and comprise the great body of the people. 
They are probably descended from the aborigines and the 
Gangetic nations, who invaded the island about 543 b.c. 
The language and customs of the Singhalese are in some 
respects peculiar. A woman was frequently married to all 1 
the brothers of the same family, but this practice is going' 
out of fashion like many others. The civil distinctions of 
caste are strictly observed. 

The abolition of the religious distinction of caste consti- 
tutes a remarkable peculiarity in the institution of the 
Buddhists. 

The higher orders among the Singhalese belong exclu- 
sively to the caste of Gowiyo, and are distinguished by the 
epithet ' Handrew,' or gentleman. They are proud of \ong 
sounding titles and show, and the insulting distinction of 
superior and inferior castes is carried to a great length 
amongst them. Their occupations are purely agricultural ; 
though the practice of agriculture is not confined to this class, 
but is exercised by persons of all castes. Different occu- 
pations are constantly followed by people of the same caste, 
but the intermarriage of persons of high and low castes 
is forbidden by the Candyan law, and many absurd dis- 
tinctions are recognised and enforced, by which the latter 
are degraded and reduced to a servile condition, which 
becomes hereditary. 

There is an exceedingly interesting class of natives, 
called Veddas, who inhabit the most secluded parts of the 
island, and derive their subsistence entirely from the na- 
tural productions of the soil and (he forest, and from the 
chace. A cloth round the loins is the only clothing worn 
by them. Their habitations are, for the most part, small 
huts, constructed in the branches of trees, necessity having, 
doubtless, dictated the removal from a lower position, where 
their frail fubrics and their own lives must have been ex- 
posed to destruction by the herds of surrounding elephants. 

The Singhalese are honest, sober, and polite, rendering 
a ready obedience to authority, and a pious attention to their 
relatives, particularly to those whose infirmities hare made 
them helpless. They have been accused of being idle, 
deficient in courage and manly independence, and regard- 
less of truth ; but much of what has led to this accusation, 
has resulted from the systems of religion and government 
under which their character has been formed. 

The Malabars, or Tamuls, occupy the northern and north- 
eastern part of Ceylon, extending from Kamakan air. 
bounding the Mahagampatoo, to the southern limit of 
Putlam, round by Jaffna. Their own traditions and the 
Singhalese annals inform us that they came as invaders 
from the opposite coast, and formed a powerful kingdom in 
Jaffna, besides a number of petty states. The Malabars of 
Ceylon differ in nowise in personal appearance from those 
of the opposite coast, though in some points tbey differ from 
them in manners and customs. Those resident at Colombo 
are gradually taking up the manners and costume of the 
Europeans.' Instead of sitting cross-legged on mats at 
meals, as formerly, they now sit on chairs at tables. Their 
meals are served up with regularity and neatness, and tbey 
no longer eat out of the same dish. Social parties, in the 
European style, are frequent, and lately, even fancy balls 
have been given. The Malabars are Hindoos, and they 
have retained the religions, as well as the civil distinctions 
of caste, and the language and customs of southern India, 
under some modification, occasioned by their intercourse 
with the Singhalese ; but they have not among them the 
tribe of Kshatriyas, though they recognise it in their classi- 
fication. 

The Mohammedans, or Moors, are derived from the va- 
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rious neighbouring islands and the continent, with the con- 
verts they have made. They are found on all parts of the sea- 
coast, as well as in the interior. The Original settlers have 
become so much amalgamated with their converts, that they 
are not distinguishable from them in appearance or lan- 
guage. They even tolerate the distinctions of caste, and 
class themselves into four orders: merchants, wearers, 
fishermen, and bankers. They are a fine, energetic, in- 
dustrious race, who engipss a large proportion of the com- 
merce and traffic of the island. 

The descendants of Europeans of anmixed blood, and that 
race which has sprung from th» intercourse of Europeans 
■with the natives, are called Burghers. From this class, 
almost exclusively, individuals have hitherto been selected 
for the clerkships' in public offices, and for subordinate 
magistracies. 

Rekgion. — Nicephorus supposes that St. Thomas, the 
apostle, preached the gospel in Ceylon ; but modern writers 
agree in assigning to Nfestorian missionaries, who accompa- 
nied the merchants from Persia, the introduction of Christi- 
anity into the island. From Cosmas Indicopleustes we learn 
that about the middle of the sixth century there were churches 
established here, but they no longer existed when the 
Portuguese arrived, and the permanent establishment of 
Christianity seems to have been effected by St. Francis 
Xavier, styled the apostle of the Indies. He preached in 
the neighbourhood of Manaar in 1544, and 600 of his con- 
verts fell martyrs to the faith which they adopted. Roman 
Catholics are more numerous than Protestants. Of the 
Protestants, those of' the Church of England are most 
numerous. There are some Presbyterians, Lutherans, 
Methodists, and Baptists. Buddhism prevails in the interior, 
and generally among the Singhalese of the sea-coasts. It 
is said to have been introduced about 306 years B.C. from 
Patalipura by Dambadiva. Their priests are regularly 
educated for the sacred office, and at the close of their pre- 
scribed studies they are appointed to it with great pomp. 
In their priesthood they have orders corresponding to those 
of archbishop, bishop, priest, and deacon. Any of its mem- 
bers may divest himself of his priestly character, and re- 
assume it again. This is effected by relinquishing and 
re-assuming his distinguishing robe under certain forms. 
On putting off the robe he becomes a layman in all his social 
and political relations, and remains such until he again 
puts on the robe. In conformity with the treaty of 1815, the 
Buddhist religion is maintained and protected in the interior 
by the British government, which still selects and appoints 
the priests ; and the exhibition of the Dalada relic of Buddha, 
at Candy in 1 828, was conducted by the British governor 
in person. The temple patronage, and the possession of the 
Buddha relic, were important privileges of the kings of 
Candy, to which the British government succeeded. But 
this interference in the religious affairs of the country has 
been attended with much inconvenience : it has failed to 
satisfy the chiefs, and it has checked the improvement of 
the country and the advancement of the people. 

In the northern parts the Hindoo religion prevails, but 
its professors are the followers of Siva. 

Language. — The spoken language of the Singhalese is pe- 
culiar to themselves, hot their classic and sacred writings are 
either in Pali or in Sanscrit The Malabars use the Tamul, 
both for colloquial and literary purposes— excepting the 
Brahmins in Jaffna, who write Sanscrit in the grantha cha- 
racters. The Ceylon Portuguese prevails in the European 
settlements, but its use is not universal among the natives. 
The Singhalese have among them, besides works on the life 
and doctrines of Buddha, many books in verse and prose 
common to eastern nations. They have also a history of the 
kings of Ceylon from the first commencement of the Ve- 
jayan dynasty. The Malabars possess complete Tamul 
versions of various works of celebrity in the East, besides 
numerous original works on various subjects. Many works 
have lately been written by converts to Christianity in 
imitation of the literature of their rulers, which have re- 
ference to the scenes and events of Europe, with which 
in their literature, as in other things, they seem anxious 
to identify themselves. 

The Moors have assiduously cultivated the Tamul. 

Population. — The numerous remains of works of art 
scattered over the country demonstrate that the island was 
once much more populous than at present. Some districts, 
once flourishing, are now entirely depopulated, and the 
population in all has greatly diminished, with the exception 



perhaps of Colombo, Galle, and Jaffna. In the maritime 
provinces the population is now increasing : it was in 1814, 
475,883; in 1824, 595,105; and in 1832,698,611. Ac- 
cording to Colonel Colebrook the population in 1824 was, in 
the southern or Singhalese provinces, 399,408;' in the 
northern or Malabar districts, 195,697 ; and in the interior 
or Candian, 256,835: total, 852,940. In 1833 the total 
population amounted to 1,126,808, being 46 to the square 
mile ; of whom there were employed in agriculture 354,459 ; 
in manufactures, 25,01 7 ; in commerce, 47,102. The births 
in 1833 were 21,654; the marriages, 8899; the deaths, 
22,380 — except for the following divisions, where no regis- 
ters of births, &c. have been kept— Four Corles, Saffragam. 
Bintenne, Nuwerakalawa. 

Commerce. — We have historical proof that, from the 
Christian tora until the beginning of the 6th century, Ceylon 
was the emporium of the trade carried oh between Africa, 
India, and China. The Romans particularly, after the 
discovery of the passage by way of Babelmandeb to Guzerat, 
by Hippalus, until the decay of their empire, traded exten- 
sively with India and Ceylon ; the latter place being the 
usual limit of their navigation, where they exchanged their 
gold and silver, the chief instruments of their commerce, 
for the silks, fine cloths, and costly commodities of Eastern 
India and China. This trade was afterwards engrossed by 
the Persians, the principal part of whose imports consisted of 
horses for the king. The persons on the island engaged in 
this trade were settlers — Arabs, Persians, Malabars, suc- 
cessively. The great commercial ports were Colombo and 
Galle, though grain and provisions were exported in abun- 
dance from Trincomalee to the opposite coast. 

We are led back to the state of Ceylon before the Chris- 
tian era by Pliny's quotations from Eratosthenes and other 
Greek geographers. The great source of their information 
seems to have been the mission of Megasthcnes to Pali- 
bothra on the Ganges. 

Pliny mentions the season favourable to the sailing of 
vessels at the Ceylonese ports to be during three months. 
Nearchus informs us that, on entering the Persian Gulf, 
he saw the promontory of Maketa (Muscat, or, more pro- 
bably, Capo Mussendom), whence cinnamon and other 
things of the kind were conveyed to Babylon. We may 
infer that they were first taken to Muscat from Ceylon 
(Indie. 32). 

In the 11th century the trade was entirely in the hands 
of Mohammedan Arabs, who circulated its productions 
through the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and various coun- 
tries of Asia, Europe, and Africa. 

The vast commerce of Ceylon was not materially checked 
till the Portuguese engrossed the trade of its principal pro- 
ductions, and interrupted those maritime relations which 
had existed previous to the discovery of the passage round 
the Cape of Good Hope. But it was reserved for the Dutch 
system of pernicious monopoly to inflict vital injury on its. 
commercial interests. The narrow policy or individual in- 
terest of the Dutch governors shackled the commerce of the 
island, and almost destroyed her natural powers of produc- 
tion. These impolitic restraints are being totally removed ; 
though it may be still long before Ceylon will cease to feel 
the effects of the evils which she has suffered from misgo- 
vernment in her commercial affairs. 

The value of exports in 1833 was estimated at 132,530/. ; 
of imports at 320,891/. The quantities of some of the prin- 
cipal articles exported were, cinnamon, 77,530 bales. Oil, 
112,671 gallons ; coffee, 30,449 cwts. ; coir-rope, 1 0,790 cwts. ; 
arack, 3256 leaguers. The quantities of the principal ar- 
ticles of import were, rice, 775,593 parrahs ; paddy, 438,617 
parrahs; wheat, 34,879 parrahs; other grain, 10,108 par- 
rahs. Cloth, in value, 81,194/. It may be mentioned here, 
that edible birds' nests, so much prized in China, have been 
found in Ceylon, and there is reason for inferring that they 
exist there in abundance, and will hereafter be exported to 
China. 

The Dutch, in pursuance of their system, having acquired 
possession of the entire sea-coast, controuled the supply to 
the interior of salt and other commodities ; and instituted 
customs and transit duties, which, together with the diffi- 
culty of transport, caused the inland trade to be very incon- 
siderable. Since the construction of roads, and the aboli- 
tion of customs and transit duties by the British, the inland 
trade is rapidly increasing, and the manufactures of Europe 
are exposed for sale in every village. The exports from the 
Candian urovinces consist principally of grain, coffee, jag- 
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gery, and areca nuts ; the returns consist principally of salt, 
salt fish, and piece goods. 

The gross revenue of Ceylon has, for some years, averaged 
somewhat more than 330,000/. per annum. But the aboli- 
tion of the cinnamon monopoly, and other ohanges lately 
effected, render it impossible to estimate its probable net 
revenue. The revenue brought to account in 1834 was 
292,554/. 

Ittmt of Bevenuefor 1633. 
Cinnamon . . . £165,270 0 6 

Sea customs .... 64,419 12 4 
Pearl fishery at Condatchy . . . 25,043 10 0 
Land rents .... 36,624 1 7\ 
Land customs .... 5.222 1 10} 
Licences .... 33,323 4 6 

Auction duty . . 182 4 9 

Salt farms ... ■ 29.044 12 5* 

Fish farms .... 6,479 14 7 
Tobacco tithes . • .174 

Commutation tax* . . . 1.799 
Blank sumps . . . 3.121 

Stamps and fees in supreme court . 10,172 5 6* 

Post office . . . 1.823 8 10} 

Chank fishery . . . 13 10 0 

Pearl oysters— sale of, at Trineomalee , 2 5 0 



i« / 

12 3* 

17 91 

0 0* 



Expenditure for the year 1833. 



Total fixed revenue 
Arrears of revenue of former years 
Incidental 

Receipts in aid of revenue . 



. 382,715 2 If 

. 5,263 4 

. 47,318 i 

. 2.258 16 6f 

£437,555 » 0 

The revenue derived from land is collected in kind, 
and the grain is stored for the use of the troops and for 
sale. The importance of the cocoa-nut tree is shown by 
the superior revenue which it returns. In 1 832, while the 
revenue derived from the tax on rice lands was about 
21,300/., that derived from the cocoa-nut tree amounted to 
35,773/., of which the following are the items:— Distilling of 
arack3C44/. ; retail of do. 24,975/. ; export of do. 3136/. ; do. 
of coir-rope 153/.; do. of jaggery 162/. ; do. of copperahs 
1539/.; do. of cocoa-nuts 1551/.; do. of cocoa-nut oil 413/. 

The revenue on cinnamon is now collected on the export, 
instead of being a monopoly of the sale as formerly. The 
fish rents are raised by a duty of 10 per cent, on all fish 
caught. The revenue from the pearl fishery in the Gulf of 
Manaar is very precarious. The average annual amount for 
32 years, ending in 1832, was 14,662/. The net revenue 
from the same source paid into the treasury, during the nine 
previous years, had, in 1834, amounted to 145,000/. The 
net profit realized by government, in 1835, was 38,000/. In 
1816 the Chank fishery produced 6700/. ; its produce is 
now no longer worth taking into account The gross reve- 
nue derived from salt is about 29,000/., but the cost of rea- 
lizing it is 20 or 25 per cent 

The sea customs in 1833 amounted to 64,419/. ; exports 
132,530/. ; imports 320,891/. The progressive abolition of the 
export duties is an object of the present government, which 
they are rapidly carrying into effect, and a great improve- 
ment in agriculture and commerce will doubtless result. 

For a long time after the British took possession of Cey- 
lon, in consequence of internal wars and of the hostilities 
waging in Europe and on the continent of India, the reve- 
nue of the island was inadequate to meet the expenditure. 
But the revenue had of late years exceeded the expenditure 
until the year 1 834, when the excess of expenditure amounted 
to 24,970/. This excess was met by surplus funds in the 
colonial chest; and the returns for 1835, not yet received, 
must show a considerable surplus revenue, when swelled 
with 38,000/., proceeds of the pearl fishery, and a consider- 
able increase of cinnamon duty. The total expenditure for 
1834 was 317,524/., of which about 32,958/. was expended 
by the agent in England. 

Since the late revision of government offices and re- 
trenchment, the scale of salaries of official functionaries in 
Ceylon is at least as economical as an enlarged and en- 
lightened policy can admit. The practice of the Dutch was 
to remunerate their servants with salaries inadequate to 
place them above temptation, in consequence of which they 
plundered the people to such an extent that, up to the pre- 
sent time, the country is suffering from the effects of this 
pernicious system of administration. 

.• Sine* rtoMrc* 



Arrears of former years — 
Civil . . . £7200 15 7J 
Military . . 4996 11 6 J 



Civil expenditure — 

Ordinary .' . 104,343 10 11 J 

Extraordinary . 85,424 18 4} 

598 4 9t 



Losses 



Military expenditure- 
Ordinary . . 57,153 10 8i 
Extraordinary . 5878 15 8} 

Commissariat — Salaries 2438 12 2 

Contingencies . 30,872 1 11 



£12,19* f , 2 



190,266 14 U 



96,343 0 6 



Total £298,807 1 9} 

The British standard avoirdupoise weight is adopted 
throughout the island. 

{HUtory of Ceylon, by Robert Knox ; Bertolani's Viae 
of the Agricultural, Commercial, and Financial lntereet* 
of Ceylon; Ceylon Almanac, 1832-35 ; Colombo Journal, 
1832-34; Ceylon Gazetteer; Strabo, book xv., p. 699, 
Casaub; Pliny, Nat. Hilt., vi., 22 ; Ptolemy, book vuL) 

CEYX. (Zoology.) [Kingfishers.] 

CHABLAIS, a province of Savoy in the Sardinian 
States. It extends along the S. coast of the lake of Geneva, 
and inland as far as an offset of the Alps, which detaches 
itself from the lofty mountain called La Dent du Midi, on 
the borders of the Valais, and running in a W. direction 
divides the sources of the river Dranse, which flows N. into 
the lake, from the waters of the Giffre, an affluent of the 
Arve, which flows W. into the Rhone below Geneva. The 
Chablais is bounded on the S. by the provinoe of Faudgny, 
of which the valley of the Giffre forms part ; on the W. 
by the Canton of Geneva, and on the E. by the Valais. 
The length of Chablais from St Gingouph, on the borders 
of the Valais, to Hermance, on those of Geneva, is 27 
miles, but the distance is considerably greater by the 
road, which follows the curve made by the shore of the 
lake. This road is part of the great Simplon road made by 
order of Napoleon. The greatest breadth of the province. 
N. to S., from Evian to the sources of the Dranse is about 
21 miles. The area, according to Neigebaur, is 377 square 
miles, and the population in 1824 was 48,819 (Calendario 
Generate dei Regi Stall). It is a very mountainous country, 
with the exception of a strip of land along the shore of the 
lake of Geneva, which produces corn, wine, and fruit, 
but its N. aspect renders it less favourable to production 
than the opposite coast of the Canton de Vaud. Several 
narrow valleys run inland between the offsets of the 
Alps, along the course of the Dranse and of its affluents. 
These valleys abound in rich pastures, on which large 
herds of cattle are fed. Very good cheese is made in this 
part of the country, both for consumption and for expor- 
tation. The country abounds also- with chestnut and 
walnut trees. The principal towns of the Chablais are 
the following : — 1. Thonon, built on an eminence above 
the lake, in the midst of • fine and well-wooded country, is 
the residence of the iatendente, or governor of the proviDce, 
has a Tribunale di Prefettura, or court of justice, subject to 
appeal to the senate at Chambery, a royal college, and a 
convitto for student boarders, several churches and convents, 
a handsome town-house, an old castle, and about 4000 inha- 
bitants. At Ripaille, near Thonon, is the once rich and hand- 
some convent founded by Amadeus VIII., afterwards Pope 
Felix V. The building and grounds, including a handsome 
park, were sold by auction under the French. The building 
has been sadly dilapidated, and the church, rich in marbles 
and stuccoes, was for a time used as a hay bam. The 
present occupiers have made a villa of it, surrounded by- 
rustic dwellings for the labourers. (Bertolotti, Viaggio in 
Savoja, 1 828.) 2. Evian, a small town, likewise on the coast 
of the lake, nearly opposite Lausanne, in Switserland, has 
about 1800 inhabitants. Between Thonon and Evian, on 
the right bank of the Dranse, are the mineral waters of 
Amphion, which were muoh frequented in th> last century 
by visitors from Geneva. Inland, among* the Alps, is the 
village of Abondance with 1400 inhabitants, in the valley of 
the same name, so called for the richness of its pastures. 
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Its abbey, founded by St. Columbanus in the beginning of 
the sixth century, as well as another abbey of Bernardines 
at St. Jean d'Aulps, in a neighbouring valley, are now sup- 
pressed. On the coast of the lake towards the borders of 
Valais, was a town called Tauretunum, which was destroyed 
by the fall of a mountain, a.d. 563. The rocks of Meillerie, 
celebrated by Rousseau, are in this neighbourhood. The 
highest summits in the Chablais are, the Denl d'Oche, on 
the borders of the Valais, 7000 feet above tVie sea ; the Col 
de Jouxplane, a corruption of Jovis planines, or the plain 
of Jupiter, which rises between the Chablais and Faucigny, 
above the valley of the Giffre, and is about 1 00 feet higher 
than the Dent d'Oche ; and the Roc d'Enfer, which rises 
above the valley of the Dranse, near the centre of the pro- 
vince, and is about the same height as the latter. (Keller's 
Map of Switzerland.) 

CHABLIS. [Yonwb, Department c*.] 

CHA'BRIAS, a distinguished Athenian general, who, in 
B.C. 388, sailed to Cyprus to assist Evagoras in the reduc- 
tion of the island (Xen. Hell, iv., 8. 24), of which his father 
had been deprived by the Persians. In B.C. 376 he gained 
the sea-battle at Naxos. (Demosth. Aristocrat., p. 686 ; 
Clinton, Fhst. Hell.) In 373 he and Callistratus acted as 
colleagues of Iphicrates at Coragra. (Xen. Hell, vi., 2. 39.) 
He was despatched to settle the affairs of Thrace in 360. 
(Demosth. Aristocrat., p. 677.) In 357Chabrias and Cha- 
res were sent from Athens with an army to besiege Chios, 
which, with Rhodes, Cos, and Byzantium, had revolted. 
(Diodor. Sic. xvi., 7.) Chares led the land forces and at- 
tacked the walls from shore. Chabrias no sooner approached 
the harbour than he engaged in a desperate sea-fight ; his 
ship was shattered by the enemy ; most of his men escaped, 
but the general himself preferring, as Diodorus says, a glo- 
rious death to a disgraceful surrender, fell fighting. (Diod. 
Sic. xvi., 7 ; Corn. Nep., c. 4.) 

CH^RONE'A, an old city of Baeotia, on the borders of 
Phocis, near the pass which led to Delphi by Panopeus and 
Parnassus (Thucyd. iv. 72) ; it was twenty stadia from 
Panopeus (Pausan. x. 4). The name of this place does 
not appear in Homer's catalogue ; Pausanias, however, con- 
jectures (ix. 40, 3) that it is a later name for Arne, which 
stood on the same ground. It is principally celebrated 
for two battles fought here ; one in which Philip of Ma- 
cedon signally defeated the united forces of Athens and 
Thebes ; the other between Sulla and Mithridates, in which 
the Romans gained a decisive victory. During the Pelo- 
ponnesian war it was tributary to Orchomenus (Thucyd. 
iv. 76) ; but in later times it was one of the confederate 
Boeotian towns (Pausan. ix. 3, 4). Its situation was the 
cause of much good and evil to it ; on the one hand its 
neighbourhood to the pass exposed it occasionally to plunder 
(Thucyd. i. 1 13) ; while on the other hand, as the main 
road from Rome to Athens passed through it, many of the 
advantages of the carrying-trade accrued to it. Pausanias 
tells us (ix. 41) that its inhabitants derived, a great profit 
from the cultivation of the olive, and the manufacture 
of perfumes from flowers. The site Is now occupied by 
the town Caprena (Walp. Mem., p. 342) or Capurno 
(Dodwell, i. p. 221), where there are remains of a theatre 
and other buidings. According to Cell's Itinerary (p. 
222), the town lies about an hour's ride south of the Cephi- 
sus. It was the birth-place of Plutarch. 

CHSTODON (Linnceus), a genus of fishes of the section 
Acanthopterygii and family Squammipennes. Technical 
characters :— body compressed ; mouth small, furnished with 
sevoral closely-set rows of long slender bristle-like teeth.* 
The scales (which are usually confined to the body) in this 
genus extend on to the dorsal and anal fins, so that it is dif- 
ficult to sea where the latter commence. 

These fishes abound in the seas of hot climates, frequent 
rocky shores, and are adorned with beautiful colours. Their 
most common tints appear to be black and yellow, but bril- 
liant metallic blues and greens, of various hues, are not un- 
frequent. Many of the species have a vertical black band 
in which the eye is placed. In some there are several simi- 
lar vertical bands on the body ; in others the body is spotted, 
or adorned with oblique or longitudinal bands. They have 
a large air-bladder ; their intestines are long and ample, 
and their cteca are numerous, long, and slender. Their 
flesh is good eating. 

The species are numerous and have been divided into 

* This genue leceited iu hub* from thU character of teeth, being derived 
fiom AI*"! (Cluela) hair, end i)«W.Cgcaitive «3«i*-«) a fcwtA. 



several subgenera ; those to which the name Chestodon is 
now restricted have the body more or less elliptical, the rays 
of the dorsal fin forming a tolerably uniform curve, the snout 
more or less produced, and the pre-oper«ulum sometimes fur- 
nished with a small tooth. 

In some of this section, one or more of the soft rays of the 
■lorsal fin are much produced and form a long filament ; and 
others are distinguished by their having very few spines to 
the same fin. 

Ckatodon vagabundus, a species which inhabits the coasts 




[Chjetodon vagabundm.] 

of Ceylon, has the body of a pale yellow colour, with numerous 
oblique brownish-purple lines ; the dorsal fin is blackish, and 
has thirteen spinous rays ; the caudal fin, or tail, is yellow 
with two black bands ; the anal fin is blackish with a yellow 
I curved longitudinal band ; its margin is also yellow ; a broad 
j black vertical band extends through the eye ; and the part 
anterior to this band, as low down as the eye, is of a 
j pinkish hue with yellow streaks. Its length is from six to 
twelve inches, the scales on the body are large, those on 
the head are rather small. 

The next subgenus, Chelmon (Les Chelmons, Cuv.), is 
distinguished by the form of the snout, which is much elonT 
gated, open at the end only, and formed by a great elongation 
of the intermaxillary and under jaw-bones. 

C. rostratus, a species which inhabits the fresh waters of 
India, is of a silvery hue and has five brownish bands ; the 
posterior part of the dorsal fin is furnished with a black spot 
encircled with white. 

This fish feeds upon insects and is remarkable for its mode 
of procuring them. When it observes a fly or any other in- 
I sect on a weed, or hovering over the water, it ejects a little 
drop through its tubular snout with such precision as fre- 
quently to disable the little animal, so that it falls into the 
water and is devoured. 

In those parts where C. rostratus abounds it is frequently 
kept in vessels of water, and affords much entertainment by 
the dexterity displayed in shooting at flies which are placed 
on the vessel for the purpose ; it generally approaches to 
within five or six inches before the drop of water is ejected. 

The subgenus Hemochus differs from the true Chreto- 
dons in having the anterior spines of the back produced into 
a long filament which is sometimes double the length of 
the body. 

Ephippus may be distinguished by the species having the 
dorsal fin deeply cleft between the spinous and soft portions. 
The spiny portion, which is scaleless, when not erected, is 
received into a groove formed by the scales of the back. 

Holocanthus, the species of this subgenus, have a large 
spine on the angle of the preoperoulum, and roost of them 
have the edge of the same bone serrated ; they are found 
both in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

The next subdivision, Pomacanthus, have the body of a 
more elevated form, owing to the sudden rising of the ante- 
rior margin of the dorsal fin. The only species known are 
from the American coasts. 

In the last subdivision, Platax, the species may be known 
by the extremely compressed form of the body, the large ver- 
tical donal fin ( which ha* the anterior spines almost con- 
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cealed in the membrane), the long ventral fins, and the teeth. 
Here, in addition to the fine, thickly set teeth, there are some 
in front which are trenchant and each of them is divided 
into three points. 

All the species of this section arc found in the Indian 
Ocean ; one has been found in a fossil state at Mount Bolca. 

Platax vespertilio will afford an example of this section. 
It is found off the coast of Ceylon, and is of a yellowish co- 
lour ; the dorsal, anal, and ventral fins are brownish, the 
back is also mottled with the same colour, and a dark band 
extends downwards through the eye ; the base of the caudal 
fin is dark brown. This species grows to a large size, and 
is found in rocky situations, but more commonly in de< 
water. 




[Plalax vespertilio.^ 

The two species of Chsotodons, of which figures are here 
given, have been selected from Mr. J. W. Bennett s ' Fishes 
of Ceylon,' a work illustrated by beautiful coloured plates. 
(Cuviers Regne Animal; Lacepede. Hittoire Naturelle, 
fyc., des Poissons ; Bloch, Histotre Naturelle, generate et 
parliculiere, des Poissons.) 

CHAFFINCH. The English name for the well-known 
species of Fringilla ; Swija (Spiza) of Aristotle and the 
Greeks ; Fringilla and Frigilta of Gcsner and others ; 
Franguello, Frangueglio, Fringuello, and Spincione of the 
Italians ; Pinson, Pincon, Grtnson, and Quinson of the 
French ; Fink, or Bueh-fink (Beachfinch). Edelftnk, Gemeine 
Fink, Schild-vinkot the Germans, &c. ; Fincke and Bofincke 
of the Fauna Suecica ; Asgell arian. Wine of the ancient 
British ; Fringilla Calebs * of Linnaaus. 

We should have referred this pretty bird to the article 
Fringillidee, were there not some qualities belonging to it 
which seem to be not very well known in this country, that 
make it worthy of a more particular notice. As far back 
as the time of Belon its powerful voice was remarked. ' On 
les garde en cage pour les faire chanter, dont le chant est si 
puissant, qu'il en est fascheux, (folio 1555)— and in the 
small quarto (1557) the following quatrain is printed under 
the figure of the btrd : — 

Pour bien pinser loo roe nom Pinsou. 
Qui ay la voix fort haultaine et puissant* , 
Je hay le chauld. froidure m'eit plaiaeate) 

En ee contraire eat a tout ma facon. 

The passion for this bird,' says Becbstein, in his Cage 
Birds, ' is carried to such an extent in Tburingia, and 
those which sing well are sought for with so much activity, 
that scarcely a single chaffinch that warbles tolerably can 

* Professor Rennle in hia edition of.' Montagu's Dictionary ' ha* changed 
the specific name to ' Splxa.' The Rev. L. Jenynt in hie ' Manual of British 
Vertebrate Animals' has restored the Llnnasan name adopted by most na- 
tural!**. 



be found throughout the province. As soon as one arrives 
from a neighbouring country whose notes appear good, all 
the bird-catchers axe after it, and do not give up the pur- 
suit till they have taken it This is the reason why the 
chaffinches in this province are so indifferent songsters ; 
the young ones have only bad 'masters in the old ones, and 
they in their turn cannot prove better.' 

In England, however, it appears to have been appreciated. 
The Hon. Daines Barrington, in his paper ' On the small 
Birds of Flight' (the bird-catcher's expression), observes 
that the greatest sum he ever heard given for a song-bird 
which had not learned to whistle tunes, was five guineas 
for a chaffinch that had a particular and uncommon note, 
under which it was intended to train others. The same 
author observes, in his memoir ' On the Singing of Birds,' 
that the bird-catchers prefer the song of the Essex chaf- 
finches. 

Bechstein, after describing the different notes that express 
its passions and wants, among which the often-repeated 
cry, fink, fink (our turink), from which its German name 
is derived, he considers to be mechanical and involun- 
tary, thus speaks of its powers. ' But what makes it appear 
to still more advantage among other birds are its clear and 
trilling tones, that seem almost to approach to words ; in 
fact, its warbling is less a song than a kind of battement, 
to make use of a French word, and is expressed in German 
by the word schlag (trill), which is used to designate its 
song as well as the nightingale's. Some chaffinches have 
two, three, four, even five different battemens, each con- 
sisting of several strains, and lasting several minutes. This 
bird is so' great a "favourite in Germany, that not a single 
tone of its voice has escaped the experienced ears of our 
bird fanciers. They have observed its nioest shades, and 
are continually endeavouring'to improve and perfect it. I 
confess I am myself one of its warmest admirers ; I have 
constantly around me the best songsters of its species, and 
if I liked, could write a good sized volume on all the details 
of its music' 

The following chaffinch songs, or melodies, are most 
esteemed in Saxony and Hesse. Some are heard in the 
woods, but they are rarely sung with a clear and strong voice. 
If the bird executes well, and adds to the last strain the 
sound 'fink,' which the German bird-catchers translate by 
amen, it is of the highest value. ' No price,' says Bechstein, 
' will be taken for it' 

1. The 'Double Trill of the Harts,' in Lower Saxony. 
2. The ' Reiter zong,' or ' Rider's Pull,' first heard among 
the mineral mountains of Saxony and Voigtland. 3. The 
•Wine Song,' with the following subdivisions, viz. :— The 
* Fine," or ' Langsfeld Wine Song ;' the ' Bad Wine Song,* 
and the ' Sharp Wine Song,' which is subdivided into the 
' Common Sharp," and the ' Ruhl Sharp.' 4. The ' BrUuti- 
gam," or ' Bridegroom Song,' also divided into good and bad. 
A. The ' Double Trill.' One of these, the ' Drouble Trill ' 
of Iamblach, irtnly to be acquired in the house, and is so 
deep and powerful that it can scarcely be conceived how the 
larynx of so small a bird can produce such sounds. Bech- 
stein, who makes this observation, adds, that a chaffinch 
which sings this either alone, or with the good ' Bridegroom's 
Song' (such as are educated at Iamblach), sells at Walters- 
hausen for 1 8 French francs. 6. The ' Gutjar,' or ' Good 
Year Song,' with two subdivisions. Chaffinches singing 
this, united to the ' Wine Song ' of Ruhl, or the ' Sharp 
Song,' had become very . rare when Bechstein wrote, and 
fetched high prices. 7. The ' Quakia Song,' formerly much 
admired. Bechstein says, ' I believe I possess the only 
bird that is now to be found which sings this. To be ad- 
mired, the ' Quakia ' must be united with the double trill. 
This my chaffinch sings also.' 8. The ' Pithia,' or *Trew- 
ethia,' a very uncommon and agreeable song, never heard 
but in the depths of the Thuringian mountains. 

Our limits will not permit us to do more than give the 
following account of the first and most esteemed of these 
songs, 'The double Trill of the Hartz,' from Bechstein. 
This * is composed of six strains, rather long, the last of 
which is ended by dwelling on the two final syllables, which 
I shall express here,' says Bechstein, 'by the word 
weingeh* 1 doubt if ever a bird in its wild state has exe- 
cuted this so perfectly as I heard it at Ruhl and at my own 
house. Art has certainly created it. It is with difficulty 
that a chaffinch attains it, if, with the best abilities, it has 
not been instructed from its earliest youth. Rarely can it 

• ' literally; says lb* translator, ' to go to the win* ;' pronounced raefay. 
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give it complete without leaving any part out. On this 
account a high price must be given for the little prodigy 
that sings it through, fall, entire, and in all its strength.' 
Ruhl, Bechstein adds in a note, is a large manufacturing 
village in Thuringia, the inhabitants of which, mostly 
cutlers, have such a passion for chaffinches that some have 
gone ninety miles from home to take with bird-lime one of 
these birds distinguished by its song, and have given one 
of their cows for a fine songster : whence has arisen their 
common expression, ' such a ohaffinch is worth a cow.' A 
common workman wili give a louis d'or (sixteen shillings) 
for a chaffinch he admires, and willingly live on bread and 
water to gain the money. An amateur cannot heal of one 
that sings in a superior style * The double Trill of the Hartz' 
without being in an ecstacy. I have heard them say that 
one which sings this melody perfectly can certainly con- 
verse, from its pronouncing the syllables so distinctly.' 

For the different modes of 'capturing this pretty bird, so 
precious when in perfect song to the bird-fancied, its treat- 
ment in confinement,, the diseases to which it is subject, 
and their remedies, we must refer the reader to Bechstein 's 
little book above quoted; but we must notice one pecu- 
liarity, viz., the necessity of teaching them their song every 
year. 

The following description — and the bird is so common 
that a more particular one is unnecessary — is from the 
interesting ' Journal of a Naturalist : ' ' The male bird 
is remarkable for the cleanliness and trimness of his 
plumage, which, without having any great variety or 
splendour of colouring, is so composed and arranged, 
and the white on his wings so brilliant, as to render 
him a very beautiful little creature. The female is as 
remarkable for the quiet unobtrusive tintings of her 
dress; and when she lies crouching on her nest, elegantly 
formed of lichens from the bark of the apple-tree, and faded 
mosses, she would hardly be perceptible but for her little 
bright eyes that peep with suspicious vigilance from her 
covert.' Temminck says, that in autumn after the moult, 
the colours of the plumage of -the male are more bright than 
they are in the spring, because all the feathers of the upper 
and lower parts are terminated by a clear ash-colour ; and, 
at the season of love, the male bird's dress becomes decked 
with pure and brilliant colour, without the aid of a second 
moult, the edges of the barbs being worn away with use, 
and thus suffering those colours which had been hidden to 
appear in all their beauty. 

Varieties. — Pure white, yellowish white, some parts of 
the body white. The usual colours with a white collar; 
wings and tail white. Aldrovandus mentions one partly 
yellowish and partly blackish. 

Geographical Distribution. — Temminck says that it in- 
habits almost all the countries of Europe ; that it is per- 
manent in the southern parts, and a regular bird of passage 
in the greatest number of localities. C. L. Bonaparte, 
prince of Musignano, says that it is very common near 
Rome, and makes its passage in October, when numbers of 
them aro taken for the table among other small birds at 
Paretajo and Roccolo, but in much the larger proportion, 
500 chaffinches being, according to the prince, captured to 
every 80 linnets, 65 goldfinches, 30 green grosbeaks or 
greenfinches, &c. &c. Selby thus speaks of its migratorial 
habits : ' All the British ornithologists describe this species 
as permanently resident with us, and nowhere subject to 
that separation of the sexes, and the consequent equatorial 
movement of the females, which is known to take place in 
Sweden and other countries. The fact, however, is other- 
wise, as the experience of a series of years has evinced that 
these birds, in a general point of view, obey the same natural 
law in the north of England. In Northumberland and 
Scotland, this separation takes place about the month of 
November, and from that period till the return of spring, 
few females are to be seen, and those few always in distinct 
societies. The males remain and are met with, during the 
winter, in immense flocks, feeding with other granivorous 
birds in the stubble lands as long as the weather continues 
mild and the ground free from snow ; and resorting, upon 
the approach of storm, to farm-jiarcls and' other places of 
refuge and supply. This separation of the sexes I am 
induced to believe takes place in many other species, with 
respect to their migratory movements, as I have before re- 
marked in the account of snow-bunting. This appears also 
to be the case with the woodcock, having observed that the 
first flight of these birds (wheh seldom remains longer than 



a few days to recruit, and then passes southward) consists 
chiefly of females; whilst, on the contrary, the subsequent 
and latest flight (which continue with us) are principally 
composed of males. It has been noticed by several authors 
that the arrival of the males, in a number of our summer 
visitants, precedes that of the females by many days ; a fact 
from which we might infer that in such species a similar 
separation exists between the sexes during their equatorial 
migration.' Knapp {Journal of a Naturalist) says, * With 
us (Gloucestershire) the sexes do not separate at any period 
of the year, the flocks frequenting our barn-doors and 
homesteads in winter being composed of both. In the 
northern parts of Europe, however, the females are said 
to migrate to milder regions, which induced Linnams- to 
bestow the name of ceelebs upon this species.' White ob- 
serves upon the vast flocks which he saw near Selborna 
towards Christmas, all of which were hens. Jenyns says 
that it collects in flocks at the approach of winter, but makes 
no mention of the separation of the sexes. In Middlesex 
we have seen in winter flocks composed mostly of females, 
but we have also seen both sexes, about Christmas, par* 
taking with other little winged pensioners of the crumbs 
daily thrown out for their support. ' 

Food, fyc. — Seeds principally. We are compelled to add 
that they are very injurious to the florist and gardener. 
' These birds,' says Knapp, ' make sad havoc with some of 
our spring flowers ; and the polyanthus, in March, in our 
sheltered borders, is very commonly stripped of all its blos- 
soms by these little plunderers, I suppose to obtain the 
immature seeds at the base of their tubes. * * * * At this 
period too they are sad plunderers in our kitchen gardens, 
and most dexterously draw up our young turnips and 
radishes as soon as they appear upon the surface of the soil ; 
but after this all depredation ceases, the rest of their days 
being spent in sportive innocence.' Selby says that in 
summer it feeds much upon insects and larvae, and that he 
has witnessed its assiduity, during the autumn, in devouring 
the females of a large species of aphis, that infests the 
trunks and stronger branches of the larch and some other 
kinds of fir. In winter, he adds, grain and other seeds con- 
stitute its food. 

Nest, fyc. — One of the most beautiful, and, as Selby ob- 
serves, always accordant with the particular colour of its 
situation.* It is variously placed in trees and bushes. In 
orchards, an old apple-tree is a favourite situation. Eggs, 
four or five, bluish-white tinged with pink and marked 
with streaks and spots of purplish -red. 

This bird is hardly known by the appellation of chaffinch 
in some countries, and we therefore give its provincial 
dames : spink, bcechfinch, pink, twink, skelly, shell-apple, 
horsefinch, scobby, shilfa. 

CHAGRE, or, according to Lloyd, Chagres, is a river in 
the republic of New Granada in South America. It tra- 
verses in a longitudinal valley a considerable portion of the 
Isthmus of Panama, rising in about 79° 10' W. long., and 
9° 1 0' N. lat., among the high mountains which approach 
the Bay of Mandinga. Its course is westward : nearly op- 
posite the town of Puerto Bello it receives the Pequeni, 
which comes from the S.W., and is as large and broad as 
itself. After this junction the river is considerable, and 
may be navigated by canoes ; but the navigation is 
dangerous owing to tho number of falls or rapids, in 
some of which the stream runs with extraordinary velocity. 
This rapidity gradually diminishes, and at Cruces, a 
small town situated 23 miles direct distance from the sea, 
and 44 by the river, it seldom exceeds 3 or 3j miles per 
hour, even in the rainy season. Here the river becomes 
navigable-for large river barges. It afterwards gradually 
declines to the N., sensibly diminishing in rapidity, and 
enters the Caribbean Sea at Chagre, a small sea-port, near 
80" 10' W. long., with about 1000 inhabitants of a mixed 
race. The whole course of the river hardly exceeds 80 or 
90 miles. 

This small river has acquired considerable importance by 
having become the means of facilitating the commercial in- 
tercourse between Europe and the countries of South Ame- 
rica on the Pacific Ocean. The road between the town of 
Puerto Bello and Panama is a series of steep ascents and 
descents, and quite impracticable during the rainy season. 
This circumstance, added to the extremely unhealthy cli- 
mate of Puerto Bello, has been the cause of the entire 

• Rennie seems to doubt thii. See liU description of the But U httolUIoa 
of Montagu. 
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abandonment of this road, and in its place a line of com- 
munication has been opened between Panama and Chagre. 
The goods are brought on mules from Panama to Cruces, 
where they are embarked in river-barges of considerable 
burden, and carried to the town . of Chagre. The port 
is a little sandy bay, with a ledge of rocks across its en- 
trance, which has not more than 15 feet water in the deepest 
places, and in many parts rises to the surface. Though the 
transport of articles by this way is rather expensive, it is 
still used for goods which are not too bulky or heavy, and 
is likely to continue antil a more easy and expeditious com- 
munication is formed. (Lloyd in London Geogr. Journal; 
Humboldt; Haigh.) 

CHAIA. (Zoology.) [Palamxdkid*.] 

CHAILLETIA'CEiB, an obscure natural order of poly- 
petalous exogens, some of whose species are said to be poi- 
sonous. They are very near Rhamnacese, from which they 
differ in having the stamens alternate with the petals, and 
five hypogynous glands. The petals are small scale-like 
bodies stationed at the orifice of a tubular calyx ; the ovary 
is superior, and two or three celled, the ovules pendulous, 
the fruit somewhat drupaceous, and the seeds without al- 
bumen. 




[ChaiUetia pedunculata.] 

1, an expanded flower; 8, Uia back of ditto; 3, a petal; 4, ttamana; 6, dif- 
ferent viewi of the ovary; 6. different view* of the fro.it ; 7. an embryo. 

CHAILLOT, formerly a village in the immediate vici- 
nity of Paris, from the main part of which it is separated 
by the Champs Elysees : it was constituted a suburb of 
Paris by Louis XIV. in 1659 : its church is now a chapel 
of ease to the parish of La Madeleine. It is built on an 
eminence on the right bank of the Seine, and presents, when 
viewed from that river, a pleasant appearance. The salubrity 
of the air and the agreeableness of the prospects have led 
to the erection of many country houses in it : the gardens 
of some of these slope down to the river. It had for- 
merly several religions houses. The celebrated carpet 
manufactory, called the Savonnerie, is in ChaiUot. There 
is also a machine for supplying water in cases of fire, the 
Pmnp» d feu. This machine, which is worked by steam, 
draws water from the Seine, which, after being purified in 
four reservoirs, is distributed to various parts of the town by 
a main pipe of cast iron of one (French) foot diameter. 
This machine was erected in 1781, but has since been much 
improved. The remains of a Roman aqueduct or subter- 
ranean watercourse have been discovered at ChaiUot : it 
conducted water to a basin situated where is now the garden 



of the Palais Royal. (Dulaure, Hitt. de Pari*, and Hist, 
des Environ* de Pari*.) 

CHAIN CABLES, or iron cables for vessels, are of re- 
cent introduction. The imperfections of cables made of 
hemp had long been acknowledged, but it was not before the 
supply of this material bad become uncertain and deficient, 
in consequence of the last war, that any attempt was made 
to obtain an efficient substitute. The liability of the old 
cables to be destroyed, by chafing in rocky anchorage 
grounds, frequently occasioned the loss of shipping. The 
necessity of anchoring in such unfavourable place* might 
occur several times in the course of a long voyage, and not 
only would danger be incurred on each occasion, but there 
was a risk of a ship being compelled, owing to the loss of 
anchors, to pursue her course destitute of the usual means of 
security. The action of the water upon hemp, and its being 
alternately exposed to the air and water, rendered in time 
the strongest cables rotten and insecure. The idea of sub- 
stituting iron cables first occurred to M. Bougainville, who 
made a voyage round the world, art account of which was 
published in 1 771. The idea was not taken up until 1808. 
when Mr. Slater, a surgeon in the navy, took out a patent for 
a chain-cable. Its merits were not much valued until Capt. 
Brown, who had made experiments with chain-cables which 
enabled him to form a just opinion of their advantages, pub- 
lished the results, and thus directed the attention of naval 
men to their superiority. The Admiralty soon after ordered 
them to be tried in the navy. In 1 8 12 Mr. Brunton obtained 
a patent for further improvements ; and after the war he en- 
joyed a brevet for importing chain-cables into France, but 
the advantages which he derived from it were so small that 
ha relinquished his privilege. 

Chain-cables are now furnished with bolts at the distance 
of a fathom or a couple of fathoms from each other, by with- 
drawing which a ship may slip her anchor, in case of neces- 
sity with loss trouble than was formerly required in cutting 
a strong hempen cable. A plan has also been contrived 
which prevents the anchor and cable from acquiring too 
great a rapidity of descent when the anchor is let go. 
The strength of every part of a chain-cable is fully proved 
by machinery before it goes out of the manufactory. 
The weight of the cable when the ship is at anchor is 
advantageous, as the strain is exerted on the cable rather 
than the ship, and must be excessive to draw the cable into 
a straight line. Instances have occurred of ships enduring 
a violent storm of several days' continuance, during which, 
thirty or forty fathoms of their iron cables have been com- 
pletely polished by contact with rocks and other rough 
materials. Under such circumstances a hempen cable 
would have been chafed to pieces, and the vessel inevitably 
lost. The use of chain-cables is now becoming universal, in 
the mercantile service as well as in the royal navy ; and in 
the ' Report of a Committee of the House of Commons on 
Shipwrecks,' (presented August 15th, 1836,) no allusion 
is made to the occurrence of shipwrecks arising from de- 
fective cables ; though formerly many originated from 
this cause. The use of chain-cables has been indirectly 
encouraged by the circumstance that a vessel provided 
with these improved means of security can be insured 
on more favourable terms than those which are without 
them. 

CHAIN (in surveying) is a measuring chain of 100 links, 
altogether 4 poles, or 66 feet, or 22 yards in length, so that 
ten square chains make an acre. It is commonly called 
Gunter's Chain, having been first used by him, and described 
in his treatise on the cross-staff, &c. in the following words : 
' We may measure the length and breadth by chains, each 
chain being four perches in length, and divided into 1 00 
links, then will the work be more easie in Arithmetic. For 
as 10 to the breadth in chains : so the length in chains to the 
content in acres.' 

The chain is of universal use in modem surveying ; but 
care must be taken to verify its length from time to time, 
since the material is very extensible, and the apparatus 
must necessarily be roughly used. It is stated in the account 
of Troughton (Ast. Soc. Monthly Notice, Feb. 1836), that 
the chains of two surveyors, who differed in their measure- 
ment, being sent to him, one was found two inches too short, 
the other three inches too long. 

CHAIN SHOT. Two iron balls linked together by a 
chain eight or ten inches long are so called. They are used 
n naval actions. 

CHALA'ZA, that part in a seed where the vessels of 
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the raphe pass from the exterior integument' or primine, 
and expand into the secundine. In the common almond 
it is readily seen by turning the testa inside out and ob- 
serving that part which corresponds to the apex of the 
cotyledons. When the foramen of a seed is next the hilum, 
the chalaza is most conspicuous ; but when the foramen is 
at the apex of a seed, the chalaza will then be in contact 
with the hilum, with which it must necessarily be then 
confused. 

CHALCE'DON, properly CALCHE'DON, a town of 
Asia Minor, on the coast of the Propontis, and at the en- 
tranced the Bosporus, nearly opposite Byzantium. It was 
built by a colony from Megara, 675 B.C. The earliest his- 
tory of Calchedon is connected with that of the neighbouring 
Megarian colonies. [Byzantium.] It was taken by the 
Persians, retaken by the Athenians, then recovered its in- 
dependence, and entered into a confederation with Byzan- 
tium and other neighbouring cities. It was afterwards 
subject to the kings of Bithynia ; and lastly, under the reign 
of Valens, the Calchedonians having embraced the part of 
the pretender Brocopius, Valens, after his victory over the 
latter, ordered the walls of their town to be razed. In 
Christian history Calchedon is known for its council held 
a.d. 451, which was attended by 630 bishops from both the 
east and the west It was the fourth oecumenic or general 
council of the church, those of Nicsea, Constantinople, and 
Ephesus having preceded it, and was convoked by the Em- 
peror Marcianus. It was the first council at which the 
bishop of Rome, then Leo I., called the Great, held the 
presidency by means of his legates. The council condemned 
the heresy of Eutyches on the nature of Jesus Christ By 
the 28th canon of the same council, the see of Constan- 
tinople was declared to be equal in dignity, though next in 
place, to that of Rome, and full jurisdiction was given to it 
over the churches of Thrace, Asia, Pontus, and other eastern 

Erovinces. The legates of Rome opposed this canon, which 
owever was passed by the bishops and approved by the 
emperor. 

Calchedon is now a poor village, inhabited chiefly by 
Creeks, two or three miles south of Scutari, on the site of 
the antient Chrysopolis. 

CHA'LCIDES, Daudin's name for a family of lizards, 
which like the seps-lizards are very long and serpent-like ; 
but whose scales, instead of being imbricated or disposed 
like tiles, are rectangular, and form like those of the tail in 
the ordinary lizards, transverse bands which do not intrench 
upon each other. Some, says Cuvier, have a ridge on each 
side of the trunk, and the tympanum still very apparent 
They approach the Cordyli, as the seps-lizards approach 
the Scinka, and lead by several relations to the Sheltopu- 
tickt and Ophitauri. The Chalcides have four legs, but 
they are little developed, and the extremities may be 
considered as in a degree rudimentary ; for some of them 
cannot be said .to be furnished with more than one well- 
fprmed toe on each foot, though there are traces or rudi- 
ments of more. Cuvier thus arranges the family : — 

A species with five toes from the East Indies, Lacerta 
teps of Linnnus. 

A species with four toes, Lacerta ietradactyla of Lace- 
pMe ; Chaleit tetradactyla. The genus Tetradactylut of 
Merrem ; Saurophis of Fitzinger. 

A section which have the tympanum concealed, and 
leading directly to the Bimana (Cnirotes), and thence to 
the Amphisbamm. Of these, there is 

A species with five toes, forming the genus Chalcidet of 
Fitzinger. 

A species from Brazil, with four toes before, and five 
behind, Heterodactylu* imbricatu* of Spix. 

A species with four toes on each foot, forming the genus 
Brachypu* of Fitzinger. 

A species from Guiana, with five toes before, and three 
behind, but reduced to small tubercles so little visible that 
the species has been regarded at one time as having three 
toes, and at another as having but one. Cuvier adds, that 
on the first supposition, it is the Chalcide of Lacepede, pi. 
xxxii. ; the Cnameesaura copkias of Schneider ; the genus 
Chaleit of Merrem ; and the genus Cophiat of Fitzinger : 
and that upon the second hypothesis, it is the Chalcide 
monodactyle of Daudin ; the genus Colobui of Merrem : 
but, adds Cuvier, all these genera resolve themselves into a 
single species. 

We give Chalci* tttradaetyla as an example of the 
family. 




[Chalcb tetradactyla.] 

CHALCI'DICUM, an apartment separated by a par- 
tition from the body of a basilica or other large building. 
The name, Festus says, is derived from the city Chalcis. 
Vitruvius (v.i.) directs that cbalcidiea should be constructed 
the ends of a basilica, if the area is disproportionately long. 
[Basilica.] A building has lately been discovered in 
Pompeii, which appears to be a chalcidicum from the in- 
scription . — 

Eumichia. L. F. Sacerd. Public. Nomina. Soo. Et. 
M. Numirtri. FrontonU. Fill, Chalcidicum. 
,Crypt*m. PortUom. Concordia. Auguata. 
Piatatl. Sua. Pequula. Fecit. Eademque. 
Dadicarit. ' 

The chalcidicum is, in this instance, considered to be an 
inclosed space at the end of the open area Of the building, 
in the centre of which space a large semicircular recess 
has been formed. The entire structure, at Pompeii, con- 
sists of a large area, about 130 feet by 65, surrounded by 
a double gallery, and has in front a pseudo-dipteral portico 
of eighteen columns elevated on pedestals. Under the 
centre of the portico was the great public entrance, which 
was closed with folding doors, turning in sockets of bronze, 
and secured by bolts. On each side of the entrance there 
are two large circular recesses, and beyond these attain 
are raised platforms, the staircases to which still remain. 
By a reference to the plan, in Pompeii (p. 100, vol. i ), and 
to the cut below, the large area of this building will 
be seen, with the solid desks or places for exhibiting goods, 
possibly cloth, for sale. The area was surrounded with a 
beautiful marble colonnade. Under the colonnade at the 
end opposite the entrance is the large recess (A), with offices 
(B) adjoining, which is considered to be the chalcidicum, and 
possibly was a commercial tribunal, or perhaps a place for 
ratifying mercantile contracts, &c Behind the colonnade 




[Flan of the Chalcidicum at Pompeii,! 
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is a gallery called crypto-porticui (C), either for wintei use 
or a depository for goods. At the back of the chalcidicum 
there is a passage entrance (D) leading into the crypto- 
porticus ; and near this entrance into the crypto-porticus is 
a statute (E) of a certain Eumachia, erected by the fuliones 
(cloth-scourers) of Pompeii to her memory. It is not im- 
probable that there was a double gallery orer the colonnade 
and crypto-porticus, from the circumstance of a staircase 
at (E). 

Some have taken a chalcidicum to be a spacious room, 
or a portico, but apparently without much reason ; the word 
occurs on the Monumentum Ancyranum, in connexion with 
Curia and Templum. 

CHALCI'DIDiB, a family of Hymenopterous insects, of 
the section Pupivora, Latreille. 

Nearly all the species of this group are exceedingly 
minute. Many of them are very brilliant, their colours con- 
sisting of various shades of green, blue, or copperlike hues ; 
in some of the sections, however, black is the prevailing 
colour. The thorax is usually large in proportion to the 
body, and the latter is often of a compressed form, and 
joined to the thorax by a distinct long petiole or stalk, as in 
chalcit clavipes, which is one of the largest of the British 
species, measuring from tip to tip of the wings when ex- 
panded upwards of half an inch : it is of a dull black colour, 
and remarkable for the great development of the coxieo and 
femora of the hinder legs ; the latter are of a reddish hue, 
and armed with eight little teeth beneath ; the hinder tibia 
are curved. It is found on the leaves of shrubs in marshy 
situations. 




[Chalcit clavlpee.] 

a, the wiogi; 6, the hind-teg; and e, antenna — magnified: i, hind-femur 
and tibia of a apeciet of Donacla. 

In the species just described the oviduct is short and 
hidden beneath the abdomen, a circumstance very common 
in this tribe ; in some, however, the oviduct is very long, 
equalling or exceeding the body in length. This is the case 
in the genus Callimome, a group the species of which 
have very brilliant colours, principally green, and deposit 
their eggs in the larvte of the gall insects (Cynipidae), an 
operation which their long bristle-like ovipositors enable 
them readily to perform : here, as in the genus Cbalcis, the 
body is compressed. Many of the species, however, have 
that part depretted. One of the most striking characters 
in the Chalcididas is in the wings, which are almost destitute 
of nervures. Most commonly there is in the superior wing 
a single nervure springing from the base and running 
parallel with the exterior margin for about one-third of the 
whole length of the wing ; it then slopes upwards and joins 
the margin itself, and a little beyond the part where the 
slope takes place there is a small short ramification thrown 
out obliquely, which is generally thickened towards the ex- 
tremity, and forms a little dark spot. The antennas are 
always elbowed, that is, the terminal joints are bent forward 
at an angle with the basal joint. We have observed that 
when these little insects are about to leap, which a great 
portion of them have the power of doing, they invariably 
bend their antennas under the body, and it appeared that 
this organ was used in making the spring ; if this should 
be the case, it would be a most extraordinary use to make 
of those parts, which are usually considered either as organs 
of hearing or touch. We may observe that the species 
which we found to possess this power in a high degree had 
immensely thick antennea, and the hind legs, the usual 
leaping organs, do not appear at all adapted for that pur- 
pose, nor can we discover any other part that is. Although 
in C. clavipes (the species figured) the hinder femora are 
thick, yet it does not possess the power of leaping ; and 
when we examine the structure of this part, we find that it 
differs much from the thickened thigh of leaping insects. 



It is formed upon the same type as the same pari in some 

of the Donacia tribe (among beetles), which appears to be 
used for clinging, and this species, inhabiting marshy situa- 
tions, would probably require such a clinging apparatus for 
the same reason as the Donacia do, viz., to keep them from 
falling into the water. A figure of the leg of a species of 
Donacim is given, to show the resemblance both in the femur 
and curved tibia. 

The Chalcididas are all parasitical in their larva state; 
some are so minute as to undergo their metamorphosis in 
the eggs of other insects. The chrysalides of some of the 
lepidopterous insects not unfrequently form the nidus of 
an immense number of these little insects. One species of 
Chalcis generally confines its attacks to the chrysalis of 
one species of lepidopterous insects ; but occasionally we 
have reared more than one species of the chalcididas from 
the same chrysalis., 

Mr. Walker, a gentleman who has written much on this 
group of insects,* looks upon it as a great section of 
Hymenoptera rather than a family, and his views appear to 
us correct. The Chalcididte are divided by him into tw» 
sections, which he calls CAalcides Pentameri and Chalcidm 
Tetrameri, names applied from their having five or four- 
jointed tarsi ; each of these sections is again subdivided into 
several families, the species of which are exceedingly nu- 
merous. Mr. Westwood, who, as well as Mr. Walker, has 
paid great attention to this interesting group, states that 
there are probably 1500 species in England. 

CHALCIS. [Eubck a.] 

CHALCONDY'LAS. LAONI'CUS. [Byzantium, 

p. 81.] 

CHALCONDY'LAS. [Dkmhtrius.] 

CHALDyEA. CHALDiEANS. Chaldsoa is, according 
to Ptolemy (Geogr. v. 20), the designation of the south- 
western portion of the Babylonian empire, extending along 
the Euphrates, and as far as the Arabian desert Strabo, in 
his account of Babylonia (xvi. c. i., t iii., p. 437, ed. Tauchn). 
speaks of a tribe (etfXov) of Chaldeans occupying a country 
which borders on the Arabs and the Persian Gulf; and be 
evidently alludes to the same tract of land in describing the 
limits of Arabia (1. a, e. iv., p. 384), when he refers to 'the 
marshes (?Xn) in the country of the Chaldsei, which the 
Euphrates forms by its inundations.' Herodotus (vii. c. 63) 
merely mentions the Cbaldaji as ranked with the Assyrians 
in the army of Xerxes, without defining the country from 
which they came. Chaldasi also served as mercenaries in tYie 
army of Artaxerxes Mnemon. The ten thousand Greeks, 
in their retreat after the battle of Cunaxa (B.C. 401), had to 
pass their territory in the Carduchian mountains, and on 
the banks of the Kentrites, a tributary of the Tigris. They 
were armed with large (ytypa) shields of wicker-work and 
lances; they were free (IXtvOtpot, Xen. Anab. iv., 3, 4; 
auTivofioi, vii., 8, 25, t. e. not subject to the Persian domi- 
nion ?), and had the reputation of being valiant Strabo 
probably intends to speak of these mountajneer Chaldtei of 
Xenophon, when he says (xii. c. 3, t iii. p. 26, ed. Tauchnitx) 
that the Tiberani, the Chaldtei, the Sanni, and Lesser.Ar- 
menia, are situated along the mountain-chain of Skydises. 
above Trapezus and Pharnakia. Gesenius {Ertch uni 
Gruber's Encyclopaedia, art ' Chaldaser') and others are in- 
clined to consider these mountaineer Chaldsei as the 
original stock; some descendants of which, the Casdim 
of the Old Testament, settled at a remote epoch in the 
plains around the lower course of the Euphrates, and were 
for a time subject to the Assyrian empire, but subsequently 
founded a Chaldaso-Babylonian dominion. Whether these 
Chaldtei, who descended from the north, belonged to toe 
Shemitic or to the Indo-Persian family of nations, remains 
doubtful. The language which was spoken at Babylou, and 
which is always called the Chaldron language, is of the 
Shemitic stock ; and the names of some Babylonian deities, 
mentioned by antient authors, are of Shemitic derivation. If 
there were sufficient reason to suppose that the worship of 
these deities originally belonged to a caste of priests among 
the mountaineer Chaldtei of the north, and that it was intro- 
duced by them into Babylonia, the names alluded to would 
strongly favour the opinion that the Chaldaji of the Cardu- 
chian hills were Shemites. Otherwise, the geographical 
position of these mountaineers seems rather to support the 
conjecture that they were of the Indo-Persian race. The 
latter opinion is entertained by Gesenius, who supposes that 
the primitive name of the nation was Kard, which dege- 

* See the ' Entomological Magazine.' 
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derated into Catd (Casdtm), and Cald (Chaldroi), and he 
thinks that it is preserved in the name of the modern Curds. 

The sources of our information respecting the history 
of the Chaldaeans are partly the fragments of Berosus, 

Preserved by Eusebius and J';sephus, and partly the 
ooks of the Old Testament. According to Berosus, the 
Chaldeans traced their civilization to a being half man 
and half fish, which came to them from the Erythraean Sea, 
where it had its dwelling ; a tradition which, when divested 
of its allegorical shape, seems to attest that the Chal- 
deans considered themselves indebted for their first culti- 
vation to foreigners, who came to them over the sea. Pre- 
vious to the great flood, Berosus enumerates ten kings of the 
Chaldeans, the first of whom he calls Aldrus, and the last 
Xisuthros or Seisithros (Eusebii Pampkilt Ckronicon Bi- 
partitum, ed. J. B. Aucher, Venet., 1818, 4to., p. 15), 
and who reigned together 120 sari, or 432,000 years. Xisu- 
thros took refuge from the great flood in a ship, which was 
driven to the Cordyean (al. Corcyrman) mountains. A tra- 
dition similar to that of the tower of Babel follows. Eighty- 
six kings and 3391 years are counted by Berosus, from the 
time or the great flood to the capture of Babylon by the 
Medes. 

According to the Old Testament, the foundation of the 
Chaldean empire, in the plains of Shinear, was laid by Nim- 
rod, the son of Cush (Gen. x. 8), i. e. the Ethiopian ; with 
this may be compared the tradition of the transmarine origin 
of Chaldean civilization above alluded to, and an Egypt :an 
tradition recorded by Diodorus (i. c. 23). according to which 
s colony headed by Belus, the son of Poseidon and Libya, 
proceeded from Egypt to Babylon. The book of GencMs 
(xiv. 1) mentions a king of Shinear, Amraphel, who was con- 
temporaneous with Abraham. Then follows a long blank in 
the history of the country ; and the next occasion in which 
we find it mentioned is during the rei<;n of Hezekiah, king 
of Judah (712 B.C.), when friendly relations are reported to 
have subsisted between him and Merodat-h Baladan, king of 
Babylon (2 Kings xx. 12—18 ; Is. xxxix. 1). Merodach- 
Baladan is likewise mentioned by Berosus, who says that it 
was this monarch who made the state of Babylon indepen- 
dent of the Assyrian supremacy. He was succeeded by 
Belibus, a name likewise mentioned in a list of Babylonian 
sovereigns preserved by l'tolemeus. But three years 
after his accession Belibus was defeated in war by 
Sanherib, and Babylonia became again an Assyrian pro- 
vince, governed by Esarhaddon (Assaraddinus), the son of 
Belibus. A new epoch begins with Nabopolassar, the 
father of Nebuchadnezzar. Assisted by the governor of 
Media, Nabopolassar threw off the allegiance to Assyria 
(B.c, 625), destroyed Nineveh, and asserted his authority in 
Syria against Pharaoh Nechoh of Egypt (2 Kings xxiii. 29, 
30 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 20, &c. ; com p. Herod, ii. c. 159). He 
was succeeded (b.c. 604, according to the computation of the 
Ptolemean canon) by bis son Nebuchadnezzar, who extended 
his conquests as far as Egypt ; Megasthenes says (Strabo, 
xv. c. I., t. iii., p. 251, ed. Tauchnitz), as far as the pillars of 
Hercules. He undertook three expeditions against Jeru- 
salem, the last of which terminated with the capture of that 
city after a siege of two years ; but he was unable to take 
Tyrus. He died in 562 B.C., and was succeeded by his son 
Evilmerodach, who in the second year of his reign was slain 
by Neriglissar, his brother-in-law. The reign of Neriglissar 
lasted four years, at the expiration of which he was followed 
by his son Laborosoarchod, or Labassoarascus, who after 
nine months fell a victim to a conspiracy. Nabonitus, or 
Labynitus, probably the Belshazzar of the Old Testament, 
succeeded him. This is the sovereign in whoso reign 
Babylon became subject to the Persians. (Herod, i. c. 188.) 

The government of the Chaldeans was absolute despot- 
ism. The Hebrew prophets, especially Daniel and Jere- 
miah, mention a considerable number of public officers. 
The empire was divided into several provinces, which were 
under the control of governors different in rank. The reli- 
gion of the Chaldeans was Sabeism, and consisted espe- 
cially in the adoration of the sun, moon, the five planets, 
and the twelve signs of the zodiac. The worship of these 
heavenly luminaries led to astronomical observations, and to 
a regular division of time. He.odotus attests (ii. c. 109) 
that the Greeks received from the Babylonians the division 
of the day into twelve parts (hours). It seems that the 
Chaldeans used a lunar year for nil ordinary purposes ; but 
for their astronomical observations they employed a move- 
able solar year. The constitution of the latter, and its divi- 



sion into months, appear to have been in every respect 
analogous to that of the ^Egyptians. (Tdeler, Lehrbuch der 
Chronologie, Berlin, 1831, 8vo., p. 85, &c.) Astrology was 
much cultivated among the Chaldeans. The planets Bel 
(Jupiter) and Meni (Venus) were considered to be of 
good, as Mars (Merodach ?) and Saturn were of evil 
omen ; the influence of Nebo (Mercury) depended on its 
position. To draw conclusions as to the future destiuies of 
men from the position of the stars at the hour of their birth, 
to interpret dreams, or found predictions on the flight of 
birds, solar or lunar eclipses, earthquakes, and other natural 
occurrences, was a principal occupation of the taste of the 
priests, which propagated its wisdom by tradition from 
father to son. (Diodor. Sic. ii. c. 29.) They pretended 
that their astronomical observiations had commenced 
473,000 years before the time of Alexander. (Idem, c. 31.) 
The belief in an unalterable divine predestination was an 
essential part of their faith (Idem, c. 30) ; and according to 
Ephraim Syrus, this doctrine was still prevailing in Clial- 
dea during the fifth century of our era. 

The situation of the Chaldeans near the mouth of the 
Euphrates and Tigris was particularly favourable to com- 
merce; and we find accordingly that they were one of the 
most distinguished trading nations of antiquity. They were 
in communication with India, partly by caravans over land, 
and partly by sea through the Persian Gulf. The principal 
articles imported from India were precious stones, dyes, 
pearls, wood for building ships, and cotton. Herodotus 
(i. c. 192) mentions that the revenue of four large villages 
in the plains round Babylon was appropriated to the feeding 
of Indian hounds, which must consequently have been im- 
ported in considerable numbers. Babylon itself was famous 
for superior linen, woollen, and cotton cloth, and for carpets ; 
and Herodotus also observed that seal-rings and walk- 
ing-sticks, with the handles ornamentally carved, were 
much in use among the Babylonians, which proves that 
the art of carving in stone and wood must have been 
generally cultivated. 

(Heeren, Ideen. $c, vol. i., part ii., p. 199, &c. ; Winer, 
Biblischet Realworterbuch, 2nd edit., vol. i., p. 253, &c. ; 
Gesenius, in Ertch und Gruber's Encyclopadie, art. * Chal- 
deer.') 

CHALDRON, a measure, containing 36 bushels, heaped 
measure. The word appears to come from caldarium ; in 
French chaudron, or cnaudriere. Richelet observes that 
brewers, sugar-refiners, dyers, &c, make use of the chaw 
driere. Its proper signification, of a large metal vessel, or 
boiler, was probably transferred among us to denote a large 
measure of capacity. 

CHALICOTHE'RIUM, a genus of fossit pachyderma- 
tous animals allied to the Tapirs, comprising two species 
found at Epplesheim, about 12 leagues south of Mayence, 
in sand, supposed to be of the second tertiary or Miocene 
period of Lyell. (See Kaup's Description d'Otsemtns 
fossiles, Darmst., 1832.) 

CHALK (in Geology), a rock which forms the higher part 
of a series or group termed cretaceous. [Cretaceous 
Group.] 

Chalk is composed of nearly 44 parts of carbonic acid and 
56 of lime. It is extensively used in agriculture, to improve 
various soils. The best land for the growth of wheat contains 
a certain portion of argillaceous, siliceous, and calcareous 
earth ; and when this last is deficient, the addition of chalk 
improves the soil more than any quantity of animal or vege- 
table manure could do alone. Lime produces a greater ef- 
fect by its caustic nature ; but as it is always put on the 
land in much smaller quantities than chalk, it does not so 
permanently improve it. Good chalk should be firm and 
compact, should break readily, and crumble into a fine pow- ~ 
der ; it should readily absorb moisture, and when the lumps 
are exposed to frost after having been wet, they should break 
into minute square fragments. Chalk is called a manure, 
and it is in as far as everything which increases the crop may 
be so called ; but it is a great mistake to suppose that it may 
be substituted for animal and vegetable manures. Chalk 
may so far supersede dung that where it is used a portion of 
the latter may be dispensed with ; but its chief use is to im- 
prove the texture of the soil, and render it better adapted 
to receive and retain moisture, so that a smaller portion of 
dung will have a greater effect than a larger would without 
it. No good agriculturist will trust to chalk alone on poor 
exhausted land, although he may do so where the soil is full 
of nutritive matter. In this last case however lime would 
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be much more effeotual ; but chalk will make dung work 
well and hence it ia moat frequently mixed into a compost 
with it, or alternate heaps of dung and chalk are put upon 
the land and mixed iu the spreading. When chalk is used, 
it ia of great importance to ascertain whether the natural 
soil contains more or less of calcareous matter. The lees of 
this matter is found in it on analysis, the greater improve- 
ment is produced by chalk; he one the common saying, that 
' the farther you are from a chalk-pit, the more- valuable ia 
the chalk.' 

The soils moat improved by it are the strong wet clays, 
which contain a portion of iron. Chalk acts as- an absorbent, 
corrects astrin<;ency, and prevents, by Hs interposition be- 
tween the particles of clay, that running into a solid mass, 
which is so detrimental to tile roots of plants by entirely 
excluding atmospheric air. On loose sands its efiW is dif- 
ferent ; there it acts chiefly as a cement, and the more ar- 
gillaceous it is, the better it binds the siliceous parrieles. For 
light soils marl is preferable, especially- when a consider- 
able coat can be put on tho land. The clay which is so 
abundantly used in some parts of Norfolk, and is found in 
many places at a small depth below the surface, owes much 
of its virtue to the calcareous matter which it contains, and 
where this is deficient, it will not much improve the soil 
until chalk or lime be added. Chalk is used wherever it 
can be procured within a moderate distanoe. and the soil is 
stiff; as in tho counties of Essex, Suffolk, Berkshire, Mid' 
dlesex, Buckinghamshire, and many others. In those dis- 
tricts where chalk is much used, it is generally put on the 
land in autumn, and not ploughed in tilt it has been exposed 
to the frost ; or it is laid in long heaps on a headland, or, by 
the- side of a road or lane, and there turned over and mixed 
with the earth on which the heaps are laid. If it be exposed 
to the sun in summer, k must be carefully covered with 
earth, or it will harden so much by dry ing that it will be very 
difficult to pulverise it afterwards, and the frost will not have 
the same effect upon it. Ten tumbril loads of chalk, and 
as many of good farm-yard dung, are a very gi*>d dressing 
either on a fallow for wheat or previous to sowing turnips. 
When chalk is laid on permanent meadows, it promotes the 
growth of white clover ; but except tho meadows are wet 
and produce rushes, it is of no very great benefit to the 
grass, although it shows its effect when the grass is broken 
up. When land is cultivated according to the convertible 
system, the best time to put chalk on tho land is when it is 
about to be ploughed up. If the grass is fed off the last 
year, the chalk may be put on during tho preceding winter, 
and simply spread over the grass ; it will thus be pulverised 
by the frost, will sweeten the pasture, and its full effect will 
be peroeived in the first grain crop after the land is ploughed 
up. When chalk has been some time in the land, it is gra- 
dually carried below the soil by the filtration of the surface- 
water. After a few years therefore it requires to be re- 
newed, which shows the advantage of putting on a moderate 
quantity and repeating it in six or seven years, in preference 
to putting on a largo quantity at once, unless where lands 
are reclaimed from a state of waste, and require to be im- 
proved by a large admixture of calcareous matter before they 
ean be made productive by enriching manures. This is the 
ease with those yellow loams which contain much iron, and 
which are generally found under the iron pan, so well-known 
to all those who improve poor light heath-land. [Barren 
Land.] 

An important use of chalk is to form ponds in porous 
toils for the use of cattle. A stratum of chalk a few inches 
thick, protected by a coat of gravel and sand to prevent its 
being trod through, will effectually retain the water ; and if 
a considerable proportion of salt is beat up with it and inti- 
mately mixed, it will effectually prevent worms from making 
lodgments in it, and keep in water for a very long time. 
It is of advantage to throw chalk into all ponds used by 
oattle; it corrects any acidity which may arise from stag- 
nation, and the water in which chalk is diffused is more 
wholesome than that which contains clay alone. In fatten- 
ing calves chalk is of the greatest use ; it may be laid in 
the calf- pens for them to lick, which they will readily do, or 
it may be scraped and mixed with a small quantity of salt, 
and laid in a small manger within the reach of each calf. 
It effectually prevents scouring, and keeps their digestion 
in a proper state. 

In many parts of England the whole sub-soil to a great 
depth is a solid mass of chalk, and the earth which covers it 
contains very little else than carbonate of lime, with a small 



portion of vegetable matter ia a decomposed state. Ia dm 
soil a short sweet herbage grows, which is extremely grateftd 
to sheep : accordingly the chalky hills, called downs, in Sus- 
sex, Wiltshire, 8tc, are chiefly devoted to sheep-pasture. 
Along the sides of these hills, where the waters continually 
accumulate the floor particles of the soil which are washed 
down from above, some very productive arable lands are 
formed, and very good crops of barley are raised. There is 
a plan* which seems to delight in ehalky soils, and to 
flourish better there than in deeper and richer earth. This 
is the- saintfoin {Hydstarum Onobrkhit), and its intro- 
duction among tho cultivated grasses has greatly raised 
the value- of chalky lend, prevteuely considered too poor to 
repay cultivation. It net only produces an excellent fodder, 
superior to meadow-hay and scarcely inferior to clover, but 
by its roots it so divides and enriches the soil, that after 
having covered it with luxuriant crops of hay for several 
years, it leaves it in a fit state to produce excellent crops 
of grain, with- very moderate manuring. 

Chalky soils are net subject to the- same perennial weeds 
which in Cast richer lands ; couch-grass, is seldom found in 
chalk, but the- annuel*, such as May-weed; charlock, poppy, 
crow-foot, and several others, abound in it. When a chalky 
soil produces thistles, it is- an indication of its containing a 
portion of argittaoeou* earth, which improves its fertibtv. 

CHALK STONES. PCAfcewLUS.1 

CHALLENGE. [Jimr.] 

CHALMERS, DAVID, ofOrroond. was bom m the ahira 
of Ross about the year 1530. He was. bred to foe church, 
and having taken orders at Aberdeen, where he had his early 
education, he- proceeded abroad and studied theology and 
toe laws in France- and Italy. At Bologna he was, in 1 5 JS, 
the pupil of Manarmus Sozenus. 

On his return to Scotland he was successively appointed 
parson of Suddy, provost of Creichton, and chancellor of the 
diocese of Rosa. He was then employed in digesting the 
laws of Scotland, and was principally concerned in publishing 
the acts of parliament of that kingdom, by authority, in 1566. 

On the 26th January, 1565, he was admitted an ordinary 
lord of session on the spiritual side, on the death of tho 
learned Henry Sinclair, bishop of Ross,, and he was also 
oalled by the queen to her privy-council. In December, 1 566, 
he obtained a charter of the lands of Castleton, and others 
in the earldom of Ross, from the crown; 'hir majesu'e 
havand respect to bis gad, trew, and obedient service done 
in all tymes past to hir majesties honour, will, and content- 
ment, not only in this, realm, hot in sik foreyn countries as 
it plesit hir hienes to command him, and that therethrough 
baith he put his persoun in perill and danger, and also greUie 
super expendit birasel.' It is remarkable that this grant 
was ratified- by parliament in April, 1567, which was two 
months after the murder of Darnley, wherein he was com- 
monly accused of being concerned. He is said to hava 
afterwards acknowledged his guilt by a precipitate flight 
to France. (Tytler's Craig, 9».) If so he must soon have 
returned again ; for on the 19th August, 1568, he was for- 
feited for his assistance to Queen Mary, in her escape from 
Lochleven (Act. Pari. iii. 54) ; and on the 2nd' June that 
year, his place of a lord of a session was given to Robert 
Pitcaim, commendator of Dunfermline. (Pitmtdden MS.) 

After the deposition of Mary he retired to Spain, where 
he was kindly received by Philip II., and after some stay 
in that country he went to France, where, in 1572, he pre. 
sented Charles IX. his ' Histoire abrAgee de tous les Roys 
de France, Angleterre, et Ecosse ;' a work which was after- 
wards enlarged with a History of the Popes and Emperors, 
and dedicated to King Henry IIL la 1573 he published 
his ' Discours de la Legitime 1 Succession des Femmes, etdu 
Gouvernement des Princesses aux Empires et Royaume*,' 
which was meant as an answer to Knox's ' First Blast against 
the monstrous Regiment of Women.' And in 1 579" be pub- 
lished 'LaRecherche'deaSIngularitez plus remarkable con- 
cernment l'etat d'Ecosse,' which bo dedicated to Queen 
Mary. 

He soon afterwards, returned to Scotland, and on the 4th 
September, 1583, was restored' by the king to all his lands, 
offices, and dignities. The remission was ratified by parlia- 
ment on the 22nd May, 1584, but under proviso that it 
should not cover 'the odious mufthers of our soverane lordis 
dearest fader and twa regents.' {Act. Pari. iii. 314.) Ha 
was never brought to trial for these or any other crimes ; and 
on the 21st July, 1586, restored to his seat on the bench. 
He retained his seat till his death, which happened in the 
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year 15 92, awl on the 6th October, 1*07, bis son, William 
Chalmers, tu served heir to his lands of Castleton and 
others in the earldom of Ross. 

CHALMERS, GEO RGB, was born at Fochabers, in 
Elginshire, Scotland, about the end of the rear 1749. He 
received bis education principally at the* University of 
Aberdeen ; Hid after studying law, he went to the British 
Colonies of North America, where he practised at the bar 
until the breaking out of the revolutionary war. He then 
returned to Britain, and settled in London. He wrote ' Po- 
litical Annals of the United Colonies, from their settlement 
till 1763;' and 'An Estimate of the Comparative Strength 
of Great Britain,' which works are said to fiat* introduced 
him to an official connexion with the Board of Trade, which 
he maintained till his death. May 31, 1825, aged 82 years. 

He was the author of ' Caledonia,' a topographical history 
of North Britain ; the lives of De Foe, Thomas Ruddiman, 
Sir John Davis, Allan Ramsay, Sir James Stuart, Gregory 
King, and Charles Smith, which were prefixed to editions of, 
or selections from, their works; and under the name of 
Oldys, he published a life ef Thomas Paine. He also con- 
tributed occasionally to periodicals, and published a num- 
ber of pamphlets, some of them enonymowslv. 

CHALMERS, ALEXANDER, was a native of Aber- 
deen, where he was born March 89, 1 759. His father, who 
was a printer, and possessed of considerable classical attain- 
ments, established the first Aberdeen newspaper, Alexander, 
after receiving a classical and medical education, left his na- 
tive town for Portsmouth, intending to join a West India 
ship to which he had been appointed surgeon ; but suddenly 
altering his intention he went to London, where he settled 
and maintained himself by his literary labours. He lived in 
intimate intercourse with most of the eminent London book- 
sellers and printers of bis time, by whom he was almost 
constantly employed, and for many of whom he recorded his 
esteem, on the occasion of their deaths, in the obituary of 
the Gentleman's Magazine. He died, December 10th, 1 834, 
aged 75 years. 

He contributed largely to the political and literary period- 
icals of the day, and edited a great variety of works. The 
•.hief are, ' The British Essayists, with Prefaces historical 
and biographical,' in 45 vols. ; ' Shakspeare,' in 9 vols. : 
he ' Works of the English Poets from Chaucer toCowper, 
n 21 vols. ; a ' History of the Colleges, Halls, and Public 
Buildings of Oxford,' and a ' General Biographical Dic- 
tionary ,' in 32 vols. (Gent. Mag.) 

CHALONER, SIR THOMAS, father and son. The 
lder Sir Thomas Chaloner appears to have been highly 
esteemed by his contemporaries as a brave, able, and worthy 
man. He was bom in London about 1515, and educated at 
Cambridge. He was sent, when a young man, with Sir 
Henry Knevet, to Germany, and attracted attention in the 
court of Charles V. He accompanied Charles on bis ex- 
pedition to Algiers, and was shipwrecked off the coast of 
Barbary, and narrowly escaped drowning. On his return 1 
to England, he was employed about the court, ami was 1 
Knighted for his conduct at the battle of Musselburgh, in 
the year 1547. The fall of bis patron, the duke of Somerset, 
affected his fortunes; but on the accession of Elizabeth, he 1 
was sent as ambassador to Ferdinand I., emperor of Ger- 
many, and was also employed in a similar capacity in Spain. • 
He died October 7, 1565, and was buried in St. Paul's. 
His literary productions consist of a large collection of 
poetical pieces in Latin, and some prose works, one of which < 
is ' On the right ordering of the English Commonwealth.* • 

Sir Thomas Chaloner, the son, who inherited a consi- i 
derable portion of his father's abilities, was born in 1559. < 
To him is attributed the discovery of the alum mines near 1 
Whitby, in Yorkshire, the first that were worked in Eng- 
land. He, at all events, has the merit of having established I 
the working of the mines. Towards the end of Elizabeth's * 
reign, he went into Scotland, and rose so high in James's ' 
favour as to be afterwards appointed the guardian or go- i 
vemor of Prince Henry, with the control both of his edu- i 
cation and household, an office which he seems to have i 
creditably discharged. He died November 17, 1615. His 
only literary production is ' A short Discourse of the most < 
rare and excellent virtue of Nitre.' i 

One of his sons, Edward, entered into noly orders, and < 
became principal of 8t Al ban's Hall, Oxford. He pub- i 
liihed several sermons, and a Treatise on ' the Authority, t 
Universality, and Visibility of the Church.' Two' others, 1 
Thomas and James, were members of the Long Parliament, 



i Mid sat as judges on the trial of Charles I. James Cha- 
I loner is the author of a Description of the Isle of Man, 
printed in the original edition of King's 'Vale Royal,' 
i though the work has been also attributed to another James 
i Chaloner, a native of Chester. Thomas Chaloner was the 
f author of several political pamphlets, which appeared during 
i the civil wars. (Biog. tint.; Chalmers's Biog. Diet.i 
Ormerod's Chethire ; Gent. Mar.) 
CHALONNE. [Mains st Loirs;.] 
CHALONS SUR-MARNE, on the right or N.E. bank 
of the river Marne, from which it is named, is tbe capital of 
the department of Mame : it is about 91 miles in • straight 
line E. or E. by N. of Paris, or 102 mites by the main road 
through Meaux, Chateau Thierry and Epernay : there is 
a somewhat shorter road by Montmirail. It is in 48° 68' 
N. lat., and 4° 21' E. long. 

This town existed during the Roman dominion in Gaul, 
and is mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus under the 
name of Dvrooatalauni, and by Eutropiu* under that of 
Catalauni : the prefix Duro, from a Celtic word denoting 
water, indicates its position on the bank of a river. Near 
this town, a.d. 271, Aurelian defeated tbe army of Tetricus. 
[Aursliait.] In a subsequent age it was marked by an^ 
other memorable conflict In the year 451, Attila. at the 
head of the Huns, who had invaded Gaul, was defeated by 
the combined forces of the Romans and Visigoths under 
JEtius and Theodoric. [Attiia.] D Anville conjectured 
that the antient name of the town was originally in the sin- 
gular form Duro-Oaialaunum. The plural form would be 
an indication that this town, like many others in France, 
took the name Of the tribe of which it was the capital ; but 
we are not aware that any antient writer has mentioned such 
a tribe. Possibly they were a subordinate clan of tbe Remi 
whom Cs&sar places in this part. 

The town stands in the midst of meadows through which 
the Marne winds. On the east side of the town on the 
Strasbourg road is a fine promenade called the Jard: the 
planted avenues are magnificent. The town is surrounded 
by a wall and a ditch. The streets are tolerably regular, 
and from their neatness give to the town a good appear- 
ance, though the houses are for the most part built of wood. 
The cathedral is chiefly remarkable for its two pyramidal 
stone towers, which have been by some much admired ; the 
Grecian portico is however by no means in keeping with 
the rest of the building : the hotel de ville or town-hall has 
a handsome facade, adorned with four columns ; the hOtel 
or office of the prefecture is distinguished by the simplicity 
of its architecture. 

Chtlons had, in 1632, a population Of 11,413. It is a 
town of considerable trade, being on the road from Paris to 
Strasbourg and the eastern departments, at the point where 
it is crossed by the road from Reims to the department of/ 
Haute Marne ; and on tbe bank of a navigable river. It 
is the seat of a considerable commerce in various articles of 
agricultural produce Or manufacture, which are carried 
down the Marne to Paris. A considerable number of casks 
are made here, and sent to other places in the department. 
A great part of the wool grown in the department is brought 
to market at Chalons, and sent from there to Reims, Sedau, 
Metz, Nancy, and other manufacturing towns: much oil 
expressed from grain is tent to Paris, Reims and Lvon. 
Leather, cutlery, and Some woven fabrics are manufactured. 

Among tbe literary and scientific institutions are a high- 
school ; a botanic garden, with which is connected a course 
of instruction in botany, given gratuitously ; a museum of 
natural history; a public library of 2 0,000 volumes; and 
two seminaries for the instruction of the priesthood. But 
the most important establishment is the Eole dt Art* et 
Mttiers, or School of Arts and Trades, St which tbe central 
government and several of the departments maintain wholly 
or in part a number of boarders : those supported by the go- 
vernment are stated by M. Balbi to amount to 450. There is 
also a flourishing society of agriculture, commerce, Sciences 
and arts. Among the eminent natives of this town may be 
mentioned tbe astronomer Lacaille. 

Chalons is the seat of a bishopric which includes the 
department of Marne, except the arrondissement of Reims ; 
and has a population of 216,396. The bishop is a suffragan 
of the Archbishop of Reims. The diocese was established 
in the fourth century. Chlions is also the capital of the 
second military division, comprehending the departments of 
Meuse, Mame and Ardennes. 
The arrondissement of Chalons contained in 1832 a popu- 
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lation of 48,099. (D'Anville; Malta Brun; Balbi; Expilly ; 
Reichard's Road Hook.) 

CHALONS-SUR-SAONE is the capital of an arron- 
disseraent of the department of SaOne et Loire, and is the 
most populous place in that department It is about 185 
miles in a straight line S.E. or S.E. by S. from Paris, or 
208 miles by the road through Melun, Sens, Auxerre and 
Autun. It is in 46° 46' N. lat., and 4° 52' E. long. 

This city belonged to the iEdui at a period anterior to the 
Roman conquest of Gaul. In the great revolt under Ver- 
cingetorix, many Romans who were here were obliged to 
quit the place, and many were slain in the assaults which 
they had to sustain after their departure from the insurgent 
popul.ice. (Caw. de Bel. Gal. vii. 42). The name it bore was 
Cabillonwn according to CtBsar : other modes of writing it 
were Cabitonun and Cabilonnum. Strabo has Ka/SvXAtvov, 
and Ptolemy KajSaXXivov. Ammianus Marcellinus, who 
wrote about the period of the downfall of the Roman empire, 
mentions it as one of the ornaments of the province {Gallia 
Lugduntnsis Prima) to which it belonged, and gives to its 
name the form Cabilhnes. From the singular form of the 
antient name, it was usual for a long time to write the 
modern name without an s, Chdlon, by which, when 
D'Anville wrote, it was distinguished from the town de- 
scribed above. It is now however usually written Chalons. 
In the middle ages the town was much smaller than at pre- 
sent ; but a new wall having been built, the suburbs of St. 
Andr6, St. Marie, and St. Jean de Maisel were included. 
There is one suburb (of St. Laurent) situated on an island 
of the Sadne : this is united with the town, which is on the 
right bank, by a stone bridge. This suburb contains an 
hospital remarkable for its internal arrangements and the 
excellent state in which it is kept. 

The town is situated in a fertile country, surrounded by 
meadows, forests, and vineyards. It is well built ; and from 
the quay there is a. fine view. The public walk along the 
Canal du Centre is adorned with a large obelisk. There 
are two other public walks, one in the Island of St. Laurent, 
behind the hospital, the other extending along the river. 

CbSlons had. in 1832, a population of 12,220. It has 
been since the revolution a place of considerable trade, for 
which its situation on the banks of the Saune, close to where 
the Canal du Centre (which unites the Loire and the Sadne) 
enters that river, and on the high road from Paris to Lyon 
and the south of France, admirably qualifies it Among 
its manufactures are silk stockings, hats, hosiery, and 
essence d'Orient, a preparation of the scales of the bleak, 
used in the making of mock pearls. The inhabitants trade 
in corn, wine, leather, oil and soap ; this town has a college 
or high school, a library, an agricultural society and a 
theatre. 

Chalons was formerly the seat of a bishopric and the ca- 
pital of a district called from it Le Chalonnois. The arron- 
disseraent of Chalons had, in 1832, a population of 120,461. 

CH ALOSS E, a district of Gascogne, watered by the rivers 
Adour, Midouze, Gabas, and Luy. It is a sandy district, 
yet producing grain, wine, and fruits, and affording consi- 
derable pasturage to cattle. Chalosse was bounded on the 
N. by the Bazadois, on the S. by Beam, on the E. by Ar- 
magnac, and ou the W. by the Pays des Landes. It was 
subdivided into the territory of Marsan and Chalosse Proper, 
of which St. Sever was the capital ; the territory of Marsan was 
the smaller of the two, but more productive for its extent. 
This division of Gascogne is not noticed in the map of 
' France in- Provinces,' published by the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, though the subordinate dis- 
trict of Marsan is. In some old maps the territory of Cha- 
losse Proper is called Gascogne, as though that name were 
in strict propriety limited to this district ; to Marsan they 
give the name of Albret 

: CHALUS, a small town in France on the river Tardoire 
and on the road between Limoges and Perigueux. Its po- 
pulation (given by the ' Diet. Universel de la France,' Pa- 
ris, 1804, our latest authority, at 1356) would be too small to 
entitle it to a separate notice, but for the historical inte- 
rest attached to it. 

Guidomar, Viscount of Limoges, had refused to deliver to 
Richard Cceur de Lion, king of England and feudal lord of 
several of the finest provinces of France, a treasure which he 
had found. Richard consequently attacked the viscount, 
and laid siege to the castle of Chalus which belonged to him. 
He refused to the garrison, who offered to surrender, an 
assurance that their lives should be saved ; and while recon- . 



noitring the castle, in order to choose the point of attack, 
he was wounded in the shoulder, with an arrow, by Ber- 
trand do Gourdon, one of the defenders. He died after lin- 
gering about ten days, but the castle was taken before his 
death, and the garrison hanged, with the exception of B«- 
trand who was reserved for a still more dreadful fate. The 
bold demeanour of this man, who, when brought before the 
dying monarch, avowed and gloried in the deed, excited 
the admiration of Richard, who pardoned him. He was, 
however, put to death, after Richard, expired, either by 
Man-hades, commander of the Brabancons, or mercenaries 
in the service of Richard, or by Philippe Auguste, king of 
France. (Sisinondi, Hint, des Francois.) 

CHALYB.EUS (Zoology), a genus of birds separated 
by Cuvier from the Caxsicans of Buffon ; Barita of Cuvier. 
The bill has the same form as that of the Cassicans, but it 
is a little larger at the base than that organ is in the last- 
named genus, and the nostrils are pierced in a Urge, 
membranous space. 

Geographical distribution. — The known species come 
from New Guinea, and are remarkable for the metallic 
tints of their plumage. 

Example. Chalybeeus paradiseeus. This richly-plumed 
tiird is the. Paradisea riridis of Gmelin : Le Calyof de la 
Nouvelle Guinee of Buffon ; Le grand Chalybi of Le Vail- 
lant ; Oiseau de Paradis vert of Sonnerat ; ParatUsea rAa- 
lybea. Blue green paradise bird of Latham ; Cracticu* 
chalybeus of Vieillot ; Barita viridi* of the first edition of. 
the Regne Animal (where it was placed under the Cas- 
sicans, Barita), and Chalybeeus paradiseeus of the last 
edition. It is the Mansinime of the Papuan tongue, ac- 
cording to Lesson, who thus writes on the subject from per- 
sonal observation. ' Among the numerous skins of birds of 
paradise which the inhabitants of New Guinea brought 
daily on board, I found some Chalubeei deprived of their 
feet, and run through with a stick like the skins of the true 
birds of paradise. Afterwards we often procured in our 
shooting parties a bird which does not vary from that of 
which we speak, except in having a more sombre and tar- 
nished plumage, there being no difference in the propor- 
tions of the bod'v, bill, wings or tail. We regard it as a 
slight variety of the Calybi of authors ; for those that we saw, 
which were adult and in complete plumage, did not permit 
us to think that tbev could be Chalybcei before or after 
their moult. The total length of our Chalybeeus was four- 




[ClmlybciiB panulisJraO 

teen inches six lines (French). The bill differed not at all 
from the ordinary Chalybeeus. The head is large, and the 
tail, six inches iii length, is rounded by the disposition of 
the feathers, as in the preceding. The plumage is entirely 
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bluish metallic green, having none of the iridescent, varying 
and violet tints. The feather* of the neck and abdomen 
are not figured (gaufr(es), nor powdered (sablges) with gold 
and silver on a green and blue ground of burnished steel as 
it were (d'acier brum) like the Chalybeeus, but the plu- 
mage that covers these parts has a uniform tint, having 
the brilliancy of specular iron (fer spiculaire) following the 
reflections of the light. The feathers which cover the head 
and neck are short, close set and velvety. The nostrils are 
partially closed by a membrane covered by the frontal 
feathers, which advance on each side of the edge (artte) of 
the bill, which is black. The iris is coral-red, and the legs 
are of the same colour as the bill. Their shanks (tarses) 
are covered with large scales (icussons), and their toes are 
strong, furnished with compressed claws, flattened above, 
and crooked. 

'The Chalybeeus lives solitary in the forests of New 
Guinea. We often saw it perched in the great trees, where 
it seeks for fruits. Its manners appeared to have great 
analogy to those of the crows.' 

CHALYBEATE SPRINGS. Of all mineral waters, 
those containing iron are the most common ; but such only 
are considered chalybeates, in a medical sense, in which the 
iron predominates, if not in quantity, at least in action, over 
the other ingredients. The quantity and combinations of 
the iron vary in every spring; but it is generally combined 
with carbonic acid, in the form of protoxide or proto- 
carbnnate, and is deposited in considerable quantity in the 
form of oxide, when the water reaches the external air. 
The presence of chalybeate springs may generally be de- 
tected by the appearance of the stream or water-course. 
The inky or styptic taste of the water also indicates the 
presence of iron. In other instances it is combined with 
sulphuric acid, in the form of sulphate of iron; it is often 
associated with alumina ; and more rarely hydrochloric acid is 
combined with it. When a large proportion of free carbonic 
acid is present, such springs are termed acidulo- chalybeate. 

The temperature rarely exceeds that of the ordinary tem- 
perature of spring water, and it is generally lower. Of the 
former class several exist on the Continent; Bath is the 
only example in Britain. Cold chalybeate waters, with 
proper conveniences for their employment, are not very 
numerous in Britain. Tunbridge, Harrowgate, and Holy- 
well, in England and Wales; and Hartfell, Peterhead, 
Dunblane, and Bonningtori, near Edinburgh, are the chief. 
Chalybeate waters may be employed either internally or 
externally in the form of baths ; the former mode is the 
most common in this country. The use of chalybeate 
waters possesses many advantages over the other modes of 
administering iron, and not only enables many to employ 
this metal, but likewise to persevere with it for a much 
longer time. This is more particularly the case when much 
free carbonic acid exists in the water, as in the acidulo- 
chalybeate springs. The cold temperature of the water 
certainly disagrees with many persons, but this may be ob- 
viated, either by beginning with the Bath waters, or pouring 
the quantity intended to be used into a little warm water, 
or addin;; a tea- spoonful of the compound tincture of carda- 
moms to the first glass. ' The persons who require chalybeate 
waters are those who need tonics to improve their constitu- 
tion and remove a tendency to disease; or convalescents 
from acute disease ; or persons who have been debilitated 
cither by a residence in warm climates or by severe mental 
exertions. Persons of a plethoric habit can rarely use them 
without undergoing some preparatory treatment. Like 
iron, they are improper during pregnancy, or the course 
of any inflammatory disease, or the existence of organic 
affections of the heart or liver, or tendency to apoplexy. 
When alone, or still more when combined with alumina, 
they often cause constipation, which requires to be ob- 
viated: in some individuals, especially at the commence- 
ment of their use, an opposite state occurs ■ in either case 
a black colour of the motions is observed, which should ex- 
cite no alarm, as it simply arises from the tannin of the 
food uniting with the iron, and forming a black tannate of 
iron. During the use of chalybeate waters, the diet of the 
patient requires careful regulation. 

The acidulous and carbonated chalybeate waters do not 
beat transportation well ; the waters which contain sulphate 
of iron may be sent to a distance with less injury to their 
qualities. Two methods have been proposed to prevent the 
deterioration of the acidulous and chalybeate waters during 
removal to a distance : the one by boiling the corks pre- 



vious to patting them into the bottle* ; the other by merely 

driving an iron nail through the cork so as to be in contact 
with the water, which latter method is even said to increase 
the quantity of iron held in solution by the water. 

Baths of chalybeate water are sometimes used along with 
the internal employment of the waters, sometimes alone. 
They afford great assistance in the cure of diseases for 
which iron is proper, and can sometimes be employed when 
the internal use of iron is impracticable. Those of this 
country are less resorted to than Alexisbad in the Harz, 
or those of Nassau. See Bubble* from the Brunnen of 
Nassau. [Iron. Bathing.] Gairdner on Mineral and 
Thermal Springs. 

CHAMA. [Chamacea.] 

CHAMA'CEA or CHA'MID^, a family of conchi- 
ferous mollusks, the third of the acephalous or headless 
testacea, according to Cuvier, who places them between his 
Mytilacea (mussel-like testaceans), and his Cardiucea 
(cockle-like testaceans). 

Under the Linntean genus Chama, many heterogeneous 
forms were assembled ; and as G. Sowerby observes, ' in his 
arrangement regular and equivalve shells are placed with 
such as are irregular and equivalve ; free shells with others 
that are attached to marine bodies ; and shells which have 
two distinct muscular impressions with others which have 
only one. 

Bruguiere first divided this genus, and Lamarck carried 
out the reformation. The latter makes the Chamidee to 
consist of the genera Diceras. Chama and Etheria, placing 
Tridacna and Hippopus under his Tridacnees, the first 
section of his second order Conchifires monnmyairei. 

Cuvier made the CamacSes consist of the genera Chama, 
Tridacna, Hippopus, Chama, (Brug.) Diceras, and Iso- 
cardia. 

De Blainville arranged under the family Chama, Diceras, 
Etheria, Tridacna (including Hippopus), Isocardia, or as 
he writes it Isocardium, and Trigonia ; giving, however, 
his opinion that Etheria is more properly placed under the 
family of Margaritacea, than under the Chamacea ; and 
observing that, according to what M. Deshayes had told 
him concerning the pallial impression indicating the dis- 
position of the lobes of the mantle, there could be no longer 
any doubt of this. 

Hang, in bis 'Tableau Methodique,' arranges the follow- 
ing genera under the Camaces : Etheria, Chama, Diceras, 
Caprina, — a genus which he conceives to have been con- 
founded with Diceras,— Isocardia, Tridacna, and Hippopus. 

Deshayes, in his Note to his edition of Lamarck, observes, 
that many observations may be made upon this family, com- 
posed, according to Lamarck, of three genera. He says, 
' we think it ought to undergo some sufficiently important 
modifications.. Thus in comparing the young Dicerala 
with the Chama, there is no difference worthy of note ; but 
it must be added, that in proportion as the shells of Diceras 
increase in age, the characters of the hinge become more 
and more exaggerated, without such an alteration as renners 
them entirely dissimilar to what they were in their youth. 
It may be said then, in reality, that the Dicerata are only 
ChamcB exaggerated in their volume, their thickness, the 
prominence of their umbones (crochets), and the size of 
their cardinal teeth. There would not then be any incon- 
venience in uniting the two genera, forming for each of 
them a section which would have thus less value than a 
genus established for each.' With regard to Etheria, we 
quite agree with M. Deshayes (who quotes M. Rang's de- 
scription of the soft parts in the ' Annates du Museum,' as 
confirming his (Deshayes' s) previous views) in coming to 
the conclusion that it is necessary to separate the Etheria 
from the Chamacea or Chamidee, which will then consist 
only of the genera Chama and Diceras, if, indeed, the latter 
should be considered as having the rank of a genus. 

Gbnsra. 

Chama. The valves are irregular, inclining for the most 
part to the orbicular shape, unequal, generally foliated or 
spined externally, and adherent. The umbones are distant, 
unequal, and curled or involute. The hinge consists of one 
thick, oblique, somewhat notched tooth, inserted into the 
groove of the opposite valve. There are two muscular im- 
pressions, and they are distant and lateral. The ligament 
is external, and divided into two portions at its posterior ex- 
tremity. For the soft parts Poli should be consulted. The 
animal (Psihpus of Poli) is less irregular than the shell, 
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and cordiform or heart-shaped ; th« two lobes of the mantle 
unite posteriorly, and in the commissure are two very short 
eiliated siphons, like those of Isocardia. Upon the abdo- 
minal mass, a small cylindrical truncated bent foot rises. 
The mouth is small, and is furnished on each side with a 
pair of somewhat square and obliquely truncated palpi. 
Deshayes states that all the individuals of the same species 
adhere by the valve of the same side, and that the um bones 
curve in the same direction. 

Broderip, in the 1st vol. of the 'Transactions of the 
Zoological Society of London," p. 301, (1834) where he de- 
scribes several new species brought home by Mr. Cuming, 
says, ' the shells are attached by their external surface to 
submarine bodies, such as corals, rocks, and shells, and have 
been observed at depths ranging from points near the sur- 
face to seventeen fathoms. These shells appear to be sub- 
ject to every change of shape, and often of colour, that the 
accidents of their position may bring upon them. Their 
shape is usually determined by the body to which they are 
fixed ; the development of the foliated lamina? which form 
their general characteristic is affected by their situation ; 
and their colour most probably by the food, and by their 
greater or less exposure to light The Chama that has 
lived in deep and placid water will generally be found with 
its foliations in the highest state of luxuriancy ; while those 
of the individual that has borne the buffeting of a compara- 
tively shallow and turbulent sea, will be poor and stunted. 
Lamarck has divided the species into two sections : viz., 
first, those the umbones of whose shells turn from left 
to right ; and, secondly, those whose umbones turn from right 
to left M. Sander Rang in his Manual, has adopted this 
division,* to which I cannot subscribe, because it will not 
bear the test of examination. Two remarkable instances 
are now well known of regular bivalves of .the same species, 
in which one specimen may be regarded as being the reverse 
of the other, viz. Lucina Childreni, and an inequivalve 
Mytilus in the British Museum : and to come at once to 
the case before us, the same species of Chama is sometimes 
attached by the right, sometimes by the left valve ; or, in 
other words, in one individual of the species the umbones 
will turn from left to right, while in another individual they 
will turn from right to left.' The same author observes, 
that the distinction of the species appears to him to be diffi- 
cult, the variety being infinite. The number of recent 
species given in Deshayes's edition of Lamarck (1835) is 
seventeen, including Chama albida (Camostrte of De 
Roissy; Cleidotharus of Stutchbury). Broderip, in the 
paper above alluded to, describes eleven additional species 
with varieties not noticed by Deshayes, who has however 
some observations on the following species, Chama La- 
tana, grypholdes, unicornis, atperella, (the living ana- 
logue of Ch. echinulata in Lamarck's fossil list,) and albida, 
well worthy the attention of the student We select as an 
example Chama gryphoidet. 




[Cbuu gryplMldM.] 

Geographical distribution. Apparently confined to the 
warmer seas, the Mediterranean being the locality of the 
lowest temperature where any of the species have been 
hitherto found. 

Fossil Cham ida. 
We have already seen the approximation, not to say iden- 
tirf, between Chama and Dicerat. It may however be as j 

• And to hu De Blainrfll*. 



well, in the present state of the science, to keep the tw 

distinct To begin then with 

Chama. — The fossil species are numerous, and occur in 
the supracretaceous groups, particularly in the subapennine 
beds, and those of Bordeaux and Dax ; in the cretaceous 
group ; and also in that of the oolite. According to O.B. 
Sowerby they are found in the London clay, and Calcatre 
grottier, also in the chalk and green sand. Deshayes. in 
his tables (vol. iii. of Lyell, 1 833). gives fifteen living species 
and twenty fossil (tertiary), occurring in the Pliocene. Mio- 
cene, and Eocene periods. Of these he makes four. viz. 
Ch. gryphoidet, crenulata, sinittrorsa, and a new species, 
both living and fossil, the localities for the living (with the 
exception of crenulata, from Senegal) being the Mediter- 
ranean sea. The species found in more than one tertiary 
formation he makes Ch. echinulata, rustica, and lamellosa. 
and gives the following number of species in the localities 
here mentioned :— Four in Sicily, four in Italy (subapennine 
beds), one at Bordeaux, three at Dax, three in To\iraine, 
two at Vienna, two at Angers, nine at Paris, one at Lon- 
don, and two at Valogncs. In tlje fossil list of his edition 
of Lamarck (1833), Deshayes enumerates only thirteen 
fossil species, and of these he makes Chama gryphina in- 
clude Chama tinistrorta as a synonym, observing in a note 
that he knows the living analogue as existing in the Sici- 
lian seas, and that the species No. 3 (Chama laetrnata) is 
a variety of this, while the valves cited as belonging to the 
environs of Angers belong to another species. Ch. echi- 
nulata he identifies with Ch. atperella now living in the 
Mediterranean. Ch. unicornaria, he observes, was formed 
for a variety of Ch. gryphina, with very large umbones, and 
he suggests the 'necessity of uniting Ch. gryphina, laetr- 
nata, and unicornaria in one species. Nusson names Ch. 
cornu Arietis, (Diceras arietina T) Kjuge ; Morby, Swe- 
den ; and Ch. laciniata, Kjuge ; Balsberg; Morby, Sweden : 
and Mantell, an undetermined species from the chalk, 
Sussex. Phillips names Chama mi ma, or Gryphcea mima 
(the genera are sufficiently different, by the way), from the 
coral oolite and calc. grits of Yorkshire. Smith, Chama t 
crassa from the Bradford clay. Thurman, Ch. Berno- 
jurensis from the calc. grit, Bernese Jura ; and Lonsdale, 
an undetermined species from the forest marble, cornbrash, 
and Bradford clay, Wilts. None of these appear to be no- 
ticed by Deshayes in his last edition of Lamarck. 

Diceras.— In addition to the supposed identity of Diceras 
with Chama, already alluded to, Cuvier say* that the Dice- 
rata do not appear to differ from the Chama in any thing 
essential; only their cardinal tooth is very .thick, and the 
spirals (umbones) of their valves are sufficiently projecting 
to remind the observer of two horns. G. B. Sowerby thus 
writes : ' On account of the similarity between this genus 
(Chama) and Diceras we shall be expected to explain the 
characters by which this latter is distinguished from Chama, 
with which indeed it is arranged by Bruguiire ; these, sc. 
cording to Lamarck, are the large, conical, diverging, spiral 
umbones, and the large, concave, subauriculate, prominent 
tooth in the large valve of Diceras. Not having our- 
selves seen the hinge of Diceras, we will not venture to offer 
an opinion ; but judging from the specimens we possess, 
we see in Diceras a sort of connecting link between Isocsr- 
dia and Chama, having both the umbones free and invo- 
lute, and being, moreover, a nearly equivoke shell, like 
Isocardia ; but being attached by one valve, and not ouit* 
equivalve ; in these respects resembling Chama.' rung 
observes: 'This genus is very imperfectly known without 
doubt, but nevertheless one may well believe that it is 
very near to Chama.' Defranee enumerates five specif*. 
Deshayes does not give it as a genus in his tables, and in 
last edition of Lamarck only two species are recorded, 
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Dicera* anehna (Lam.), the type from Mont Salive, and 
the neighbourhood of St. Mihiel, and Dicera* tinutra 
(Desh.) from the superior oolite in the vicinity of the last 
named place. 

Rang would place next to Dicertu the genus Caprina of 
D'Orbigny pert; and he is of opinion that if that zoologist 
would publish his discoveries on these interesting shells, the 
genus would be generally adopted. The genus Ichthyosar- 
colite, which has been always classed with the cephalopoda, 
mijiht, he thinks, belong to a bivalve approximating Caprina. 
Dvshayes, he says, communicated to him the same idea. 
But the last named author does not notice the genus when 
treating of Dicera* in the last edition of Lamarck. 

CHAM^EDO'REA. a genus of palms, also called Nun- 
nezharia and Nunnezia. They are small reed-like plants, 
with ringed shoots. Their leaves are either cleft or pin- 
nated. The inflorescence is sessile within the sheaths of . 
the leaves, and branched in an irregular manner ; the 
tpathes are membranous. The flowers are yellow and dioe- 
cious, without bracts, which is a remarkable circumstance. I 
In the mates the calyx is cup-shaped and three-parted ; the 
petals three, and the stamens six. In the females the calyx 
and petals are the same ; the ovary three-celled ; the berry 
one-seeded; the albumen even; and the embryo lateral. 
These are palms of humble growth, receding in that respect : 
from the general character of the order, and approximating j 
to herbaceous Endogens. or to Bamboos. Ch. fragrans, the j 
Chutasslium of the Peruvians, is a plant with a stem about 
a man's height, and so fragrant as to fill the groves with its 
perfume in the months of August, September, and October. 




[Chammdoraa.] 
1, C pauti flora; 8. C. ftagrana. 

CHAM^BLE'DON PROCUMBEN 8, a beautiful little 
slnine bush, formerly referred to Azalea, from which it 
differs essentially both in habit and botanical characters. 
It is a small evergreen creeping shrub, found on the moun- 
tains of Europe and North America. The leaves are 
leathery, shining, turned back at their edge, and about half 
m ineh long. The flowers are minute, and grow in ter- 
minal umbels of a light flesh colour. The calyx is ftve- 
pirted ; the cereUa campanulatc and regularly five-cleft, the 
witters rounded and opening longitudinally. It is occa- 
sionally seen in gardens, but it is rather impatient of cul- 
tivation. 

CHAMELEON, a constellation near the South Pole, 
Armed by Buyer. [Baybr.] The stars are as follows :•— 
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CHAJLEPE'LIA. [Dovss.] 

CHAMiE'ROPS, a genus of palm trees, in which is 
comprehended the most northern species of those remark- 
able vegetable productions whose home is so frequently 
in the tropics. It is characterized by its flabelliform leaves, 
polygamous flowers, which are sometimes even dioecious, 
and triple monospermous drupes, with ruminated albumen. 
Chameerops hunrilis, the European species, grows in hot- 
houses to the height of fifteen feet ; but in Spain and Bar- 
bary it is not more than four or five feet high, and in Italy 
it is much dwarfer. It is common upon the hills near Al- 
giers; it occurs in many places in the southern parts of 
Italy ; and reaches its northern limits in the vicinity of 
Nice. The trunk of this plant is five or six inches in dia- 
meter, and closely covered with triangular hard scales, which 
are the bases of the antient leaves. The new leaves grow 
in a tuft at the top of the stem, and have smooth flat stalks, 
with rigid spines proceeding from the edge; the blade is 
deeply palmate, with from twelve to fifteen narrow sword- 
shaped divisions, which are slightly glaucous and downy. 
The flowers grow within compressed spathes, which are 
downy at the edge, and from six to eight inches long, and 
upon a short compressed spadix, which is closely covered 
over. The drupes are blackish-brown, and round, with a 
fibrous dry spongy flesh. The young underground parts of 
the stem, and the young roots, are said by Desfontainea to 
be eatable. 
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CHAM^EZA (Zoology;, a genus of the family Mem- 
Kdec, Vigors. [Merulid*.] 

CHAMBER, a recess formed at the lower extremity of 
the bore of a gun, howitzer, or mortar, and in the direction 
of the axis, in order to receive the charge of powder by 
which the shot or shell is to be projected. It is made of a 
cylindrical, hemispherical, or parabolical form, and its mag- 
nitude is such as to allow it to contain the quantity of 
powder constituting the charge, but its diameter is less than 
that of the bore, in order that the Bred gunpowder may act 
more intensely upon the projectile in the line of its direction. 

The Gomer chamber, so called from the name of the 
inventor," is made in the form of a frustum of a cone, ter- 
minating with a concave hemisphere at the smaller part, 
which is the extremily of the chamber, and the greater cir- 
cumference coinciding with that of the bore. The shot or 
shell, being placed in close contact with the conical part of 
a chamber of this kind, thus becomes subject to the whole 
force of the elastic fluid. 

From some recent experiments, it appears that the para- 
bolic chamber is preferable to the other kinds ; and if we 
suppose that the inflammation of the powder were to com- 
mence at the focus, the superiority of effect might be con- 
ceived to be owing to that property of this curve by which 
the rays from the focus, after striking the surface, are re- 
flected in lines parallel to the axis. 

CHAMBER. IMPERIAL. [Imperial Chamber.] 

CHAMBERLAIN, custos eubiculi, or cubicularius. 
keeper of the chamber, was an officer of great antiquity, and 
occurs among many of the earliest nations. In those of the 
East, as appears from the description of persons employed, 
chamberlain and eunuch were often synonymous. In the 
Anglo-Saxon times, in England, the chamberlain appears to 
have had the name of Caraerarius, and had the keeping of 
the king's treasure (Ealred, in vit. S. Edw. Confet*., c. ii. 

S. 9), by which name th'is officer also occurs in the Domes- 
ay Survey. 

The office of lord great chamberlain of England was once 
of the highest dignity, and was held in grand seijeanty from 
the second year of King Henry I. by the family of De Vere, 
from whom it passed, l>y a female heir, to the family of Bertie. 
By the statute of precedency, 31 Hen. VIII., the great cham- 
berlain's place was next to that of the lord privy seal. In 
1714, the Marquess of Lindsay, then hereditary great cham- 
berlain of England, having been raised to the dukedom of 
Ancaster, surrendered this precedency for himself and his 
heirs, except only when he or they should be in the actual 
execution of the duties of the said office, in attending the 
person of the king or queen, or introducing a peer into the 
House of Lords. This surrender was confirmed by Stat. 1, 
Geo. I. c. 3. The duties which now devolve upon the great 
chamberlain arc, the dressing and attending on the king at 
his coronation ; the care of the antient Palace of Westmin- 
ster; the provision of furniture for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and for Westminster Hall, when used on great occa- 
sions ; and attendance upon peers at their creation, and upon 
bishops when they perform their homage. On the death of 
Robert, the last duke of Ancaster but one, in 1779, the office 
of hereditary grant chamberlain descended to his two sisters, 
Priscilla Lady Willoughby de Eresby, and Georgiana Char- 
lotte Marchioness Cholmondeley, by whom Sir Peter Burrell, 
the husband of Lady Willoughby (afterwards Lord Gwydir), 
was first appointed to perform the duties ; and subsequently, 
in 1821, his son the present Lord Gwydir, who still holds the 
office of deputy great chamberlain of England. 

The office of lord chamberlain of the king's household is 
one which is held during his majesty's pleasure only; and 
the holder of it is usually changed with the administration. 
He has the control of all parts of the household, which are 
not under the direction of the lord steward, the groom of 
the stole, or the master of the horse ; the king's chaplains, 
physicians, surgeons, &c, as well the royal tradesmen, arc by 
his appointment ; the companies of actors at the royal thea- 
tres, as part of the household, are under his regulation, and 
be is also the licenser of plays. 

CHAMBERS, EPHRAIM, was born at Kendal in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. His father was a 
small freeholder in Westmoreland, in respectable circum- 
stances. Epbraim, his eldest son, was bound apprentice to 
a mechanical trade in London. Eventually he became ap- 

Srentice to Mr. Senex, the globe-maker; and it was while 
1 his shop that he conceived the design of the Cyclopaedia 
Which has chiefly preserved his name. Some of the articles 



are said to have been written by him while he stood behind 

the counter. Before the completion of the work however, 
and probably after he had made arrangements with the 
bookseller who published it, he left Mr. Senex, and to«& 
chambers in Gray's Inn. The first edition of the Cyclo- 
pedia appeared in two vols. foL in 1728, and was very 
favourably received. It was published by subscription, the 
price of each copy being four guineas. Immediately after, 
the author was made a Fellow of the Royal Society. A 
second edition of the work appeared in 1738, and a third in 
1739. Mr. Chambers was also one of the writers in the 
' Literary Magazine,' an analytical review of new works, 
which was begun in 1 735, and continued for some years. 
He was likewise associated with Mr. Martyn, the botanical 
professor at Cambridge, in translating and abridging the 
' Philosophical History and Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris,' which appeared in five vols. 8vo. in 
1 742. This task he executed very ill. The only other lite- 
rary work which has been attributed to bim is a translation 
from the French of a quarto volume, entitled ' The Jesuits' 
Perspective.' He lived to the last the life of a recluse and 
a hard student, reading and writing from morning to night 
almost without intermission. A person who was his ama- 
nuensis for six years is said to have related that he tran- 
scribed for him, and took down from his dictation in that 
space of time, not less than twenty large folio volumes, con- 
taining as much matter as, if it had been printed, would 
have made thirty such volumes as those of his Cyclopedia. 
He died on the 18th May, 1740, at Canonbury House, 
Islington, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, under a 
short Latin inscription of his own composition. A fourth 
edition of his Cyclopedia appeared in 1741. and a fifth in 
1 746. To the sixth edition, which was brought out in 1 750. 
were added two supplementary volumes, which were com- 
piled by Sir John Hill, the botanist, and George Lewis 
Scott, the mathematician. These, along with much new 
matter, were incorporated with the original work in a seventh 
edition, which began to be published in numbers under the 
superintendence of the late Dr. Abraham Rees in 17 78, and 
was' completed in four vols, folio, in 1 785. Chambers's work 
is also avowedly the basis of the greatly more extended 
Cyclopaedia in the conduct of which' Dr. Rees afterwards 
engaged, and which he lived to complete in forty-five vols. 
4to. (London, 1802-1819). Indeed it may be said to have 
originated all the modern Cyclopaedias, both in the English 
and in other European languages. It was early translated 
both into French and Italian. In the prospectus of the 
great French Kncyclopldie of Diderot and D'Alembert 
(afterwards incorporated in the Ditconrt Priliminaire), it 
is admitted that Chambers's plan is excellent, though the 
execution of the work is very indifferent. The writers add, 
that it possibly never would have appeared at al], if there 
had not previously existed in the French language works 
from which Chambers drew, without measure and without 
choice, the greatest part' of the matter which composed 
his dictionary. 

CHAMBERS, SIR WILLIAM, is said to have derived 
bis descent from a Scotch family of the name of Chalmers, 
who were barons of Tartas in France. He was born how- 
ever in 1 726, at Stockholm, in Sweden ; whither his grand- 
father, an eminent merchant, had proceeded some time be- 
fore, to prosecute certain claims he had upon the govern meat 
of that country. At two years of age he was brought to 
England, and put to school at Ripon in Yorkshire. We 
next read of his making a voyage to China as supercargo, 
in the service of the Swedish East India Company. This 
must have been when he was a very young man, for at tbe 
age of eighteen he is said to have settled in London , and 
taken up the profession of an architect and draughtsman. 
In these capacities, having no formidable rivalry to en- 
counter, he soon obtained considerable reputation. At 
length he was introduced to the earl of Bute, and by his 
influence appointed drawing-master to the young Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George III. Soon after the accession of 
that king, he was employed to lay out the royal gardens at 
Kew. In this task he displayed without restraint that pre- 
dilection for the Chinese style, both of gardening and archi- 
tecture, of which he had already given intimation in a work, 
entitled ' Designs for Chinese Buildings,' published in 1759. 
In 1 765 he published in a large folio volume, ' Plans, Ele- 
vations, Sections, and Perspective Views of the Gardens and 
Buildings at Kew, in Surrey.' Meanwhile he had also, by 
a villain the Italian style, which he erected at Roehampton 
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for the Earl of Besborough, and by Various other buildings, 
obtained much reputation and employment as an architect. 
In 1771 he was made a knight of the Swedish order of the 
Polar Star. In 1772 he published his * Dissertation on 
Oriental Gardening.' This is another vindication of Chinese 
tastes and fashions, and is memorable as having exposed 
the author to the satiric lash of the poet Mason ; to the first 
part of whose * English Garden.' published immediately 
before, it was suspected to be intended as a sort of answer 
and confutation. The piece in which Mason took his re- 
venge (if indeed he was the author, which he never acknow- 
ledged) was the famous ' Heroic Epistle to Sir William Cham- 
bers, Knight, Comptroller General of his Majesty's Works, 
and author of a late Dissertation on Oriental Gardening ; 
enriched with explanatory Notes, chiefly extracted from lliat 
elaborate performance.' This production appeared in 1773, 
and was followed in 1774 by a short continuation, under the 
title of ' An Heroic Postscript.' The satire, however, does 
not seem to have injured its object in any essential rc*pcvt. 
In 177J Sir William was appointed to superintend the re- 
building of Somerset House, which is his best work. In 
1791 he published his 'Treatise on Civil Architecture.' of 
which two new editions, one by Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A., the 
other by an anonymous editor, appeared in 1824. Each con- 
tains considerable additions to the original work. Sir Wil- 
liam died on the 8th of March, 1 796, leaving a large fortune. 
As an architect, although his taste was fantastic, he fre- 
quently showed considerable ingenuity, and also displaced a 
certain grandeur in his designs. His staircases i.i parti- 
cular used to be much admired. In the time of Sir W. 
Chambers, pure Greek architecture was only beginning to 
lie known in England, and its introduction was. at first not 
much favoured. The recent indiscriminate adoption of 
Greek models for public buildings in London has filled the 
metropolis with structures totally unsuited in external form 
to improve the appearance of a large city, and often ill 
adapted in their internal arrangements, to the purposes 
for which they are designed. Instead of large masses and 
lofty buildings, the streets of London are crowded with 
mean porticoes and pigmy pillars, attached to edifices of so 
little elevation, and so much cut up into small parts, as 
to lose by comparison with many of the adjoining houses. 
The street-front of Somerset 1' is in all respects belter 
adapted to a great city than, i.ie Greek models which are 
now generally adopted. Afier Somerset House, among 
Chambers's most successful efforts, are the mansion which 
he built for the marquis of Abercorn at Duddingstone, near 
Edinburgh, and Milton Abbey in Dorsetshire, which he 
built in the Gothic style for Lord Dorchester. 

CHAMBE'RY, the capital of the province called Savoy 
Proper, is also the most considerable town in all Savoy, anil 
• he residence of the military .governor of that Duchy, and 
of the senate or high cjurt of justice for all its provinces. 
[Savoy.] It lies, at an elevation of 'J30 ft. above the sea, in a 
line valley, between two ridges which run N. W. and S. E., from 
the Rhone to the Iscre, and may be considered as lower olF- 
scts of the Alps. The valley is watered by the river LeLse 



which falls into the pretty lake of Bourget, eight miles N.W. 
of Chambery. The valley from Bourget to Moutmelian is 
about eighteen miles long and three broad. It abounds with 
vines, and the lower part is rich in pastures, but is gulject 
to sudden inundations from the swelling of the mountain 
streams. The climate is mild, being sheltered from the N. 
winds. Chambery has a royal college, kept by the Jesuits 
an academy of sciences, called the Academy of Savoy, whu.li 
publishes its memoirs ; a society of agriculture and com- 
merce; a public library, with a cabinet of natural histoiy , 
and a school of drawing. There are many hospita's, hou-es 
for refuge, and other charitable institutions ; several of 
which were founded by a native. General de Boigne, who. 
after an adventurous career in India in the last century, re- 
turned home with a large fortune, of which lie devoted se- 
veral millions of francs 10 improve his native city. He died 
a few years ago at his residence of llutsson Komi, near 
Chambery. The churches of Chambery have some good 
paintings. The population of the loan and suburbs is about 
11,'iuO. i C'dendurio Hardo. ) Many families of the nobility 
of Savoy, some ot them very antietit, reside in this town. 
Tlie people of Chambery speak remarkably good French, but 
the country people have a p.ituis which is a dialect of tlu 
Romance language. Provisions are cheap, which is gene- 
rally the case in Savoy, where incomes are very moderate. 
Many beggars, especially of the class of country people, are 
seen in the streets of Chambery. A mad us V. was the first 
duke of Savoy who established his residence here. This 
town has p oduced many distinguished men ; among others, 
the Abbe de St. Real. Vaugolas, Albums B. ailment, known 
for his travels in the Alps ; the painters Bcrongier and Ber- 
ger; and the two C unlsde Maistre, Xavier and Joseph, 
well-known in contemporary literature. (HertoloUi, yiag»io 
in Suvtija.) ' 

CHAMBORD. [Loir et CntR.j 

CHAMECK. [Atei.es. Species 8 ] 

CH AM li LEON S, CHAM l£ LEON -TR IBE, CH A MJE- 
LEONID-li (Zoologv ), the name lor a well defined family 
of Saurians (lizard-like reptiles), whose differential and 
essential characters may be summed tip as existing in th* 
form of their feet, the toes of w Inch are joined or bound up 
together in two packets or bundles opposed to each other— 
in their shagreen like skin — in their prehensile tail — and 
in their extensile and retractile ve: mifoi 111 tongue. 

Organisation, Skeleton. — The more striking peculiarities 
consist in the elevated and pyramidal form of the occiput, 
the absence of a true iteriwtn, and in certain apophyses of 
the vertebral column, especially aoout the tail, where they 
are placed en chevron, mi as to leave at their base a space 
where the caudal artery, a prolongation of the pelvic, is pro- 
tected somewhat in the same way as the soiual chord is by 
the bony case above it, when the piehciisile tail would 
otherwise subject it to pressure in grasping boughs of trees 
or other solid bodies with its lower surface. The transverse 
apophyses of the tail are but little developed. The glenoid 
cavity is supported upon a short pedicle. The majority of 
saurians have eight cervical vertebrae, but the chameleon 
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have only Are. The first ribs are joined to the mesial line, 
which performs the office of a sternum, and the following 
ribs are united to each other by their cartilaginous prolonga- 
tions towards the mesial line of the belly, so as to protect 
the abdomen by an entire bony circle. There are, as 
Schneider has observed, but two shoulder-bones, of which 
the roracoid is very small, the clavicle being; entirely ab- 
sent. Cuvicr remarked the singular disposiiion of the 
wrist. The two carpal bones which come next to those of 
the fore-arm arc articulated upon one large central piece, 
which receives the live bones which correspond to the me- 
tacarpal, three o!' these b-ing for the external toes and two 
for the internal, thus firming two opposable prehensile in- 
struments, the t>io bundles being bo .nd up in the integu- 
ments and skin to the \eiy < laws. In the pelvis, the ilia 
are long anil slender and directed towards the lucrum, with 
which they pai ti..lly unite, but aie piolonged by a cartilage. 
The hind as well as the lure toes are five, and disposed in 
the same manner as t'.iose of the anterior extremities. The 
trunk, which has a compressed appearance, is moun cd high 
on the lejrs. forming an exception to the majority of reptiles, 
whose belly touches the ground. 
).lBl< 





[Skull ofCtiaiBrbu buMiu.*) 

Organ* of respiration.— Cuwer observes that their lung 
is so large that, when it is tilled with air, it imparts a trans- 
parency to the body, which made the antients say tl at it 
lived upon air. and he inclined to think that to its size the 
c hatncle.rn o*ed the property of changing its colour: but 
with regard to this last speculation he was- in error, as we 
shall presently see. 

Organs of nutrition and digestion. — The teeth, as in the 
great majority of saurians, have no true roots : their crowns, 
which arc trilobated *, seem to lie soldered us it were upon 
the edge of the upper border of a groove hollowed in the 
maxillary bone : they are connected to the Osseous portion 
and also to each other, so as to present the appearance of 
an enamelled and denticulated portion of the edge of the 
bone. But it is the vermiform extensile and retractile 
tongue which is the chief organ for taking the insects on 
which the chameleon lives. By a curious mechanism, 
of which the os hyo'ides (tonuue-bone) is a principal agent, 
the chameleon can protrude this cylindrical tongue, which is 
terminated by a dilated and somewhat tubular tip covered 
with a glutinous secretion, from the sheath at the lower 
part of the mouth, where the whole of the tongue, with the 
exception of the dilated tip. remains when at rest, to the 
length of six inches. When the chameleon is about to seize 
an insect it roils round its extraordinary eyeballs so as to 
bring them to bear on the devoted object ; as soon as it arrives 
within range of the tongue lhat oryan is projected with un- 
erring precision au-l returns into the mouth with the prey 
adhering to the viscous tip. Some writers speak of the won- 
derful celerity with which this feat is performed, and it cer- 
tainly forms a strong contrast lo the other almost ridicu- 
lously slow motions of the animal. We have never seen 
chameleons take a fly, but we have often seen them catch 
meal-worms ; and the operation, though comparatively ra- 
pid, was not remarkable for its quickness, but done with an 
air of deliberation, and so that the projection and retraction 
of the tongue could be very distinctly followed with tbe eye. 




[Chuuleon taking Uia pray.] 
• But see pott, p. 173. 



There is not much difference between the oesophagus and 
stomach, which latter is small and bent buck upon itself. 
There is no true pylorus, although there exists, at the point 
where it should be, a sort of contraction in the membranes, 
which are there thickened. 

Organs of Sense. Touch. — On the under surface of lbe 
tail and toes are granulated papilla, pr.bably for (he pur- 
pose of convening to the setisorium the nature of the bud; 
grasped. The tongue must have a considerable share 01 
the sense of touch; whether it has any high perception of 
lhat of taste may be doubted. Smell.— Most proliably lift 
acute ; the external orifices of the nostrils are more lateral, 
and consequently wider apart than in most of the other 
suurians. Hearing. — There is no visible external ear, liut 
an internal cavity not much developed in the bones ot the 
sides of the skull, communicating with the thnat, and 
covered externally by the common integuments. Sight. — 
The eves of the chameleon are remarkable objects ; large, 
projecting, and almost entirely covered with the shagreen 
like skin, with the exception of a small aperture opposite to 
the pupil : their motions are completely independent ol cutli 
other. It adds to the strange and grotesque appeaiai.ee of 
this creature, to see it roll one of its eye-globe^ backward-, 
while the other is directed forwards, as if making two d s- 
tinct survejs at one time. Its sight must be acute, from 
the unerring certainty with which it marks auit strikes its 
prey. 

ftef'roduction. — By means of eggs, which are numerous at 
each deposit, oval, and enveloped in u white, tough, parch- 
ment-like skin. 

Habits, $c. — The chameleons spend their lives in trees, 
for clinging to the branches of which their organization is 
admirably adapted. There they lie in wait for the insects 
which may come within their reach ; and it is highly pro- 
bable that, in such situations, their faculty of changing their 
colour becomes highly important in aiding them to conceal 
themselves. Of this faculty, concerning which so much ha* 
been written and said, wo shall presently treat. The powers 
of abstinence possessed by this singular race are very great, 
and hence most probably arose the old fable of tbeir lit iug 
on air, which was for a ling time considered to be 'the cua 
meleon's dish.* We kept one for upwards of six weeks, 
and during all that lime it never, as far as we could observe, 
took any sustenance, though meal-worms, and other instils 
were procured for it Notwithstanding this fast, it did not 
appear to fall away much. It would fix itself by the ttel 
and (ail to the bars of tbe fender and there remain motion- 
less, apparently enjoying the warmth of the fire for hours 
together. Its motions were excessively slow. It was a 
female, and died after laying a great number of eggs. Has- 
sclquist describes one, lhat he kept for near a month, us 
climbing up and down the bars of its cage in a very lively 
manner. 

That the chameleon was known to the antients there is no 
doubt. It was the x a t ia ^ wv °^ tne Greeks and the cha- 
meeleo of the Latins. Aristotle's history of the animal 
proves the acute observation of that great zoologist, tor he 
notices the peculiarities of the animal, lhe absence of a 
sternum, the disposition of the ribs, the mechanism of the 
tail, the motion of the eyes, the toes bound up in opposable 
bundles, &c. &c, though he is not entirely correct in some 
points. (Hist. Anim., book 2, ch. xi.) Pliny (Hut. A'ai.. 
lib. viii., c. 33) mentions it, but his account is lor tb« most 
part a compilation from Aristotle. 

Putcer of changing colour.— Passing by the earlier state- 
ments of those who have written on the subject, we shall 
commence with the details of modern times. Wood, in his 
' Zoography,* gives the following translation of the account 
given by the French academicians of this phenomenon : 
' The colour of all the eminences of our chameleon when it 
was at rest, in the shade, and had continued a long time un- 
disturbed, was a bluish grey, except under the feet, where 
it was white inclining to yellow ; and the intervals of tbe 
granules of the skin were of a pale and yellowish red. This 
grey, which coloured all the parts exposed to the light, 
changed when in the sun ; and all the places of its body 
which were illuminated, instead of their bluish colour, be- 
came of a brownish grey, inclining to minime. The rest of 
the skin which was not illuminated by tbe sun changed its 
grey into several brisk and shining colours, forming spots 
about half a finger s breadth, reaching from the crest of the 
spine to the middle of the back ; others appeared on the 
ribs, fore legs, and tail. All these spots were of tut Isabella 
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colour, through the mixture of a pale yellow with-which the 
granules were tinged, and of a bright red, which is the colour 
of the bottom of the skin which is visible between the gra- 
nules ; the rest of the skin not enlightened by the sun, and 
which was of a paler grey than ordinary, resembled a cloth 
made of mixed wool ; some of the granules being greenish, 
others of a minime grey, and others of the usual bluish 
grey, the ground remaining as before. When the sun did 
not shine, the first grey appeared again by little and little, ' 
and spread itself all over the body, except under the feet, 
winch continued' of the same colour, but a little browner ; 
und when, being in this state, some of the company handled . 
it. there immediately appeared on its shoulders and fore legs 
.several very blackish spots, about the size of a finger nail, ' 
and which did not take place when it was handled by those 
who usually took care of it. Sometimes it was marked with 
brown spots, which inclined towards green. We afterwards 
wrapped it up in a linen cloth, where having been two or ! 
three minutes, we took it out whitish: but not so white as 
tiiat of which Aldrovandus speaks, which was not to be dis- 
tinguished from the linen on which it was laid. Ours, 
which had only changed its ordinary grey into a pale one, 
after having kept this colour some time, lost it insensibly. 
This experiment made us question the truth of the cha- 
meleon's taking all colours but white, as Theophrastus and 
Plutarch report; for ouxs seemed to have such a disposition t 
to retain this colour, that it grew pale every night, and 
when dead it hud more white than any other colour ; nor 
did we find that it changed colour all over the body as Aris- 1 
<>lle reports ; for when it takes other colours than grey, and 
isguises itself to appear in masquerade, as .-Elian plca- 
;.«iitly says, it covers only certain parts of the body with | 
them. Lastly, to conclude the experiments relative to the 
colours which the chameleon can take, it was laid on sub- 
stances of various colours and wrapped up therein ; but it 
ook not them as it had done the white, and it took that , 
•nly the first time the experiment was made, though it was 
epeated several times on different days. In making these ! 
experiments, we observed that there were a great many ' 
places of its skin which grew brown, but very little at | 
a time : to be certain of which, we marked with small i 
specks of ink those granules which to us appeared whitest | 
in its pale state, and we always found that when it grew j 
brownest and its skin spotted, those grains which we bad I 
marked were always less brown than the rest,' I 

The details of this experiment should be borne in mind I 
when reading the interesting memoir of Mr. Edwards, to 
which the reader is afterwards referred. 

Hassclquist thought that the changes of colour depended 
on a kind of disease, more especially a sort of jaundice to 
which the animal was subject, particularly when it was put 
in a rage. 

M. d' Obsonville thought that he had discovered the secret 
in the blood. He considered that the change of colour de- 
pended upon a mixture of blue and yellow, whence the differ- 
ent shades of green were derived, and these colours he 
obtains from the blood and the blood-vessels. Thus he says 
that the blood is of a violet blue, and will retain its colour on 
linen or paper for some minutes if previously steeped in a 
solution of alum, and that the coats of the vessels are yellow 
both i-.i their trunks and branches; consequently, he argues, 
the mixture of the two will produce green. He further 
traces the change of colour to the passions of the animal. 
When, he observes, a healthy chameleon is provoked, the 
circulation is accelerated, the vessels that are spread over 
the skin ave distended, and a superficial blue green colour 
is produced. When, on the contrary, the animal is im- 
prisoned, impoverished, and deprived of free air, the circu- 
l.iti m becomes languid, the vessels are not filled, the colour 
ol their coats prevails, and tho chameleon chajiges to a yel- 
low green, which lasts during its confinement. 

Mr. Barrow (African Travels) declares, that previously to 
the chameleon's assuming a change of colour.it makes a long 
inspiration, the body swelling out to twice its usual size, 
and as this inflation subsides, the change of colour gra- 
dually takes place ; the only permanent marks being two 
small dark lines passing along the sides. Mr. Wood con- 
ceives from this account, that the animal is principally in- 
debted for these varied tints to the influence of oxygen. 

Mr. Spittal also regards these changes as connected with 
the state of the tonus; and Mr. Houston considers this phe- 
nomenon as dependent on the turgesency of the skin. 

Not to go farther into the numerous treatises and memoirs 



which have been published on this intricate subject, without 
arriving at a just conclusion, we refer to the conclusion of the 
able and interesting paper of Mr. Milne Edwards, for whose 
acuteness the solution of this puzzling phenomenon was 
reserved. It appeared in the ' Annates des Sciences Natu- 
relles' for January. 1 834, and is translated in the seventeenth 
volume of the * Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal,' 
p. 313. The steps by which he first overthrew the received 
theories on the subject, and then arrived at a knowledge of 
the cause of the change of colour, are so clearly stated, that 
we recommend our readers to study the whole memoir, the 
results of which only we give here. . 

1. That the change in the colour of chameleons docs not 
depend essentially either on the more or less considerable 
swelling of their bodies, or the changes which might hence 
result to the condition of their blood or circulation ; nor does 
it depend on the greater or less distance which may exist 
between the several cutaneous tubercles ; although it is not 
to be denied that these circumstances probably exercise 
some influence upon the phenomenon. 

2. That there exists in the tkui of these animals two 
layers of membranous pigment, placed the one above the 
other, but disposed in such a way as to appear simultane- 
ously under the cuticle, and sometimes iti such a manner 
that the one may hide the other. 

3. That every thing remarkable in the changes of colour 
that manifest themselves in the chameleon may be ex- 
plained by the appearance o/ the pigment of the deeper layer 
to an extent more or less considerable, in the midst of the 
pigment of the superficial layer ; or from its disappearance 
beneath this layer. 

A. That these displacements of the deeper pigment do in 
reality occur ; and it is a probable consequence that the 
chameleon's colour changes during life, and may continue to 
change even after death. 

5. That there exists a close analogy between the mecha- 
nism by the help of which tile changes of colour appear to 
take place in these reptiles, and that whvh determines the 
successive appearance and disappearance of coloured spots 
in the mantles of several of the cephatopods. 

Geographical distribution. YVarm climates of the old 
world. South of Spain, Africa, East Indies. Isles of Sechelles. 
Bourbon. France, Moluccas, Madagascar (where it is said 
that there are seven of the species which belong to Africa). 
Fernando Po, and New South Wales. 

Species. The family coaists but of one genus, Cham re 
leo, but there are several spocics. We select Chumerlco 
vulgaris as an example. Localities, Africa and India. 
Egypt. Barbary and South of Spain, Cueier. Central Africa, 
Col. Denham. India, Gen. Hardwicke. Tripoli, Mr. Rit- 
chie. Egypt, Geoffrey. 

Sec General Hardwicke's and Mr. Gray's paper on the sau- 
rian reptiles of India in the Zoological Journal, vol. iii, p. 221, 
where it is observed that the teeth are rarely (as they are 
described to ho by Cuvier) slightly three-lobed. ' When the 
animal is alive and in health, the angles of the occipital py- 
ramid and tho lines on the side of the face are completely 
obliterated. It is distinguished from a species from Central 
Africa, by the occipital keel extending to the centre of the 
eye, by the back of the head being only ^lightly lobed, and 
by the frontal scales being tubercular.' 




[CWateo nlf id*.] 

Systematic arrangement. Most zoologists seem to consi- 
der the Chameeleonidcc as an isolated family. Linncus 
placed the Chameleon — he seems to have been aware of 
but one species — in his extensive genus L<tce.'ta, under 
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which and Drpo, he arranged all the saurian? known to 
him. Oppel (1811) placed the chameleon!* in his third fa- 
mily, the Iguandides. Merrem (1820) formed for tliem his 
fifth tribe, the Prendentia. De Bluinville (1822) arranged 
them among his Agamdides Anormaux. I-atreille (182">) 
made them the fourth and last family, immediately following 
his Gerlt'itian* of his second order of scaly reptiles, Lei La- 
rertifnrmei <li7.ard-shaped ). Mr. Gray, who has contributed 
some new species, divided (1823. IS.il) the saurians. pro- 
perly so called, into five families of two sections, placing the 
Chamrvlfinidte as the last family of the second, next to the 
l.a ertinidee. FiUingcr (1826) arranges them under his 
second tribe, Squammata, of which thev are the second fa 
inily between the Geckos or Asralubolotdei, and the Pneut- 
In'liUs. Cuvier ( . 829. 2nd vol. of last edition of Regne Animal) 
arranires them as his fifth family of saurians between the 
Ger/ios and the S/iinrfts. Wagle'r (1830) places them ns the 
first subdivision, the Acrndon'es. of his fourth tribe, Theco- 
c/ossi*. of his third order. The Lizard*. AViegmann (1.1.34) 
who. as well as Wagler, makes the structure of the tongue 
nn important element in his classification of this branch, 
arranges them in the second series, Rlripthoslnssif of liis 
second sub-order Squammati. Dumciil and Bibron. in the 
arrangement proposed by them (1835), consider the chame- 
leons and the geckos as two <:ro«ps absolutely anorroal, 
and name the firmer Cumeleonient or Chelop-rici, the lat- 
ter name b ins derived from the supposed resemblance of 
their claws to a p;iir of pincers. 

Those who would wish to go further into the history and 
structure of this extraordinary family may consult the works 
of the following authors, in addition to those above alluded 
to : — Gesner, IVrrault. Daudin, Laurenti, Lac6pede, Brong- 
niart, Vallisnieri, Tiedemann. Yandex Uneven, Bruyn, 
Frentzcl. Goddard. Ilopfer. Hussem, Kualund, Kircher, 
Major, Meyer. Oken. Parsons, Voigt. 

CHAMOIS. [A.ntki.ope. Group xiv. Species 48.] 

CHAMOMILE. [Anthkmis.] 

CHAMOND. ST., a town in the department of Loire in 
Franre, on the bink of the little river Gier, a tributary of 
the Rhone, and on the road between the great manufactur- 
ing towns of Lv on and St. Etienne, 25 or 26 miles from I.yon 
and about 7 from St. Etienne : it is in 45° 1' N. lat. and 4° 
3o' E. long. 

The population of St. Cbamond in 1832 was 7475 ; the 
inhabitants are cmploved in* various branches of the silk 
manufacture, especially in making ribands and laces, of 
which there are more than thirty manufactories. In the 
suburb of St. Julien arc some considerable iron works. 
The town has a handsome church, a place or square sur- 
rounded by trees, forming a promenade, and baths. In the 
environs arc some vestiges of Roman antiquities. In the 
neighbourly 'd Miere are extensive coal-pits, and quarries of 
stone fur buildinir. 

^ CHAMOUNY, or CTIAMONIX, an Alpine valley in 
Savoy, at the foot of Mont Blanc. It runs north-east and 
south-west, being in length about thirteen miles, and 
about two in breadth: it is watered by the Arve, which 
has its source in the Col dc Balmc, at the north east 
extremity of the valley. The Arve is joined in the 
middle of the valley by the Arveron, which issues out of ihe 
glacier of Montanvert. The valley is bounded to the east 
and south-cast by the great chain of the Pennine Alps, 
which divides this part of Savoy from the Yal d'Aosta in 
Piedmont, forming a succession of lofty peaks, called 
Aiguilles (Needles), covered with perpetual snow, and 
known by the names of Aiguilles de Tour, Argentiere. Yertc, 
Dru. Aiguille du Midi, and lastly Mont Blanc, which rears 
itself high above the rest, at the south-west extremity of 
the valley. The clefts between these different mountains 
are the receptacles of extensive glaciers, which slope down 
to the very edge of the fields of the valley of Chiimounv. 
The principal one. called La Mer de Glace, spreads itself 
between two parallel masses of the great chain, formed by 
the Geajit and Iorasse on one side, and the Dru. Montan- 
vert. Channoz, and Aiguille du Midi on the other. The 
length of this icy sea is about six miles, and its greatest 
breadth about two miles. A branch of it slopes down 
through an opening between the Dru and the Montanvert 
towards the valley of Chamouny. On the west side, the 
volley of Chamouny is bounded by the Brevcnt, 8000 feet 
high, which in an offset of the group of the Buet, the sura- 

* Having the tongue in a thratb. 
1 Having a jirojtetile or protractile tongue. 



mit of which is covered with perpetual snow, and which di- 
vides the valley of the Arve from that of the Giffre. Tra- 
vellers who are good mountain pedestrians ascend the Bre- 
vcnt, from which there is a magnificent view of the great 
chain opposite, with all its peaks and glaciers, as well a* of 
the group of the Buet towards the north, and of the other 
mountains of the interior of Savoy. Others, without ascend - 
ing to the summit of the Brevent, content themselves with 
riding on mules up a steep sigsag to the Croix de la Fle- 
gere. a station on the side of the mountain, from which the 
view of the opposite chain is also remarkably good. The 
v.ew from the bottom of the valley itself is too confined (the 
mountains rising abruptly like walls above it) to give a ju« 
iilea of the extent and height of that great mass of Alps. 
The Montanvert is ascended on mules, and thus the sea of 
ice may he reached, but the latter part of the excursion is 
not without some risk, on account of the numerous crevices 
in the ice, which are of unfathomable depth ; strangers who 
venture on the glaciers should trust implicitly to their 
guides. Some adventurous travellers, and two English 
ladies among the rest, have of lute years crossed the sea of 
ice, and then ascending the Col du Gcant, 10,000 feet, 
descended to Corinavcur, in the Yal d'Aosta. 

The road from Geneva to Chamouny follows tbe coarse 
of the Arve by Bonnevjlle, Clusc. St. Martin, Chede. and 
Scrvux. The approach to the valley of Chamouny from Su 
Martin is nearly «9 interesting as the valley itseW. The 
cascade and liitle lake of Chede, and the scenery about Ser- 
vnx, are remarkably fine. Travellers put up at the Prieurc, 
which is the principal village in the valley of Chamouny, 
and contains two very good inns, where one meets with 
numerous company front all parts of Europe. Each party 
of travellers engage a guide, with mules; the pay of a 
guide is fixed at six francs a day, and as much for each 
mule. The guides are generally very civil and trustworthy ; 
they are all tried men, and are licensed by the local autho- 
rities. From Chatuouny one may, without retracing his 
steps back to Geneva, proceed to Martigny in the Valais, 
on the high road from Geneva to the Simplon. Two paths 
practicable for mules lead to Martigny; the most arduous i» 
over the Col de Balme. 7200 feet above the sea, into the 
valley of Trient, in the Valais. The other path leads llirougii 
the secluded valley called Valorsine. and fhen over La IVTre 
Noire, likewise to Trient. Fn>ro Trient the path leads over 
the mountain called La Forclaz, from which there is a fine 
view of the lower Valais and the opposite chain of Alps in 
the Oberland, and then to Martigny. The journey from 
Chamouny to Martigny is easily made in one day. 

Besides Le Prieure, which derives its name from a former 
Convent of Benedictines, founded in 1099, tbe valley of 
Chamouny has several other villages or hamlets, such as 
La Tour, Argentiire, I«es Pres. Bossons. Ouches, &c. The 
whole valley contains about 2700 inhabitants, and is divided 
into four parishes. (Calendario Sardo, 1825.) It produces 
some barley and oats, but the chief property of the inhabit- 
ants consists in cattle ; very good honey is also got here. 
Knm one to two, thousand strangers visit this valVey every 
summer, and their expenditure forms an important addition 
lo the income of the natives. At the Pricur6 are collec- 
tions of minerals, crystals, amethysts, topazes, and other fine 
stones, which are found in the mountains. The village of 
ilie Pile u re is. according to Saussure, 3316 feot above the 
sea, so that the perpendicular height of Mont Blanc above 
the level of the valley is 1 2.38$ feet, an elevation greater than 
that of the Chimboraco and other summits of the Andes 
above the plains immediately below them. Owing however 
to the vast buttresses which Mont Blanc, throws nut towards 
the valley of Chamouny. its height does not strike so much 
on this side as on its' south or Italian side, towards the 
narrow vajlcy called Alice Blanche and Val d'Entreves. 
whore it rises more abruptly, and in a single mass. A path 
branching out of the road from Geneva lo Chamouny, at 
Sallenvhe. and passing by St. Gervais and Contamines. 
over the C >1 de la Seigne, 8000 feet above the sea, leads by 
the Alice Blanche and the Val d'Entreves to Cormayeur, 
in the Val d'Aosta ; hut the excursion is laborious and not 
without danger, except in the very middle of summer and 
in very fine weather. 

The valley of Chamouny was not frequented by travellers 
till about the middle of the last century, when Saussure, 
Deluc, and above all Bourrit, made its beauties known, as 
well as its advantages, as a station from which to explore 
the group of Mont Blanc. In one respect tbe valley of 
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Chamouny is inferior to the other Alpine valley* of the Ber- 
neae Ober'land and other parts of central Switzerland ; it 
has no waterfalls, but there is a stillness in its scenery which 
adds to its imposing effect. 

CHAMP, a valuable kind of timber, produced in the 
East Indies bv Magnolia excelsa. 

CHAMP DE MARS. [Paris.] 

CHAM PAGN K, one of the provinces of France, import- 
ant from its extent and interesting from the former great- 
ness of its feudal lords. It was bounded on the N. by 
Luxembourg and Namur. districts of the Low Countries ; on 
the R. bv the Harrois and other parts of Lorraine ; on the 
S.E. by Franche Comtc ; on the S. by Bourgogne; on the 
S.W. by the Gatinois (a district partly included in Orlca- 
nois and partly in the Isle of France) : on the W. and N. W. 
by Brie Franchise and other parts of the Isle of France, and 
Jiv Picardie. Its greatest length from N. by W. to S. by 
E. was nearly 200 miles : its greatest breadth, nearly at 
right angles to the above, about 150 miles. It was subdi- 
vided into eight districts, viz. : Rethclois in the N., in- 
cluding the towns of Retliel. population 6585 : and Mezieres, 
8737 ; and extending to Givet and Charlemont, 4092. Brie 
Cliampenoise, including Mcaux, 8481 ; and Proving, 5665. on 
the W. ; Senonois, including Sens, 9267; Joigny, 4700; 
and Tonnerre, 377.1 ; on the S. : Bassigny, including Cliau- 
mont, 6104 : and Langres, 5960; on the S.E. : Valloge, in- 
cluding Joinville, 30 1 5 : and Pertois, including Vitry Lc 
Francois, 6976 : and Sainte Menehould 2933 : on the E. : 
and Champagne Proper, including Epemay, 5318: Chil- 
ians 1*2.413; and Troyes 23,749: and Remois, including 
Reims, 3597, in the centre. The population of the above 
towns is from the census of 1832, except that of Sainte 
Menehould, which is from that of 1826. 

The greater part of Champagne is comprehended in the 
basin of the Seine, by which, and by its tributaries, the 
Marne, the Aube, and the Yonne, it is watered. To these 
rivers we may add the Aisne (a feeder of the Oise), with its 
tributaries the Suippc and the Vele, the Armancon, and 
the Serain, feeders of the Yonne ; and the Meuse. which 
waters the north-eastern and northern parts. The Seine. 
Aube, Marne, Aisne, Yonne, and Meuse are navigable. 

Champagne, as its name implies, is a flat country : the Hr- 
rations are few and inconsiderable. The soil varies coii-i- 
derabk ; part of it is barren, producing onlv oats, rye. and 
buckwheat, and of these hut inferior crops. Yet on the whole, 
the crops of grain in the departments into which Cham 
nagne has been divided (Aisne, Ardennes, Aube. Marne, 
Haute Marne, and Yonne), exceed considerably the ave- 
rage produce of France: and the wines of Champagne 
enjoy the highest reputation. Wood abounds in some 
places, while in others the inhabitants experience great 
■scarcity of 1 hat and of other building materials. Other 
pans abound with pools. The whole country may be con- 
sidered as well stocked with poultry, game, and fish. There 
is considerable pasturage, and the uumber of horses and 
sheep in the departments above mentioned exceeds the ave- 
rage of the departments in France. For further informa- 
tion as to the soil, productions, &c, of Champagne the reader 
is referred to the accounts of the departments already 
named. 

llixtnry 0/ '.Champagne. At the period of Cmsar's inva- 
sion of Gaol, the country, afterwards known as Champagne, 
was divided between the two great races of the Celtoe or 
Galli properly so called, and the Bclgre : (he Matrons, 
or Marne, was their common boundary. Of tho Belgic 
tribes the Remi were the most important, especially after 
their early-formed and faithfully-kept alliance with the Ro- 
mans had secured to them the patronage of that powerful 
people. The Cutalauni (supposing such a people really to have 
exisied) [Chalons st;n Mauve] were probably a subdivision 
of the Remi. These tribes gave name to Reims and Chd- 
lons. Of the Celtic race were the Senones, the Tricasses, 
and the Lingoncs. who have given name to the towns of 
Sens, Troyes, and Langres. It is not clear to us whether 
the Leuci, who inhabited the eastern port of the province, 
were of Celtic or Belgic race. 

In the division of Gaul by the Roman emperors this dis- 
trict was divided between the provinces of Lugdunensis 
Prima and Quarta (or Senonia), and Belgica Prima and 
Sccunda. The boundaries of the Roman provinces called 
Lugdunensis or Celtics, and Belgica, are not to he regarded 
a* <]uile coincident with the boundaries of the Celtic and 
Belgic races. 



Champagne was one of the parts of Gaul which remained 
longest in the possession of the Roman emperors. After 
the Burgundians and Franks had crossed the Rhine and 
acquired settlements in that country, and the south and 
west parts had been occupied by the Visigoths, nay even 
after the Roman empire itself had fallen, and the last 
Cassar of Rome had been deposed in the person of Augus- 
tulus (a. i). 476), /Egidius and his son Sysgrius, who go- 
verned this part of Gaul in the name of the emperor of the 
West, continued in possession of their authority and still 
upheld the Roman name. However, in 486. Syagrius was 
defeated by Clovis and Ragnacarius, confederated princes of 
the Franks, and Champagne lierame a portion of the exten- 
sive kingdom over which Clovis reigned. After the death 
of Clovis (a.d. 511) it became part of the kingdom of Aus- 
trasio, one of those into which the states acquired and ruled 
by him were dismembered. 

It was probably about this time that the designation of 
Champagne (in Latin Campania, an open country) was 
given to the district. We read in the antient historians of 
Campania Remenesis (from Remi or Reims) Campania 
Catalaunensis (from Catalauni or ChSlons), and Campania 
Tullensis (from Tullum or Toul), of which the' last must 
have been in Lorraine. It is in the works of Gregory of 
Tours (an historian of the 6th century) that the name, as 
we believe, first occurs. We read of several dukes of Cham- 
pagne during the continuation of the Merovingian dynasty. 
The last of these were of the family of Pepin l'Heristal, 
mayor of the palace of Austrasia, one branch of whose pos- 
terity shortly after ascended the throne, and are known as 
the princes of the Carlovingian dynasty. The dissen-ions of 
this family appear to'have brought the ducal dignity to an 
end before the Carlovingians ascended the throne. 

Under the Carlovingian princes the great officers of the 
provinces and governors ot the towns contrived in many 
cases to render their power hereditary ; their dependents 
managed to do the same; and even the archbishops and 
bishops made themselves masters of the towns which were 
the capitals of their diocese. The archbishops of Reims and 
Sens obtained the chief" power in Champagne. The rise 
however of the powerful house of Vermandois repressed the 
ambition of the prelates, obliged them to give up their tem- 
poral power, and finally obtained the pre eminence in Cham- 
pagne. In the early part of the 10th century Hoibert, or 
Heribert II., count of Vermandois, became, according to- 
Baugier (MZmoires Hittoriques de la Prm-inre de Cham- 
P'tgnr), first sovereign and hereditary count of Champagne 
and Brie. He appears to have entitled himself count of 
Troyes and Meaux. He was an active participator in the 
troubles which marked the reign of Charles le Simple* 
whom, by an act of treachery, he made his captive. Dis- 
gusted by the refusal of a fief which he had asked of Raoul, 
who succeeded to tho throne upon the captivity of Charles, 
he released the latter ; but. shortly afterwards, having come 
to an accommodation with Raoul, he sent Charles back 
into confinement, in which he died a.d. 929. The ambition 
of Heribert involved him in new troubles with Raoul and 
with Hugues or Hugh, count of Paris and duke of' France, 
the most potent lord of his time, and brother-in-law of Her- 
bert : with this last, however, Heribert formed an alliance 
against the king Louis IV. Outre Mer, who was continually 
involved in disputes with the powerful aristocracy of his. 
kingdom. Heribert died a.d. 943. 

The death of Heribert seems to have been the signal for 
hostilities on the part of the king, and of others who had 
cause of quarrel with the deceased count. Among these 
was Artaud, archbishop of Reims, whom Heribert had de- 
posed in order to place his son Hugues in the see. We find 
the rival claimants to the archbishopric engaging actively in 
these hostilities. The children of Heribert were protected 
by their uncle Count Hugues of Paris; and two of them 
were successively counts of Champagne. About 1019 the 
county of Champagne came, upon the extinction of the male 
line of Heribert, to Eudes, or Odon, who was by his mother's 
side great grandson of Heribert: he inherited of his father 
the counties of Blois, Tours-, and Chartres. It docs not ap- 
pear that these lords of the greater part of Champagne bore 
as yet any other title than that of Counts of Troyes and 
Meaux, though their power was such as to enable them to 
rank among the great lay peers of France, even before the 
union of Blois, Tours, and Chartres ; and after that union 
Eudes was able to enter into a contest with the king of 
France, Henry I., ond to struggle with the Emperor Conrad 
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tlw S ilic for thfl succession of the kingdom of Bourgogne. 
He also aspired to po-sess himself of the crown of Lorraine. 
These contests were not however successful : and the death 
ol Eudes, who fell in battle November. 1037, lighting against 
ti e troops of Colhelon, duke of Lorraine, put a stop to his 
ambitious designs. 

Upon the death of Eudes the county of Blois was sepa- 
ratee! from Champagne, his inheritance being divided be- 
tween two of bis sons, Elienne and Thibaut ; but the death 
of the former reunited the whole in the hands of Thibaut I., 
who had inherited Blois, and seized Champagne, to the pre- 
judice of Eudes the son of Etienne, as if to compensate for 
the loss of the county of Tours, which he had been obliged 
to cede to the count of Anjou. The death of Thibaut. a.d. 
10i9, the first who took the title of the Count of Champagne, 
led to a fresh separation ol these possessions, which were 
however. A.D. 1 12 5, re-united in the person of Thibaut II., 
count of Blois. The city of Troves owes much of its im- 
parlance to the favour of this prince, who established the 
first manufactures of that city, and distribute I the waters of 
the Seine throughout the place by an immense number of 
channels, in order to supply the various workshops. He 
died ao. 1152. According to some, this prince was the 
first who was properly count of Champagne. 

Henry I„ son of Thibaut II.. had. during bis fatl er's life, 
accompanied Louts VII. of France to Palestine m the second 
crusade (a.d. 1 147). He visited Pale-tine a second time as 
a champion of the cross, a.d. 117- : but bis expedition was 
unfortunate. He was made prisoner in Ilhria on bis return 
home, and though released by the Emperor of the East, his 
health suffered so much from his toils and sum-rings that he 
died seven days after bis return to Frame, ad. 1 1 SI. Meaux 
owes to him its municipal government. He was count of 
Champagne, but nut of Blois. which bis younger brother, 
Thibaut le Bon, inherited. Henry I. retained the authority 
of suzerain over the county of Blois. 

Henry II., son of Henry I., succeeded his father. In 
1190 he set out for the Holy Land, and was present at the 
great siege of Acre. He served with Richard I. of England, 
ov whose influence he was nominated king of Jerusalem, 
lie died in consequence of failing from a window of his 
palace at Tjre, a.d. 1 197, and was succ eeded in the county 
of Champagne by his brother Thibaut III. The latter 
swore allegiance to l'hilippc Auguste, king of France, yet 
supported Richard of England against that monarch. In 
1 1 99 he took the cross, but died ad. 1 200 or 1 20 1 before he 
could set out with the crusade of which he had been ap- 
pointed the chief. 

Thibaut IV., posthumous son of Thibaut III., possessed 
the county of Champagne from his birth, a d. 1201, to his 
death, ad. 1253. He was involved in almost perpetual 
broils with the other great nobles of France. In 1 234 he 
became by inheritance through his mother king of Na- 
varre. In 1239 he went as a crusader to the Holy Land, 
but the dissensions of the generals caused the failure of the 
expedition. 

Thibaut V., son of the late prince, succeeded to the county 
of Champagne and kingdom of Navarre, as well as to the 
hereditary predilection of his family for crusading expedi- 
tions. He accompanied St. Louis to Tunis, and died on 
his way home at Trapani in Sicily, a.d. 1270. Henri III., 
his brother and successor, died 1274 ; Jeanne, daughter and 
heiress of Henri III., married Philippe IV. le Bel, king of 
France; and by the consequences of this marriage the 
county of Champagne became united to the crown of France. 
The marriage took place a d. 1284, and with it ends the 
history of this province. 

CHAM PAGN E-WINE is the produce of the vineyards of 
the departments of the Mai ne, Haute Marne, Ardennes, and 
Aube, which were comprehended in the antient province of 
Champagne. Of the various growths of Champagne, that 
made on the banks of the Marnc has the highest reputation, 
and forms the greater part of what is sentto foreign countries. 
Champagne wine is light in body, containing on the ave 
raze, according to M. Brande, only 12 61 per cent, of alco- 
hol ; it is of various colours, white, straw-colour, pink, and red : 
and these again are divided into sparkling, creaming, and 
still, or as they are called in France mousseux, crcmant and 
non mnusseux. The red wines of good quality are, for the 
most part, exported to Belgium, and the white to England, 
Russia, Germany, the Levant, Greece, and the French West 
India colonies: some portion of the shipments to England 
are re-shipt to India and other parts. Of late years a con- 



siderable demand for this wine has arisen in the United 

States, and if this demand should increase in the same de- 
gree as at present, it is calculated that in four or five yean 
it will be larger than that of Great Britain and ber colo- 
nies. There is a large consumption of Champagne in Pari? 
and the principal cities of France, and much is also drunk 
in the places of production. Rheims, with a population of 
36,000, consumes on the average 23,000 hectolitres in tbe 
year, being at the rate of 84 bottles for each person. The 
wine consumed on the spot is chiefly of tbe inferior quali- 
ties, and so great is the disparity in this respect, that in tbe 
same commune the produce of the same vintage (1834) sold 
at prices varying from 150 francs to 30 francs the hecto- 
litre, while the wine of a neighbouring commune sold for 
20 francs the hectolitre — al>out three halfpence per bottle 
these prices were for new wine. 

A great deal of care is required in the management or 
sparkling and creaming wine. The fermentation in the 
cask ceases in about three months after the vintage, when 
the wine must be racked from its lees : a dry cold day is 
chosen for this operation. In a month from that time a 
second racking is performed and the wine is fined with 
isinglass : sometimes a third racking precedes tbe bottling, 
which takes place in March or April. It is necessary to 
use great care in rejecting all bottles which are not strong 
and of uniform thickness. When bottled and corked, and 
the corks secured with packthread and wire, the bodies arc 
placed on the sides in lows piled one above another to the 
height of six feet. In July or August following, the forma- 
tion of the carbonic acid gas, to which the effervescence is 
owing, causes a considerable breakage of the bottles. The 
loss from this cause varies from 5 to 40 per cent. When 
the breakage is proceeding most rapidly the workmen wear 
wire masks in the cellars as a protection from the broken 
glass, which is projected with considerable force. This 
breakage continues until the middle of September. In the 
following month the piles are taken down, the broken 
bottles taken away, and the sediment which has formed in 
the whole bottles is removed in the following manner: The 
bottles are first placed in a sloping position with the necks 
downward, and are shaken occasionally without taking 
them up, in order to detach the sediment from the bottle 
and to cause it to subside into the neck. When this effect 
has been produced, each bottle is removed, its sloping posi- 
tion .being preserved ; the wire and twine are taken off and 
the cork is.withdrawn, when the sedimenVwill be driven nut 
by the carbonic acid gas. Some dexterity is required on 
the part of the workman to get effectually rid of the sedi- 
ment without wasting the wine. The bottles are then filled 
up with bright wine, corked, wired, and binned as before. 
It is often necessary to repeat this process several times be- 
fore the wine is sent from the cellar, and it is said to be a 
rule with the deaers ue\ er to send away wine which has not 
undergone this operation within a fortnight from the time 
of its being dispatched. 

The time that'has been mentioned is that in which tbe 
effervescence usually occurs, but it is sometimes delayed to 
a later period, and even to the follow ing year. When this 
greater time has elapsed, if symptoms of effervescence are 
not apparent, the wine is mixed in a cask with some new 
wine, and treated as before. Still, or non-spajiling wine, is 
not bottled until the autumn following the year of its 
vintage. 

The losses and expense of labour attending the processes 
just described add materially to the cost of the wine, to 
that the price of the first quality delivered from the dealer's 
cellar is seldom under 3 to 4 francs the bottle ; of the second 
quality 2J to 3 francs, and the third quality i to 2| francs. 

The quantity of land planted with vines in the depart- 
ment of the Marne was stated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Rheims, in Scpt.,1 834. to be 20,600 hectares (51,500 
acres), yielding 28 to 30 hectolitres (GIG to 660 imperial gal- 
lons) of wine for each hectare, or about 255 gallons per acre. 
Owing to superior cultivation the produce of the vines has 
much increased during the last 40 years, although the quan- 
tity of land planted with vines has been lessened. The pro- 
ductiveness of vineyards is subject to great uncertainty. In 
some years the average quantity is more than doubled, and 
in others the produce does not amount to one-fourth of an 
average vintage. In an official statement of the produce of 
the vineyards in the department of the Aube for tbe years 
1 82$ to 1833, the average annual produce is given as 530,609 
hectolitres, while, in 1828, the quantity reached 1,036,599 
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hectolitres, and in 1830 was only 135,999 hectolitres. The 
value of vineyard land in favoured situations in the depart- 
ment of the Marne is very great ; .it is stated that such spots 
have lieen sold as high as 50,000 francs per hectare, equal to 
800/. per acre ; but this is an extreme price, the usual value 
of land being from 12,000 to 30,000 francs per hectare (from 
20c/. to 480/. per acre). The quantity of sparkling wine 
sent away from this department in 1833 is stated by one 
of the principal merchants of Rheims to have amounted to 
2.6S9.000 bottles, which were distributed thus :- England 
and British. India 467,000; Russia 400,000 : Germany, in - 
eluding Prussia and the Austrian dominions, 439,000; 
United States of America, Canada, and West Indies, 
400 010 ; Poland 102 000; Italy 00,000 ; Belgium 56.000 ; 
Holland 30,000 ; Sweden and Denmark 30.000 : Switzer- 
land .'tO.OOO : South America 30,000 : Spain and Portugal 
20.000 ; Turkey 5000 ; and other parts of France 620,000 
bottles. 

CII AMPAGNE. PHILIPPE DE, xvas born in Brussels, 
in IROi. His parents, who were in middling circumstances, 
indulged his curly taste for painting, and he was placed under 
nn.-ters in his native place. At the age of nineteen he went 
to Paris, with the intention of passing on to Rome, but he 
was unable to accomplish his journey : probably from the 
want of means. He received some assistance in his studies 
from Fouquiere, and afterwards became acquainted with Ni- 
cholas Poussin. when that great painter returned from Italy, 
from whose advice and society he derived great advantage. 
They painted in company in the Luxembourg. Upon the 
death of Duchesne, Champagne succeeded to his place as 
painter to the queen. Richelieu endeavoured to withdraw 
him from his royal patroness, but Champagne refused his 
most brilliant offers. He was indeed so scrupulous in his 
conduct that he never touched a brush on holidays, nor ever 
painted from the naked figure. He married the daughter 
of Duchesne, by whom he had a son. He was received into 
the academy upon its first formation, in 1648, and was sub- 
sequently its rector. He died in 1674. ' 

Champagne laboured' with extreme assiduity, and ac- 
quired great facility. His drawing is minutely correct, and 
his colour pleasing ; but his design and effect are tame. His 
portraits are most esteemed, particularly one of Richelieu. 
His principal works are at Paris, where he spent nearly the 
whole of his life. 

Philippe de Champagne, on the < i of his wife and son, 
adopted a nephew, Jean-Baptiste, vw.um he instructed in 
painting, but he never attained any distinction. 

CHAMPLAIN, a lake of considerable extent Situated on 
the N. boundary of, but almost entirely within, the United 
States of North America. It derives its name from Samuel 
de Champlain, a French naval officer, who was governor- 
general of Canada in the l"th century. It divides, for more 
than ) 00 miles, the state of New York from that of Vermont, 
and its most northern extremity belongs to Lower Canada. 
It stretches in a direction very nearly from S. to N. from 43 J 
30' to 45° j', or through 109 miles. As the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Lower Canada runs along the 
parallel of 4i'. only about 5 miles of its northern extremity 
belong to Canada. But the lake may fairly be considered 
as extending still further northern the narrow channel called 
the river ChambU , or Sorel, as far as the town of St. Jean, 
in Lower Canada ; this will add about 30 miles more to its 
length. Its area may be between 600 and 700 square miles. 
Its breadth varies from about half a mile to 20 miles, and 
its depth is in some places very great. On both sides 
of the lake are high grounds which rise to a consider- 
able elevation. Owing to this circumstance the numerous 
rivers which, from the E. as well as from the W., empty 
themselves into, the lake, though they run from 40 to 60 
miles, are only navigable at their mouths; the entire - fall 
in their course being from 500 to 1000 feet. The short 
river, which issues from Lake George and enters Lake 
Champlain at its southern extremity, is likewise unfit for 
navigation on account of its rapids and cataracts. Lake 
George is nearly 200. feet above 1-ate Champlain, and Lake 
Champlain only 90 feet above the tide-water in the St. Law- 
rence. This lake is navigated by vessels of considerable 
size. It discharges its water by the Chambly or Sorel, 
which leaves it at its most northern extremity and falls 
into the St. Lawrence near the town of Sorel, or Henry 
William. The Chambly is navigable for river-barges, and 
forms the most frequented line of communication between 
the United States apd Lower Canadi , Steam-boats ply 



between Whitehall, at the southern extremity of the lake, 
and St. John. Among the numerous islands of Lake 
Champlain, the largest are North and South Hero and 
Lamotte, belonging to the State of Vermont 

The principal towns on or near the lake, are Plattsburgh, 
St. Albans, Burlington, and Whitehall. In September, 1814, 
a naval battle was fought on this lake, near Plattsburgh, in 
which Commodore Macdonough, the American commander, 
defeated the British fleet (Darby ; Bouchette.) 

CHAMPLAIN CANAL, in the state of New York, 
commences at Whitehall, at the southern extremity of 
Lake Champlain, and runs in a general southern course to 
the H udson at Fort Edward. From Fort Edward it runs 
southward alongthe west side of the river past Saratoga, 
and joins the Erie at Watervliet above Albany. The 
whole length of the canal, including about seventeen miles 
of improved river-navigation, is sixty-four miles. By this 
canal a water communication is opened between the Hud 
son and the St. Lawrence through Lake Champlain. It 
was completed in 1822. 

CHAMPOLUON, JEAN FRANQOIS LE JEUNE, 
so called to distinguish him from his elder brother, gene- 
rally called Champollion Figeac, who is the author of several 
works on antient history and archaeology, was born at Figeac, 
in the department du Lot, in 1 790. He studied in the ly- 
ceum of Grenoble, and afterwards went to Paris in 1807, 
where he applied himself to the oriental languages under 
Langles and De Sacy. but more especially to the study 
of the Coptic, and to Egyptian archaeology in general. In 
1811 he was appointed professor of history in the lyceum 
of Grenoble, and librarian of the public library. In 1814 he 
published his first work ' L'Egypte sous les Pharoons,' 2 
vols., 8vo. ; which is a geographical description of that coun- 
try under its antient kings, with a view to fix its divisions, 
the sites and names of its towns. &c. The work is accom- 
panied by a map. In the preface, alluding to the hiero- 
glyphics on the Egyptian, monuments, he says, ' that it was 
to be hoped that from these monuments, on which antient 
Egypt painted mere material objects, we should be able at 
last to discover the sounds of its language, and the expres- 
sion of its thought.' In 1821 he published at Grenoble a 
little work, ' De l'Ecriture Hieratique des Anciens Egyp- 
tiens,' in which he stated his opinion, ' that the hieratic cha- 
racters were merely a modification of the hieroglyphic sym- 
bols, which was adopted for the sake of brevity, and as a 
sort of hieroglyphic short-hand, and were not alphabetical 
characters as it had been supposed by some ; the hieratic 
character?, as well as the hieroglyphic from which they are 
derived, being expressive of objects and not of sounds. 

In the year following appeared Champolhon's letter to 
M. Dacier, the secretary of the academy of inscriptions and 
belles lettres, * relative a I'alphabet des hicroglj phes phonl- 
tiques employe^ par les Egyptiens pour inscrire sur leurs 
monumens les litres, les noms, et les surnoms des souve- 
rains Grecs et Romains,' Paris, 1822. In this letter he re- 
tracted what be had formerly asserted, in so far that he now 
demonstrated what Dr. Young had already stated in No- 
vember, 1819, in the supplement to the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, art. ' Egypt,' namely, that the Egyptians used 
occasionally hieroglyphic signs as alphabetical characters on 
their monuments, to express the names of foreign sovereigns, 
Greek and Roman, who ruled over their country. In the 
introduction to his next work, 'Precis du Systeme Hidro- 
glyphique, etc.,' Champollion observes, and his friend Rosel- 
lini confirms it in his biography, that he came to the same 
conclusion as Dr. Young contemporaneously with the Utter, 
and by his own investigation ; but this assertion, especially 
with regard to contemporaneousness, is at variance with the 
statements of the Grenoble work already mentioned, which 
was published as late as 1821, nearly two years after the 
publication of Dr. Young's discovery. However this may 
be, Champollion at least improved upon Dr. Young's hint, 
and deduced a phonetic alphabet, applicable not only to 
the names and titles of foreign sovereigns, but also to 
those of the native sovereigns and of the divinities of 
antient Egypt. By comparing Champolhon's alphabet 
with Dr. Young's, the difference between the two is ap- 
parent. Champollion used the word phonetic to express 
characters denoting sounds, a term which had been used 
long before him by Zoega in the same sense in his work 
on Obelisks. In his • Precis du Systeme Hieroglypbi- 
que des Anciens Egyptiens, ou Recnerches sur les El6- 
mens premiers de cette Ecriture Sacree, sur leurs di 
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verses combinaisons et sur les rapports de ce Systeme avec 
lesautres Methodes Graphiques Egyptiennes,' Paris, 1824, 
he asserted, 1. 'That his phonetic alphabet is applicable to 
all the royal names of the most antient epochs. '1. That the 
antient Egyptians employed at all epochs phonetic hiero- 
glyphics to represent alphabetically the sounds of their 
spoken language. 3. That all hieroglyphic inscriptions are 
in a great measure composed of signs purely alphabetical, 
and such as are determined in his phonetic alphabet.' It 
seems almost superfluous to remark that the two last posi- 
tions are mere assertions, unsupported by proof, as any 
one who will take the pains to examine attentively Cham- 
pollion's works will easily see. Klaproth, in his * Obser- 
vations Critiques sur I' Alphabet Hieroglyphique decouvert 
par M. Ciiampollion leJeune,' which precede his ' Collection 
d'Antiquite* Egyptiennes,' Paris, 1829, has in our opinion 
completely demolished Charopollion's general theory, and re- 
duced his discovery to its proper limits. Klaproth concludes his 
critical observations with the following corollaries: 1. 'That 
Ciiampollion appears to have had no fixed basis for his sys- 
tem, as he has repeatedly altered the meaning of his cha- 
racters, both phonetic and symbolic, as appears from com- 
paring the alphabet of the second edition of his " Precis," 
1827, with that of the first. 2. That although he has ex- 
plained proper names and some particles of speech, yet he 
lias never been able to rend satisfactorily one connected sen- 
tence of hierogh phic writing, nor three or four consecutive 
words of the demotic characters of the Rosetta stone. 3. 
That he assumes against all probability that the Coptic lan- 
guage, which is a mixed dialect, and known to us in a very 
imperfect- state, is the. language that was spoken by the 
Egyptians under the Pharaohs ; its sounds, according to 
him, being represented by the phonetic signs. 4. That it 
appears that the names of the kings and the ordinary, epi- 
thets attached to tbem are written- alphabetically in the car- 
touches or frames ; but that besides these, every king has 
another title of honour or prssnomen which fills up another 
cartouche, and which seems composed partly of alphabetic 
and partly of symbolic characters, which last have hitherto 
been only explained by conjecture.' Besides these and 
other general arguments against Champollion's system, for 
which we refer to Klaproth's work, Klaproth charges Ciiam- 
pollion with having completely altered several cartouches of 
the table of Abydos, to make them suit his hypothesis. 
And further, he does not Ibrget to remind us that 
Ciiampollion, while passing through Aix on his way to 
Egypt in Ifs.'S, saw a fine papyrus belonging to Mr. Sallier. 
written in demotic characters, which he gravely pronounced 
to lie • a history of the campaigns of Sesostris Ramses, 
written in the ninth year of that monarch's reign by his 
bard and friend.' This assertion was published as a great 
discovery by the academy of sciences of Aix, and the report 
was inserted in Ferussac's 'Bulletin Universe!.' 

During Champollion's visit to Turin in 1824, ta examine 
the Egyptian Museum of that city, he wrote two letters to 
the Duke of Blacas d'Aulps, who had become his patron at 
the French court. In these letters he explains the names 
and titles of many of the Pharaohs written upon the monu- 
ments in the Turin Collection, and he undertakes to class 
them into dynasties, with the assistance of Manethon. 
(' Lettres a M. le Due de Blacas d'Aulps, relatives au Mu- 
see Royal Egyptien de Turin,' Paris, 1824-5.) His work 
on the Egyptian gods came out in parts, but has never been 
completed : ' Pantheon Egyptien, ou Collection des Per- 
sonnages Mythologiques de 1 anoieune Egypte, d'apres les 
Monumens, avec uu texts explicatif.' Charles X., having 
determined to purchase a valuable collection of Egyptian 
antiquities, jusi arrived at Leghorn, for the museum at Paris, 
Ciiampollion was appointed, through the Duke of Blacas, 
to proceed to Italy for the purpose cf examining and valu- 
ing them. From Leghorn he proceeded to Rome and 
Naples, in the company of Rosellini. On his teturn to 
Paris he was named Director of the Egyptian Museum at 
the Louvre, of which he published a description, ' Notice 
descriptive des Monumens Egyptians du Museo Charles X.,' 
1827. In 1828 the King of France appointed a scientific 
expedition to proceed to Egypt, in order to examine the 
monuments of that country under Champollion's direction. 
At the *aiue lime the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Leopold II., 
appointed u similar expedition for the same object, at the 
head of which he placed Rosellini, Champollion's friend. 
The two expeditious, consisting of six Frenchmen and six 
Tuscans, sailed together from Toulon, and arrived at Alex- 



andria in August, 1828. Champdllion remained iri Esyft 
till the end of 1829, during which time be wrote the lrtten 
which are published under the title of ' Lettres ecritei 
d'Egypte et de Nubie en 1828 9," 8vo., Paris, 1633. Oh 
his return to France, in 1830, he was made' a member of 
the Institute, and subsequently appointed, by Louis Philippe, 
Professor of Egyptian Antiquities in the College of France. 
It was agreed between the French abd Tuscan governments 
that the result of the observations of the two expeditions 
should be pnblished together in one work, in French and 
Italian, under the direction of Champollion and Roxellini. 
' Monumens de l'Egynte et de la Nubie, considered par 
rapport u 1 HUtoire, la Religion, et les Usages Civits et Do- 
mestiques de l'Ancienne Egypte,' etc. The work began to 
appear in parts, in 1832. In the letter-press accompanying 
this publication Rosellini has not only adopted the general 
system of Champollion, but has carried it much farther than 
his friend, A sharp criticism upon it by Cataldo Jannelli, 
was published in No. 19 of the * Progresso," a Neapolitan 
Journal, Naples, 1835. While Champollion was preparing 
the first part of the new work for the press, be was attacked 
by a paralytic fit. and died at Paris on the 5tb March, 1832. 

Champollion's merits, as a laborious student of Egyptian 
archasology, are undeniable ; but his judgment seems not 
to have been sound, his deductions from his premises not 
always correct, and his learning (except on Egyptian anti- 
quities) neither extensive nor exact. He corrected Dr. 
Young's first rude notions as to the phonetic symbols, and 
considerably extended the number of known sigus ; and 
this may perhaps lead to further results. Had he lived 
longer, he might have modified some of his former asser- 
tions, and entered perhaps upon a safer path of investiga- 
tion. For the controversy concerning the general applica- 
tion of the phonetic alphabet, see vol. ii. of the Egyptian 
Antiquities of the British Museum, published in the Li- 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge, ch. x.. on the ' Rosetta 
Stone,' where the subject is fully investigated. See also 
Professor Kosegarten. De prisca Mgypliorum Literatura 
Commentatin, 4to., 1828, in which the professor observes 
that only forty of the demotic or enchorial characters are 
yet deciphered, which represent five vowels and eleven con- 
sonants', while there is a vast number of other signs in the . 
same writing, the value of which is not known, nor is it yet 
ascertained whether they are phonetic or symbolic : Greppo's 
Essay on the Hieroglyphic System of Champollion, trans- 
lated by Stuart, Boston, 1830. Rosellini wrote a biographi- 
cal notice of Champollion in the Florence Antologia for 
April, 1832. Champollion made a Coptic Grammar and 
Dictionary, which remain yet unpublished. 

CHANCE. This word has been used in two senses, as 
opposed to Providence, and as opposed to Certainly. For the 
theory of chances, in the latter sense, see Probabilities, 
Tkkory of. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, in English law, is a singular cor- 
ruption of chaudemelle. a term well known in old French 
legal phraseology, and in the barbarous Latin >f ancient 
ordinances translated calida nutlet a. The term in Fiench 
law denoted, consistently with its etymology, a casual affray 
or broil, accompanied with violence, but without deliberation 
or preconceived malice. uDucange, Gloss, ad verbum 
Meslie.) In English law, it can hardly be doubted that 
Chance-medley originally meant the same thing; but in 
modern times the expression is limited to a particular kind 
of homicide, viz. the killing another in self defence upon 
a sudden and unpremeditated encounter. There is often 
much difficulty in distinguishing homicide by chance- 
medley, which, though an offence by law, is excusable on 
the ground of self-defence, from the crime of manslaughter. 
The general distinction is, that if both parties are actually 
fighting, he who gives the mortal stroke is guilty of man- 
slaughter ; but if one of them at first refuses to fight, and 
on being closely pressed, retreats as far as he can, and at 
last, in order to avoid bis own destruction, kills his anta- 
gonist, this is homicide excusable, on the ground of self- 
defence; or, as it is inaccurately called, chance-medley. 
See Foster's Crown Low, pp. 275, 276, and tit. ' Homicide.* 

CHANCEL. This is rather a term of ordinary discourse 
than one which would be used by any person who was un- 
dertaking to give a scientific description of the several parts 
of tho fabric of a Christian church. As far as we have 
observed, it is now used to denote that part of a church in 
which the communion table or altar is placed, with the area 
before it, in which the congregation assemble when the 
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Eucharist is administered, "this part of a church was often 
separated from the nave, or body of the church by lattice 
work, cancelli, and it was from this circumstance that the 
term chancel seems to have originated. 

In,' some churches however we may hear of the chancel 
of a particular family. This is in eases in which some par- 
ticular family has had a private oratory within the church, 
which has usually been also the burial place of the family. 
These private chapels or chantries are sometimes called 
chancels, for the same reason that the great choir is some- 
times so called ; that is, in consequence of being divided 
from the rest of the church by eancelU. 

CHANCELLOR (in Latin, C'ancelldrius). The primary 
meaning of cancellarius is ' qui ad cancellos assistit,' one 
who is stationed at the lattice-work of a window or a door- 
way, to introduce visiters, &c. A cancellarius in this sense 
was no more than a door-keeper. The emperor Carinus 
made one of his cancellarh prefect of the city, a promotion 
which caused great dissatisfaction. (Vopiscus, Carinus.) In 
another sense, cancellarius was a kind of legal scribe, so 
called also from hig position at the cancelli of the courts of 
law. The cancellarius, under the later emperors, and in 
the Constantinopolitan court, was a chief scribe or secretary 
(6 fiiyat XoyoSirrit), who was ultimately invested with judi- 
dicial powers, and a general superintendency over the rest 
of the officers of the emperor. He was called cancellarius 
because hp sat intra cancellos (within the lattice), a screen 
dividing off a portion of a larger room for the sake of greater 
privacy ; from which circumstance the chancel of a church 
also acquires its name. 

The prelates of the Roman church had likewise an officer 
so called ; in the Church of England, each bishop has a 
chancellor, to whom are entrusted judicial functions. All 
the modern nations of Europe had a chancellor, though his 
powers and duties seem to have varied in each. 

In England the chancellor was originally the king's chief 
secretary, to whom petitions were referred, by whom patents 
and grants from the crown were approved and completed, 
and by whom reports upon such matters were, if necessary, 
made to the king ; hence he was sometimes styled Referen- 
darius. This term occurs in a charter of Ethelbert, a.o. 
605 ; and Selden (Treatise on the Office of Chancellor) con- 
eiders it synonymous with chancellor, a name which, he 
says, first occurs, in the history of England, in the time of 
Edward the Elder, about a.o. 920. 

In the capacity of secretary he was the adviser of his 
master; prepared and made out his mandates, grants, and 
charters, and finally (when seals came into use) affixed his 
seal. Hence, or perhaps because in early times he was 
usually an ecclesiastic, he became keeper of the king's con- 
science, examiner of his patents, the officer by whom prero- 
gative writs were prepared, and keeper of tbe great seal. 
The last ecclesiastic who exercised the office was John Wil- 
liams, archbishop of York, who was lord keeper from July 
10, 1621, to November 1, 1625; his friend and secretary, 
John Hacket, who became bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, ! 
wrote his life in a volume of singular interest, which he en- j 
titled ' Scrinia Reserata. 

The special interference of the king, as the fountain of j 
justice, was frequently sought against the decisions of tbe 
courts of law, where they worked injustice ; and also in 
matters which were not cognizable in the ordinary courts, 
or in which, from the maintenance or protection afforded to 
his adversary, the petitioner was unable to obtain redress. 
The jurisdiction with which the chancellor is invested had 
its origin in this portion of discretionary power, which was 
retained by the king on the establishment of courts of jus- 
tice (Legal Judicature in Chancery staled, p. 27, et. seq.). 
Though the exercise of those powers in modern times is 
scarcely, if at all, less circumscribed and hemmed in by rule 
and precedent than the strict jurisdiction of the courts 
of law [Equity], controversies have at times arisen as to 
the powers of the chancellor ; the particulars of one dispute 
have been preserved to us entire. (The Jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery vindicated. Printed at the end of 1 
Ch. Rep. and in the 1st vol. of Collect. Jurid.) 

The style of this officer in England is Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. He takes rank above all dukes not 
of the blood royal, and next to the archbishop of Canterbury. 
He is appointed by the delivery of the great seal into his 
custody, though there arc instances of his having been ap- 
pointed by patent. The resumption of the great seal by the 
king determines his office. By virtue of his office he is the 



king's principal adviser in matters of law, and a privy conn 
sellor ; speaker and prolocutor of the House of Lords, chief 
judge in the court of chancery, and the head of the profes- 
sion of the law ; visitor in the king's right of all hospitals 
and colleges of royal foundation ; and patron of all crown 
livings under the value of 20/. a year, according to the valua- 
tion made in the reign of Henry VIII., and confirmed in 
that of Elizabeth. He appoints and removes all justices 
of the peace, though usually only at the recommendation 
of lords-lieutenants of counties. He issues writs for sum- 
moning parliaments, and transacts all business connected 
with the custody and use of the great seal. To him was 
entrusted the care of infants and their property upon the 
dissolution of the court of wards and liveries ; and he has 
the jurisdiction over idiots and lunatics by special delegation 
from the crown. He also exercises a special jurisdiction, 
conferred upon him by various statutes, as original and ap- 
pellate judge, as to charitable uses, friendly societies, infant 
lunatic and idiot trustees, in certain appeals from the court 
of review, in bankruptcy, and in many other cases. He is 
a conservator of the peace, and may award precepts and 
take recognizances to keep the peace ; and has concurrent 
jurisdiction with the other judges of the superior courts, 
with respect to writs of habeas corpus. Except in the case 
of service of process, given to him by some receut statutes, 
the lord chancellor has no jurisdiction in Scotland. 

The authority of lord chancellor and lord keeper are made 
the same by the stat 5 Eliz. c. 1 8 : though it is not now 
customary to appoint a lord keeper. The last lord keeper 
was Lord Henley, in 1 75 7. The great seal is however some- 
times put into commission during the temporary vacancy of 
the office, or the sickness of the chancellor, the seal being 
entrusted to the Chief commissioner. (1 Will and M. c 21.) 

The chancellor is not only a judicial officer of the crown, 
hut he has important political functions — he has a seat in 
the cabinet, and usually takes an active part in public mea- 
sures. He resigns office with the party to which he is 
attached. The inconvenience and necessary delay arising 
from his removal during the pendency of suits in his own 
court and before the House of Lords, and the arrear of bur 
siness caused by the variety of duties which he is called 
upon to perform, have suggested the necessity of some 
alteration in the constitution of the office. Many expedients 
have been tried : a vice-chancellor has been appointed ; the 
master of the rolls has been empowered to assist in the 
usual and ordinary functions of the court of chancery ; and 
a number of useful and important reforms have been made 
in the subordinate offices of the court. But such is the pres- 
sure of business, that all these means have been ineffectual 
to remedy the inconvenience ; and a bill was introduced into 
the House of Lords, during the present session (1836), by 
the chancellor. Lord Cottenham, for the purpose of effect- 
ing still further alterations. Upon discussion, it did not 
appear that the measure was sufficiently matured ; though, 
in all probability, some alteration in the office will be 
speedily effected. 

By the 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. Ill, sec. 3, in consideration 
that the Chancellor had lost the patronage of certain offices 
then abolished, tbe king is empowered to grant an annuity 
of 5000/. a year to the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper on 
his resignation of office. There is also a Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, whose authority within his own jurisdiction 
is in most respects the same as that of the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. (Selden, Off. Ch. ; Black. Com. ; 
Story on Equity; and the Books of Chancery Practice.) 

The Chancellor of a Church or of a Bishop is Vicar- 
general to tbe bishop, holds bis courts, and directs and as- 
sists him in matters of ecclesiastical law. He has a freehold 
in his office, and he is not. necessarily an ecclesiastic ; but 
if he is a layman, or married, he must be a Doctor of tbe 
Civil Law. (Black. Com.; 37 H. VIII., c. 17.) 

The Chancellor of a Cathedral is an officer who superin- 
tends the regularity of the religious services. 

The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster presides either 
in person or by deputy in the court of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster concerning all matters of equity relating to lands 
holden of the king, in right of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The court is holden in Westminster Hall, and was formerly 
much used ; at present it is rarely employed. 

The Chancellors of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are elected by the respective corporate bodies of which 
they are the heads ; they exercise exclusive jurisdiction in all 
civil actions and suits where a member of the University or 
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privileged person is one of the parties, except in case* where 
the right to freehold is concerned. In both the English 
Universities the duties of the Chancellor are in nearly all 
cases discharged by a Vice-Chancellor. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is under-treasuren and 
holds the seal of the Exchequer. The office of Lord High 
Treasurer is now executed by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the 
principal finance minister of the crown ; the office is gene- 
rally held by the Prime Minister when he is h member of 
the House of Commons. The legal functions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer are now merely formal. Bills in 
the Exchequer are addressed to him, and to the barons of 
that court, and on some occasions (as on his appointment) 
he sits in court ; but all the legal business is transacted by 
the barons. If the chief baron and barons are equally di- 
vided in opinion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
required to re-hear the cause with the barons, and give his 
decision. The last instance occurred in 1735, when Sir 
Robert Walpole gave his decision upon a question of consi- 
derable doubt and difficulty, which is said to have given great 
satisfaction. (Bl. Com. ; Fowler's Exchequer Practice.) 

The Chancellor of the Order of the Garter and other 
orders of knighthood seals and authenticates the formal in- 
struments of the chapter, and keeps the register of the order. 
He exercises various functions at the installation of the 
knights, and during their meetings and processions. 

CHANCELLOR OF SCOTLAND. As in England, 
the chancellor of Scotland was always a high officer of the 
crown, and had great influence with the king and authority 
in his councils. As in England too, that authority at length 
extended itself beyond its former limits, and affected the 
whole judicial power of the kingdom. Its operation and 
effect in the two countries, however, was different: for 
while in England the chancellor only carved out for himself 
a jurisdiction in equity, in Scotland he reached the head of 
the administration of justice, and sat in a court which dis- 
pensed both equity and common law, and the course of pro- 
ceeding in which all the other judicatures of the realm were 
bound to follow. 

In 1425, which Was shortly after the return of King 
James I. from his long captivity in England, the ' chancel- 
lor and with him certaine discreete persones of the thre 
estates chosen and depute by the king ' were erected into 
the court of the session, for the final determination of all 
matters competent to the king and his council. The court 
of the session however expired with Bishop Wardlaw, from 
whom in all likelihood it originated ; the chancellor's office 
being taken, on his death, from his protege, Bishop Cameron, 
and given to Sir William Crichton, a layman, when the 
former policy of determining suits by the old common law 
was restored. This continued (with the exception of an 
attempt to the contrary in 1457, probably under the influ- 
ence of Bishop Shorsewood, the favourite and confessor of 
King James II.) till the time of Bishop Elphinstone, to 
whom undoubtedly may be ascribed the crafty acts passed 
in 1487 for the recovery of the large jurisdiction of the chan- 
cellor and court of the session, as well as the act 1494, c. 5, 
to enforce in the courts the study and practice of the canon 
and civil laws. Nor perhaps shall we greatly err in con- 
ceiving his zeal to have been employed in establishing in 
1503 the court of daily council, which was essentially a 
restoration of the old court of the session. But all these 
proved only preparatory steps to the erection of the court of 1 
council and session, or college of justice, which was insti- 
tuted in 1 532, and has continued to our own time. Of this 
college the chancellor, or, as he then began to be styled, lord 
chancellor of Scotland, was to be principal ; and as on the 
one hand it was the supreme court of the kingdom, and on 
the other all inferior courts were required to copy its proceed- 
ings, it wielded the whole judicative power of the country. 
It early claimed also, and exercised, a large legislative 
power under the statutes permitting it to pass acts of sede- 
runt ; and the officers who executed its warrants and de- 
crees were either its own maoers or else messengers, over 
whom it obtained complete control. These powers the court 
wielded so as to effect nearly an entire change of the law. 
The ecclesiastical estate for some time predominated both on 
the bench and at the bar. The consequence was, the canon 
and civil laws became, what indeed they used to be styled, 
the common law of the land, and the old common law be- 
came obsolete and antiquated. Much of this has been cor- 
rected since the Reformation ; and still more since the 



union with England, where the old common law has ever 
continued the antagonist of Roman jurisprudence. At the 
Reformation the authority of the canon law ceased, and not 
long afterwards ministers of the gospel were disabled by 
statute from being either of the bench or bar. The autho- 
rity of the canon law was in like manner essentially broken 
by the Union, when both portions of the island became one 
great mercantile community, to which the .civil law was in 
many respects unsuitable ; and since that event various pro- 
visions have been made to improve and assimilate the laws 
and practice of the two kingdoms. 

The similarity of procedure in the court of session in 
Scotland and the high court of chancery in England is 
striking. Both courts indeed, and the ecclesiastical courts 
of both countries, borrowed their forms from the court of 
Rome, and with these last the forms of the court of session 
in many respects still agree. The bill or written supplica- 
tion to the court for letters, whether of summons or of dili- 
gence, is of the same nature with the supplication for let- 
ters in the court of Rome ; and it is observable that when 
the desire of the bill is granted, it is in the same terms in 
both courts. The condescendence and answers are plainly 
derived from the articuli and responsiones of the papal tri- 
bunal. The inhialia testintonii, or purging of a witness, 
are identical with the interrogatoria general ia of that court. 
Letters of advocation, suspension, and reduction, are well 
known there. The ' male appellatum et beni (races? um' 
is but verbally translated in the phrase of the 8coU court, 
* Finds the letters orderly proceeded ;' and letters of horn- 
ing, caption, and relaxation, bear their papal origin im- 
pressed upou them. It appears also that from an early 
period the court issued commissions to its macers to perform 
judicial duties, as the ecclesiastics appoint the inferior 
church officers their legates and commissaries for the like 
purposes ; and at an early time also the judges began the 
yet subsisting custom of changing their name on their ele- 
vation to the bench, in imitation, as it seems, of the like 
custom on elevation in the papal hierarchy. 

From what is above stated, we may see why there is no 
court of chancery in Scotland, separate from the courts o. 
common law, as in England; the whole judicatures of 
Scotland having become subject to the court of session 
whore the chancellor presided, dispensing both equity and 
common law.- But from the earliest times there was an 
cilice of chancery in Scotland, and we shall find that many 
of the early cban'eellors'had been 'clerici canceUarii.' 

A list of the chancellors, as of the other great officers of 
the crown in early times, is of considerable importance, par- 
ticularly in settling the dates of early charters. The series 
of chancellors given in Crawford's 'Officers of State' is 
very imperfect : and in the subsequent list of Chalmers 
(Caled.) there are also various errors and deficiencies. A 
mere correct list than any we have yet met with is there- 
fore subjoined. In Beatson's ' Political Index ' there is a 
chancellor so early as the reign of Malcolm III., but the 
more authentic series begins with 
Constantino, earl of Fife, who is C. temp. Alex. I. 
Herbert, abbot of Selkirk, temp. Alex. I. and Dav. I. 
Edward, temp. Dav. I. 
John, bishop of Glasgow. 

William Cumyn, previously clerk to Chancellor Godeftey 

of England, 1133—1142. 
Jordan, clericus regis, 1 142—3. 
Edward, 1143. 

Walter is said by Chalmers to have been C. from 1 146 
to 1160, but he is in office about the year 1144. (Lei. 
CoL, vol. i., p. 38 ; Dugdale, Monast., vol. i., p. 886.) 

Patrick, Bishop of Brechin, was C. temp. Dav. I., and 
that see was founded circa 1 150. 

Ingelram, archdeacon of Glasgow, is said by Chalmers to 
have been C. from 1 1 60 to 1 164 ; but he was in office 
in 1151, and was continued by King Malcolm, 
(Keith's Bishops.) 

Walter is again C., 7 Male. IV. 

Edward, 1163 (Keith's Bishops, edit. Russel, p. 561). 

Nicolas, cler. regis, 1 165— 11 71. 

Walter de Bidun, cler. regis, 1 1 7) —1 1 78. 

Roger, 1178— 1189. 

Hugh de Roxburgh, archdeacon of St. Andrews, V189 — 
1199. 

William de Malvoisine, bishop of Glasgow, 1 1 99. (Keith '« 
Bishops.) 

Florence, made C. according to Chalmers in 11*0, ae- 
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coming to Crawford in 1202, and according to Keith in 
120S. 

William de Boscho, bishop of Dunblane, 121 1. 
Thomas de Strivelin, archdeacon of Glasgow, 1226 — 7. 
Matthew Scot, archdeacon of St. Andrew!,, 1227. 
William de Lindsay, 1231. 

William de Bondington, archdeacon of St. Andrews, 1231. 
Robert, abbot of Dunfermline, 1249. 
Gameline, archdeacon of St. Andrews, 1 250— 1256. 
Richard, bishop of Dunkeld, 1256 (Fordun). 
William Wischart, archdeacon of St Andrews, 1256— 
1273. 

Robert, abbot of Dunfermline, 1273. 

William Fraser, dean of Glasgow, 1273—1280. 

Sir Thomas de Carnotto, or Charteris, 1280— 1285. 

Alan St Edmonds, bishop of Caithness, 1291. He was 
made C. by King Edward I. of England, who also 
associated in office with him Walter de Agmodescham 
(AylofTs Col., 105), and thereafter Adam de Boding- 
don, who is V.C. 1291* (Rotul. Scot., 9), and C. in 
December the same year, the bishop of Caithness 
having previously died. 

Alan de Dunfres, parson of Dumbarton, 1292 (Rot. 
Scot. 13). 

Alexander Kennedy, 1296. 

Walter de Agmodescham, 1296. 

Maurice, bishop of the isles, 1298. 

Nicolas de Balmyle, parson of Calder, 1301. In 1307 
he was put into the see of Dunblane, and then perhaps 
resigned, for 

William de Bevercotes is C. about that time. 

Bernard de Linton, abbot of Arbroath, 1315. 

Walter de Twynham, csmon of Glasgow, 1327. 

William Brisbane, 1332. 

Sir Thomas de Carnotto, 1342-1346. 

William de Caldwell, prel>endary of Glasgow, 1349. 

Patrick de Lenchars, bishop of Brechin, is C. 29 Dav. II., 
and onwards to the reign of Rob. II. ; yet Adam, bishop 
of the same see, is in office 31 Dav. II. (Keith's Bit/tops, 
edit Russel, p. 565). 

John de Carrick, canon of Glasgow, 1370. 

John de Peebles, canon of Glasgow, 1377, and sembte 
onwards to 20 Rob. II. (Keith's Bishops, edit Russel, 
p. 85) ; but in his absence abroad Adam Forrester of 
Crostorphine was keeper of the great seal, 19 Rob. II. ; 
and from about 1389 to the end of 1395 Alexander 
Cockburn of I .an Eton was keeper. 

Duncan Petit, archdeacon of Glasgow, 1395. 

Gilbert Greenlaw, bishop of Aberdeen, 1396 to 1423; in 
which last year he was abroad, and Sir John Forrester 
of Crostorphine was keeper. 

William Lander, bishop of Glasgow, 1423. 

John Cameron, bishop of Glasgow, 1 426. 

Sir William Crichton, 1440. 

James Kennedy, bishop of St. Andrews, 1444. 

James Bruce, bishop of Dunkeld. 

Sir William Crichton again, 1447. 

George, bishop of Brechin, April 19, 1448 (Keith's 
Bishops, edit. Russel, p. 566). 

William, earl of Orkney, 1455. 

George Shorsewood, bishop of Aberdeen, 1458. 

Andrew, I,ord Avondale, 1460. 

John, bishop of Brechin, September 6, 1480 (Keith's 

Bishops, edit. Russel, p. 566). 
John Laing, bishop of Glasgow, 1482. 
James Livingston, bishop of Dunkeld, 1483. 
Colin, earl of Argyll, 1483. 
William Elphinstone, bishop of Aberdeen, 1488. 
Colin, earl of Argyll again, 1488. 
Archibald, earl of Angus, 1493. 
George, earl of Huntley, 1 498. 

James, duke of Ross, archbishop of St. Andrews, 1502. 

Andrew Foreman, bishop of Moray, 1506. 

Alexander, bishop of St. Andrews,' 151 1 (Keith's Bishops, 
edit Russel, p. 34). 

James Beaton, abbot of Dunfermline, 1513. In 1525, on 
the removal of the duke of Albany from the regency, 
the earl of Angus turned Beaton, now bishop of St. 
Andrews, out of the chancel lorate, which, with several 
other offices, he then engrossed to himself. On Angus's 
fall the place was given, in 1528, .to Gavin Dunbar, 

* Bodingdon had half a mark a day for h'u salary [AjloB's Cat, 1071. In 
WS9 the talary of the chancellor was 13*. ««. 8a*. 



" archbishop of Glasgow, in whoso time the college o( 
justice was instituted. The series of chancellors need 
not be further continued.* By art. 24 of the treaty of 
Union, it was provided that there should in future be 
but one great seal for the United Kingdom, and that a 
seal should be kept and used in Scotland for such pri- 
vate rights or grants as had usually passed the great 
seal of Scotland. The office of chancellor of Scotland 
then properly expired, and none have been appointed 
to it since the earl of Seafield, who was chancellor at 
the time of the Union. 

CHANCERY (Cancellaria) ; the term is derived from 
Chancellor, Cancellarius, and signifies the court where that 
judge exercises his functions. There are several chanceries, 
as there are several chancellors ; but the place where the 
Lord High Chancellor's judicial functions are exercised is 
especially called the Chancery. 

The principal part of the business of the Court of Chan- 
cery consists in the administration of equity, a name which 
in this country comprehends a particular set of rules, having 
the force of law, which are applicable to such matters as 
belong to the jurisdiction of the court. The Court of Ex- 
chequer, and within certain small districts various local 
courts also have a similar jurisdiction. For a particular 
account of the procedure in Courts of Equity, and a his- 
tory of the origin of that jurisdiction, see Equity. 

The Lord Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, and the Master 
of the Rolls are the judges by whom equity is administered 
in Chancery. Each of these has a separate court. These 
courts have no fixed or permanent situation. In term they 
are held in Westminster Hall ; in Vacation, the first two in 
Lincoln's Inn, and the last at the Rolls, in Chancery-lane. 

The Court of Chancery is a name which, it seems, pro- 
perly belongs to the Lord Chancellor's Court and the Vice- 
Chancellor's Court together; it is sometimes applied to 
the former alone, but most frequently to all the three 
courts together. The proper presiding judge in the Lord 
Cliancellor's Court is the Lord High Chancellor himself. 

The Master of the Rolls is appointed by the crown by 
letters patent, and holds his office for life. He administers 
equity in a separate court, called the Rolls. He has the 
power of hearing and determining originally the same-mat- 
ters as the Lord Chancellor, excepting cases in lunacy and 
bankruptcy ; but alt orders and decrees pronounced by the 
Master of the Rolls must be signed by the Lord Chancellor 
beforo they are enrolled. The Master of the Rolls has pre- 
cedence next to the Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench. 
This office is one of high antiquity. The salary is reckoned 
about 7000/. a year. 

The office of Vice-Chancellor was created by stat. 53 Geo. 
III., c. 24. This officer (who takes precedence next to the 
Master of the Rolls) is appointed by the crown by letters 
patent, and holds his office during good behaviour. He has 
power to hear and determine all matters depending in the 
Court of Chancery either as a court of law or as a court of 
equity, or as incident to any ministerial office of the said 
court or which are subjected to tho jurisdiction of such court 
or of the Lord Chancellor by any special Act of Parliament, 
as the Lord Chancellor shall from time to time direct. But 
all orders and decrees of tho Vice-Chancellor must be signed 
by the Lord Chancellor, and the Vice-Chancellor has no 
power to alter or discharge any decree or order made by the 
Lord Chancellor, unless authorised by the Lord Chancellor, 
nor any power to alter or discharge any order or decree of 
the Master of the Rolls. The salary is 5000/. a year. 

Each of these judges has nearly an equal share of origi- 
nal power to dispense equity. An appeal (which, strictly 
speaking, is nothing more than a re-hearing of the cause) 
may be made from any decision of the Master of the Rolls 
or Vice-ChanceHor to the Lord Chancellor, and the court of 
the latter has been of late years principally occupied with 
such appeals, original causes being generally confined to 
the Courts of the Master of the Rolls and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

Besides the judges just mentioned, there .are other officers 
of the Court of Chancery by whom certain parts of the 
equitable jurisdiction are exercised. These officers have 
however no original power for this purpose, but derive all 
their authority from special delegation by one of the three 
judges in Chaucery. The principal of these officers are 
the Masters in Ordinary, and the Accountant-General. 
The Masters in Ordinary arc ten in number, besides the 
Master of the Rolls, who is the chief of them. They were 
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formerly appointee! by the Lord 'Chancellor, but are now 
appointed by the croWn, and hold office quamdiu bene se 
gesserint. (Stat. 3 4 Wra. IV. c. 94.) Their salary is 
2500/. a year. It is the duty of the Masters to execute the 
orders of the court upon references made to them, whether in 
exercise of its original jurisdiction, or under the authority of 
an act of parliament, and by reports in writing, to show how 
they have executed such orders. It would be impossible to 
specify every head of reference to the Masters, because they 
are almost as numerous as the subjects of the court's juris- 
diction. The principal subjects of reference are, to examine 
into any alleged impertinence contained in pleadings, and 
into the sufficiency of a defendant's answer ; to examine into 
the regularity of proceedings taken in any cause, or into 
alleged contempts of court; to take the accounts of execu- 
tors, administrators, and trustees, or between any parties 
whatsoever ; to inquire into, and decide upon, the claims of 
creditors, legatees, and next of kin ; to sell estates, and to 
approve of the investment of trust-money in the purchase of 
estates, and, for this purpose (or for any other, as the 
case may be), to investigate titles, and settle conveyances ; 
to appoint guardians for infants, and to allow proper sums 
for their maintenance and education ; to tax the costs of 
the proceedings in any suit, or under the orders of the court ; 
and generally to inquire into and inform the conscience of 
the equity judge upon all natters of fact, which are either 
disputed between the parties, or not so far ascertained by 
evidence as to preclude all donbt on the subject. 
'The Accountant- General is an officer created by the 
stat. 12 6. I. c. 32, which also regulates his duties. All 
money and effects belonging to suitors of the court (which 
are the subject of a suit), are deposited in the name of the 
Accountant-General with the Bank of England, which has 
the general custody of such money and effects, as the 
banker of the court, subject to its orders. It is the duty 
of this officer to keep an account with the Bank according 
to the several causes and accounts to which such money and 
effects severally belong. 

Besides the jurisdiction, of which a sketch has been 
given above, a summary jurisdiction, upon petition only, 
without bill and answer, has been given to Courts of Equity 
in certain cases by acts of parliament The principal cases 
in which this summary jurisdiction has been granted are 
those where trustees or mortgagees die without heirs or 
leaving infant heirs, or where trustees are out of the juris- 
diction, or refuse to convey property to the persons bene- 
ficially entitled to it. In these, and many similar eases 
(which it is unnecessary to mention at large), the »urt is 
empowered, upon petition of the parties beneficially in- 
terested, to direct a conveyance or assignment of the 
property held in trust or on mortgage by the infant, or in 
case of a trustee having died without heirs, or being out of 
the jurisdiction of the court, or refusing to convey, to 
appoint some other person to convey in his place. The 
principal statutes relating to this branch of the jurisdiction 
of the court are, I Wm. IV. c. 47, 1 Wm. IV. c. 60, 1 Wm. 
IV. c. 65, 4 and 5 Wm. IV. c. 23, 5 and 6 Wm. IV. c. 17. 

The stat. 52 G. III. c. 101 gives the court (and the court 
of Exchequer) a summary jurisdiction in cases of abuse of 
charitable trusts. The court also exercises a jurisdiction of 
appointing guardians for infants upon petition merely. 

The jurisdiction exercised in Chancery over in/ants and 
charities is partly derived from the general equity juris- 
diction, and partly from acts of parliament. - (As to the 
origin of the jurisdiction over infants, see Coke upon Litt., 
by Hargrave, 88 b. n. 16 ; 2 Fonbl. on Eq., p. 226, 232). 

The jurisdiction over infants is exercised principally in 
directing maintenance to be given them out of the property 
which the/ will enjoy on attaining their full age ; in ap- 
pointing and controlling guardians of them ; and in pro- 
viding suitable marriages for them. It is shared by the 
three Chancery judges ; and the working of it is assisted by 
the ministration of the masters and other officers of the 
Chancery. 

The same observations apply to the jurisdiction over 
charities, which Amounts to a general superintendence of 
them, limited however in many eases by the special terms 
of the charters or acts of parliament by which they are 
regulated. 

A distinct part of the business in Chancery, though but 
a small part, arises from what is called the common law 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. 

It hus chiefly respect to actions by or against any officer 



or minister of the Chancery, and to judicial proceedings 
respecting the acta of the king, when complained of by a 
subject. 3 Bl. Com. 48. 

In actions depending in the Court of Chancery by virtu* 
of its common law jurisdiction, the court has no power to try 
issues of fact. For this purpose the record of the pleadings 
must be delivered to the Court of King's Bench, and that 
court will have the issues tried by jury, and give judgment 
in the actions ; and, from a judgment on demurrer in this 
court, it is said that a writ of error lies to the Court of 
King's Bench. See 3 Bl. 49.. 

To the common law jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery 
belongs the power of issuing certain writs; particularly 
the writ of habeas corpus, and the writs of certiorari 
and prohibition, for restraining inferior courts of justice 
from assuming unlawful authority. See 1 Madd. Chane. 
17, &c. 

This jurisdiction may be exercised.by the Vice-Chancellor 
as well as the Chancellor, but not by the Master of the 
Rolls. 1 Madd. Chane. 22. 

The place where the common law jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery is exercised is the petty bag office ; 
which is kept solely for this purpose. No part of the equity 
business of the Court of Chancery is carried on there. 

The Court of Chancery, in respect of its common Jaw- 
jurisdiction, is said to be a court of record, which, as a court 
of equity, it is not. Spelm. Gloss. 3 Bl. Com. 24. 

' In this ordinary or legal court,' says Blackstone (vol.tii. 
49), ' is kept the officina justitite, out of which all original 
writs that pass the great seal, all letters patent, and all com- 
missions of charitable uses, bankruptcy, sewers, idiotey, 
lunacy, and the like do .issue.' The issuing of original 
writs however is now unfrequent.' These writs, which were 
formerly the foundation of all actions in the courts of law 
at Westminster, have, with few exceptions, been abolished 
by recent statutes. Commissions of bankruptcy also are now 
never issued, owing to the late alterations in the bankrupt 
law. [Bankrupt!] 

In imitation of the High Court of Chancery in England, 
various local courts of equity have sprung up in the British 
dominions and dependencies. Some of these are called 
Courts of Chancery, and therefore are here noticed. Ia 
each of the counties palatine of Lancaster and Durham, 
and in Ireland, there is a court so named, which dispenses 
the same equity within the limits of its jurisdiction, as the 
High Court of Chancery. In the Irish Court of Chancery 
the Lord Chancellor for Ireland presides. From these 
courts the appeal is immediately to the House of Lords. 

In most of our colonies there are Courts of Chancery 
(Howard's Laws of the Colonies). The equity administered 
in these however appears not to be the settled system which 
exists in this country, since the governors of the colonies 
preside in them. From the colonial courts an appeal now 
lies to ' the judicial committee of the Privy Council.' Stat, 
2 and 3 W. IV., c. «2. 

Many of the states of North America have their courts 
of Chancery ; but the equitable jurisdiction of some of 
these are, it seems, more discretionary than that of our own 
Courts of Equity. In others of the states the Courts of 
Equity which formerly existed have been abolished. (See 
Parkes's Statutes and Orders of the Court of Chancery of 
the State of New York, $c. ; An Essay on Equity in 
Pennsylvania; by A. Laussat, jun. ; and 6 Law Mag., 
127.) 

CHANCERY, INNS OF. [Inn.] 

CHANDLER, DR. RICHARD, was born at Elson in 
Hampshire, in 1738, studied at Winchester School, and 
afterwards entered Queen's College, Oxford, in May, 1755. 
Soon after he took his bachelor's degree in 1 759 he pub- 
lished 'Elegiaca Grseca,' containing the fragments of 
TyrtsBUs, Simonides, Meleager, Alcseus, &c, with notes. 
In 1 763, he edited the splendid work ' Marmora, Oxonientia. 
[Arundel Marbles.] In 1 764 he was sent by the Dilet- 
tanti Society to travel into Asia Minor and Greece, in com- 
pany with Revett the architect, and Pars the painter. They 
spent more than a year in Asia Minor; and, in 1765, they 
proceeded to Athens, and passed another year in examining 
Attica and the Peloponnesus. They returned to England 
in November, 1 766. The result of their labours, the ' Ionian 
Antiquities, or Ruins of Magnificent and Famous Build- 
ings in Ionia,* 2 vols, fol., was published in London, in 
1769. In 1774, Chandler published ' Inscriptions An 
tiqusB pleneque nondura edit® in Asia Minon et Grtecia, 
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prrosertim Atbenis collect*,' fol., Oxford. His * Travels in 
Asia Minor,' 4to„ 1775, and 'Travels in Greece,' 4to., 1776, 
still rank among the best descriptions of those coun- 
tries. There is a French translation (Paris, 1806) of the 
Travels in Asia Minor and in Greece, with notes, by 
J. P. Servois and Barbi6 du Bocage. These two works 
have been since republished together, by the Rev. R. 
Churton, with Revett's remarks, and a biography of Dr. 
Chandler, 2 vols., 8vo., 1835. In 1773 Chandler took the 
degree of D.D. ; and in 1 779 he obtained the living of East 
Worldham and West Tisted, Hants. In 1 785 he married, 
and afterwards travelled in Switzerland and Italy. In 
1800, he was made rector of Tylehurst in Berkshire, when 
he published his ' History of Ilium, or Troy, including the 
adjacent country and the opposite coast of the Chersonesus,' 
4to., London, 1802, in which he refuted Bryant's assertion, 
' that the Trojan war was a fiction, and that no such a city 
as Troy in Phrygia ever existed ;' and he vindicated the 
veracity of Homer, and especially the truth of his local de- 
scriptions. Dr. Chandler died in February, 1810, in his 
seventy-second year. He left in MS., ' the Life of William 
Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, Lord High Chancellor 
of England in the reign of Henry VI., and Founder of 
Magdalen College,' which was published 8vo., London, 
1811. 

CHANTILLY, a small town in the department of Oise, 
on the road from Paris to Amiens, 23 miles from Paris. 
The houses of this little town are neatly built, and roofed with 
slate. A handsome street was built by the last Prince de 
Condi, as well as a richly-endowed hospital, a model for in- 
stitutions of that kind. The population of Chantilly in 1832 
was 2524. Chantilly is the centre of a considerable manu- 
facture of lace, a branch of industry introduced here about 
the year 1750. There are a large establishment for spinning 
cotton yarn and manufacturing cotton prints, in which 500 
or 600 work-people are employed, and a porcelain manufac- 
tory. At one entrance to the town is an hydraulic machine 
to supply the hospital and the public fountain. 

Chantilly existed as a village, with its chateau, as early 
as the year 900. It belonged formerly to the families of 
Orgemont and Montmorenci, but owes its prosperity chietiy 
to the illustrious family of Condi, to which it belonged from 
the time of Louis XIII. At the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew it belonged to the family of Montmorenci ; and the 
remains of the great Coligny, who was connected with that 
family, having been taken down secretly by some of his ser- 
vants from the gibbet of Montfaucon, where they had been 
exposed, were transported to Chantilly and deposited in the 
chapel of the chSteau, from whence they were afterwards 
removed to the parish church. By a singular error of the 
peasantry, the women of the neighbourhood resort to this 
tomb to make their offerings to ' St. Gaspard de Coligny' 
for the cure of their diseased children, thus transforming a 
Huguenot martyr into a Catholic saint. It was toXJhantilly 
that the great Condi (so called) retired when the gout had 
incapacitated him for the fatigues of warfare, and where 
Moliere, Racine, and Boileau came to amuse his leisure 
hours. The old chateau was pulled down and a new one 
erected by the Duke of Bourbon, about the end of 1718. 
This edifice was one of the most splendid residences in Eu- 
rope, and its attractions were increased by the domain, the 
vast park (planted and laid out in alleys, and surrounded by 
a wall), the gardens, the menagerie, &c, attached to it. 
The revolution ruined Chantilly, or nearly so ; the cha- 
teau itself was destroyed, but some of the out-buildings re- 
main, as the smaller chSteau, the palace of Enghien, the 
dog-kennels, and the stables, which, by their size and their 
architecture, are almost entitled to be termed palaces. 

CHANTRY (Cantaria, in the middle age Latin), a 
private religious foundation of which there were many 
in England before the Reformation, established for the 
purpose of keeping up a perpetual succession of prayers 
for the prosperity of some particular family while living, 
and the repose of the souls of those members of it who 
were deceased, but especially of the founder and other 
persons specifically named by him in the instrument of 
foundation. 

Chantries owed their origin to the opinion so generally 
prevalent in the Christian church of the efficacy of prayer 
in respect of the dead as well as the living. Amongst the 
English, always a devout people, it prevailed in all ranks of 
society. The inscriptions ugon the grave-stones of persons 
of ordinary condition in the times before the Reformation al- 



most always began with ' Orate pro animaV which was an 
appeal to those who resorted to the churches to remember in 
those their serious hours to pray for the soul of the person 
who slept below. Princes and persons of great wealth, when 
they founded monasteries, included, amongst the duties of 
the religious for whose use they gave them, that they should 
receive in them their earthly remains, and for ever make 
mention of them in their daily services. When the taste for 
founding monasteries declined, which may be referred to 
about the close ofHhe twelfth century, the disposition to 
secure the same object, by the foundation of chantries, be- 
gan to prevail extensively in the better classes of society, 
and it continued with unabated zeal to the very eve of the 
Reformation, when all such foundations were swept away as 
superstitious. 

* A chantry did not necessarily require that any edifice 
should be erected for it Chantries were usually founded in 
churches already existing : sometimes the churches of the 
monasteries, sometimes the great cathedral or conventual 
churches, but very frequently the common parish church, 
whether in a town or in a rural district. All that was 
wanted was an altar with a little area before it and a few 
appendages ; and places were easily found in churches of 
even small dimensions in which such an altar could be raised 
without interfering inconveniently with the more public and 
general purposes for which the churches were erected. An 
attentive observation of the fabric of the parish churches of 
England will often detect where these chantries have been, 
in some small remains perhaps of the altar, which was re- 
moved at the Reformation, but more frequently in one of 
those ornamented niches called piscinas. Which were always 
placed in proximity with the altars. Sometimes there are 
remains of painted glass which it is easy te see has once 
been the ornament of one of these private foundations, and 
more frequently one of those arched recesses in the wall 
which are called Founders' Tombs, and which in many in- 
stances no doubt were actually the tombs of persons to whose 
memory chantries had been instituted. 

In churches which consisted of only nave and chancel 
with side aisles, the eastern extremities qf the north and south 
aisles were often seized upon for the purpose of these founda- 
tions ; in the larger churches, having the platform resem- 
bling the cross on which the Saviour suffered, the 
transverse beams were generally devoted to the purpose of 
these private foundations. In the great conventual churches 
and the churches of monasteries, it would appear as if 
provision were often made for these private chantries in the 
original construction, each window that looks eastward being 
often made to light a small apartment just sufficient to con- 
tain an altar and a little space for the officiating priest. 

It was by no means unusual to have four, five, or six differ- 
ent chantries in a common parish church ; while, in the great 
churches, such as old St. Paul's in London, the Minster at 
York, and other ecclesiastical edifices of that class, there 
were at the time of the Reformation thirty, forty, or fifty 
such foundations. When the fabric of a church afforded of 
itself no more space for the introduction of chantries, it was 
usual for the founders to attach little chapels to the edifice. 
It is these chantry chapels, the use and occasion of which are 
now so generally forgotten, which occasion so much of the 
irregularity of design which is apparent in the parish 
churches of England. Erected also as they generally were 
in the style of architecture which prevailed at the time, and 
not in accommodation to the style in which the original 
fabric was built, they are a principal cause of that want of 
congruity which is perceived in the architecture of different 
parts of the parish churches. 

When' chapels were erected for the especial purpose of 
the chantries, they were usually also the places of interment 
of the founder and his family, whence we sometimes find such 
chapels belonging, even to this day, to particular families, 
and adorned with monuments of many generations. One 
of the most beautiful chapels of this kind is in the little vil- 
lage of Sandal, a few miles from Doncaster, the foundation 
of Rokeby, archbishop of Dublin, who died in 1521. The 
church of Sandal being small afforded no scope for the design 
of this magnificent prelate. Having therefore determined 
that here should be the place of his interment and the per- 
petual celebrations in his memory, he erected a chapel on 
the north side of the choir, open however to the church on 
one side, being separated from it only by open wainscot 
On entering it by the door one sees at once the whole eco- 
nomy of one of these chapels. Under the window looking 
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eastward an altar has stood; the piscina wi the right remains. 
On each aide of the east window is a niche where once, no 
doubt, stood an effigies of a saint whom the archbishop held 
in peculiar honour. In the centre is a brass indicating the 
spot in whioh the body of the prelate lies ; and in the north 
wall is a memorial of him, having his arms and effigies, with 
an inscription setting forth his name and rank and the day 
of his decease, with divers holy ejaculations. The stone and 
wood-work have been wrought with exquisite care, and the 
windows appear to have been all of painted glass. 

Sometimes chantries were established in edifices remote 
from any church, a chapel being erected for the express 
purpose. 

In chantries of royal foundation, or in chantries founded 
by the more eminent prelates or barons, the service was 
conducted sometimes by more than one person. But- 
usually there was but one officiating priest. The founda- 
tion deeds generally contain a distinct specification of his 
duties, which consisted for the most part in the repetition 
of certain masses ; but sometimes the instruction of youth 
and the delivering pious discourses to the people made part 
of the duty of the chantry-priests. They also contain an 
account of the land settled by the founder for the support 
of the priest. The names of the persons whom he was espe- 
cially to name in his services are set forth, as well as the 
mode of his appointment and the circumstances in which 
he might be removed. Generally the king was named toge- 
ther with the founder and members of his family. This, it 
was supposed, gave an additional chance of the foundation 
being perpetuated. The king's licence was generally ob- 
tained for the foundation. 

In many towns and country places tnere are antient 
houses known by the name of chantry houses, or sometimes 
chantries, or colleges. These have been places of resi- 
dence of the chantry priests, and when called colleges, where 
they lived, a considerable number of them being in one 
church, a kind of collegiate life, it being held that the 
clergy should mix but little with the laity. These, as well as 
all other property given for the support of the chantry priests, 
were seized by the crown and sold to private persons, when 
by an act passed in the first year of Kjng Edward VI., cap. 
14, all foundations of this kind were absolutely suppressed 
and their revenues given to the king. An account had been 
taken a few years before of all the property which was 
settled to these uses, by the commissioners under the act 
26 Hen. VIII., cap. 2, whose returns form that most im- 
portant ecclesiastical document the ' Valor Ecclesiasticus' 
of King Henry VIII. The ' Valor has been published by 
the commissioners on the ' Public Records' in five volumes 
folio. 

CHAPEL, in Latin capeUa, a word common to many of 
the languages of modern Europe, and used to designate an 
edifice of the lower rank appropriated to religious worship. 
Its origin and etymology are very obscure. 

In England it has been used to designate minor religious 
edifices founded under very different circumstances, and for 
different objects. 

I . We have a great number of rural ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, especially in the north of England, where the parishes 
are large, which are not, properly speaking, churches, 
ecclesicB, though in common parlance they are sometimes 
so called, but are chapels, and not unfrequently called 
parochial chapels. Most of these are of antient foundation, 
but still not so antient as the time when the parochial dis- 
tribution of England was regarded as complete, and the 
right to tithe and offerings determined to belong to the 
rector of some particular church. In the largo parishes it 
frequently occurred that a family of rank which resided at 
an inconvenient distance from the parish church would 
desire to have an edifice near to them, to which they and 
their tenants could resort for the enjoyment of the benefit 
of Christian ordinances. On reasonable cause being shown, 
the bishop would often yield to applications of this kind ; 
but in such cases he would not suffer the rights of. the 
parish church to be infringed ; no tithe was to be subtracted 
from it and given to the newly erected foundation, nor was 
that foundation to be accounted in rank equal to the older 
church, or its incumbent otherwise than an inferior and 
subordinate minister to the incumbent of the parish church. 
But the bishop generally, perhaps always, stipulated that 
there should be an endowment by the founder of such an 
edifice. Not unfrequently in edifices of this class there 
was the double purpose of obtaining a place of easier resort 



for religious worship and ordinances, and a place in which 
perpetual prayers might be offered for the family of tbe 
founder. [Chantry.] Others of these rural chapels were 
founded by the devotion of the parishioners. The popula- 
tion of a village, which lay remote from the church of the 
parish within whose limits it was included, would increase, 
and thus the public inconvenience of having to resort to tbe 
parish church on occasion of christenings, churching*, mar- 
riages, and funerals, besides the services on the festivals, 
become great; they would therefore apply to the bishop in 
petitions, many of which are to be found in the registers of 
the sees, setting forth the distance at which they lived, the 
impediments, constant or occasional, in the way of their 
ready resort to their parish church, as want of good roads, 
snow, the rising of waters, and the like, on which the 
ordinary would grant them the leave which they desired, 
reserving, however, as seems almost always to have bees! 
the case, whatever rights and emoluments had be foretime 
belonged to the parish church. In the parish of Halifax 
there are twelve of these chapels, all founded before the 
Reformation. In the parish of Manchester, and in most of 
the parishes of Lancashire, such subsidiary foundations 
exist in great number. Those foundations of this class 
which could be brought within the description of supersti- 
tious foundations were dissolved by the Act of 1 Edward VI. 
for the suppression of chantries ; but while the endowment 
was seized, it not unfrequently happened that the building 
itself, out of the piety of the person into whose hands it 
passed in the sale of the chantry lands, or the devotion ot 
the persons living near it, and long accustomed to resort to 
it, continued to be used for religious worship in its reformed 
state, and remains to this day a place of Christian worship, 
the incumbent being supported by the casual endowments 
of the period siuce the Reformation, and especially by what 
is called Queen Anne's Bounty, in which most of the in- 
cumbents of chapels of this class have more or less partici- 
pated. 

2. The term chapel is used to designate those more private 
places for the celebration of religious ordinances in the 
castles or dwelling-houses of distinguished persons. We 
find in the fabrics of some of the oldest specimens of the 
castles of England some small apartment which has evi- 
dently been used for the purposes of devotion, and (his some- 
times in the keep, the place of last resort in the time of a 
siege. A remarkable instance of this is at Conisbrough, 
in Yorkshire. But more frequently chapels of this kind 
were erected adjoining the apartments appropriated to tbe 
residence of the family. Most of the baronial residences, 
it is probable, had chapels of this kind. How splendid they 
sometimes were we may see in Saint George's Chapel at 
Windsor and Saint Stephen's Chapel at Westminster, both 
chapels of this class attached to the residences of our kings. 

3. The chapels of colleges, as in the two universities ; of 
hospitals, or other similar foundations. 

4. Chapels for private services, chiefly services for the 
dead, in the greater churches, as the chapel of Saint Eras- 
mus, and others, in the church of Westminster. Additions 
made to the parish churches for the purpose of chantries 
arc sometimes called chantry chapels. 

5. Places of worship of modern foundation, especially 
those in towns, are called chapels of ease, being erected for 
the ease and convenience of the inhabitants when they 
have become too numerous for the narrow limits of their 
parish church. Most of these arc founded on special Acts 
of Parliament, in which tbe rights and duties of the incum- 
bent and the founders are defined. 

6. Hie word chapel is pretty generally used to denote tbe 
places of worship erected by various sects of Dissenters 
under the Act of Toleration, though the Quakers and some 
of the more rigid Dissenters of other denominations, out of 
dislike to the nomenclature of an ecclesiastical system which 
they do not approve, prefer to call such edifices by the name 
of meeting-houses. 

CHAPEL EN LE FRITH, a market-town and parish 
in the hundred of High Peak, county of Derby, 6 miles 
from Buxton, 11 miles N.W. by W. from Derby, and 167 
N.W. by N: from London. It includes the townships of 
Bowden s Edge, Bradshaw Edge, and Coomb's Edge, and 
contains 3234 inhabitants, most of whom are employed in 
the manufacture of cotton or paper. The Peak Forest 
lime-works lie three miles east of the town, and communi- 
cate, by railway, with the Peak Forest canal, which runs 
within three miles to the N.W., in consequence of the 
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vicinity of which there is a large carrying trade here. 
There is a small market on Thursday, and numerous fairs 
in the course of the year for the sale of cattle, wool, and 
provisions. There are places of worship for the Episco- 
palians and Wesleyan Methodists. The church, dedicated 
to St. Thomas 4 Becket, was rebuilt at the beginning of 
the last century. The living is a perpetual curacy, in the 
jurisdiction of the dean and chapter of Lichfield, having 
400/. private benefaction, 4007. royal bounty, and 300/. par- 
liamentary grant, and in the gift of the resident freeholders, 
who choose a committee of twenty-seven from the three 
townships, by a majority of whom the minister is elected. 
There is an endowed school at Chapel en le Frith, where 
nineteen scholars are taught, and another at Bowden's Edge 
for the instruction of eight girls.- A library has been re- 
cently established. The town is not lighted, and only 
partially paved. Its elevation above the level of the sea at 
low water is 566 feet The High Peak court for the re- 
covery of small debts is held here every third week, at which 
the duke of Devonshire's steward presides. About two 
miles south is a Roman road and the remains of other an- 
tiquities. 

CHAPEL HILL. [Carolina. North.] 

CHAPLAIN, capel/anus, a word formed immediately 
on the word chapel, capella, according to one of the com- 
monest analogies of our language. 

A chaplain is properly a clergyman officiating in a chapel, 
in contradistinction to one who is the incumbent of a parish 
church. But its more frequent use is now as designating 
clergymen who are either (I) residing in families of distinc- 
tion and actually performing religious services in the family; 
or (2) who are supposed to be so, though not actually so 
engaged. This fiction proceeds on the assumption that 
every bishop and nobleman, with some of the great officers 
of state, have each their private chapel, to which they 
nominate a priest, or more than one. Certain privileges 
respecting the holding of benefices belong to these chap- 
lains, by reservation out of the Act against Pluralities, 
2) Henry VIII., c. 13. By the same act the number of 
chaplains which noblemen and other persons may nominntc 
was limited : an archbishop may nominate eight ; a duke 
or a bishop, six ; a marquis or earl, five ; a viscount, four ; 
a baron, a knight of the garter, or the lord chancellor, 
three ; the treasurer of the king's house, the comptroller of 
the king's house, the clerk of the closet, the king's secre- 
tary, the dean of the chapel, the almoner, and the master of 
the rolls, may nominate each two; the chief justice of the 
King's Bench and the warden of the Cinque Ports, each 
one ; a duchess, marchioness, countess, and baroness, being 
widows, are allowed to nominate each two. 

CHAPPE, CLAUDE, a French mechanician, who, 
though not the original inventor of a machine for trans- 
mitting intelligence with rapidity between places very dis- 
tant from each other, must be considered as having devised 
the means of rendering such a machine available for that 
purpose. He was a nephew of the Abb6 Chappe d'Aute- 
roche, and was born at Brulon, in Normandy, in 1763. It 
is said by his French biographers that, happening on some 
occasion in his youth to be separated from his friends, he 
conceived the idea of corresponding with them by means of 
signals ; and that the result of his efforts to obtain this end, 
was the invention of the machine which he called a tele- 
graph (rij\c and ypA^u), or a semaphore (<ri)fta and 0*pw). 
Whether or not he had at that time any knowledge of the 
discoveries of Dr. Hook, in England, or of Amontons, in 
his own country, both of which were nearly a century earlier, 
is uncertain ; but there appears to be some resemblance 
between his machine and that which was proposed by the 
former in his discourse to the Royal Society in 1 684. Be 
that as it may, no doubt can exist that M. Chappe is justly 
entitled to the honour of having invented both a particular 
system of signals, and the mechanism by which the opera- 
tions are performed. 

This machine consisted of a vertical pillar of wood, fifteen 
or sixteen feet hjgh, at the top of which was a transverse 
beam eleven or twelve feet long, which turned on a joint at 
its centre, and was capable of being placed at any angle 
with the pillar ; and at each extremity of the beam was a 
secondary arm, which also turned on a joint, and could be 
placed either in the same direction as the beam, or at any 
angle with it, upwards or downwards. The various posi- 
tions of the beam and secondary arms were to serve as 
indications of the tetters of the alphabet, and of the ten 



numerals ; the sentence to be transmitted was to be ex- 
hibited letter by letter from the first telegraph to the next 
in the line ; it was to be repeated in the same manner from 
the second to the third, and so on to the last. 

M. Chappe presented his invention to the French Legis 
lative Assembly in 1 792, when the revolution had disposed 
the minds of men for the reception of any novelty which 
promised to be of national utility; and in the following 
year the government decreed that an experiment should be 
made, in presence of certain commissioners, in order to try 
its efficacy. For this purpose there was formed between 
Paris and Lisle, at distances from each other equal to three 
or four leagues, a line of stations, at each of which one of 
the machines was constructed ; and the first, which was 
immediately under the direction of the inventor, was placed 
on the roof of the Louvro. The sentence to be conveyed 
was received there from the hands of the members com- 
posing the Committee of Public Safety, and in 1 3 minutes 
40 seconds, it was delivered through all the intermediate 
stations to that at Lisle, a distance of 48 leagues. The 
result of the experiment being considered satisfactory, the 
use of the machine became general in France ; and it is 
said that one of the first dispatches conveyed in this man- 
ner to Paris announced the re-taking of the town of Cond£. 

The important advantages which mi'.'ht be derived from 
the use of the telegraph were immediately.feit. A descrip- 
tion of it was brought by an emigrant from Paris to Frank- 
fort on the Maine, where two models were executed, which, 
from thence, were sent to England by Mr. W. Playfair ; 
and tinr .nvention, with modifications, was adopted in this 
country. 

The claim of M. Chappe to the honour of being the in- 
ventor of this kind of machine appears to have been dis- 
puted by some of his contemporaries, who also invidiously 
represented its imperfections or exposed the mistakes which, 
as they asserted, might be mode in using it ; and these 
circumstances are said to have so preyed oil his mind, that 
he fell into a profound melancholy, which terminated his life 
in 1 80S, at the age of 42 years. 

CHAPPE D'AUTE ROCHE, JOHN, born 1722 (1728, 
Delambre), died, 1 769, in California, whither he had gone 
to observe the transit of Venus. He succeeded Lacaille at 
the observatory of Paris, as assistant to Cassini de Thury, 
and published Halley's Tables, in 1754. For his travels to 
Siberia and to California, &c, sec Delambre' s Hist. d'Attron. 
XVIII. Steele. 

CHAPTAL, JEAN ANTOINE, a distinguished 
French chemist, was born in 1 756, at Nozaiel (Lozcre). 
"His education commenced at Mendc, from whence he re- 
paired to the School of Medicine at Montpelier, and after- 
wards to Paris. In 1781 he was appointed to the Chemical 
chair recently founded by the States of Langnedoc. Inhe- 
riting a large fortune from his uncle, he established some 
important chemical, manufactories in his adopted city, and 
thus bestowed upon France several valuable products 
which were previously obtained from foreigners. In 1793 
Chaptal was called to the capital by the Committee of 
Public Safety, to manage the manufactory of saltpetre, 
which substance could no longer bo obtained from India, 
and the want of which was pressing. The great esta- 
blishment of Grenelle thus became the scene of that zeal 
and ability of which Chaptal gave so many proofs during the 
whole of his existence. He was one of the first professors 
of the Polytechnic School ; and the Institute elected him a 
member in the place left vacant by the death of Payen. 
After the establishment of llie consulate, Napoleon called him 
to the Council of State. In the year 9 (1801) he appointed 
him Minister of the Interior, and towards the end of the 
year 12 he retired from these high appointments. During 
his administration of four years he conferred many benefits 
upon the state. Devoting much time to the examination 
ef charitable establishments, which had suffered from the 
misfortunes of the times, he liquidated their debts ; and 
originated several new institutions for the amelioration of 
the condition of the poor. As might however be expected 
from his habits, it was to the manufacturing interests of bis 
country that his attention was principally directed ; he esta- 
blished chambers of commerce, and consulting councils ef 
arts and manufactures ; the School of Arts and the Con- 
servatory, which have become an important semiuary and a 
great museum, are monuments of his enlightened solicitude 
for increasing the opportunities and means of instruction. 
He published useful processes, visited the manufactories, 
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conversed with the workmen, offered them his advice, ap- 
plauded their discoveries, and encouraged the importation 
of processes and apparatus from abroad ; in fact, he ex- 
tended his views and his care to every substance and cir- 
cumstance which he considered favourable to the improve- 
ment of manufactories. 

M. TWnard, in his discourse pronounced in the name of 
the Academy of Sciences, has thus drawn the character of 
Chaptal : ' He was endowed with a kind heart, of a mild 
and gentle character, moderate in tastes and opinions, full 
of benevolence towards every one, of affectionate regard for 
his associates, of devotion to his friends ; ready to confer a 
favour when in his power, and doubling it by the grace with 
which he conferred it ; unhappy when compelled to refuse, 
and always softening the refusal by expressions which 
showed the goodness of his heart. Possessing a handsome 
fortune, which he had honourably acquired, and loaded with 
honours, Chaptal seemed safe from reverses. Nevertheless 
some disappointments which he could not foresee, and cer- 
tainly did not merit, obscured the close of his brilliant 
career ; but be supported them with dignity, without mur- 
muring, and without breathing a complaint, and so as entirely 
to evince the greatness of his mind. He consoled himself 
among his friends, by study, and by fulfilling duties which 
had been imposed upon him, or which he had ereated for 
himself. Too well informed not to understand the nature 
of his disease, and feeling his end approaching, he resigned 
himself like a philosopher, and making the requisite ar 
rangeraents for leaving a world where he had but few days 
to remain, he died beloved and surrounded by his numerous 
family, bestowing on them his blessing as his last farewell.' 
He died at Paris, 29th July, 1832. in the 76th year of bis 
age. He was a senator under the Empire, and at the time 
of his death he was Peer of France and a Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. He was one of the first founders of the 
Society of Encouragement, over which be presided many 
years. 

Chaptal's principal works are ' Elfiraens de Chimie," 3 
vols., 8vo. The first edition appeared in 1790, and the 
fourth in 1803. It has been translated into most lan- 
guages . ' Essai sur le Perfectionnement des Arts Chimiques 
en France,' Svo., 1 800 ; ' Art de Faire, de Gouverner, et 
de Perfectionner les Vins,' 1 vol., 8vo. (first edition 1801, 
second, 1819); Traits theorique et pratique sur la Culture 
de la Vigne,' 2 vols. 8vo. (first edition, 1801 ; second in 
1811); 'Art du Teinturier et du D^graisseur,' 8vo., 1800; 
'Essai sur le Blanchiment,' 8vo., 1801; 'Chimie ap- 
plique^ aux Arts,' 4 vols., 8vo., 1 807 ; ' Art de la Teinture 
du Coton en Rouge,' 8vo., 1807; ' De l'Industrie Fran- 
chise,' 2 vols., 8vo., 1819 ; ' Memoire sur le Sucre de Bette- 
raves,' 8vo. (first edition, 1815; second edition, 1821); 
' Chimie appliquee a 1' Agriculture,' 2 vols. 8vo. (first 
edition, 1823; second edition, 1829). 

CHAPTER. The canons in the cathedral or conventual 
churches, when assembled, form what is called the chapter, 
capitulwn, antiently the council of the bishop. [Canon.] 
Other religious communities, when assembled for business, 
Sat in chapter. Attached to many cathedral and conventual 
churches are buildings for the meeting of the chapter, 
called chapter-houses. The buildings of this kind con- 
nected with the churches of Westminster and York are 
octagonal and of singular beauty. 

The members of the College of Arms, that is, the king's 
heralds and pursuivants, are said to hold a chapter when 
they sit together to confer on the business of their office. 

CHAPTER HOUSE. ^Church.] 

CHARA'CE^E, a curious group of plants inhabiting 
pools and slow streams, to which they communicate a 
nauseous offensive odour, which is said to become a pesti- 
lential miasma when, as in the Campagna of Rome, the 
plants are in great numbers. They are jointed leafless 
plants, with verticillate branches, composed either of one or 
of several tubes adhering in bundles, and either encrusted 
with calcareous matter (Chara), or transparent (Nitella). 
Botanists are not agreed whether they are flowering or 
flowerless plants, their organs of reproduction being of so 
anomalous a nature as to correspond with nothing that has 
been observed in other plants. One of these organs, named 
a nucule, is an oval sessile spirally striated body, with a five- 
cleft apex, and a number of grains in its interior ; this has 
been looked upon as the pistil, and has been seen to grow 
into a young plant The other, called the globule, is a 
reddish body consisting of triangular scales, inclosing a 



mass of elastic wavy threads, and has been named an 
anther. There is however no proof that it acts as a male 
organ, and it has no apparent analogy with the genuine 
anthers of flowering plants. Hence it is most generally 
thought that Characese constitute a small group among toe 
flowerless class of the vegetable kingdom. They are highly 
interesting on account of the facility with which they ex- 
hibit the circulation of their fluids, and because of the light 
they thus appear to throw upon some of the more obscure of 
the phenomena of vegetable life. If one of the tubes of a 
chara be observed under a pretty good microscope, by the 
aid of transmitted light, the fluid it contains will be dis- 
tinctly seen to have a motion up one side of each tube, down 
the other, and then up again, after the manner of a jack- 
chain, and this goes on continually as long as the plant 
remains alive v No spectacle that we are acquainted with is 
more beautiful than this, if it is well seen with the aid of a 
good microscope. It is so interesting indeed that a micro- 
scope for the purpose of viewing it has been invented by 
Mr. Horseman Solly. Of this and the phenomena in the 
Chara, a good account will be found in the Transactions 
of the Society of Art*, vols. xlix. and 1. 




f Chara.] 

0, a iiortion of tubular item, showing the bun of a whorl of lea«« ; h. leaf. 
1 tearing the organs of fructification ; c, a tingle organ of fruetiScation, greatly 
enlarged; d, upright section of the fruit ; e, plant germinating. 

CHARACTERISTIC (of a logarithm). The whole 
number, position, or negative, which precedes the decimal 
point of a logarithm. The reason of this number having a 
separate name is, that in Brigg's system it is so easily found 
as not to form a part of the tables. [Logarithm.] 

CHARADE, a species of riddle, in which a word con- 
sisting of several syllables is indicated, first by nn enig- 
matical description of each syllable, taken separately, and * 
then by a similar description of the whole. It does not 
seem to be necessary that the word should consist only of 
two syllables, according to the definition given in most of 
our English dictionaries and cyclopedias. To have any- 
thing of wit or point, a charade should be so contrived, that 
the ideas employed to denote or suggest the several syllables, 
and the entire word, shall be tM in some way connected 
together, or arise naturally the one out of the other. This 
however is often neglected. A little book, professedly in- 
tended for the amusement and instruction of young people, 
has lately been published under the title of « Five Hundred 
Charades from History, Geography, and Biography, by 
Eliza Wakefield,' in which there is not, we believe, one 
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ml Charade, according to the meaning which the word 
must be understood to have even as a specie* of false wit ; 
for certainly there is no wit of any kind in describing, for 
instance, the word Eton, by saying that its first syllable is 
a word signifying what we all do ; its second, a preposition ; 
and its whole, a town in Buckinghamshire noted for its 
public school. There is no more wit in this than there is 
in simply spelling the word. There is a little German work 
entitled ' Rathsel und Charaden xur Scharfung der Denk- 
kraft fur die Jugend, Nurnberg,' 1817, which appears to 
have something of the same design with Miss Wakefield's 
performance, bat to be much more artificially compiled. 
The following, which we find in the late editions of the 
dictionary of the French Academy, is not a bad example 
of a true Charade ; ' My first makes use of my second to 
eat my whole;' the translation being the word chiendent 
(dog's nan.) The word Charade is said to be derived 
from thlHgne of the inventor of this particular species of 
enigma. "The term appears to be originally French, and 
not to have come into use till towards the end of the last 
centurv. 

CHARADRI'AD^E. [Plovers.] 
CHARA'DRIUS. [Plovbhs.} 

CHARjE'AS (Stephens), a genus of moths of the family 
Noctuidce. Technical characters : wings more or less den- 
ticulated ; the posterior wings usually whitish in the males, 
and brown in the females ; palpi short, two-jointed ; maxilla) 
long ; antepnas rather long, simple in the females, and more 
or less pectinated in the males ; head small ; thorax large, 
not crested ; apex of the body furnished with a tuft of hairs 
in the males. 

Five species of this genus have been found in England ; 
their larva? are naked, feed upon roots, and assume the 
pupa state underground. 

GharcenH graminit varies from an inch to an inch and a 
half in width, measured from tip to tip of the wings when 
expanded; it is of a brownish colour; the upper wings 
have a longitudinal white streak, which extends beyond 
the middle, and gives out three branches at the apex: 
touching this white line above there are two pale brown 
spots, and another of the same colour beneath, near the 
base of the wing ; the apex of the wing has a row of pointed 
black spots, more or less distinct. 

The caterpillar is of a brownish colour, with yellow streaks 
on the sides and back: 'it feeds upon grasses, and is ex- 
ceedingly destructive to the pastures in Sweden. In Eng- 
land the insect is not so abundant ; there is however an 
instance on record of its having committed considerable de- 
vastation in the north of England during the larva state. 
We allude to an account given by Mr. Wailes, in the second 
volume of the ' Entomological Magazine,' who observed a 
portion of the mountain of Skidd aw thus affected — their de- 
vastation causing the herbage to have a dry and parched 
appearance: the part affected comprised at least fifty acres, 
and extended some distance down the western side of the 
mountain ; and so marked was the line, that the progress 
made by the larva? could be distinctly seen from the town 
of Keswick. Large flocks of rooks were observed to frequent 
the spot, and no doubt devoured immense numbers ; the 
moths however appeared in great abundance in the month 
of August. From this same gentleman's observations, we 
find that the history of the moth is also interesting. It ap- 
pears to be their habit to fly from about half-past seven to 
half past eight in the morning, during which time they are 
seen in some parts of the country in the utmost profusion ; 
their appearance and disappearance are extremely sudden. 
The field in which Mr. Wailes observed them became in one 
moment a moving mass, and after about an hour not a 
sii gle moth was to be seen, all having disappeared in a 
nv nner equally sudden : they fly about three or four inches 
from the ground, and thread their way with considerable 
rapidity through the stalks of grass. This moth is by no 
means abundant in the south of England : it departs a little 
from the characters of the genus in not having the wings 
notched. 

CHARCAS. [Bolivia.] 

CHARCOAL is the impure carbon obtained by the de- 
composition of vegetable matter by heat without free access 
of air ; during this operation the more volatile elements of 
the woody fibre are expelled as new compounds, while the 
carbon, the fixed ingredient, remains, mixed however with 
some saline matter, presently to be noticed, which renders 
it impure. 



What occurs during the preparation of charcoal will be 
readily understood by referring to the analysis of woody 
fibre by MM. Guy Lussac and Thenard, who found, what- 
ever be the kind of wood employed, that after drying at 
212° Fahr. it yielded upon an average 

Carbon . . .52 

Hydrogen . . 5 -3 

Oxygen . . .42*7 

lOO'O 

Now as the oxygen and hydrogen are almost exactly in 
the proportions required to form water, it would appear, that 
if these only could be expelled by heat, the products of 
the decomposition wftld be carbon and water. We shall 
however presently mention, that owing to the combination 
of a part of the carbon with these elements, and also of the 
oxygen of the air, the compounds which arise from the 
decomposition of wood are much more complicated, and are 
of very great importance. 

The making of charcoal for domestic uses, and probably 
also for such manufacturing or metallurgic processes as the 
antients were acquainted with, is of high antiquity. Pliny 
(lib. 16. c. 6,) mentions that the wood was formed into a pile, 
the top of which was covered with clay ; evidently to prevent 
the access of too much air, by which, as experience had no 
doubt taught, it was found that the wood was converted 
entirely into ash.' 

Charcoal is now prepared by two different methods : one, 
resembling in principle that just mentioned, is that of 
piling the wood in a heap, which is covered with turfs and 
sand to allow of the entrance of such a portion only of atmos- 
pheric air as is sufficient to carry on the imperfect com- 
bustion required. The heap is fired at several holes left 
near the bottom, and a draught of air is obtained by at first 
leaving an orifice at the top of the heap ; this is afterwards 
covered, and when it is found that the flame has pervaded 
the heap entirely, the bottom holes are also closed. When 
the mass has cooled, the charcoal remains. 

Within a comparatively few years another method of ob- 
taining charcoal has been adopted, by which the article ob- 
tained is said to be better adapted for the purpose of making 
gunpowder. This is done by putting the wood into iron 
cylinders, which are set in brick-work and surrounded by 
fire ; the wood in the cylinders has no communication with 
tire external air, and they have only a small opening to 
allow of the escape of the gaseous products arising from the 
decomposition of the wood, and the new compounds derived 
from the combination of its oxygen and hydrogen with a 
portion of the carbon. 

These products, or at least those which are condensible, 
are chiefly water, tar, impure acetic acid, usually called pyro- 
ligneous acid [Pyrolignkous Acid], creosote [Creosote], 
pyroxylie spirit [Pyroxyiic Spirit], and empyreumatie 
oil. One hundred parts of oak wood dried in the air yielded 
43 of pyroligneous acid, about 4*5 parts of carbonate of 
potash, 9*06 parts of empyreumatie oil, and 26 '2 of carbon; 
different woods yielded somewhat varying proportions of 
these substances, but the oak gave the largest quantity of 
charcoal.. 

Although the charcoal thus procured is preferable for 
making gunpowder, yet it is stated that it is not so well 
liked for many other purposes ; it is also said to be much 
lighter than that made in the usual way, and this appears 
to occasion some variation in the degree of heat required for 
its consumption in a given time, and thus influences many 
operations. The densest charcoal gives the most heat while 
burning. 

The general properties of charcoal are, that it is black, 
sonorous, and brittle, and retains the form of the wood from 
which it is obtained ; it is insoluble in water ; infusible and 
fixed in the most intense beat ever produced. It is a very 
bad conductor of heat, but conducts electricity. Its property 
of condensing various gaseous bodies has been ah-eady 
noticed, as well as the compounds which it forms with some 
other elements. It has considerable antiseptic powers. 
[Carbon.] 

It has been mentioned that certain impurities exist in the 
charcoal of wood ; thus when 100 parts of old oak wood are 
entirely burnt, there remain about 5 parts of ashes, and 
different woods furnish very different proportions of them ; 
these ashes are principally carbonate of potash [Potas- 
sium], unquestionably derived from the decomposition of 
some salt containing ft vegetable acid, as the tartaric or 

Voi. VI.- « 
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malic It appeal* extremely probable, that the spon 
taneoua combustion which charcoal has been known occa 
sionally to undergo, has been occasioned by a portion of 
this potash having been reduced to its metallic state, and 
the subsequent action of moisture upon it. For an account 
of the different quantities of charcoal and ashes obtained 
from different kinds of wood, see Dumas, Trcuti de Chimie, 
tome i., p. 558 ; and see also in Phil. Mag* vol. iii., a paper 
by M. Mushet on the same subject. 

CHARCOAL, ANIMAL. Common charcoal possesses 
to a certain extent the power of destroying vegetable colour : 
but this property exists in a much higher degree in what is 
called animal charcoal, or that obtained by the decomposi- 
tion of the carbonaceous portion St bones. To prepare 
this, bones are heated in iron cylinders, and the charcoal 
remains with the phosphate of lime in them, constituting 
what is commonly called ivory or bone-black ; a large 
quantity of carbonate of ammonia and various gaseous pro- 
ducts are formed at the same time. 

Thi» ivory-black is used as a coarse black pigment ; but it 
is now become a very important article from hs decolouring 
property, and is extensively used on that account in sugar 
refining [Suoar.] 

CHARD BEET, a variety of Beta dcla, cultivated for 
the sake of the strong succulent ribs of its leaves, which 
are boiled and eaten like sea-kail and asparagus. They are 
ready for table in October and November, but having a 
strong earthy flavour which no cooking can entirely conceal ; 
they are seldom seen in this country. The French call this 
Beet Pcirte aux cardet. It is sown and managed like 
common beet, but it produces no root fit for the table. 

CHARDIN, SIR JOHN, was born at Paris in Novem- 
ber, 1643. His father, who was a Huguenot, or Protestant, 
carried en the business 6T a jeweller in the French capital, 
and brought up his son to the same profession. As toon 
however as Chardin was of age, in order to gratify his taste 
for travelling, and ' to endeavour the advancement of his 
fortunes and estate,' he left France for the east. During his 
first journey, which lasted from 1664 to 1670, he visited 
Persia and the East Indies, and returning to Paris, he pub- 
lished, in 12sao., ' An Account of the Coronation of Soly- 
mau III., Sehah of Persia.' During his residence in Persia, 
he gained access to the court, and was appointed agent to 
the Scbah, who commissioned him to make purchases of 
jewels and trinkets for him in Europe. At the end of 1 6 71 
Chardin again departed for Persia, by the route of Constan- 
tinople, the Black Sea, and Armenia. He arrived at Is- 
pahan in Jane, 1673, and remained in Persia till 1677, 
' chietty,' lie says, ' following the court in its removals, but 
also meting some particular journeys, as well of curiosity 
as business, to prosecute my intentions, studying the lan- 
guage, and assiduously frequenting the most eminent ami 
moss-knowing men of die nation, the better to inform myself 
in all things that were curious and new to us m Europe.* 
Few travellers have been so conscientious and pains-taking, 
or nave had such good opportunities of acquainting them- 
selves with tbe country and the manners and customs of 
Persia. He spoke the language like a native, he knew 
Ispahan better than Paris, and he visited nearly every part 
of the country, traversing, be says, 4 the whole length and 
breadth thereof.' 

In April, 1661, he came to London, where he settled as 
jeweller to the court and nobility. On the 24th of the same 
month of April, 1681, he was knighted by Charles II., and 
on the same day married to a "young lady, the daughter of 
a French Protestant refugee, from Rouen. In the following 
year he was elected fellow of the Royal Society, which had 
recently been established, and some papers, written by Sir 
John, appear in the earliest numbers of the Transactions of 
that society. He continued to carry on a considerable trade 
in jewels, prosecuting, at the same time, his studies of tbe 
oriental languages and antiquities. He did not publish an 
account of hi* eastern travels until 1686, and then he only 
brought out the first part of them, being his journey from 
Paris to Ispahan. fTrmelt of Sir John Chardin, fol. 
Lond., 1686.) This volume, with an unfortunate prophecy 
of future glory and « long reign, was rather pompously 
dedicated to James II., who, two years later, was driven 
from bis throne. Chardin was a good courtier, but he had 
obligations to acknowledge to James, as well as to Charles 
II. The latter king bad employed him diplomatically on 
aa important mission to Holland, and in 1683, Sir John had 
figured at tbe Hague and Amsterdam aa agent -for the 



English East India Company. In 1711 appeared tbe se- 
cond part of his travels. During the latter years of bis lift 
he lived at Turnham Green, and, according to an entry ic 
tlie church books, he was buried at Chi* wick, on lb* 894 
of December, 1713. His travels have been translated rate 
various languages, and often reprinted. There is a very 
good edition (in French) in 4 volumes, 4to„ with pistes, 
published at Amsterdam in 1735, which we have consulted; 
but the last and best edition is said to be that of Paris, 1811, 
in 10 vols., 8vo., with notes, by Langles, which we ha vat not 
seen. 

About sixty years after his death, some MS. Botes, whisk 
Chardin had written in India to illustrate passages in the 
Scriptures by a comparison of modern eastern ussy, and 
which had long been lost, were recovered by his descend- 
ants, who advertised a reward for them. They were nearly 
all incorporated in Mr. Harmer's ' O bserv at ioaaweci divers 
passages of Scripture, illustrated by books of tiflBsV &c 

CHARENTE, a river of France, rises fiitbe high 
grounds between the towns of La Rochefoucauld (depart- 
ment of Charente), and Rochechouart (department of Hants 
Vienne), and Hows N.W. through a narrow valley to (he 
neighbourhood of Civray, where it makes a bend, and then 
flows southward near the town of Ruffec, to Mantle, which is 
on the high road from Poictiers to Angouleme; at Mamie it 
receives the united waters of the Tardoire, the Bandut, mad 
the Bogneure. Its course is then very winding, first west- 
ward, and then again southward, to Angoullma, some miVea 
above which it becomes navigable. From Amgmutme it 
flows westward to Saintea, end from thence N.W. in a very 
winding channel to the Bay of Biscay, which it enters just 
opposite to the Isle of Oleron. The towns which it passes be- 
low Angouleme are ChSteauneuf, Jarnac, Cognac (on the.left 
bank), Saiutes, Tonnay-Charente, and Kochefort; the rm 
last are on the right bank. The only tributary of any im- 
portance which it receives is the Bou tonne, which rises in 
the department of Deux Sevres, and becomes navigable at 
St. Jean d'Angely. The length of the Charente may be 
estimated as follows : — from the source to Civray, 41 milss ; 
from thence to the point where the navigation begins, 4S ; 
from thence to Angouleme, 18 ; from thence to tbe sea. 
83 ; total, 164 miles, of which above 100 are navigable. 

The basin of the Charente is bounded on the N.E. by a 
series of heights, which extend in a waving- line from tbe 
great central mass of tbe mountains of Auvergne towards 
the mouth of the Loire, separating this basin from that 
part of the great basin of the Loire which is traversed by 
the Vienne. In a narrow valley formed by two parallel 
branches of this range of heights the Charente takes its 
rise. On the S.E. the basin is bounded by high land branch- 
ing off from the heights just mentioned, near the town ef 
Chalus, and running towards tbe junction of the Dordocne 
and the Garonne. The undulations of the soil in the dis- 
trict thus enclosed afford shelter, which is favourable to tbe 
productions of agriculture. Wheat and maize are grown ; 
calves are reared, and bullocks fattened. Chestnut tress 
of different kinds (chdteignierset marromtiert) yield plen- 
teous crops ; and flax is also raised ; but tbe most impor- 
tant object of cultivation is the vine. The brandy of this 
part of France, known in this country as the Cognac brandy, 
is the finest that is made, and tbe exportation is very consi- 
derable. Great quantities of gypsum are procured in the 
valley of tbe Charente. 

The Charente was known to the Romans by the name ef 
Carantonus. 

CHARENTE, a department of France, taking its came 
from the river just mentioned, and comprehending the 
former province Angoumois, with part of Saintonge. It is 
of irregular form, bounded on the N. by the department 
of Vienne, on tlie E. by the department of Haute 
Vienne, on the S.E. by the' department of Dordogne, en 
the S.W. and W. by the department of Charente In- 
ft 1 rieure, or Lower Charente, and on tlie N.W. by the de- 
partment of Deux Sevres. Its greatest length is from N.E. 
to S.W., 75 miles ; its greatest breadth, measured at right 
angles to the above, is 53 miles. Angouleme, the capital, is 
242 miles from Paris in a direct line 8.S.W., or 868 mf.es, 
by the road through Orleans, Blois, Tours, and Poitiers. The 
area of the department is about 1711 geegrapbiesl square 
miles, according to M. BalU, which is equal to about 226> 
square English miles ; nearly the extent of the English 
counties of Stafford and Derby taken together. The popu- 
lation in 1832 was 36^,531, or ISO to a square milt. 
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The N.E. side- of the department ij traversed by that 
nnge of height* mentioned in the last article a* separating 
the basin of the Charente from that of the Loire ; the 
department however extends beyond these heights, and 
includes a portion of the plain watered by the Vienne. The 
heights which skirt the basin of the Charente on the S.E. 
tide traverse the department on the S. part ; while on the 
N.E. side extend the uplands which divide the valley of the 
Charente itself from that of its tributary, the Boutonne. 
The most extensive plain is that which is watered by the 
Charente, and occupies the centre of the department. The 
rivers are, the Charente, and its tributaries, the Tardoire, 
Bandiat, Bogncure, Touvre, and others (all of which are 
unsuited for navigation, except the Touvre and the Cha- 
rente itself), the Vienne, which is not navigable within the 
limits of the department, and the Dronne, also not navigable, 
which skirts the southern boundary of the department. The 
inland navigation is therefore confined to tlie Charente and 
the Touvre, in the neighbourhood of AngoulSme, and below 
it. The only great road which traverses the department 
is that from Paris to Bordeaux : there is a third class road 
which comes from Rochelle, Rochefort, and Saintes, enters 
the department near Cognac, and runs on. to AngoulSme, 
whence two other roads of the same class run, one to the 
N.E. to Limoges, and thence into central France ; the other 
S.E. to Brantome and Perigueux. 

The nature of the soil, and the agricultural productions 
have been noticed in the foregoing article, which applies to 
the central plain of the department, and in the article Arr- 
ooumois, a division under the old monarchy, nearly coin- 
ciding with this department. We have only to add here 
that the quantity of brandy annually produced is estimated 
at 35,000 puncheons, averaging about 1 10 gallons each, 
which are either sent to the other parts of France, or are ex- 
ported to foreign countries. The number of horned cattle 
Drought yearly into the department, and sent out of it again 
after being fattened, amounts to 30,000. The soil is consi- 
dered to be divided in tolerably equal portions between the 
vineyards, the arable land, and the woods, pasture lands, 
and wastes. (Malte Brun.) 

The department of Charente is divided into five arron- 
dissements— AngoulSme in the centre (population in 1832, 
128,391); Confotent, or Confolens, in the N.E. (population, 
67,222) ; Ruffec.'in the N.W. .(population, 58,745) ; Cognac, 
in the W. (population, 39,131); and Barbezieux, in the S. 
(population, 58,042). 

The chief towns are, AngoulSme, the capital of the de- 
partment (population in 1832, 15,186) ; and Barbezieux 
(population, 2437 for the town, or 2756 for the whole 
commune) [Anooulemk, Barbezieux]; Cognac, Con- 
folens, Ruffec, La Rochefoucauld, Jarnac, and Mansle, or 
M antes. 

Cognac, 24 miles W. of AngoulSme, is beautifully situ- 
ated on a small eminence on the left bank of the Charente. 
It has an antient castle with a parknear it Under an elm 
near this castle, Francis I., king of France, was born. His 
mother, Louisa of Savoy, was walking, when she was taken 
with the pains of childbirth, and, being unable to return to 
the castle, was delivered under the tree. An enclosure of 
masonry surrounded the spot; but the tree has decayed, 
and been replaced by another, planted in its stead, and the 
enclosure has been destroyed in order to widen the road. 
Cognac had, in 1832, 3101 inhabitants for the town, or 3409 
for the whole commune. It is a busy place, the centre of 
the trade carried on for the brandy of the surrounding 
district. Leather, paper, and porcelain, are also manufac- 
tured ; and near the town is a quarry, which supplies abun- 
dance of gypsum. There is a high school, and an agri- 
cultural society. 

Confolens is on the right bank of the Vienne, at the con- 
fluence of the little stream, the Goire, with that river. The 
banks of these streams afford good pasturage, in which 
many oxen are fattened ; but the neighbourhood is gene- 
rally sterile. There is a lead mine not far from the tSwn. 
Confolens has a square tower, the only remaining part of 
the old castle. The population in 1832 was ^2 15 for the 
town, or 2687 for the whole commune. 

Ruffec is on the great road from Paris; through Angou- 
lSme, to Bordeaux, 29 miles from Angouleme : it is on a 
small rivulet, containing excellent trout, which runs into 
the Charente, and is not fur from the ri^ht bank of the 
latter river. It is a pretty town, well laid out in the midst 
of a district producing grain and grass. The population in 



183 J was 271S for the town, or 3004 forth* whole sommuae. 
This place has a considerable reputation for good cheese, 
higher perhaps than is deserved. The neighbourhood pro- 
duces some truffles, but not any great quantity. 

La Rochefoucauld is 'on the road from AngoulSme to 
Limoges, 12 miles from the former, on the banks of the 
Tardoire. It consists of a single street, and is commanded 
by the antient castle of the dukes of La Rochefoucauld. 
The author of the well-known Maxims was born in this 
castle. There is an hospital, founded by ono Gourville, 
originally a servant of one of the dukes, who came to be 
considered as the friend of his master, and of the great 
Conde. The castle, which consists of four round towers, 
and a square tower (the donjon, or keep) of greater anti- 
quity than the rest, was employed in 1812 as a public 
school : the park was then a public promenade. The in- 
habitants in 1832 amounted to 2403 for the town, or 3706 
for the whole commune. They manufacture linen yarn, 
and leather. 

Jarnac is chiefly remarkable for the battle fought under 
its walls in 1569, in which the Catholics under the duke of 
Anjou, afterwards Henry III., defeated the Huguenot* 
under Coligny and the prince of Conde, the latter of whom 
was taken prisoner, and killed in cold blood by the mar- 
quis de Montesquieu, captain of the guard to the duke of 
Anjou. A monument, erected to commemorate the battle, 
was destroyed some years ago ; but a new one has been 
erected. The population of the town in 1832 was 1850, 
of the whole commune 2282. A considerable trade in 
brandy is carried on. 

Mansle is a small towi\ having (in 1 832) a population of 
1500, or 1785 for the whole commune. It is on the high 
road from Paris to AngoulSme, about 17 miles from the 
latter. Upon entering the town from Paris, the traveller 
crosses the Charente by a lofty stone bridge, from which 
the river is seen on each hand meandering through beau- 
tiful meadows. 

Aubeterre, a small town in the southern part of the de- 
partment, is remarkable for its picturesque situation at the 
foot of a hill on the banks of the Dronne. There are the 
remains of an old castle ; but the most singular object is the 
church, which is excavated in the bill on which part of the 
castle stands. The population, according to the ' Diet. Uni' 
versel de la France (Paris, 1804), our latest authority, 
was under 700. 

Among the articles of manufacture in this department 
may be noticed the paper of - AngoulSme, the linen of Bar- 
bezieux, and the leather of Rochefoucauld. 

The department of Charente constitutes the diocese of 
AngoulSme, the bishop of which is a suffragan of the arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, k is under the jurisdiction of tbe 
Cour Royale, or Assize Court of Bordeaux, and is compre- 
hended in the twelfth military division, of which Nantes is 
the head quarters. It sends five members to the Chamber 
of Deputies. (Malte Brun, Balbi, Vayase de Villiers, Mil- 
lin, Encyclopidie Mithodiqut.J 

CHARENTE INFE'RIEURE, or LOWER CHA- 
RENTE, a department of France, watered by the river 
Charente in the lower part of its course ; from this river it 
takes its name. It comprehends the greater part of the 
provinces of Saintonge and Aunis. It is of an irregular 
form ; and is bounded on the N. by tbe department of 
Vendee ; on the N.E. by that of Deux Sevres ; on the E. 
by the department of Charente ; on the S. and S.W. by the 
department of Gironde; and on the W. by the sea. It com- 
prehends the three islands of Re, Aix, and Oleron. The 
greatest length of the department is 98 miles, measured 
N.N.W. and S.S.E. ; its greatest breadth, measured nearly 
at right angles to the length, is about 57 miles. The length 
of the sea coast is about 77 miles, exclusive of the islands ; 
and the banks of the wide awtuary of the Gironde extend 
for about 24 miles farther. The department is about 2346 
English square miles (according to M. Balbi), nearly equal 
to that of the English counties of Dorset and Wilts, taken 
together. The population in 1832 was 445,249; about 190 
to a square mile. The capital, La Rochelle, is about 247 
miles in a direct line, S.W. of Paris, or 301 miles by the 
road, through Orleans, Tours, Poitiers, and Nkwt 

The department of Charente Inferieure has no very high 
lands ; the hills are inconsiderable, and the plains extensive ; 
the sea coast is low, and salt marshes furnish an abundance 
of good salt. From the midst of these marshes, spots of land 
sufficiently elevated to keep them from being inundated, 
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■rise, and have obtained in France, as in England, the de- 
signation of ' Isles." (Entyc. Method., art. Aumt.) 

The rivers which water the department are the Charente 
and its tributaries, the Seugne, the Boutonne, the Saudre, 
and the Sevre. The Charente is navigable throughout the 
department ; the Boutonne from St. Jean d'Angely. The 
Saudre rises in the southern part of the department, near 
St Genis. a little town on the road from Saintes to Bor- 
deaux, and, flowing to the N.W., falls into the sea opposite 
the isle of Oleron. Though its whole course is very short, 
not more than 45 miles, it is navigable for twelve or fif- 
teen miles, from the little town of Saujon to the sea. 
The Sevre has part of its course just within the northern 
boundary of the department, throughout which it is na- 
vigable : the navigation commences at Niort, in the depart- 
ment of Deux Sevres. The south-western side of the de- 
partment is washed by the Gironde, which separates this de- 
partment from that of Gironde. 

The coast is indented by the bays of Pertuis Breton, 
and Pertuis d'Antioche, which are sheltered to the S.W. 
by the isles of Re and Oleron respectively, and form good 
roadsteds. The navigation is however impeded or endan- 
gered by rocks and sands, which extend far beyond low 
water-mark round the islands above mentioned ; the coast 
generally shelves very gradually. Oysters and sardinias, 
a species of pilchards, abound on the coast. 

Besides the navigable rivers above mentioned, a canal, 
called the canal of La Rochelle, extends from the Sevre to 
the town of JLa Rochelle. The high roads from Paris to 
Rochefort (a road of the first class), and La Rochelle (a 
road of the second class), traverse the department in the 
northern part ; and the great road from Paris to Bordeaux 
just crosses it in the S.E. Of roads of the third class 
there are several ; three coming respectively from Niort, 
Lusignan, and AngoulSme, unite at St. Jean d'Angely ; one 
runs from La Rochelle to Rochefort, and another to St 
Jean d'Angely ; one from this last-named town, and one 
from Rochefort, unite at Saintes ; from whence again two 
other roads run, one by Cognac to AngoulSme, another by 
Blaye to Bordeaux. The department may be considered 
as better supplied with the means of communication by land 
and water than the average of France. To this advantage, 
combined with the excellence and number of the ports and 
roadsteds, may be ascribed probably the denser population 
of this department, as compared with that previously de- 
scribed. The colonial and the coasting trade, especially the 
latter, are carried on with considerable activity ; and the in- 
habitants of the coast are also engaged in the cod fishery. 
The low marshes about the coast render that part of the 
department however very unhealthy ; the air of the inland 
country is salubrious enough. 

The tracts watered by the Charente are productive in 
corn, and in wine; the latter is chiefly converted into 
brandy. There is good pasturage also. 

The department of Charente Infeneure is divided into six 
arrondissements ; those of La Rochelle, population 7 7,5 89, and 
Rochefort, population 48,836, in the N.W. ; that of St. Jean 
d'Angely, population 80,173, in theE. ; that of Marennes, 
population 49,156, in theW.; that of Saintes, population 
104,933, in the centre ; and that of Jonzac population 84,562, 
in the S. 

The chief towns are La Rochelle, the capital of the depart- 
ment, on the sea, population in 1832, 14,632; Rochefort, a 
royal dock-yard and naval port, population 10,332 for the 
town, 14,040 for the whole commune ; Saintes on the Cha- 
rente, population 7521 for the town, 10437 for the whole com- 
mune ; and St^Jean d'Angely on the Boutonne, population 
5326 for the town, 603 1 for the whole commune. [Jean 
d'Angely, St., Rochefort, Rochelle, Saintes.] 

Marennes is about a mile from the sea, is well-built, and 
for its size and population a busy and wealthy place. The 
population, in 1832, was 1969, but the whole commune 
contained 4605. The neighbourhood produces a great 
quantity of brandy, which is sent into Picardie, Flanders, 
and the north of Germany ; the peas and beans are also ac- 
counted excellent There are considerable oyster-beds, and 
much salt is made from the brine of the salt-marshes. Ma- 
rennes would probably be a place of much greater import- 
ance were not its increase checked by the unhealthiness of 
the situation. The neighbouring town of Brouage, which 
was, in 1600, the seat of an extensive commerce, has been 
reduced* by the operation of the same cause to insigni- 
ficance, 



Jonzac on the Seugne, a tributary of the Charente, had. 
in 1832, a population of 1798 for the town, or 2618 for the 
whole commune ; its only consequence is derived from its 
official rank as the chief town of an arrondissement 

Marans is on the south or left bank of the river SeVrre, a 
few miles above its mouth, and about 14 miles N.E. of La 
Rochelle. It is in the midst of salt-marshes, and is almost 
inaccessible in the rainy season. It has sustained several 
sieges, and was taken in 1588 by Henry IV. There was 
a castle, which was rased in 1638. The population, in 1832. 
was 2770 for the town, or 4041 for the whole commune. 
There is a quay to which vessels of 100 tons can come up 
with the tide. The inhabitants manufacture good earthen- 
ware, and procure much salt from the marshes. A very con- 
siderable trade in corn and flour is also carried on. a* well as 
in brandy, hemp, flax, wool, ship timber, and trefoil. 

St. Savinien is on the right bank of the Charente, between 
Saintes and the confluence of the Boutonne with the Cha- 
rente. The inhabitants, who, in 1832, were 2465 in the 
town, or 3559 in the whole commune, carry on trade in 
brandy, grain, and pottery-ware. Good white building stone, 
suitable for almost any kind of work, is quarried ; and mus- 
sels of considerable size are fished, which frequently contain 
pearls of some value.' 

La Tremblade is near the sea, just to the south of the 
river Saudre. It had, in 1832, 2400 inhabitants for tbe town. 
or 2504 for the whole commune. The chief trade carried on 
is by sea, and the articles of commerce are salt, w'me, brandy , 
and vinegar. The ' Diet. Univertel de la France, 1804," 
mentions glass as an article manufactured here. 

Pons is on the road from La Rochelle, by Rochefort and 
Saintes, to Bordeaux, about 56 miles from La Rochelle, and 
12 S. of Saintes. It is supposed to owe its name to the nu- 
merous bridges which here cross the little river Seugne, a 
tributary of the Charente, on which the town stands. It has 
an antient castle, which commands the town ; and before 
the revolution had three churches, three hospitals, and a 
commandery of the Order of Malta. It is divided into two 
parts ; the upper town, or St. Vivier, and tbe lower town, or 
Aires or St. Martin. Pons was a place of some importance 
in the feudal ages ; and was one of tbe fortified towns of tfao 
Huguenots, in their struggle agaiust Louis XIII. and his 
minister Richelieu. Population, in 1632, 2275 for the town, 
3726 for the whole commune. 

Ton nay Charente is on the Charente, about 5 or 6 miles 
from Rochefort It is a town of considerable antiquity, and. 
its castle was formerly in the hands of the family of Morle- 
mare ; the eldest son of the duke of Morternare bore the) 
title of ' Prince of Tonnay Charente.' Its harbour admits 
vessels of 100 tons, and it is the centre of a considerable 
trade : nearly all the Cognac brandy that is sent to England 
is exported from here. Salt is made also in the neighbour- 
ing marshes.. Population, in 1 832, 1 79 1 for the town, 3206 for 
the whole commune. Tonnay Boutonne is a small town on 
the Boutonne, between Rochefort and St. Jean d'Angely. 

Royan is on the coast, just at the mouth of the river 
Gironde. The population in 1832 was 1695 for the town, or 
2589 for the whole commune. It has a small harbour, con- 
venient for small vessels. The fishermen take great quan- 
tities of sardinias, which are in high repute for their 
size and goodness. This town was held by the Huguenots 
in the religious dissensions of the reign of Louis XIII., and 
was not taken by that prince's army without considerable 
difficulty. After its capture the fortifications were rased, 
and a considerable part of the town destroyed. The country 
around is fertile ana agreeable. ' 

Surgeres is on the road from Paris to Rochefort, 17 miles 
from the latter. The inhabitants, who in 1832 were 1683 for 
the town, or 1979 for the whole commune, carry on trade in 
horses, sheep, and oxen, white wine, and brandy. There is 
an antient cattle. 

Brisembourg, a village on a bye road from St. Hilahe, 
near St. Jean d'Angely, to Cognac, is known for its pottery ; 
and, Mirambeau, 27 miles S. of Saintes, and Cozes, between 
Pons and Royan, have a considerable trade in agricultural 
produce; the former in grain, fruit, and wine ; the latter in 
mules. Saintes appears to be the chief manufacturing town 
in the department ; light woollen goods, hosiery, and leather 
are made there. Sugar is refined at La Rochelle. The 
chief places of trade in brandy, which may be considered as 
the staple of the department, are La Rochelle, St Jean 
d'Ang61y, Saintes, and Tonnay Charente. Rochefort ia one 
of the great naval ports of France. La Rochelle was the 
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Strong-hold of the Huguenot party, until they were humbled 
by the power of the Crown and the ability of Richelieu. 

The Isle of Oleron extends about 20 miles in length from 
K.N.W. to S.S.E. ; and about 7 miles in breadth. ( Brae's 
Map of France). It is nearly surrounded by shoals, and a 
ledge of rocks runs along a considerable parWof the S.S.W. 
«oast toward the open sea ; there are rocks also about the 
northern point. Oleron is separated on the S.E. side from the 
main land by the narrow strait. Passe de Maumusson, and 
on the N.E. by the bay, Pertuis d'Antioche, which also se- 
parates it on the N. from the isle of Re. This island 
was railed by the Romans Uliarus, which name occurs 
in Pliny : at a later period we And, in Sidonius Apollina- 
ris, the derived adjective Olarinnensis, which serves to 
mark the transition to the modern name of Oleron. The 
soil of this island is calcareous, and fertile in corn and 
"wine ; and its salt-marshes yield much salt It contains 
•bout 16,000 inhabitants. The little town of Oleron is 
on the E. side of the island, opposite to the main land ; it 
contains about 3000 inhabitants, and is defended by a strong 
castle. Salt, wine, and brandy, the staple productions of the 
island, constitute the chief articles of the trade of the town; 
which was once deemed of sufficient importance to be the 
Beat of a bishopric. The town of St. Pierre d'Oleron is si- 
tuated near the centre of the island, and had in 1832 a popu- 
lation of 4630 for the whole commune. At the north end of 
the island is the tower of Chassiron, where is a lighthouse 
to guide vessels by night into the Pertuis d'Antioche. 

The isle of Re is about 16 miles in length, from W.N.W. 
to E.S.E., and about 3 or 4 miles in breadth. The Pertuis 
d'Antioche separates it on the S. from the isle of Oleron and 
the Pertuis Breton, and a strait which connects these two 
bays separates it on the N.E. and E. from the main land. It 
is nearly surrounded by rocks and shoals. We do not meet 
with any mention of this island by name in the Roman wri- 
ters. The anonymous geographer of Ravenna calls it Ratis ; 
in the middle ages we meet with it under the name Radis. 
The climate of the island is mild and temperate ; the soil is 
every where sandy, and destitute of water. The island con- 
tains neither spring nor brook, and the only water the inha- 
bitants can obtain is sea water, filtered through the sand. 
This they procure by merely digging to the depth of three 
or four feet ; but it-has not lost its acridity and saltness, and 
those who have not been accustomed to drink it find diffi- 
culty in reconciling themselves to it at first. The island has 
neither wood nor pasturage ; some cows are kept, which are 
fed upon a plant which grows along the shore under the 
water, and which is gathered and dried for fodder. Little 
grain is grown in the island, though barley and oats succeed 
tolerably well. A considerable quantity of white wine of 
middling quality is produced, and much brandy distilled. 
The principal fruits cultivated are figs and almonds. The 
population of this island is probably nearly equal to that of 
Oleron. 

The coasts of the island present a succession of- well-shel- 
tered bays, roadsteds, and harbours, of which the best are 
those of St Martin de Re, Ars, and La Flotte. St. Martin 
de R6 has a square citadel, fortified with bastions and other 
works, which defends the harbour and the town. Though 
the town is small, it is well-built and handsome. It has a 
fine arsenal and a military hospital. The inhabitants in 
1832 were 2489 for the town, or 2581 for the whole com- 
mune; they trade in salt, wine, brandy, and vinegar; and in 
deals (planches), which last are imported by the Prussians 
or Dutch : they are engaged also in the cod and thornback 
fishery. Ars had in 1832 a population of 2410 for the town, 
or 3875 for the whole commune. The adjacent marshes 
yield salt, and in the neighbourhood are collected transpa- 
rent pebbles, white, yellow, brown, and rose-coloured, which 
yield not in brilliancy to the pebbles of Medoc La Flotte 
had in 1832 a population of 2452 for the town, or 2557 for 
the whole commune. 

The isle of Aix is very small ; it lies in the Pertuis d'An- 
tioche, between the isle of Oleron and the main land. It 
contains about 200 or .300 inhabitants, but it is fortified. 
A French fleet of nine or ten sail of the line, lying off this 
island, was attacked in the evening of the 1 1th April, and 
on the 12th April, 1809, by a squadron of British frigates, 
fire-ships, and other vessels, under Lord Cochrane, detached 
from the British fleet under Lord Gambier. Three ships of 
the line were taken and destroyed, and another ship of the 
line was destroyed by the French, to prevent capture ; tome 
ether vessels were driven on shore. 



I The Isle of Madame at the month of the Charente is alto 
fortified. / 

The department of Charente Inferieure constitutes the 
diocese of La Rochelle. It is in the jurisdiction of the Cour 
Royale, or Assize Court, of Poitiers ; and in the twelfth 
military division, of which Nantes is the capital. It sends 
seven members to the Chamber of Deputies. (Malte Brun ; 
Balbi; Encyclopedic Methodique ; Diclionnaire Univertel 
de la France.) 

CHARENTON, a small town (bourg) in France, in the 
department of Seine, about two miles from the barriers 
of Paris ; it is on the right bank of the Marne, just above 
its confluence with the Seine. A bridge, partly of stone 
and partly of wood, connects it with the village of Alfort on 
the opposite bank. Charenton is pleasantly situated, and 
contains several country houses, and a building called Le 
Chateau, once the residence of Gabrielle d'Estrees, mistress 
of Henry IV., built for her by that king. The population, 
in 1832. was only 1925 for the town, or 1991 for the whole 
commune. There is an extensive iron-foundry and manu- 
factory of cylinders for cotton-printing. 

The brid'ge of Charenton has always been regarded as 
one of the keys of Paris on that side, and has consequently 
been an object of contest in the wars of the French, foreign 
or domestic. In the contests with the Normans in the 
ninth century, and wiih the English in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth ; in the war of the Ligue da Bien Public, League 
of the Public Weal, against Louis XL, of the Huguenots 
and Catholics, of Henry IV. and the Leaguers, possession 
of it was disputed. A tower near this bridge was defended 
in 1590 against Henry IV. by ten Parisians, whom, upon 
their surrender, the king hung. In the battle of Paris, 
March, 1814, this bridge was bravely but unsuccessfully 
defended by the pupils of the veterinary school of Alfort 

When the edict of Nantes, March, 1598, guaranteed to 
the Protestants the full exercise of their religion, those of 
Paris were allowed to have their place of worship at Ablon, 
a village on the bank of the Seine, several miles south of 
Paris; but the distance being inconveniently great, they 
were allowed, in 1606, to remove their worship to Charenton. 
It was commenced August 27, that year; the Protestants 
assembled to the number of 3000, and the violence of the 
mob, who were excited against them by the Catholic priests, 
was restrained by a body of archers sent by the king to 
protect the worshippers. The Protestants were continually, 
however, exposed to insult and violence. In 1621 the con- 
gregations returning from Charenton were attacked by a 
set of armed robbers and other vagabonds, instigated by 
some secret enemies of the Protestants ; the minister was 
maimed, several persons were killed, and their place of 
worship was burnt. , 

The Protestant church was rebuilt on a Urge and more 
magnificent plan, and finished in 1623, when the Protes- 
tants held their national synod there. Its inside dimensions 
were 104 feet by 66. There were near it a library, a print- 
ing-office, and booksellers' shops, principally intended for 
tho printing and sale of their religious publications. In 
August, 1685, a new attempt was made by the mob on this 
church; two shops adjoining to it were burnt, and the 
church itself narrowly escaped. Upon the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, a few weeks afterwards, the demolition of 
all the Protestant churches remaining in France was or 
dered ; the demolition of that of Charenton was commenced 
the very evening of the day on which the Act of Revocation 
was registered, and, in five days, the church was entirely 
destroyed, the library, printing-office, and minister's house 
sharing the same fate. The materials were given to the 
H6tel Dieu, at Paris. The celebrated Jean Claude, whose 
talents caused him to be regarded as the head of the Pro- 
testant party in France, was minister of Charenton at the 
time of the suppression of the Protestant worship. 

There is at Charenton an asylum for pauper and other 
lunatics. The establishment originated in 1741: it was 
founded by one Sebastten Leblanc, and was under the ma- 
nagement of the Freres de la Chariti: but it has since 
been modified and enlarged. The number of patients is 
now above 400. The treatment is peculiar ; the influence 
of music and of dramatic entertainments in which the parts 
were sustained by patients who had lucid intervals, has 
been tried, and the treatment is said to have been successful. 

CHARES of Mitylene, Master of the Ceremonies to 
Alexander the Great, made a collection of anecdotes, or 
perhaps rather wrote en account of the private life and ad- 
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ventures of the king. We may judge from the fragments 

in Athenseus, that this work contained numerous details 
which were exceedingly curious and interesting. ( Albenssus, 
Dripn. Casaub. iii. 93, 124 ; x. 434, Stc.) ' 
CHARES. [Rhodks.] 

CHARGE, in the practice of artillery, denotes the quan- 
tity of powder placed in a gun, howitzer, or mortar, for the 
purpose of expelling the shot or shell by its explosion. 

The service-charge varies from one sixth to one-third of 
the weight of the projectile : the lower charges being used 
in the field, or in naval actions ; and the higher in breach- 
ing the walls of fortresses. It is evident that extensive 
ranges and great velocities of shot are not required when 
artillery is directed against an enemy's columns or lines ; 
and it is found by experiment that a ball which just pierces 
the timbers of a ship will fracture them more than if it 
passed rapidly through them. On the other hand, llie 
greatest momentum is necessary on commencing the for- 
mation of a breach in a rampart faced with brick or stone- 
work, as the depth to which' the shot will penetrate is 
thereby increased ; and therefore the highest charges are 
then required. 

According to Dr. Hutton (Tract 34), different charges of 
powder, when tbe-weight of the ball remains the same, pro- 
duce velocities which are as the square roots of the weight 
of powder ; and, when the weight of powder is tho same 
while that of the ball varies, the velocities are inversely 

5roportional to the square roots of the weight of the balls, 
'he Doctor states, also, that the greatest velocities are pro- 
duced iu guns, the lengths of whose bores are equal to 
fifteen, twenty, and thirty calibres, or diameters, by charges 
occupying A, -f, and A of the lengths of the bores respec- 
tively ; and he adds, that by increasing the quantity of the 
charge, the velocities increase till they amount to a certain 
value, after which they decrease till the bore is quite filled 
with powder. The charge producing the maximum velocity 
is greater as the gun is longer ; but it does not increase in 
so nigh a ratio as the length of the gun. 

CHARGE' D'AFFAIRES, one who transacts diplo- 
matic business at a foreign court during the absence of his 
snperior, the ambassador. The agents that bear this name 
also form a separate class, being the chosen envoys or resi- 
dents at the states to which other states do not appoint 
diplomatists of the higher grades. In this capacity the 
Charges d' Affaires act for themselves, represent their coun- 
try, and are independent of any ambassador. In the ordi- 
nary routine and course of promotion, the secretary of le- 
gation, or secretary of embassy, becomes a Charge d' Affaires, 
but individuals are not unfrequently elected on other 

grounds of fitness or ministerial patronage, and without 
aving gone regularly through the subordinate grades 
of the profession. It now seems to be the practice to ap- 
point resident minuter* (a class above Cltargt * d Affaires, 
but beneath envoys, ordinary and extraordinary, and 
ministers plenipotentiary) rather than Charges d'Affairea. 
In this year (1836) the only British Chargi- d' Affaires on 
the diplomatic list it one to Mexico. In the article ' Am- 
bassador,' the gradations of diplomatic rank and etiquette 
are fully explained. 

CHARIOT, a light sort of coach ; also, u car, in which 
men of arms were placed in fight. The name is derived from 
the French word cnarreite. Cars or chariots are of very early 
use. The invention of them was attributed by the Greeks 
to Minerva (Horn. Hymn, in Ven. v. 12), on which account 
she was venerated at Athens and various other places in 
Greece under the name of Hippia : and the honour of the 
invention was shared by Erichtnonius, who, according to Vir- 
gil, was supposed to have first harnessed horses to a car, 
and to have introduced chariot-races at the Panathenoea 
which were established by him. 

The most antient war-chariots we know of are those of 
Pharaoh, which were overwhelmed in the Red Sea. (Exod. 
xiv. 7.) The Canaanites whom Joshua engaged at the 
waters of Merom had a multitude of chariots. (Josh. xi. 4.) 
And the Philistines, in their war against Saul, are stated 
(1 Sam. xiii. 5) to have had thirty thousand. 

Chariots armed with scythes were in use for many ages 
in all the Eastern countries: and were regarded as a 
principal arm of war. Such are mentioned in the Second 
Book of Maccabees (eh. xiii. v. 2), which the king of Syria 
led against Judtea. They were used by the Persians, as 
we see from Xenophon ( Anab. i. 8) : and they constituted 
a remarkable feature in the armies of tht antient Britons. 



Cesar (D» Bell. Otil v. 19) says, that after Cassiralbunroa 
had dismissed all his other forces, he had still four thousand 
of these war-chariots about his person. See Ccesar's ac- 
count of the method used in fighting with them (iv. 33). 

The Essedum and the Rheda were among the Roman 
war-chariots of the larger size. Greek and Roman ^*m*M 
frequently occur on the revorses of medals. 

CHARITE', LA, a town in France, in the Department 
of Nievre, on the right bank of the Loire, between Nerers 
and Cosne. It is 119 miles from Paris, in a straight Una 
S. by E., or 1 26 miles by the road through Fontainebleaa. 
Montargis, Briare, and Cosne : and 14 or IS miles frees 
Never*, the capital of the department. It is in 47° U' N. 
1st., and 3 2' E. long. 

This town is built near the site of a more antient one, 
which had the name of Seyr. About the year 700, a pow- 
erful noble, built and endowed a monastery on the bank of 
the Loire, near this town of Seyr ; and the town of La ChariU. 
which took its name from the abundant alms of the religious, 
rose round this monastery and caused the down fa 1 of ita 
more antient neighbour. Within a century after its founda- 
tion the rising town twice attracted the cupidity and ex* 

Seriencod the violence of a barbarous tribe, whom Eipilly 
eaignates as Vandals. In the religious wars of the six- 
teenth century, it was pillaged and burnt by the Huguenots, 
to whom it was betrayed by some of the inhabitants, and 
abandoned by the governor. 

Before the Revolution „ there were several religious W&Ma 
in the town ; the Benedictine Priory of the order ot C\uny 
was richly endowed ; the building was one of the finest is 
the kingdom, and the prior was spiritual and temporal lord 
of the town. 

La Cbarite has well-built houses, and a pleasant pnblie 
walk on the banks of the river ; there is also a good bridge 
over the Loire, across which the road to Bourges passes, and 
a fine Gothic church in ruins. 

The population in 1832 was 4490 for the town, or 608* 
for the whole commune. The chief manufactures are of 
iron, steel, and other metal goods, especially buttons, buckles, 
helmets, bayonets, and side arms. Some woollen cloths am 
made, also glass and earthenware. The articles of trade, 
beside the foregoing, are wood and hats. 

CH A'RITON, the author of a Greek romance in eight 
books, entitled 4 The Lores of Cbaereas and Cmttirrhoi.' 
The writer calls himself Chariton of Aphrodisias : the time> 
at which he lived is uncertain, but probably not earlier than 
the fourth century of our era. Though this, like most other 
Greek romances, displays little invention, it has some merit 
in point of style. Chariton was published by D'Orvilla, 
Amsterdam, 1750, 3 vols., 4to., with a valuable commen- 
tary. It is translated into German by Schmieden Leipzig, 
1806, 8vo. ; and into French by Larcher. 

CHARKOW (pronounced Kharkoff), a town in southern 
Russia, in 50° N. lat, and about 33° 30' E. long., between 
two small rivers, the Charkowa and the Lopan, which fall 
into the Donecz, one of the largest tributaries of the Don. 
Charkow is the capital of the government, now called 
Slowodesk Ukraine, but formerly the government of Char- 
kow, and may be considered as being placed on the boun- 
dary-line between the fertile country which extends over 
the centre of Russia, and the large deserts known under 
the names of steppes, which occupy the southern districts 
of the empire. This town, which contains about 18,000 
inhabitants, has heen chosen by the Russian government 
as the centre of instruction for the southern provinces. The 
university, which was erected in 1803, was attended in 1831 
by 318 students. Connected with it is a botanic garden, a 
collection of natural objects, an observatory, and a library 
of 20,000 volumes. There is also a seminary for clergymen, 
a military academy for forty children of poor noblemen, a 
grammar-school, and an institute of education for young 
ladies, with some other schools. In modern times a philo- 
technic society has been erected, whose object is the esta- 
blishment of manufactures in this part of Russia. There 
is more industry in this town than in many others of 
Southern Russia'; but it is almost inclusively limited to twit- 
nikis (coats of Cosacks), charawaris (trowsera of Co sacks), 
and eozis (carpets and cloaks made of felt). This branch 
of industry supplies the principal articles of sale at the four 
fairs which arc held annually at this place, and are visited 
by many merchants from the interior of Russia. 

CHARLEMAGNE. KARL DER GROSS, or Charles 
the Great, son of Pepin le Bref, king of the Franks, and of 
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Bertha, daughter of Caribert, Count of Leon, and grandson 
of Charles Martel, was born about 742 in the oastle of Salz- 
burg in Bavaria, a country which Pepin had conquered, aa 
well as part of Saxony. Pepin died in 768, and Charles 
and Oarlomann, his sons, succeeded to the vast dominions 
of the Franks. Charles had Auskrosia on<l Neustria, 
with part of Germany ; Karlomann had Burgundy and 
South Gaul. Karlomann died in 771, leaving two infant 
aons, but Charles possessed himself of his dominions ; and 
Karlomann's widow, with her children, took refuge at the 
court of Desiderius, king of the Longobards. Charles was 
now sovereign of the whole Frankish monarchy, which ex- 
tended not only over the present France, but also over nearly 
one-half of Germany. The Franks were still, in a great 
measure, a German nation; and the native language of 
Charles was a dialect of the Teutonic. In 772 Charles 
began his wars against the Saxons, which continued with 
various interruptions till 803. Witikind, the principal chief 
of the Saxons, a cunning and brave barbarian, gave him 
full employment for many years. The Saxons were Pagans, 
and Charles and his Franks seem to have felt little scruple 
in massacring them by thousands, even after they had 
laid down their arms. In 774 Charles being applied to 
by Pope Adrian I. against Desiderius, king of the Longo- 
bards, who threatened Rome, hastened from Germany 
to Italy, crossed the Alps by the pass of Susa, defeated 
Desiderius at Pavia, and took him prisoner. He assumed 
the crown of Lombardy, and confirmed Pepin's donation of 
the Exarchate of Ravenna and the Pentapolis to the Pope, 
who on his part acknowledged Charles as Patrician of Rome 
and Suzerain of Italy, with the right of confirming the 
election of the popes. In 775 Charles proceeded again to 
Germany against the Saxons. In the following year be 
returned to Italy to quell some insurrections ; in 778 he 
went to Spain against the Saracens, and conquered part 
of Catalonia, Aragon, and Navarre ; but on recrossmg the 
Pyrenees, his rear guard was defeated at Roncesvalles by 
the Vascones and the Saracens united. Several nobles of 
Charles's court fell on that day, among whom was Roland, 
warden of the borders of Brittany, ' Prsefectus Brittannici 
Limenis,' who has become the hero of many a romantic tale. 
In 780 Witikind having defeated several bodies of Franks, 
Charles found it necessary to visit Germany again in 
person ; and after several sanguinary campaigns, 'Witikind 
was obliged to submit and receive baptism. The alternative of 
death or Christianity was held out to thousands of the Saxons, 
who generally preferred the latter ; and Charles, by trans- 
planting whole colonies of them into, remote parts of France 
or Italy, broke their strength. Tassilo, Duke of Bavaria, a 
feudatory of the Frankish monarch?, having assisted or 
connived at Witikind's incursions, Charles invaded Bavaria, 
and brought the duke before the diet of the great lords 
assembled at Tngelheim, where Tassilo was found guilty 
of treason and condemned to death. Charles spared his 
life, but had him confined in a convent in 794. As for 
Witikind, he lived the rest of his days in peace, 4ft his do- 
■mains in the north of Germany, and his posterity is said to 
be perpetuated in the House of Oldenbtssg, the stock of the 
present reigning houses of Denmark and Russia. (Dunham's 
Hittory of the Germanic Empire.) In the year 800 Charles 
being victorious everywhere, and master of the best part of 
Europe, visited Rome, where he was solemnly crowned 
Emperor of the West by Pope Leo HI., with the title of 
Carolus I. Ctesar Augustus. He was called by the his- 
torians Carolus Magnus, from which the French have made 
Charlemagne; German writers call him Karl der Gross. 
Nicephorus I., Emperor of Constantinople, sent an embassy 
to Charles by which he acknowledged him Emperor of 
the West, with the title of Augustus, defining at the same 
time the limits between the two empires, which seem to 
nave been the Raab in Hungary, end the mountains of 
Curniola down to the Gulf of Istria ; and in Italy, the old 
boundary between the duchy of Benevento, and the Greek 
possessions in Apulia and Magna Grecia. Charlemagne 
had therefore Germany, the Netherlands, the Gauls, the 
greater part of Italy and Spain as far as the Ebro, with the 
Belearic islands, Corsica and Sardinia. He was on good 
terms with the Saxon kings of Britain The caliphs of 
Bagdad sent embassies to him. From the Ebro to the 
mouth of the Elbe, from the Atlantic to the mountains of 
Bohemia and the Raab, and from the British Channel 
to the Volturno— was the extent of his dominions. Bo- 
hemia, which was then inhabited by ScUvTonran tribes, he 



never subjugated. About 807 or 608, the first mention 
occurs in history of the Normans and Danes making de- 
scents on the coast of France. Charlemagne seems to 
have felt the danger of this new enemy, for he took great 
pains to fortify the extensive coast line of his dominions ; 
he stationed armed vessels in every harbour, and made 
Boulogne one of bis principal naval stations. In 813 
Charlemagne named his third son Louis, called afterwards 
Louis le Dcbonnaire, his colleague in the empire. He had 
lost his two elder sons, Pepin and Charles ; but he ap- 
pointed Bernard, the son of Charles, king of Italy. In 
January, 814, Charlemagne died of pleurisy at Aix-la- 
Chapelle after a reign of forty-seven years. He was buried 
with great pomp in the cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle. . 

Charlemagne may be considered the principal regene- 
rator of Western Europe after the destruction of the Roman 
empire. He was ambitious, but his ambition was of an 
enlarged kind, and led to great and useful results. He wss 
not merely a successful conqueror, but a statesman and a 
legislator ; and his mind appears wonderfully enlightened 
when contrasted with the barbarism that surrounded him. 
He was the first to enforce obedience and discipline among 
the turbulent Franks, and he effectually curbed the insub- 
ordination of his vassals, which his father Pepin had been 
unable to subdue. He was the founder of the Germanic 
empire, having transformed tribes of lawless barbarians, 
such as the Saxons, the Bavarians, the Frisians, &c, into a 
federation of civilized nations. His predecessors, Charles 
Martel snd Pepin, had checked the advance of the Saracens 
on the side of the Pyrenees; Charlemagne drove them 
back beyond the Ebro. His overthrow of the Longobards 
in Italy has been viewed in various lights by party his- 
torians. He has been considered by some as having, by his 
alliance with the popes, favoured the encroachments of their 
spiritual power over temporal affairs. But it ought to be 
observed that in his life-time at least he always asserted 
the superiority of the empire over the church in temporal 
matters, What be crowned himself king of Italy, and that 
even at Rome the laws were proclaimed in his name, 
' Imperante Domino nostra Carolo,' and the coin bore his 
stamp. Other writers have assumed that the overthrow of 
the Longobards was a misfortune to Italy, because they 
have fancied that their power was likely to effect that union 
of the Peninsula which has been the favourite vision of the 
Italians in all ages. But that union, had it been pos- 
sible, was more likely to be effected by a sovereign like 
Charlemagne, who ruled singly and firmly over his vassals, 
and who was acknowledged as emperor of the West and 
successor to the Caesars, than by an elective king like that 
of the Longobards, who was every moment at variance 
either with some one of the numerous dukes, who ruled ab- 
solutely each his respective territory, or with the Greek 
emperors, who still retained nearly one half of Italy. Be- 
sides, it ought not to be forgotten that the Longobards, even 
under their best kings, always retained a broad distinction 
between themselves the conquerors, and the Romans or 
conquered race. This humiliating and often oppressive 
distinction Charlemagne abolished, and by so doing he in 
fact emancipated the original Italian population from 
bondage. Those who may wish to look further into tikis 
often misstated question will find a sober and argumentative 
discussion of it in Manzoni's Ditcorto storieo topra alcuni 
punti delta Storia Longobardica in Italia, which accom- 
panies his historical drama of Adelchi. Charlemagne pro- 
moted instruction by the only means then known, by 
founding monasteries and endowing churches with schools 
attached to them. He enacted a series of regulations upon 
civil and ecclesiastical matters which may be considered 
as forming a code of laws. [Capitularies.] He often as- 
sembled diets of the great lords and bishops, and consulted 
them upon important matters, thus showing a deference to 
the opinion of the only classes thst had then any pretensions 
to education. Upon the same principle, he favoured the 
clergy as being the only scholars of that age. Alcuin, 
Paulus Diaconus, and other learned men, were honoured 
with his favour. He was easy of access to the humble 
and poor, and showed himself just and merciful towards 
them. He was, oik the contrary, at times harsh and 
eruel to his enemies and to his rebellious subjects, whom 
he treated in the same manner that they treated their 
own enemies or dependents. His first wife was Her- 
mengarda, daughter of Desiderius, king of the Longo- 
bardi, whom he repudiated after a twelvemonth with 
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the pope's approbation, to marry Ildegerda, a German 
princess, by whom he had most of his numerous children. 
After her death, he married successively Fastrada and 
Lutgarda. He had also several natural children. (Egin- 
hard, Vita Caroli Magni, in Duchesne's Return Fran- 
eorum Scriptorei, where are also Annates de Gettit Caroli 
Magni, antL Fragmenta de Rebus gettit Caroli Magni 
cum Hunit et Slavit, both by anonymous writers. Egin- 
hard was a contemporary of Charlemagne, and one of his 
favourites. See also Struve, Rerum Germanicarutn Scrip- 
tore*, torn, i., and the other numerous French and German 
historians.) 

CHARLEMONT, a frontier fortress of France, in the 
department of Ardennes. It is so united with the adjacent 
towns of Givet St. Hilaire and Givet Notre Dame, that the 
whole form but one town divided into two parts by the river 
Meuse, Givet Notre Dame being on the right bank, and 
Charlemont and Givet St Hilaire on the left. Charlemont 
is rather more than 140 miles in a straight line N.E. of 
Paris, or 165 miles by the road through Laon and Avesnes, 
50° 8' N. lat., and 4° 48' E. long. 

Charlemont is a place of modern origin ; it was originally 
a fortress, built by the Emperor Charles V., and united by 
him, in the year 1 555, to the territory of Namur. It de- 
rives its name from its founder, and from its situation on a 
steep eminence. By the treaty of Nimeguen, in 1678, it 
was ceded to France, and Louis XIV., desirous of enlarging 
the fortress, caused the adjoining villages or towns of Givet, 
one lying at the foot of the hill on which Charlemont was 
built, tho other on the opposite bank of the river, to be fortified. 
The fortifications of Charlemont are partly of the time of 
Charles V., but the fortifications of Givet, and the out-works 
of the whole, are by Vauban. The whole constitute a 
fortress of the first class. 

The town of Charlemont is small and of irregular form, 
but the streets are well laid out, and the houses good. 
Givet St. Hilaire has a large and well laid out place, or 
open space, and fine barracks. Givet Notre Dame is tra- 
versed by the little river Houille, which here empties itself 
into the Meuse : the circuit of its fortifications comprehends 
a considerable space, which was not built upon when Expilly 
wrote (1762), and as the population has not materially 
increased, is probably still vacant The two Givets are 
connected by a bridge over the Meuse. 

The inhabitants in 1832 amounted to 4092 for the town, 
or 4220 for the whole commune. Considerable trade is car- 
ried on : the inhabitants manufacture leather, esteemed the 
best in France, glue, and earthenware ; there are several 
breweries, and a brass-foundry. The situation of the town 
on the river Meuse is favourable to its commerce, which is 
however checked by some of the custom-house regulations, 
which impede the communication of France with Belgium. 
Charlemont is celebrated for the beauty of the women : in- 
deed the inhabitants generally are handsome. 

Mehul, the celebrated composer of music, was a native of 
Givet. 

CHARLEROY. or CHARLEROI, a town in the pro- 
vince of Hainault in Belgium, situated on the banks of the 
Sambre, 20 miles E.S.E. from Mons, and 33 miles S. from 
Brussels, in 50" 23' N. lat., and 4° 25' E. long. This town, 
with the whole of Hainault, was united to the French re- 

fublic, and formed part of the department of Jemmapes. 
n 1814 it became part of the kingdom of the United 
Netherlands ; and in 1815, during the hundred days, it being 
in possession of the Prussians, they were attacked by 
Napolecn, and driven from it a few days before the battle of 
Waterloo. Since the general peace, the fortifications have 
been greatly improved. 

The town is built in the form of an amphitheatre, on the 
side of a steep hill, which rises from the banks of the 
Sambre. It contained, in 1830, 932 houses, inhabited by 
1210 families, containing 5908 individuals. There is reason 
for believing that since the last enumeration, the population 
has materially increased. 

- The. town contains glass-houses, tanneries, dye-houses, 
rope-walks, salt and sugar refineries, and factories for 
■pinning wool. But the principal sources of prosperity are 
the coal mines and iron furnaces in the district, both of 
which are rapidly increasing in number and importance. 
In 1825 only 33 coal mines were open: now there are 72 
in active operation, producing annually about 900,000 tons of 
coal, about one-half of which is of good quality, and one- 
third of middling quality, the remainder being inferior, or 



' what 'is called houille maigre. At the beginning of thfe 
century, the entire quantity produced in the district did not 
exceed 50,000 tons. 

In 1828 there was in the district only one furnace for 
smelting iron with coke ; at the time of the revolution m 
1830, there existed four ; at present ( 1 836), there are twelve 
at work, and twenty-nine new furnaces are now in the course 
of construction, some of which are nearly completed, and all 
-will be put to work in twelve months. These iron-works 
are all so near together that the whole are visible from on* 
spot Every thing required for building and setting these 
works in action is found on the spot, with the exception of 
clay for making bricks, which is brought from Huy. When 
the whole of these furnaces shall be in action, it is esti- 
mated that they will produce about 100,000 tons of iron per 
annum, and employ about 3000 workmen. 

The district presents great facilities for water-carriegsv 
and in a short time Charleroy will be connected by means 
of railroads with most of the principal towns of Belgium : 
the high roads from Brussels, Mons, and Namur meet as 
Charleroy. 

CHARLEROY. CANAL OF. [Brussels.] 

CHARLES I., King of England, the third son of James 
I. and Anne, daughter of Frederick II., King of Denmark, 
was born at Dunfermline, in Fifeshire, North Britain, ost 
the 19th of November, 1600. James's second sob, Robert, 
having died in infancy, and his eldest Prince Henry, in his. 
nineteenth year, in 1612, Charles became heir-apparent to 
the crown. He was not however created Prince of Wales, 
till the 1st (other authorities say the 4th) of November; 
1616. His title before this was Duke of York and Corn watt. 

Almost the only transaction in which Charles figured 
be fore-he ascended the throne was the extraordinary expedi- 
tion to Spain made at the suggestion and in the company 
of the Duke of Buckingham, in the year 1623, to conclude 
in person the negociations for his marriage with the Infant* 
Maria, a business which bad occupied his father for nearby 
the preceding seven years. The affair was probably pre- 
vented from being brought to the intended conclusion by 
this very journey. After it was broken off, Charles and hia 
father directed their views to a French match, the negocU 
ation for which was in progress when James died, on the 
27th of March, 1625. The new king's marriage with the 
Princess Henrietta Maria, the youngest daughter of Henry 
IV., was solemnized by proxy, at Paris, on the 1 1th of May. 

At the accession of Charles, circumstances and the minds, 
of men were ripe for a renewal of that struggle between the 
popular and the monarchical principles of the constitution, 
which his predecessor had with difficulty put down, when it 
broke out in the parliament assembled in 1620. Charles 
began his reign by retaining as his chief adviser his father's 
favourite, the unpopular, unprincipled, and incapable Buck- 
ingham. At the same time the difficulties in which he was 
involved by the war that had just been entered into with 
Spain, offered to the popular party an opportunity of pursu- 
ing theirsJjecU, which seemed too promising to be neglected. 

The reign commenced accordingly with a contest between 
the king and the parliament, the latter firmly refusing to 
grant the supplies demanded by his majesty until they 
had obtained both a redress of grievances and a limita- 
tion of the prerogative. Charles on his part met the resist- 
ance of the parliament both by insisting upon preserving 
the prerogative entire, and by boldly putting it in force. 
In die course of this first contest three parliaments were 
successively called together and dismissed. The first met 
13th June, 1625, and was dissolved 12th August, in the 
same year; the second met 6th February, 1626, and was 
dissolved, before it had passed a single act 1 5th June ; the 
third met 1 7th March, 1 628, was suddenly prorogued 26th 
June, was called together for a second session 20th January, 
1629, and was finally dissolved 1 0th March of the same year. 
AH this time the proceedings of the king continued to be 
of the most arbitrary character. Money was collected from 
the people by force ; the influence of the crown was exer 
cised in the most open manner to overawe the judges, in 
cases in which the liberty of the subject was concerned ; 
the first privilege of parliament itself was violated by the 
seizure of members of the House of Commons, and their 
commitment to prison, for words alleged to have been spoken 
by them in debate. Nor is Charles free from the charge of 
having resorted to manoeuvring and subterfuge to es- 
cape from the demands with which he was pressed. He is 
especially exposed to the charge of such insincerity and in- 
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directness by his conduct in the affair of the Petition of 
Kights, which was passed in the first session of his third 
parliament, and to which he was eventually compelled to 
give his assent This was the greatest, indeed it may be 
said the only, victory obtained by the popular party in the 
course of the struggle ; and it was rendered ineffectual for 
the present, by the temporary success of the king in the 
plan which he at length adopted of governing without par- 
liaments. Immediately before entering on this line of 
policy, he wisely made peace, first, on the 14th April, 1629, 
with France, with which power he had entered (in July, 
1 626) into a foolish war, every operation in which was a dis- 
graceful failure ; and secondly, on the 5th November, 1630, 
with Spain, the war with which had not been more credit- 
able to his arras. Meanwhile also the assassination of Buck- 
ingham, on the 23rd August, 1628, had rid him of this evil 
adviser. 

His principal advisers now were the queen, Bishop Laud, 
and Wentworth, created Earl of Strafford. The state of 
things now established, and which may be described as the 
complete subjugation of the constitution by the prerogative 
of tlve crown, lasted for nearly eight years. The only memo- 
rable attempt at resistance was that made by Hampden, who 
refused to pay his assessment of ship-money, and whose case 
was argued before the twelve judges in April, 1637, and 
decided in favour of the crown. Meantime however the 
opposition of the people of Scotland to the episcopal form 
of church government, which had for some time been esta- 
blished among them, suddenly burst out into a flame. The 
first disturbances took place at Edinburgh, in the end of 
July, 1637 ; and by the beginning of the following year 
the whole country was in a state of insurrection against the 
royal authority. In these circumstances Charles called 
together his fourth parliament, which met on the 13th 
April, 1640. The temper which the members showed how- 
ever induced him to dissolve it on the 5th of May following. 
But the Scotch army having entered England on the 20th 
August, he again found himself forced to have recourse to 
the representatives of the people. The result was, the meet- 
ing on the 3rd of November of a fifth parliament, which is 
generally known under the name of the long parliament. 

The first proceedings of this assembly amounted to 
entering into a complete alliance with the Scottish insur- 
gents. By one bill after another, the king was stripped of 
all the most objectionable of his prerogatives. The com- 
mons also voted that no bishop shall have any vote in par- 
liament nor bear any sway in temporal affairs, and that no 
clergyman shall be in the commission of the peace. Of his 
advisers, Laud was sent to the Tower, and Strafford was exe- 
cuted, in conformity with an act of attainder, his assenting 
to which has always been regarded as one of the greatest 
stains on the character of Charles. Laud also was executed 
after he had remained a prisoner in the Tower more than 
four years. After having yielded everything else how- 
ever, Charles refused his assent to the Militia Bill, which 
was presented to him in February, 1642, the object of 
which was to transfer all the military power of the king- 
dom into the hands of the parliament The first blood 
drawn in the civil war which followed was at the indecisive 
battle of Edgehill, fought on Sunday, the 23rd of October, 
in that year. After this the war extended itself over the 
whole kingdom. For some time success seemed to incline 
to the royal side, and at the beginning of the year 1644, 
throughout both the west and the north of England, all op- 
position to the king was nearly subdued. In February of 
that year however another Scottish army crossed the border, 
and on the 2nd of July, at Marston Moor, the royalists sus- 
tained a defeat from the combined Scottish and parliamen- 
tary forces, which proved a fatal blow to the king's affairs. 
The brilliant exploits of the Marquis of Montrose in Scot- 
land, at the end of this year and the beginning of the next, 
were thrown away in the circumstances in which his royal 
master now was. At length, on the 14th June, 1645, was 
fought the battle of Naseby, which may be said to have 
finished the war. On the 5th of May, 1646, Charles deli- 
vered himself up to the Scotch army encamped before 
Newark, who, on the 30th of January, 1647, gave him up 
to the commissioners of the English parliament. On the 
3rd of June he was forcibly taken by Cornet Joyce out of 
the hands of the commissioners, and carried to the army 
then lying at Triplow Heath, and now in open rebellion 
against their old masters of the parliament. On the 16th 
of August he was brought by the army to Hampton Court, 



from which he made his escape on the 11th of November, 
and eventually sought refuge with Hammond, the parlia- 
mentary governor of the Isle of Wight. Here he. was de- 
tained a close prisoner in Carisbrook Castle till the 30th 
November, 1648, when he was seized by Colonel Ewer, and 
carried to Hurst Castle, on the opposite coast of Hampshire, 
by an order of the council of officers in the army. Meanwhile 
risings in his favour, which had been attempted in various 
ports of the kingdom, were all suppressed without difficulty 
by the now dominant army. An army in the Presbyterian 
interest, which was advancing from Scotland under the con- 
duct of the Duke of Hamilton, was met on the 17th of 
August, at Langdale, near Preston, by Cromwell, who, after 
completely routing it, penetrated as far as Edinburgh, and 
reduced everything to subjection in that quarter. On tho 
6 th of December, Colonel Pride took possession of the 
House of Commons, with a strong detachment of soldiers, 
and cleared it by force of all the members, except the minority 
of about 150, who were in the independent interest. On 
the 23rd the king was brought in custody to Windsor, and 
on the 15th January, 1649, to St. James's. On the 20th, 
he was brought to trial in Westminster Hall, before what 
was designated the High Court of Justice. Sentence of 
death was pronounced against him on the 27th, and he was 
executed by decapitation, on a scaffold erected in front of the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, at two in the afternoon of 
the 30th. 

Charles I. had eight children by queen Henrietta, of 
whom six survived him ; namely, Charles, prince of Wales, 
and James, duke of York, afterwards kings of England ; 
Henry, afterwards created duke of Gloucester ; Mary, mar- 
ried to William, prince of Orange, by whom she became 
mother of William, afterwards king of England ; Elizabeth, 
who died a prisoner in Carisbrook Castle, 8 September, 
1650, in her fifteenth year ; and Henrietta Maria, who mar- 
ried Philip, duke of Orleans, from whom, through a daugh- 
ter, is descended the royal family of Sardinia. 

The literary works attributed to king Charles have been 
collected and published under the title of ' Reliquire Sacrse 
Carolina?.' A list of them may be found in Horace Wal- 
pole's ' Royal and Noblo Authors.' They consist chiefly 
of letters and a few state papers, anil of the famous ' Eikon 
Basilike,' which first appeared immediately after the death 
of the king; but his claim to the authorship of this work 
has been much disputed, and is now generally considered to 
have been disproved, His majesty, however, was certainly 
one of the most elegant and forcible English writers of his 
time, and a great friend to the fine arts, which heencouraged 
in the early part of his reign. 

(The original authorities for the history of the reign of 
Charles I. are very numerous. Among those of greatest 
importance may be mentioned Rushworth's Historical Col- 
lections ; Whitelock's Memorials of English Affairs ; 
Clarendon's History of the Grand Rebellion ; and May's 
History of the (Long) Parliament. The general reader 
will find a sufficiently ample detail of the events of the time 
in the histories of Rapin, Hume, and Lingard. The most 
important of the recent works on the reign of Charles I. are 
.those of Brodie, Godwin, and D'Israeli. The subject of the 
authorship of the ' Eikon Basilike' has been re-agitated of 
late by Dr. Ch. Wordsworth, master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in a work in which he contends that the book 
was the production of King Charles.) 

CHARLES II., KING OF ENGLAND, the second 
son of Charles I., was born on the 29th of May, 1 630. His 
elder brother, named Charles James, horn 18th March, 
1629, had died on the day of his birth. On the breaking 
out of the civil war, in 1642, the prince of Wales, then only 
twelve years of age, was appointed by his father to the com- 
mand of the troop of horse which he raised as a body- 
guard on taking up his quarters at York; and in 1645 he 
was sent to serve with the royal troops in the west, with the 
title of general. On the ruin of the royal cause after the 
battle of Naseby, the prince retired, first to Scilly, and 
afterwards to Jersey, from whence, in September, 1646, he 
went to Paris, and joined the queen, his mother. He after- 
wards took up his residence at the Hague, and being here 
when he received the news of the death of bis father, he 
immediately assumed the title of king. On the third of 
February, 1649, he was proclaimed king of Scotland at 
Edinburgh. Meantime he had left Holland, and having 
gone in the .first instance to Paris, had afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Jersey. Here he received the deputy of tho 
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Committee of Estates of Scotland, and agreed to accept the 
crown of that kingdom on the conditions imposed by the 
Presbyterians, who were the dominant party there. He 
arrived in the north of Scotland 23rd June, 1650, and 
having been forced to take the covenant before landing, was 
again proclaimed at Edinburgh on the 15th July. On the 
first of January, 1651, he was crowned at Scone. Crom- 
well however bad already made himself master of the 
greater part of Scotland ; on which Charles adopted the 
resolution of marching to the south. He entered England 
on the 6th of August, and taking possession of the city of 
Carlisle, was there proclaimed king. The battle of Worces- 
ter, however, in which he was signally defeated by Crom- 
well, on the 3rd of September, put an end to his enterprise. 
For some weeks he wandered about in disguise ; at last, on 
the 15th of October he embarked at Shoreham, in Sussex, 
and a few days after arrived" in safety at Fescamp, in Nor- 
mandy. From Fescamp he went to Paris, where he re- 
mained till June, 1654.- He then retired, first to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and afterwards to Cologne ; but being obliged to 
leave the French territory on peace being concluded between 
England and France, in October, 1655, he retired to Bruges, 
and resided afterwards principally at that town and at 
Brussels. He was at Brussels when he received the news 
of the death of Oliver Cromwell, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1658. In the confusion into which everything fell 
in England after the resignation or deposition of the pro- 
tector Richard, Charles removed to Calais, in August, 1659, 
that be might be ready to take advantage of circumstances. 
He had still however to wait for some time longer. He 
opened a negotiation with General Monk, in April, 1660, 
at which time he was at Breda, having arrived there on the 
4th of that month. His letters to the House of Lords, his 
majesty's gracious declaration to all his loving subjects 
(in which lie promised much that he never performed), and 
his letter to the House of Commons, are all dated from the 
court at Breda in April, 1660. On the 1st of May the par- 
liament voted his restoration, and he was proclaimed in 
London on the 8th. He embarked at the Hague on the 
23rd of the same month, and entered London on the 29th. 

We can give only a very general sketch of the progress 
of events during this reign. It commenced with a com- 
plete restoration of the antient order of things, both in 
church and state. Although such of those concerned in 
the condemnation of the preceding king'as could be appre- 
hended were tried and executed, this measure of vengeance 
appears to have been in accordance with the popular 
sentiment of the time; and even the ejection of the Pres- 
byterian clergy, which took place in August, 1662, excited 
no general manifestation of feeling against the government. 
The first of Charles's acts which seem to have been de- 
cidedly unpopular were his sale of Dunkirk to France, and 
his declaration of indulgence, intended to favour the Catho- 
lics, both of which proceedings took place in the latter part 
of this year. From this time lord Clarendon, who had till 
now been the king's chief adviser, but who had opposed the 
indulgence, began to lose his influence at court. That 
minister also speedily lost his popularity by resisting the 
war with Holland, into which feelings of commercial jea- 
lousy were precipitating the parliament and the nation. 
The war broke out in February, 1665, and was soon made 
more serious by a rupture with France. Hostilities however 
were terminated for the present by the peace of Breda, con- 
cluded 10th July, 1667. This event was speedily followed 
by the dismissal of Clarendon from the administration, and 
eventually his banishment from the realm by act of par- 
liament In January, 1668, wasconcluded, by the exertions 
of Sir William Temple, the treaty of triple alliance (as it 
was called) between England, Holland, and Sweden, with 
a view of opposing the schemes of France, almost the only 
meritorious act of this disgraceful reign. It was not long 
however before the formation of the famous ministry known 
by the name of the Cabal, whose designs were to make the 
power of the English crown absolute by the aid of the king 
of France, overturned the state of things thus established. 
An alliance with France was followed by a quarrel with 
Holland, against which power war was declared in March, 
1 672. These transactions however roused a violent popular 
opposition both in the nation and in parliament ; and after 
Shaftesbury, the head of the ministry, had retired from the 
storm, the king was compelled to make peace with Holland 
in February, 1674. But, although now standing neutral in the 
war, he still maintained a close connexion with the French 



king, from whom indeed there is no doubt that he was in 

the receipt of an annual pension.' 

The most memorable affair of the following yean was the 
announcement, in 1678, of the pretended Popish Plot, in 
the midst of the ferment excited by which, Charles, appre- 
hensive of the lengths to which the parliament, participating 
in the popular excitement, appeared to be ready to go, 
adopted the bold course of dissolving that body, which had 
sat, one year excepted, during the whole course of the reign. 
Of three more parliaments however which he afterwards 
successively called, none turned out more compliant or 
manageable ; and he dissolved the last of them, which had 
been summoned to meet at Oxford on the 28th of March. 
1681, after it had sat only a week. In the first of the three, 
which met in March, 1679, the Habeas Corpus Act was 
passed. Meanwhile an alarming insurrection of the Scotch 
Covenanters, driven mad by the oppressive administra- 
tion of Lauderdale, had ' been suppressed by their defeat 
at Bothwell Bridge, on the 22nd of June, 1679. From 
the year 1681 Charles governed without parliaments, 
and after the most arbitrary manner. In 1683 many of 
the municipal corporations in the kingdom were compelled 
to surrender their charters into the hands of the king, 
by writs of quo vxirranto being issued against them. 
Their charters were restored with suoh modifications 
as placed the municipalities entirely under tbe iatia- 
ence of the crown, and made them subservient to the 
king's purpose of having the House of Commons vroAet hi» 
absolute control. (See the charters of Bedford, Ipswich, 
Lynn Regis, &c granted by Charles II.) But Charles did 
not live long enough to meet a House of Commons elected 
under this system. The outrageous proceedings of the 
government at length provoked the conspiracy of some of 
the friends of liberty and the constitution, known by the 
name of the Rye-House Plot, the detection of which was 
followed by the execution of Lord Russell and Algernon 
Sidney, the two most eminent persons involved in it, and oi 
several of their subordinate associates. Charles was sud- 
denly seized with apoplexy on the 2nd of February, 1685, 
and expired on Friday the 6th. 

Many of the legislative measures of this reign were oi 
great importance The object and the operation of the Cor- 
poration Act are explained in the article Borotoh (p. 202). 
The Habeas Corpus Act, as already mentioned, was passed 
in this reign.. By a statute passed in the twelfth year of 
this king's reign, tbe old -military tenures, one of the most 
oppressive relics of feudalism, were abolished, and one tenure 
of free and common socage was established for all the free- 
hold lands of the laity. The right of wardship of infant 
heirs to lands held by military tenure, a right which was 
for the benefit of the guardian rather than the ward, ceased 
by the same statute, which enabled every father, by deed or 
will, to appoint guardians of his estates, .and of course of bis 
infant children. 

Charles II. was married on the 21st of May, 1662, to 
Catherine, daughter of John IV. king of Portugal, who long 
survived him ; but he had no children by his queen. His 
nataral- children were, 1. James, duke of Monmouth, by 
Mrs. Lucy Walters, born at Rotterdam in 1649, ancestor of 
the dukes of Buccleueh ; 2. Mary, also by Mrs. Walters ; 
3. Charlotte- Jemiroa-Henrietta-Maria Boyle (alias Fitsroy), 
by Elizabeth Viscountess Shannon ,- 4. Charles, surnamed 
Fitz-Charles, by Mrs. Catherine Peg ; 5. another daughter 
by Mrs. Peg, who died in infancy ; 6. Charles Fttzroy, duke 
of Southampton, by the duchess of Cleveland ; 7. Henry 
Fitzroy, duke of Grafton, by the same, ancestor of the dukes 
of Grafton ; 8. George Fitzroy, duke of Northumberland, by 
the same: 9. Charlotte Fttzroy, by the same; 10. Charles 
Beauclerc, duke of St. Albans, by Mrs. Nell Gwynn, an- 
cestor of the dukes of St. Albans ; 1 1. Charles Lenox, duke 
of Richmond, by Louisa Querouaille, a French woman, 
created duchess of Portsmouth, ancestor of the dukes of 
Richmond : and 12. Mary Tudor, by Mrs. Mary Davis. 

CHARLES-EDWARD. [Stcart.] 

CHARLES MARTE'L was a natural son of Pepin 
d'Heristal, duke of Austrasia, and mayor of tbe palace un- 
der the last Merovingian kings. After Pepin's death, 
Charles was proclaimed duke of Austrasia a.d. 715. Having 
defeated the King Chilperic II., 719, he obliged him to 
appoint him mayor of the palace, which in fact was the 
same thing as appointing him irresponsible prime minister, 
with all tbe real authority, while the king was a mere 
shadow. In 720 Chilperic died, and was s u c ce eded by 
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Thierry IV., under whom Charles continued to possess the 
chief authority in the state. Charles defeated Eudes, duke 
of Aquitania, and obliged him to do homage to the Frankish 
crown. He afterwards defeated the Saracens of Spain in a 
great battle between Tours and Poitiers, 732, in which their 
numerous host was destroyed. Ho was called Martet (ham- 
mer) in consequence of this victory. The battle of Poitiers, 
and the subsequent conquest of Provence, where the Sara- 
cens had formed several strongholds, effectually checked 
the advance of the Mussulmans into the heart of Europe. 
This great victory of Charles Martel has been confounded 
by subsequent chroniclers and writers of romance with the 
expeditions of Charlemagne against the Saracens, which 
were far from being so momentous or so important in then- 
results. Charles Martel also defeated the Frisians, annexed 
their country to the monarchy, and obliged them to embraco 
Christianity. He also fought successfully against the Saxons 
and other German tribes. After Thierry's death, 736, Charles 
Martel continued to hold the supreme authority, under the 
title of Duke of the Franks, for the rest of his life, no king 
being appointed to succeed Thierry. Charles Martel died 
in 741, at Crecy, on the river Oise, and his two sons, Carlo- 
mann and Pepin, divided fjhe dominions of the Franks be- 
tween them. Pepin set up'^for awhile a phantom' of royalty 
in the person of Childeric HI., son of Thierry, but a few 
years after dethroned him and shut him up in a convent, 
after which Pepin was proclaimed sole king of the Franks 
in 751, bis brother Carlomann having previously given up 
his government of Austrasia, and retired to Rome, where 
he became a monk. 

Charles Martel was not a favourite with the clergy of his 
time, because he obliged them to contribute towards the 
expenses of the war against the Saracens. He also is said 
to have conferred ecclesiastical benefices on some of his 
bravest soldiers. 

CHARLES II., called the Bald, son of Louis le Dfibon- 
naire, and king of France, was crowned Emperor of the 
West after the death of Louis II. in 875. He died in 877. 
(See p. 501.) 

CHARLES III., called the Fat, son of Louis the Ger- 
manic, and nephew of Charles II., was elected Emperor and 
King of the Romans in 881. He was at the same time 
king of France, but on account of his incapacity he was de- 
posed from both thrones by a general diet of French and 
German lords, held at Mainz in 887 ; and died the following 
year, near Constance, in the greatest distress. From that 
epoch the crown of Germany was Anally and for ever sepa- 
rated from that of France. (See p. 503.) 

CHARLES IV., of the house of Luxembourg, king of 
Bohemia, was elected emperor in 1347. The most remark- 
able event of his reign is the promulgation of the Golden 
Bull at the diet of Niimberg in 1356, which became the 
fundamental law of the German empire. By this bull the 
number of electors was fixed at seven, three ecclesiastic — 
the archbishops of Mains, Treves, and Cologne ; and four 
secular — the king of Bohemia, the count palatine of the 
Rhine, the duke of Saxony, and the margrave of Branden- 
burg, and to each of these was attached a high office of 
the imperial state or household. The archbishop of Mainz 
was appointed arch-chancellor of the empire, the archbishop 
of Col iOgne arch-chancellor of the kingdom of Italy, and 
the archbishop of Treves arch-chancellor of the kingdom 
of Aries, a feudal dependence of the imperial crown. The 
secular electors bad nominal offices in the imperial house- 
hold assigned to them. The rights and privdeges of the 
electors, and the forms of the election, were likewise defined. 
[Bull.] Charles died in November, 1378, at Prag, in Bo- 
hemia, after thirty years of a comparatively peaceful reign. 
He is charged by German historians with having preferred 
the interests of his own family to those of the empire. His 
son Wenceslaus succeeded him both as emperor and as king 
of Bohemia. 

CHARLES V. of Germany (Don Carlos I. of Spain) 
was born at Ghent in the year 1500. His father, the Arch- 
duke Philip of Austria, was the son of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., and of Mary, the daughter of Charles the Bold, 
and heiress of the House of Burgundy; his mother was 
Joanna, the only child of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella 
of Castile. By the death of Philip in 1506 Charles inherited 
the Netherlands and Franche Corate. He was brought up 
in Flanders, under the care of William de Croy, Lord of 
Chievres, whom hit grandfather, Maximilian, appointed to 
be bit governor, with Adrian of Utrecht as bis preceptor. 



S Adrian VI.] By the death of Ferdinand of Aragon, 
anuary, 1516, Charles, then sixteen years of age, inhe- 
rited the crowns of Aragon and Castile, with their vast pos- 
sessions in the New World, as well as the kingdoms ot 
Naples and Sicily, and the island of Sardinia. After the 
death of his grandfather, Maximilian, in 1519, he was 
elected Emperor of Germany, his brother Ferdinand being 
entrusted with the administration of the hereditary domi- 
nions of the House of Austria. 

Upon the death of Ferdinand of Spain, Joanna was ac- 
knowledged queen ; but being in a state of imbecility, she 
was unable to exercise the sovereign power. Charles was 
therefore proclaimed king conjointly with his mother. 
Cardinal Ximenes, the celebrated minister of Ferdinand, 
sent pressing invitations to Charles to repair to his Spanish 
kingdoms ; hut Charles, young and inexperienced, and 
surrounded by Flemish ministers and favourites who did 
not wish for his departure from Flanders, delayed more 
than a twelvemonth before he set out for Spain. At last, 
in September, 1517, he embarked with his Flemish court, 
and landed at Villa Viciosa in Asturias, where the Castilian 
nobility hastened to meet him. Ximenes also, old and 
infirm as he was, went to meet the young king ; but he fell 
ill on the road, and died at Aranda. after receiving a cold 
letter of dismissal from Charles. Discontent soon showed 
itself among the Castilians, at the insolence and rapacity 
of the Flemish courtiers. William de Croy, his wife, his 
nephew, and Sauvage, whom Charles was imprudently in- 
duced to appoint Chancellor of Castile in place of Ximenes, 
and several other Flemish favourites, thought of nothing 
but amassing money in Spain and transmitting it to 
Flanders. Upon Charles assembling the Cortes of Castile at 
Valladolid, marks of a stubborn spirit soon discovered them- 
selves among the members. At Zaragoza he was obliged 
to swear to maintain the rights and liberties of the Ara- 
gonese, before they would acknowledge him king. In 
Catalonia he likewise assembled the cortes of that prin- 
cipality. While he was in this province he received the 
news of the Emperor Maximilian's death, which happened in 
January, 1519. A few months afterwards he was himself 
elected to succeed his grandfather, and he hastened his pre- 
parations in order to leave Spain for Germany. Having 
appointed Adrian of Utrecht regent of Castile, Don Juan 
de Lanuza viceroy of Aragon, and Don Diego de Mendoza 
viceroy of Valencia, he sailed from Corona in May,. 1520, 
landed at Dover on his way, where he had an interview 
with Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey, who showed him 
great attention, and was crowned emperor at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, 23rd October, 1520. 

Charles found Germany disturbed by Luther's incipient 
schism. At a diet held at Worms, in January, 1521, 
Luther was summoned to appear, and Charles gave him a 
safe-conduct for his security. Luther came, refused to re- 
tract his opinions, and appealed to a general council. He 
was however allowed to depart in safety, the majority of 
the diet, and Charles at their head, refusing to renew the 
disgraceful scenes of Constance. After his departure, an 
edict of outlawry was issued against him in the name of 
the emperor and by the authority of the diet. For the 
sequel of this momentous controversy see Luthkr. 

While Charles was absent from Spain, the towns of 
Castile broke out into open insurrection. The nobles were 
hurt at the influence and interference of the Flemish in the 
affairs of Spain, and especially at the appointment of Adrian 
of Utrecht, Charles's former preceptor, as head of the 
Regency, whose stem and rigid demeanour was not cal- 
culated to soothe the pride of the Castilian nobility. The 
higher clergy were likewise offended at the nomination of 
young William de Croy, the nephew of the Lord of Chuhres, 
to the archbishopric of Toledo; and fearing that eccle- 
siastical benefices would be henceforth bestowed upon 
strangers, they joined the nobles and commons, and excited 
the people to resistance by their sermons and writings. 
' It is certain,' says a modern Spanish writer, 4 that if the 
■procuradores or commoners in the Cortes and the towns of 
the holy league had offered to maintain unaltered the tem- 
poral authority- and privileges of the church, most of the 
bishops would have sided with them. (A. de Arguelles, 
Introduction al Bxamtn Historico de la Reforma Contti- 
tucional.) The procuradores or deputies of the towns 
showed a still more determined spirit. The remonstrances 
of the Cortes being unheeded by the Regents, several 
of the towns openly revolted in 1520, and convoked a junta 
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of their deputies. Padilla, a young nobleman of Toledo, j 
placed himself at the head of the Coramunerog, as the 
party of the towns was called. They assembled troops, 
issued proclamations, and renounced all allegiance to the 
Regency, but appealed to Charles himself, to whom they 
sent a statement of their grievances, asking for immediate 
redress, and the dismissal of obnoxious regents and mi- 
nisters. Padilla took possession of the person of Joanna, 
who was still styled in all public acts Queen of Castile in 
conjunction with her sou. Joanna had been for years 
insane ; but when Padilla and others spoke to her of the 
injustice which thoy had suffered, she seemed to have a 
lucid interval, and promised redress. She even received in 
state the deputies of the towns and the members of the 
junta, who kissed her hand and swore allegiance to her ; 
but after the ceremony she relapsed into her usual melan- 
choly absent mood, and they were unable to make her sign 
any paper. For some months the affairs of the Cora- 
muneros seemed to prosper ; they defeated the troops of the 
Regency at Tordesillas, and almost all the towns of Castile 
embraced their cause. But the Junta having showed a dis- 
position to curtail the privileges of the nobility and clergy, 
among others the important one of being exempt from 
taxes, they lost the support of those two powerful bodies. 
The commons agitated the question of the former crown 
lands, of which many of the nobility had got possession in 
course of time, and proposed that they should be rc annexed 
to the royal domains. The nobles now openly espoused 
the part of the crown, and armed their vassals. They 
attacked the Communeros at Villareal, defeated them, 
and took Padilla prisoner, who was immediately executed. 
His wife, Maria Pacheco, defended herself for a short time 
within Toledo, and at last contrived to escape into Portu- 
gal. Charles soon after came into Spain, and assumed the 
reins of government. He behaved with much indulgence, 
issued an amnesty for all past political offences, excepting 
only the leaders, whom however he showed no eagerness to 
seek after. The war which broke out about that time be- 
tween him and France soon engrossed all his attention, and 
he only assembled the Cortes of Castile to demand fresh 
tupplics of money, till at last they refused in 1 539, alleging 
the privilege of the nobility and clergy to be exempt from 
taxes. He dismissed them, and fn in that time summoned 
neither the nobles nor clergy, but merely (he deputies of 
the eighteen cities, who proved sufficiently manageable. 
Charles's armies were triumphant in Italy ; they drove 
the French from 1-ombardy, took Genoa, and at last, in 
February, 1525, gained the great battle of Pavia, and made 
Francis I. prisoner. Francis was taken to Madrid, whence 
he was released, by a convention between him and Charles, 
in January, 1526, but the war broke out afresh soon after. 
The Pope and the Florentines, having taken alarm at the 
power of Charles V., joined the French. In 152" the troops 
of Charles V., commanded by the Con notable of Bourbon, 
marched upon Rome, took and plundered it in a shameful 
manner, and made the Pope prisoner. [Clement VII.] 
Meantime Charles V. at Madrid was ordering prayers to be 
offered up in the churches for the deliverance of the Pope, 
saying that he was obliged to make war against the tem- 
poral sovereign of Rome, but not upon the spiritual head of 
the church. The treaty of Cambrai, 1 529, restored peace 
between Charles and Francis, who gave up all his claims to 
Italy and Flanders. In June of the same year, Charles 
and Pope Clement were also reconciled; and in March, 
1530, Charles was crowned by the Pope at Bologna as 
Emperor and King of Lombard)-. He then united his 
troops to those of the Pope against the republic of Florence, 
which still held out ; and in August of the same year, the 
Florentines were obliged to capitulate, and to receive for 
their prince Alexander de' Medici. [Cosmo I. de' Medici.] 
Charles after his coronation set out for Germany, where 
the consequences of the religious schism became every day 
more threatening. At a great diet, held at Augsburg in 
June, 1530, the confession of faith of the Lutheran Church 
was solemnly presented to him. [Augshurg. Confession 
of.] Charles adopted a temporizing policy towards the Pro- 
testants of Germany. He allowed them the free exercise of 
their religion, which in fact he could not refuse without 
entering into a war of extermination ; but he referred ulti- 
mately the question fo the general council, which he urged 
the pope to convoke, but which did not take place till after 
Charles's death [Tiient, Council of]. Charles was not 
intolerant by disposition ; his mind was of an inquisitive 



turn, and he showed, at various times, considerable indul- 
gence towards the doctrines of the Protestants. After bis 
death doubts of his orthodoxy were entertained by the 
Spanish Inquisition, which imprisoned and examined some 
of his familiar attendants. 

In 1535, Europe being at peace, Charles sailed with a 
large armament for Tunis, where Khair Eddin Barbarossa, 
the dread of the Christians in the Mediterranean, had for* 
tified himself. Charles, supported by his admiral, Andre* 
Doria, stormed La Goletta, and defeated Barbarossa : the 
Christian slaves in Tunis meantime having revolted, the 
gates of the city were opened, and the Imperial soldiers 
entering in disorder began to plunder and kill the inhabi- 
tants, without any possibility of their officers restraining 
them. About 30,000 Mussulmans of all ages and both 
sexes perished on that occasion. When order was restored, 
Charles entered Tunis, where he re-established on the throne 
Muley Hassan, who had been dispossessed by Barbarossa, on 
condition of acknowledging himself his vassal, and retain- 
ing a Spanish garrison at La Goletta. Charles returned 
to Italy and landed at Naples in triumph, having liberated 
20,000 Christian slaves, and given, for a time, an effec- 
tual blow to Barbarossa and his piracy. On his return to 
Europe, 1536, he found King Francis again prepared for 
war. The French invaded Piedmont, but Charles collecting 
his forces in the north of Italy drove them back. He in- 
vaded Provence, besieged Marseilles, but could not take it, 
and after having devastated Provence and lost nearly one 
half of his army, he withdrew into Italy with the rest. In 
1538 a truce for ten years was entered into between Franca 
and Charles through the mediation of the pope. The truce 
however was broken in 1542. In 1539 the people of Ghent, 
Charles V.'s native place, revolted on account of some en- 
croachment on their privileges, and the rebellion threatening 
to spread to other towns of Flanders, Charles, who was then 
in Spain, asked Francis for a safe-conduct to cross France 
on his way to Flanders, which Francis immediately granted. 
He was received by Francis with the greatest honours, 
although some of the French courtiers advised him to take 
advantage of the opportunity, to secure the person of Charles, 
and oblige him to sign the cession of the duchy of Milan in 
favour of one of Francis's sons; but Francis disdained the 
suggestion. The citizens of Ghent having' surrendered at 
discretion were treated by Charles with great severity ; 26 
of the leaders of the revolt being executed in 1540. 

In 1541 Charles sailed with an armament to attack Algiers, 
against the advice of his old admiral, Andrea Doria. He 
landed near that city, began the siege, and built a redoubt on 
a hill commanding the town, which is still called the Fort of 
the Emperor, but his troops were cut off by disease and by 
the Arabs. A dreadful storm dispersed his fleet, andCharles 
re-embarked with a small portion of his men, leaving his 
artillery and baggage behind. 

In 1542 war broke out again between Francis and Charles. 
The ostensible cause of it was the seizure which had taken 
place the year before of Rincon, a Spanish refugee, who had 
gone over to Francis, and had been sent by him to Constan- 
tinople to contract an aljiance with Sultan Solyman against 
Charles. Rincon succeeded, returned to France, and set off 
again for Constantinople with Fregoso, a Genoese refugee, 
whom Francis had also taken into his service. These two 
emissaries, in passing through Italy, were seized by the Mar- 
quis del Vasto, governor of Milan, put to the torture, and 
then put to death, as traitors to their sovereign. In accord- 
ance with the treaty, Solyman sent Barbarossa with a large 
fleet to ravage the coasts of Italy, and join Francis's squadron 
on the coast of Provence. [Barbarossa.] The war ■was 
carried on by land in Flanders, Roussillon, and in Pied- 
mont, where Charles's troops lost the battle of Cerisolles 
against the count of Enguicn. Charles however invaded 
Champagne ; and his ally, Henry VIII. of England, entered 
Picardy in 1544, but soon after peace was made at Crespi 
between Charles and Francis. One of the terms of this 
peace was that both sovereigns engaged themselves to de- 
stroy Protestantism in their respective dominions. In 
France they began to fulfil this engagement by massacring 
the Protestants in the towns of Cabriercs and Merindol ; in 
Germany Charles proceeded by less sanguinary and more 
formal means. The diet of Worms, in 1545, passed several 
resolutions against the Protestants, in consequence of which 
they rose in arms in 1546, under Frederic, elector of Saxony 
and the landgrave of Hesse. Charles defeated them and 
took the two princes prisoners. He gave the electorate o f 
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Saxony to Maurice, a kinsman of Frederic. Maurice acted 
■with consummate skill, so as to deceive Charles himself, 
during several years, as to his real intentions. He appeared 
to side with the emperor, fought bravely for him, but at the 
same time took care that the cause of the Protestants should 
not be rendered totally desperate ; he urged Charles to libe- 
rate the landgrave of Hesse, who was his father-in-law, and 
on Charles's repeated refusals he entered into secret corre- 
spondence with the other Protestant princes to be ready to 
rise at a given signal. At last, in 1552, Maurice threw off 
the mask, by taking the field at the head of the Protestant 
confederacy, and was very near surprising the emperor at 
Innsbruck, from whence Charles was obliged to rly in a 
hurry. He also frightened awny the fathers of the council 
assemb sd at Trent. At this crisis Henry II. of France, who 
had succeeded Francis I., resumed hostilities against the 
emperor. Under these circumstances Charles was obliged 
to sign the treaty of Passau with the Protestant princes of 
Germany, in August, 1 552, by which the Protestants ob- 
tained the free exercise of their religion in their dominions. 
This treaty was afterwards confirmed by a solemn declara- j 
tion of the diet at Augsburg, in 1 555, which was called the ; 
' peace of religion," for it was .the foundation of religious ; 
freedom in Germany. | 
The war continued with the French on one side, and with ' 
the Turks in Hungary on the other. In 1554, Philip, ! 
Charles's son, married Mary, queen of England, upon which 
occasion hia father made over to him the crowns of Naples 
and Sicily. In 1555 Joanna of Spain died, after having 
been insane for nearly fifty years. Charles being now, no- 
minally as well as in reality, sole king of the Spanish mo- 
narchy, put in effect a resolution which he had formed 
for some years before. Having assembled the States of tho 
Low Countries at Brussels, on the 25th October, 1555, 
he appeared there seated between his son Philip and his 
sister, the queen of Hungary, and resigned the sove- 
reignty of the Netherlands, his paternal dominions, to 
Philip. He then rose, and leaning on the prince of Orange 
for support, as he was suffering severely from the gout, he 
addressed the assembly, recapitulating the acts of his long 
administration : — ' Ever since the age of seventeen,' he said, 
' he had devoted all his thoughts and Exertions to public 
objects, seldom reserving any portion of his time for the in- 
dulgence of ease or pleasure. He had visited Germany nine 
times, Spain six times, France four, Italy seven, Flanders 
- ten times, England twice, and Africa twice ; had made eleven 
voyages by sea ; he had not avoided labour or repined under 
fatigue in the arduous office of governing his extensive do- 
minions ; but now his constitution failed him, and his infir- 
mities warned him that it was time to retire from the helm. 
He was not so fond of reigning as to wish to retain the 
sceptre with a powerless hand !' He added, that ' if, in the 
course of a long administration, he had committed errors ; if, 
under the pressure of a multiplicity of affairs, he had neg- 
lected or wronged any one of his subjects, he now implored 
their forgiveness, while for his part he felt grateful for their 
fidelity and attachment, and he should with his last breath 
pray for their welfare.' Then turning to Philip, he gave him 
gomo salutary advice, especially to respect the laws and the 
liberties of his subjects; after which, exhausted with fatigue 
and emotion, he closed the impressive scene. Two weeks after 
he made over to Philip, with the same solemnity and before 
a large assembly of Spanish grandees and German princes, 
the crowns ofSpain and of the Indies. In the following year, 
August, 1556, he likewise resigned the Imperial crown to 
his brother Ferdinand, who had already been elected king of 
the Romans and his successor ; and after visiting his native 
place, Ghent, he embarked for Spain with a small retinue. 
On landing at Laredo in Biscay, he kissed the ground, say- 
ing, ' Naked I came out of my mother's womb, and naked 
I return to thee, thou common mother of mankind.' In 
February, 1557, accompanied by one gentleman attendant 
and twelve domestics, he retired to the monastery of St. 
Justo, of the Hieronymite order, situated near Plasencia, 
in Estremadura, in a sequestered valley, at the foot of the 
Sierra de Credos, where he had caused apartments to be 
prepared for him. There he lived for about eighteen months, 
employed either in his garden, or in contriving works of 
ingenious mechanism, of which he was remarkably fond, 
and in which he was assisted by Turriano, a clever mecha- 
nician of the time. In the last six months of his existence 
his body becoming more and more enfeebled by repeated fits 
of the gout, his mind lost its energy and he fell into gloomy 



reveries, and the practice of ascetic austerities. Among 
other things he had himself laid in a coffin and wrapped in 
a shroud, and the funeral service performed over him in the 
chapel of the convent. The fatigue and excitement of this 
ceremony brought on a fit of fever which carried him off, on 
the 21st of September, 1 558, in his 59th year. (Antonio de 
Vera, Vida y Heckos de D. Carlos I. ; Robertson's History 
of Charles V. ; Botta, Sloria d Italia, and numerous other 
historians.) 

CHARLES VI. of Germany, born in 16S5, was the son 
of the Emperor Leopold I. Charles II«of Spain, the last off- 
spring of the Spanish branch of the house of Austria, being 
childless, Leopold claimed the inheritance of the crown of 
Spain for one of his children, as next of blood. He fixed 
upon his younger son, the Archduke Charles, as the pre- 
sumptive heir, and king Charles confirmed the choice by his 
will. But the intrigues of Louis XIV. and his friends at 
the court of Spain made the king alter his will before his 
death in favour of Philip of Anjou, whose grandmother was 
daughter to Philip IV. of Spain and sister to Charles II. 
This gave rise to the long war of the Spanish succession, 
in which most of the other European powers took part. 
After the death of Charles II., in November, 1700, Philip 
of Anjou was proclaimed under the name of Philip V., but 
the emperor, England, Holland, and Portugal supported 
the-claims of the Archduke Charles, who landed at Lisbon 
in March, 1 704, with some English and Dutch troops, and 
was assisted by the Portuguese. Catalonia and Aragon de- 
clared themselves for Charles, who entered Madrid in 1 706, 
and was there proclaimed king of Spain. The duke of 
Berwiek however drove him away from the capital, and 
Charles retired into Valencia. The battle of Almanza, in 
April, 1 707, decided the question in favour of Philip. The 
war continued for several years more in the eastern pro- 
vinces of Spain, as well as in Italy, Germany, and the Ne- 
therlands, till 1714, when Charles, who in 1711 had suc- 
ceeded bis elder brother, Joseph I., on the imperial throne, 
gave up his claims to the Spanish crown by the treaty of 
Rastadt, retaining however the kingdom of Naples and the 
Island of Sardinia, which last he afterwards exchanged for 
Sicily. In 1716 the Emperor Charles joined the Venetians 
in a war against the Turks, whom the Prince Eugene de- 
feated at Peterwaradin, after which he took Belgrade and a 
great part of Servta, which, as well as Temeswar, were for- 
mally ceded by the Porte to Austria by the treaty of Passa- 
rowitz, in 1718, but were afterwards lost again to Austria by 
the peace of Belgrade, 1739. 

In 1 724 Charles issued the Pragmatic Sanction, or funda- 
mental law, which regulates the order of succession in the 
family of Austria. By this law, in default of male issue, 
Charles's eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, was called to the 
inheritance of the Austrian dominions, and her children 
and descendants after her. The Pragmatic Sanction was 
guaranteed by all the German princes and several of the 
other powers of Europe, with the exception of the French 
and Spanish Bourbons, who were always jealous of the 
I power of Austria. 

] The death of Augustus II., king of Poland, in February, 
1733, was the signal of a new war on the part of the Bour- 
bons against Austria, ostensibly on account of the Polish 
succession, which was disputed between Augustus III. and 
Stanislaus Leczinski. By the peace of Vienna, in Novem- 
ber, 1 735, the emperor gave up Naples and Sicily to Don 
Carlos, Infante of Spain, while the succession of Tuscany, 
after the death of Gian Gastone, the last of the Medici, who 
was childless, was secured to Maria Theresa of Austria and 
her husband Francis of Lorraine, who, in 1 739, took posses- 
sion of that fine country. The Emperor Charles died at 
Vienna, 20th October, 1740, and was succeeded in his here- 
ditary dominions, and afterwards in the empire, by his daugh- 
ter Maria Theresa, after a long and memorable war known 
by the name of the war of the Austrian succession. [Maria 
Theresa.] Charles was the last male offspring of the house 
of Austria Hapsburg. The present house is Austria Lor- 
raine, being the descendants of Maria Theresa and Francis 
of Lorraine. 

CHARLES, the name of several of the kings of France. 

CHARLES I. [Charlemagne.] • 

CHARLES II., Le Chauve (tho Bald), the son of 
Louis le De bon n aire, and grandson of Charlemagne, 
was born at Frankfort on the Maine, a.d. 823 : his mother, 
Judith, was. the second wife of Louis, who had, before 
the-bifjrh «f fhavles, parted his dominions among his three 
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ions — Lothalre, whom he associated with himself in the 
empire, and Pepin and Louis, to whom he gave respec- 
tively the kingdoms of Aquitaine and Bavaria. The birth j 
of Charles was regarded by these princes with jealousy, 
which was increased by the suspicion that Bernard, duke of 
Septimania, and favourite of Judith, was really bis father. 
By a new partition of his dominions Louis formed for Charles 
the kingdom of Germany, comprehending Switzerland, 
Swabia, and the Grisons (a.d. 829), a step which aug- 
mented the jealousy and discontent already prevalent in 
his family and subjects. In the year 833 Charles was 
shut up in a monastery, in the diocese of Treves, by 
his brothers, who had successfully revolted aguinst their 
father ; but in a few years (a.d. 839), new partitions of the 
empire, one previous to, and another consequent upon, the 
death of Pepin, king of Aquitaine, gave to him much larger 
dominions than his first kingdom of Germany : the second 
partition assigned to him all that part of France which lies 
west of the Rhdne and the Meuse. 

Soon after the death of Louis le Dfibonnaire (a.d. 840), 
Charles, now approaching manhood, was involved in hos- 
tilities with his brother Lothaire (who had claimed the 
succession to the imperial crown), and with bis nephew 
Pepin, son of the deceased king of Aquitaine. He allied 
himself with his brother, Louis of Bavaria, and these two 
gained the victory in a sanguinary engagement at Fontenay, 
near Auxerre, over Lothaire and Pepin (a.d. 841) j but the 
victors were so weakened by the loss they had sustained, 
that Charles thought it prudent to retire across the Seine. 
In the following year, Lothaire, renouncing his claim to 
supremacy, made proposals of peace to his brothers, and 
the year 843 was signalized by the final partition of the 
empire of Charlemagne. By this partition Charles obtained 
the acknowledged possession of that part of France which 
lies to the west of the Mcuse, Saone, and Rhone ; and of 
that part of Spain which lies between the Pyrenees and the 
Ebro. The remainder of France, with Italy, formed the 
portion of Lothaire, and Germany became the portion of 
Louis, hence denominated Le Germanique. The French 
portion of Lothaire's dominions took from hence the names 
of France de Lothaire, Lotharingia, and in later times 
Lorraine. 

The following years of the reign of Charles (a.d. 843 to 
858) were marked by the ravages of the Northmen, who 
took Rouen (a.d. 841), Nantes and Saintes (a.d. 843), 
Bordeaux (a.d. 843 and 848), Paris (a.d. 845 and 856), 
Tours (a.d. 853), Blois (a.d. 854), Orleans (a.d. 856), and 
other places ; by the sack of Marseilles (a.d. 848), by some 
Greek pirates ; and by the wars with Nomenoe of Brctagne 
and Pepin of Aquitaine, each of whom Charles was obliged 
to allow to remain in possession of a considerable portion of 
bis dominions, with the title and power of king. In the war 
with Pepin, Charles put to death Bernard, duke of Septi- 
mania, his reputed father. In 852 Pepin was, however, de- 
livered up, by one of his own partisans, Sanche, marquis of 
Gascogne, to Charles, who shaved his head and shut him up 
in a convent, from which he escaped to dispute again with 
Charles the sovereignty of Aquitaine. Before his escape 
the people of Aquitaine had offered their crown to Louis, 
son of Louis le Germanique, who accepted their offer, and in 
855 Charles conferred the crown of this part of his domi- 
nions upon his second son, Charles, who was yet in his 
minority. The unhappy country of Aquitaine was ravaged 
by the troops of these rival claimants, as well as by the 
Northmen and Saracens, who came as their allies ; and the 
people themselves, disgusted by their degenerate princes 
when in prosperity, but pitying them when reduced to ad- 
versity, shifted their allegiance from one to another with 
great facility. Charles made little effort to defend his king- 
dom from invasion, and incurred by bis misconduct the 
contempt of his subjects. 

In 858 the subjects of Charles called in his brother Louis 
le Germanique, to whom they offered the crown. Charles 
was obliged to abandon his kingdom, but he regained it 
the following year, and the inlluence of the church brought 
the brothers to a reconciliation. The following years of 
Charles's reign, though marked by the success of some of 
his ambitious schemes, yet brought little advantage to his 
people, who continued to suffer under the miseries of civil 
discord and the ravages of the savage Northmen. The 
mighty fabric of empire which Charlemagne had erected 
was hastening to decay through the misgovernment of his 
weak and worthless successors, and the kingly power was 



fast sinking, while the power of the great feudal lord* mm* 
rising on its ruins. In 863 Charles had to engage in war 
with his sons, Louis, whom he had created king of Neustria. 
and Charles, king of Aquitaine, who had both married 
without his consent, and had been excited to revolt by tit* 
relations of their wives. They were, however, obliged to 
submit, though they seem to have obtained by their sub- 
mission an increase of power and possessions. Cbarlee 
of Aquitaine died miserably (a.d. 866) in consequence of 
a wound accidentally received two \ ears before. Pepia 
of Aquitaine had fallen again into the hands of Charles le 
Chauve, after having endeavoured in vain to support him- 
self against him by means of the Northmen; and having 
been condemned to death as a traitor by a diet of the French. 
a.d. 864, ended his changeful life some years after in av 
dungeon, to which he had been consigned by a commutation 
of his sentence. 

In 866 Charles, disheartened by the successes of a party 
of Northmen who had ascended the Seine, concluded with 
them a most disgraceful treaty, agreeing to pay them four 
thousand pounds weight of silver, on condition that they 
should cease theirdepredations ; to deliver up or make com- 
pensation for all the French whom they had reduced to 
slavery and who had escaped, and to pay a certain sum for 
every Northman who had been killed by his subjects. But 
those who infested the banks of the Loire do not seem to 
have been included in this treaty ; with them thetetoie Vola- 
tilities were continued, and, iu one of the conflicts wiib, 
them, Robert le Fort, count of Anjou, the most celebrated 
of the French captains of his day, and the first of that race 
of • dukes of France' which afterwards ascended the throne 
in the person of Hugues Capet, lost his life. 

The Emperor Lothaire, brother of Charles, had died in 
the year 855, and his kingdom had been divided between 
his three sons. Louis, who took the title of emperor, had 
Italy ; Lothaire, the younger, had the provinces between the 
Rhine and the Meuse; and Charles those between the Rhone 
and the Alps. Upon the death of this Charles, a.d. 863; 
his portion was divided between his two brothers. Charles 
le Chauve was anxious to seize a portion of the spoil, but was 
obliged to forego his purpose. In 869, Lothaire the younger, 
who had been involved in a series of disputes with the pope, 
arising from his domestio circumstances, died, and his domi- 
nions were shared between his uncles, Louis le Germanique 
and Charles le" Chauve. to the injury of the Emperor Louis, 
his brother and rightful heir. Louis le tSermanique subse- 
quently restored his share of the spoil to the emperor, but 
Charles was not so scrupulous, ana retained what he had 
seized. 

In 875 the Emperor Louis II. died without issue, and in 
him the elder branch of the descendants of Louis le Debon- 
naire became extinct. Louis le Germanique and Charles 
(both invited by the powerful lords of Italy, who desired to 
counterbalance the power of one by that of the other) has- 
tened to take possession of their nephew's dominions; 
Charles going in person, and Louis sending his two sons, 
Carloman and Charles le Gros. These young princes how- 
ever were compelled or prevailed upon to withdraw, and 
Charles, by the favour of the pope, received the imperial 
crown at Rome on Christmas-day 875, and was again 
crowned at Pontyon (between Chalons and Langres) a.d. 
876. Charles's dominions then attained their greatest ex- 
tent : he possessed all the countries now comprehended in 
France (except Alsace, Lorraine, and a part of Burgundy) 
and Italy. But he was not secure from attack : the North- 
men, though their ravages had somewhat slackened, con- 
tinued to infest the coasts and rivers, and Louis, irritated 
by the retreat of his sons from Italy, attacked France 
(ad. 876), before Charles had returned from Italy, but 
upon his return he retreated. The death of Louis, the same 
year, offered now allurement to the ambition of Charles, 
who prepared forthwith to attack Louis of Saxony, one of 
the sons of the deceased prince and heir to one part of his 
dominions. The troops of Charlea were defeated (a.d. 876), 
and in the following year Charles was driven out of Italy by 
Carloman, another of the sons of Louis, and ended his days 
at a place called Brios, in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Cen is in the Alps. He died at the age of fifty-four, having 
reigned thirty-seven years from the time of his father's 
death. 

Charles le Chauve eannot claim any exemption from the 
degeneracy which marked almost universally the race of 
Charlemagne. Rapacious and unprincipled, almost the 
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only symptoms of energy of character that he displayed, 
were shown in his attempts to despoil his relations : yet the 
dominions which he was so eager to acquire, he was unable 
to protect. The predatory bands of Northmen ravaged his 
coast and destroyed his cities, and the wretched prince could 
devise no better expedient for getting rid of them than pur- 
chasing a precarious peace, or hiring or exciting one party 
to turn their arms against another. On one occasion only, 
when, in conjunction with the king of Bretagne, he besieged 
a band in Angers, and forced it to capitulate, does he seem 
to have defended himself with courage. In his reign the 
clergy, under the able guidance of Hincmar, archbishop of 
Reims, consolidated their power, and, to' borrow the expres- 
sion of Sismondi, the government of France was then a 
theocracy. 

Charles experienced much trouble in his family ; the re- 
bellion of his sons Louis (who succeeded him and is known 
in French history as Louis le Bcgue) and Charles has been 
noticed. His fourth'son, Carloman, whom he had brought 
up in a cloister, a life quite unsuited to his turbulent genius, 
gave him much trouble by his disobedience ; but the un- 
happy youth was at last punished by the loss of his eyes, 
an infliction which ho did not long survive. The pope, 
Adrian II., supported the rebellious prince, and addressed to 
his father a letter marked by arrogance as yet unparalleled 
in the feats of papal assumption. The king's reply was calm 
and dignified, but the honour of it is probably due rather to 
Hincmar, who wrote it, than to the prince in whose name it 
was written. Charles was twice married : his first wife was 
Hermentrude, daughter of Eudes, count of Orleans; his 
second Richilde, daughter of Benves, count of Ardennes, 
and sister of Richard, duke of Bourgogne and of Boson, 
afterwards king of Provence. 

CHARLES III., known as Charles le Gros, or the Fat, 
was the son of Louis le Gerraanique, and by consequence 
nephew of Charles le Chauve. He was born about a.d. 832, 
and, upon the death of his father (a.d. 876), had inherited a 
portion of his dominions, which was designated the kingdom 
of Suabia, and included Suabia, Switzerland, and Alsace. 
By the death of his brother Carloman (a.d. 880) he acquired 
tho kingdom of Italy, and was crowned at Rome, by the 
pope, emperor of the West, about the end of the same year 
or the beginning of the next. In a.d. 882 he obtained the 
kingdom of Saxony by the death of his other brother, Louis 
of Saxony, and the crown of France by the death of Carlo- 
man (a.d. 884). He thus reunited under one sceptre the 
dominions of Charlemagne, with the exception of that part 
of Spain which lies between tho Pyrenees and the Ebro, and 
the country between the RhSne and the Alps, which had 
been formed into a kingdom by the successful ambition of 
Boson and perhaps Bretagne and Gascogne. [Bourcogne.] 
Charles, however, showed an utter incapacity of governing 
the extensive dominions thus acquired. The Northmen 
ravaged his coasts; one of their chieftains, Godfrid, who 
had previously extorted from the cowardice of the empire 
the sovereignty of Friedland, began to stir again; and 
Hugues, whom the church stigmatized as illegitimate, son 
of Lothaire II., desolated Lorraine, which he claimed as his 
inheritance. Charles determined to remove by treachery 
those whom he dared not face in battle ; and at a con- 
ference appointed by him, Godfrid was assassinated, and 
Hugues made prisoner, deprived of his eyes, and shut up in 
a convent. 

In 885-6, Paris was besieged by the Northmen, and 
bravely defended for more than a year by Eudes, count of 
Paris, son of Robert le Fort, count of Anjou and duke of 
France, and two ecclesiastics, and it was not until it was 
reduced to the last extremity that Charles advanced to its 
relief. He entered Paris with his army, but not daring to 
encounter the Northmen, who had concentrated their forces, 
he signed a treaty, by virtue of which he paid to the bar- 
barians a considerable sum, to engage them to quit the en- 
virons of Paris and transfer the war more into the interior 
of France, to a country as yet little injured. 

The charge which Charles made (a.d. 887) against his 
chancellor Liutward, bishop of Vercelli, tended by its con- 
sequences to increase the contempt into which Charles had 
fallen, and he was compelled to resign the imperial crown 
to his nephew Arnolph, an illegitimate son of Carloman, 
king of Bavaria and Italy. H»; survived his deposition only 
a few weeks, dying early in the year 888 at a cattle named 
Indinga, in Suabia. From some cause or other Charles is 
not numbered in the regular succession of the kings of 



France. Charles le Chauve is designated as Charles If., 
and Charles le Simple as Charles III. : one of our autho- 
rities, indeed, speaks of him simply as regent during the 
minority of Charles le Simple (Bios. UniverteUe, ' Charles 
le Gros ), but Sismondi mentions him distinctly as king. 
In the history of France contained in the ' Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge,' he is designated as Charles II. 

CHARLES III. le Simple was son of Louis II. le Begue, 
or the Stutterer, by Adelaide, who claimed to be the second 
wife of that monarch ; but her title to be regarded as his 
wife depended upon the validity of his first marriage. In 
the reigns of Louis III. and Carloman, the issue of the first 
marriage of .Louis II., she was regarded as his concubine, 
and consequently Charles wag looked upon as illegitimate ; 
but whatever defects there might be in his claim, they were 
disregarded when the discontented nobles thought it right to 
set him up in opposition to Eudes, count of Paris, who had 
been elected king of France upon the death of Charles le 
Gros. By these malcontents he was elected king at Reims 
(a.d. 893), and crowned by the archbishop of that city ; but 
his youth (he was only fourteen) and the weakness of his 
character incapacitated him from maintaining himself 
against Eudes. On the death of that prince, Charles, who 
had experienced various changes of fortune, was elected 
king (a.d. 898) without any competitor, but over a circum- 
scribed territory and with very limited power. 

The reign of Charles was marked by a signal event, the 
cession to the Northmen, who, under their chief Rollon or . 
Rollo, had committed great ravages, of that part of France 
called from them Norraandie. [Normandik.j This cession, 
however justly it may be ascribed to the weakness or the 
cowardice of Charles, was not in itself unwise ; the popu- 
lation of the province was replenished by an infusion of war- 
like inhabitants, and the activity and energy of the new 
settlers recovered the district from the desert state to which 
their previous ravages had reduced it By the treaty in 
which this cession was made, Charles agreed to give his own 
daughter in marriage to Rollo, while Rollo and his barbarous 
followers consented to become Christians. The treaty was 
ratified at a meeting near the river Epte ; but when Rollo 
was required to do homage to Charles as lus sovereign by 
kissing his foot, he refused, and deputed the duty to one of 
his followers, who performed his part so roughly as to over- 
set the king : neither Charles nor his nobles ventured how- 
ever to resent the insult. 

_ Upon the decease of Louis, king of Germany, the nobles - 
of Lorraine bestowed the sovereignty of that country upon 
Charles, while the rest of the Germans elected Conrad to 
the imperial crown. Wars with his vassals, and especially 
with Henry, duke of Saxony, prevented Conrad from vigo- 
rously attacking Charles ; but when the above-mentioned 
Henry came to the throne, he recovered a portion of Lor- 
raine for the imperial crown. The remainder of Charles's 
reign was unfortunate. The Hungarians ravaged his do- 
minions (a d. 919), and his powerful and malcontent nobles 
excited internal troubles. Charles managed to protract his 
downfall for a year or two ; but at last his subjects, irritated 
by the favour he showed to his confidant Haganon, whose - 
humble parentage and arrogant conduct made him odious to 
them, dij&ve him from his kingdom, which was seized by 
Robert, duke of France, and brother of the late King Eudes. 
By violating an armistice, Charles managed to surprise his 
rival. Robert was killed in the engagement, but bis 
troops, under the command of his son Hugues, gained the 
victory, and Raoul, duke of Bourgogne, was elected king in 
his room. Charles, having in vain sought assistance in 
several quarters, was beguiled by the promises of Heribert, 
or Herbert, count of Vermandois, who'made himself master 
of his person, and placed him in confinement <a.d. 923). 
His wife, sister of Athelstan, king of the Anglo-Saxons, 
took refuge in England, with her son Louis, then a boy, but 
afterwards king, under the title of Louis IV. Outremer. A 
quarrel between the count of Vermandois and the King 
Raoul seemed to offer a gleam of hope to Charles, who was 
set at liberty by Herbert : but the difference was soon made 
up, and Charles was remanded to confinement (a.d. 928). 
Raoul treated his fallen rival with considerable kindness, 
paid him a visit, and bestowed upon him several presents. 
Charles died in captivity, a s>. 929, after a reign distinguished 
alike by incapacity and misfortune. 

CHARLES IV., le Bel (the Handsome), third ton of 
Philippe IV., le Bel, succeeded his brother, Philippe V., le 
Long, a.d. 1322. He had received in the life-time of bis 
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father, the county of la Marche as an appanage. Me had in 
the commencement of his late brother's reign vindicated the 
right of a female claimant to the throne, but that brother 
had succeeded in procuring from the States-General of the 
nation a declaration that females could not succeed to the 
crown of France : and upon Philippe's death without male 
issue, the principle thus recognized led to the undisputed 
succession of bis brother Charles. 

The reign of Charles was short (1322 — 1328), and 
not marked by any great events. Bis first care was to 
divorce his wife Blanche, daughter of Otlio, count of Bour- 
gogne, who had been convicted of adultery, and shut up in 
prison. He procured a divorce, on the ground, not of adul- 
tery, but on that of consanguinity, and married Marie of 
Luxembourg, daughter of the emperor Henry VII. He 
proceeded to considerable severities against the financiers 
who had managed the revenues of the late king, causing 
the chief of them, Girard la Guete, to be put to the torture, 
of which he died. He also put to death Lille Jourdain, a 
noble of Languedoc, accused of murder and other crimes ; 
and is said to have used great severity towards unjust 
judges. He was engaged in war with Edward II. of Eng- 
land, who had married Isabella, sister of Charles. Isabella 
being sent to the court of France to compromise the quarrel, 
succeeded in that object, but obtained from Charles support, 
both of money and men, in the armament which she pre- 
pared against her husband, and his favourite, Le Despenser. 
He intrigued also with the Pope in order to obtain the im- 
perial crown, then disputed between Frederic of Austria 
and Louis of Bavaria ; and his gold led to the invasion of 
Germany by a horde of pagan barbarians, Lithuanians, 
Walachians, and Russians. It was on occasion of a visit 
paid by Charles to Toulouse (1323), that the people of 
that city sought to revive the ancient Provencal poetry by 
the institution of a yearly concourse of poets at the Floral 
Games : this institution, with modifications, continued down 
to the Revolution. 

Charles lost his wife and an infant son in 1324. Within 
three months he married a third wife, Jeanne, daughter of 
his uncle, the Count of Evreux ; but he had no male issue 
by her. He died a.d. 1 328 ; and in him ended the direct 
succession of the line of Capet, the crown passing into the 
collateral branch of Valois. 

CHARLES V., le Sage (the Wise), was the son of the un- 
fortunate King Jean II., who was taken prisoner by Edward 
the Black Prince at Poitiers in 1 336. Charles, then Duke 
of Normandie, was present during this battle, but he escaped 
by flight, of which he is said to have set the first example. 

During the captivity of his father (1356, 1360), he seems 
to have held the reins of government as bis lieutenant. At 
the commencement of his administration be was involved in 
disputes with the States-General, the appointed meeting of 
which was hastened -by the disastrous result of the conflict 
of Poitiers. The spirit of liberty was rising in that assembly, 
and they presented remonstrances upon the mal-adminis- 
tration of the government, respectful in their terms, though 
strong and pointed in their complaints. Robert le Cocq, 
bishop of Laon, and Etienne (or Stephen) Marcel, Provost 
of the merchants of Paris, were the leaders of the popular 
party in these struggles. The constitution of thttFrenrh 
monarchy t?ave, however, to the court a resource which 
frequently battled the opposition of the States-General. The 
kings applied to the States of the provinces into which that 
great kingdom had been all but dismembered : and from 
■these smaller assemblies they experienced more deference 
than from the combined body, in which the spirit of freedom 
could display itself with more effect. ' From provincial as- 
semblies,' gays Hallam (Middle Ages, vol. i., pp. 188, 
189), * composed of the three orders, they usually obtained 
more money than they, could have extracted from the com- 
mon representatives of the nation, and heard less of remon- 
strance and demand.' Perhaps to the difference of their 
constitutions in this respect, we may in no small degree 
ascribe the different fate which freedom experienced in 
England and in Franc? and the extinction of public liberty 
may be numbered amot.g the evils which resulted from that 
powerful aristocracy which grew up by the weakness and 
downfal of the Carlovingian princes. 

On the present occasion, Charles, after dissolving the 
States-General, obtained a considerable grant from the 
States of Languedoc*, assembled at Toulouse; and the 

• France, In the middle ages, m divided Into two parte, distinguished by 
their tut respectively of the wordi oil (mi) *nd «, for the affirmative ' yea,' 



example thus set was followed during the winter in many 
->ther provinces. But Charles was still pressed by pecuuiaxy 
difficulties ; and after resorting to a debasement of the 
coinage, without filling his exchequer, he was compelled 
again to summon the States-General. From this assembly 
he procured funds sufficient for the levy and maintenance 
of 30,000 men, but he had to purchase this aid by various coo- 
cessions to the public spirit, perhaps also to the ambition of 
the representative body. A standing committee of thirty-six 
deputies represented, during the intervals between the meet- 
ings of the States, the popular party in that assembly, and 
maintained a continual struggle with the crown. Over this 
committee a temporary revulsion of public feeling enabled 
Charles to triumph; but upon the re-asscmbling of the 
States-General, the popular party regained the ascendancy, 
and Marcel, supported by the unprincipled Charles le Mau- 
vais (the Bad ), king of Navarre, brother-in-law of the duke 
of Normandie, proceeded to the most violent excesses. 
Strong iu the support of the multitude, whom he instructed 
to wear hoods of red and blue, he burst into the presence of 
the duke, massacred two of his principal officers of state in 
his presence, while the rabble hunted down and murdered a 
third : Charles was compelled to wear the colours of Marcel, 
> and assure the infuriated mob that he rejoiced in the de- 
struction of traitors 

In the States-General the predominance of Marcel was 
manifested by their forbearance to inquire into these out- 
rages ; and it was increased by the retirement of mwvj of. vhe 
prelates and nobles, disgusted by the preponderance ot Vhe 
tiers (tat, or commons. The States increased however the 
appearance of Charles's authority by requesting him, as be 
had now reached the age of twenty-one, to take the title of 
regent ; and the provincial assemblies, in which the nobles 
predominated, so far supported him as to enable him to 
menace the bourgeois, or citizens, of Paris, with blockade. 
He obtained too the alliance of the king of Navarre, who had 
been by Marcel's interest invested with the dignity of captain- 
general of Paris. Marcel's blind confidence in this traitor- 
ous prince proved his ruin. He had fortified the castle of 
the Louvre, and provisioned Paris for a siege ; but-arranged 
with Navarre for the surrender of one of the gates, that of 
St. Antoine. Some of his feilow citizens, detecting the 
design and raising the populace against Marcel, murdered 
him and several of his adherents, and threw their bodies 
into the Seine. The regent Charles soon occupied the 
capital, by the submi.-sion of the inhabitants, and avenged 
himself by numberless executions. The turbulence of the 
Parisian populace was not permanently quelled : it found 
vent some years afterwards in the struggles of the Bour- 
guignon and Armagnac factions which troubled the reign of 
Charles VI. 

• A dispute with the king of Navarre, whose wealth enabled 
him to assemble a powerful force of mercenaries, was the 
next trouble of Charles; «nd before this dispute was ac- 
commodated, some of the finest parts of the Isle of France, 
Picardie, and Vermandois, had been overrun by the merce- 
naries. * The free companies,' the name assumed by the 
soldiery who were disbanded during the existing truce 
between France and England, pillaged various parts of 
France without opposition ; and a dreadful insurrection of 
the peasantry, who assumed the title of the Jacquerie (from 
the contemptuous appellation of Jacques Bonhomme be- 
stowed by the arrogant nobles upon their vassals), added to 
the horrors of the time. These wretched beings, oppressed by 
the exactions and insulted by the levity of their lords, rose, 
and arming themselves with the rude weapons which were 
within their reach, committed the most dreadful outrages. 
These cruelties were retaliated in their suppression, in 
which the king of Navarre, the count de Foix, and the 
captal de,Buch distinguished themselves. The Jacquerie 
were supported by the bourgeois of Paris and other places, 
but the insurrection was completely put down. Nego- 
tiations for John's release were going on in the interval, but 
were defeated by the regent, who knew that his power would 
be brought to an end on his father's release, and by the 
king of Navarre, to whose plans the existing anarchy 
offered the greatest scope. At last, after a fresh invasion of 
France by the English, one of whose commanders, the brave 

They were consequently designated the Langue d'oil and the Lanew if at. 
The States-General menUoneti in the text were those of the Langue d'oil ; 
the States of Languedoc were probably the States- Genel al of the southern 
division of France, not merely of the province known since by the name 
of Languedoc. The south west part of France, or Aquitaiat, was at toil 
time in the power of the English. 
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Sir Walter Manny, shattered a lance against one" of tlie 
barriers of Paris, where the Regent was, the release of 
John was obtained by the treaty of Bretignj (1360), and he 
returned to France and resumed the government. 

Upon the death of John, in 1364, Charles resumed the 
reins of power, not now as lieutenant or regent during the 
absence of another, but as king in his own right: and 
though his conduct has been deemed by some to afford no 
proof of wisdom or energy, yet his measures seem to have 
been well chosen and well timed : he 'gained no distinction 
as a soldier, but in his reign France recovered in a great 
degree from the disasters which preceded his accession. His 
surname, Le Sage (the Wise), has been supposed to be indi- 
cative of his attainments in literature, which were, for the 
age in which he lived, above mediocrity, rather than of his 
general capacity ; but it seems to have been not inapplicable 
to his understanding also. The early part of Charles s reign 
was distinguished by another dispute With the ever faithless 
and unsettled king of Navarre ; hut the valour and conduct 
of Bertrand du Guesclin gave the superiority to the French. 
An accommodation with this prince, combined with the 
conclusion of the war for the succession of Bretagne, in 
which the English and French, though at peace with each 
other, engaged as auxiliaries, and the opening afforded by 
the civil dissensions of Castile, and by other events, for the 
engagement of ' the free companies' in foreign parte, afforded 
some relief to France, and allowed Charles to contemplate 
the recovery of the advantages gained by the English in 
war, and confirmed to them by the treaty of Bretigny. 

By that treaty Aquitaine* had been erected into a prin- 
cipality independent of the crown of France, in favour of the 

fillant Edward, so well known as the Black Prince. But 
dward had disgusted his subjects by the imposts to which 
he subjected them, in order to supply his necessities ; and 
some of bis most important vassals, the Sire dAlbret and 
the Count dArmagnac, had been won over to the French 
interest : and at length a general assembly of the Gascon 
barons appealed to Charles as suzerain ; an appeal to which 
the latter readily responded, although the complete inde- 
pendence of Aquitaine had been established by the peace of 
Bretigny. He summoned Edward, whom he knew to be 
languishing under the disease which finally wore him down 
to the grave, to appear before the Court of Peers at Paris. 
The indignant warrior replied to the summons, 4 that the 
commands of the king of France should be obeyed ; but that 
when he attended his pleasure in Paris, it should be with 
his helmet on his head, and with sixty thousand men in his 
train.' A declaration of war was also sent over to England, 
and insultingly borne by one of Charles's . household ser- 
vants, instead of by a person of rank and importance equal 
to the occasion (a.d. 1369). The reason assigned for this 
indignity was that the Black Prince had imprisoned (some 
say put to death) those who bore the French king's message 
to him. It was therefore thought unadvisable to risk the 
lives of persons of rank. 

Charles had chosen the time for the rupture with 
judgment. Edward III. was getting in years ; the Black 
Prince was languishing with disease ; and of their best 
officers several had been removed by death. Sir John 
Chandos and Sir Walter Manny, the most distinguished of 
them, survived the recommencement of hostilities but a very 
short time, the first falling in battle, and the second dying 
Boon after. Charles forbade his troops to engage in pitched 
battles, in which experience bad shown their inferiority ; 
but the system of warfare pursued enabled them to gain 
strength, while that of their opponents wasted away. The 
re-capture of Limoges, which had been surrendered to the 
French by the treachery of its bishop, was the last exploit 
of the Black Prince, who soon returned to England to linger 
and die ; his subordinates and successors had not his good 
fortune, probably not his ability and influence; and the 
talents and energy of Du Guesclin and Clisson (two natives 
of Bretagne), and the alliance of Castile, gave the predo- 
minance to the French, and enabled them to conquer Bre- 
tagne, the duke of which took refuge in England. A well- 
equipped army of 30,000 men, under John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, marched indeed right across France from Calais to 
Bordeaux unopposed. Charles wisely kept his forces in walled 
towns, and allowed his enemies to waste their strength in 

* The principality of Aquitaine seems to have Included, besides Guienne 
and GatcoKne, tlie districts of Poitou. Sainlonee, AuKOumois, Aunia, Limousin. 
Its capital was Bordeaux, where the Black Prince Kept a splendid court It 
was here that his son, afterwards the weak and unfortunate Rirhard 1 1 , was 
Vorn. 



struggling with destitution and famine amidst the defiles of 
Auvergneand Limousin, and of the 30,000 scarcely -6000 
reached Bordeaux (a.d. 1373). A truce for a year was after- 
wards concluded and prolonged, and negotiations were en- 
tered into. During the continuance of this truce occurred 
the deaths of the Black Prince (a.d. 1376), and of his 
father, Edward III. (a.d. 1377). Charles employed the in- 
terval in regulating the succession and the guardianship of 
his children, and in settling the establishments and portions 
of the younger branches of the royal family. 

Before intelligence reached France of the death of Edward 
III., Charles had determined to renew hostilities, and the 
expiration of the truce enabled him to do so within a week 
after the English king had breathed his last. The 
English coast was insulted and ravaged by a combined 
French and Castilian fleet, and Charles's brother, the Duke 
of Anjou, made a prosperous campaign in Guienne (a.d. 
1377). But notwithstanding these advantages, the throne 
of Charles was surrounded with many increasing difficulties. 
He met with some success against the king of Navarre, 
whom he hated, and whom he now stripped of all his pos- 
sessions in Normandie, except Cherbourg, which Navarre 
secured by an alliance with England : but the Castilians, 
whom he had engaged to attack the kingdom of Navarre 
itself, retreated upon the arrival of an English force at Bor- 
deaux. The Duke of Anjou succeeded in suppressing some 
disturbances at Nimes and Montpellier (a.d. 1378-80) pro* 
voked by the rapacity ol his government ; but the severity 
with which he treated the latter city, and the general 
odiousness of his administration, rendered him so unpopular 
that the king deemed it advisable to remove him. The 
exiled Duke of Bretagne returned from England, and the 
reviving affections of his people (whose estrangement from 
him had mainly contributed to the conquest of the duchy 
by the French) enabled him to regain his dominions. The 
English assisted him in the enterprise ; and a body of their 
troops marched unresisted from Calais to Bretagne, Charles 
restraining by positive injunction the martial ardour of his 
brother, the Duke of Bourgogne, who with a superior body 
of forces hung upon their rear (a.d. 1380). 

At this conjuncture Charles died at the age of forty-three, 
after a reign of more than sixteen years. He married Jeanne, 
daughter of the Duke of Bourbon, by whom he had nine 
children, of whom three survived him. His learning has 
been already adverted to : it may be added that he was an, 
encourager of literature ; the Royal Library at Paris owes 
its origin to him. His talents for government seem to have 
been under-estimated by some, because he made no figure 
as a soldier. He is said to have been much addicted to 
astrology, and to have directed his measures very much by 
astrological observations. But his measures seem to have 
been well laid out and well timed : and the defensive system 
of warfare which he enjoined his generals to practise was 
more successful than the impetuous courage of his father. 
Notwithstanding the wars he carried on, he left his ex- 
chequer well filled. 

CHARLES VI., called LeBien-aime (the Well-beloved), 
son of the last-mentioned prince, came to the throne upon 
the death of his father (a. d. 1 380), being yet in his 
minority. The guardianship of the king's person and the 
administration of his power became the subject of dispute 
between his uncles, Louis of Anjou, Jean of Berri, and 
Philippe of Bourgogne ; the first-mentioned of whom had 
managed, upon the death of Charles V., to possess himsetf 
of the crown-jewels, and treasure, and of a deposit of the 
precious metals in bars, which that king had caused to be 
secretly built into the walls of his palace at Melun. The 
difference was terminated by an arrangement : Anjou was 
allowed to retain the valuables which he had purloined ; and 
the king was declared to be of an age to assume the govern- 
ment, which was, however, really regulated by a council. 
The soldiery whom the princes had gathered round the 
capital to support their respective claims were, in default of 
pay, dispersed to maintain themselves at free quarters 
among the peasantry. 

The beginning of Charles's reign was marked by intestine 
commotions. The duke of Berri, governor of Languedoc, 
goaded the people of that province into rebellion by ex- 
actions as galling as those of his brother and predecessor, 
Louis of Anjou. These troubles were not immediately ex- 
tinguished either by the powerful force or dreadful severity 
of the duke, although he succeeded in repressing open in- 
urrection ; for the peasantry took refuge in the woods, and 
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waged against those of higher station a war as much 
marked by unpitying atrocity as that of the Jacquerie. 
[Charles V.] An attempt to establish a market-toll led 
to serious commotions both at Rouen and at Paris; the 
commotions were suppressed, and were followed by nume- 
rous executions, open and secret, in both cities. 

Troubles in Flanders, where the wealthy inhabitants of 
the great manufacturing towns were engaged in perpetual 
broils with their feudal lords, next engaged the attention of 
the young king. The Flemings had rebelled against their 
Count Louis, father-in-law of the duke of Bourgogne ; and 
the king marched to the support of the count with a com- 
pletely appointed army, ana defeated Philippe von Arte- 
veld, leader of the Flemings, in the great battle of Ros- 
becque, with dreadful slaughter (a.d. 1382). Courtray was 
plundered, and Bruges and Tournay came into the hands of 
the French ; but Ghent and other places held out, and the 
approach of winter compelled the king to disband his army. 
Upon his return to Paris, Charles punished severely some 
tumults which the citizens had raised during his absence, 
and similar measures of coercion were adopted at Rouen, 
Chalons-sur-Marne, Reims, Sens, and Orleans. A cam- 
paign, the following year, against the Flemings, who were 
supported by a. body of English under Henry le Spenser, 
the warlike bishop of NoTwrah, was on the whole successful, 
though BOt marked by any brilliant exploit. This war par- 
took of the nature of a religious war, for it was the time of 
the great schism in the papacy, and the English and 
Flemings supported Urban VI., one of the claimants, while 
the French supported Clement VII., his rival. The troubles 
of Flanders were composed by a treaty (a.d. 1384), during 
the negotiation of which the count of Flanders died, stabbed, 
according to some accounts, by the duke of Bern, the king's 
uncle. 

The year 1385 was distinguished by the marriage of 
Charles with Isabelle, daughter of the duke of Bavaria- 
Ingolstadt, as well as by a renewal of the troubles in Flanders ; 
and the following year (1386) by the assemblage of a vast 
farce for the invasion of England. This force amounted, 
according to Froissart, to 20,000 men-at-arms, 20,000 cross- 
bowmen, partly Genoese, and 20,000 'stout varlets.' Other 
accounts enlarge the number to 600,000 fighting men. A 
fleet almost innumerable, 1287 veesels according to some, was 
collected on the coast of Flanders from all parts of Europe, 
from the Baltic to the extremity of Spain ; and an enor- 
mous wooden bulwark was constructed, capable of shelter- 
ing, it was said, the whole army from the dreaded archery 
of England ; it could be taken to pieces and replaced at 
pleasure. But various delays, whether from contrary winds 
or other causes, prevented the sailing of the fleet, or a 
tempest so far shattered it as to frustrate its object ; and 
the king, who was to embark in person, returned to Paris, 
after exhausting his resources in the equipment of such a 
force, and desolating by the consequences of its march the 
face of the country t which he traversed. The project of 
invasion was resumed next year, with preparations of 
a far less costly nature ; but this expedition was set aside 
by the captivity of the Constable de Clisson, who was trea- 
cherously seized by his mortal enemy De Montfort, duke of 
Bretagne, who was jealous of De Clisson's proposed alliance 
with the house of Blois, which had disputed the succession 
of Bretagne with De Montfort. De Clisson was released, 
but upon hard conditions ; and his hostility was probably 
diverted from England to Bretagne. In the year 1388 
Charles undertook an expedition against the duke of 
Gueldres, but he could obtain only a qualified submission ; 
and the result of the expedition was, considering his superior 
force, regarded as inglorious. The public murmured, and 
it is likely their murmurs were chiefly directed against the 
king's uncles, the dukes of Berri and Bourgogne, for the 
king took the opportunity to emancipate himself from the 
tutelage in which he had been held by these royal dukes. 
The. cardinal of Laon, who had acted a prominent part in 
bringing about this change, was taken off by poison : the 
immediate author of his death was detected, but the pro- 
bable instigators of the crime were too lofty for punishment. 

A variety of events of greater or less importance, such 
as an unsuccessful expedition of the French to Tunis, under 
the duke of Bourbon, the king's maternal uncle; a pro- 
jected expedition against Tunis, and subsequently against 
Rome, by Charles himself; an unsuccessful attack on the 
viscount of Milan by the count of Armagnac ; a vain nego- 
tiation for peace with England, which issued only in the 



prolongation of the existing truce ; and an illness of the 
king, the precursor, it is likely, of his subsequent malady, 
occupied the succeeding period to the spring of the year 
1392. In that year an attempt was made to assassinate 
De Clisson, and the duke of Bretagne, if he did not insti- 
tigato tho crime, protected the criminal. This determined 
Charles to march against him ; and it was in this march 
that the insanity manifested itself, which rendered Charles 
for the rest of his reign a mere tool in the hands of others. 
He had indeed brief lucid intervals, and there seemed, on 
one occasion, a prospect of recovery, when an accident at a 
masquerade, by which he was nearly burnt to death, occa- 
sioned a relapse, a.d. 1 393. 

The period which succeeded the king.s insanity was 
mainly occupied in a struggle for that power which he was 
no longer able to wield, between the duke of Orleans, his 
brother, and the duke of Bourgogne, the most energetic and 
ambitious of his uncles. The latter established a prepon- 
derant authority, though not without many fluctuations. 
He chased from court and despoiled of his office the Con* 
stable de Clisson, who retired to his estates in Bretagne, 
and carried on hostilities against his old enemy, the duke of 
that province, until a treaty, a.d. 139S, terminated their 
difference. By an edict issued in 1394 the Jews were ba- 
nished from France : this edict continued unrepealed for 
centuries. The year 1396 was marked by the marriage of 
Richard II. of England with the daughter of Charles; but 
the deposition of the bridegroom, two or three years after- 
wards, and the tender age of the bride, rendered it only a 
marriage in form. Tho same year was' marked by the un- 
fortunate expedition of the count of Nevers against the 
Turks [Bourgggne], and by the submission of Genoa to 
France. The Genoese however shook otf the French yoke, 
a.d. 1409. The hatred which the duke of Bourgogne en- 
tertained against the duke of Orleans was marked by bis 
encouraging the popular belief that the duchess of Orleans 
had caused the king's disease by magic, and by his support- 
ing the Genoese against the viscount of Milan, the father of 
the duchess. Upon the death of the duke of Bourgogne, a.d. 
1404, his power, and unhappily his rivalry, descended to his 
son, more ambitious and unscrupulous than his father. 

The death of the duke of Bourgogne threw the reins of 
government for a time into the hands of the duke of Orleans, 
to whom public opinion imputed too great intimacy with the 
queen, and whose luxury and thoughtlessness exhausted 
the revenues of the crown, while his manifestations of hos- 
tility against Henry IV. of England would have led pro- 
bably to a renewal of the war, had not Henry's attention 
been fully taken up in securing his usurped throne. It it 
to be observed that the hostilities between the two nations 
had been suspended by a succession of truces rather than 
closed by a definitive treaty. The duke of Bourgogne, who 
was regarded by the commonalty, especially of Paris, as the 
champion of their liberties, having acquired, a.d. 1405, pos- 
session of the persons of the king and the dauphin Louis, 
began to gain the ascendancy over Orleans ; a reconciliation, 
cordial in appearance, was effected, but their hatred conti- 
nued to rankle, until it was revealed by the murder of the 
latter by the former, a.d. 1407. [Bourooonk.] 

We pass over the subsequent struggles between the fac- 
tions of the Bourguignons and the Armagnacs, as the rival 
party was designated, the warfare and massacres to which 
they led [Bourgogne], and the negotiations of the Ar- 
magnacs with the king of England, in order to come to the 
invasion of France by Henry V, of England, who had lately 
succeeded his father Henry I V. on the throne. Henry V. had. 
negotiated for the hand of Catherine, daughter of Charles, and 
demanded as her portion the arrears of the ransom of King 
John, and all the provinces which had been ceded to the 
English by the treaty of Brctigny ; while Charles was not 
willing to give more than 800,000 crowns, and the duchy or 
principality of Aquitaine, as it had been possessed by Ed- 
ward the Black Prince; refusing to give up the other 
territories which by that treaty had been ceded to Eng- 
land. A rupture was evidently impending, and the do- 
mestic troubles of France were increased by the dauphin, 
who at this conjuncture seized the reins of government, 
and alienated the leaders of both the contending fac- 
tions. The Armagnacs however rallied round him for the 
defence of their country against foreign invasion, and to 
their party belonged the long list of nobles and gentlemen 
who fell in the disastrous battle of Agincourt [ Agincoubt], 
a.d. 1415. The dauphin died shortly after this, and was 
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survived little more than a year by his next brother, Jean, 
to whom the title devolved : on the death of Jean it came to 
a still younger brother, Charles, afterwards Charles VII. 
The Armagnac faction now predominated, and the predomi- 
nance was exercised with remorseless oppressiveness by the 
count of Armagnac, constable of France. His measures 
stimulated the Parisians to support the duke of Bourgogne, 
who was also aided by the Queen Isubelle of Bavaria, whom 
for her licentiousness the Armaguacs had exiled to Tours : 
the Bourguignons consequently surprised the capital, the 
dregs of the populace rose and ferociously murdered Ar- 
magnac and t\\s partisans, including many bishops and 
persons of rank, and many of inferior degree. The 
king fell into their hands, and the young dauphin was 
rescued only by the vigour and activity of Tannegui de 
Chatel (a.d. 1416). The dauphin established his court at 
Poitiers ; and the Bourguignons retained Paris ; while Nor- 
mandie was. overrun, and its capital, Rouen, taken by 
Henry V. (a.d. 1419.) The subsequent assassination of 
the duke of Bourgogne at Montercau threw his party into 
the arms of the English, and led to the treaty of Troves, by 
which the administration of France was placed in the hands 
of Henry V., and his succession to the throne, upon the 
death of Charles, was stipulated. He married the Princess 
Catherine, and prosecuted the war vigorously and success- 
fully against the dauphin, who was driven to take refuge 
in the southern provinces. During the absence of Henry in 
England, an English army, under the duke of Clarence, 
was defeated at Bauge, but on Henry's return the English 
regained their superiority, and held it till their king's death, 
31st August, 1422. Charles survived him only a few 
weeks, dying on the 21st October in the same year, after a 
long and disastrous reign of forty-two years. 

CHARLES VII., le Victorieux (the Victorious), son 
of Charles VI., succeeded, upon his father's death, to a 
kingdom, the greater part of which was possessed by ene- 
mies, foreign or domestic. He celebrated his coronation at 
Poitiers (a.d. 1423), and summoned nn assembly of (ho 
States-General at Bourges. The commencement of his 
reign was disastrous ; his troops, of whom Scottish auxiliaries 
formed a considerable portion, were defeated at Oovant and 
Verneuil, while his court was stained with the blood of two 
of his favourites, successively victims to the jealousy of the 
constable Arthur of Richeroont, a branch of the Ducal family . 
of Brutagne. 

In 1428 .a body of English forces, under the most re- 
nowned of their officers, besieged Orleans, which was de- 
fended by* Dunois, a bastard of the family of Orleans, 
Xaintrailles, and other distinguished Frenchmen. The 
siege was vigorously pressed, and Charles manifested little 
of the energy which the state of his affairs required. Tho 
deliverance of Orleans and the revival of the spirit of the 
French may be ascribed mainly to Jeanne of Arc [Akc, 
Jeannb d'], whose extraordinary character and claims to 
supernatural influence impressed both parties and turned 
the tide of fortune. Charles carried on the war by his gene- 
rals, seldom exposing his person in the field, a caution which 
the death or captivity of nearly all the members of his fa- 
roily, and the evils that would have resulted from any acci- 
dent to him, seem fully to justify. Success attended his 
arms ; the English power declined ; and the treaty of 
Arras, by which Charles was reconciled to the duke of Bour- 
gogne [Bourqogne], and the death of the able duke of 
Bedford (regent for his nephew Henry VI. of England) 
[Bedford, Duke of], both which events occurred in the 
year 1435, rendered the superiority of the French arms de- 
cisive. Paris opened its gates to the French, a.d. 1436. 
Normandie was reconquered, a.d. 1450, and the final sub- 
jugation of Guienne was secured by the battle of Cas- 
tillon a.d. 1453, and the English possessions were re- 
duced to Calais and the surrounding territory. It was 
during the course of tho war [a.d. 1428] that Charles, 
was crowned (for a second time) at Reims. The condition 
of France, during the continuance of hostilities, was most 
wretched, not that the war was carried on by the two great 
powers with energy and vigour, but that the provinces were 
ravaged by bands of armed marauders, whose ferocity is de- 
signated by their title of Ecorcheurs or Skinners. Famine 
and pestilence wasted Paris and the adjacent provinces 
shortly after the expulsion of the English from the capital 
(a.d. 1436) : nearly 50,000 persons died in Paris alone. 

While engaged in struggling with the English, Charles 
distinguished himself by two measures, which may be 



considered as the most beneficial of his reign. The 
first of these was the issuing of that ordinance, known in 
history by tho title of the Pragmatic Sanction, which is 
considered as having laid the foundation of the liberties ot 
the Gallican church. This ordinance recognised the supe- 
riority of oecumenical or general councils over the popes ; 
and denied to the pontiffs, with a few exceptions, the ap- 
pointment of bishops, who were to be elected by their re- 
spective chapters subject to the royal approval : it prevented 
the interference of the Romish see in the disposal of inferior 
benefices, and abolished the abuse of expectations or pro- 
mises in reversion while the incumbents were yet living. 
It contained several other regulations tending to curtail 
the revenue or the authority of the papal court. The 
other great measure of Charles was the reform of the army. 
The irregular bands which had constituted the military 
force of the kingdom served at pleasure and on their own 
terms, and by their lawless ravages became the scourge of 
the country which they professed to defend. By firmness and 
wisdom the king converted these marauding detachments 
into a well-disciplined standing army, and however the 
change may have subsequently tended to consolidate the royal 
power and extinguish political freedom, it can hardly be con- 
sidered as other than a benefit at the time when it was made 
(a.d. 1440]. The provinces were delivered from mili- 
tary licence, and the army, though reduced perhaps in num- 
ber, increased in efficiency. It was not without consider- 
able opposition that Charles effected his purpose : the great 
military leaders formed a cabal, which assumed the name of 
Praguerie (from the popular commotions which had agi- 
tated Bohemia in the time of Huss), and the Dauphin, a 
youth of seventeen (afterwards Louis XL), joined the mal- 
contents. But the king was supported by the bulk of the 
nation, and by his firmness carried his point. For the wild 
and untameable spirits among the common soldiers, a suit- 
able outlet was found in two expeditions, one under tho 
Dauphin (who bad been brought back to his duty) against 
the Swiss and in support of Frederick III. of Austria; ano- 
ther, tinder the king himself, against Metz, one of the free 
cities of Lorraine, which Rene of Anjou, duke of Lorraine, 
wished to incorporate with his duchy. 

Though the success of Charles's arms seems to give 
justice to his title of ' the Victorious,' and under his govern- 
ment the kingdom was raised from the lowest point of 
depression to a respectable and flourishing state, yet, in his 
court and in his family this monarch was far from happy. 
In his early youth he was the object of his insane father's 
caprice, and of the hatred of his licentious mother, who had 
allied herself to the Bourguignon faction. His wife, Marie 
of Anjou, was indeed the faithful and affectionate companion 
of his early distress, notwithstanding the just cause of 
jealousy which he gave her; and her spirit is said to have 
roused him from the indolence and depression in which he 
was disposed to sink when the predominance of the English 
was in its zenith. Tradition has transferred to another 
the part which she thus performed : Agnes Sorel, the re- 
puted mistress of Charles, has been mentioned as the en- 
courager of the king when he was faint-hearted, but her 
influence was of later date than the period of Charles's 
greatest depression (Note in Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. i. 
p. 78); she died a.d. 1450, and all contemporaries agree 
in commendation of her loveliness and her intellectual 
powers. The artfulness and malignity which the Dauphin 
(Charles's eldest son) manifested when he became king 
[Louis XL], are sufficient to account for the jealousy with 
which his father from an early period regarded him. The 
connexion of this prince with the Praguerie has been 
already noticed : his subsequent disputes with his father 
increased to such a degree that he fled to the territories of 
the duke of Bourgogne, by whom he was sheltered, and who 
was consequently involved in disputes with Charles, who 
desired his son's return. As to the court of Charles, the 
first person who exercised predominant influence there was 
Tannegui du Chfltel, the prime agent in the murder of 
Jean Sans Peur, duke of Bourgogne (a.d. 1419): but when 
Arthur of Bretagne, count of Richemont, became constable 
of France, he perceived that the removal of Tannegui was 
necessary in order to open the way for a reconciliation with 
the Bourguignons, of the desirableness of which he was early 
sensible. Tannegui was consequently sent into honourable 
exile from the court as seneschal of Beaucaire, a.d. 1424. 
The violence of Richemont, a blunt rough soldier, involved 
him in disputes with the minions of the court, and two 
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of them were hastily and arbitrarily executed by his pro- 
curation : a third, La Tremouillc, more artful, maintained 
his post, and the court became divided into two factions, 
that of La Tremouille, and that of Riohemont : ultimately 
however the constable prevailed. At a later period, Antony 
of Chabannes, lord of Dammartin, became predominant. 
He had caused, a.d. 1453, the ruin, by false accusation, of 
Jacques Caeur, a merchant and banker of Bourses, whose 
extensive business and great wealth had enabled him to 
afford Charles most important aid in financial affairs, and 
it was from jealousy or fear of Dammartin that the Dauphin 
Louis fled to Bourgogne. Dammartin seems to have re- 
tained his influence until the death of Charles, which took 
place from a singular cause. He appears to have inherited 
from his father a taint of insanity, and the latter end of his 
life was embittered by monomania, manifesting itself in the 
apprehension that his children bad conspired to poison him. 
Under this apprehension he refused food for seven days, and 
died of exhaustion at Mehun-sur-Ye>re, near Bourges, 
July 22, 1461. 

It was in the reign of this prince that the Greek lan- 
guage was first taught in the university of Paris. That uni- 
versity is said to have contained at this lime 25,000 students. 

CHARLES VIII., son «£ Louis XL, succeeded to the 
throne upon the death of his father, a.d. 1483, being little 
more than thirteen years old. His father bad failed to 
appoint any regency, and the guardianship of the king and 
the kingdom became consequently an object of ambition to 
those whose proximity in blood to the crown authorized 
them in aspiring to such an elevation. The dignity of 
president of the council of state was bestowed on the duke 
of Orleans, next heir to the throne ; but the guardianship 
of the king's person, together with the real power of the 

government, was bestowed upon Anne of France, lady of 
eaujeu, the king's eldest sister, at that time about twenty- 
two years of age. 

The minority of Charles was troubled by the disturb- 
ances raised by the ambitious nobles, impatient of the pre- 
dominance of the lady of Beaujeu. In 1485 the duke of 
Orleans and the count Dunois, son of the famous count 
Dunois<who had defended Orleans against the English 
[Charles vii.], raised the standard of rebellion, but sub- 
mitted on the kind's approach : their discontent however 
continued, and Orleans retired into Brctagne, the duke of 
which province afforded him protection, and united with 
Maximilian, king of the Romans, in intrigues against 
France. In 1485-1466 Dunois, with the count of Angou- 
leme, attempted an insurrection in Guienne, but was forced 
to submit ;• and after this success the king marched into 
Picardic to oppose Maximilian. The following year the war 
continued on the side of Picardic, and the king ordered the 
invasion of Brctagne by a considerable force. The invasion 
was renewed a.d. 14R8, when the French commander, Louis 
de la Trcmoille, or Treinouille, one of the first generals of 
his day, gained a complete victory over the troops of Bre- 
tagne, and of the insurgent lords and their allies at -St 
Aubin de Cormier. The duke of Orleans, the prince of 
Orange, and other persons of note, were taken ; and La 
Tremouille executed, without delay, such of, his prisoners 
as were of rank, excepting the duke and the prince, 
who were kept in close imprisonment. The submission of 
the duke of Bretagne, which resulted from the defeat of his 
troops at St. Aubin do Cormier, was speedily followed by 
his death ; and the hand of Anue, his daughter and heiress, 
was eagerly sought by several suitors. Of these, Maximi- 
lian, king of the Romans, obtained the preference, and a 
marriage by proxy took place, probably, in 1590 ; but before 
the arrival of Maximilian, who delayed above a year, the 
match was broken off, and the young duchess was united in 
a firmer union to the king of France. This marriage was 
preceded by an unexpected revolution at the court of France : 
Charles, now in his twenty -first year, freed himself from 
the guardianship of his sister, released the duke of Orleans, 
and broke off his engagement with a daughter of Max- 
imilian, to whom he had been betrothed, and who had been 
tent for her education to the court of France. These events 
led to a war with Maximilian, who was supported by Henry 
VII. of England, and by Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain ; 
but the French averted the hostility of Henry, who had 
commenced the siege of Boulogne, by a payment of money ; 
and of Ferdinand by the cession of Roussillon and Cerdagne. 
Maximilian also agreed to terms; the counties of Bour- 
gogne (Franche Comte) and Charolois were ceded to him ; 



and the treaty of Senlis, 1493, by delivering Charles from 
the pressure of hostilities at home, enabled bits to turn hie 
thoughts to the prospect opening to his ambition at the 
extremity of Italy. 

The house of Anjou, a younger branch of the royal family 
of France, had claimed and contested the crown of Naples 
with a branch of the royal house of Aragon, which latter 
had obtained possession. The right of the house of Anjou 
had been purchased by Louis XL and transmitted to 
Charles VIII., and this prince, instigated by Ludovioe 
Sforza, surnamed Le More (usurper of the government of 
Milan under the guise of being regent for his imbecile 
nephew, Giovanni Galeazzo), determined to support his 
claim to the kingdom of Naples by force of arms. In a.d. 
1494, he set out for Italy at the head of an army of 3600 
men-at-arms, 20,000 native infantry, 8000 Swiss merce- 
naries, and a formidable train of artillery. In his advance h* 
experienced little resistance, and, in despite of the advice 
of his most sagacious counsellors, who recommended him to 
make himself master of theMilauese and of Genoa, he pushed 
on towards Naples. Excepting Sforia, none of the Italian 
potentates seem to have supported him : Pietro de° Medici, 
who governed Florence, opposed him, as also Pope Alex* 
ander VI. Charles however entered Florence and Rome, 
where he made a treaty with the Pope; and early in 1495 
he set out from Rome for Naples. He entered tiiis city 
also without a struggle ; the king of Naples having quilted 
it three days before his arrival. At his entry he wore lb* 
insignia of the Eastern Empire, having purchased the rights 
t>? Andrew Palseologus. nephew of the last of the eastern 
emperors, Constantine Paleeologus ; for his ambitious views 
extended; from the possession of Naples to that of Constanti- 
nople, and from that again to the redemption of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

While Charles was staying at Naples, a league was formed 
between the Pope, the Emperor, Ferdinand of Spain, th« 
republic of Venice, and the treacherous Sforza, to intercept 
him on his return. The Neapolitans, who had at first wel- 
comed the French, began to grow disgusted with them, 
especially the nobles, who saw themselves excluded from 
the great offices of stale. Charles determined to return with 
his army, which, after deducting the force left at Naples, was 
reduced to about 9000 men. The confederates awaited him 
with -a. far superior force (approaching 40,000 men), near 
"Fornovo, not far from the foot of the Apennines, about ten. 
miles from Piacenza. The French were victorious; but 
the victory obtained for them little more than a secure 
retreat, and the deliverance of the duke of Orleans, who 
was besieged in Novarra. Naples was recovered by the 
great captain, Gonsalvo of Cordova, a Spanish general, 
who forced the French under the duke of Montpen- 
sier to an accommodation, and enabled the king of 
Naples to re-enter his capital three months after he was 
driven from it. Charles meditated a second expedition into 
Italy, and the Duke of Orleans, who had claims on the 
Milanese, was appointed to the command : but the duke was 
not anxious to be distant from the court ; and the influence 
of the party opposed to the expedition, and- the want of 
money, retarded the preparations, and the affair was not 
pressed with any activity. Charles had three sons by his 
queen, Anne of Bretagne, but all had died ; and Orleans 
was still next heir to the throne, the prospect of ascending 
which was brought nearer by the declining health of the 
king. The short remainder of Charles's reign was occupied 
in attention to the internal government of the country, in 
which some useful reforms were commenced. He died a.d. 
1498, of the effects of a blow on the head, received while 
passing through a door-way which was not high enough. 
He was utterly devoid of personal grace or beauty, and nui 
ill-cultivated mind was misled by the wild notions which he 
had received from romances ; but he possessed many amiable 
dispositions, and seems to have been much beloved by those 
around him. Two of his attendants are said to have died 
of grief on hearing of his death. . 

CHARLES IX. was the second son of Henri II., and suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the death of his elder brother 
Francis II. (a.d. 1560), being then in his eleventh year. 
The government during his minority was administered by 
his mother Catherine de' Medici, while Anthony of Bour- 
bon, king of Navarre, had the title of lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom. The duke of Guise, who had been instigated 
to aspire to the direction of affairs, under the plea of the 
interests of religion, refused, saying that neither God nor 
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Reason authorized the assumption of another's rights. The 
release of the prince of Condi, brother of the king of Na- 
varre, who had been imprisoned during the preceding reign, 
was one of the first acts of the new government ; the 
prince had been looked up to as the leader of the Reformed 
or Huguenot party, to which the king of Navarre now 
also joined himself. Alarmed at the growing strength of 
the Calvinists, the Constable Montmorenci and the Duke of 
Guise, previously rivals and enemies, were reconciled to 
each other, and formed, with the Marshal St. Andr6, a 
union to which the Huguenots gave the name of the 
Triumvirate. Thus early in the king's reign did the parties 
seek to strengthen themselves, whose animosity and strug- 
gles deluged France with blood. A project suggested by 
the king of Navarre for the resumption by the crown of all 
the grants of the last two reigns, in which the members of 
the triumvirate had largely shared, had probably consider- 
able influence in the formation of this union. 

An edict prohibiting the public preaching of the reformed 
religion on pain of exile having been issued, a.d. 1561, 
the Huguenots refused obedience, and took up arms in 
defence of their liberty. Their chiefs demanded a public 
conference with the Catholics ; and the demand led to the 
celebrated ' colloquy of Poissy,' in which Theodore Beza de- 
fended the cause of the reformed, and the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine that of the Catholic church, before the king, the 
princes of the blood, and a number of nobles and dignified 
ecclesiastics. The disputants were tenacious of their opinions, 
and remained, as might be supposed, unconverted ; but the 
conference served the king of Navarre as a reason or pretext 
for abandoning the party of the reformed, and reconciling 
himself with the Guises. A promise of the restoration of 
Navarre proper, which had been conquered by Spain, was 
probably the lure that drew him over. But it was not by 
words that the differences of the parties were to be decided : 
disturbances arose in the provinces ; and the Queen Mother, 
jealous of the union of Navarre with the Guises, by which 
her own influence was diminished, sought to win the sup- 
port of the Huguenots, by procuring an edict to be issued 
allowing them the exercise of their religion out of the towns. 
The peace thus established was of short continuance ; a 
quarrel between some domestics of the Duke of Guise, and 
a congregation of Protestants at Vassy in Champagne, led 
to the massacre of the latter, and became the signal for 
hostility. The Protestants possessed the predominance in 
the south and west of France ; they held Orl6ans, Blois, 
Tours, Angers, La Rochelle, Poitiers, Rouen, Havre do 
Grace and Dieppe ; and they were supported by Elizabeth 
of England, and the Protestants of Germany. The Catholics 
had for them the king and the court, the regular army, the 
capital, the provinces of the north and east, the talent of 
the Guises, and the support of Philip II. of Spain. The 
first important event was the siege and capture of Rouen, 
a.d. 1562, by the Catholics, who lost their general, the 
king of Navarre, mortally wounded during the siege. 
The Prince of Cond£, and the Admiral Coligni, with the 
Protestant army, threatened the capital ; but being obliged 
to withdraw, were overtaken at Dreux, where they were de- 
feated and the prince was made prisoner. By a singular 
fortune, the Protestants had early in the action captured 
the Constable Montmorenci, commander of the Catholics, 
for whom the prince was soon after exchanged. The Mar- 
shal St. Andrf, another member of the triumvirate, fell in 
this battle. 

The following year, a.d. 1563, was marked by the siege 
of Orleans, and the assassination of the Duke of Guise, 
commander of the besieging army, by Poltrot, a Protestant. 
The removal of the duke probably prepared the way for 
peace, which was concluded not long after his death. HSvre, 
which had been placed by the Huguenots in the hands 
of the English, was taken from them in July of this 
year by a French army under the Constable : and peace 
with England was subsequently made. In the year 1 564, 
the king by an edict revoked some of the advantages which 
had been conceded to the Huguenots at the peace concluded 
the foregoing year, and disgusted the Prince of Cond6, 
by refusing to fulfil a promise that he should he made 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom in the place of his late 
brother, the king of Navarre. The court, strong in the sup- 
port of an army, which had been raised to guard the frontier 
from any violation consequent upon the revolt of the Nether- 
lands against Spain, excited the jealousy of the Protestant 
leaders; and Cond6 and Coligni attempted, a.d. 1567, to 



carry off the king. This led to the second religious war, in 
which Catherine of Medici was decidedly hostile to the Hu- 
guenots, whom previously she had been inclined to favour. 

The battle of St. Denis, in which the Constable Mont- 
morenci was killed, a.d. 1567, led to no decisive result. 
Peace was made in 1568, but it was soon after broken : 
neither party had confidence in the other ; and the king 
issued a decree declaring that he would have only one re- 
ligion in France, and ordering all the ministers of the re- 
formed party to leave the kingdom. The battle of Jarnao 
in Angoumois was fought a.d. 1569, and the Protestants lost 
both the victory and their leader the Prince of Condi, who 
was taken and shot in cold blood after the battle, by Montes- 
quiou, Captain of the Guards to the king's brother, the Duke 
of Anjou, who commanded the Catholic army. Henri of 
Bourbon, Prince of Beam, afterwards Henri IV., was now ' 
recognised as head of the Protestant party, but he was yet 
only a youth of sixteen, and the command remained in the 
hands of Coligni. The king was jealous of the rising repu- 
tation of his brother ; the Protestants %ere reinforced from 
Germany, and gained an advantage at La Roche Abeille in 
Limousin : however the vain attempt upon Poitiers, and a 
second bloody defeat which they sustained from the Duke ot 
Anjou at Moncontour in Poitou, in 1569, would perhaps have 
been fatal to their party, but for the resolution of Coligni, 
and the reviving jealousy of the king towards his brother. 
Peace was soon afterwards, a.d. 1570, made on terms more 
favourable to the Huguenots than the events of the war 
would lead us to expect. An amnesty was granted to them, 
and liberty of conscience: their worship was allowed in all 
places held by them during the war, and at any rate in two 
towns of each province ; and four strong places, Rochelle, 
Montauban, Cognac, and La Chariti, were to be garrisoned 
by them as securities for the faithful performance of the 
treaty. In the same year Charles married Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Emperor Maximilian II. 

For the massacre of St. Bartholomew, we refer to another 
place [Bartholomew Massacre, The St.]. This dreadful 
event, if it for a moment paralyzed the Protestants, roused 
them, after the first astonishment had passed away, to re- 
sistance and vengeance. They held Rochelle, which the 
royal forces besieged in vain : the massacre had alienated 
many of the Catholics from the court, and led to the for- 
mation of a middle party, called Let Politique!, headed by 
the family of Montmorenci. Charles was himself conscience- 
stricken at the part he had taken in the massacre, and he 
granted peace to the Huguenots. The short remainder of 
his reign was troubled by the contests of parties at the court, 
by plots and rumours of plots. Charles died a.d. 1574, 
having lived nearly twenty-four years, and reigned thirteen 
years and a half. (Authorities for the history of the kings 
of France : — Sismondi, Histoire des Franpais ; History of 
Fiance in the Library of Useful Knowledge; L'Art de 
verifier lei Date* ; Biographie Univertelle, &c, &c.) 

CHARLES OF NAPLES. [Anjou.] 

CHARLES OF BLOIS. [Brktaonk.] 
. CHARLES THE BOLD. [Bourgoonb.] 

CHARLES XII., of Sweden, was born at Stockholm, in 
June, 1G82. At fifteen years of age, in 1697, be succeeded 
his father, Charles XL, a harsh and despotic prince, who 
had abolished the authority of the senate and rendered him- 
self absolute. Charles was brought up in his father's prin- 
ciples, and he showed from his earliest youth great self-will 
and obstinacy, and an excessive fondness for military exer- 
cises. When he was eighteen, a league was formed against 
him by Frederic IV., King of Denmark, Augustus, Elector 
of Saxony and King of Poland, and Peter I. of Russia, the 
object of which was to dismember Sweden. Charles sailed 
immediately with an army for Copenhagen, besieged that 
city, and in a few weeks obliged the king of Denmark to 
sue for peace. He next sailed for the coast of Livonia, then 
a Swedish province as well as Ingria ; which latter was in- 
vaded by the Russians, who besieged Narva. On the 30th 
November, 1700, Charles, at the head of 8000 well disci- 
plined Swedes, attacked a disorderly body of 80,000 Russians, 
and completely defeated them. He next turned his arms 
against King Augustus ; but not satisfied with defeating 
him repeatedly and taking Courland from him, he deter- 
mined upon deposing him and placing on the throne of 
Poland a young Polish nobleman, Stanislaus Leckzinski, 
Palatine of Posnania, who by his manner and address had 
won the favour of Charles. In this project he was favcured 
by a considerable faction among the Polish magnates, 
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always dissatisfied with their sovereigns, and ever ready for 
change. After several battles and negotiations, Charles, 
having overrun tho greater part of Poland, dictated to the 
Diet the nomination of his favourite, and Stanislaus was pro- 
claimed king of Poland in July. 1704. Thus the war, begun 
by Charles lor self-defence, was continued by him for the 
purpose of conquest and dictation. Augustus, however, at 
the head of his Saxou troops and a party of Poles and 
Lithuanians, assisted by Russian auxiliaries, kept up a de- 
sultory warfare in several provinces of Poland ; but Charles, 
at the head of part of his army, bavins crossed the Oder and 
entered Saxony, Augustus was obliged to sue for peace, 
which was concluded at l^eipzig in the beginning of 1707. 
Augustus resigned the crown of Poland to Stanislaus, and 
retired to his hereditary Saxon dominions [Augustus II.]. 
The most disgraceful condition of the treaty was that by 
which Augustus gave up Reinhold Patkul, a Livonian 
nobleman, who had emigrated from bis country for having 
defended its liberties against the encroachments of the king 
of Sweden, and had entered the service of Peter of Rnssia. 
Peter sent him as ambassador to Augustus, who now delivered 
him up to his enemy. Charles had him taken to Stockholm, 
where he was tried by a court-martial as a rebel and traitor. 
The unfortunate Patkul was broken on the wheel. 

Charles, in his head- quarters near Leipzig, at the 
head- of a victorious army of nearly 00,000 Swedish vete- 
■ ram, had for a while the eyes of all Europe Axed upon 
him. He received ambassadors from all tho principal powers, 
and the duke of Marlborough himself went to Leipzig, and 
had a long interview with Charles, whom be wished to induce 
to join the allies against Louis XIV. But Charles's views 
were directed to the north ; his great object was to dethrone 
his rival, Peter of Russia. He however obliged the emperor 
Joseph I. to subscribe to several conditions which he dic- 
tated ; among others, he required that the Protestants of 
Silesia should have the free exercise of their religion, and a 
certain number of churches given to th- in 1>\ the go\ern- 
ment. Having settled these affairs, he mirehed out of 
Saxony in September, 1707, at the head of -I 3,000 men, to 
carry the war into Muscovy. Another corps of 20.000 
Swedes, under General Lowenhaupt, was stationed in Po- 
land. In January, 17Q8, Charles crossed the Niemen near 
Grodno, and defeated the Russian troops which had entered 
Lithuania. In June, 1708, he met Peter on the banks of 
the Berezina. The Swedes crossed the river and the 
Russians fled precipitatelv to the Dnieper, which Charles 
crossed after them near Mohilow, and pursued them as far 
as Smolensk, towards the end of September. But here 
Charles began to experience the real difficulties of a Russian 
campaign. The country was desolate, the roads wretched, 
the winter approaching, and the army had hardly provisions 
for a fortnight. Charles therefore abandoned his plan of 
inarching upon Moscow, and turned to tho south towards 
the Ukraine, where Mazeppa, hctman or chief of the Cos- 
sacks, had agreed to join him against Peter. Charles ad 
vanced towards the river Desna, an affluent of the Dnieper, 
which it joins near Kiew ; but he missed his way among 
the extensive marshes which cover a great part of the 
country, and in which almost all his artillery and waggons 
were lost. Meantime the Russians had dispersed Mazeppa's 
Cossacks, and Mazeppa himself came to join Charles as a 
fugitive with a small body of followers. Lowenhaupt also, 
who was coming from Poland with 15,000 men, was de- 
feated by Peter in person. Charles thus found himself in the 



wilds of tho Ukraine, hemmed in by the Russians, without 
provisions, and the winter setting in with unusual severity. 
His army, thinned by cold, hunger, and fatigue, and the 
sword, was now reduced to 24,000 men. In this condition 
Charles passed the winter in the Ukraine, his army 
subsisting chiefly by the exertions of Mazeppa. In the 
spring, with 18,000 Swedes and as many Cossacks, be 
laid siege to the town of Pultawa, where the Russians had 
collected large stores. During the siege he was severely 
wounded in the foot; and soon after Peter himself appeared 
to relieve Pultawa, at the head of 70,000 men. Charles had 
now no choice but to risk a general battle, which was fought 
on the 8th July, 1709, and ended in the total defeat of the 
Swedes, 9000 of whom remained on the field of battle. 
With the remainder Charles fled towards the frontiers of 
Turkey, which he reached almost alone at Oczakow, on the 
limen of the Bog and Dnieper. He claimed the hospitality 
of Sultan Achmet III., who assigned to him a liberal allow- 
ance, and the town of Bender on the Dniester for his resi- 
dence. We shall not here speak of the foolish behaviour of 
Charles while a refugee at Bender, of his arrogance towards 
the Turks, his generous entertainers, whom he absolutely 
obliged to fight him and his little band of followers, and at 
last to remove him to Demotica near Adrianople, where 
they continued to treat him with a generous forbearance. 
Several traits of Charles's conduct at Bender remind as for- 
cibly of another conqueror, of our own days, at 8u Helena. 
At last in October, 1714, Charles left Turkey, and crossing 
Hungarv and all Germany, arrived in sixteen days at Stral- 
sund. Without going to Stockholm, he immediately took 
the field against Prussia, Denmark, Saxony, and Russia 
leagued against him, obtained some advantages, was after- 
wards besieged in Stralsund, and obliged to retire to Sweden 
at the end of 1 715. In March. 1 716, he invaded Norway at 
the head of 20,000 men, and advanced to Christiania, but was 
obliged by want of provisions to return to Sweden. He en- 
tered into negotiations with Peter, but still pursued the war 
against the Danes, and in October, 1718, he again invaded 
Norway, and besieged Fricdriehshall in the midst of winter. 
On the evening of the 1 Ith of December, while he was in- 
specting thp trenches exposed to the fire of a battery, he was 
struck in the head by a shot, and died instantly, in his thirty- 
seventh vear. For the particulars of his adventurous career, 
Voltaire 's • Histoire de Charles XII.' is the chief authority, 
which is generally considered correct, anil is warranted hy 
the testimony of Stanislaus, king of Poland. (.See the Attes- 
tation prefixed to Voltaire's Life of Charlet XII.) 

Charles was a true specimen of a conqueror for mero 
glory, as it is called ; his passion for war engrossed all hi» 
thoiiirhts, and he seems to have had no idea that a nation 
could be glorious and happy in a state of peace. In one 
respect he was superior to most conquerors, fie maintained 
a most exemplary moral discipline in his army, which did 
not disgrace itself by the licentiousness and the atrocities 
which have marked the steps of most other invaders. 
CHARLES EMMANUEL. [Savoy and Sardinia.] 
CHARLES'S WAIN, a name for the Great Bear [Ur*» 
Major.] This constellation was also formerly called ' the 
brood hen,' in England, f Robert Rccorde, Cattle of Know- 
ledge.) This constellation was sometimes called a waggon, 
both by the Arabs and Romans ; but who Charles may have 
been we have no means of knowing, not having an English 
Hygiuus of sufficient antiquity to be authority at to this 
personage. 
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